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BORN,  ETC. 


BORN. 


Born  this  morning !  and  last  night, 
The  pale  moon's  uncertain  light, 
Gleaming  through  a  drifting  cloud. 
Lit  his  father's  only  shroucl. 
The  great  cruel  northern  sea, 
In  its  dread  immensity. 

Bom  this  morning  1     Yesterday, 
When  the  black  squall  swept  the  bay. 
Shivering  in  the  sudden  gale, 
Shook  and  filled  the  broad  brown  sail. 
And  the  coble,  ta'en  aback, 
Foundered,  ere  the  sheet  could  slack. 

Foundered,  with  her  four  stout  hands. 
Oh,  the  fatal  Whitby  Sands  I 
Oh,  the  cruel  Whitby  Scar  I 
The  fierce  rollers  on  the  bar  I 
Few  who  *mid  their  surge  go  down 
See  again  the  red-roofed  town. 

And  among  those  hands  he  drowned, 
'Neath  whose  cottage  eaves  was  found, 
When  another  morning  rose 
O'er  that  scene  of  sudden  woes, 
A  baby,  born  to  wants  and  fears, 
To  baptism  of  widowed  tears. 

Bom  this  morning  I     Little  one, 
Life  has  bitterly  begun. 
Scant  the  welcome  thou  canst  find, 
From  the  heart  he  leaves  behind. 
Till  motherhood,  from  black  despair. 
Wakens  love,  to  live  and  besur. 

Sing  his  lullaby,  O  sea  I 

Nurse  and  playmate  thou  must  be. 

Husband  hast  thou  ta'en,  and  brother. 

From  that  weeping  wife  and  mother. 

Hast  thou  aught  of  help  to  say 

To  the  infant,  bom  to-day  ? 

Give  the  orphan  for  his  dower 
Something  of  thy  joyous  power ; 
Give  him  of  thy  quenchless  might 
With  the  blasts  of  fate  to  fight ; 
Teach  him  in  thy  ceaseless  song. 
How  to  **  suffer  and  be  strong." 

Born  this  moming,  orphaned  ere 
Load  of  life  he  came  to  bear  1 
Doomster,  healer,  soother,  take, 
Thread  of  life  to  mar  or  make, 
Grief  and  presage,  seeing,  scorning. 
Take  the  infant,  bom  this  morning  I 

All  The  Year  Round. 


BACILLUS  OUR  BANE. 

O  BOGIE-LIKE  baleful  Bacillus, 

Untouched  by  our  potions  and  pills, 

You  enter  to  conquer  and  kill  us, 
The  taint  that  brings  terrible  ills. 

You  lurk  in  the  air  and  the  water. 
The  presage  of  peril  and  pain. 

You  stride  on  serene  to  our  slaughter, 
Bacillus  our  bane. 


You  must  have  existed  for  ages, 
But  ne'er  in  the  past  you  appear 

In  mvstical  medical  pages ; 
Wnen  suddenly,  lo  I  you  are  here. 

Though  climates  be  Arctic  or  Tropic, 
You  come  with  disease  in  your  train ; 

Seen  surely  on  slide  microscopic. 
Bacillus  our  bane. 

**  De  minimis  turn  curat  lex  "  is 
A  motto  we've  all  heard  before ; 

The  tiny  Bacillus  that  vexes. 
No  medical  man  can  ignore. 

The  smallest  of  things  in  creation 
An  eminence  high  mav  attain ; 

You  pull  down  the  head  of  a  nation, 
Bacillus  our  bane. 

Though  some  folks  deny  your  existence, 
Though  fierce  physiologists  fight, 

With  painful  unpleasing  persistence. 
Professors  bring  new  ones  to  light 

Each  boasts  of  the  one  he  detected. 
Its  beauties  will  gladly  explain ; 

Is  our  admiration  expected? — 
Bacillus  our  bane. 

While  knowledge  is  power,  recognition 

Of  such  horrid  atoms  as  these, 
Each  like  a  malefic  magician, 

Can  scarce  be  expected  to  please. 
Although  we've  endeavored  to  quiz  it, 

It  smiles  vibrionic  disdain ; 
But  don't  bother  us  with  a  visit, 
Bacillus  our  ban6. 

Punch. 


IF  THEY  KNEW. 

If  only  my  mother  knew 

How  my  heart  is  hurt  within  me. 

She  would  take  my  face  in  her  tender  hands 

And  smooth  my  cheek,  as  she  used  to  do 

In  the  days  that  seem  so  long  ago. 

When  childish  tears  were  quick  to  flow; 

She  would  smooth  my  face  with  her  tender 

hands 
If  she  felt  the  grief  within  me. 

If  only  my  lover  knew 

Of  the  surging,  passionate  sorrow. 

He  would  hold  me  close  to  his  sturdy  breast, 

As  once  he  held  me  the  long  hours  through, — 

When  we  had  not  learned  to  live  apart. 

But  leaned  for  love  on  each  other's  heart ; 

He  would  hold  me  close  to  his  heaving  breast, 

If  he  guessed  my  passionate  sorrow. 

But  it  pierces  me  like  a  knife 

To  think  that  they  do  not  know  it ; 

To  think  they  can  look  in  my  pleading  eyes. 

Yet  never  question  my  hidden  life ; 

Can  touch  my  lips  in  the  same  old  place 

Yet  never  look  for  the  soul  in  my  face. 

Oh,  the  tears  are  bitter  that  fill  my  e3res 

To  know  that  they  do  not  know  it  I 

Athenxum.  CURTIS  MAT. 


THE   STUDY  OF   ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

An  eminent  English  scholar  has  con- 
fessed that  he  knows  no  geography  save 
of  those  countries  over  which  he  has  him- 
self travelled.  And  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
method  of  learning  geography  to  compare 
with  that  of  tramping  across  hill  and  plain 
with  a  knapsack  on  the  shoulders.  But 
to  know  a  country  aright,  one  must  know 
it  in  relation  to  other  lands,  and  the  pedes- 
trian traveller  might  well  begin  his  geo- 
graphical studies  by  inspecting  a  map  of 
the  globe,  and  by  mastering,  not  indeed 
the  details,  but  the  broader  outlines  of 
that  map. 

In  like  manner  no  one  can  be  said  to 
know,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  any 
portion  of  history  until  he  has  made  close 
acquaintance  with  it  in  the  original  sources 
and  authorities.  Service  of  high  value 
may  be  rendered  to  him  by  the  modern 
historian  ;  but  the  modern  historian  is  at 
best  a  trustworthy  guide  describing  the 
country ;  to  know  the  country  aright  the 
traveller  must  breathe  its  air,  live 
amongst  its  inhabitants,  become  familiar, 
if  possible,  with  its  every  height  and  hol- 
low. The  historical  student,  if  he  be  a 
true  student,  must  address  himself  to  the 
mastering  of  contemporary  texts.  "To 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony,  to  the  char- 
ter and  to  the  chronicle,  to  the  abiding 
records  of  each  succeeding  age,  writ  on 
the  parchment  or  graven  on  the  stone  — 
it  is  to  these  that  he  must  go  himself  and 
must  guide  others."  •  But  in  order  to 
conceive  aright  his  special  field  of  study, 
the  student  should  have  in  his  mind  a 
broad  outline  map  of  the  whole  course  of 
history,  a  map  not  crowded  with  petty 
names,  but  clearly  setting  forth  the  facts 
of  prime  importance.  Having  once  pos- 
sessed himself  of  such  an  outline  map,  he 
will  ever  after  be  able  to  place  things 
aright,  and  to  understand  in  some  degree 
their  true  relations.  And  so  he  can  enter 
on  the  close  study  of  his  particular  prov- 
ince, to  win  from  it  by  patient  observation, 
research,  reflection,  that  rich  knowledge 
of  concrete  realities  which  nourishes  the 


*  Mr.  Freeman,  speaking  of  the  duties  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  history,  Metho<U  of  Historical  Study,  pp.  i6, 
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understanding,  and  fortifies  and  trains  the 
judgment. 

Such  an  outline  map  of  European  his- 
tory the  young  student  has  ready  to  his 
hand  in  Mr.  Freeman's  "  General  Sketch." 
It  owns  no  charm  of  picturesque  beauty, 
or  dramatic  presentment,  or  philosophical 
reflection ;  but  it  is  what  it  professes  to 
be  —  a  clue  to  a  labyrinth.  The  general 
relations  of  different  periods  and  different 
countries  to  one  another  are  traced 
though  a  vast  tract  of  time,  extending 
from  the  early  history  of  the  Aryan  na- 
tions to  the  union  of  Germany  in  our  own 
days ;  and  this  is  achieved  within  the 
limits  of  some  three  or  four  hundred 
pages.  It  would  be  possible  by  brute 
force  to  hammer  the  contents  of  this  little 
book  into  a  boy's  head  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  and  brute  force 
could  hardly  be  better  employed.  The 
young  student  of  history  would  ever  after 
be  able  to  place  things  aright,  and  to  un- 
derstand how  this  thing  is  related  to  that 
He  might  by-and-by  proceed  to  fill  in  one 
fragment  of  the  great  map  with  topo- 
graphical details,  nor  rest  until  he  had 
become  intimate  with  every  feature  of  his 
chosen  province. 

Had  I  my  way  in  the  teaching  of  En- 
glish literature  I  would  have  the  student 
start  with  a  general  sketch  of  European 
literature  somewhat  resembling  Mr.  Free- 
man's "  General  Sketch  of  European  His- 
tory "  in  its  aim  and  scope  and  manner  of 
treatment.  Unfortunately  no  such  book 
(as  far  as  I  am  aware)  exists,  nor  does 
one  know  where  to  turn  in  search  of  a 
writer  competent  to  trace  such  an  outline. 
If  Hallam's  **  Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  Europe,"  admirable  as  it  is  for 
its  learning  and  good  sense,  were  recast, 
revised,  amended,  and  reduced  from  four 
large  volumes  to  a  single  volume  of  three 
hundred  pages,  we  should  possess  some- 
thing which  might  at  least  serve  as  a  stop- 
gap until  a  better  book  were  ready  to  take 
its  place.  But  a  large  book  reduced  in 
scale  is  never  quite  the  same  as  a  small 
book  written  with  a  different  purpose  ;  it 
is  not  easy  merely  by  omission  or  conden- 
sation to  obtain  breadth  and  simplicity  of 
outline. 

Such  a  general  sketch  of  European  lit- 
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erature  I  would  fix  once  and  for  all,  as 
an  outline  map,  in  the  brain  of  the  young 
student.  It  is  essential  that  he  should 
conceive  the  history  of  English  literature 
as  part  of  a  larger  movement.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  he  should  know  where  were  the 
headquarters  of  literature  in  each  succes- 
sive period  —  now  in  Florence  or  in  Rome, 
now  in  Paris,  now  in  London,  now  at  Wei- 
mar. When  Boccaccio  is  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  Chaucer,  when  Tasso  or 
Ariosto  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
Spenser,  or  Boileau  in  connection  with 
Dryden  and  Pope,  or  Goethe  in  connec- 
tion with  Carlyle,  he  ought  at  least  to 
be  able  to  place  Boccaccio  and  Tasso 
and  Ariosto  and  Boileau  and  Goethe 
aright  in  the  general  movement  of  Euro- 
pean literature,  and  in  some  measure  to 
conceive  aright  the  relation  of  each  to  the 
literary  movement  in  our  own  country. 

The  student  of  English  literature  ought, 
however,  to  know  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
entire  course  and  progress  of  literature  in 
England  than  he  can  know  of  the  course 
and  progress  of  literature  in  France  or 
Spain  or  Italy  or  Germany.  But  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  can  know 
English  literature  from  the  Csedmon 
poems  to  Tennyson  at  first  hand.  He  may 
be  told  that  it  is  well  for  him  to  learn  a 
little  about  many  things  at  second  hand, 
and  therefore  it  is  well  for  him  to  read 
some  short  and  well-written  history  of 
English  literature  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last.  If  he  fully  understands  the  pro- 
found difference  which  there  is  between 
first-hand  and  second-hand  knowledge 
such  a  history  will  do  him  not  harm  but 
good.  In  every  direction  we  take  some 
of  our  knowledge  provisionally  and  on 
trust ;  and  if  we  are  slow  to  put  forward 
as  facts  statements  which  we  have  not 
verified,  and  if  we  refuse  to  air  notions  as 
our  own  which  we  have  derived  from 
others,  our  second-hand  information  may 
be  highly  serviceable. 

But  no  history  of  English  literature 
should  be  read  until  the  student  is  made 
to  perceive  and  feel  what  knowledge  at 
first  hand  indeed  is  by  being  put  to 
work  on  an  actual  text.  Whether  English 
literature  can  be  taught  or  not,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  right  method  of  approach- 


ing a  great  author,  the  right  method  of 
dealing  with  a  great  literary  period  can 
be  taught,  and  that  to  teach  this  is  the 
most  important  part  of  a  professor*s  work. 
And  the  first  lesson  which  must  be  en- 
forced is  that  which  enables  the  student 
to  bring  home  to  himself  the  vast  dif- 
ference between  knowing  about  an  author 
or  knowing  about  a  book  and  knowing  the 
author  or  the  book. 

Let  us  take,  then,  as  our  first  unit  in  the 
study  of  literature  one  complete  work  in 
prose  or  verse.  A  complete  work,  not  a 
fragment  of  a  long  poem,  such  as  one  or 
two  books  of  "  Paradise  Lost ;  "  not  pas- 
sages from  some  famous  piece  of  prose, 
such  as  selections  from  **  Gulliver's  Trav- 
els." It  is  well  that  we  should  choose  a 
great  work  by  a  great  author,  and  that 
author  ought  himself  to  belong  to  a  great 
and  fruitful  period  of  literature.  A  play 
of  Shakespeare's  fulfils  all  the  conditions 
which  we  require ;  let  us  ask  on  what  side 
the  professor  and  his  class  should  attack 
the  text  before  them. 

My  answer  is,  they  should  attack  it  on 
every  side  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  play 
which  the  student  ought  not  to  try  to 
grasp  and  hold.  Some  persons  seem  to 
fear  that  a  close  attention  to  textual  diffi- 
culties, conjectural  emendations,  obsolete 
words,  allusions  to  manners  and  customs, 
and  such  like,  will  quench  an  interest  in 
the  higher  meanings  of  the  play.  I  have 
not  found  it  so.  The  saying  "  He  that  is 
faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  faithful 
also  in  much  "  has  its  just  application  to 
the  true  scholar.  The  letter  indeed  with- 
out the  spirit  is  dead;  but  to  affect  to 
reach  the  spirit  while  ignorant  of  the  let- 
ter is  the  folly  either  of  the  dilettante  or 
the  half-witted  enthusiast.  '*  Let  us  not 
press  too  hard  for  spirit  and  feeling  in  our 
friends,"  said  Serlo  to  Wilhelm  Meister, 
when  they  were  instructing  their  troop  of 
actors  in  the  mysteries  of  "Hamlet;" 
"  the  surest  way  is  first  coolly  to  instruct 
them  in  the  sense  and  letter  of  the  piece  ; 
if  possible  to  open  their  understandings. 
Whoever  has  the  talent  will  then  of  his 
own  accord  eagerly  adopt  the  spirited 
feeling  and  manner  of  expression ;  and 
those  who  have  it  not  will  at  least  be  pre- 
vented from  acting  or  reciting  altogether 
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falsely.  And  among  actors,  as  indeed  in 
all  cases,  there  is  no  worse  arrangement 
than  for  any  one  to  make  pretensions  to 
the  spirit  of  a  thing,  while  the  sense  and 
letter  of  it  are  not  ready  and  clear  to 
him."* 

What  we  desire  before  all  else  at  this 
stage  of  our  progress  is  to  form  the  schol- 
arly habit  of  mind,  which  is  not  content 
with  inaccuracy  or  slovenliness  or  blurred 
renderings.  If  I  ask  a  boy  to  explain  the 
lines  in  *•  King  Lear  "  — 

Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters, 

I  put  the  question  not  because  I  think  it 
of  much  importance  that  he  should  know 
how  formerly  the  '*  lytle  byrde  called  the 
Kings  Fysher  "  was  used  as  a  weather- 
cock, it  having  been  supposed  that  "  his 
nebbe  or  byll  wyll  be  alwayes  dyrect  or 
strayght  against  ye  winde."  The  inner 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  worth  many 
king-fishers.  But  I  ask  the  question  be- 
cause I  would  train  the  boy  to  pass  over 
nothing  without  trying  to  understand  it, 
and  because  the  chances  are  that  if  he 
could  pass  over  **  halcyon  beaks  "  without 
understanding  it,  he  has  passed  over  a 
hundred  other  things  not  understood  or 
misunderstood. 

The  value  of  questions  put  at  examina- 
tions is  often  erroneously  estimated.  It 
is  supposed  that  because  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  a  question  is  of  little  importance, 
therefore  the  question  itself  is  injudicious 
or  trivial.  But  every  sensible  examiner 
knows  that  a  question  seemingly  trivial 
may  sometimes  serve  as  an  excellent  test, 
which  shall  ascertain  whether  attention 
has  been  paid  to  an  important  class  of 
topics.  When  for  lack  of  time  or  through 
some  other  causes,  a  candidate  cannot  be 
expected  to  give  full  proof  of  his  knowl- 
edge, the  skilful  examiner  desires  him  to 
exhibit  the  signs  of  that  knowledge,  signs 
the  presence  of  which  implies  that  much 
else  is  present  though  all  cannot  on  the 
moment  be  shown.  Whether  these  signs 
be  trivial  or  not  matters  less  than  is  com- 
monly supposed. 

I  have  said  that  the  student  should  at- 
tack the  text  before  him  on  every  side. 

*  B.  v.,  chap.  vii.  (Carlyle's  translation). 


It  is  the  business  of  the  examiner  to 
ascertain  whether  this  has  been  done. 
Some  of  his  questions  will  be  mere  tests 
of  memory ;  and  it  is  very  right  that  the 
student  should  remember  accurately  what 
he  has  read,  and  that  considerable  stress 
should  be  laid  on  the  cultivation  of  mere 
memory.  But,  it  will  be  said,  this  is  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  crammer.  I 
am  no  advocate  of  cram,  but  neither  am  I 
frightened  by  the  word.  A  good  deal  of 
what  is  carelessly  and  ignorantly  termed 
cram  I  should  venture  to  call  sound  teach- 
ing as  far  as  it  goes.  When  a  boy  is 
taught  the  probable  dates  of  Shakespeare^s 
plays,  he  has  learnt  something  of  impor- 
tance, and  he  has  exercised  at  least  his 
memory.  The  chances  are  that  he  will 
always  remember  that  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  is  the  fairy  fantasy  of 
Shakespeare's  earlier  years  as  a  dramatic 
craftsman,  and  that  "  The  Tempest  "  ex- 
hibits the  poet's  genius  in  its  maturity, 
with  all  the  solemn  splendor  of  his  moral 
wisdom ;  and  the  time  may  come  when 
the  boy  will  put  this  piece  of  knowledge 
to  a  worthy  use. 

I  am  no  advocate  of  cram  ;  but  when 
cram  means  something  less  than  what  I 
have  indicated,  it  may  still  have  its  uses, 
if  not  for  literature  yet  for  life.  To  have 
acquired  rapidly  and  accurately  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  mass  of  facts,  and  to  possess  the 
art  of  skilfully  presenting  that  knowledge 
to  others,  even  though  it  be  swept  out  of 
the  candidate's  memory  on  the  morning 
after  his  examination,  gives  evidence  of 
considerable  aptitude  and  power.  This 
indeed  is  not  to  learn  literature,  but  it  is 
in  some  degree  to  prepare  for  life.  No 
lethargic  or  stupid  boy  can  take  cram  in 
this  intelligent  and  vigorous  fashion.  I 
remember  how  the  late  Mr.  Forster,  when ' 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  on  each  of  two 
occasions  when  I  happened  to  converse 
with  him,  touched  on  this  topic,  and  used 
his  own  experience  as  evidence  of  the 
value  of  cram,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely, 
the  value  of  the  power  of  taking  cram. 
**  1  have  frequently,"  he  said,  *'  to  answer 
at  length  a  question  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons requiring  for  my  answer  a  knowl- 
edge of  facts  which  has  to  be  rapidly 
acquired  from  others ;  or  I  have  to  make 
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a  speech  in  the  preparation  of  which  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  me  must  receive 
immediate  and  large  augmentation  from 
the  authorities  to  whom  T  refer  myself ;  I 
am  crammed  by  skilful  crammers;  I  pill 
to  use  the  knowledge  which  I  have  gained, 
and  then  dismiss  from  my  mind  what  has 
been  needed  only  for  a  passing  occasion. 
And  there  are  numberless  cases  occurring 
throughout  life,  in  which  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  possess  the  capacity 
of  thus  quickly  and  correctly  gaining  ac- 
quaintance with  facts  to  serve  the  needs 
of  a  day  or  of  aa  hour."  • 

But  an  intelligent  examiner  will  give  a 
preference  to  questions  which  do  more 
than  test  the  memory.  There  is  a  class 
of  questions  which  serve  as  a  lest  of  close 
and  intelligent  reading,  and  also  give  the 
candidate  an  opportunity  of  showing; 
whether  he  has  exercised  what  I  may  call 
the  faculty  of  imaginative  realization.  If 
I  act  as  examiner  in  "  King  Lear,"  and 
put  the  queslion:  "Who  is  tne  speaker  of 
the  following  lines  and  on  what  occasion 
are  they  spoken, — 
He  is  attended  by  a  desperate  train. 
And  what  they  may  incense  him  to,  being  apt 
To  have  his  ear  abused,  wisdom  bids  feir  "  1 


'.   thar 


if  I 


ask   this   question:    "On   what 
does  Lear  say  of  Cordeha,  — 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 
Gentle  and  low,  anexcellent  thing  in  woman  "  f 
I  do  something  towards  ascertaining  the 
activity  of  a  higher  power  than  memory, 
the  power,  as  1  have  termed  it,  of  imagi- 
oalive  realization.  For  these  words  are 
uttered  by  Lear  at  the  moment  when  he  is 
bending  over  his  dead  daughter,  to  catch 
the  low  utterance  of  that  voice  which  Is 
now  silent  forever  — 


What  i- 


Hal 

;  thou  saysl?    Her  voice  n 


soft. 

Gentle  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 
Or  the  candidate  may  be  required  to  de- 
scribe the  spectacle  on  the  stage  as  the 
curtain  is  falling  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
act  of  the  same  play.  He  will  remember 
of  course  that  the  bodies  of  Goneril  and 
Regan  have  been  produced  :  — 
Produce  the  bodies  be  they  alive  or  dead. 
He  will  doubtless  remember  that  Lear 
dies  with  Cordelia  in  his  arms.  But  if  he 
should  describe  the  body  of  Edmund  as 
being  also  present,  he  will  give  evidence 


that  he  has  failed  to  imagine  the  close  of 
the  tragedy  as  it  was  conceived  by  Shake- 
speare. Although  the  play  includes  a 
double  plot  —  the  story  of  the  house  of 
Gloucester  and  the  story  of  the  house  of 
Lear  —  this  Is  not  the  moment  to  divide 
the  solemn  tragic  impression.  We  do  not 
think  now  of  Edmund ;  he  has  been  dealt 
with  by  the  strong  right  hand  of  God's 
justiciary,  Edgar ;  he  has  been  borne  off 
the  stage  before  the  entrance  of  Lear. 
And  as  the  curtain  falls  we  see  the  dead 
Lear  with  his  three  daughters  dead ;  the 
evil  and  the  good  seemingly  overtaken  by 
one  common  doom ;  but  Cordelia,  the  re- 
jected and  oScast  child,  slain  by  the 
passion  of  love  which  brought  her  from 
France  to  Britain  and  now  restored  to  her 
father's  arms,  while  the  two  unnatural  sis- 
ters  lie  apart,  each  the  ruin  of  her  own 

I  would  have  the  student,  then,  approach 
the  piece  of  literature  which  forms  the 
subject  of  his  study  from  every  side,  and 
think  no  pains  ill-bestowed  which  help  to 
brin^  him  into  close  contact  with  it.  The 
consideration  of  a  textual  crux  In  itself 
sharpens  the  wits;  and  if  the  student  be 
alive  about  other  and  larger  things  than 
verbal  diflicuUies,  the  retardation  of  his 
advance,  caused  by  some  question  as  to  a 
doubtful  text,  will  be  of  service  to  him, 

I  allowing  his  mind  to  work  in  some  way  of 
unconscious  cerebration  about  the  higher 
problems  of  the  poem  or  the  play,  as  we 

!  unconsciously  take  in  a  landscape  from 
different  points  of  view  while  picking  our 
steps  among  boulders  or  shingle  towards 
a  mountain  platform. 

Her 

The  sea^ 

says  the  banished  duke  in  the  forest  of 
Arden.  It  is  well  worth  considering 
whether  Shakespeare  wrote 

Here  feci  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adun, 

as  the  Folio  lias  it,  or  whether  Theobald's 

I  emendation  6ut  shall  be  received.  The 
I  student's  eye  ought  to  be  as  sharp  at  least 
as  the  eye  of  a  tailor  threading  his  needle. 
But  while  delayed  by  this  petty  difficulty, 
he  cannot  help  stealing  glances  to  the 
I  right  and  left  i  and  he  will  have  lived 
'■  longer,  even  though  unconsciously,  in  the 
manly  and  gentle  temper  of  the  duke  who 
in  Arden  woods  has  discovered  the  sweet 
uses  of  adversity. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  teacher  and  his 
pupils  set  themselves  to  master  the  play 
of  ■'  Hamlet."  It  would  be  desirable  first 
of  all  that  the  play  sbould  be  read  swiftly 
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and  attentively  from  beginning  to  end,  if 
possible  at  a  single  sitting.  A  general 
view  of  the  whole  is  necessary  before  at- 
tending to  minutiae ;  otherwise  we  see 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  petty  and  un- 
connected points,  and  the  eye  runs  a  risk 
of  that  disease  of  shortsightedness,  which 
has  its  ouiward  and  visible  sign  in  the 
spectacles  worn  by  the  myopic  scholar.* 
A  broad  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the 
play  and  some  conception  of  the  char- 
acters will  often  serve  us  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  details,  and  will  give  a  reason  and 
add  an  interest  to  our  scrutiny  of  every 
sentence  and  every  word.  Something  in 
the  way  of  introduction  must  be  said  by 
the  teacher  as  to  the  sources  of  the  text ; 
and  if  he  have  the  opportunity  he  will  do 
well  not  merely  to  talk  of  Folio  and 
Quarto,  but  to  let  his  pupils  see  and  han- 
dle the  facsimiles  of  the  first  and  second 
Quartos  produced  by  Mr.  Griggs,  together 
with  Mr.  Staunton's  noble  facsimile  of  the 
first  Folio.  The  thought  may  strike  across 
the  brain  of  some  forward  youth  that  he 
need  not  remain  always  in  leading-strings 
to  an  editor  or  a  commentator;  that  here 
he  can  inquire  and  verify  for  himself. 
And  thus  an  impulse  may  by  happy 
chance  be  received  which  shall  start  a 
scholarly  mind  upon  a  career  of  original 
research. 

The  teacher  and  his  pupils  will  now 
read  aloud  the  first  scene  of  the  play. 
They  will  read  it  not  in  character,  but 
speech  by  speech,  each  person  taking  the 
speech  which  happens  to  come  to  him 
as  the  reading  passes  round  the  class. 
Were  characters  assigned  half  the  class 
must  be  silent  during  certain  scenes,  and 
the  interest  of  the  listeners  would  naturally 
flag.  Moreover,  the  readers  would  lose 
the  central  standpoint  from  which  all  the 
characters  are  to  be  viewed.  Horatio 
would  know  the  part  of  Horatio  well ;  but 
he  would  know  the  other  dramatis  per^ 
sona  too  little  except  as  they  are  brought 
into  relation  with  Horatio.  We  must  try, 
on  the  contrary,  to  see  Hamlet  and  Ophe- 
lia and  the  king  from  Shakespeare's  cen- 
tral point  of  vision,  and  not  rest  satisfied 
with  a  series  of  imperfect  side  views  of 
the  whole. 

Few  persons  nowadays  seem  to  feel 
how  powerful  an  instrument  of  culture 
may  be  found  in  modest,  intelligent,  and 
sympathetic  reading  aloud.  The  reciter 
and  the  elocutionist  of  late  have  done 
much  to  rob  us  of  this  which  is  one  of  the 


*  It  is  roach  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  study  of  a 
Greek  play  tomethtng  of  tbU  kind  is  not  attempted. 
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finest  of  the  fine  arts.    A  mongrel  some- 
thing which,  at  least  with   the  inferior 
adepts,  is  neither  good  reading  nor  yet 
veritable  acting,  but  which  sets  agape  the 
half-educated  with  the  wonder  of  its  airs 
and  attitudinizing,  its  pseudo-heroics  and 
pseudopathos,  has  usurped  the  place  of 
the  true  art  of  reading  aloud,  and  has 
made  the  word  "recitation"  a  terror  to 
quiet  folk  who  are  content  with  intelli- 
gence and  refinement.     Happily  in  their 
behalf  the  great  sense-carrier  to  the  em- 
pire,  Mr.  Punch,  has  at  length   seen   it 
right   to   intervene.     The   reading  which 
we  should  desire  to  cultivate  is  intelligent 
reading,  that   is,  it  should  express   the 
meaning  of  each  passage  clearly;  sympa- 
thetic readino^,  that  is,  it  should  convey 
the  feeling  delicately;  musical  reading, 
that  is,  it  should  move  in  accord  with  the 
melody  and  harmony  of  what  is  read,  be 
it  in  verse  or  prose.     **  I    often  think," 
writes   Sir   Henry   Taylor  in  an  unpub- 
lished letter  of  thirty  years  ago,  now  in 
hands,  **  how  strange  it  is  that  amongst 
the  efforts  which  are  made  in  these 
times  to  teach  young  people  every  thin 
that  is  to  be  known,  from  the  cedar 
Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  upon  the  wall,  the 
one  thing  omitted  is  teaching  them  to  read. 
At  present,  to  be  sure,  it  is  a  very  rare 
thing  to  find  any  one  who  can  teach  it ; 
but  it  is  an  art  which  might  be  propagated 
from  the  few  to  the    many  with    great 
rapidity  if  a  due  appreciation  of  it  were  to 
become  current.     The  rage  for  lecturing 
would  be  a  more  reasonable  rage  if  that 
were  taught  in  lectures  which  can  be  con- 
veyed only  bv  voice  and  utterance  and  not 
by  books.    A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  point- 
ing out  to  Dr.  Whewell  one  of  the  most 
sublime  and  majestic  passages  that  I  know 
of  in  prose  (a  passage  in  one  of  Bacon's 
prefaces),  and  I  asked  him  to  read  it  aloud. 
I  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  read  it  as 
the  town-crier  might  have   read    it.      It 
could  not  be  that  he  was  insensible  to  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  language ;  I  be- 
lieve he  was  no  more  insensible  to  it  than 
I  am  to  the  beauty  of  a  Raphael  or  a 
Peru^ino;   but   he  was  no  more  able  to 
produce  it  in  utterance  than  I  am  to  paint 
a   *  Saint    Cecilia'  or  an  *  Incendio   del 
Borgo.' " 

Having  read  the  first  scene  of  "  Ham- 
let," the  teacher  and  his  pupils,  of  our 
imaginary  class-room,  will  turn  back  to 
see  whether  anything  requires  comment 
or  explanation.  Attention  may  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  chief  character,  Ham- 
let, is  not  thrust  to  the  front  as  Richard 
III.  is  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  play 
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which  bears  his  name.  ''King  Richard 
III."  was  written  when  Shakespeare  was 
under  Marlowe^s  influence,  and  it  opens 
h'ke  "  Doctor  Faustus  "  and  **  The  Jew  of 
Malta*'  with  a  great  soliloquy  uttered  by 
the  protagonist.  In  "Hamlet,"  as  in 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  the  environment  is 
prepared  for  the  hero  of  the  play  before 
he  enters.  Again,  the  teacher  may  cite 
the  words  in  which  Gildon  records  a  ridic- 
ulous traditition :  "This  scene,  I  have 
been  assured,"  says  he,  "  Shakespeare 
wrote  in  a  cbarncl-house  in  the  midst  of 
the  night,"  and  may  make  this  an  occasion 
for  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  though  to  a 
certain  extent  the  scene  is  one  of  norror, 
yet  the  horror  has  nothing  in  it  of  the 
raw-head  and  bloody-bones  description, 
but  is  throughout  elevated  and  majestic  in 
its  mystery  and  sorrow.  The  closing 
speeches  especially,  it  may  be  noticed,  are 
illuminated  by  a  spiritual  beauty,  with 
their  references  to  the  sacred  season  of 
the  Saviour's  birth,  — 

The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  planets 

strike, 
No  fairy  takes,   nor  witch    hath    power  to 

charm. 
So  hallowM  and  so  gracious  is  the  time, 

and  are  touched  with  the  light  and  color 
of  the  dawn  already  brightening  the  hill- 
tops, — 

But,  look,  the  mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill. 

In  the  opening  lines,  — 

Bernardo.  Who's  there  ? 
Francisco.  Nay,  answer  me ;  stand  and  unfold 
yourself, 

the  teacher  will  observe  whether  due  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  the  word  me  as 
proper  to  the  response  and  challenge  of 
the  sentinel,  and  will  correct  the  reader  if 
he  have  laid  the  stress  only  on  the  word 
answer.  He  will  note  the  uneasiness  of 
the  believers  in  the  apparition  in  contrast 
with  Horatio's  half-jesting  reply  to  the 
question, "  What, is  Horatio  there ? "  "A 
piece  of  him."  He  will  consider  whether 
the  line, — 

What,  has  this  thing  appeared  again  to-night  ? 

should  be  assigned,  as  in  the  Folio,  to 
Marcellus,  or,  as  in  the  Quartos,  to  the 
sceptical  Horatio.    The  lines,  — 

Such  was  the  very  armor  he  had  on 
When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated, 

on  comparison  with  certain  speeches  of 
the  gravedigger  (Act  v.  i,  135-140)  will 
raise  the  difficult  question  of  the  ages  of 


Horatio  and  Hamlet,  but  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  may  be  reserved  until  later. 
There  will  be  many  obsolete  words  or 
words  with  altered  meanings  —  "rivals  of 
my  watch,"  "sledded  Polacks,"  "unim- 
proved mettle,"  "  prologue  to  the  omen  " 
—  to  be  explained,  and  at  least  one  diffi- 
cult textual  crux,  — 

As  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood, 

to  be  examined.  Nor  will  the  teacher  fail 
to  call  attention  to  the  similarity  in  the 
metrical  movement  of  those  lines  in  which 
Horatio  addresses  the  ghost,  — 

If  thou  hast  any  sound  or  use  of  voice, 
Speak  to  me,  etc., 

and  that  of  a  passage  very  different  in 
substance  and  spirit,  where  Silvius,  in 
"As  you  Like  it,"  reproaches  old  Corin 
with  his  ignorance  of  true  love  :  *  — 

If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 
Thou  hast  not  loved,  etc. 

In  each  case  the  force  of  the  address  is 
enhanced  by  the  thrice-recurring  hemis- 
tich. 

Occupied  with  such  an  examination, 
now  of  the  larger  features  of  the  play,  now 
of  minute  details,  the  students  of  "  Ham- 
let" would  steadily  and  patiently  work 
their  way  from  the  first  line  to  the  last. 
Then  a  survey  of  the  whole  might  be  given 
in  the  form  of  a  prelection,  in  wnich,  among 
other  matters,  the  views  of  the  character 
of  Hamlet  taken  by  Goethe  and  Coleridge 
and  other  eminent  critics  might  be  con- 
sidered. Nor  would  it  be  uninteresting 
or  amiss  to  notice  the  interpretation  of 
the  tragedy  by  great  actors,  and  to  call 
attention  to  its  qualities  as  an  acting  play 
which  have  enaoled  it  to  hold  the  stage 
during  three  centuries. 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  student 
knows  this  one  play  of  Shakespeare's  for 
what  it  is  as  thoroughly  as  it  can  be 
known.  He  knows  the  play  as  it  is,  but 
he  does  not  yet  know  how  it  came  to  be 
what  it  is.  A  mind  that  is  alive  and  in- 
quiring naturally  seeks  to  discover  the 
causes  of  things,  and  is  sensible  that 
things  are  but  imperfectly  known  until 
they  are  known  in  and  through  their 
causes.  How  then  did  the  play  of  "  Ham- 
let "come  to  be  what  it  is?  Obviously 
the  single  work  belongs  to  a  group  of 
works  which  proceeded  from  the  same 
author  and  which  possess  certain  common 
characteristics.    The   inquirer  must  ad- 

*  Noticed  bj  tiM  CUreodon  Press  editors. 
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vance  from  the  first  unit  in  the  study  of 
literature  —  a  single  complete  work  —  to 
a  larger  unit,  the  group  of  works  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  thence  to  the  mind  from 
which  they  all  proceeded.  And  now 
larger  aspects  of  beauty  and  deeper 
sources  of  interest  begin  to  reveal  them- 
selves. There  are  lines  of  force  which, 
as  it  were,  run  through  "  Hamlet,"  but 
which  have  their  beginnings  elsewhere, 
and  which  do  not  complete  themselves 
until  we  have  reached  "  The  Tempest " 
and;  "A  Winter's  Tale."  To  trace  the 
majestic  sweep  of  these  lines  is  even  a 
higher  delight  than  to  make  acquaintance 
with  any  prince  of  Denmark,  even  though 
we  should  indeed  pluck  out  the  heart  of 
his  mystery  and  be  able  to  sound  him 
from  his  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  his  com- 
pass. The  fruit-tree  is  more  valuable  than 
any  of  its  fruits  singly,  and  possesses  a 
higher  kind  of  beauty:  "the  blossoms, 
the  green  and  the  ripe  fruit  of  an  orange- 
tree  are  more  beautiful  to  behold  when  on 
the  tree,  and  seen  as  one  with  it,  than  the 
same  growth  detached  and  seen  succes- 
sively, after  their  importation  into  another 
country  and  different  clime."  * 

To  know  "  Hamlet "  aright  we  must 
therefore  know  Shakespeare.  We  pass 
from  the  study  of  a  book  to  the  study  of 
an  author.  And  here  our  inquiry  is  two- 
fold ;  we  must  endeavor  first  to  perceive 
and  comprehend  the  characteristics  of  our 
author^s  genius,  and  secondly  to  trace  its 
development  and  history.  This  indeed  is 
an  achievement  for  athletes;  but  by  a 
judicious  method  something  can  be  done 
to  bring  home  to  the  consciousness  even 
of  a  young  student  a  real  sense  of  the 
greatness  and  variety  of  Shakespeare's 
powers,  and  to  enable  him  to  understand 
how  those  powers  put  forth  first  the  bud 
and  blossom  and  then  the  ripened  fruit. 
He  cannot  be  expected  to  be  familiar 
with  all  the  comedies,  tragedies,  histories, 
poems,  which  make  up  Shakespeare's  won- 
derful gift  to  the  world;  but  we  can  do 
something  towards  putting  him  in  the  way 
of  knowing  aright  Shakespeare's  total 
work  and  the  mind  of  its  creator.  He  can- 
not examine  carefully  seven-and-thirty 
separate  plays ;  let  us  then  select  for  his 
use  two  small  groups  —  one  group  in- 
tended to  bring  him  into  close  relation 
with  the  poet's  genius  when  working  at  its 
highest,  the  other  intended  to  exhibit  the 
development  and  history  of  that  genius. 
Let  him  read  "King   Henry  IV./*  "As 

*  Coleridfe,  Aids  to  Reflection,  Introductory  Apho- 
ncmsy  V. 


you  Like  it,"  "King  Lear,"  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  "  The  Tempest,"  and  if  he  has 
not  learnt  something  of  the  height  and 
depth  and  breadth  of  Shakespeare's  gen- 
ius he  will  never  learn  to  know  these. 
Let  him  next  place  the  dramas  hitherto 
read  in  their  chronological  order,  and  add 
the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  "  as  an 
early  comedy  in  comparison  with  "  As 
you  Like  it ;  "  "  King  Richard  111." as  an 
early  history  in  comparison  with  "  King 
Henry  IV. ; "  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  as  an 
early  tragedy  in  comparison  with  "King 
Lear."  He  has  read  indeed  only  nine 
plays  out  of  thirty-seven,  but  if  he  has  not 
acquired  some  sense  of  the  growth  and 
history  of  Shakespeare's  powers  as  a 
dramatist  he  will  never  acquire  it.  Let 
one  thing  more  be  added,  the  "Sonnets," 
in  order  that  his  feeling  for  the  man 
Shakespeare,  who  forever  lurks  behind 
the  dramatist,  maybe  quickened  and  deep- 
ened. He  has  indeed  much  yet  to  learn, 
but  very  little,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  un- 
learn. 

In  the  case  of  Shakespeare  we  labor 
under  the  disadvantage  of  knowing  com- 
paratively little  of  his  life.  There  are 
persons  indeed  to  whom  this  seems  to  be 
no  disadvantage,  and  the  utterance  sounds 
somewhat  heroic  in  its  superiority  to  facts 
and  to  the  common  sentiment  of  men 
when  such  a  person  thanks  heaven  that 
we  can  read  the  poems  and  plays  without 
troubling  ourselves  with  any  of  the  gossip 
of  biography.  What  were  we  the  oetter 
for  endless  chatter  about  Anne  Hathaway  ? 
I  confess  that  I  fall  in  very  contentedly 
with  the  general  feeling  of  my  fellows  to 
which  no  relic  of  the  man  Shakespeare  is 
wholly  without  interest.  I  should  like  to 
know  him  as  well,  in  all  the  incidents  of 
his  life,  as  I  know  Dr.  Johnson.  "  All  my 
writings,"  said  Goethe,  "are  fragments  of 
a  great  confession."  And  so  it  is  and  so 
it  will  be  with  every  great  writer  who 
writes  not  merely  out  of  his  head  in  the 
dry  light  of  intellect,  but  out  of  his  head 
and  heart,  with  intellect,  imagination,  pas- 
sions, senses,  conscience,  will,  all  con- 
spiring to  one  common  result.  We  read 
the  great  confession  in  "Werther"  and 
"  Faust "  and  "  Tasso  "  and  "  Iphigenie  " 
and  "  Wilhelm  Meister"  and  "  Die  Wahl- 
verwandtschaften  and  the  "  West-5stlicher 
Divan "  with  twofold  intelligence  and 
double  sympathy,  because  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  Goethe  at  Frankfurt  and 
Strassburg  and  Wetzlar  in  the  Sturm 
tiftd  Dran^  oi  his  youth  ;  with  Goethe  at 
Weimar,  when  the  man  of  the  world  and 
the  idealist  within  him  —  the  Tasso  and 
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the  Antonio  —  were  at  odds  ;  with  Goethe  of  State  as  Latin  secretary;  in  his  house 
when,  after  his  stormy  struggles  towards  near  Bunhill  Fields  dictating  in  his  blind- 
unbounded  spiritual  lioerty,  he  found  that  ness  from  the  elbow-chair  —  the  "organ- 
true  freedom  was  attainable  only  through  voice  of  England  "  unheard  amid  the  noise 
a  wisely  limited  activity;  with  Goethe  of  Restoration  riot  —  or  sitting  at  the  door 
caught  in  the  toils  of  his  own  passions,  in  sunny  weather  in  his  grey  coarse  cloth 
vet  with  strong  and  deliberate  hand  de-  coat,  his  face  pale  but  not  cadaverous,  and 
livering  himself  from  those  toils;  with  his  sightless  eyes  still  clear,  to  outward 
Goethe  in  the  illuminated  wisdom,  the  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 
light,  wide  and  serene,  of  his  elder  years.         Knowing  Milton   thus,  we  shall  know 

There  is  of  course  gossip  of  biography  "  Samson  Agonistes  "  more  truly  and  fully 

\rith  which  no  true  student  of  literature  than  if  we  had  never  passed  beyond  the 

or  of  life  will  concern  himself.    An  accu-  poem  to  its  author,  and  we  shall  also  know 

mulation  of  trivial  accident  and  unorgan-  not  only  what  it  is  but  how  it  came  to  be 

ized  circumstance  on    which   mind   and  what  it  is.    In  refunding  the  poem  into 

character  have  had  no  play,  and  which  has  the  life,  and  interpreting  the  life  by  the 

had  no  play  on  these,  is  not  life  but  mere  poem,  we  have  come  to  see  and  feel  many 

lumber  and  litter.    Yet  it  sometimes  hap-  things  which  otherwise  must  have  escaped 

pens  that  a  seemingly  trivial  fact,  wholly  our  notice.     But  let   Professor   Masson 

devoid  of  interest  in  itself,  becomes  an  take  my  place  and  use  the  expositor's 

essential  link  in  a  chain  of  evidence  on  pointing-rod :  — 
which  depends  some  conclusion  of  weight. 

Dr.   Dryasdust  is  therefore  a  person  to-       The  story  of  Samson  mnst  have  seemed  to 

wards  whom  the  true  student  may  at  times  Milton  a  metaphor  or  allegory  of  much  of  his 

feel  grateful,   and   of  whom   he   will   not  own  life  in  its  later  stages.     He  also,  in  his 

lightly  think  scorn.  veteran  days,   after  the  Restoration,  was  a 

In  order  to  acquire  right   methods  in  champion  at  bay.  a  prophet  warrior  left  alone 

what  I  may  call  the  biographical  study  of  ^"^^"g  men  of  a  different  faith  and  different 

literature  (he  student  ^mu^t  set  him^self  TZZ'^'^'^^Vnal^^^^^^^ 

down  to  make  complete  acquaintance  with  ^^^^  ^im  for  his  past  services  to  that  cause 

at  least  one  great  author,  whose  life  is  far  by  insults,  calumnies,  and  jeers  at  his  misfor- 

more  fully  known  to  us  than  is  the  life  of  tunes  and  the  cause  itself.     He  also  was  blind 

Shakespeare.     It  will  be  his  task  to  col-  as  Samson  had  been — groping  about  among 

late  the  author's  life  and  his  works,  seeking  the  malignant  conditions  that  had  befallen 

to  interpret  each  in  and  through  the  other  ;  him,  helplessly  dependent  on  the  guiding  of 

to  refund  now  the  life  into  the  writings,  others,  and  bereft  of  the  external  consolations 

and  now  again  the  writings  into  the  life;  and  means  of  resistance  to  his  scorners  that 

or,  if  this  be  impossible,  to  consider  each  "I^S^^^T  r°"'^  *•  Y"^  ^^l""""^^  *'^^^-*  It"" 

alternately  as  th'e  text  and.  the  other  as  ^rt'l^hLTpTsr t'o^? tl^^^^^^^^^ 

Its  comnientary.     The  task  is  simpler  and  fie^  in  his  case  to  that  of  Samson.    Like  Sam- 

easier  when  the  author  happens  to  be  one  son,  substantially,  he  had  been  a  Nazarite  — 

whose  genius  is  not  of  the  dramatic  order,  no  drinker  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  but  one 

It  is  easier  to  discover  Milton  in  **Co-  who  had  always  been  an  ascetic  in  his  dedi- 

mus  "  or  "  Samson  Agonistes  "   than   to  cated  service  to  great  designs.    And  the  chief 

discover   Shakespeare    in   "  Othello  "  or  blunder  in  his  lite,  that  which  had  gone  near- 

"  Macbeth."     And  here  the  student  is  for-  est  to  wreck  it,  and  had  left  the  most  marring 

tunale  in  being  able  to  put  himself  under  consequences  and  the  most  painful  reflections, 

the  guidance  of  Professor  Masson,  so  that  J^  *^^  very  b  under  of  which,  twice  repeated, 

while  attempting  to  know  Milton    n  "  Co-  .^n^Te\^3tIrri^^^^^^  n!Il" 

„      J   .\j    "-  J      „  .       ,        "  „  son,  he  nad  married  a  r hihstinc  woman  —  one 

mus     and     Lycidas,     in  the  "  Sonnets,  ^^t  of  his  own  tribe,  and  having  no  thoughts 

in  "Paradise   Lost     and  "Paradise   Re-  or  interests  in  common  with  his  own;  and, 

gained,"  in   the  "  Areopagitica"  and  the  like  Samson,  he  had  suffered  indignities  from 

"Letter  on   Education,"  and  other  writ-  this  wife  and  her  relations,  till  he  had  learnt 

ings   in  verse  and   prose,  one  may  also  to  rue  the  match.  ...  In  short,  there  must 

come  to  know  him  as  the  lady  of  his  col-  have  rushed  upon  Milton,  contemplating  in 

lege,  virginal  in  aspect  and  purity  of  heart,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^  story  of  the  blind  Samson 

if  virile  in  intellect  and  will ;  as  the  young  ^^P^l^f  ^^«  Philistines,  so  many  similarities 

^^<>i.ic.«    of    UA^..fr^«    or»^.«^   u:^  K^Ao  ^  With  his  own  case,  that  there  is  little  wonder 

recluse   at   Horton  among  his  books  or  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^.       ^^^         .^ 

wandering  in  the  meadows  by  the  banks  treatment.  While  writing  "Samson  Ago- 
of  the  Colne;  in  London  as  the  armed  nistes"  {i.e.,  Samson  the  Agonist,  Athlete, 
champion  of  liberty,  domestic,  civil,  and  or  Wrestler)  he  must  have  been  secretly  con- 
religious  ;  in  the  chamber  of  the  Council  scious  throughout  that  he  was  representuig 
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much  of  his  own  feelings  and  experience ;  and 
the  reader  of  the  poem  who  knows  anjrthing 
of  Milton's  life  has  this  pressed  upon  him  at 
every  turn. 

In  MiltOQ*s  life,  as  in  Milton's  prose 
writings,  occur  passages  which  are  not 
admirable,  which  are  indeed  the  reverse 
of  admirable.  The  student  of  literature, 
we  may  presume,  is  a  lover  of  beauty,  and 
the  temptation  with  him  to  shirk  the  ugly 
passages  of  a  life  is  a  temptation  easily 
understood.  Here  he  may  say,  as  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  lately  been  saying  of 
Shelley,  here,  in  "Comus"  and  "Sam- 
son," here,  in  the  Council  Chamber  shel- 
tering Davenant  from  dangers  incurred 
through  his  Royalist  ardors,  here,  in  corn- 
pan  v  with  Lawrence,  listening  to  the  lute 
well  touched,  is  the  Milton  we  desire  to 
know,  the  Milton  who  delights.  Let  us, 
at  least  as  long  as  we  are  able,  avert  our 
eyes  from  the  Milton  who  disgusts,  from 
the  unamiable  Milton,  the  Milton  who 
calls  his  opponent  "an  idiot  by  breeding 
and  a  solicitor  by  presumption,"  the  Mil- 
ton who  helped  to  embitter  his  daughters* 
lives,  and  remembered  them  as  "unkind 
children  "  in  his  will.  What  is  gained  by 
forcing  this  disgusting  Milton  on  our  at- 
tention ?  We  choose,  if  we  can,  to  retain 
a  charming  picture  of  the  great  poet.  The 
delightful  true  Milton  is  the  Milton  after 
all.  Ah,  give  us  back  the  delightful  Mil- 
ton! 

But  the  lover  of  beauty  is  sometimes  a 
lover  of  truth,  and  in  the  long  run  he  will 
gain  not  only  more  of  truth  but  more  of 
Beauty  and  delight  by  cultivating  the 
power  and  habit  of  seeine  things  as  they 
are,  and  understanding  them  aright,  and 
acquiring  the  temper  of  justice  and  of 
charity,  than  if  he  were  to  indulge  what, 
to  speak  plainly,  is  a  kind  of  fastidious 
egotism.  A  man  compassed  about  with 
infirmity,  yet  a  heroic  man,  is  after  all 
better  worth  knowing  than  either  a  phan- 
tom or  a  fragment  of  a  man.  And  indeed 
unless  we  know  the  whole  man  we  shall 
comprehend  no  fragment  aright.  It  was 
not  admirable  in  Milton  that  he  should 
have  darkened  and  saddened  his  young 
wife's  bridal  days.  It  seems  at  a  first 
glance  ridiculous  and  odious  that  he 
should  have  celebrated  her  flight  from  his 
house  by  rushing  before  the  public  with  a 
pamphlet  on  divorce ;  it  seems  something 
worse  than  odious  that  he  should  have 
proposed  marriage  to  another  woman 
while  Mary  still  lived,  and  when  Miss 
Davis,  hacl  she  accepted  his  proposal, 
must  have  sacrificed  her  reputation,  and 
perhaps    her   happiness,   for   his   sake. 


Was  it  not,  then,  the  disgusting  Milton 
who  acted  thus?  No,  not  the  disgusting 
Milton,  but  the  very  Milton  who  beheld 
the  lady  of  "  Comus,"  and  who  presents  in 
his  pamphlets  on  divorce  noble  and  ex- 
alted views  on  this  same  subject  of  mar- 
riage. When,  instead  of  picking  and 
choosing  certain  fragments  of  Milton  and 
constructing  from  these  a  charming  vision 
to  gratify  our  own  particular  sentiment, 
we  come  to  know  and  understand  the  ac- 
tual man,  we  can  do  justice,  and  a  justice 
not  devoid  of  charity,  to  the  errors  of  the 
haughty  idealist;  we  shall  find  new  mean- 
ings in  the  Eve  and  the  Dalila  of  his  po- 
ems ;  and  if  we  choose  to  moralize,  we 
may  learn  the  humbling  truth  that  human 
greatness  and  human  infirmity  are  often 
near  akin,  and  that  to  dwell  in  the  empy- 
rean, though  glorious  for  a  mortal,  is  not 
always  the  best  preparation  for  sitting  with 
grace  and  amiability  by  the  fireside. 

We  shall  now  assume  that  our  student 
of  literature  has  mastered  what  I  have 
termed  the  biographical  method  of  study. 
Inquiring  how  this  or  that  piece  of  litera- 
ture came  to  be  what  it  is,  he  perceived 
that  it  belongs  to  a  group  of  works,  all 
possessing  certain  characteristics  in  com- 
mon, works  all  of  which  proceeded  from 
one  and  the  same  mind,  and  he  has  been 
led  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  that  mind 
and  the  history  of  its  development.  There 
are  qualities  possessed  in  common  by 
"King  Henry  IV."  and  "Measure  for 
Measure  "  and  "  Lear  "  and  "  The  Tem- 
pest "  which  cannot  be  found  in  "  Sejanus," 
or  "  The  Jew  of  Malta,"  or  "  The  13roken 
Heart ;  "signs  and  tokens  there  are  which 
would  make  us  cry  "  Shakespeare  I "  were 
we  to  discover  one  of  these  plays  for  the 
first  time  in  a  copy  without  title  page  or 
trace  of  the  author  s  name.  But  looking 
farther,  our  student  finds  certain  common 
characteristics  belonging  to  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  and  to  those  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  Marlowe  and  Ford  which  he  cannot 
find  in  plays  by  Dryden  or  Lee  or  Rowe. 
It  becomes  evident  to  him  that  all  Shake- 
speare's plays  belong  to  a  larger  group 
consisting  01  the  works  of  the  Elizabethan 
age.  Thus,  seeking  to  discover  how 
"  Hamlet,"  or  "  Lear,*^  or  "  The  Tempest  " 
came  to  be  what  it  is,  he  is  compelled  to 
pass  beyond  the  author  of  those  plays,  to 
leave  the  biographical  study  of  literature, 
and  to  enter  on  the  wider  field  of  historical 
study.  He  now  needs  to  know  more  than 
an  author,  he  must  know  a  period. 

In  the  study  of  an  individual  author  the 
inquirer,  as  we  have  seen,  first  investi- 
gates the  peculiar  nature  of  the  author's 
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genius,  and  then  endeavors  to  trace  its 
development  through  successive  stages ; 
so  here,  in  the  historical  study  of  litera- 
ture, he  will  seek  first  to  understand  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  age,  and 
secondly,  to  follow  the  movement  of  the 
age,  observing  how  it  arose  out  of  the  past, 
how  it  culminated,  how  it  prepared  the 
way  for  a  new  epoch  and  then  declined. 
To  know  a  period  aright  we  must  know 
its  outward  body  and  its  inward  spirit; 
we  must  study  it  in  its  actions,  its  pas- 
sions, and  its  thought.  What  were  its 
great  achievements  in  the  material  world 
and  its  daily  habits  of  social  life  ?  What 
were  its  dominant  emotions.^  what  were 
its  guiding  ideas  ?  And  finally,  is  there 
any  common  element  or  principle  which 
manifests  itself  alike  in  ideas,  emotions, 
and  action  ? 

Can  we,  for  example,  perceive  any  cen- 
tral and  ruling  tendency  in  the  age  which 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon  and  Hooker  and 
Spenser  represent  in  literature?  I  have 
elsewhere  ventured  to  assert  that  a  pro- 
found interest  in  reality  as  opposed  to 
abstractions,  a  rich  feeling  for  concrete 
fact,  was  the  dominant  characteristic  of 
the  Elizabethan  age.  The  greatest  theo- 
logical thinker  of  tne  time  was  not  greatly 
concerned  about  the  abstract  dogmas  of 
theology,  but  gave  the  full  force  of  his 
mind  to  laying  the  foundations  and  build- 
ing up,  litce  a  wise  master  builder,  the 
fabric  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  great 
philosopher  of  the  Elizabethan  age  looked 
with  disdain  on  the  speculations  in  vacuo^ 
as  they  appeared  to  him,  of  the  elder 
philosophies  ;  his  own  discoveries  were 
** copied,"  as  he  says,  "from  a  very  an- 
cient model,  even  the  world  itself."  He 
too,  like  Hooker,  desired  to  be  a  master 
builder;  he  would  fain  "lay  a  foundation 
in  the  human  understanding  for  a  holy 
temple  after  the  model  of  the  world. 
Light  indeed  seemed  precious  to  Bacon, 
but  precious  chiefly  in  order  to  the  attain- 
ment of  fruit.  Spenser,  the  dreamer  of 
fairyland,  in  his  romantic  epic  professes 
not  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man  as 
Milton  afterwards  professed  ;  he  does  not, 
like  Pope,  turn  into  verse  a  series  of  phil- 
osophical or  pseudo-philosophical  views 
concerning  the  nature  and  state  of  man 
with  respect  to  the  universe ;  he  professes 
no  other  general  intention  than  "  to  fash- 
ion a  gentleman  or  noble  person  in  virtu- 
ous and  gentle  discipline.*^  And  Shake- 
speare, With  his  company  of  fellow-drama- 
tists, is  profoundly  interested  in  the  char- 
acters and  deeds  of  men  and  women,  in 
their  relations  one  with  another,  their  joys 


and  sorrows,  their  loves  and  hatreds,  their 
laughter  and  their  tears ;  and  hence  the 
possibility  of  his  great  dramatic  creations. 

The  action,  the  emotions,  and  the  ideas 
of  an  age  may  to  some  extent,  and  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  be  studied  apart 
from  one  another;  the  action,  in  the  lives 
of  statesmen  and  warriors,  and  above  all 
in  records  of  the  social  life  of  the  time  ; 
the  emotions,  in  its  poetry  and  art;  the 
ideas,  in  the  writings  of  its  theologians, 
philosophers,  moralists,  men  of  science. 
But  we  must  also  endeavor  to  see  ideas, 
passions,  action,  in  their  vital  relations 
and  mutual  intercourse  as  parts  of  a  living 
organism ;  that  is,  we  must  study  not  only 
the  anatomy  but  the  physiology  of  the  age. 
There  are  epochs,  such  as  that  of  the 
French  Revolution,  when  ideas  have  in- 
flamed passions,  and  passions  have  trans- 
formed themselves  into  ideas,  and  when 
both  ideas  and  passions  hurry  forward  to 
obtain  expression  and  realization  in  some 
stupendous  deed;  and  such  epochs  of 
flood  and  fire  seldom  pass  without  displac- 
ing old  strata  and  creating  a  new  stratum, 
from  which  flowers  and  fruits  of  kinds 
hitherto  unknown  will  in  due  time  arise. 

I  have  said  that  the  student  will  do  more 
than  study  the  characteristics  of  the  pe- 
riod ;  he  will  watch  the  life  of  the  period 
in  the  various  moments  of  its  develop- 
ment and  its  decline.  If  a  writer  belongs  * 
to  an  age  in  which  a  revolution  in  ideas  is 
accomplishing  itself,  in  which  old  dogmas 
are  passing  away,  although  this  great  fact 
—  the  dying  of  an  old  faith  —  may  be  the 
central  characteristic  of  the  epoch,  it  mat- 
ters much  to  the  individual  whether  he  is 
summoned  to  take  part  in  the  movement 
at  this  moment  or  at  that  He  may  arrive 
at  manhood  just  when  the  weariness  and 
profound  indifference,  proper  to  the  first 
moment  in  the  decay  and  approaching 
agony  of  an  old  belief,  are  universal.  He 
will  still  continue  a  believer,  but  his  belief 
will  be  no  more  than  a  piece  of  lifeless 
custom.  Or  he  may  belong  to  the  moment 
of  awakening  doubt  and  critical  inquiry. 
Or,  yet  again,  to  the  moment  when  the 
negation  of  a  received  faith  has  itself  be- 
come the  newer  creed,  when  the  old  inter- 
ests and  passions  connected  with  tradi- 
tional beliefs  are  alarmed,  and  a  combat 
hand  to  hand  is  being  waged.  Or  the 
epoch  of  contemptuous  jest  and  mockery 
may  have  arrived.  Or  the  first  presages 
may  already  have  been  felt  of  the  serious 
faith  of  the  future.* 


*  I  haTe  drawn  my  illustrations  from  Jouffrey*! 
markable  study.  Comment  les  Dogroes  finissent. 
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No  period  of  our  literature  leads  itself  { the  laat  half  of  the  century.     Foreign  infli 


^w.  i^    jaturally   to   historical    study,  and  ■    „ 

indeed  to  biographical  study  also,  than  the  French  li 
eighteenth  century.  The  sources  of  in.  "*''•'  '"'' 
formation  are  abundant',  material  as  de- 
lightful as  it  is  imporlaal  lies  open  before 
the  student;  he  is  consUnlly  in  the  com- 
pany of  eminent  men  and  interesting 
women.  The  period  is  sufficiently  remote 
from  our  own  day  to  permit  us  to  view  it 
dispassionately  ;  and  the  chief  movements 
of  the  time  can  be  clearly  discerned  in 
their  origin,  development,  and  issue.  Our 
historian  of  English  thought  in  that  cen- 
tury, Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  in  a  lecture  on 
the  study  of  English  literature,  lately  de- 
livered at  St.  Andrews,  spoke  with  excel- 
lent judgment  of  acquaintance  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  an  age  and  acquaintance  with 
its  social  conditions  as  essential  to  a  right 
knowledge  of  its  literature.  The  lecturer 
did  not  quote  an  admirable  page  from 
the  "  History  of  English  Thought  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  which  is  so  much  to 
my  purpose  that  I  shall  make  amends  for 
Mr.  Stephen's  error  by  copying  it  here. 


The  characlei  of  an  imaginilive  literature 
is  a  function  of  many  forces.  It  depends  not 
only  upon  the  current  philosophy,  but  upon 
the  inherited  peculiarities  of  the  race,  upon 
its  history,  its  climite,  its  social  and  political 
relations,  and  upon  individual  peculiarilies  of 
mind  and  temperament,  which  defy  all  attempt 
at  explanation.  Thus,  in  our  English  litera- 
ture of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  can  sec  the 
reflection  of  the  national  character ;  its  sturdy 
;  the  intellectual  shortsighted. 


would  have  to  be  considered. 
Dryden  and  Pope 
what  Italian  had  been  to  Spenser  and  Milton ; 
the  intiuence  of  Bayle  mav  be  traced  in  the 
earlier  criticism,  as  at  a  later  period  Mon- 
tesquieu, Rousseau,  and  Voltaire  profoundly 
affected  English  thought.  The  attempt,  then, 
to  deduce  Pope  from  Clarke,  or  to  connect 
Swift  with  Butler,  to  the  nealect  of  the  many 
conflicting  influences,  would  be  necessarily 
illusory.  It  is  not  (he  less  true  that  remark- 
able analogies  may  be  traced  between  the 
speculative  and  the  imaginative  literature. 
The  complex  conditions  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred aflecled  both  modes  of  thought;  and 
sometimes  we  may  best  regard  the  two  mani- 
festations as  sprinfcing  from   the  s 


s  directly  influencing  each  other.' 


Between  the  epoch  of  Puritan  enthu- 
siasm and  the  epoch  of  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  lies  this  rich  level  period  of 
common  sense,  when  enthusiasm  was  dis- 
credited and  yet  could  not  long  be  sup- 
pressed. If  we  would  understand  its 
literature  aright  we  should  study  the  age 
not  only  in  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  "  and 
the   "  Essay  on   Man,"  in  "  The  Spec 


Clarissa 
Tom  Jones,"  but  in  the  letters  of  Horace 
Walpole  and  those  of  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montagu,  the  pictures  of  Hogarth,  the 
sermons  of  Butler,  the  lives  of  Wesley 
and  Whitefield,  the  operas  and  oratorios 
of  Handel,  the  brilliant  mockeries  of  Vol> 
tat  re,  and  the  tears  and  raptures  of  Rous- 

Once  n 


, ,  ,        ■, ,      .  ,-.",..     I      ""^>.  ."".^  ..fting  his  eyes  and  looking 

which  enables  it  to  gr^p  details  whilst  |  abroad,  the  student  of  English  literature 


(ejecting  general  systems;  the  resulting 
dency  to  compromise,  which  leads  it  to  acqui- 
esce in  heterogeneous  masses  of  opinion ;  its 
humor,  its  deep  moral  feeling,  its  prejudices, 
its  strong  animal  propensities,  and  so  forth. 
Or,  again,  the  social  development  affects  the 
literature.  The  whole  tone  of  thought  is  evi- 
dently colored  by  the  sentiments  of  a  nation 
definitely  emerging  from  the  older  organiza- 
lion  to  a  modern  order  of  society.  We  see 
the  formation  of  an  important  middle  class 
and  of  an  audience  composed,  not  of  solitary 
students  or  magnificent  nobles,  but  of  mer- 
chants, politicians,  lawyers,  and  doctors,  eager 
(or  amusement,  delighting  in  infinite  personal 
gossip,  and  talking  over  its  own  peculiarities 
with  ceaseless  interest  in  coffee-houses,  clubs, 
and  theatres.  Nor,  again,  are  the  political 
influences  unimpottanl.  The  cessation  of  the 
fierce  struggles  of  the  previous  century  culmi- 
nating in  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  a  par- 
Itamentary  oligarchy,  led  to  a  dying  out  of  the 
vehement  discussions  which  at  other  periods 
have  occupied  men's  minds  exclusively,  and 
made  room  (or  that  iheolocical  controversy 
which  I  have  described,  and  which  itself  dis- 
appeared as  the  political  interests  revived  io 


ill  perceive  that  there  are  groups  of 
writings  not  arbitrarily  formed  and  larger 
than  can  be  comprehended  within  any  age 
or  even  within  the  history  of  any  nation. 
He  will  perceive  a  kinship  between  "  Mac- 
beth "  and  "  The  Orphan  "  and  "  Plitdre  " 
and  "  Le  Roi  s'amuse  "  and  the  "  Agamem- 
non "  and  the  "  Medea."  All  these  belong 
to  the  dramatic  order  of  writings.  What 
then  is  the  drama  ?  What  are  its  laws  or 
principles?  How  does  it  differ  from  the 
epic?  What  constitutes  a  tragedy?  What 
are  the  essentials  of  a  tragic  plot  ?  What 
is  required  in  the  character  of  a  tragic 
hero?  That  is  to  say,  the  investigator 
who  has  examined  a  piece  of  literature 
simply  in  order  to  know  what  it  is,  and 
who  iiicjuiring  then  how  it  came  to  be 
what  it  IS,  has  studied  first  the  genius  of 
an  individual  author  and  next  the  genius 
of  a  particular  period  to  which  that  author 
belongs,  is  now  compelled  to  take  a  wider 

*  Hiuoij  of  Eniliih  Tbouiht,  elCq  voL  ii.,  p.  jjo. 
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view;  and  seeking  to  know  whether  there 
be  not  certain  principles  common  to  all 
literature  and  derived  from  the  general 
mind  of  humanity,  he  passes  from  the  bio- 
graphical and  the  historical  to  the  philo- 
sophical study  of  literature. 

That  there  are  such  general  laws  or  prin- 
ciples applying  to  the  various  forms  of 
literature,  in  whatever  age  and  in  what- 
ever clime  produced,  is  certain ;  but  now- 
adays the  prevalence  of  the  historical 
method,  as  exercised  most  commonly 
within  some  narrow  field,  has  caused  a 
natural  timidity  in  putting  forth  those 
large  inductions  which  the  historical 
method  itself  would  justify  if  the  range  of 
its  operation  were  extended.  It  is  not 
desirable  that  the  professor  of  English 
literature  should  become  a  lecturer  on  the 
science  of  the  beautiful  or  the  theory  of 
the  fine  arts.  In  and  through  his  histor- 
ical criticism,  however,  will  assuredly 
gleam  certain  openings  and  vistas  leading 
in  the  direction  of  that  criticism  which  I 
have  termed  philosophical.  And  if  En- 
glish literature  be  connected  in  our  col- 
lege and  university  courses  with  either 
Greek  or  Latin,  or  French  or  German 
literature,  the  thoughtful  student  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  aroused  by  his  compara- 
tive studies  to  consider  questions  which 
demand  an  answer  from  philosophy.  Two 
books  which  I  should  certainly  like  to  see 
in  the  hand  of  every  student  of  literature 
are  the  "  Poetic "  of  Aristotle  and  Les- 
sing^s  **  Laocoon." 

Edward  Dowden. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  WRITE  this  confession  in  the  hope 
that  my  sad  example  may  prevent  any 
over-confident  and  headstrong  persons 
who  may  chance  to  read  it  from  following 
the  disastrous  path  of  self-will  and  sel£ 
flattery  which  has  led  me  into  the  misery 
which  I  now  endure,  and  which  will 
plunge  me  hereafter  into  punishments 
which  I  dare  not  think  of.  I  know  that  I 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  myself.  The 
power  —  the  coveted  possession  of  which 
has  brought  me  down  to  destruction  of 
both  body  and  soul  —  is  by  no.  means  in- 
herited, but  is  the  result  of  years  of  care- 
ful cultivation  on  my  part  No  hereditary 
second  sight,  no  mysterious  biological 
power,  no  magic  susceptibility,  has  been 
left  me  as  a  legacy  by  my  forefathers.  On 


the  contrary,  the  members  of  my  family 
for  generations  past  have  been  easy-going 
respectable  yeomen,  contented  with  their 
placid  country  lives,  and  absolutely  igno- 
rant and  careless  of  the  ever-widening 
doctrines  of  modern  schools  of  thought. 

My  father  is  a  well-to-do  and  respected 
farmer  in  the  west  country,  my  mother  a 
hard-headed,  thrifty  Yorkshire  woman. 
Both  are  narrow-minded,  intensely  con- 
servative, and  absolutely  devoid  of  all 
spirituality  and  romance.  I  am  the  young- 
est of  five  sturdy  uninteresting  boys  and 
girls  —  now  men  and  women — of  the 
heavy  Anglo-Saxon  type.  In  my  boyhood 
I  exhibited  no  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics beyond  a  stubborn  will,  which  brought 
me  continually  into  trouble,  and  an  un- 
usually strong  faculty  of  sympathy  with 
other  beings — both  human  and  brute 
beasts.  By  sheer  force  of  will  and  work 
I  raised  myself  at  a  comparatively  early 
age  to  the  top  of  the  grammar  scnool  in 
the  neighboring  town.  My  progress  was 
considered  to  be  so  eood  that  when  I  was 
of  fitting  age  my  father  was  persuaded  to 
allow  me  to  compete  for  an  unimportant 
scholarship  at  one  of  the  universities,  and 
this  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure. 

A  few  months  after  this  success  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred,  trivial  in  itself,  which 
created  a  considerable  impression  upon 
me,  and  had  no  small  influence  in  shaping 
my  destiny.  One  lovely  summer  morning 
—  a  Monday,  I  remember  —  in  my  first 
long  vacation,  having  risen  early  I  went 
out  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  on  the  dew- 
less  tor  Dehind  our  old  home.  I  fell  to 
thinking  on  the  text  of  the  young  curate's 
Sunday  evening  sermon,  which  had  haunt- 
ed me  through  the  night.  It  was  "  Know 
ye  not  that  we  shall  judge  angels?** 
VVhether  I  had  been  inattentive,  or 
whether  the  curate  had  failed  to  handle 
his  theme  skilfully  or  wisely,  I  do  not 
know.  But  the  effect  of  the  sermon  was 
to  raise  ambitions  within  me  little  short  of 
blasphemous.  With  no  very  definite  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and 
less  of  the  conclusion  to  which  my 
thoughts  were  leading  me,  the  idea  of  our 
implied  superiority  to,  and  future  power 
over  the  beings  of  another  and  a  higher 
world  fascinated  me,  and  what  was  at  first 
a  whimsical  fancy  rapidly  developed  itself 
into  desire,  and  soon  I  found  myself  — 
not  without  some  sense  of  half-amused 
shame  —  almost  mechanically  willing  that 
a  heavenly  being  should  acknowledge  me 
now,  while  I  was  still  in  this  life,  as  its 
judge  and  master. 

I  feel  explanation  is  due  here.    When 
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I  was  quite  a  young  lad  at  the  grammar 
school,  our  little  town  was  visited  by  a 
professed  mesmerist,  who  claimed  to  ex- 
ercise command  over  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  men  and  women  by  directing  upon  them 
the  concentrated  power  of  his  will,  which, 
overpowering  and  beating  down  the  voli- 
tion of  the  persons  on  whom  he  operated, 
rendered  them  subservient  to  him  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
extent  of  ascendancy  which  his  will,  nat- 
urally strong,  and  carefully  trained  to  con- 
centration, was  able  to  obtain  over  the 
wills  of  those  on  whom  he  practised.  His 
demonstrations  were  fairly  successful,  but 
the  performance  was  not  popular  with  the 
rustics,  who  were  suspicious  of  witchcraft, 
and  the  professor  left  the  town  after  giv- 
ing only  one  exhibition  of  his  powers. 

I  treasured  up  in  my  mind  what  he  had 
said,  and  from  that  day  began  to  practise 
putting  my  will  privately  against  the  wills 
of  all  with  whom  I  came  in  contact. 
When  wanting  anything  done  by  human 
being  or  animal,  I  was  not  content  to  ask 
or  to  order,  or  where  neither  was  possible 
to  wish,  but  I  formed  the  habit  of  willing 
with  all  my  strength  that  the  thing  should 
be  done.  As  time  went  on,  1  discovered 
that  I  bad  undoubtedly  acquired  a  certain 
power  over  others,  and  the  habit  strength- 
ened itself  until  I  was  unable  to  resist 
endeavoring  to  bend  even  events  to  my 
will. 

And  thus  it  was  that  I  detected  myself 
willing  that  some  heavenly  being  should 
be  my  servant.  I  lingered  for  a  short 
time  on  the  hilltop,  and  then  dismissing 
the  absurd  subject  from  my  mind,  began 
to  descend  towards  home  for  breakfast. 
And  now  occurred  the  incident  which  has 
been  the  source  of  so  much  of  my  present 
wretchedness. 

A  long,  narrow  lane  with  high  banks 
and  double  hedges  leads  from  the  main 
road  which  winds  round  the  foot  of  the  tor 
to- the  outlying  parts  of  my  father's  farm. 
Half-way  the  lane  suddenly  widens,  and 
a  grassy  patch,  shaded  by  three  huge 
beeches,  affords  a  favorite  camping-ground 
to  gipsies,  who  were  common  enough  in 
those  days  in  our  part  of  the  country.  As 
I  passed  this  place  I  noticed  that  a  few 
gipsies  had  arrived  since  I  started  in  the 
morning.  A  hundred  yards  or  so  farther 
on  I  was  suddenly  confronted  by  a  young 
gipsy  girl  about  eighteen  years  old,  tall, 
dark,  handsome,  and  straight,  with  a  sin- 
gularly powerful  face,  and  dark,  imperious 
eyes.  She  offered  to  tell  my  fortune  if  I 
would  cross  her  hand  with  silver;  and 
struck  by  her  beauty  and  sweet  voice,  I 


laughingly  assented,  laid  a  shilling  in  her 
hand,  and  showed  her  my  palm.  She 
took  my  hand  in  hers,  and  had  only 
glanced  at  it  when  I  noticed  her  manner 
change  from  liveliness  to  considerable 
gravity,  and  even  alarm.  Gradually,  as 
her  scrutiny  continued,  she  became  more 
and  more  agitated,  and  at  last,  pale  as 
death,  she  fell  on  her  knees  before  me, 
placed  my  hand  reverently  on  her  head, 
and  then  rising  again,  moved  silently  away. 
I  stopped  her  and  asked  what  was  the 
cause  of  her  emotion.  She  turned  round 
and  faced  me,  raised  her  hands  in  a  sup- 
plicating attitude,  and  whispered  rather 
than  spoke,  **  Lord  of  the  spirits^  be  mer- 
ciful to  me  and  to  my  father's  house,  for 
we  are  all  your  slaves  to  do  with  as  you 
will."  With  that  she  bowed  gracefully 
and  deeply  in  semi-Oriental  fashion  ;  and 
though  I  called  to  her  more  than  once  to 
come  back  to  me,  she  disappeared  into 
the  double  hedge  of  the  lane,  and  I  saw 
her  no  more. 

This  incident  made  a  considerable  im- 
pression on  me  at  the  time  and  flattered 
my  boyish  vanity  more  than  I  cared  to 
confess  to  myself.  Later  in  the  day  I 
took  an  opportunity  of  passing  by  where 
the  camp  had  been,  but  the  gipsies  had 
flown,  and  no  trace  of  them  was  left. 

The  weeks  passed  by,  and  when  it  was 
time  for  me  to  return  to  college,  the  oc- 
currence had  nearly  passed  out  of  my 
mind.  A  few  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  term  I  happened  to  meet  in  a 
friend's  rooms  a  man  who  had  just  come 
up.  He  was  rather  older  than  most  of  us 
undergraduates,  and  was  in  some  ways  a 
remarkable  figure.  Tall,  dark,  with  a 
square-cut  resolute  face  and  flashing  dark 
eyes,  he  impressed  me  at  once  as  one  who 
was  my  equal,  if  not  my  master,  in  strength 
of  will ;  while  there  was  something  about 
him  which  showed  he  was  a  man  of  some 
knowledge  of  the  world,  which  I  was  not. 
He  seemed  to  recognize  something  sym- 
pathetic in  my  character,  for  before  we 
had  been  many  minutes  in  the  same  room 
we  found  ourselves  talking  to  each  other 
quite  intimately.  When  1  first  saw  him  I 
felt  there  was  something  familiar  in  him, 
whether  it  was  his  face,  voice,  or  manner, 
I  could  not  tell.  I  knew  1  had  never  seen 
him  before,  yet  he  was  not  altogether  a 
stranger  to  me.  We  thus  became  inti- 
mate rather  rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  it 
was  agreed  that,  if  possible,  he  should 
occupy  the  rooms  next  to  mine,  which  by 
chance  were  vacant.  To  our  mutual  sat- 
isfaction this  was  shortly  arranged,  and 
he  soon  became  my  constant  companion. 
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One  night  we  had  been  reading  together, 
and  were  enjoying  a  quiet  pipe  after  our 
labors,  when  our  conversation  turned 
upon  the  doings  of  the  **  thought-readers," 
whose  performances  were  creating  sonne 
stir  at  the  time.  My  friend,  whose  name 
was  Inglott,  said  that  he  did  not  believe 
it  possible  for  any  man  to  tell  what  was 
passing  in  the  brain  of  another.  I  main- 
tained that  while  *'pin  and  pain  finding" 
was,  in  my  opinion,  rather  "spot-hunting" 
than  "thought  reading,"  the  perception  of 
the  unspoken  thoughts  of  another  man 
was  bv  no  means  a  thing  to  be  considered 
outsiae  the  range  of  possibility.  My  dis- 
cipline and  practice  of  the  past  few  years 
had  indeed  given  me  some  facility  in 
forcing  those  over  whom  I  had  gained 
ascendancy  to  adopt  in  conversation  an 
unspoken  word  of  my  choosing.  To  my 
shame  be  it  said,  I  had  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  when  a  boy,  made  even  the  old 
rector  (dead  years  ago)  use  perfectly 
irrelevant  language  in  the  middle  of  his 
sermon,  to  his  own  consternation  and  the 
boundless  surprise  of  the  congregation. 
It  did  not  then  seem  to  me  impossible 
that  a  man  should  so  train  himself  as  to 
practise  to  a  successful  result  the  con- 
verse of  the  process  with  which  I  was  so 
familiar.  Indeed  I  flattered  myself  that  I 
had  already  acquired  the  gift  to  a  small 
extent. 

I  did  not  say  all  this  at  first  to  Inglott, 
but  on  his  pressing  me  for  some  time  to 
give  reasons  for  what  he  clearly  consid- 
ered to  be  an  absurd  belief,  I  maae  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  and  told  him  of  the  mesmerist 
of  my  boyhood,  and  of  my  steady  practice 
of  the  art  of  mesmerism.  He  appeared 
to  be  much  interested,  and  we  talked  on 
the  subject  long  into  the  night. 

When  he  left  my  rooms,  I  went  to  bed 
but  not  to  sleep.  The  curate's  text  and 
the  words  of  the  gipsy  girl  kept  recurring 
to  me,  and  they  made  me  restless  and 
wakeful.  Towards  morning  I  began  to 
drowse,  but  was  wakened  very  early  by 
Inglott  bursting  into  my  room  in  a  state 
of  considerable  excitement.  It  appeared 
that  he,  too,  could  not  sleep,  and  he  had 
now  come  to  ask  my  assistance  in  a  matter 
which  concerned  nim  very  deeply.  He 
told  me  something  of  his  history,  now  he 
had  been  brought  up  in  Syria,  where  his 
father  had  for  years  held  a  consular  ap- 

C ointment,  and  where  he  himself  had  im- 
ibed  a  strong  belief  in  the  powers  of 
necromancy  and  magic,  and  had,  further, 
bad  some  practical  training  in  these  arts. 
He  hinted  at  a  sorrow  which  had  over- 
shadowed his  life,  and  then,  begging  me 


to  excuse  his  making  any  further  revela- 
tion at  the  present  moment,  told  me  that 
he  needed  the  help  of  a  man  with  a  strong 
and  disciplined  will  to  help  him  in  a  plan 
which  he  had  roughly  sketched  out  for 
lessening,  and  perhaps  removing,  the  sad 
load  of  sorrow  with  which  he  was  bur- 
dened. 

I  willingly  promised  him  every  assist- 
ance that  I  could  give,  and  it  suddenly 
flashed  across  mv  mind  that  by  the  aid  of 
Inglott^s  magical  power,  in  adaition  to  my 
own  peculiar  faculties,  I  might  attain  an 
influence  over  the  beings  of  this  world  and 
the  other,  which  might  almost  entitle  me 
to  the  name  the  gipsy  girl  gave  me.  It 
was  my  turn  now  to  tell  a  part  of  my  story 
to  Inglott,  and  in  the  end  we  agreea  to  aid 
each  other,  and  to  instruct  each  other  in 
the  peculiar  arts  of  which  we  respectively 
had  knowledge. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Having  made  this  compact,  we  lost  no 
time  in  acting  upon  it.  We  began  that 
same  evening  to  practise  the  concentra- 
tion of  our  wills  upon  some  definite  ob- 
ject, more  especially  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  close  relation  between 
each  other's  intelligences.  For  instance, 
I  would  silently  desire  him  to  do  some 
trifling  act,  blowing  out  a  candle,  bringing 
me  a  book,  or  such  like,  and  very  shortly 
I  found  that  I  could  not  only  make  him 
comprehend  what  I  wished  him  to  do,  but 
could  compel  him  to  doj't.  On  his  part,  I 
found  him  to  be  an  apt  pupil,  so  that  on 
the  second  or  third  evening  of  practice  I 
perceived  some  slight  stirring  of  recogni- 
tion in  my  own  mind  of  what  he  was  si- 
lently desiring  me  to  do.  Inglott  found 
these  efforts  of  concentration  very  tiring, 
as  he  was  quite  unaccustomed  to  sudi 
mental  exertion,  and  when  he  began  to 
feel  fatigue,  we  turned  to  his  branch  of 
mystical  science,  and  here  I  found  I  bad 
everything  to  learn.  I  had  had  absolutely 
no  experience  in  what  is  called  spiritual- 
ism, and  the  most  trivial  manifestations  of 
the  presence  and  material  power  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world  were 
amazing,  and  even  alarming  to  me.  The, 
to  me,  extraordinary  mediumistic  power 
shown  by  my  friend  in  our  earlier  experi- 
ments very  strongly  moved  my  curiosity, 
and  I  determined  to  study  necromancy 
and  its  allied  arts  deeply.  For  a  long  time 
I  gave  up  nearly  the  whole  of  my  days 
to  reading  such  books  on  the  subject  of 
black  art  as  I  could  obtain,  and  many 
weeks  bad  not  elapsed  before  I  had  a 
deeper  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
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tect  than  In^lott.  In  practice,  however, 
he  throughout  had  the  advantage  of  me  in 
his  imperturbable  calmness  and  readiness 
of  resource.  It  was  long  before  I  could 
meet  the  spirits  face  to  face  without  some 
degree  of  agitation,  but  I  gradually  over- 
came my  weakness,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  term  could  face  ordinary  manifesta- 
tions without  betraying  undue  nervous- 
ness. While  carrying  on  this  branch  of 
our  studies,  we  hacl  by  no  means  neglected 
the  other,  and  by  degrees  we  had  brought 
our  minds  into  such  close  relation^  that 
through  mere  sympathy  each  was  not  only 
able  to  perceive  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
what  was  passing  in  the  other^s  mind,  but 
each  was  able  at  will  to  reflect  upon  the 
mind  of  the  other  what  was  passing  in 
his  own.  In  fact,  we  had  established  a 
system  of  silent  mental  communication, 
which,  however,  was  far  from  being  per- 
fect 

One  night,  when  we  had  continued  our 
studies  several  months,  as  we  were  hold- 
ing our  usual  siancc^  we  became  aware 
that  we  were  about  to  be  favored  with  a 
manifestation  of  greater  importance  than 
those  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed. 
There  was  a  bright  fire  burning  in  the 
grate,  although  the  weather  was  warm; 
but  we  had  always  found  a  fire  an  agreea- 
ble companion,  inspiring  confidence  and 
lessening  nervousness  in  our  stances,  and 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  lighting  one  when- 
ever the  heat  was  not  actually  oppressive. 
A  sanctuary  lamp,  fed  with  a  sweet-smell- 
ing Oriental  oil,  was  burning  faintly  in  a 
recess  in  the  wall ;  and  a  small  brasier  of 
lighted  charcoal  was  smouldering  on  the 
round  table  before  which  we  sat.  During 
the  day  we  had  been  studying  together  a 
strange  little  volume  on  necromancy,  which 
Inglott  had  translated  for  me  from  the 
Syriac  ;  and  we  had  just  performed,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  a  curious  incantation, 
said  to  be  of  Chaldean  origin,  which  we 
had  found  in  the  book.  We  were  awaiting 
the  result  in  silence,  when  suddenly  we 
heard  a  sound  as  of  very  distant  thunder, 
and  then  a  slight  tremor  seized  the  room. 
In  less  than  a  minute  this  ceased,  and  a 
deadly  silence  ensued.  As  the  silence 
continued,  an  awful  feeling  of  oppression 
settled  down  slowly  upon  my  spirit,  and 
this  increased  until  the  sense  of  being 
overwhelmed  was  almost  greater  than  I 
could  bear.  I  looked  across  at  Inglott, 
and  I  could  see  and  feel  that  he  was  suf- 
fering very  much  in  the  same  way  that  I 
was.  It  was  only  by  exercising  the  great- 
est self-restraint  that  I  could  prevent  my- 
self from  crying  out,  when,  after  a  few 
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minutes  of  this  silence,  I  became  conscious 
that  the  dim  light  in  which  we  were  sitting 
was  being  withdrawn.  Slowly  the  light 
faded  out  of  the  fire  and  the  lamp,  and 
even  the  dull  glow  of  the  dying  embers  in 
the  brasier  ceased  to  be  visible,  while  to 
the  terrors  of  our  position  was  added  "  the 
horror  of  great  darkness."  Just  when  the 
tension  threatened  to  become  quite  un- 
bearable, the  strain  on  mv  nerves  was 
suddenly  eased,  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
room  brilliant  sparks  of  light,  apparently 
chasing  each  other  towards  a  point  just 
above  the  cold  brasier,  became  visible. 
These  scintillations  gradually  concen- 
trated themselves  into  a  luminous  floatins; 
globe,  which  hovered  above  us  in  a  curi- 
ously persistent  manner.  Although  the 
extreme  tension  on  our  minds  was  re- 
duced, a  very  painful  feeling  of  awe  re- 
mained present  with  us,  more  especially 
as  we  found  that  we  could  influence  this 
strange  manifestation  in  no  way. 

I  should  here  explain  that  we  had  long 
since  discovered  that,  by  concentrating 
our  wills  together  in  any  prearrangea 
direction,  we  were  able  to  influence  very 
materially  the  form  and  intensity  of  the- 
manifestation  at  the  moment  presented  tcv 
us.  We  rarely  found  much  difficulty  in^ 
as  it  were,  reducing  the  forces  producing; 
the  results  before  us  to  their  elements  — 
in  resolving  them  and  analyzing  them,,  so 
to  speak.  But  in  the  present  instance  we 
found  that  our  wills  were  opposed  by  some 
strong  power  which  evidently  was  resist- 
ing us ;  in  short  that,  instead  of  finding 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  effects  as 
hitherto,  we  were  now  in  the  presence  of 
an  active  cause,  —  that,  instead  of  deal- 
ing with  mere  phenomenal  consequences, 
we  now  had  to  do  with  some  mysterious 
originating  power. 

I  was  able  to  convey  mentally  to  my 
companion  a  certain  amount  of  what  was 
passing  through  my  mind,  and  1  could  feel 
that  he  had  arrived  at  a  similar  conclu- 
sion regarding  the  unusual  importance  of 
this  manifestation.  We  silently  resolved 
to  beat  down  the  resistance  o£  this  phe- 
nomenon by  the  combined  strength  of  j^ur 
wills,  and  to  force  the  originating  cause  to 
develop  itself  to  us  in  some  tangible  shape. 
All  our  efforts  were,  however,  unavailing. 
We  attained  no  success  that  night,  beyond 
compelling  the  luminous  object  to  expand 
and  contract,  to  remain  quiet  or  to  move 
at  our  will ;  and  we  retired  to*  bed,  quite 
worn  out,  as  the  early  light  stealing 
through  the  closed  shutters  warned  us 
that  the  day  had  broken,  and  the  time  for 
practical    experiment    had    passed.      I 
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should  meDtion  that  as  the  daylight  ap* 
peared  the  luminous  object  disappeared 
in  a  shower  of.brilh'ant  sparks,  and  the 
light  and  heat  gradually  returned  into  the 
fire,  the  lamp,  and  the  brasier.  We  both 
awoke  late  in  the  morning,  and  spent  the 
day  in  searching  all  our  mystic  authori- 
ties for  directions  as  to  the  manner  of 
treating  such  manifestations  as  the  one 
presented  to  us  the  preceding  night. 

In  the  evening  we  repeated  the  same 
forms  and  incantation  as  on  the  previous 
night,  and  we  were  favored  with  tne  reap- 
pearance of  the  same  phenomenon.  Per- 
naps  it  was  because  we  were  prepared  for 
its  mode  of  approach  that  we  were  not  so 
painfully  overcome  as  we  were  on  the 
first  appearance  '^  our  thoughts  were  more 
collected  and  our  wills  more  powerful. 
By  dint  of  exhausting  efforts  we  suc- 
ceeded before  midnight  in  forcing  the 
luminous  object  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
semblance  of  a  vigorous  old  man,  white- 
bearded,  and  patriarchal  in  all  but  his 
savage  scowl  and  malevolent  eyes.  With 
evident  reluctance,  and  plainly  repressing 
a  \nolent  emotion  of  hatred,  the  old  man, 
wrapped  in  a  long  Oriental  cloak  or  bur- 
nous, stood  with  his  arms  folded,  and  then, 
obedient  to  our  silent  desire,  approached 
us,  and  saluting  us  with  a  surlv  obeisance, 
asked  us  what  we  wished  ot  him.  Not 
without  some  trepidation,  which  I  con- 
cealed to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  bade 
him  tell  us  who  he  was.  He  replied,  with 
a  strange  foreign  accent,  that  he  was  pres- 
ent to  do  our  bidding  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  but  that  it  was  no  concern  of  ours 
who  he  was  and  whence  he  had  come. 
He  again  asked  us  what  we  desired  of 
him.  We  had  at  that  time  hardlv contem- 
plated such  a  result  of  our  nigntly  exer- 
cises and  studies,  and  had  decided  upon 
no  definitive  plan  of  action.  Seeing  our 
hesitation,  he  asked  permission  to  with- 
draw, promising  to  return  the  following 
night  to  receive  our  commands.  We  let 
him  go,  and  spent  the  rest  of  our  night  in 
discussing  how  best  to  utilize  our  new 
servant  in  attaining  the  objects  we  had 
set  before  us. 

Inglott  now  told  me  more  of  his  story, 
which  enabled  me  to  understand  what  he 
desired  and  why  he  desired  it.  His  fa- 
ther, it  appearea,  had  been  a  well-known 
traveller,  and  fn  the  course  of  his  wander- 
ings in  the  East,  some  little  time  before 
receiving  his  consular  appointment,  had 
met  with  and  married  under  very  roman- 
tic circumstances  a  Syrian  lady,  of  high 
birth,  great  beauty,  and  rare  culture,  who 
bad  sacrificed  her  religion,  position,  and 


all  that  Orientals  hold  most  dear,  to  many 
him.  My  friend  Ins:lott  and  a  sister  con- 
siderably younger  than  himself  were  the 
only  children  of  this  marriage.  These 
two  had  been  brought  up  together  in  Da- 
mascus chiefly  by  the  mother,  owing  to 
the  long  and  frequent  absences  of  the 
father,  and  had  there  learned  much  of  the 
mystic  or  black  art,  which  is  so  largely 
practised  in  that  city.  A  very  warm  ana 
close  attachment  had  existed  oetween  my 
friend  and  his  sister,  which  had  been  re- 
cently broken  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
girl  during  a  raid  made  by  professional 
robbers  on  them  when  residing  in  the 
hills  near  the  town,  where  they  possessed 
a  very  beautiful  and  secluded  summer 
retreat.  My  friend's  father  had  been 
killed  in  the  attack,  and  not  long  after- 
wards his  mother  had  died  broken-hearted, 
leaving  to  Inglott  the  sacred  duty  of  re- 
covering his  sister  and  rescuing  her  from 
a  bondage  possibly  worse  than  death,  and 
of  avenginc^  the  murder  of  his  father. 
Inglott  had  spent  a  great  portion  of  his 
patrimony  in  bribing  the  corrupt  Turkish 
officials  to  aid  him,  but  had  hitherto  failed 
to  find  any  trace  of  his  sister,  or  of  his 
father's  murderers.  He  had  long  sus- 
pected one  of  the  chief  local  officials  of 
complicity  in,  or  at  least  of  knowledge  of, 
the  crime,  but  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
bringing  home  any  sort  of  proof  against 
him.  What  my  friend  desired  was  help  in 
redeeming  his  promise  to  his  dying  moth- 
er, and  he  now  proposed  to  demand  this 
aid  from  our  new  supernatural  servant* 

My  own  desires  tended  rather  in  the 
direction  of  attaining  personal  influence 
over  others,  and  power  over  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  other  world.  But  now  that 
I  seemed  within  measurable  distance  of 
at  any  rate  a  part  of  m^  desire,  I  felt  no 
particular  longing  for  its  consummation. 
My  good  wishes  were  strongly  enlisted  in 
my  friend's  favor,  and  I  was  willing  to 
waive  my  own  claims  to  consideration, 
and  was  prepared  to  accede  to  any  proposal 
he  might  make  for  utilizing  the  unknown 
powers  of  our  shadowy  coadjutor.  Con- 
sequently we  determined  to  invoke  his 
assistance  only  in  our  search  for  the  miss- 
ing girl,  and  agreed  that  we  should  com* 
bine  our  will-power  to  force  him  to  carry 
out  our  wishes,  should  he  prove  a  reluc- 
tant servant.  We  had  no  prearranged 
plan  of  action,  but  relied  on  our  individual 
tact  and  readiness,  and  on  our  acquired 
powers  of  mental  intercommunication  to 
shape  in  concert  our  action  to  our  need 
when  the  time  came  and  our  strange  ser- 
vant was  before  us. 
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The  next  night  saw  us  as  usual  in  our 
dim  studio,  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  our  visitant.  Within  half  an  hour  of 
our  preparation  being  completed,  our  mys- 
terious servant  appeared,  without  the  awe- 
inspiring  manifestations  which  character- 
ized his  first  appearances.  Inglott  at  once 
spoke,  and  explained  in  a  few  words  all 
that  we  desired.  We  demanded  informa- 
tion regarding  his  sister,  whether  she  were 
alive  or  dead  —  if  the  former,  that  she 
should  be  restored  to  Inglott ;  if  the  latter, 
that  undoubted  proof  should  be  pven  of 
her  death.  In  either  case  we  insisted  on 
an  opportunity  of  revenge  on  the  murder- 
ers of  my  friend*s  father  and  the  abductors 
of  his  sister. 

The  old  man,  if  I  may  so  call  one  who 
bad  no  connection  with  the  world  of  men, 
smiled  on  receiving  Inglott's  curt  instruc- 
tions, and  in  a  half-mocking  voice,  replied, 
**  You  ask  a  hard  thing,  my  masters ;  hard 
not  only  for  me,  but  more  hard  than  you 
imagine  for  yourselves.  But  I  read  in 
your  hearts  that  you  are  bent  upon  having 
j'our  will,  and  you  shall  have  it.  I  engage 
that  the  missing  girl  shall  be  in  this  room 
in  your  presence  three  months  from  this 
day ;  and  that  you,  sir,"  turning  to  Inglott, 
**  shall  at  the  same  moment  and  in  the 
same  place  have  before  you  the  man  who 
has  done  you  the  most  deadly  injurv  of 
all.  But  to  do  this  I  must  have  the  lielp 
of  one  of  you,  who  must  change  places 
with  me  for  the  time  being,  and  become 
my  servant,  following  implicitly  and  un- 
questioningly  all  my  instructions,  while 
the  other  must  pledge  himself  to  have  no 
dealings  with  the  spirit  world  in  the  mean 
time." 

Inglott  promptly  replied,  "We  agree, 
and  1  place  myself  unreservedly  at  your 
disposal." 

But  the  being  said,  **  Not  so  fast,  sir ! 
It  is  for  me  to  choose  my  assistant,  and  I 
select  your  friend.  He  will  help  me  best ; 
he  has  the  stronger  will,  and,  in  this  mat- 
ter at  any  rate,  the  cooler  head.  Your 
duty  will  be  to  wait  patiently,  and  to  avoid 
all  communication  with  the  spirits,  as  you 
call  them,  as  well  as  with  your  friend.  If 
you  attempt  to  deceive  me,  the  penalty 
will  be  utter  failure  in  your  desires," 

Inglott  in  vain  tried  to  shake  this  reso- 
lution, and  in  the  end  we  were  forced  to 
agree.  The  next  day  he  went  to  America 
for  a  three  months'  visit,  so  as  to  be  out 
of  temptation's  way,  while  I  remained 
where  I  was  to  receive  the  instructions  of 
our  spirit  servant,  who  was  for  the  time- 
being  to  be  my  master. 

I  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  I  awaited 


the  coming  of  the  being  with  the  most 
intense  nervousness.  I  should  be  alone, 
and  this  would  be  the  first  solitary  stance 
which  I  should  experience.  However,  as 
is  often  the  case,  the  reality  was  by  no 
means  so  awful  as  the  anticipation.  The 
night  after  Inglott's  departure,  he  came 
quite  quietly ;  and  had  he  been  an  ordinary 
mortal,  he  could  not  have  put  me  more 
quickly  at  my  ease  by  the  kind  and  cour- 
teous manner  he  assumed. 

"  My  friend,"  he  said,  after  a  few  min- 
utes' desultory  conversation,  "  you  are 
young  and  full  of  youthful  enthusiasm. 
Your  attachment  to  your  friend  has  ena* 
bled  you  most  unselfishly  to  conquer  your 
own  inclinations,  and  to  stifle  your  curios- 
ity. But  you  shall  not  be  unrewarded.  I 
will  give  you  your  desire.  You  shall  have 
a  being  from  another  world  —  an  angel,  if 
you  prefer  the  term  — to  do  your  bidding, 
and  shall  earn  the  name,  Mord  of  the 
spirits.*  Ah  !  you  wonder  at  my  knowing 
your  boyish  aspiration.  I  know  more  c3 
you,  you  see,  than  you  thought !  You 
may  trust  me,  and  if  you  will  only  submit 
your  pcwerful  will  entirely  to  mine,  you 
shall  see  my  promise  to  you  as  faithfully 
fulfilled  as  my  promise  to  your  friend  In- 
glott." 

I  felt  pleased  and  flattered  ;  and  though 
I  failed  to  see  how,  in  aiding  me,  my  mas- 
ter, as  I  must  now  call  him,  was  furthering 
Inglott's  desires  (and  therefore,  I  hope, 
my  own),  I  was  unwilling  to  risk  any  un- 
pleasantness by  trying  to  suggest  any 
course  of  action  apparently  better  calcu- 
lated to  bring  about  the  clesired  results. 
Besides  this,  I  felt  really  too  much  in  the 
dark  in  regard  to  the  situation  to  form  any 
definite  plans  of  my  own ;  and  beyond  all, 
I  began  to  be  very  distinctly  conscious 
that  now  our  positions  were  reversed,  and 
that  whatever  supremacy  my  will  may 
have  had  over  the  being  at  the  time  when 
Inglott  and  I  had  apparently  mastered 
him,  I  was  at  the  present  moment  as  a 
child  in  his  power. 

That  night  we  talked  long,  and  on  many 
subjects,  but  not  on  the  one  in  which  In- 
glott was  most  interested.  I  felt  that  his 
object  in  this  was  to  accustom  me  to  his 
presence,  and  to  strengthen  his  ascen- 
dancy over  me,  in  order  to  prepare  me  for 
the  work  that  was  to  be  done  within  the 
next  three  months. 

Just  before  daybreak  he  said,  "Now, 
my  young  friend,  1  must  go.  You  mortals 
often  summon  us  poor  spirits  from  our 
rest  to  you.  Now  it  is  my  turn ;  to-mor- 
row nignt  I  mean  to  call  you  to  the  spirit 
world.    Do  not  hesitate  or  fear ;  you  must 
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come.  You  have  pledged  yourself  to  do 
my  bidding,  and  you  must  not  forget  your 
promise  to  Inglott.  Believe  me,  I  am 
your  friend  so  long  as  you  do  all  I  wish." 
And  with  these  words  he  left  me  sud- 
denly. 

CHAPTER   111. 

How  I  came  there  I  know  not.  I  was 
first  oppressed  with  a  vague  consciousness 
of  some  resistless  power  which  drew  me 
with  gentle  yet  overpowering  force  out  of 
myself.  Then  1  felt  myself  gradually  los- 
ing cognisance  of  the  room  in  which  1  was 
sitting.  At  the  same  time  I  was  over- 
whelmed with  an  impression  of  the  shad- 
owy presence  of  the  being,  which  gradually 
denned  itself  until  I  became  unmistaka- 
bly aware  that  it  was  his  power  silently 
summoning  me  from  this  world.  After  a 
momentary  interval  of  complete  uncon- 
sciousness, I  slowly  awoke  to  a  pleasing 
perception  of  warmth  and  languid  restful- 
ness.  A  faint,  sweet  odor,  which  I  pres- 
ently recognized  to  be  that  of  roses,  clung 
to  the  heavy  evening  air.  I  lazily  opened 
my  eyes,  and  before  me  in  the  strong  light 
of  the  full  moon  lay  unfolded  a  fair  oasis 
in  a  vast  desert,  a  tinkling  stream  rippling 
through  an  Eastern  village  nestling  in 
rose-gardens  backed  by  low  hills,  above 
which  in  the  far  distance  rose  a  higher 
range,  from  which  stood  out  one  high, 
snow-clad  peak.  I  was  alone  in  a  wilder- 
ness of  roses,  a  blaze  of  pink  blossom 
^reading  all  around  me. 

All  at  once  I  heard  a  low,  sweet,  half- 
familiar  voice  singing  near  me  a  quaint 
rhythmic  song  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
Presently  a  shadowy  though  well-deBned 
form  advanced  into  the  bright  moonlight, 
and  I  saw  the  eidolon  of  the  gipsy  girl  wiio 
had  met  me  in  the  narrow  lane  near  my 
father*s  house  the  year  before.  In  the 
spirit  state,  her  form  and  features  were 
purified  and  etherealized  almost  beyond 
belief,  and  she  seemed  to  me  like  some 
angel  from  Paradise.  Spellbound  I  gazed 
at  her  for  some  moments  while  she  crossed 
a  bright  patch  of  moonlight  into  the  deep 
shadow  beyond.  Then,  with  a  desperate 
efEort,  I  roused  myself,  and  collecting  my 
scattered  faculties^  w*Ued  with  all  my 
strength  that  she  should  come  to  me. 
Suddenly  she  stopped,  and  turning  round 
like  some  startled  antelope,  faced  towards 
me  with  a  look  of  wonder  in  her  great 
dark  eyes.  Slowly  she  moved  out  from 
the  shadow  of  an  old  grey  olive-tree, 
wreathed  with  a  glory  of  pink  climbing 
roses,  and  took  one  step  towards  me  and 
then  stood  hesitating.    I  strove  with  all 


my  force  against  the  unseen  power  that 
kept  me  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  after  a 
fierce  struggle  so  far  freed  myself  as  to 
advance  a  few  paces.  And  now  for  the 
first  time  I  realized  that  my  master  had 
kept  his  word,  and  that  I  too  was  but  a 
spirit,  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  as  the 
sweet  form  before  me  —  for  though  a 
small  mass  of  rock,  breast-high,  stood  be- 
tween the  girl  and  me,  in  advancing  I 
passed  through  it  without  pain  or  diffi- 
culty. The  shock  this  discovery  gave  me 
must  have  affected  the  concentration  of 
my  will,  for  I  began  to  feel  once  more 
overpowered  by  the  strength  of  the  being, 
and  was  conscious  that  iwas  disappear- 
ing. Not,  however,  before  the  gipsy  girl 
saw  me,  for  I  perceived  an  expression  of 
recognition  steal  gradually  into  her  eyes, 
and  she  smiled  and  advanced  as  if  about 
to  speak  to  me,  when  the  whole  scene 
vanished  from  before  my  eyes,  and  I  be- 
came unconscious. 

I  knew  no  more  until  I  found  mvself  in 
my  own  room,  with  the  broad  aaylight 
staring  in  at  the  window.  I  felt  weak  and 
upset  by  the  strangeness  of  my  night's 
adventure.  As  the  morning  wore  on, 
however,  I  felt  stronger,  and  before  long 
almost  persuaded  myself  that  my  strange 
experience  was  nothing  but  a  dream,  and 
that  memory  and  imagination  had  con- 
spired to  play  me  a  tricK. 

About  noon  was  handed  to  me  a  note, 
written  in  a  cramped  foreign  hand,  con- 
taining only  the  words,  **  Go  immediately 
to  Damascus  and  await  me  there.'*  The 
message  was  not  signed,  but  I  knew  at 
once  that  the  letter  came  from  the  being ; 
and  leaving  explanations  which  I  trusted 
would  make  my  peace  with  the  college 
authorities  and  my  parents,  I  started  the 
next  morning  for  the  East. 

In  due  course  I  reached  Damascus, and 
took  up  my  quarters  in  the  only  fairly 
comfortable'  serai  in  the  place,  and  for  a 
few  days  wandered  about  the  bazaars  of 
Es-Sham,  as  I  soon  learned  to  call  the 
city,  paid  my  respects  to  the  consuls  and 
other  diplomatic  officials  in  the  place,  saw 
the  few  sights  of  the  city,  and  revelled  in 
the  Orientalism  of  my  strange  surround- 
ings. I  found  the  heat  considerable, 
although  the  cold  weather  was  supposed 
to  be  upon  us ;  and  after  I  had  been  at 
Damascus  for  ten  days  or  so,  I  was  glad 
to  accept  our  vice-consul's  invitation  to 
visit  him  at  Salahiyyeh,  a  lovely  cool  spot 
some  miles  away  among  the  nearer  hills. 
Finding  the  place  much  to  my  liking,  I 
established  myself,  when  my  visit  was 
over,  in  a  little  house  near  my  friend's 
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place,  juddog  that  for  my  master*s  pur- 
poses Salahiyyeh  was  sufficiently  close  to 
Damascus,  and  that  there  could  be  no  ob- 
jection to  my  change  of  residence. 

Until  this  time  the  strangeness  of  every- 
thing about  me  had  entirely  engrossed 
roe,  and  it  was  not  until  I  had  fairly  set- 
tled down  at  Salahiyyeh  that  I  had  leisure 
or  inclination  to  consider  the  reason  of 
my  sudden  visit  to  the  East.  But  now 
one  evening, as  I  was  "enjoying my ^/ij^" 
—  taking' my  ease  —  in  the  cool  air  in  the 
vine-covered  bower  at  the  end  of  my  land- 
lord's garden,  and  lazily  thinking  of  In- 
glott  and  all  that  I  was  to  do  for  him,  I 
became  suddenly  conscious  that  I  was  not 
alone,  and  the  well-remembered  figure  of 
my  master  was  once  more  before  me.  I 
started  to  my  feet,  and  he,  greeting  me 
with  the  dignified  salutation  with  which 
my  short  sojourn  in  the  East  had  made 
me  familiar,  beckoned  me  to  accompany 
him.  I  followed  him  for  a  considerable 
distance  along  a  narrow  path  which  trav- 
ersed a  valley  which  I  had  not  yet  ex- 
plored, and  just  as  the  new  moon  was 
sinking  below  the  horizon  we  reached 
the  opposite  slopes  of  the  hills  on  which 
my  little  house  was  built.  The  path  de- 
scended rapidly  through  a  thick  growth  of 
trees,  and  we  shortly  found  ourselves  in  a 
deserted  rose-garden,  covered  with  a  blaze 
of  pink  blossoms,  which  scented  the  air, 
and  in  the  distance  rose,  cold  and  grand 
in  the  dim  twilight,  a  snowy  peak  which  I 
recognized  as  the  highest  of  the  Lebanon 
range,  visible  from  Damascus  on  clear 
days. 

Advancing  a  short  distance,  we  came  to 
a  small  clearing  in  the  middle  of  the 
jungly  growth  around,  and  suddenly  I  re- 
membered the  place  as  the  spot  in  which 
I  bad  found  myself  when  called  out  of 
myself  by  my  master.  There  was  the  old 
gnarled  olive-tree  under  which  I  had  first 
seen  the  spirit  of  the  gipsy  girl,  and  there 
the  mass  of  rock  through  which  I  had 
passed.  A  fierce  longing  to  see  the  girl 
again  seized  me,  and  with  all  my  strength 
and  mind  I  willed  she  should  return.  It 
was  not  long  before  I  heard  her  singing 
the  same  sad-cadenced  song  she  sang  be- 
fore, and  then  she  stepped  slowly  out 
from  the  black  shadow  of  the  tree  into  the 
twilight.  The  master  smiled  encourag- 
ingly ;  but  when  I  tried  to  go  to  her  he 
warned  me  silently  to  pause.  Profiting 
by  the  lesson  of  obedience  I  had  learned 
on  my  last  visit  to  the  garden,  I  crept 
back  and  hid  myself  in  the  friendly  shadow 
of  the  sheltering  trees.  But  I  could  see 
her  plainly.    I  was  very  young,  and  love 


comes  suddenly  to  the  young.  My  whole 
heart  went  out  to  her,  and  I  turned  to  my 
master  and  prayed  him  to  help  me  to  win 
her.  He  laughed  and  whispered,  "  Poor 
fool !  she  is  a  spirit,  and  you  are  a  man« 
What  has  she  to  do  with  mere  mortals, 
and  what  will  it  profit  you  to  win  a 
shadow?" 

But  his  half-laughing  refusal  to  help  me 
made  me  only  the  more  importunate.  I 
implored  him  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
which  I  was  capable  to  aid  me  at  least  in 
communicating  with  her. 

At  last  he  yielded.  "Very  well,"  said 
he ;  "  as  you  will.  Do  not  attempt  to 
speak  to  her  to-night,  and  do  not  let  her 
see  you  now.  Come  here  alone  to-morrow 
night.  I  must  not  be  with  you ;  but  I 
shall  not  be  far  off,  and  shall  oe  ready  to 
help  you  if  necessary." 

I  was  sadly  impatient,  but  felt  it  was  no 
use  to  oppose  him,  and  with  the  best  grace 
I  could  muster  went  home  again  through 
the  dark  valley  to  dream  of  the  lovely 
spirit  form  which  I  longed  to  meet  again. 
How  the  long  remaining  hours  of  the 
night  dragged !  Never  had  I  known  so 
tedious  a  day  as  the  next  one.  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  gipsy  girl  and  of 
her  sweetness  and  beauty.  At  last  the 
slow  shadows  lengthened  out  across  the 
yellow  plain  below  the  hills,  and  I  knew 
the  time  for  seeing  her  again  was  near. 
The  long  twilight  closed  darkly  in,  and  as 
the  crescent  moon  neared  the  low  sand- 
hills lying  north  of  the  noble  slopes  of 
Hermon,  I  stole  away  with  beating  heart 
to  meet  the  spirit  of  the  gipsy  girl. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  path 
through  the  wooded  valley.  But  just  be- 
fore 1  reached  the  edge  of  the  thicket 
which  enclosed  the  old  rose-garden,  I  met 
the  master.  He  stopped  me  for  a  mo- 
ment with  a  word  of  warning  to  be  dis- 
creet, 

"  Beware,"  he  said,  "  how  you  let  your 
hot  youthful  fancies  run  away  with  you. 
Remember  your  new  love  is  a  spirit,  and 
you  are  but  a  man,  with  all  the  grossness 
of  mortality  within  you.  I  have  toiled 
hard  for  you  since  we  parted,  and  she  will 
think  you  a  spirit  like  herself.  Take 
care  you  do  not  undeceive  her.  Remem- 
ber, I  am  your  friend,  and  will  help  you 
to  the  best  of  my  ability, —  but  you  must 
be  cautious." 

With  that  he  disappeared,  and  I  moved 
eagerly  on  until  I  reached  the  little  clear- 
ing in  the  wood.  The  air  was  heavy  with 
the  scent  of  flowers,  and  as  I  paused,  a 
faint  warm  zephyr  gently  stirred  the  whis- 
pering trees,  wheii  suddenly  the  bulbul 
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ceased  to  sing,  for  with  a  weird  rustle,  the 
half-transparent  form  of  the  girl  glided  out 
from  the  shade  of  the  old  rose-crowned 
olive-tree,  and  moved  slowly  into  the  open 
space  beyond. 

There  she  stood  in  the  soft  half-light 
of  the  evening,  so  near  me  that  I  could 
see  the  little  happy  smile  that  parted  her 
sweet  pale  lips.  1  was  very  nervous,  but 
summoning  all  my  fortitude  I  advanced, 
and  at  the  souncl  of  my  approach  she 
turned  round,  and,  with  a  bright  smile  of 
remembrance,  looked  at  me  and  said,  "  I 
am  so  glad  you  have  come  among  us  !  I 
was  thinking  of  you  just  before  you  came, 
for  I  thought  I  saw  you  here  some  time 
aso,  and  wondered  it  I  was  right.  How 
did  you  And  me  ?  And  are  you  not  happy 
to  leave  the  weary  world  ?  " 

I  was  by  no  means  sure  how  to  answer 
her,  for  the  being  had  evidently  told  me 
the  truth,  and  she  thought  she  saw  my 
spirit,  as  she  had  done  on  the  first  night 
she  had  seen  me  here.  But  at  last  I  re- 
plied, "  Indeed  I  am  glad  to  have  found 
you  again.  How  could  I  fail  to  seek 
you  ?  »^ 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  look  for 
me,"  she  said,  *'  when  you  must  have  so 
many  friends  here." 

"Shall  1  always  find  you  here?"  I  in- 
terrupted. 

**  Oh  yes,"  she  answered,  with  a  look  of 
surprise  at  my  eagerness.  **  I  have  been 
allowed  to  come  back  to  the  home  which 
I  loved  so  dearly,  and  I  always  spend  the 
night  in  this  olcl  rose-garden. 

"  When  did  you  leave  the  world  ? "  I 
asked.  *'  It  is  so  bright  and  beautiful ; 
did  you  not  dread  death  ?" 

"  Oh  no,"  she  replied.  "  I  used  to  love 
life  at  iirst  when  I  was  at  home ;  but  I 
was  so  very  glad  to  leave  the  cruel  gip- 
sies, and  now  I  am  so  happy.  I  did  not 
stay  long  after  that  morning  we  met  under 
the  tor.  But  you  have  not  told  me  how 
you  came  here." 

"  1  came  here  to  seek  you,"  I  an- 
swered, not  without  truth,  though  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  I  had  quite  u>rgotten 
the  real  reason  of  my  coming  to  £s-Sham. 
"  Did  you  think  I  could  forget  you  or  our 
first  meeting?  Do  you  remember  what 
you  said  to  me  then  ?  " 

She  smiled  as  she  answered.  **  Your 
hand  did  not  tell  the  truth  or  my  skill  was 
at  fault  —  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
think.  I  am  afraid  you  can  never  be  a 
*lord  of  the  spirits'  now,  since  you  are 
one  yourself !  "  and  she  laughed  lightly. 

I  remained  silent  for  some  time.  How 
had  she  deceived  herself,  and  should  I 


undeceive  her?  But  I  made  some  an- 
swer, and  then  we  spoke  on  various  sub- 
jects for  a  short  time,  as  it  seemed  to  me ; 
but  it  must  have  been  for  hours,  for  at  last 
she  said  hurriedly,  "  But  we  must  both  be 
going !  See,  the  east  is  paling,  for  the 
dawn  is  near.  Good-bye,  good-bye,  my 
friend  ! " 

**  Promise  me,  before  you  go,  that  you 
will  meet  me  here  again  to-morrow,"  I 
cried  passionately. 

"  Yes ;  1  will  come,  of  course,"  she  said 
gravely,  looking  at  me  curiously,  as  if 
wondering  at  my  warmth. 

"  Good-bye  ;  do  not  fail,"  I  said,  as  she 
turned  away;  and  I  watched  her  as  she 
slowly  disappeared  through  the  olives, 
hunmiing  her  favorite  song. 

No  sooner  was  she  gone  than  I  be- 
came conscious  that  the  master  was  with 
me.  "  Have  I  not  kept  my  promise  to 
help  you  ?  "  he  said.  "  She  tninks  you  are 
a  spirit  like  herself;  take  care  how  you 
undeceive  her.  You  will  meet  her  again 
to-morrow  night,  and  I  will  help  you  fur- 
ther. Be  a  man,  for  you  will  need  all 
your  strength  of  will."  Just  as  the  grey 
dawn  broke  he  too  disappeared,  and  I  was 
left  alone  to  find  my  way  home,  which  I 
reached  just  as  the  sun  showed  himself 
above  the  horizon.  I  was  very  weary  and 
excited  by  all  I  had  gone  through,  but  I 
slept  as  soon  as  my  head  touched  the  pil- 
low. 

My  first  thoughts  on  waking  were  of  the 
spirit  of  the  girl.  How  sweet  and  pure  she 
looked  in  the  ghostly  starlight  among  the 
grey  olive-trees  !  She  had  told  me  that  her 
name  was  Safura,  and  I  thought  the  name, 
spoken  in  her  gentle  voice,  with  her  half- 
Arab  lisp,  the  sweetest  I  had  ever  heard, 
and  it  thrilled  in  my  ears  even  now.  Her 
weird  beauty,  and  the  strange  intangibil- 
ity of  her  form,  fascinated  me,  and  filled 
me  with  a  hopeless  longing  to  possess  and 
hold  her  as  my  own.  All  day  my  thoughts 
were  of  her,  but  the  enigma  —  how  to  win 
her — was  no  nearer  solution  at  the  end 
of  it  than  at  the  beginning,  and  when  I 
went  to  meet  her  that  night,  my  mind  was 
sorely  perplexed.  My  difficulties  doubt- 
less helped  to  fan  the  smouldering  fire  of 
admiration  thus  quickly  into  the  fiercer 
flame  of  love. 

How  sweet  she  was  that  night,  and  yet 
how  cold  !  She  was  very  glad  to  see  me, 
but  it  was  with  the  gladness  of  a  child 
pleased  to  see  her  friend.  Freed  from 
the  trammels  of  the  body,  her  spirit 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  earthly  taint.  My 
love  was  not  one  to  be  satisfied  with  mere 
liking  in  return  —  it  was,  perhaps,  more 
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gross  and  earthly  by  reasoa  of  its  rapid 
growth.  But  she  had  no  suspicion.  She 
thought  me  to  be  a  spirit  like  herself,  anct 
little  dreamed  how  much  a  part  of  me  my 
worldly  longings  were.  What  we  spoke 
of  that  nightf  or  the  many  succeeding 
nights,  I  cannot  remember.  I  only  know 
that  my  passion  grew  stronger,  as.my  hope 
of  arousing  a  similar  feeling  within  her 
grew  fainter.  With  all  the  strength  of 
my  will  I  resolved  to  win  her  heart,  and 
make  her  love  me  as  one  mortal  loves  an- 
other. But  as  time  wore  on,  I  felt  I  was 
making  no  real  progress.  .  That  I  had  ob- 
tained some  influence  over  her  I  clearly 
perceived,  but  it  was  not  the  influence  I 
desired.  She  yielded  to  my  wishes,  and 
accommodated  her  will  to  mine,  more 
easilv  than  she  had  done  at  flrst ;  but  still 
I  felt  baffled,  and  conscious  that  the 
greater  part  of  my  efforts  was  being 
wasted  on  space,  or  at  any  rate  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

At  last,  in  despair  t  summoned  the  be- 
ing, and  invoked  his  aid  once  more.  I 
showed  him  how  difficult  my  task  was  — 
how  impossible  it  was  to  infuse  any  spark 
of  mortal  love  in  a  heart  which,  by  reason 
of  its  freedom  from  all  mortal  contamina- 
tion, had  now  no  sympathy  with,  or  power 
of  feeling,  human  passion.  He  was  not 
very  sympathetic,  and  asked  me  what  I 
could  expect  if  I  flxed  my  love  on  a  being 
of  another  world.  But  his  want  of  inter- 
est only  increased  my 'earnestness,  and  I 
begged  him  to  exert  himself  to  help  me; 
and  at  last  reminded  him  of  what  he  had 
said  to  me  when  we  made  our  compact, 
and  insisted  that  he  should  help  me  to 
win  the  gipsy  girl  for  my  own. 

The  master  smiled  grimly,  and  said, 
"  Have  your  own  way,  then.  But  after 
all,  it  is  little  I  can  do  for  you.  Has  love 
weakened  your  will,  that  you  cannot  force 
her  to  feel  some  sort  of  affection  for  vou  ? 
Win  ever  so  little  of  her  heart  (and  she  is 
not  yet  so  pure  a  spirit  that  this  thing  is 
impossibleX  and  then  it  will  be  within  your 
power  to  materialize  her,  and  clothe  her 
temporarily  in  human  form  ;  and  woman 
as  she  was,  and  will  be  once  more,  you 
will  be  able  to  bend  her  easily  to  your  will. 
I  can  only  join  my  power  of  will  to  yours  ; 
and  I  will  help  you  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity, as  I  am  bound  to  do.  If  you  repent 
hereafter,  don't  blame  me." 

This  was  a  new  revelation  to  me,  for  I 
had  never  before  seriously  considered  the 
possibility  of  reinvesting  a  departed  spirit 
with  flesh.  Inglott  and  I,  in  the  course 
of  our  studies,  had  seen  such  a  thing  hinted 
at ;  and  we  had  once  discussed  the  ques- 


tion, but  sceptically  —  thinking  the  idea 
one  of  the  many  absurd  and  impossible 
suggestions  which,  unfortunately,  abound 
in  all  books  on  occult  science. 

However,  this  gave  me  hope,  and  hope 
is  everything  in  love,  and  is  very  strong 
in  the  Ibreast  of  a  young  man.  So  I  de- 
termined to  try  my  best,  and  endeavored 
to  persuade^  myself  that  with  the  aid  of 
the  master  I  had  a  fair  chance  of  success. 
At  any  rate,  I  felt  I  could  have  no  rival, 
and  this  was  a  comforting  reflection. 

For  many  nights  I  put  forth  my  utmost 
powers  to  win  Safuras  heart;  and  though 
1  was  not  very  confident  of  progress,  I 
felt  conscious  that  she  was  changing  to- 
wards me,  and  this  gave  me  strength  to 
redouble  my  exertions.  I  was  now  sure 
that  I  was  using  my  powers  in  the  right 
direction,  and  that  time  might  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  winning  the  spirit  girl's 
heart  in  the  way  I  longed  to  win  it. 

And  so  the  weeks  wore  on.  One  night, 
when  the  moon  was  for  the  third  time 
growing  full  and  round,  we  had  met  as 
usual.  The  air  was  now  much  cooler  than 
it  had  been  when  I  came ;  and  the  roses, 
rejoicing  in  the  less  fierce  sun,  grew  deeper 
in  tint  and  richer  in  perfume  than  before, 
and  ran  riot  over  the  old  trees.  We  were 
wandering  in  the  garden  which  we  loved 
so  much,  and  were  talking  of  the  life  to 
which  she  thought  we  had  both  said 
farewell.  Safura  had  previously  told  me 
something  of  her  life,  but  very  little.  She 
had  been,  it  appeared,  but  a  short  time 
with  the  gipsies,  and  had  been  unhappy 
with  them  ;  why,  she  would  never  tell  me. 
Nor  would  she  tell  me  anything  of  her 
earlier  history  —  only  that  she  had  passed 
her  childhood  in  this  very  garden,  where 
the  ruins  of  her  old  home  were  visible, 
charred  and  burnt ;  and  that  she  had  lost 
her  father  and  mother  in  a  very  sad  way, 
two  or  three  years  before  she  died.  The 
whole  subject  seemed  too  painful  for  her. 

That  nieht  I  said  to  her, "  Safura,  did 
you  never  learn  what  love  means,  or  have 
you  only  forgotten  ?  " 

She  seemed  startled,  and  hesitated  for 
a  moment,  and  then  replied  with  a  smile, 
"  Love  ?  of  course  I  knew  what  that  was  ; 
who  that  has  had  father  and  mother  and 
friends  could  fail  to  know  it? " 

"  But  did  you  know  no  other  love  than 
that  ?  "  I  said,  "  That  love  you  can  feel 
now,  can  you  not  ?  Had  you  no  feeling  of 
love  in  lite  which  you  cannot  feel  here  ?  " 

She  looked  confused  again,  and  for  a 
moment  paused.  Then  her  lips  parted  in 
a  slow  smile,  and  she  seemed  about  to 
speak  again  when  she  paused  once  more. 
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Tbea  in  answer  to  my  questioning  eyes, 
and  perhaps  obedient  to  my  will,  said 
suddenly,  "  Yes,  I  did  love  once  I  Well, 
it  can  do  no  harm  now  if  I  do  tell  you. 
Love  like  that  can  never  trouble  us  here. 
Yes ;  I  have  loved.  After  I  met  you  in 
the  lane  I  could  think  of  no  one  but  you, 
and  when  I  was  dying  I  seemed  to  hear 
your  voice  calling  me  back  to  you  as  you 
did  that  day  when  I  left  you,  and  I  felt 
once  more  all  through  me  a  thrill  such  as 
I  felt  when  your  hand  touched  mine.  I 
think  your  voice  and  touch  would  have 
called  me  back  from  death  itself.  But  it 
is  too  late  now;  all  that  is  past  for  us 
both,*^  she  added  sadly. 

"  Why  is  it  too  late  ?  "  I  burst  out,  una- 
ble to  restrain  myself  longer.  "Safura, 
my  darling  I  I  have  never  ceased  to  love 
you,  cannot  you  love  me  still?  Because 
you  have  left  the  world  must  all  that  is  of 
the  world  die  out  of  you,  and  must  you  be 
cold  and  cruel  to  all  left  in  the  world? 
Come  back  to  me  once  more.  I  am  no 
spirit,  and  warm,  living  love  like  mine  is 
strong  enough  to  bring  you  back  to  earth 
and  make  you  li  ve  once  more.  Come,  and 
I  will  teach  you  how  happy  life  can  be ! 
come  !  '*  And  as  I  spoke  I  felt  my  whole 
being  rush  into  one  channel  and  all  my 
energy  of  will  sweep  irresistibly  down  it 
towards  one  great  and  steadfast  purpose. 
I  felt  the  boundless  strength  of  my  mighty 
master  urge  me  on,  supporting  roe  and 
adding  a  thousandfold  to  the  almost  super- 
human force  I  put  forth  at  this  the  su- 
preme moment  of  my  life. 

Gradually  a  strange  change  came  over 
her.  Her  shadowy  form  grew  slowly 
denser,  color  faintly  tinged  her  lips,  her 
eyes,  her  hair.  By  degrees  the  semblance 
of  life  came  to  her ;  in  her  dark  eyes  a 
look  of  tenderness  appeared,  which  deep- 
ened and  deepened  until  at  last  her  whole 
face  and  figure  were  lighted  up  by  the 
divine  fires  of  life  and  love.  My  patience 
was  rewarded,  my  agonizing  efforts  were 
successful ;  her  materialization  was  com- 
plete ;  and  with  a  trembling  sigh  she  nes- 
tled in  my  arms,  all  warm  and  living,  a 
true  woman,  whose  soft  lips  shrunk  coyly 
from  mine  as  I  pressed  on  them  the  first 
long  ardent  kiss  of  love,  while  she  whis- 
pered, "  You  have  brought  me  back  to  life, 
and  I  am  ever  all  your  own  ! " 

CHAPTER  IV. 

One  short  rapturous  week  of  bliss 
passed  all  too  quickly  by,  and  I  had  quite 
forgotten  Ing;lott,  the  ciuty  I  had  under- 
taken, and  all  but  myself  and  my  love  for 


Safura.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  as  I  was 
walking  slowly  to  my  house  in  the  gray 
dawn  after  bidding  Safura  farewell  before 
she  faded  with  the  moonlight  into  her 
shadowy  spirit  self  and  disappeared,  I  felt 
the  unaccustomed  presence  of  my  strange 
master,  and  started  suddenly  from  a  deep 
reverie  as  he  addressed  me.  My  only 
thought  at  the  time  he  spoke  was  of  the 
next  night^s  meeting;  and  my  darling^s 
farewell,  as  she  had  faded  slowly  from  my 
close  embrace,  still  thrilled  in  my  ears. 

**  Well,  friend,"  he  said,  "  have  I  not 
been  better  than  my  word  ?  Now  it  is 
your  turn  to  keep  your  promise  to  Inglott 
and  to  me.  Do  you  know  that  you  have 
been  amusing  yourself  here  a  good  deal 
more  than  two  months,  and  that  you  have 
only  just  time  left  to  reach  England  to 
keep  your  appointment  ?  " 

"  But  I  am  not  going,"  I  cried.  "  I  know 
nothing  about  Inglott^s  sister  nor  her  ab- 
ductors. You  must  manage  to  fulfil  your 
promise  to  him  without  me.  Leave  me 
here  in  peace." 

**  This  will  not  do,"  the  being  said 
sternly,  **  I  have  your  promise  and  you 
shall  Keep  it.  I  have  helped  you,  and  you 
must  help  me.  Your  presence  when  I 
meet  Inglott  is  absolutely  necessary." 

I  argued  and  protested,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. His  will  was  stronger  than  mine. 
I  begged  for  one  more  meeting  with  Sa- 
fura in  the  old  garden,  but  he  was  im- 
movable and  would  not  allow  it.  Beine 
untrammelled  by  the  bonds  of  the  flesh 
except  when  I  willed  her  to  be  otherwise, 
she  could  come  to  me  as  well  in  England 
as  in  Syria.  I  must  return  to  England 
and  take  up  my  residence  in  my  old  rooms 
without  delav,  otherwise  I  should  be  too 
late  to  help  him  in  giving  Inglott  his 
revenge.  All  this  the  ijeing  urged,  and  I 
had  no  power  to  resist.  Further,  he  ex- 
tracted an  unwilling  promise  from  me  that 
I  would  not  summon  Safura  without  re- 
ceiving his  permission  to  do  so;  and 
enjoined  on  me  not  to  see  or  speak  to 
Inglott  before  the  appointed  night,  on 
penalty  of  ruining  all  his  hopes. 

Ana  so  I  started  for  England  haunted 
by  visions  of  the  sad  face  which  I  knew 
would  look  so  wistfully  for  me  that  night 
in  the  dear  old  garden,  where  she  would 
miss  me  for  the  first  time  for  weeks  past. 
The  thought  of  the  sorrowing  spirit  of 
the  girl  wandering  through  the  trees, 
.searching  for  me  in  all  our  favorite  nooks, 
I  and  longing  in  vain  for  the  power  which 
alone  could  give  back  to  her  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  warm  human  love,  almost  forced 
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ne  to  play  traitor  to  Inglott  and  to  stay  in 
Damascus  with  my  shadowy  mistress. 
But  calling  to  my  aid  the  whole  strength 
of  my  will,  and  fortifying  myself  with  the 
thought  that  I  could  summon  her  to  my 
side  in  England  as  easily  as  I  could  in 
Syria,  I  compelled  myself  to  start  for 
home  and  by  degrees  to  think  of  other 
things.  I  dared  not  think  too  much  of 
Safura  for  fear  of  summoning  her,  and  of 
thus  destroying  Inglott's  happiness. 

And  now  for  some  days  I  had  ample 
time  to  think  of  Inglott,  and  I  promised 
myself  a  very  pleasant  meeting  with  him, 
for  I  held  him  in  sincere  regard  and  esteem, 
and  was  truly  rejoiced  to  think  that  he 
would  so  soon  have  his  sister  restored  to 
him  and  be  given  an  opportunity  of  aveng- 
ing himself  on  those  who  had  injured  him 
so  cruelly.  My  conscience  reproached  me 
a  good  deal  for  having  thought  so  little 
about  him  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and 
for  having  done,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
absolutely  nothing  for  him.  But  I  con- 
soled myself  by  remembering  that,  after 
all,  I  had  done  everything  the  master  had 
asked  me  to  do;  and  that,  judging  from 
the  complete  manner  in  which  he  had  ful- 
filled all  that  he  had  promised  me,  he  was 
not  likely  to  fail  Inglott. 

On  the  whole,  my  return  journey  to 
England  was  pleasanter  and  less  disturbed 
by  vain  longings  after  Safura  than  I  had 
anticipated ;  and  when  I  entered  my 
rooms  on  arrival,  I  remembered  with  much 
pleasure  that  it  was  the  day  fixed  by  the 
master  for  our  meeting  with  Inglott.  I 
promised  myself  with  confidence  the  en- 
joyment of  seeing  his  happiness,  and  I 
determined  to  obtain  my  master's  permis- 
sion to  see  Safura  at  once,  and  if  he  would 
not  give  it,  I  decided  I  would  summon  her 
in  defiance  of  him,  as,  having  fulfilled  his 
covenant  with  Inglott,  my  rebellion  could 
do  no  one  any  harm. 

At  last  the  time  arrived  for  me  to  go  to 
Inglott's  room,  as  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  before  we  separated.  There  I  found 
him  looking  anxious  and  excited,  walking 
restlessly  up  and  down  the  room.  He 
greeted  me  cordially,  but  with  a  preoccu- 
pied manner.  We  had  time  only  to  ex- 
change greetings,  when,  without  warning, 
the  being  appeared  before  us.  A  look  of 
triumphant  hatred  gleamed  in  his  stern 
eyes,  and  a  terrible  smile  of  satisfied  re- 
venge lighted  up  his  face.  There  was 
such  a  devilish  joy  expressed  in  his  whole 
appearance  that  mv  heart  sank  within  me, 
and  my  gladness  changed  to  fear  and  dis- 
may. 


He  turned  to  Inglott  with  a  sneer  which 
appalled  me,  and  said,  **  Now^,  my  master, 
be  pleased  to  lay  your  commands  upon 
your  obedient  slave  !  " 

Inglott  briefly  replied, "  Remember  your 
promise.  Where  is  my  sister,  and  where 
are  my  enemies  ?  " 

"  Look  at  me  !  "  said  the  being,  with  a 
laugh  as  baleful  as  Mephistophelcs's ;  **do 
you  not  recognize  me  now  ?  I  was  known 
throughout  Syria  as  El  Akrab  "  (the  scor- 
pion), "in  compliment  to  my  amiable  qual- 
ities," he  said,  with  a  vicious  grin,  "  though 
I  am  not  so  bad  as  I  was  painted,  as  your 
friend  here  will  testify.  Stay  where  you 
are ! "  he  cried,  as  Inglott  started  up  from 
the  chair  in  which  he  was  seated,  his  face 
purple  with  fury;  "do  not  think  that  the 
privilege  of  inflicting  the  supreme  injury 
on  you  has  fallen  to  me.  Be  silent,  and 
do  not  dare  to  interrupt  me  again,  or  you 
shall  never  see  your  sister.  Now,  listen  ! 
When  I  was  little  more  than  a  boy  1  loved 
your  mother.  She  was  betrothed  to  me, 
and  would  have  been  my  wife  but  for  that 
dog,  your  father,  who  lured  away  her  heart 
and  stole  her  from  me.  When  I  discov- 
ered this  I  swore  upon  my  father's  grave 
that  I  would  be  revenged.  I  have  been 
revenged  already  in  part,  but  to-night  my 
vengeance  will  be  complete." 

His  manner  as  he  said  these  words  was 
so  cruel  and  diabolical,  and  his  face  wore 
an  expression  of  such  satanic  hatred  that 
my  blood  curdled  with  horror.  Inglott 
sat  motionless,  but  the  great  veins  in  his 
forehead  seemed  near  bursting,  and  his 
eyes  glared  with  a  fury  rivalling  that  of 
the  awful  being. 

He  continued :  "  I  planned  and  led  the 
attack  on  your  father's  house.  I  killed 
him  with  my  own  hand  as  I  would  a  dog; 
and  I  carried  off  your  sister,  sparine;  her 
for  her  mother's  sake,  because  I  had  loved 
her  once ;  but  my  hatred  of  your  race  was 
too  strong  to  suffer  me  to  spare  her  long. 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  slay  or  torture 
her;  so  I  sold  her  to  the  gipsies,  trusting 
they  would  drag  her  down  to  a  fate  worse 
than  death.  You  escaped  me,  and  your 
mother's  person  was  sacred  to  me  for 
the  sake  of  the  love  I  bore  her  years  be 
fore." 

My  heart  stood  still  for  a  moment  when 
he  mentioned  the  gipsies,  and  then  beat 
furiously.  Could  I  then,  after  all,  have 
been  doing  Inglott  service  when  I  was  at 
Damascus  ?  Was  it  for  me  to  bring  back 
his  sister  to  him,  even  for  a  short  time, 
from  the  grave  ?  But  I  dismissed  the  idea 
in  a  moment,  thinking  how  improbable  it 
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was  that  my  master  would  have  aided  me 
to  happiness  in  order  to  give  happiness  to 
one  he  hated  so  much. 

He  resumed :  **  And  then  your  mother 
died,  and  when  she  died  all  my  old  love 
for  her  returned,  and  my  hatred  of  you 
and  yours  redoubled  itself.  I  sought  out 
her  grave,  and  on  it  swore  an  oath  that, 
alive  or  dead,  in  the  living  world  or  in  the 
next,  I  would  revenge  myself  to  the  ut- 
most on  all  belonging  to  your  father.  I 
tried  to  trace  you,  but  you  had  left  Syria, 
so  had  your  sister,  and  I  could  obtain 
no  clue  to  either  of  you.  I  was  making 
the  necessary  preparations  for  going  to 
Europe  to  seek  you,  when  I  myself  was 
assassinated  in  myi»leep.  Nay,  you  have 
no  cause  to  congratulate  yourself,"  he 
said,  as  Inglott  made  some  movement  ex- 
pressive of  pleasure.  "  Had  I  not  died 
then  I  should  have  lost  the  revenge  I  have 
had,  and  shall  shortly  have.  Not  long 
after  my  death  1  saw  from  afar  the  spirit 
of  your  sister  among  the  pure  and  the 
happy ',  so  I  knew  that  she  was  dead,  and 
had  escaped  unharmed  from  the  life  of 
misery  I  had  destined  for  her.  A  sad  and 
bitter  blow  for  me,  you  may  be  sure ! 
And  I  know  not  how  I  should  have  ac- 
complished my  vengeance  on  both  her 
and  you  had  not  your  own  presumptuous 
actions  put  you  in  my  power.  Yes ; 
writhe  in  anguish  and  fury  as  you  will, 
but  it  will  not  alter  the  truth,  nor  diminish 
the  sting  that  lies  in  it.  Remember,  too, 
that  you  are  powerless  against  me,  for  1 
am  far  beyond  your  reach.  I  shall  wreak 
my  vengeance  on  you  to  the  full,  while 
you  cannot  touch  me  ! " 

Anything  so  pitiable  as  poor  Inglott^s 
condition  during  this  part  of  the  being's 
narrative  I  have  never  seen.  He  looked 
as  if  he  were  about  to  have  a  fit,  his  fea- 
tures and  limbs  working  convulsively,  all 
the  wild  passion  of  his  semi-Oriental  na- 
ture striving  to  find  vent  in  action,  while 
he  was  powerless  to  move,  spellbound  by 
the  being's  malignant  power. 

"  Ah !  '  sneered  the  spirit,  "  I  touch 
you  nearly  now !  My  revenge  is  close  at 
hand.  You  sought  the  spirits,  and  would 
not  let  the  departed  rest  in  peace.  One 
night  I  was  sent  to  obey  your  call,  and 
unwillingly  enough  I  went.  But  when  I 
saw  you  I  recognized  you,  and  reading 
both  you  and  your  friend  like  an  open 
book,  I  quickly  decided  upon  my  plan  of 
action.  I  promised  to  produce  your  sister 
and  the  man  who  has  done  you  the  dead- 
liest wrong  of  all.     Is  not  this  so  ? '' 

Inglott  was  past  speech,  so  I  nodded  as- 


sent. The  spirit  smiled  and  said,  **Theii 
before  proceeding  further  I  redeem  my 
promise  !  *'  First  muttering  a  few  words 
which  I  did  not  understand,  he  said  in  a 
low,  distinct,  commanding  voice,  — 

"  Saf  ura  1 " 

Immediately  a  faint  luminous  appear- 
ance became  visible.  This  grew  more 
and  more  distinct,  until  in  a  few  moments 
the  spirit  form  of  her  whom  I  loved  so 
well  became  clearly  defined  in  the  dark- 
ened room.  But  oh,  how  sadly  changed 
she  was  I  The  sweet,  happy  expression 
was  gone,  and  in  its  place  was  a  sad, 
hopeless,  suffering  look,  as  of  one  who 
has  undergone  torture,  and  who  knows  it 
must  be  repeated  again  and  again. 

As  soon  as  she  appeared  both  Inglott 
and  I  leaped  to  our  feet,  and  were  advanc- 
ing towards  her  with  words  of  love  on 
our  lips,  when  the  being  checked  us  by  a 
gesture. 

"  Hold  I "  he  said.  **  You  have  no  part 
in  her  now.  She  is  a  fallen  spirit,  and  is 
now  mine  to  punish  for  the  sin  she  has 
committed  in  our  spirit  world.  Pure  and 
innocent  on  earth,  she  was  removed  far 
beyond  my  influence  when  she  died,  and 
would  have  remained  so  forever  but  for 
your  false  friend  here,  who  by  the  power 
of  his  wicked  selfish  will  and  uncontrolled 
passions  forced  her  back  to  this  gross 
material  world  once  more,  and  filled  her 
heart  with  love  so  earthly  that  she  is  now 
unfit  for  happiness  beyond  the  grave,  and 
must  be  cleansed  and  purged  of  her 
worldly  taint  through  aeons  of  misery  be- 
fore she  can  return  to  her  former  state  of 
happiness  and  purity.  And  this  task  of 
purification  by  fire,  Inglott,  has  been  allot- 
ted to  me,  your  arch-enemy,  to  carry  out. 
Thoroughly  shall  I  perform  my  task,  al- 
though the  thought  that  Safura  is  to  be 
fitted  again  for  happiness  through  my  in- 
strumentality is  gall  and  wormwood  to  me. 
But  what  is  my  punishment  compared  to 
the  joy  of  complete  revenge  on  you  and 
yours  r  I  have  slain  your  father  with  my 
own  hands,  broken  your  mother*s  heart, 
brought  your  only  and  dearly  loved  sister 
to  almost  everlasting  misery  by  means  of 
your  bosom  friend,  and  now  there  is  noth- 
ing left  to  you  but  agony  of  mind  on  earth 
and  torture  beyond  the  grave,  because 
your  own  presumptuous  sin  alone  has 
given  me  power  to  injure  you  and  to  glut 
myself  with  revenge  on  you  and  yours !  " 

As  he  ceased,  Inglott  rose  slowly  from 
the  chair  into  which  he  had  fallen,  cower- 
ing and  covering  his  livid  face  with  his 
trembling  hands  during  the  last  part  of 
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periods.  During  the  present  century  there 
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was  dead,  and  the  hands  of  a  stranger  and 
of  his  faithless  friend  laid  his  lifeless  body 
on  a  couch. 

Ao  inquest  was  held,  and,  on  the  med- 
ical evidence,  a  verdict  of  death   by  the 
n  of  God  was  returned,     I  was,  of 
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short  cessation  for  special  indus- 
tries in  1879-1882,  after  which  prices 
maintained  their  atjnormally  low  level. 
As  this  prolonged  depression  has  been 
common  lo  all  machine-using  countries  it 
must  have  one  cause,  dominant  and  uni- 
versal in  its  character, sufficient  to  govern 
the  local  differences  of  countries  and  na- 
ionalities,  with   all  their  diverse   fiscal 
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And    here   1   remain,  a   broken   , 

broken  ia  nerve,  in  spirit,  and  in  health, 
—  watting  for  death,  which  1  long  for  and 
yet  dread,  for  1  know  that  for  me  death 
is  but  the  commencement  of  punishment 
even  more  severe  and  more  awful  than  I 
now  suffer.  Yet,  while  I  linger  on  earth, 
I  am  so  haunted  by  the  reproach  and  con- 
tempt conveyed  in  Inglott's  last  look 
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from  other  lands ;  under  all 
conditions,  the  machine- 
of  the  world  have  felt  the 
fifteen  years  of  depression  in  the  same 
way,  although  with  varying  degrees  of 
Intensity.  During  this  lengthened  period 
[he  hand-labor  countries  were  not  seri- 
ously depressed,  though  in  the  later  years 
since  1883  they  have  suffered  in  sympa- 
thy,  because    the    purchasing   power      ' 
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cODceit  and  overbearing  passion  should  'J^?  S''°T  .?  ■  hand-labor  countries  of 
have  been  the  instruments  by  which  the  *sia  and  Africa  were  not  m  demand  at 
accursed  being  was  enabled  to  strike  the  ''11°''' PJ"^^/-  Thus,  comparing  the  years 
deadly  blow;  so  stung  by  remorse  that  '^^S  and  1886  the  prices  of  exports,  as 
my  .sin  should  have  dragged  down  Safura  «""'"  '"  ^^^  Economni,  declined  in  the 
—  whom  I  loved,  and  shall  ever  love,  with  '=""  J'^""  6-34  per  cent.,  whilst  prices  of 
all  the  undisciplined  strength  of  a  wilful  ""PO^ts  declined  637  per  cenL  In  other 
man's  heart— from  purity  and  happiness  *°'''^^'  ""^  P""''  f^"  ^"  ™''"'^'  P''^=": 
to  lasting  woe  and  degradation;  and  so  '^ajly  the  _same  both^  as  to  buying  a nH 
maddened  by  the  knowledge  that  my  own 
presumption  has  placed  her  forever  be- 
yond ray  reach,  — that  a  hundred  times  a 
day  I  make  up  my  mind  to  risk  the  un- 
known horrors  of  future  punishment,  to 
escape  the  maddening  tortures  of  my  pres- 
ent existence. 

And  yet,  I  dare  not —  I  dare  ooL 


The    machin 
t  population  of   four   hundred   mil- 
or  if    we    exclude  Russia,  which 
,   machine-usingcountry,  of 
IS  ;  while  the  nand- 


arcely   a   1 
hundred  n 


1»4J,  "*JJ.  iM*,  "SlJ,  ISSJ. 
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labor  countries  contain  one  thousand  mil- 
lion people.  The  depression  in  the  former 
has  been  general  and  synchronous,  so  that 
this  universal  result  must  have  a  universal 
cause.  In  a  speech  which  I  delivered  at 
Liverpool  some  years  ago  I  formulated 
this  cause  in  the  following  words  :  **That 
the  world  has  not  yet  accommodated  itself 
to  the  wonderful  changes  which  science 
has  produced  in  the  modes  of  produc- 
tion and  in  the  exchanges  of  commerce/* 
Since  that  time  many  writers  in  political 
economy  have  independently  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion.  Among  foreign  writ- 
ers may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Arthur  von 
Studnitz,  of  Dresden ;  Piermez,  of  Brus- 
sels; Jules  Duckerts,  of  Verviers;  Emi! 
de  Laveleye  and  Trasenster,  of  Li^ge; 
Annecke  and  Engel,  of  Berlin.  In  the 
United  States,  Caroll  Wright,  the  com- 
missioner of  labor,  David  Wells,  and 
Atkinson  have  written  admirable  treatises 
supporting  this  view  as  the  cause  of  the 
long  depression.  It  is  important  that  the 
reason  for  this  conclusion  should  be  clearly 
stated,  because,  if  it  be  true,  all  partial 
remedies,  such  as  protection,  fair  trade,  bi- 
metalism,  and  the  like,  can  only  have  local 
effects,  which  may  benefit  or  injure  partic- 
ular countries,  but  can  do  little  to  mitigate 
the  universal  depression.  All  the  great 
countries  have  had  commissions  or  com- 
mittees of  their  legislatures  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  general  depression,  but, 
as  the  inquiries  have  been  confined  to 
their  own  countries,  none  of  them  have 
taken  a  suflSciently  broad  view  of  a  univer- 
sal cause.  The  committee  of  Congress 
in  the  United  States  has  taken  evidence 
upon  286  causes  for  the  depression,  an^ 
points  to  the  same  number  of  remedies. 
Our  own  voluminous  inquiry  in  this  coun- 
try produced  a  majority  and  minority  re- 
port, the  first  being  practically  that  things 
had  better  he  left  to  themselves,  and  the 
second  that  fair  trade  (which  is  nothing 
but  protection  in  a  domino)  is  to  be  our 
salvation.  My  object  in  the  present  arti- 
cle is  to  contend  that  there  are  only  two 
causes  of  the  universal  depression,  viz :  — 

1.  That  the  improvements  in  machinery, 
by  new  inventions,  have  produced  great 
cnanges  in  the  quickness  and  economy  of 
distribution  of  commodities,  and  have  pro- 
foundly altered  the  whole  system  of  com- 
merce. 

2.  That  the  improvements  of  machinery 
used  in  production  have  increased  the 
supply  of  commodities  beyond  the  imme- 
diate demands  of  the  world,  and  have  too 
rapidly  displaced  the  old  forms  of  labor. 

At  the  end  of  last  century  and  in  the  early 


part  of  the  present  one  there  were  severe 
depressions  caused  by  the  rapid  applicar 
tion  of  machinery  to  industrial  employ- 
ments after  Watt's  improvement  in  the 
steam-engine.  The  sufiterin^^s  of  the  hand- 
laborers  were  severe,  and  labor  riots,  in 
which  mills  were  burned  and  machinery 
destroyed,  showed  the  acute  conflict  then 
existing  between  manual  labor  and  me- 
chanical power.  Our  late  depressions  have 
been  altogether  of  a  different  kind.  Labor 
has  suffered  much  less  than  capital,  for,  on 
the  whole,  there  has  been  a  general  ten- 
dency to  increase  wages.  The  general  in- 
crease between  1850  and  1883  is  39^i8  per 
cent.  In  the  United  States,  a  land  of 
protection,  the  increase  is  28*36  per  cent, 
between  1 860-1 883.  Even  when  they  have 
not  increased,  the  large  fall  in  the  prices  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  has  been  equivalent 
to  an  increase  in  wa^es.  But  during  the 
whole  of  the  depression  there  has  been  a 
downward  competition  in  prices  of  com- 
modities, so  that  the  margin  of  profit  to  the 
capitalist  is  now  exceedingly  narrow.  This 
fall  in  prices  has  been  nearly  universal, 
though  not  equal  in  all  countries.  The 
order  of  the  descent  is  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  the 
two  last  countries  being  at  the  bottom  of 
the  inclined  plane.  The  fall  in  prices  of 
food  stuffs  has  profoundly  affected  the 
agricultural  industry  of  this  country, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  has  given 
cheap  food  to  the  people.  As  our  largest 
importations  of  food  are  from  America,  I 
give  in  a  foot-note*  the  reductions  in 
price.  The  reductions  in  the  prices  of 
food  stuffs  are  far  too  great  to  have  any 
important  connection  with  the  slight  ap- 
preciation of  gold  or  the  larger  deprecia- 
tion in  silver.  Countries  with  a  protective 
fiscal  system  feel  the  latter  less  than 
England,  because  they  have  few  direct 
dealings  with  silver-using  nations.  The 
volume  of  trade  with  hand-labor  countries 
is  immense,  but  their  credits  are  small, 
and  their  banking  systems  are  limited. 
The  raw  materials  which  they  grow  — 
such  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  hemp, 
wool,  cotton,  spices,  indigo,  and  dye-wood 
—  are  shut  out  or  hampered  by  duties  in 
protected  countries,  so  this  produce  natu- 
rally gravitates  to  England  as  a  land  of 
free  ports. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  long  de- 
pression  both   wages  and  the  prices  of 

*  The  following  are  the  percentasre  reductions  of 
prices  in  the  United  States  between  1881  and  1886: 
Mess  pork,  48^^;  lard,  46;  hams,  24)^;  oats  39K '» 
Indian  com,  43 ;  butter,  47;  tallow,  41;  flour.  J4^; 
cattle,  183^. 
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commodities  have  declined  from  the  high 
level  on  which  they  stood  during  the  few 
prosperous  years  preceding  1873.  This 
is  true  of  all  countries,  but  if  we  contrast 
the  relative  position  of  England  and  the 
United  States  —  that  is,  of  two  nations 
under  completely  opposite  fiscal  systems 
—  it  is  found  that  wages  fell  more  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former.  In  the  United 
States,  between  1873-78,  wages  of  un- 
skilled labor  fell  from  37  to  50  per  cent,, 
and  in  the  case  of  skilled  artisans  to  a 
greater  extent.  In  England  wages  de- 
creased in  various  trades.  Some  of  them, 
as  among  iron- workers,  in  1874,  to  about 
35  per  cent.  Among  miners  and  ship- 
builders there  was  considerable  reduction. 
In  the  cotton  industry,  1877-79,  wages  fell 
20  per  cent.,  advancing  10  per  cent,  in 
the  two  following  years.  On  the  whole  of 
the  industries  of  this  country  wages  are 
believed  to  have  risen  974  per  cent,  be- 
tween 1 872-1 883,  and  to  have  fallen  in 
the  United  States  541  per  cent.  Thus 
England  suffered  considerably  less  than 
the  United  States.  The  demand  for  labor 
in  the  latter  country  contracted  so  much 
that  the  immigrants,  who  had  numbered 
400,000  annually,  in  the  six  years  ending 
1873,  dwindled  to  138,000  in  1878.  In 
1877  half  the  coal-miners  and  iron-work- 
ers in  the  United  States  being  out  of 
work,  labor  riots  became  serious.  In  1885 
depression  in  the  United  States  was  so 
general  that  1,000,000  laborers  were  out  of 
employment.  At  such  times  discontent 
exists  and  strikes  arise ;  in  1886  there 
were  350  strikes,  involving  450,000  work- 
men. If  such  events  happen  in  America, 
with  its  protectionist  policy,  there  is  little 
ground  for  the  contention  of  fair-traders 
that  free  trade  is  the  cause  of  depression 
in  England. 

But  the  bi-metalists  bring  forward  their 
own  pet  theory  of  the  appreciation  of  gold 
and  the  depreciation  of  silver,  and  deem 
that  to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  de- 
pression. There  might  be  something  in 
this  theory  if  the  great  transactions  of 
commerce  were  paid  for  in  bullion.  But 
that  merely  settles  the  balance  of  ex- 
change, for  exchanges  are  conducted  by 
an  interchange  of  commodities.  If  the 
depreciation  of  silver  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  depression  of  England,  which  cer- 
tainly has  the  largest  traffic  with  silver- 
usin^  countries,  it  ought  to  have  been 
specially  severe  in  1873-4;  for  in  these 
years  Germany  adopted  a  gold  standard, 
contracting  by  extensive  sales  her  silver 
coinage,  while  France  at  the  same  time 
ceased  to  coin  silver  money.    By  1875 


English  industry  ought  to  have  been 
crushed  by  these  changes,  but  the  truth  is 
that  then  and  ever  since  both  gold  and 
silver  have  been  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
Before  dealing  with  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  true  causes  of  the  depression,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  consider  the  general  features 
which  have  given  a  common  character  to 
the  depressions  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  common  features  have  been  the  same 
in  all  countries  —  first,  that  though  prices 
of  commodities  have  been  largely  reduced, 
the  volume  of  productions  and  the  business 
of  commerce  have  not  been  lessened  in  any- 
thing like  the  same  proportion;  second, 
that  though  wages  have  fallen,  they  have 
not  declined  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
fall  in  prices  ;  and  third,  that  the  margin 
of  profit  to  the  capitalist  has  been  very 
small.  Capita],  then,  during  this  long- 
continued  depression  has  sufEered  more 
than  labor.  For  some  time  past  capital, 
when  applied  to  staple  commodities,  is 
glad  to  be  content  with  about  10  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  conversion  of  raw  material  into 
a  useful  product,  while  labor  gets  90  per 
cent.  Of  the  10  per  cent,  which  goes  to 
the  capitalist  only  from  5  to  6  can  be  put 
to  profit,  the  rest  going  to  the  wear  and 
tear  of  plant  and  machinery.  There  is  at 
present  a  want  of  harmony  between  cap- 
ital and  labor  which  tends  to  continue  the 
depression.  Sometimes  working  men,  not 
content  with  the  shorter  hours  of  labor 
in  this  country,  put  arbitrary  limits  to  out- 
put and  to  the  mode  in  which  the  workers 
shall  be  employed.  Such  restrictions  to 
production,  lessening  the  very  narrow 
margin  of  profit  that  prevails,  have  stopped 
sqme  works  and  threaten  to  drive  others 
from  this  country  to  foreign  parts.  A 
better  education  of  masters  and  men, 
which  I  contend  for  later,  will  show  that 
the  interests  of  capital  and  labor  are  not 
antagonistic,  but  identical. 

Having  dealt  with  these  preliminary 
subjects,  I  now  turn  to  the  discussion  of 
the  two  immediate  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  universal  depression  in  all  machine- 
using  countries  for  fifteen  years.  The 
first  of  these  I  have  stated  to  be  the 
changes  produced  by  science  in  the  econ- 
omy of  distribution,  and  the  consequent 
ancl  profound  alterations  which  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  In 
1869  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened,  the 
result  being  that  the  old  route  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  in  a  few  years 
abandoned  for  the  shorter  and  more  eco- 
nomical route  to  the  East.  On  the  old 
route,  sailing-ships  were  chiefly  used,  and 
they  occupied  from  six  to  eight  months  in 
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the  round  passage,  while  now  the  time  is 
shortened  to  thirty  days.  By  the  substi- 
tution of  iron  steamers  carrying  the  com- 
merce of  the  western  hemisphere  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  a  tonnage  estimated  at 
two  millions  of  tons  was  practically 
destroyed,  and  vast  arrangements  in  com- 
mercial industry  were  displaced.  In  the 
old  system  of  long  voyaeeSf  large  store- 
houses of  goods  had  to  be  provided  for 
the  shipping  interests,  not  only  in  foreign 
ports,  but  also  in  England,  which  became 
the  centre  of  warehousing,  banking,  and 
exchange.  All  this  was  altered  by  the 
mighty  power  of  electricity.  The  electric 
telegraph  had  indeed  been  invented  in 
1837,  but  it  required  many  new  discover- 
ies in  science  to  adapt  electricity  to  the 
f rowing  wants  of  the  world.  All  these 
ave  been  made  in  recent  times.  The 
three  discoverers  who  have  revolutionized 
commerce  —  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen, 
Faraday  and  Wheatstone,  of  London  — 
lived  in  my  own  day,  and  indeed  were  my 
personal  mends.  The  applications  of 
their  discoveries  to  the  various  purposes 
of  electricity  —  the  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  electric  lighting  —  have  created  new 
labor,  but  have  at  the  same  time  displaced 
a  great  amount  of  other  labor.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  upwards  of  42,000  per- 
sons are  engaged  in  work  depending  upon 
electricity,  while  probably  throughout  the 
world  more  than  300,000  persons  win  their 
subsistence  by  the  recent  applications  of 
this  science.  The  amount  of  labor  which 
it  has  displaced  cannot  be  calculated. 
The  whole  method  of  effecting  exchanges 
has  been  altered,  because  communication 
with  other  countries  is  now  immediate.; 
the  consumer  and  producer  in  opposite 
parts  of  the  globe  making  their  bargains 
m  a  single  hour,  without  the  intervention 
of  mercantile  agencies  or  the  laree  ware- 
house system  which  former  metnods  of 
commerce  required.  The  Suez  Canal  and 
improved  telegraphy  made  ereat  demands 
for  quick  and  economical  aistribution  of 
material.  Numerous  steamers  were  built 
between  1870-3  for  this  purpose,  but  so 
rapid  were  the  improvements  that  they 
were  nearly  all  displaced  two  years  after- 
ward (i875-<3),  and  sold  at  halt  their  cost. 
Iron  has  been  largely  substituted  by  steel, 
both  on  land  and  at  sea,  Bessemer^s  in- 
vention having  destroyed  wealth ;  but, 
like  the  phcenix,  new  wealth  has  arisen 
from  its  ashes.  A  ship  which  in  1883 
cost  ;f  24,000  can  now  be  built  for  ;£  14,000. 
The  economy  of  fuel  has  also  been  very 
great.  Shortly  before  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  beat  steamers  crossing 


the  Atlantic  expended  200  tons  of  coal  to 
carry  an  amount  of  cargo  which  can  now 
be  ariven  across  for  35  tons.  The  dis- 
covery of  Dr.  Joule  as  to  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  stimulated  builders, 
like  Elder  and  others,  to  apply  the  com- 
pound engine  to  steamers.  This  has 
produced  enormous  economy  of  fuel.  In 
1850  the  fine  steamer  Persia  carried 
over  cargo  at  an  expenditure  of  14,500 
lbs.  of  coal  to  a  ton;  now  a  modern 
steamer  does  the  same  work  by  burning 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds.  The  e£Eect 
of  this  economy  on  haulage  by  land  and 
transit  by  sea  is  immense.  In  an  experi- 
ment lately  made  on  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway,  a  compound 
locomotive  dragged  a  ton  of  goods  for  one 
mile  by  the  combustion  of  two  ounces  of 
coal.  In  ocean  navigation  there  is  a  much 
larger  economy.  A  cube  of  coal  which 
passes  through  a  ring  the  size  of  a  shilling 
will  drive  one  ton  of  cargo  for  two  miles 
in  our  most  improved  steamers.  The  cost 
of  transit  of  a  ton  of  wheat  from  Calcutta 
to  England  was  71  j.  3^.  in  1881  and  27/. 
in  1885.  The  haulage  of  a  thousand  miles, 
from  Chicago  to  New  York,  brings  a 
whole  year*s  supply  of  food  for  a  man  at  a 
cost  of  a  single  day's  wa^e.  A  ton  is 
hauled  for  less  than  a  farthing  per  mile.* 
The  transport  of  food  has  thus  told  heavily 
upon  the  agriculture  of  all  countries,  be- 
cause it  has  made  one  market  —  the  world 
—  and  has  largely  destroyed  the  advan- 
tages of  national  and  local  markets.  I 
have  dealt  with  the  effects  of  this  lowering 
of  prices  upon  the  condition  of  agriculture 
in  a  speech  recently  published,  so  I  now 
limit  my  remarks  to  manufacturing  indus* 
try.  The  lowering  of  prices,  consequent 
upon  the  more  ready  and  economical  dis- 
tribution of  commodities  both  by  land  and 
sea,  has  necessarily  had  an  important 
effect  upon  manufacturing  production  as 
well  as  upon  commerce.  The  old  factors 
which  ruled  production  were  the  value  of 
the  raw  material  and  the  representative 
value  in  money  of  the  labor,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  used  and  directed  by  capital  to 
convert  the  crude  material  into  a  nnished 
product.  These  factors  still  rule  produc- 
tion, but  their  relative  values  have  rapidly 
changed  in  recent  times.    The  raw  mate* 

*  The  fall  in  the  prices  of  oeean  transit  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  has  been  as  follows :  — 

1880.  1886. 

Grain,  per  bushel      •        .        .    93i^  ^d. 

Flour,  per  ton  .        .        .        ,    t^s.  js.  td. 

Cheese 50*.  lu. 

Cotton,  per  pound    .       «       .    ^d,  TX^ 

Bacon  and  Urd»  per  ton   •       .    45*.  jm.  bd. 
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rial  can  be  distributed  everywhere  at  low 
charges.  England  has  lost  its  great  ad- 
vantages in  the  possession  of  coal  and 
iron  —  the  first  the  source  of  power,  the 
second  the  material  for  strength.  The 
value  of  raw  material  in  industry  is  now 
the  lowest  factor  of  production,  while  the 
value  of  intellect  in  converting  it  into  a 
utility,  in  the  cheapest  and  best  way,  is 
the  highest  and  dominating  factor  in  man- 
ufactures. 

I  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
second  cause  of  depression,  as  that  has 
much  more  influence  on  manufactures 
than  the  changes  in  distribution.  This 
cause  is,  that  modem  inventions  have  pro- 
duced commodities  faster  than  the  world 
could  absorb  them  at  remunerative  prices, 
and  in  doing  so  have  displaced  old  forms 
of  labor  with  too  great  rapidity  for  its  ab- 
sorption by  replacement.  This  may  be 
best  illustrated  by  a  few  special  examples. 
As  chemistry  is  the  only  science  which  I 
profess,  I  begin  with  some  examples  of 
chemical  industries.  One  of  the  roost 
staple  and  apparently  permanent  dye- 
stuns,  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing, 
was  the  root  called  madder.  It  was  grown 
as  extensive  crops  in  various  countries  of 
the  world  —  Turkey,  Holland,  Belgium, 
France,  and  Italv  —  and  gave  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  cultivators.  Com- 
merce was  startled  one  day  to  learn  that 
chemists  had  made  the  coloring  principle 
of  madder,  called  alizarin,  out  of  coal-tar, 
and  in  a  short  time  a  great  change  took 
place  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  dye- 
mg.  Madder  is  still  used  for  some  pur- 
poses, as  in  the  dyeing  of  Turkey  red, 
out  its  importation  has  decreasea  from 
28}  million  pounds^  weight,  in  1872,  to 
about  two  million  in  1887.  The  value  of 
the  latter  in  money  was  only  ;£24,ooo, 
while  that  of  the  import  of  alizarin  made 
from  coal-tar  already  exceeds  ten  times 
that  amount,  although  it  is  also  manufac- 
tured in  this  country.  It  occasionally 
happens  that  a  new  invention  produces 
large  industrial  results  without  much  dis- 
placement of  labor.  We  see  an  instance 
of  this  in  lucifer  matches,  an  invention 
altogether  new  since  1836,  before  which 
time  lights  could  only  be  got  by  the  tin- 
der-box. The  mere  saving  of  time  to  the 
population  of  this  country,  by  the  modern 
matches,  amounts  to  twenty-six  millions 
sterling  annually,  while  the  only  displace- 
ment of  labor  was  to  the  makers  of  tinder- 
boxes. 

Among  the  recent  chemical  industries 
which  have  roost  affected  the  comforts  of 
the  poorer  classes,  is  the  invention  of  arti- 


ficial petroleum  and  its  derivatives.  Nat- 
ural petroleum  has  been  known  from  very 
early  periods  of  history,  though  it  has  not 
been  used  extensively  till  recent  years. 
Its  revival  occurred  in  the  following  way. 
In  the  year  1846, 1  noticed,  in  the  property 
of  a  relative  in  Derbyshire,  a  spring  of 
petroleum,  and  suggested  to  my  fnend 
Mr.  James  Young  that  he  should  manu- 
facture it  into  an  illuminant  for  the  poorer 
classes.  This  he  did  successfully,  but 
after  a  time  found  that  he  could  make  it 
more  cheaply  by  distilling  it  from  bitu- 
minous schist.  This  industry  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  led  to  the  industrial  appli- 
cation of  the  natural  oil  in  America  and 
the  Caspian  Sea.  The  industries  con- 
nected with  sperm  and  vegetable  oils  were 
seriously  affected,  and  labor  was  largely 
displaced.  One  cold  day  Mr.  Young 
brought  me  some  of  the  artificial  petro- 
leum, which  was  turbid  from  floating  crys- 
tals, to  ask  what  they  could  be.  I  told 
him  that  they  must  be  the  substance  called 
paraffin,  of  which  only  small  specimens 
existed  in  chemical  museums.  At  my 
request  he  separated  them,  and  made  for 
me,  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty  shillings, 
two  candles  with  which  I  lighted  my  desk 
at  a  lecture  in  the  Royal  Institution,  when 
I  prophesied  that  these  would  be  the  fa- 
thers of  a  great  candle  industry,  which  in 
fact  now  is  one  of  the  largest  chemical 
manufactures  of  the  world.  But  the  par- 
affin candles  gave  a  heavy  blow  to  the  old 
industries  of  making  candles  from  tallow, 
palm  oil,  sperm,  and  wax,  and  displaced 
labor  to  a  great  extent. 

Let  me  pass  from  these  chemical  indus- 
t/'ies  to  a  staple  manufacture  like  cotton, 
and  observe  the  effect  of  inventions  on 
production.  A  farmer  gro wi ng  cotton  pro- 
duces about  400  lbs.  per  acre,  or  as  much 
as  will  produce  one  bale.  Before  Whit- 
ney invented  his  cotton-gin,  the  seed  had 
to  be  separated  from  the  fibre  by  manual 
labor,  but  the  work  was  so  tedious  that  it 
took  one  man  about  ninety  days  to  prepare 
the  produce  of  an  acre.  The  first  form  of 
the  gin  reduced  the  time  to  six  days.  In 
recent  years  this  gin  has  been  greatlv 
improved,  so  that  one  man  can  now  piclc 
4,000  lbs.  daily  instead  of  the  old  amount 
of4j^lbs. ;  in  other  words,  one  man  with 
a  machine  displaced  the  labor  of  999  work- 
ers by  hand.  The  cotton  thus  picked  and 
cleaned  is  spun  into  threads  by  rotatory 
spindles.  They  used  to  be  worked  by 
manual  labor,  one  man  to  each  spindle, 
but  now  one  man  and  two  children  will 
work  machines  carrying  two  to  three  thou- 
sand spindles.    In  1874,  ^^  ^^^  beginning 
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of  the  depression,  each  spindle  made  4,000 
revolutions ;  now*  it  is  possible  to  get 
10,000  revolutions.  The  yarn  is  then 
woven  into  cloth.  With  the  old  hand-loom 
a  man  could  make  from  42  to  48  yards 
daily.  At  present  a  skilled  workman  can 
tend  six  power-looms  and  weave  1,500 
yards.  All  these  changes  tend  to  over- 
production, especially  when  the  margin  of 
profit  is  low.  I  believe  at  recent  prices 
this  is  only  about  one  penny  for  six  yards 
of  shirting,  so  a  vast  number  of  yaras  are 
required  to  make  a  substantial  profit  to  a 
mill.  The  demand  of  a  working  man  for 
cotton  fabrics  is,  upon  an  average,  40 
yards  yearly.  This  demand  is  determined 
by  his  habit  of  wearing  one  shirt  for  a 
week,  and  it  is  difficult  to  induce  him,  in 
order  to  augment  the  demand,  to  wear  one 
daily;  or,  if  he  did,  to  persuade  his  wife 
to  wash  seven  shirts  weekly.  Cheapness 
of  a  commodity  tends  to  increase  demand, 
but  it  does  not  all  at  once  alter  the  habits 
of  classes.  Supply  must  be  adjusted  to 
the  ordinary  comforts  of  the  consumers. 
There  is  always  a  growing  increment  of 
demand,  for,  even  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
not  far  from  a  thousand  souls  provided 
with  bodies  which  must  be  fed  and  clothed, 
are  daily  added  to  the  population.  The 
increase  of  the  whole  world  during  the 
fifteen  years  of  depression  has  been  about 
16  per  cent,  in  population,  while  the  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  cotton  has  been 
86  per  cent.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a 
surplus  like  this  thrown  upon  the  markets 
of  the  world  reduces  prices. 

Manufacturers  too  often  forget  that  it  is 
not  the  reasonable  price  of  a  commodity, 
but  the  surplus  of  it  above  the  demand, 
which  regulates  the  quotations  of  the  mar- 
ket. About  half  of  our  exports  of  cotton 
eo  to  countries  using  silver  coinage. 
When  new  markets  are  opened  in  half- 
civilized  countries,  the  demand  depends 
not  only  upon  the  existing  standard  of 
comforts,  but  also  upon  those  which  are 
created  by  contact  with  higher  civilization. 
This  is  a  hope  and  a  policy  which  Ger- 
many is  now  pursuing  with  great  ardor. 

I  must  be  content  with  only  one  or  two 
other  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which 
inventions  give  an  abnormal  increase  to 

Production,  and  displace  old  forms  of  la- 
or.  It  is  not  in  prosperous  but  in  hard 
times  that  they  chiefly  arise.  In  1870-72, 
when  trade  was  active,  there  were  compar- 
atively few  inventions.  Take  the  time 
before  the  American  war  in  1861 ;  the  pa- 
tents for  new  agricultural  machines,  on 
the  average  of  several  years,  numbered 
350;  while  during  the  war,  in  1863,  when 


at  least  half  a  million  men  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  labor  of  the  field,  the  pa* 
tents  were  502,  and  the  result  was  that 
agricultural  production  was  not  lessened 
at  any  time  of  the  long  campaign.  Ma- 
chinery, on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
is  more  extensively  applied  to  large  farms 
than  here.  The  reduction  of  manual  labor 
has  become  so  great,  and  the  methods  of 
distribution  are  so  improved,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Atkinson,  the  labor  of  seven  men 
will  grow,  mill,  bake,  and  distribute  as 
loaves  one  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  which 
suffices  to  feed  one  thousand  men.  Even 
with  less  organized  machinery  we  have 
seen  in  our  times  much  displacement 
of  agricultural  labor  in  this  country,  and 
the  result  still  prejudices  the  position  of 
Ireland.  Irish  reapers  cut  the  harvest 
crops  in  England,  and  took  back  English 
money  to  pay  rents  in  Ireland.  With  the 
old  sickle  a  man  could  reap  one-quarter  of 
an  acre  daily;  but  the  machine  reaper 
came  in,  and  one  man  with  two  horses 
reaps  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres.  The 
Irishman  was  a  eood  workman  to  thresh 
out  corn  by  the  nail,  and  managed  fifteen 
to  twenty  bushels  daily ;  but  now  one  man, 
tending  a  machine,  can  thresh  out  hun- 
dreds of  bushels. 

In  the  railways  a  vast  amount  of  the 
labor  of  men  and  horses  has  been  dis- 
placed, but  is  replaced  in  other  forms  by 
the  necessity  of  feeding  the  railways  witn 
material.  If  the  locomotives  on  English 
railways  were  annihilated,  it  would  require 
the  labor  of  seventy-five  millions  of  men, 
or  of  twelve  millions  of  horses,  to  carry  on 
the  traflk,  nn  an  inferior  way  and  at  a 
much  larger  cost;  for  the  cost  of  carting 
a  ton^s  weight  by  a  man  with  a  cart  and 
horse,  is  one  shilling  per  mile,  while  the 
railway  carries  it  for  a  penny  or  under. 

I  finish  my  illustrations  by  referring  to 
the  iron  industry.  It  is  of  such  antiquity 
that  the  best  and  most  economical  means 
of  production  might  be  supposed  to  exist. 
In  the  year  1840  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  requested 
Professor  Bunsen,  of  Heidelberg,  and  my- 
self to  report  upon  the  chemistry  of  blast- 
furnaces, and  we  showed  that,  at  that 
time,  no  less  than  81^  per  cent,  of  fuel  was 
absolutely  lost  in  the  form  of  gases  which 
escaped  and  were  burned  at  the  top  of 
the  furnace.  In  addition  to  this  waste  of 
fuel  was  the  total  loss  of  ammonia  pro- 
duced by  the  coal  —  a  substance  most  val- 
uable to  agriculture  as  a  manure.  The 
economy  of  the  ammonia  has  scarcely 
begun  to  be  realized  at  the  present  day, 
although  our  recommendations  for  the  sav* 
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ing  of  fuel  have  long  since  been  carried 
out  with  much  economy  to  the  price  of 
production.  There  has  been  a  rapid 
growth  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  over 
the  world,  and  naturally  the  increase  has 
been  greatest  among  nations  which  were 
furthest  behind.  From  1870  to  1884  the 
make  of  pig  iron  rose  131  per  cent,  in 
Great  Britain,  and  237  per  cent,  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  recent  times,  steel 
has  largely  substituted  iron  for  many  pur- 
poses. Formerly  pig  iron  was  transformed 
into  bar  iron  in  puddling  furnaces,  and  the 
latter  was  converted  into  steel  by  a  proc- 
ess known  as  cementation,  which  con- 
sisted in  giving  to  the  iron  more  carbon. 
Now,  by  the  Bessemer  process,  steel  is 
made  direct  from  pig  iron,  already  to  the 
extent  of  three  million  tons  annually, 
while  4^  millions  of  capital  invested  in 
puddling  furnaces  have  been  destroyed, 
and  the  labor  of  39,000  workmen  have 
been  displaced.  To  counterbalance  these 
evils  the  price  of  steel,  which  was  ;£i2  is. 
id,  per  ton  in  1874,  was  less  than  £4  in 
1887. 

The  illustrations  already  given  must 
suffice  to  show  how  largely  modern  in- 
ventions have  increased  production  and 
displaced  labor.  Ultimately,  educated 
working  men  benefit  by  the  changes,  be- 
cause increased  production  absorbs  skilled 
labor  and  pays  high  wages  for  it.  Igno- 
rant workers  —  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
the  drawers  of  water  —  have  a  bad  time, 
for  ttiey  find  that  the  demand  for  unintelli- 
gent labor  is  constantly  decreasing.  In 
old  lessons  of  political  economv,  produc- 
tion upon  a  given  raw  material  was  rep- 
resented by  a  very  simple  equation, — 
P  =  L-|-C.  The  product  equals  labor 
p/tts  capital.  The  equation  never  was 
right,  because  capital  is  really  accumulated 
potential  labor  reserved  as  a  subsistence 
fund  for  the  laborers  who  are  employed  to 
convert  the  potential  into  actual  energy. 
Capital  or  accumulated  labor  is  exactly 
like  a  storage  battery  in  which  electricity 
is  accumulated.  This  battery  regulates 
the  work  which  the  electricity  has  to  per- 
form and  steadies  the  electric  lights. 
Labor  is  now  of  two  kinds  :  labor  in  quan- 
tity and  labor  in  quality  —  the  first  lessen- 
ing in  value  every  year  as  a  factor  of 
production,  while  the  second  is  always 
rising  in  value.  The  product  is  therefore 
actually  the  result  of  three  kinds  of  labor 
—  capital,  or  accumulated  labor,  labor  of 
quality,  and  labor  of  quantity.  Even  new 
the  terms  of  the  two  last  forms  of  labor 
could  only  be  expressed  by  multiplying 
(not  adding)  the  labor  of  quantity  by  the 
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labor  of  quality.  Reducing  this  to  a  sim- 
pl«S  expression,  the  present  state  of 
manufactures  depends  mainly  upon  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  producers. 
The  competition  of  the  world  has  become 
a  competition  of  intellect.  In  the  future 
of  the  world  the  greatest  industrial  nation 
will  be  the  best-educated  nation ;  it  may 
not  be  so  to-day,  but  it  certainly  will  be  so 
to-morrow.  1  have  already  shown  how  the 
cheapness  and  facility  of  the  distribution 
of  commodities  have  destroyed  national 
markets  and  local  advantages,  making  all 
the  world  into  a  single  market.  Formerly 
it  sufficed  that  a  merchant  or  a  trader 
should  be  a  good  citizen  of  his  own  coun- 
try; now  he  must  become  a  citizen  and 
trader  of  the  world.  Our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  have  been  slow  to  see  this, 
and  they  are  allowing  other  better  edu- 
cated countries  to  forge  ahead.  Every 
German  clerk  or  trader  knows  two  lan- 
guages besides  his  own,  and  is  taught, 
scientifically  and  practically,  the  wants  of 
commerce.  The  German  government  has 
established  a  bank  of  commerce  which, 
with  the  efficient  co-operation  of  the  con- 
suls living  in  Eastern  and  African  coun- 
tries, has  had  a  great  e€Eect  in  extending 
their  colonial  markets.  A  country  with  a 
protectionist  policy  is  apt  to  have  an  over- 
production of  commodities  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  home  market,  so  there  is  a 
natural  desire  to  use  this  surplus  in  for- 
eign markets  at  the  very  narrowest  margin 
of  profits.  These  have  certainly  been 
supplied  with  German  goods  for  the  last 
few  years,  though  the  prospect  of  contin- 
ued success  is  doubtful,  as  they  are  always 
handicapped  bv  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion ;  still,  so  far  as  limited  statistics  are 
to  be  relied  on,  the  policy  seems  at  pres- 
ent to  be  successful.  Taking  the  period 
of  depression  from  1872  to  1886,  the  in- 
crease of  German  commerce  has  been  67 
per  cent,  while  the  maritime  tonnage  has 
expanded  by  120  per  cent.,  and  the  bank 
discounts,  indicating  activity  in  industries, 
have  augmented  by  240  per  cent.  How 
far  sacrifices  in  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties have  led  to  these  results  in  making 
new  markets  we  do  not  yet  know,  but  the 
increase  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  the  German  population,  which 
has  only  been  11^  per  cent.*  Berlin,  like 
other  towns  of  Germany,  is  taking  active 
measures  to  promote  technical  education. 
A  central  technical  institution,  costing  no 

•  A  report  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Giffen,  aboat  to  be 
issued,  will  it  is  understood  show  that  English  trade 
has  as  yet  not  materially  suffered  by  German  competi- 
tion. 
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less  than  ;^4oo,ooo,  has  been  erected  in 
Berlin.  Might  we  not  hope  that  the  new 
Imperial  Institute  in  London,  though  it  is 
on  a  smaller  scale,  will  undertake  like 
work  for  London  ?  It  mav  be  profitable  if 
we  inquire  how  far  the  education  in  Ger- 
many or  in  Switzerland  tells  upon  one 
particular  kind  of  industry,  so  I  take  the 
silk  trade  as  an  example.  In  the  evidence 
given  before  the  royal  commission  on  the 
depression  of  trade  it  was  stated  that  the 
silk  industries  of  Coventry,  Macclesfield, 
and  Spitalfields  had  decreased  to  about 
one-fourth  their  old  dimensions.  Spital* 
fields  sank  much  lower,  for  its  former 
24,000  looms  are  now  dwindled  to  1,200. 
While  Coventry  was  losing  its  trade  in 
silk  ribbons,  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  was 
making  a  like  industry  prosperous  by 
establishing  excellent  schools  for  dyeing 
and  design,  and  that  town  imports  to  this 
country  what  Coventry  lost  to  it.  The 
town  of  Crefeld  in  Germany  is  a  still 
more  striking  illustration,  because  by  its 
attention  to  education  suited  to  its  indus- 
tries, it  has  within  a  few  years  doubled  its 
population  and  quadrupled  its  trade. 
This  small  town,  which  has  now  grown  to 
83,000  inhabitants,  has  spent  ;£2 15,000  on 
its  lower  schools,  and  ;^42,5oo  on  a  spe- 
cial weavine-school.  Who  has  paid  for 
this  large  educational  expenditure  ?  Quite 
possibly  the  consumers  of  silk  in  England, 
who  get  from  Crefeld  what  Macclesfield 
and  Spitalfields  fail  to  produce  with  equal 
excellence.  The  melancholy  result  is 
this  —  that  the  exports  of  English  silks 
amount  to  only  ;^2,67o,ooo,  while  the  im- 
ports to  this  country  of  foreign  silks  reach 
eleven  millions.  It  is  useless  for  our 
towns  to  battle  by  empiricism  or  by  fiscal 
laws  with  foreign  nations  which  have 
equipped  their  artisans  to  fight  with 
trained  intelligence  in  the  competition. 
Technical  education  is  simply  the  raii(h 
nale  of  empiricism.  It  is  a  melancholy 
spectacle  to  see  a  town  like  Norwich,  once 
famous  for  its  shawls,  actually  contending 
with  the  charity  commissioners  because 
they  wish  to  utilize  its  fine  endowments  by 
creating  a  system  of  technical  education, 
while  the  civic  authorities  struggle  for 
almshouses.  Figs  cannot  grow  on  thorns, 
nor  can  ignorance  among  our  workmen 
expect  to  compete  with  trained  intelli- 
gence in  our  industrial  competition  with 
other  nations. 

England  TS  far  behind  in  the  technical 
training  of  our  artisans,  but  there  is  hope 
that  we  have  awakened  to  our  shortcom- 
ings. When  I  first  began  to  call  attention 
to  our  dangerous  ignorance  in  1852,  there 


were  no  higher  colleges,  except  universi- 
ties, in  any  town  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
except  Owens  College  in  Manchester,  and 
Anderson's  College  in  Glasgow.  Now 
there  is  not  a  laree  town  in  Great  Britain 
without  such  colleges.  These  are  being 
adapted  to  the  education  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  a  great  step  is  gained ;  but 
continuation  schools  for  the  working 
classes,  and  technical  schools  adapted  to 
their  wants,  are  rising  far  too  slowly.  In 
London  the  progress  is  more  rapid,  and 
perhaps  in  a  few  years  we  will  be  able  to 
boast  that  we  have  gone  beyond  Paris  in 
polytechnics  for  the  worlcin^  classes, 
though  we  shall  still  be  far  behind  Berlin 
and  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  in  relation  to  the 
population.  Still  I  have  faith  that  the 
movement  is  in  progress,  for  stern  neces- 
sity will  rouse  the  manufacturers  of  En- 
gland to  train  the  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
ducers. Working  men  are  alive  to  the 
defects  in  their  education,  and  their  voices 
will  soon  be  heard  in  the  Parliament  of 
this  country.  The  wages  of  our  artisans 
are  higher  than  those  in  Continental  coun- 
tries, and  so  are  their  productive  powers. 
I  am  informed  by  Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  the 
highest  authority  in  the  iron  trade,  that  it 
still  requires  nearly  twice  the  number  bf 
workmen  at  a  German  blast  furnace  to 
produce  the  same  quantity  of  iron  as  we 
employ  in  this  country. 

It  would  require  a  man  much  wiser  than 
myself  to  predict  the  future  of  our  indus- 
tries with  certainty.  One  thing  is  sure, 
that  they  cannot  recover  from  depression 
by  putting  on  their  back  the  old  man  of 
the  sea  in  the  shape  of  the  fiscal  proposal 
of  the  fair-trade  partv.  England  depends 
upon  her  export  tracle  for  her  future  pros- 
perity, and  as  exchanges  are  made  in 
commodities,  not  in  bullion,  the  restriction 
of  imports  by  taxation  contracts  exports 
to  the  same  amount.  Indeed,  such  a  pol- 
icy must  lead  to  the  tariff  war  which  now 
prevails  among  most  of  the  Continental 
States.  No  fact  in  political  economy  is 
more  clear  than  that  taxation  on  foreign 
commodities  must  ultimately  be  paid  by 
the  consumers,  not  by  the  producers.  All 
taxation  is  a  deduction  from  the  fruits  of 
labor  and  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of 
the  country  imposing  it.  No  political 
economist  has  ever  been  able  to  show  how 
prices  to  consumers  can  be  lowered  by 
increasing  the  cost  of  production.  In 
countries  with  a  protection  policy  there  is 
as  much  depression,  though  one  of  greater 
intensity  than  in  the  countries  with  free 
trade.    In  the  former  there  are  constant 
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attempts  to  cure  the  depression  by  adding 
restriction  after  restriction  in  the  hope  of 
remedying  the  evil.  It  is  the  same  oper- 
ation as  when  a  person  dissatisfied  with 
the  working  of  a  machine  adds  a  new 
cog,  then  a  spring,  then  a  lever,  forgetting 
that  with  every  new  addition  he  is  increas- 
ing friction  and  lessening  power.  The 
great  industrial  machine  ofthis  country  is 
good  enough  in  itself,  but  it  needs  proper 
oiling  to  make  the  parts  work  smoothly ; 
and  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  technical 
education  of  working  men  is  the  lubricant 
which  we  so  much  require.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  will  again  work  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  large  margin  of  profits  which  we 
enjoyed  in  the  past.  Still  there  is  encour- 
agement that  we  may  carry  on  a  good  and 
steady  trade.  The  cheapening  and  exten- 
sion of  distribution  have  probably  reached 
their  limits,  and  little  more  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  this  direction.  New  inventions 
will  continue  to  be  made,  but  not  with  the 
same  marvellous  celerity  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  If  the 
United  States  alter  its  protection  policy, 
and  become  a  free-trade  nation,  it  will 
be  our  great  competitor  in  the  world, 
though  the  time  is  not  close  at  hand. 
Her  large  surplus  revenue,  amounting  to 
tfrenty-two  millions,  has  invited  schemes 
of  public  plunder,  and  her  pension  list  of 
old  soldiers,  and  compensations  to  States 
for  aid  in  the  war,  amount  to  a  charge 
equal  to  a  large  standing  army.  But  when 
these  lapse  by  time,  the  United  States, 
with  a  standing  army  of  only  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  will  become  a  nation  which 
has  only  to  prepare  herself  for  the  progress 
of  industry  by  new  inventions  without  the 
cares  and  costs  for  the  preparation  of  war. 
At  the  present  moment  the  United  States 
has  250,000  inventions  protected  by  the 
patent  law.  This  activity  of  invention 
shows  ability  and  intelligence  among  her 
people,  who  are  always  ready  to  turn  to 
account  the  forces  of  nature  for  the  benefit 
of  man.  This  country  in  her  working  men 
is  rich  in  producers,  and  if  their  intelli- 
gence were  trained  in  connection  with 
their  work,  we  need  not  fear  the  industrial 
competition  of  any  European  nation.  All 
great  foreign  nations,  except  the  United 
States,  are  terribly  handicapped  in  the 
industrial  race  by  excessive  armaments. 
England  is  also  weighted,  but  not  to  an 
equal  extent.  The  strength  of  nations 
consists  in  peace,  but  they  make  a  sad 
error  by  not  knowing  that  the  weakness  of 
nations  is  in  actual  war,  or  excessive  pre- 
paredness for  it.  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Italy,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain 


have  2,200,000  men  withdrawn  from  being 
productive  citizens,  in  order  to  be  protec- 
tive militants,  at  a  cost  for  each  man  of 
£4S-  J^  ^'^  ^*^ke  all  the  civilized  nations, 
adding  the  reserves  to  the  permanent 
forces,  14\  millions  of  the  strongest  men 
are  or  may  be  withdrawn  from  production. 
This  is  one  man  for  twenty-four  of  the 
population,  or,  if  we  exclude  the  reserves, 
one  out  of  eighty-one.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  point  to  the  United  States  as  the 
great  industrial  nation  of  the  future,  for 
her  armed  forces  represent  only  one  man 
in  1,610  of  the  population.  Luckily,  her 
protection  policy  is  an  incubus  upon  her 
industry,  and  gives  us  breathing-time  to 
prepare  for  the  coming  struggle. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
SCHOPENHAUER  AND  HIS  MOTHER. 

They  who,  instead  of  studying  the  thought 
of  a  philosopher,  concern  themselves  merely 
with  his  biography,  are  like  men  who,  in  ex- 
amining a  picture,  do  but  look  at  its  frame, 
the  quality  of  its  carving,  and  the  value  of  its 
gilding.  .  .  .  But  there  is  also  another  class 
of  people  .  .  .  who,  because  a  great  genius 
discloses  to  them  the  treasures  of  his  mind, 
and  by  means  of  the  utmost  exertion  of  his 
powers  has  brought  forth  works  for  the  exal- 
tation and  enlightenment  not  only  of  his  con- 
temporaries, but  of  his  posterity  to  the  tenth 
and  twentieth  generation,  .  .  .  because,  also, 
he  has  given  to  his  fellow-men  a  present  be- 
yond compare  with  anything  else  of  the  kind 
.  .  .  therefore  these  rogues  consider  them- 
selves entitled  to  hale  his  moral  personality 
before  their  judgment-seat,  in  order  to  see  if 
they  cannot  discover  a  single  spot  or  blemish 
about  him  for  the  mitigation  of  the  torture 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  contemplation  of  a 
great  genius.  .  .  .  All  officious  censors  of 
this  kind  show  by  such  crying  ingratitude  and 
this  spiteful  passion  for  disparagement,  that 
they  are  as  degraded  morally  as  intellectually, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

These  words  are  from  the  last  of  Scho- 
penhauer's published  writings,  the  **  Far- 
erga  and  Paralipomeni."  Dr.  Lindner, 
though  himself  in  some  sort  a  biographer 
of  his  master,  echoes  the  caution :  **  If  an 
ordinary  man  write  the  biography  of  a 
genius,  and  the  genius  come  off  badly  in 
the  book,  must  the  latter  bear  the  blame  ? 
.  ,  .  Works  of  genuine  greatness  are  not 
to  be  interpreted  by  the  life  history  of 
their  authors.  On  the  contrary,  these 
works  luminantly  interpret  the  lives  of  the 
writers.  It  were  as  reasonable  to  derive 
Mozart's  *Don  Juan'  from  the  beef  and 
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>umed  while  composing  di 


pher   who  builds   on   evidence 


man  "  she  had  ever  known.    Six 

pretty  woman,  with  bright  blue  eyes 

ght-brown  hair,  enthusiastic  and  in 

for  the  luckless  biogra-  telleciual.     Her  husband  toolc  her  to  his 


In  spite  of  these  warnings,  big  with 


:    country  hous 


a  wooded  hill  overlook- 


■  attempted  the  following  sketch  of  ing  the  red  roofs  of  the  town,  . 


shores  of  the 


the  first  and  most  important  period 
the  life  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer.  "You 
are  the  philosopher  of  the  nineteenth 
century,"  wrote  Ottilie  von  Goethe,  in 
congratulating  him  on  his  seventieth 
birthday.  Schopenhauer  himself  would 
perhaps  have  broadened  this  statement. 
The  nineteenth  century  would  hardly  do 
more  than  begin  to  esteem  him  according 
to  his  value  ;  his  fame  was  rather  for  the 
twentieth  century.  So  much  ahead  of  his 
Intelligent  contemporaries  did  he  consider 
himself  to  be  I  Time  will  show  how  far 
his  expectations  are  to  be  fulfilled:  but  it 
is  probable  that  no  name  wilt  stand  higher 
in  the  record  of  German  celebrities  ofthe 
century  than  Schopenhauer's.  Bismarck, 
as  the  embodiment  of  practical  force,  may 
press  him  closely,  but  it  would  be  inter- 
esting, as  a  farther  witness  (o  the  philoso' 
pher's  potency,  to  know  what  Prince  Bis- 
marck thinks  of  Schopenhauer,  and  how 
far  he  has  made  him  a  rule  of  inner  life. 

Arthur  Schopenhauer  was  born  at  Dant- 
zig  on  the  22nd  February,  1788.  In  after 
11^  he  used  to  fancy  that  there  was  some 
occult  connection  between  his  birth  and 
Spinoza's  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
2ist  February,  1677. 

HIa  parents  were  both  persons  of  ch: 
acter,  though  by  no  means   cast   in   tl 
same  mould.    The  father  was  a  merchant 
of  repute  and  wealth,  severe  and  pas; 
ate,  devoted  to  bis  work,  yet  fond  of  : 
cty,  and  of  inviolable  good  faith 
ness.     In.  his    appearance    he    was    noi 
engaging  —  large    of    body,    broad-faced, 
with  a  lurned-up 
under  jaw.     He         . 

hearing.    .When,  on  the  morning  of  Ar- 1  the  merchi 
thur's  birth,  he  entered  his  office  and  said 
laconically. 


How  I  enjoyed  it  all  [she  wrote  in  after 
years] :  the  splendid  garden,  with  its  adjacent 
terraces  full  of  fruits  and  dowers ;  the  foun- 
tains; the  great  pond,  with  its  parti-colored 
gondola,  which  my  husband  had  procured  for 
me  from  Archangel,  and  which  was  so  light 
that  a  six  vcai-old  child  could  easily  manage 
it;  the  horses,  with  which  I  could  drive  out 
whenever  I  chose;  the  two  little  Spanish  dons ; 
the  eight  lambs,  which  seemed  to  me  snoW' 
white  and  spruce  beyond  compare  with  any 
Dtiiers,  and  each  with  a  bell  of  different  note 
round  its  neck,  so  that  the  bells  in  unison 
sounded  a  complete  octave;  the  hen-house 
and  the  poultry ;  and  the  ancient  carp  in  the 
pond,  that  used  to  huiry  towards  me  when 
ihey  heard  my  voice,  and  with  gaping  mouths 
fought  for  the  scraps  I  threw  them  from  raj 
'  '  Sometimes  a  slight  feeling  of 


le  look  ■ 


ill-hun 


;   but 


the  wonderful  scenery  around  m  , 
gone.  In  the  morning,  if  i  had 
close  my  shutters,  I  was  awakened 
beams  of  the  sun  shining  upon  me 


The  advent  of  young  Arthur  must  have 
made  this  paradise  complete.     To  her,  the 
baby  was  "the  most  beautiful  and  intelli- 
gent child,  with  the  sweetest  disposition 
n  the  'of  any  on  God's  earth."    Schopenhauer, 
'  in  his  cradle,  might  have  smiled  sardon- 

cally  at  this  judgment  of  his  mother's. 
It  was  the  father's  earnest  wish  that  his 
busi- '  child  should  be  born  in  England,  so  strong 
■  '  '  "    admiration  of  the  English  consti- 

iterature,  and  nature.     But  events 
is  impossible ;  and  it  was  perhaps 
jre  to  console  himself,  that 
called   his   son  Arthur  —  a 
to  all  c 


.  bornl"    "A  pretty  '  fore  well  befitting  a  merchant.    Still  n 


tit  for  a  philosopher,  he  might  have  argued. 

Of  young  Arthur's  earliest  years  there 

little  to  say.     Tales  of  the  cliildhood  of 

of  genius  are  often  somewhat  apoc- 


baboon  he  will  be,  if  he  grows  up  like  hi 

father,"  observed  one  of  the  clerks  b^  way 

of  congratulation,  presuming  upon  his  em- 

ploj'er's  deafness.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 

savingtheexceedingbrllliancy  of  hiseyes,  I  ryphal.     One  day,  hi 

and   his  small    hands,  Arthur   Schopen-  four  years  old,  the  boy  was  found  in 

hauer  himself  was  never  a  handsome  m:  .....', 

Schopenhauer's  mother  was  but  e\f 
teen  when  she  left  her  home  as  a  brie 
Her  marriage  with  Councillor  Schopi 
hauer  (a  man  more   than   twice   her  age)    lit 
strictly  d^  coavtnancc  on  her  side  ;    la 


entreaty  by  the  side  of  a  big  bowl  of 
miiK.     He  had  thrown   one  of  his  shoes 
into  the  bowl,  and  was  beseeching  the 
shoe  to  jump  out  unaided.     This  is  not  a 
:)    little  signilicant  of  the  man  who  fifty  j'ears 
.    ;    later  went  so  far  as  to  explain  the  preva- 
but  she  felt  the  honor  of  the  alliance,  and    lent  table-turning  by  the  will-power  inhcr- 
did  her  best  to  please  "the  most  unpreju-  ent  in  the  wood  of  the  table.    As  a  child. 
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subject  to  Dcrvons  ler-  back  from  buhfulncu,  bccaose  he  hu  not  the 
rors,  which  kept  ahold  oo  him  in  roiddk  coaiage  logo  forwird?  Vou  must  of  course 
age,  despente  his  vigorous  constitution.       adopt  a  polite^  minner.  .  .  .  But,  though  I 

lo  1793,  political  affairs  caused   great 
upheaval  in  Daatiig.     Herr  Schopenhati 


decided  to  leave  his  native  city  ;  and 

his  wife  aad  child  he  migrated  to  Ham-   E^nj^^' 

burg.     But  the  good  mao  hadever  in  vies 

the    profit    of   his    offspring:   "My    soi 

shall  read  in  the  book  of  the  world,"  hi 

said.     As  a  beginning  to  his  cosmopolitan,    othei 

course,  therefore,  the  boy  was 

France.     Here  be  lived  for  two 

learct   early  to  appreciate   the 

French  literature.     He  then   returned 

Hamburg,  where  his  education  was  cod 

tinued,  and  agreeably  varied  by  excursion 

with   his    parents   to    Hanover,  Weimai 

Prague,  Berlin,  etc.     Certainly  few  boy; 

of  his  age,  during  the  first  years  of  thi 


century,  were  indulged  in  plea 


little  partial  to  slit{  etiquette,  I 
the  belter  put  up  with  that  roughness  uf  con- 
duct which  betrays  a  |kcrson  who  cares  to 
please  himself  alone.     Vou  have  some  slight 
ndency  (o  this,  as  I  have  often  been  vexed 
observe,  and  I  am  therefore  glad  that  yint 
among   people  of   another  stamp. 
although  they  mav  uerhapa  ert  a  little  on  the 
— ---  --  *-      I  shall  be  heartily  glad  if,  on  my 
ice  that  you  have  acquired  some- 
s  and    ''''"S  "^  ''^'^  "complimentary  maimer,"  as 
■til   of   J"""  call  it      I  have  no  fear  of  your  overdoing 
iL  .  .  .  Urawing,  readmg,  playmg  the  nutc, 
fencing,  and  going  walks,  give'you  plentv  of 
change  of  occupation,     for  many  years  these 
were  almost  all  the  pleasures  ol'life  1  knew, 
and  I  found  them  quite  enouch.     At  yout  age 
you  want  litlle  cUe;   to  enjoy  the  stronger 
pleasures  of  life,  you  must  lirst  uf  all  learn 


s  and    how  to  live,  and  you  arc  in  the  eailie: 


t  stage 


of  yout  preparilion. 

From  this  period  of  his  historv  dates 
him  tor  a  life  of  business,  he  was  egre-  Schopenhauer  s  aversion  for  Ihe  English 
giously  in  error.     At  fifteen  Arthur  made    clergy  —  aa  aversion  of  so  distorted 


the  wholly  startling  confession  that  hi 
loved  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  ;  and  it 
was  partly  to  eradicate  this  foolish  fancy, 
and  partly  to  finish  his  training  Cor  the 
world  of  Hamburg,  that  Herr  Schopen- 
hauer now  schemed  a  grand  tour  of 
Europe  for  himself  and  his  family.  Ac- 
cordingly, from  1803  to  1805  they  trav- 
elled.  While  the  elders  were  in  Scotland, 
Arthur  was  sent  for  six  months  to  an  En- 
glish school  at  Wimbledon.  This  was  by 
□o  means  congenial  to  him.  Writing  on 
the  subject  to  a  friend  in  Hamburg,  he 
avers  that  the  stiff  formalism  of  English 
life,  and  especially  Ihe  hypocrisy  01  its 
religiousness,  so  disgusted  him  that  he 
was  tempted  to  hate  tbe  whole  nation.  It 
was  certainly  hard  on  the  boy  10  transplant 
him  from  France  to  England  at  such  an 
epoch  in  the  social  history  oE  Ihe  two 
countries,  and  expect  him  to  conform  lo 
new  conditions  of  life  without  a  murmur. 
The  manners,  restraints,  and  observances 
of  the  Wimbledon  boarding-school  alike 
irked  him,  and  in  his  letters  lo  Scotland 
he  complained  forcibly  of  the  lediousness 
of  his  life.  His  mother's  reply  to  these 
wails  limns  Ihe  boy's  characteristics  so 
deftly,  that  we  must  give  the  following 
extract  from  it :  — 

Yon  must  try  to  make  advances  to  people. 
In  every  social  relationship  one  uf  two  must 
make  the  first  step,  and  why  should  it  not  be 
you  as  well  as  the  other,  who,  although  he 
may  be  older  than  you,  has  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage you  have  had  thus  early  uf  living  so 
much  with  strangers,  and  who  may  be  holding 


that  it  led  him  to  see  in  the  "Pick- 
wick Papers  "  only  an  attack  upon  the  An- 
Slican  establishment —  "  the  established 
umbug,"  as  he  grotesquely  calls  it,  "  that 
devours  annually  j£3, 500,000."  In  the 
corollary  to  his  great  book,  "  The  World 
as  Will  and  Representation,"  he  is  still 
more  embittered,  To  the  "nefarious  in- 
fluence "  of  the  Protestant  priesthood,  he 
ascribes  not  only  the  bigotry  but  the  pov- 
erty and  ignorance  of  the  nation,  in  spite 
of  the  natural  intelligence  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  it  were  diflicult  to  say  whicli  body 
of  men  he  thought  the  worse  o£ ;  the  pro- 
feasors  of  philosophy  of  his  own  country, 
or  the  clergy  of  Protestant  England, 

Under  the  circumstances,  no  doubt 
young  Schopenhauer  was  delighted  to 
quit  the  Wimbledon  boarding-school. 
Not  even  the  permission  lo  visit  London 
once  every  week  during  this  period  of 
penance,  nor  the  ardor  and  reverence  he 
felt  whenever  he  visited  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral or  the  Abbey  at  Westminster,  could, 
set  him  at  peace  with  the  dull  academical 
routine.  With  his  father,  mother,  and 
little  sister  (born  some  ten  years  after 
nim)  he  noiv  had  a  fresh  spell  of  sight-see- 
ing. They  went  through  the  Netherlands 
and  Belgium,  and  thence  to  Paris.  Here 
iwo  gay  months  were  spent  under  the  ablu 
jiiuidance  of  Mcrcier,  an  aitihor  of  repute. 
,411  the  pleasures  of  the  city  were  open  lo 
Lhem,  including  that  of  being  present  at 
^  levie  of  the  first  consul.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  as  a  boy  of  fifteen,  Schopenhauer 
was  more  impressed  by  comedy  than  trag- 
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edy.  Talma  could  not  charm  him;  his 
declamations  were  to  the  boy  "  rough  and 
unnatural."  But  twenty  years  afterwards 
the  philosopher  could  exult  gloomily  in 
the  harmony  between  the  teaching  of  the 
nobler  works  of  Shakespeare,  the  German 
dramatists,  and  the  old  Greek  stage,  and 
his  own  philosophy.  The  aim  of  tragedy, 
he  said,  is  to  divert  us  from  the  will  to 
live.  In  so  far,  therefore,  the  stage  is  a 
religious  or  metaphysical  force. 

During  this  tour,  Joanna  Schopenhauer 
discovered  in  her  son  much  that  disturbed 
her  peace  of  mind.  She  enjoyed  the  sun- 
shine, the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  con- 
trasted specimens  of  humanity  they  came 
face  to  face  with.  But  the  boy  was  less 
easily  pleased.  His  tastes  and  hers  were 
clearly  discordant.  In  Paris,  for  example, 
Arthur  was  much  interested  in  the  deaf 
and  dumb  institution  of  the  Abb^  Si  card. 
And  why  ?  Because  the  serene  and  gen- 
tle expression  on  the  faces  of  the  inmates 
had  set  him  thinking;  and  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  mental  tran- 
quillity was  due  to  nothing  less  than  the 
partial  surrender  of  life  which  had  been 
exacted  from  them.  In  a  subsequent 
letter  he  elaborated  this  notion  in  the 
following  remark  upon  the  beneficence  of 
sufiFering:  — 

That  a  man  may  cultivate  lofty  ideas,  and 
turn  his  thoughts  from  Time  to  Eternity,  in 
one  word,  that  his  better  consciousness  (later, 
the  denial  of  the  Will),  may  move  within  him, 
sorrow,  suffering,  and  distress  are  as  neces- 
sary to  him  as  a  load  of  ballast  is  to  a  ship, 
without  which  ballast  the  ship  would  draw  no 
water,  become  a  mere  plaything  of  the  winds 
and  the  waves,  disobey  her  rudder,  and  ship- 
wreck easily. 

It  was  the  same  elsewhere.  The  mother 
moved  from  place  to  place,  fully  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  every  moment  of  this  June 
month  of  her  life  ;  but  the  son  constantly 
intruded  with  a  chill  question  about  this 
or  that  distressful  subject :  "  Why  are  the 
people  here  so  miserably  poor.?"  **Is 
there  no  one  to  cure  these  villagers  of 
their  ague?"  "Surely,  it  is  through  a 
wrong  dispensation  that  whole  families 
like  these  should  live  in  this  horribly 
deformed  manner."  She  did  what  she 
could  to  silence  the  boy,  but  his  conse- 
quent broodin^s  were  not  the  less  effec- 
tual as  a  wet  blanket  upon  her  gaiety. 

The  personality  of  Herr  Schopenhauer 
is  not  so  definite  to  us  as  that  of  his  wife. 
The  father  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
eive  the  son  aD  opportunity  of  judging 
him  impartially.  It  was  the  wish  of  his 
heart  that  after  this  superb  introduction 


to  the  world,  Arthur  should  settle  down 
soberly  among  the  invoices  and  samples 
of  his  Hamburg  warehouse.  Doubtless 
he  believed  that  by  this  time  the  fancy  for 
any  other  career  had  been  racketed  out  of 
the  boy's  head.  The  lad*s  eccentric  de- 
velopment affected  him  less  than  it  afifected 
his  wife.  His  faith  in  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  commercial  life  was  probably  so 
strong  that  he  could  afiford  to  laugh  at 
such  fits  of  melancholy  and  abstraction. 
A  man  of  strong  will,  indeed,  but  narrow 
mind,  he  strove  to  give  the  boy  a  veneer 
of  cosmopolitanism.  Hence  we  may  un- 
derstand the  following  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  Arthur  soon  after  his  confirmation 
at  Dantzig,  whither  mother  and  son  had 
gone  to  end  their  long  holiday :  — 

Since  you  now  give  me  your  promise  that 
you  will  study  to  acquire  a  oeautiful  and  flow- 
mg  style  of  handwriting,  and  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic,  I  will  also  ask  you  to  try 
and  walk  upright  like  other  men,  else  you  will 
get  a  round  back,  which  looks  dreadful.  An 
elegant  attitude  at  the  desk,  and  in  the  pos- 
tures of  daily  life,  is  alike  useful ;  for  if  you 
go  into  society  with  a  bent  back,  you  will  be 
taken  for  a  tailor  or  cobbler  in  fine  clothes. 
...  I  wish  you  would  try  to  make  yourself 
agreeable  to  people.  You  would  then  give 
Iierr  K.  less  occasion  to  speak  to  you  at  table. 
And  about  conducting  yourself  properly — I 
advise  you  to  ask  some  one  to  give  you  a 
knock  when  you  omit  to  thank  others  for  this 
or  that  service. 

But  this  "  best  of  fathers,"  as  Schopen- 
hauer calls  him,  came  to  an  untimely  end 
in  April,  1805.  He  either  fell  or  jumped 
from  a  hi  eh  loft  of  his  own  warehouse  into 
the  canal  oeneath,  and  was  drowned.  His 
behavior  previous  to  his  death,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  tragedy,  point  only 
too  convincingly  towards  suicide.  Mental 
derangement  or  prostration  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  Schopenhauer  famil}-,  seeing 
that  both  the  councillor's  brothers  were 
suspected  of  insanity,  and  that  neither  of 
them  did  anything  ot  credit  to  disprove  the 
suspicion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  father's 
violent  death  must  have  had  a  very  serious 
influence  in  determining  the  bent  of  young 
Schopenhauer's  inner  life.  To  persons  ill- 
versed  in  the  method  of  Schopenhauer's 
philosophy,  it  may  seem  that  suicide  and 
the  surrender  or  denial  of  the  will  to  live, 
which  is  the  most  comfortable  tenet  of  his 
doctrine,  are  identical ;  and  that,  therefore, 
Schopenhauer  ^^r^,  in  taking  his  own  life, 
did  the  best  possible  thing  for  himself.  But 
this  is  not  so.  Rather  the  contrary.  For 
the  suicide  is  so  far  from  having  Drought 
his  will  into  subjection,  that  in  the  supreme 
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moment  of  his  life  he  is  the  slave  of  it.  Joanna  Schopenhauer  was  at  this  time 

"You  cannot  live  as  you  would,"  it  says  to  no   more    than   thirty-six   vears   of    age. 

him;  "therefore  put  an  end  to  this  phe-  Feuerbach's  description  of  her  in  his  diary 

nomenal  existence."    And  in  the  moment  portrays  her  as  she  appeared  in  the  soci- 

of    dissolution,  one    may    conceive    this  ety  of  Weimar. 

ardent  soul  or   will  to  live  (for  in  many  a  rich  widow:  authoress.     Chatters  much 

aspects  Schopenhauer  s  theorv  of  the  will  and  well ;  intelligent ;  without  heart  and  soul, 

is  but  a  modified  form  of  pantheism),  rush-  Self-sufficient,   longing    to    be    praised,   and 

ing  again  into  phenomenal  life,  its  recent  always  laughing  at  herself.    Defend  us,  O  God, 

guilt,  added  to  its  old  inheritance  of  sinful  from  women  whose  heart  runs  to  mere  intel- 

jonging  for  life,  being  this  time  expressed  lect.  .  .  .  That  little  goose,  her  daughter  .  .  . 

in  a  human  entity  of  almost  utter  degrada-  soon  after  her  settlement  in  Weimar, 

tion.      No.     Schopenhauer's  enlightened  she  put  herself  in  the  hands  of  Fernow  to 

ascetic,  who  has  got  the  world  at  his  feet,  ^g  educated  systematically.     He  did  ev- 

and  to  whom  it  is  all  one  whether  he  lives  erything  for  her  that  the  most  enthusiastic 

or  dies,  and  the  miserable  suicide  who  of  tutors  could  have  done,  and  her  intellect 

confesses  his  inability  to  overmaster  his  ^nd  receptiveness  were  such   that  very 

will  to  live,  are  to  each  other  like  opposite  goon  she  blossomed  into  a  blue-stocking 

P^l^*-.               .     11      u                            ij  of  no  mean  order.     Her  master  died,  and 

It  is    conceivable   that  nothing  could  her  biography  of  him  at  once  gave  her  a 

have  been  more  opportune  for  the  future  literary  footing.    Thenceforward,  until  her 

welfare  of  young  Schopenhauer  than  his  ^eath,  many  years  afterwards,  she  amused 

father's  early  death.     Had  the  merchant  herself  with  her  pen  very  profitably,  so 

lived,  the  boy  might  have  found  it  impos-  that,  in  1830,  a  collected  edition  of  her 

sible  to  combat  the  parental  idea  of  a  use-  works  appeared  in  no  fewer  than  twenty- 

fuMife,  and  in  dull  despair  have  developed  four  volumes.     In  his  old  age  Schopen- 

into  a  morose  man  of  business.     Even  as  hauer  could  write  of  his  father  —  **  noble, 

it  was,    out  of  respect    for  his  father's  beneficent  spirit  to  whom  I  owe  all  that 

memor5%  he  consented  to  devote  himself  i   am;"  but  of  his   mother  he  preferred 

to  a  mercantile  life.     His  mother,  after  a  to  say  nothing.     "Only  too  excellent  a 

time,  went  away  to  Weimar,  with  schemes  sketch.     God  pardon  me,  I  have  laughed 

of  her  own  to  make  the  days  pass  joyously  a  good  deal  over  it,"  were  his  words  when 

and  instructivelv;  and,  to  complete   the  the  above  note  of  Feuerbach's  was  shown 

tedium  of  his  life,  the  lad  was  taken  into  to  him. 

the  house  of  a  stranger,  to  be  boarded  and  Insensibly   almost,    the    gulf    between 

lodged.     They  were  two  grievous  years  mother  and  son  widened.    One  can  imag- 

for  young  Schopenhauer.     Nor  was  his  j^e  with  what  irritation  the  woman  of  the 

wretchedness  salved  by  the  interesting  but  world,  who  loved  to  sparkle  in  the  most 

fnvolous  letters  written   to  him  by   his  intellectual  of  salons,  and  who  sedulously 

mother  from  the  midst  of  the  intellectual  dismissed  from  her  mind  anything  that  sa- 

society  of  which  he  so  longed  to  be  a  vored  of  gloom,  would  peruse  such  a  letter 

member.  as  the  following  from  her  own  offspring. 

^,   ,...„,,           ,           , ,        ,  Surely  nature   has  played  me  a  spiteful 

My  life  will  be  pleasant  here.     I  have  learnt  ^Hck  m  giving  w^  such  a  son  !  she  might 

more  m  ten  days  than  perhaps  m  ten  years.  .          i^vHaJm^H 

Goethe  told  me  to-day  that  I  had  become  a  "^^^  exciaimea. 

citizeness  of  Weimar  through  a  baptism  of  The  passing  away  of  a  despair  that  seems 

fire  (she  had  traversed  some  of  Bonaparte's  invincible   [writes    the  young    apprentice  to 

battlefields  in  her  journey  from  Hamburg),  commercial  life,  at  the  age  of  eighteen]  is  so 

And  indeed  he  is  right.     He  said  also  that  strange  a  characteristic  of  human  nature,  that 

when  the  gloomy  winter  is  more  advanced,  it  would  be  incredible   if  it  were  not  true. 

we  must  come  back,  and  cheer  each  other  Tieck  has  expressed  it  brilliantly  in  the  words: 

through  the  dark  days.     I  am  doing  what  I  **  We  stand  and  sob,  and  ask  the  stars  if  there 

can  to  keep  up  my  spirits.     Every  evening,  so  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  our  sorrow ;  and  all 

long  as  this  time  of  trouble   lasts,  my  ac-  the  while  the  mocking  Future  stands  behind 

quaintance  come  to  see  me,  and  I  give  them  our  backs,  and  lauehs  at  the  transitory  grief 

tea  and  bread  and  butter,  in  the  literal  sense  of  mankind."     And  it  is  certain  that  nothing 

of  the  word.     No  more  candles  than  usual  are  is  permanent  in  a  life  that  perishes :  there  is 

lighted,  but  yet  they  come  again  and  again,  no  unending  pain,  no  eternal  joy,  no  lasting 

and   enjoy  coming.      Meyers,    Fernow,   and  impression,    no    continuing    enthusiasm,   no 

Goethe  are  sometimes  among  them.     Many  noble  endeavor  that  can  endure  for  a  lifetime ! 

whom  I  do  not  know  wish  to  be  introduced  All  is  loosed  in  the  stream  of  Time  I     The 

to  me.     Wieland  has  to-day  asked  permission  minutes,  the  countless  infinitesimal  parts  into 

to  pay  me  a  visit.  which  every  action  decomposes,  are  the  worms 
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which  consume  and  destroy  everything  great  to  her  friend  Fernow  —  was  the  age  of 
and  noble.  The  vast  body  of  the  common-  eighteen  too  advanced  an  age  for  a  change 
place  crushes  whatever  tries  to  rise  above  it.  of  career  so  momentous  as  that  from  com- 
Human  life  cannot  be  taken  seriously,  because  nierce  to  literature  and  the  pursuit  of 
dust  is  not  worth  it.  ..  .  knowledge  in  general.?  "On  the  con- 
Proceeding,  he  informs  his  mother  that  trary,"  replied  Fernow  ;  it  seemed  to  him 
for  himself  there  is  yet  some  consolation  fo  be  the  very  best  time  of  life  for  enter- 
in  life,  while  "chords  of  divine  music"  mg seriously  upon  a  life  of  solid  culture  ; 
are  to  be  heard;  and  then,  in  a  few  pas-  and  with  a  few  weighty  words  he  per- 
sionate  words  that  do  credit  to  his  heart,  suaded  his  hvely  pupil  to  promote  her 
he  all  but  finds  fault  with  his  mother  for  sons  views.  The  programme  of  educa- 
her  cold  and  contemptuous  remarks  upon  i^^^n^H^^^  ^  ^^^  carefully 
the  conduct  of  the  common  people  of  fulnlled.  ,  i  r 
Weimar,  in  their  unbounded  joy  at  being  ,  .When  Schopenhauer  got  the  letter  from 


freed  from  the  tyranny  of  an  armed  occu-  l^'s    mother   notifying   his    emancipation 

pation.    "  Do  not  blame  the  poor  if  they  ^^om  the  desk,  he  burst  into  tears.     It  was 

wallow  in  the  dust  in  the  very  wantonness  »  rapture  of  surprise  too  keen  for  him. 

of  their  joy.    O  God!  we  must  forgive  ^^^  he  soon   accommodated  himself   to 

them  even  if  they  go  in  quest  of  evil,  for  the  change  of  life,  and  plunged  into  Greek 

their  heaven  is  shut,  and  but  few  streaks  and  La^in  declensions  with  a  zeal   that 

of  light  shine  upon  them."     He  was  in  the  "J^^e  his  pedagogue  prophesy  great  things 

throes  of  effort  to  conceive  a  satisfactory  about  him.     His  spirits  rose,  and  what 

explanation  of  the  meaning  of  life.     But  with  his  sprightliness  of  disposition,  and 

some  time  was  yet  to  elapse  ere  he  could  qp^^e  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  world, 

build  the  simple  syllogisms  which,  once  Ins  schoo  fellows  at  the  Gotha  school,  to 

and  for  all  time,  were  to  assure  him  the  which  he  had  been  sent,  were  inclined  to 

peace  of  mind  he  desired.    And,  mean-  make  a  hero  of  him.     His  heart  expanded, 

while,  he  was,  as  he  said,  probably  the  moreover,  and  he  was  so  grieved  when  a 

worst  merchant's  clerk  that  ever  man  had.  certain  tutor  of  whom  he  was  fond  received 

promotion  from  the  school  that  he  cele- 


ness. 

day  ^^^ .  ^^  , w  w.  „w  ..- 

devote  to  reading  at  home,  or  at  least  enter-  I'To'i^*;^''*^  ']^l^Z^r^J\^r^'7^r!L'c2cct^  Uil^'  on/i 

^  .           ,,    .^,  JL      u*       J  £      •         T       J  niania  tor  lampooning  possessed  nim,  ana 

tain  myself  with  thoughts  and  fancies.     I  used  ..         ,.             ^                   •   «   «.,j   «^I:^^ 

always  to  keep  books  in  my  desk,  and  amused  ^^l^  satire  was  so  sweeping  and  acrimo- 

myself  with  them  whenever  I  was  not  watched.  ?'0"s  that  it  procured  him  his  dismissal 

from  the  school.    This  was  very  bitter  to 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  young  him,  and  very  vexatious  to  his   mother, 

Schopenhauer's  literary  scribblings  at  his  who  took  him  to  task  candidly  and  intelli- 

employer's  desk  in  Hamburg.     They  were  gently. 

of  no  value.     For  the  most  part,  they  seem  You  are  not  a  bad  man,  you  are  not  with- 

to  have  been  in  the  form  of  verse.     His  out  wit  and  culture,  you  have  everything  to 

strong  mind,  in  the  midst  of  its  wrestlings,  make  you  an  ornament  in  society,  and  I  know 

found  some  sort  of  relief  in  columns  of  your  heart,  and  know  also  that  there  are  few 

rhyme,  which,  through  the  crudeness  and  better.     But  yet  you  are  so  troublesome  and 

obscurity  of  their  ideas,  portray  him  in  a  exacting  that  I  consider  it  a  matter  of  the 

state  of  bewildering  spiritual  uncertainty,  greatest  difficulty  to  live  with  you;  all  your 

now  exalted  to  the  skies,  and  now  grov-  po^  qualities  are  clouded  and  rendered  use- 

elling  in  the  dust.     It  was  his  Sturm  und  i"*  *°  ^\  ^^'^^  ^y  y^"*"  P^^'*',^^^  ^^T^t 

T\                  "i^  ^\,    A.*         c  c            J   ^'      ^u  ..  dom)  simply  because  you  cannot  control  that 

pa«^  epoch,  the  time  of  fermentation  that  \^    P^^^  ^^^  ^^l          ^^,,  ^,^^^^^  ^^^ 

has  to  be  lived  through  as  best  it  may.  fi^^^ing  faults  everywhere  except  in  yourself. 

But  at  length   even  Joanna  Schopen-  .  .  .  People  will  not  suffer  being  censured  by 

hauer  had  to  admit  that  something  must  you,  who  have  so  many  defects  of  your  own, 

be  done  to  bring  her  enigmatical  son  into  or  at  least  will  not  endure  it  in  your  aogmatical 

a  measure  of  conformity  with  his  aspira-  manner,  which  assumes  to  have  something 

tions.     For  two  years  the  lad  had  sacri-  oracular  about  it  .  .  .  Were  you  a  man  of 

ficed  himself  rather  than  run  counter  to  ^^^s  intelligence,  this  matter  would  be  only 

his  dead  father's  plans.     But  human  na-  ridiculous;  as  it  is.  however,  it  is  annoying  in 

ture  will  not  always  tolerate  the  intolera-  ^°®  extreme.  .  .  . 

ble,  and  the  burden  of  his  plaint,  after  a  In  a  subsequent  letter,  his  mother  lays 

time,  compelled  his  mother  to  think  what  down  rules  for  his  conduct  towards  her,  of 

new  steps  could  be  taken.    She  appealed  so  uncommonly  self-considering  a  charac- 
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ter,  that  ve  are  tempted  to  tnaslate  the 
foUowii^  kx^  extract  froni  it :  — 

As  coocenin^  toot  reUtxmship  vith  me 
here  (in  Weimar),  it  b  best  that  I  say  vhat  I 
wish  without  disguise.  That  I  lore  roa,  too 
cannot  doabc  It  is  essential  to  mx  happi- 
ness that  I  know  too  are  happy,  bat  not  that 
I  am  a  witness  of  yoor  happiness.  I  hare 
alwa^^  told  von  that'it  would  be  Terr  hard  for 
me  to  live  with  yon,  and  the  more  I  think 
about  it,  the  more  this  difficulty  (on  my  side 
at  least)  seems  to  increase.  .  .  .In  what  con- 
cerns the  visible  world,  I  can  agree  with  you 
in  nothing.  Besides,  vour  melancholy  is  very 
depressing  to  me,  ainf  inharmonious  with  my 
own  cheerful  disp>osition,  without  being  of  any 
use  to  vou.  Understand,  dear  Arthur,  that 
you  will  be  only  a  visitor  at  my  house,  and 
that  I  shall  always  breathe  freely  when  you  go 
away,  because  your  presence,  your  lamenta- 
tions about  irremediable  evils,  your  gloomy 
looks  and  strange  opinions,  spoken  with  such 
a  positiveness,  and  sa  unanrweraiUt  keep  me 
in  a  state  of  violent  mental  irritation  and  de- 
pression of  spirits.  ...  I  live  at  present  very 
tranquilly.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  year  I  have  no  unpleasant  moments  but 
those  I  have  to  thank  you  for.  I  am  peace- 
able in  myself.  No  one  contradicts  me.  I 
contradict  no  one.  No  loud  word  b  heard  in 
my  household ;  everything  goes  forward  prop- 
erly. I  go  my  own  way.  No  one  can  dis- 
cover who  commands  and  who  obeys ;  all  the 
work  is  done  in  quietude,  and  life  glides 
along,  I  know  not  how.  This  is  my  own 
arrangement,  and  it  must  not  be  disturbed. 
.  .  .  When  you  are  older,  dear  Arthur,  and 
see  things  more  clearly,  we  shall  understand 
each  other  better,  and  perhaps  I  may  then 
spend  my  best  da3rs  in  your  house,  witn  your 
children,  as  befits  an  old  grandmother.  But 
in  the  mean  while,  let  us  do  our  best  to  see 
that  the  thousand  little  bickerincs  of  our  in- 
tercourse do  not  embitter  our  minds  and  drive 
away  our  love.  .  .  .  And  now  mark  on  what 
footing  with  you  I  am  to  be.  In  your  lodg- 
ings you  arc  at  home ;  in  my  house  you  are  a 
guest,  just  as  I  was  in  my  parent's  house  after 
my  marriage :  a  loved  and  welcome  guest,  who 
will  always  be  kindly  received,  but  with  no 
concern  in  my  household  arrangements.  I 
will  not  suffer  any  remonstrance  in  this  re- 
spect, because  it  puts  me  out  of  humor,  and 
does  no  good.  On  my  reception  days  you 
may  sup  with  me,  if  you  will  then  forbear  from 
disagreeable  arguments,  which  also  disturb 
me,  and  from  all  lamentations  about  the  stu- 
pid world  and  the  misery  of  mankind,  because 
this  always  gives  me  a  bad  night  and  bad 
dreams,  and  I  like  to  sleep  well.  .  .  . 

Schopenhauer^s  intellectual  progress  in 
the  few  months  of  his  school  life  at  Gotha, 
was  very  rapid.  He  benefited  vastly  by 
the  systematic  teaching  which  supplied 
the  place  of  the  half-hearted  desultory  self- 
education  he  bad  attempted  in  the  office  of 


the  Hamborg  merchaat.  Bat  be  was  at 
^}e  same  time  anything  rather  than  a  slave 
of  the  lamp.  He  wrote  ot  his  social  ac^ 
quaintance  with  baroos  and  countesses* 
and  after  his  removal  to  Weicur,  ridinj^, 
fencing,  balls,  concerts,  and  theatres  ^1 
had  a  claim  on  him  nhich  he  made  no  pre^ 
tence  of  rejecting.  At  his  mot  her  *s  reoep- 
tioos,  he  saw  much  of  Goethe  and  the 
other  celebrities  of  Weimar,  but  by  the 
terms  of  his  compact  he  had  to  keep  him> 
self  in  the  background  on  these  occa* 
sions,  and  to  the  great  men  he  was  only 
one  unknown  admirer  among  many  others. 
But  under  these  diverse  stimulating  indu* 
ences  bis  thoughts  quickened  inevitably, 
and.  remembering  his  own  dictum  about 
the  brief  allotment  of  time  at  a  man*s  dis* 
posal  for  the  development  of  originality, 
it  is  scarcely  surprising  to  find  among  his 
earlv  memoranda  casual  remarks  made 
before  the  age  of  twenty-one  in  which  one 
may  discern  a  compendium  of  his  after- 
philosophy.  It  is  with  the  human  mind 
as  with  trees,  be  used  to  say :  the  buds 
form  in  the  spring,  and  the  subsequent  sea* 
sons  are  merely  for  the  maturing  of  the 
buds ;  the  fruit  will  proceed  from  the  buds 
in  due  time,  but  there  will  be  no  more 
buds  than  at  the  first. 

In  iSoS,  for  example,  he  asks  him- 
self :  — 

Why  is  the  remembrance  of  the  past 
wrapped  in  so  sweet  a  trantiuillity  ?  Why  do 
the  names  of  men  of  old  excite  in  us  so  melan- 
choly a  sympathv?  Whv  do  we  see  their 
features  in  so  tender  a  twilight,  with  no  harsh 
glare  upon  them  ?  Is  it  because  death  has 
removed  them,  because  their  griefs  and  pains 
are  now  no  more,  and  time  has  taught  that 
these  were  delusions  for  us  to  laugh  at  like 
childish  troubles  ? 

Again:  — 

Suffering  that  I  refuse  to  bear,  or  transfer 
to  the  shoulders  of  another,  is  thereby  aug- 
mented. Hence  has  arisen  the  bulk  of  the 
evil  of  the  world,  for  the  original,  actual,  im- 
manent evil  (the  guilt  of  the  world)  is  always 
increased  by  such  selfish  rejection  as  this. 
Only  by  a  voluntary  acceptance  of  the  evil  is 
a  diminution  of  it  possiole,  and  this  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Hitherto,  Schopenhauer  had  not  di- 
verged much  from  the  religious  faith  of 
the  multitude.  But  his  phraseology  al- 
ready betokened  an  original  mind,  and 
though  he  had  not  yet  made  his  capital 
distinction  between  dogma  and  criticism 
(theology  and  philosophy),  that  the  latter 
is  an  attempt  to  rouse  us  from  the  dream 
of  life,  whereas  the  former  docs  but  urge 
us  into  a  sounder  sleep,  his  substitution 
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of  a  primordial  evil,  inherent  in  the  mate- 
rial world,  for  the  erring  Adam  of  biblical 
history  was  at  least  suggestive.  It  is 
noteworthy,  however,  that  from  first  to 
last  he  insists  on  self-sacrifice  as  the  chief 
means  of  salvation.  Such  self-sacrifice  is 
expedient  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
moral  virtues  are  expedient.  The  latter, 
and  especially  inviolable  justice,  exact  so 
much  self-mortification  and  self-surrender 
from  the  man  who  practises  them  that  life 
is  soon  robbed  of  the  sweetness  essential 
to  make  it  enjoyable ;  denial  of  the  will 
to  live  ensues,  and  perfect  resignation. 

In  1809  Schopenhauer  came  of  aee,  and 
a  division  of  his  father^s  estate  had  to  be 
made.  It  was  high  time  his  mother  had 
some  check  put  upon  her  expenditure. 
She  had  indulged  herself  with  several 
servants,  a  carriage,  and  all  the  fashion- 
able pleasures  of  the  day,  with  but  little 
thought  of  the  large  drafts  that  had  to  be 
made  upon  the  principal  of  the  estate  to 
cover  her  expenses.  A  few  years  more, 
and  Schopenhauer  would  have  received  a 
schedule  of  debts  instead  of  the  few  thou- 
sand thalers  upon  the  income  of  which  he 
was  to  depend  for  his  own  livelihood.  As 
it  was,  the  sum  was  so  small  that  he  re- 
proached his  mother  with  extravagance ; 
and  no  doubt  it  was.  his  personal  experi- 
ence that  afterwards  led  him  to  record  his 
opinion  that,  in  money  matters,  women 
should  always  be  treated  as  minors,  and 
as  such  be  under  the  supervision  of  some 
male  relative  or  the  State.  A  notion  that 
may  be  received  with  derisive  laughter  in 
the  year  1888! 

Among  Schopenhauer*s  fellow-students 
at  Gottingen,  whither  he  proceeded  at  the 
end  of  the  two  years*  training  of  Gotha 
and  Weimar,  was  a  youth  named  Bunsen, 
friendless,  shy,  and  with  very  little  money 
in  his  pocket.  It  is  impossible  now  to 
say  why  Schopenhauer  felt  an  interest  in 
Bunsen.  Judged  by  their  after  works,  the 
two  men  could  not  have  been  in  sympathy 
intellectually.  Schopenhauer  gave  Bunsen 
a  helping  hand,  cheered  and  enlivened 
him,  and  risked  his  mother^s  displeasure 
by  taking  him  to  Weimar,  where  he  intro- 
duced him  into  society,  and  even  paid  the 
expenses  of  his  theatre  going.  Fifty  years 
afterwards,  when  Bunsen  had  maae  him- 
self more  generally  known,  he  ventured  to 
write  to  Schopenhauer,  and  make  mention 
of  his  *"Timonian  misanthropy."  The 
two  old  friends  met,  but  the  meeting  only 
gave  the  philosopher  material  for  a  few 
words  of  moralizing  not  very  complimen- 
tary to  the  diplomatist.  Speaking  of  his 
college  days,  he  contrasted  his  own  career 


with  the  careers  of  two  of  his  early  friends, 
Bunsen,  and  Jacob  Astor,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  family  of  Astors :  "  The  one 
has  obtained  rank,  the  other  wealth,  and 
the  third  —  wisdom!"  As  for  Bunsen's 
book,  **  God  in  History,"  he  dismissed  it 
with  the  curt  censure,  **It  is  Bunsen  in 
history  ! "  It  is  worth  notice  that  this 
same  Bunsen  is  one  of  the  few  men  who 
had  any  sort  of  intimacy  with  both  Leo- 
pardi  and  Schopenhauer.  Bunsen  was  as 
kind  to  Leopardi  as  Schopenhauer  had 
been  to  him,  and  Leopardi  placed  such 
reliance  upon  his  friendship  that  in  a  mo- 
ment of  sharp  necessity  he  drew  a  bill  of 
exchange  upon  him,  and  entreated  him  to 
honor  it. 

At  Gottineen,  in  addition  to  his  classi- 
cal and  mathematical  studies,  Schopen- 
hauer heard  lectures  on  natural  history, 
mineralogy,    anatomy,    international  his- 
tory, physics,  chemistry,  botany,  philos- 
ophy,  logic,  physiology,  ethnology,  and 
national  history,  by  such  men  as  Blumen- 
bach,   Schulze,  and    Heeren ;   and  these 
lectures  were  to  him  even   more  useful 
as  nuclei   of  knowledge  to  be  enlarged. 
His  favorite  subject  was  metaphysics  — 
the  queen  of  sciences,  he  calls  it,  as  hold- 
ing the  reins  of  the  whole  circuit  of  human 
knowledge.     In  his  study,  the  works  of 
Plato  and  Kant  were  conspicuous,  and  he 
adorned  his  walls  with  a  bust  of  Socrates 
and  a  portrait  of  Goethe.     The  time  had 
not  yet  come  when   he  could  somewhat 
petulantly  avow  that  if  he  had  not  a  dog 
he  would  not  care  to  live  ;  but  at  Gottingen 
his  spaniel  was  his  constant  companion. 
Socially,   Schopenhauer,  as   may  be  ex- 
pected, was  not  much  of  a  success.    His 
roughness  and  obstinacy  in  argument,  his 
unconventional  manners,  and  the  extreme 
seriousness  with  which  he  put  forth  par- 
adoxes provocative  of  mirth  in  the  more 
thoughtless  of  his  contemporaries,  were 
not  engaging.     It  was  due  to  Wieland  that 
about  this  time  he  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  philosophy.     "  Life  is  a  wretched 
business,"  said  the  young  student  to  the 
aged  littirateur ;  and  he  added  that  he 
thought  of  making  it  a  subject  of  reflec- 
tion.    "It   is  clear  to  me,  young  man," 
rejoined  the  old  man,  **  that  you  have  done 
well  in  making  such  a  choice.     I  under- 
stand your  nature  now.     Keep  to  philoso- 
phy."    Shortly  after  this,   Wieland   met 
Joanna  Schopenhauer  at  one  of  the  duke*s 
receptions  at  Weimar,  and  congratulated 
her  on  her  son.     "Ah,  it  has  given  me 
great  pleasure  to  know  this  young  man. 
He  will  do  something  great  one  day." 
Goethe  used  to  amuse  his  friends  with  a 
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Httie  story  about  Schopenhauer*s  abstrac- 
tion of  mind  while  quite  a  youth.  Joanna 
Schopenhauer  was  entertaioing  die  world 
of  Weimar  with  some  amateur  theatricals, 
from  which  Arthur  contrived  to  withdraw 
himself,  and  he  was  standing  by  a  window 
in  moody  isolation,  when  a  merry  little 
girl,  one  of  the  guests,  accosted  him,  and 
asked  what  he  was  doing.  **  Little  child," 
replied  Schopenhauer,  in  solemn  reproof, 
"  do  leave  me  here  in  that  state  of  peace 
which  shall  one  day  be  the  portion  of  us 
all."  Practical  experience  also  at  this 
time  taught  him  somewhat  of  the  disquiet- 
ing passion  of  love,  which  in  the  **Par- 
erga  "  he  afterwards  vituperates  as  one  of 
the  evils  that  attend  on  youth  and  make  it 
an  epoch  of  life  less  desirable  than  old 
age.  He  lost  his  heart  to  an  actress 
named  Jagemann,  about  ten  years  his 
senior,  wrote  verses  upon  her,  and  assured 
his  mother  that  if  he  found  her  breaking 
stones  by  the  roadside  he  would  take  her 
to  his  own  home.  From  a  knowledge  of 
Schopenhauer^s  disposition  and  the  many 
barricades  that  intervened  between  his 
head  and  his  heart,  one  may  assume  that 
this  equivocal  speech  was  the  nearest  step 
towards  a  declaration  of  love  that  he  ever 
thought  well  to  take.  A  few  years  later, 
to  be  sure,  he  confessed  that  in  the  course 
of  his  Italian  travels,  he  was  held  in 
Venice  for  an  inordinate  length  of  time, 
by  silken  fetters.  He  was  then  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  often  debated  with  him- 
self on  the  subject  of  matrimony.  But  he 
was  also  by  that  time  an  established  man 
of  the  world,  the  "  excellent  fopperies  "  of 
which  he  applied  for  the  amusement  of 
his  head,  with  but  little  thought  of  his 
heart ;  his  morals  had  deteriorated ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  had  illicit  designs  upon 
the  lady  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  charmed  him.  With  his  essential 
honesty  in  speech,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
hide  from  his  sister  the  relationship  upon 
which  he  hoped  to  stand  with  this  fair 
Venetian,  and  it  may  have  been  Adele 
Schopenhauer's  affectionate  expostula- 
tions that  deterred  him  from  carrying  the 
matter  forward.  **  I  have  in  my  works 
well  shown  what  a  saint  is,  but  I  myself 
am  no  saint."  He  was  never  tired,  in  the 
interests  of  truth,  of  making  this  confes- 
sion. Another  uncommon  characteristic 
of  his  mind  was  the  ease  with  which  he 
vras  able  to  justify,  or  at  least  excuse  him- 
self for  peccadilloes  of  a  kind  that  would 
crush  the  spirit  of  ordinary  immoral  per- 
sons. He  argued  that  a  man  of  his  great 
mental  gifts  was,  in  a  measure,  above  the 
rules  of  morality.    The  game  of  life  to 


such  a  man  is  so  exceedingly  transparent 
and  trivial,  that  conventional  ordinances 
can  hardly  be  said  to  bind  him  ;  they  are 
but   the   gossamer  webs   of  inediocntj 

which  he  breaks  through  and  carries  away 
unconsciously  in  the  course  of  his  bold 
and  free  movements  in  the  arena  of  objec- 
tive existence.  He  even  went  farther  than 
this,  and  averred  that  inasmuch  as  the 
man  of  genius  gave  his  whole  life  for  the 
profit  of  humanity,  he  had  a  license  of 
conduct  which  was  not  accorded  to  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

From  Gottingen,  Schopenhauer  passed 
to  Berlin.  He  longed  above  all  to  hear 
Fichte,  whose  lectures,  if  fully  and  lucidly 
treated,  were,  by  their  nominal  scope, 
adapted  to  set  his  mind  at  ease  on  the 
most  momentous  of  questions.  But  the 
briefest  of  acquaintance  with  *^the  little 
man  with  the  red  face,  bristly  hair,  and 
piercing  eyes  "  sent  him  home  in  a  fury. 
He  asked  himself — by  what  means  had 
such  men  as  Fichte,  Schellin^,  and  Hegel 
narcotized  the  intelligence  of  the  pubiic, 
that  they  were  allowed  to  deliver  them- 
selves of  such  "rhetorical  poison  "unop- 
posed ?  He  deliberately  contested  the 
few  ideas  he  had  been  able  to  pick  forth 
from  the  farrago  of  balderdash  in  which 
they  were  almost  smothered.  He  denied 
the  reasonableness  of  the  **  holy  calm " 
which  Fichte  promised  to  the  man  who 
accepted  his  tenets,  in  theory  and  practice. 
"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Schopenhauer, 
"the  life  of  the  best  of  men,  of  the  man 
who  has  taught  himself  self-contentment, 
is  nothing  but  a  constant  and  restless 
struggle,  without  victory.  The  most  a 
man  can  do  is  to  see  that  he  never  lets  his 
arm  fall,  but  fights  and  fights  to  the  last 
breath."  To  the  end  of  his  days,  Scho- 
penhauer could  never  find  words  strong 
enough  to  express  the  fervor  of  his  ani- 
mosity against  these  professors  of  philos- 
ophy, of  whom  Fichte,  Schelling  and 
Hegel  were  the  arch-types.  In  revising 
his  first  essay,  he  asked  a  legal  friend  to 
define  the  limits  of  abuse  beyond  which 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  go ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  he  touched  the  boundary. 
But  notwithstanding  his  detestation  of 
Fichte,  he  profited  by  his  teaching.  When, 
for  example,  he  says  that  the  body  is  only 
the  phenomenon  of  the  will,  he  does  but 
intensify  Fichte's  assertion  that  "the  dif- 
ference between  the  will  and  the  body  is 
only  a  view  of  two  sides,  the  subjective 
ana  the  objective."  This  must  be  said, 
however,  that  the  sublime,  if  somewhat 
windy  ecstasies  in  which  Fichte  indulges 
in  his  dissertations  on  God,  knowledge, 
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humanity,  and  the  beauty  of  holiness,  arc 
wanting  in  Schopenhauer,  or  are  obliquely 
put  in  his  one  conclusion  —  that  the  man 
who  soonest  attains  to  a  sense  of  the  mis- 
ery of  life,  and  the  futility  of  knowledge, 
may  become  the  best  and  holiest  of  men 
by  a  complete  surrender  of  self,  and  be  a 
benefactor  to  those  members  of  the  race 
yet  unborn,  by  refusing  to  take  part  in 
their  propagation. 

In  1813,  Schopenhauer  wrote  the  "Es- 
say on  the  Fourfold  Root  of  the  Principle 
of  Sufficient  Reason,"  which  procured  him 
his  philosophical  diploma  from  the  Jena 
university.  This  important  essay,  the 
foundation  of  his  maturer  work,  was  con- 
ceived and  fashioned  under  peculiar  diffi- 
culties. He  fled  from  Berlin,  where  every 
one  was  in  arms  for,  or  against  Napoleon, 
to  the  quieter  retreat  of  Rudolstadt ;  but 
even  here  he  had  to  pit  his  thought  against 
the  braying  of  trumpets  and  the  clank  of 
weapons.  Not  to  be  conspicuously  worse 
than  his  fellow-men,  he  had  bought  a  gun 
and  sword,  as  if  ready  and  willing  to  fight 
for  his  fatherland.  But,  in  his  heart,  he 
vr?s  lamentably  unpatriotic.  The  philoso- 
pher is  of  no  country,  and  Schopenhauer 
exemplified  the  saying  in  words  as  well  as 
deeds.  In  the  letter  that  accompanied 
his  essay,  he  alluded  to  the  martial  tumult 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  had  been  com- 
posed, and  made  the  confession  that  in  his 
opinion  he  was  born  to  serve  mankind 
with  his  head,  not  his  fist,  and  that  his 
fatherland  was  a  greater  than  Germany. 
The  essay  was  duly  published,  duly  praised 
as  a  masterly  performance  by  one  or  two 
high  priests  of  culture,  and  duly,  for  the 
most  part,  remade  into  pulp  as  so  much 
waste  paper.  One  amusing  little  circum- 
stance about  it  may  be  mentioned.  Scho- 
penhauer of  course  sent  his  mother  a  copy 
of  the  book.  She  read  it  sceptically,  and, 
no  doubt,  much  to  her  mystification,  and 
then  ventured  to  congratulate  her  son. 
"  Not  bad  for  an  apothecary,"  she  ob- 
served, referring  to  his  medical  studies  at 
Berlin,  made  in  the  interest  of  his  meta- 
physical schemes.  "It  will  be  read  when 
there  is  barely  a  single  copy  of  your  writ- 
ings left  in  any  lumber-room,"  replied 
Schopenhauer.  But  his  mother  was  de- 
termined to  have  the  last  word  in  this 
passage  of  wits:  "The  entire  edition  of 
your  book  will  stay  in  the  printer's  hands," 
she  retorted,  with  abundance  of  probabil- 
ity on  her  side. 

Soon  afterwards  Schopenhauer  paid  his 
final  visit  to  Weimar.  He  was  received 
by  his  mother  as  a  guest ;  but  in  a  very 
short  time  it  was  apparent  that  mother  and 


son  were  as  ill-fitted  as  formerly  for  har* 
monious  association.  To  increase  her 
income,  Joanna  Schopenhauer  had  offered 
a  home  in  her  house  to  a  young  man 
named  Miiller,  with  whom  Schopenhauer 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  disagreeing. 
To  the  son  it  seemed  that  his  mother 
found  the  agreeable  young  lodger's  soci- 
ety very  pleasant ;  and  he  taunted  her 
with  disregard  of  his  father's  memory,  as 
well  as  indifference  to  his  (Schopenhauer's) 
welfare.  In  short,  a  new  crisis  occurred, 
and  young  Schopenhauer  was  again  ban- 
ished the  house.  Permission  was  given 
him  to  board  at  his  mother's  table  ;  but 
for  this  privilege  it  was  understood  that 
he  must  pay  so  much  per  week.  A  fatal- 
ity seems  to  have  urged  him  to  run  counter 
to  his  mother's  plans  for  happiness.  For 
he  had  not  long  been  on  the  footing  of  a 
daily  boarder  in  the  establishment  when 
he  invited  a  university  student  to  come 
and  live  with  him.  At  first  Joanna  Scho- 
penhauer did  not  strenuously  object  to  this 
new  guest  at  meal-times,  she  was  short  of 
money,  and  the  lad  would  of  course  pay 
for  his  aliment  But  a  few  weeks  of  this 
new  experience  made  her  regret  that  she 
had  not  been  peremptory  from  the  begin- 
ning; and,  that  her  son  should  not  slackly 
interpret  her  words  this  time,  she  abruptly 
put  an  end  to  the  arrangement,  and  asked 
for  the  payment  due  for  him  and  his  friend 
up  to  date.  No  doubt  Schopenhauer's 
words  and  arguments  did  not  help  towards 
conciliation ;  but  on  the  other  hand  his 
mother's  taunts  because  he  and  his  friend 
had  managed  to  evade  the  general  con- 
scription were  only  too  well  adapted  to 
increase  the  domestic  inflammation.  She 
expressed  her  opinion  that  he  was  acting 
dishonorably  in  not  assuming  a  uniform 
and  taking  a  sword  in  hand.  As  for  the 
friend,  "  No  doubt  he  is  glad  to  shelter  his 
innate  cowardice  behind  you." 

On  the  other  chief  subject  of  their  dis- 
cord, Joanna  wrote  thus  to  her  son : 
"  Were  I  to  sacrifice  my  friend  Miiller 
because  he  and  you  do  not  agree,  I  should 
be  wronging  him  and  myself.  You  and  I 
can  never  live  together  for  any  length  of 
time,  that  is  the  real  meaning  of  it,  and 
should  I  for  that  reason  tear  myself  apart 
from  a  friend  who  is  faithful  and  of  use, 
and  who  makes  my  life  more  pleasant,  and 
is  liked  and  esteemed  by  many  worthy 
men?  And  this  merely  because  in  a  sucl- 
den  heat  of  passion  he  was  rude  to  you, 
who  were  by  no  means  polite  to  him  ?  I 
should  be  acting  very  unjustly  towards 
him  and  myself.  Do  but  leave  nim  where 
he  is ;  he  does  you  no  harm.  .  .  .  Do  not 
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reply  to  this ;  it  is  useless.  If  you  have 
arranged  for  your  departure,  let  fne  know, 
but  do  not  hurry,  as  1  do  not  want  to  know 
of  it  long  beforehand  .  .  .  Since  our  last 
annoying:  conversation,  I  have  firmly  re- 
solved, dear  Arthur,  never  again  to  have 
any  verbal  intercourse  with  you,  whether 
pleasant  or  unpleasant,  because  my  health 
suffers  from  it." 

Schopenhauer  respected  his  mother's 
injunctions.  He  left  Weimar  for  Dresden 
soon  after  this  disruption  in  1814,  and 
never  saw  her  again.  The  estrangement 
was  so  absolute  indeed  that  during  the 
twenty-four  years  which  intervened  before 
her  death  in  1838^  hardly  five  or  six  letters 
seem  to  have  been  exchanged  between 
them.  Adele  Schopenhauer  was  of  ten- 
derer fibre  than  her  mother.  She  could 
not  bear  to  think  that  her  brother  was  to 
be  blotted  out  of  her  life  so  completely, 
and  her  letters  to  him,  later,  in  Italy,  are 
pleasant  reading.  But  this  correspond- 
ence soon  came  to  an  end.  The  ** little 
goose,"  as  Feuerbach  somewhat  harshly 
calls  her,  suffered  from  that  old  curse  of 
human  nature  whereby  the  sins  of  the 
father  are  visited  upon  the  children.  Scho- 
penhauer was  discarded  by  his  mother; 
he  in  his  turn  expressed  distrust  of  his 
sister,  and  of  the  sincerity  of  her  letters. 
He  was  by  this  time  as  lonely  a  man  as 
any  that  trod  the  earth,  with  no  compan- 
ion but  that  strong  brain  of  his  upon 
which  he  relied  for  all  the  genuine  satis- 
faction to  be  drawn  from  an  experience  of 
life.  In  his  old  age,  he  asked  himself, 
•*  What  is  the  greatest  possible  enjoyment 
a  man  may  have  ?  "  **  The  intuitive  Knowl- 
edge of  truth  —  there  cannot  be  the  slight- 
est doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  answer," 
was  his  reply. 

With  this  before  us,  and  speaking  in 
simple  terms,  we  may  congratulate  Scho- 
penhauer that,  by  his  own  way,  he  reached 
the  goal  he  strove  for.  But  that  the  course 
he  designed  to  follow  was  no  easy  one 
will  be  clear  to  the  novice  from  these 
words  of  his,  written  the  year  before  he 
began  his  chief  philosophical  work:  — 

Philosophy  is  a  high  Alpine  pass,  accessible 
only  by  a  narrow  track  over  stony  pinnacles 
ana  sharp  thorns.  It  is  a  lonely  way  that 
grows  more  desolate  as  it  ascends,  and  who- 
ever follows  it  must  not  be  afraid,  but  must 
leave  everything  behind  him,  and  confidently 
make  a  path  tor  himself  in  the  cold  snow. 
Often  he  finds  himself  suddenly  on  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  and  sees  the  green  valley  l^- 
neath  him ;  he  gets  dizzy,  and  would  fain  cast 
himself  into  the  abyss ;  but  he  must  bear  up, 
and,  with  his  own  blood,  glue  the  soles  of  his 
feet  to  the  rocks.    Then  he  soon  sees  the 


world  below  him :  its  sandy  wastes  and  mo- 
rasses disappear ;  its  ineaualities  are  levelled ; 
its  discordant  sounds  fail  to  reach  him,  and 
its  roundness  is  made  manifest  And  thus  he 
stands  ever  in  the  clear  cold  mountain  air, 
and  sees  the  sun  in  the  heavens  while  the 
night  is  yet  dark  beneath  him. 

Charles  Edwardbs. 


FrooB  The  Spectator* 
ARDENT  AGNOSTICISM. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Cotter  Morison  has 
deprived  the  English  literary  world  of  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  brilliant  of  that 
paradoxical  group  of  men  who  may  prop- 
erly be  termed  ardent  agnostics,  men  who 
press  their  agnosticism  with  a  sort  of 
apostolic  unction,  and  ask  us  to  serve 
man,  as  the  best  men  serve  God,  with  a 
zeal  as  disinterested  and  as  absorbing  as 
ever  missionaries  have  displayed  in  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen.  Mr.  Cotter 
Morison  has  left  no  work  behind  him  at 
all  adequate  to  the  impression  of  ability 
which  he  produced  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  could  appreciate  what  he  had  done. 
But  his  studies  of  St.  Bernard,  of  Gibbon, 
of  Macaulay,  and  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  have  supplied  no  mean  test  of  his 
purely  literary  skill ;  while  his  last  work, 
on  "The  Service  of  Man,"  burns  with  the 
zeal  of  a  sombre  enthusiast  who  would 
risk  as  much  to  suppress  the  degraded 
classes,  or  at  least  to  prevent  them  from 
transmitting  their  degraded  nature  to  a 
future  generation,  as  ever  an  apostle  risked 
in  order  to  infuse  into  those  classes  the 
spiritual  fire  of  a  divine  renovation.  Mr, 
Cotter  Morison,  though  he  was  so  thor- 
oughgoing an  agnostic  that  he  eagerly  de- 
sired to  sweep  what  he  regarded  as  the 
obstacle  now  presented  by  Christianity  out 
of  the  path  ol  human  progress,  was  noth- 
ing if  not,  in  his  own  peculiar  sense,  reli- 
gious. His  books  are  full  of  what  we  may 
call  unction.  He  says  of  Gibbon  that 
women  who  could  enter  into  his  great  book 
"  are  better  fitted  than  men  to  appreciate 
and  to  be  shocked  by  his  defective  side, 
which  is  a  prevailing  want  of  moral  eleva- 
tion and  nobility  of  sentiment.  His  cheek 
rarely  fiushes  in  enthusiasm  for  a  good 
cause.  The  tragedy  of  human  life  never 
seems  to  touch  him,  no  glimpse  of  the  infi- 
nite ever  calms  and  raises  the  reader  of 
his  pages.  Like  nearly  all  the  men  of  his 
day,  he  was  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  get  over  the  fact."  Of  Ma- 
caulay he  says  that  his  "utter  inability  to 
comprehend  piety  of  mind,  is  one  of  the 
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most  singular  traits  in  his  character,  con- 
sidering his  antecedents,"  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  regards  it  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  blemishes  in  Macaulay*s  charac- 
ter.   Of  Madame  de  Maintenon  he  writes 
with  even  sterner  reprobation  when  he  is 
describing  what  George  Eliot  called  the 
"other-worldliness  "  of  her  religious  ob- 
servances :  "  With  reference  to  spiritual 
affairs,  though  punctilious  about  her  sal- 
vation, she  always  treats  the  matter  as  a 
sort  of  prudent  investment,  a  preparation 
against  a  rainy  day  which  only  the  thought- 
less could  neglect.    All  dark  travail  of 
soul,  anguish,  or  ecstasy  of  spirit,  were 
hidden  from  her."    And  he  marks  strongly 
his  dislike  of  her  **  utter  lack  of  all  spirit- 
ual—  we  wilh  not  say  fervor,  but  sensibil- 
ity."   On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  re- 
proach Mr.  Cotter  Morison  with  any  want 
of  such  sensibility,  if  that  is  to  be  called 
spiritual  sensibility  which  seems  to  covet 
the  feelings  of  a  saint  without  believing  in 
any  object  for  those  feelings.    **  The  true 
Christian  saint,"  he  says  in  **  The  Service 
of  Man  "  (p  196),  "  though  a  rare  phenom- 
enon, is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  to  be 
witnessed  in  the  moral  world ;  so  lofty,  so 
pure,  so  attractive,  that  he  ravishes  men^s 
souls  into  oblivion  of  the  patent  and  gen- 
eral fact  that  he  is  an  exception  amongst 
thousands  or  millions  of  professing  Chris- 
tians.  The  saints  have  saved  the  Churches 
from  neglect  and  disdain."    "  What  needs 
admitting,  or  rather  proclaiming,  by  ag- 
nostics who  would  be  just,  is  that  the 
Christian  doctrine  has  a  power  of  culti- 
vating and  developing  saintliness  which 
has  had  no  equal  in  any  other  creed  or 
philosophy.    When  it  gets  firm  hold  of  a 
promising  subject,  one  with  a  heart  and 
head  warm  anci  strong  enough  to  grasp  its 
full  import  and  scope,  then  it  strengthens 
the  will,  raises  and  purifies  the  affections, 
and  finally  achieves  a  conquest  over  the 
baser  self  in  man  of  which  the  result  is  a 
character  none  the  less  beautiful  and  soul- 
subduing  because  it  is  wholly  beyond  im- 
itation by  the  less  spiritually  endowed. 
The  blessed  saints  are  artists  who  work 
with  unearthly  colors  in  the  liquid  and 
transparent  tints  of  a  loftier  sky  than  any 
accessible  or  visible  to  common  mortals. 
Clearly  there  is  no  lack  of  religious  sensi- 
bility here.     And  the  amazing  thing  is 
that  those  saints  whom  Mr.  Cotter  Mori- 
son  so  much  admired,  not  only  filled  their 
souls  with  the  worship  of  what  he  regarded 
as  an  empty  dream  which  had  no  exist- 
ence in  any  world,  but  trained  their  hearts 
and  minds  on  a  firm  belief  in  what  he  held 
to  be  a  moral  delusion  which  could  not  be 


too  soon  exposed  and  expelled  from  all 
reasonable  natures,  namely,  that  there  are 
such  realities  as  human  responsibility,  sin, 
merit,  demerit,  and  penitence.  In  a  word, 
Mr.  Cotter  Morison  wanted  to  keep  the 
saintly  character  without  its  daily  bread, 
—  to  keep  the  "anguish  or  ecstasy  of 
spirit"  which  arises  exclusively  from  the 
faith  in  a  perfect  Being  who  condemns  or 
approves  us,  without  the  faith  to  which  it 
is  solely  and  exclusively  due.  It  was  a 
very  strange  state  of  mmd.  We  can  un- 
derstand the  saint,  and  we  can  understand 
the  scoffer  at  saintly  illusions.  But  we 
cannot  understand  the  fervor  with  which 
the  man  who  wants  to  expose  the  illusions, 
delights  in  the  spiritual  delirium  which 
these  illusions  have  produced. 

Certainly  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  how 
a  man  witn  so  keen  an  insight  into  both 
character  and  history  as  Mr.  Cotter  Mori- 
son^s  study  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  for 
instance,  betrays,  could  have  admired  pas- 
sionately the  type  of  character  which  was 
produced  by  the  belief  in  what  he  held  to 
be  mischievous  superstitions,  and  could 
have  desired  to  sweep  away  those  super- 
stitions while  retaining  the  type.     Perhaps 
the  best  explanation  of  these  ardent  ag- 
nostics, of  these  believers  in  the  ecstasy 
of  a  spiritual  communion  with  mere  mem- 
ories and  hopes,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  all  more  or  less  capricious 
in  their  individual  prejudices,  men  who, 
like  Comte,  institute  impossible  devotions 
which  make  nobody  devout,  and  draw  up 
calendars  of  miscellaneous  notables  which 
are  to  include  some  of  the  saints,  and  re- 
place the  others  by  persons  of  very  dubi* 
ous  merit.     Mr.  Cotter  Morison,  with  all 
his  learning  and  all  his  enthusiasm  and 
unction,  frequently  showed   traces   of  a 
singularly  capricious  and  uncatholic  judg- 
ment, wnich  accounts  in  some   degree, 
perhaps,  for  his  admiration  of  air-fed  ideal- 
ists.    Thus,  in  his  little  study  of  Macau- 
lay,  he  expends   much   indignant  wrath 
upon  him  for  repeating  to  himself  a  great 
part  of  Milton's  '*  Paradise  Lost "  on  board 
the  ship  which  was  taking  him  to  Ireland : 
"The    complaint    is,"    he    wrote,    "that 
Macaulay's  writings  lack  meditation  and 
though tfulness.    Can  it  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  see  the  way  in  which  he  passed 
his  leisure  hours  ?    One  would  have  sup- 
posed that  an  historian  and  statesman, 
sailing  for  Ireland,  in  the  night  on  that 
Irish   Sea  would  have    been  visited  by 
thoughts  too  full  and  bitter  and  mournful 
to  have  left  him  any  taste  even  for  the 
splendors  of  Milton's  verse.    He  was  about 
to  write  on  Ireland  and  the  battle  of  the 
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Bojrne,  and  had  got  up  his  subject  with 
his  usual  care  before  starting.  Is  it  not 
next  to  incredible  that  he  could  have 
thought  of  anything  else  than  the  pathetic, 
miserable,  humiliating  story  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  islands?  And 
he  knew  that  story  better  than  most  men. 
Yet  it  did  not  kindle  his  mind  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this.  There  was  a  defect  of 
deep  sensibility  in  Macaulay,  —  a  want  of 
moral  draught  and  earnestness, — which 
is  characteristic  of  his  writing  and  think- 
ing."  Surely  there  never  was  a  more 
amazing  outburst  of  indignation  than  this. 
It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Cotter  Morison 
wants  men  of  genius  always  to  reflect  the 
reflections  which  are  specially  appropriate 
to  the  particular  situation  in  which  they 
find  themselves ;  to  be  in  a  mood  appro- 
priate to  Ireland  as  they  approach  Ireland, 
and  a  mood  for  historical  survey  as  they 
prepare  themselves  for  the  writing  of  his- 
tory. A  more  capricious  assumption  of  pe- 
dantic appropriateness  between  the  mind 
and  its  anticipated  interests  could  hardly 
be  conceived.  Shakespeare  might  have 
taught  a  man  of  much  less  capacity  than 
Mr.  Cotter  Morison  that  some  of  the  most 
reflective  characters  are  disposed  to  joke 
when  they  are  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
most  solemn  experience,  and  to  rise 
lightly,  as  it  were,  with  wiugs  into  the  air, 
on  the  eve  of  approaching  calamity.  It  is 
the  mark  of  a  doctrinaire  to  demand,  on 
pain  of  censure,  the  mood  conventional! v 
appropriate  for  the  occasion  from  sucn 
men  as  Macaulay.  And  the  same  remark 
may  be  made  concerning  Mr,  Cotter  Mori- 
son's  still  stranger  criticism  on  Macaulay's 
"  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  —  all  the  more 
remarkable  that  it  is  preceded  by  a  very 
fine  and  true  appreciation  of  the  literary 
value  of  the  ballads  themselves,  —  namely, 
that  it  was  not  *'  worthy  of  a  serious  scholar 
to  spend  his  time  in  producing  mere  fancy 
pictures  which  could  have  no  value  beyond 
a  certain  prettiness,  *  in  the  prolongation 
from  age  to  age  of  romantic  historical 
descriptions  instead  of  sifted  truth.'" 
''Could  we  imagine,"  he  asks,  "Grote  or 
Mommsen  or  Ranke  or  Freeman  engaged 
in  such  a  way  without  a  certain  sense  of 
degradation  ?  "  To  which  we  should  cer- 
tainly answer,  not  merely  with  an  emphatic 
ves,  but  further,  that  if  these  historians 
bad  the  capacity  to  produce  such  ballads 
as  Macaulay's  **  Lays,"  they  would  rise 
indefinitely  in  our  esteem  by  producing 
them,  instead  of  falling  lower  in  it,  as  Mr. 


Morison  thought  they  should,  because  they 
did  not  employ  their  time  in  sifting  truth, 
instead.  Criticisms  like  this  seem  tons- 
to  betray  the  wilfulness  and  caprice  which 
have  entered  as  an  alloy  into  the  charac- 
teristics of  most  of  the  curious  group  of 
men  who  have  been  what  we  have  called 
ardent  agnostics.  They  are  men  who  in- 
dulge themselves  in  arbitrary  intellectual 
caprices  of  their  own,  —  in  killing  the  root 
of  what  is  great,  while  insisting  on  keep- 
ing the  greatness  ;  in  lamenting  the  abuse 
of  some  petty  habit  of  thought  by  which 
they  lay  great  store,  and  attributing  to 
it  a  kind  of  value  of  which  it  is  wholly 
destitute.  Mr.  Cotter  Morison  strangely 
combined  the  eloquence  and  fervor  of 
Christian  sentiment  with  the  scornful 
fastidiousness  and  critical  pedantry  of  a 
systematic  thinker  who  sternly  rejected 
all  that  did  not  fit  into  his  system.  **  Ag- 
nostics," he  boasts,  "when  smitten  by  the 
sharp  arrows  of  fate,  by  disease,  poverty, 
bereavement,  do  not  complicate  their  mis- 
ery by  anxious  misgivings  and  fearful 
wonder  why  they  are  thus  treated  by  the 
God  of  their  salvation.  The  pitiless, 
brazen  heavens  overarch  them  and  believ- 
ers alike;  they  bear  their  trials  or  their 
hearts  break  according  to  their  strength. 
But  one  pang  is  spared  them,  —  the  mys- 
tery of  God's  wrath,  that  he  should  visit 
them  so  sorely."  Yes,  that  panp  is  spared 
them,  and  the  strength  which  it  gives  is 
spared  them  also.  The  Christian  knows 
that  whether  it  is  retribution  for  his  sins, 
or  purging  for  purification,  or  stimulus 
intended  to  give  him  higher  spiritual 
strength,  the  pang  which  comes  from 
above  is  full  of  power.  But  the  ardent 
agnostics  of  our  own  day  want  to  throw 
ail  the  ardor  of  faith  into  the  propagation 
of  an  agnostic  service  of  humanity,  and 
that  is  an  impossible  combination  which 
only  a  capricious  intellect  could  imagine. 
You  cannot  combine  Gibbon's  cold  intel- 
lect with  a  saint's  passion  for  communion 
with  the  Infinite.  You  cannot  advocate 
the  service  of  a  limited  posterity  of  mor- 
tal beings  with  the  passion  which  is  due 
to  the  regeneration  of  a  world  of  immortal 
beings ;  and  though  here  and  there,  as  in 
such  eloquent  critics  as  Mr.  Cotter  Mori- 
son, the  paradox  may  seem  to  be  achieved, 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  either  the  ag- 
nostics of  the  future  will  cease  to  be 
ardent,  or  that  the  ardent  devotees  of  the 
future  will  cease  to  be  agnostic. 
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From  Th«  Saturday  Review. 
MR.  COTTER  MORISON. 

No  shock  of  painful  surprise  can  have 
accompanied  the  regret  with  which  the 
friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Cotter  Morison 
heard  the  news  of  his  death.  For  more 
than  two  years  past  his  health  had  been 
declining  with  distressing  rapidity,  and 
the  disease  from  which  he  was  suffering 
was  one  which  seldom  or  never  spares. 
Not  even  the  most  resolutely  hopeful  of 
those  who  saw  him  lately  could  have  an- 
ticipated for  him  any  permanent  recovery ; 
we  believe  that  to  most  of  them  the  end 
appeared  as  rear  as  in  fact  it  was.  Could 
his  life,  indeed,  have  been  prolonged  in 
the  state  of  physical  and  mental  exhaus- 
tion to  which  his  wasting  malady  had 
reduced  him,  the  boon,  to  a  man  of  his 
temperament,  would  have  been  a  more 
than  doubtful  one.  The  discovery  made 
by  the  writer  of  one  obituary  notice  that 
a  decline  of  his  intellectual  faculties  is 
traceable  in  his  latest  work  is  perhaps  a 
little  fanciful ;  but  few  who  knew  him 
doubted  that  that  w^ork  would  be  his  last, 
and  many  must  have  regretted  that  neither 
in  it  nor  in  any  of  his  previous  writings, 
admirable  as  in  many  respects  these  latter 
are,  has  he  left  behind  him  any  adequate 
monument  of  his  remarkable  powers.  As 
it  is,  he  adds  another  name  to  the  not 
inconsiderable  list  of  writers  who  pass  a 
good  part  of  their  lives  in  the  preparation 
of  an  opus  magnum  which  is  never  des- 
tined to  see  the  light.  Mr.  Morison  had 
for  years  been  meditating^  an  elaborate 
history  of  the  growth  of  French  institu- 
tions from,  it  is  believed,  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  down  to  the  overthrow  of 
of  the  ancien  rigime.  No  one  could  have 
been  better  fitted  by  tastes,  attainments, 
and  abilities  for  such  a  task  than  he.  In 
pursuance  of  it  he  was  understood  to  have 
accumulated  a  mass  of  valuable  materials, 
and  in  particular  to  have  devoted  a  closer 
and  more  minute  study  to  the  fiscal  and 
jurisprudential  sides  of^the  French  polity 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteentn 
centuries  than  any  English  scholar  had 
yet  bestowed  upon  them.  From  time  to 
time  he  has  whetted  the  curiosity  of  the 
literary  world  by  the  publication  in  one  or 
other  of  the  periodicals  of  some  brilliant 
fragments  of  his  work.  But  it  never  grew 
to  Its  completion  in  his  lifetime,  and  in 
what  stage  of  maturity  he  has  left  it  we 
are  unable  to  sav. 

A  review  of  Mr.  Morison's  career  can 
hardly  fail  to  revive  —  it  has,  indeed,  al- 
ready revived  —  the  eternal  question  as  to 
whether  ample  competence  and  abundant 


leisure  are  really  better  for  the  student 
than  those  opposite  conditions  under 
which  so  much  of  the  world*s  work  has 
been  actually  done.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  in  Mr.  Morison*s  case  they  produced 
their  commonest  and  least  satisfactory 
effect.  There  was  certainly  nothing  of 
the  dilettante  about  him,  in  the  sense,  at 
any  rate,  in  which  dilettantism  is  only  an- 
other name  for  the  literary  recreations  of 
the  elegant  trifler.  All  his  work,  or  all  at 
least  which  he  has  ever  given  to  the  world, 
was  eminently  of  the  thorough  and  con- 
scientious kind.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  complete  exemption  from  all 
external  pressure  did  not  tend  to  foster 
that  excessive  intellectual  fastidiousness 
which  is  almost  as  fatal  as  indolence  itself 
to  the  achievement  of  such  a  task  as  Mr. 
Morison  had  set  himself.  He  was  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  Macaulay,  and  even  a 
frequent,  though  perhaps  an  unconscious 
imitator  of  his  manner;  and  we  all  know 
that  a  writer  with  unlimited  time  on  his 
hands,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  style, 
may  easily  continue  polishing  epigrams 
ana  balancing  antitheses  from  manhood 
to  past  middle  age.  It  may  not  be  good 
for  any  man  to  work  always'with  the  spur 
of  necessity  in  his  flanks ;  but  perhaps  an 
occasional  touch  of  that  wholesome  stim- 
ulus is  necessary  for  most  of  us.  It  is 
not  impossible,  too,  that  the  brilliancy  of 
another  gift  than  that  of  literary  expres- 
sion may  have  occasionally  exercised  a 
distracting  effect  upon  his  work.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  talkers, 
as  excellent  in  manner  as  in  matter,  and 
one  of  those  rare  masters  of  the  art  who 
seem  to  use  it  far  more  for  bringing  out 
the  conversational  powers  of  their  com- 
pany than  for  the  display  of  their  own. 
With  his  store  of  accurate  and  varied 
knowledge,  and  his  unfailing  command  of 
felicitous  expression,  with  the  wit,  eood 
sense,  and  intellectual  enthusiasm  wliich 
he  brought  to  bear  upon  his  subject,  he 
could  not  fail  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
any  discussion ;  yet  he  never  left  upon 
any  mind  the  impression  of  having  ap* 
propriated  more  than  his  due  share  of  the 
conversation.  No  doubt  there  are  some 
minds  which  are  only  braced  and  quick- 
ened for  the  labor  of  the  study  by  these 
exercises  of  the  salon.  But  there  are 
again  others  which  find  their  store  of  in- 
tellectual energy  sensibly  reduced  by 
them,  and  Mr.  Morison's  may  very  pos- 
sibly have  been  a  mind  of  this  particular 
order.  Distractions  of  some  sort  or  an- 
other there  must  have  been,  or  the  amount 
of  his  literary  production  could  hardly  fail 
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to  have  been  greater.  With  indolence  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  charge 
him.  Nor  could  he  be  accused  of  that 
improvident  dissipation  of  the  mental  ac- 
tivities which  sometimes  results  from  a 
wide  variety  of  intellectual  interests.  It 
could  not  be  said  of  him  that  he  had  **  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire."  He  confined 
himself  pretty  closely,  so  far  as  is  known, 
to  that  work  of  historical  and  historico- 
literary  criticism  in  which  he  felt  that  his 
true  strength  lay;  and  it  was  assuredly 
not  from  attempting  too  much  that  he 
accomplished  so  little.  Other  causes, 
some  of  which  we  have  conjecturallv  indi- 
cated, must  be  sought  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  work  of  his  pen  should  have 
fallen  so  curiously  short  of  the  power  of 
his  mind,  and  that  the  public  can  now 
never  be  expected  to  share  that  high  esti- 
mate of  his  abilities  which  was  universal 
among  his  private  friends. 


From  Nature. 
RABIES   AMONG  DEER. 

That  all  domesticated  or  semi-domesti- 
cated mammals  succumb  to  inoculation 
with  the  virus  of  rabies  has  long  been  as- 
serted, and  examples  of  its  occurrence 
have  been  duly  recorded.  The  possibility, 
however,  of  the  disease  affecting  half-wild 
animals  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of, 
and  it  was  therefore  with  much  surprise 
on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the  announce- 
ment was  received  last  year  of  the  deer  in 
Richmond  Park  being  attacked  by  the 
malady. 

Apart  from  the  general  interest  attach- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  the  public  using  the 
parks  in  which  these  animals  are  kept,  and 
beyond  the  special  interest  felt  by  the  vet- 
ennary  profession  in  the  clearing  up  of  the 
diagnosis  of  this  strange  and  novel  condi- 
tion, the  outbreak  was  of  importance  as 
affording  a  fresh  opportunity  of  investi- 
gating the  character  of  the  malady  under, 
as  it  were,  new  circumstances,  and  hence 
we  find  in  the  reports  of  this  epizooty  re- 
cently furnished  to  the  Privy  Council  by 
Mr.  Cope  and  Professor  Horsley,  many 
points  which  fill  up  certain  blanks  in  our 
scientific  information  on  the  subject. 

The  prevention  of  rabies  in  all  animals 
we  have  shown  before  to  be  the  simplest 
task  imaginable  for  the  health  authorities 
of  this  country  to  undertake,  and  nothing 
illustrates  this  more  clearly  than  the  his- 
tory of  the  recent  epidemic,   which  at- 
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tracted  so  much  notice  on  account  of  its 
excessive  mortality,  and  which  terminated 
by  causing  the  local  mischief  which  forms 
the  ground  of  this  article. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1884  ra- 
bies began  to  increase  in  the  London  and 
home  counties  districts.  No  notice  being 
taken  of  its  spread,  it  soon  produced  a 
severe  effect,  when  in  1885  the  numerous 
deaths  (twenty-seven)  among  human  be- 
ings caused  a  popular  panic,  and  led  the 
authorities  to  institute  measures  for  its 
repression.  The  authorities  in  the  Lon- 
don district  having  provided  for  the  mer- 
ciful extirpation  of  stray  dogs,  the  familiar 
vehicle  of  the  disease,  secured  the  non- 
transmission  of  the  virus  by  enforcing  the 
use  of  muzzles.  The  result  of  their  work 
during  1886  has  been  seen  during  1887,  in 
the  practically  total  immunity  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  great  city  from  this  the 
most  justly  dreaded  of  all  diseases.  Let 
us  not  forget  to  add  in  passing  that  as  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time  of  the  expiration  of 
the  local  regulations  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  malady,  that  the  measures  being 
but  local  coulcionly  produce  a  temporary 
relief  from  the  evil,  since  the  metropolis 
was  continually  being  infected  from  dis- 
tricts beyond  the  reach  of  the  regulations, 
and  that  though  it  could  be  kept  free  for  a 
time,  yet  reintroduction  of  the  virus  would 
certainly  occur,  and  the  work  would  have 
to  be  done  all  over  again.  This  is  actu- 
ally now  happening:,  though  not  yet  offi- 
cially declared.  The  disease  has  reap- 
peared (as  it  has  usually  done)  in  the 
southern  suburbs,  and  is  gradually  making 
its  way  into  the  metropolis. 

But  to  return.  The  epidemic  of  1885 
terminated  in  the  London  district  with  the 
infection  of  the  roe  deer  in  Richmond 
Park,  resulting  in  the  extermination  of 
several  hundreds  of  these  valuable  and 
pretty  animals.  From  Mr.  Cope's  interest- 
ing report  it  appears  that  the  first  to  be 
seized  was  a  doe  which  had  a  suckling 
fawn,  and  as  we  learn  from  the  very  valu- 
able evidence  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  the  head- 
keeper  of  the  Park,  it  seems  that  under 
these  circumstances  a  doe  will  attack  a 
dog  attempting  to  worry  the  herd,  as  a 
rabid  dog  passing  through  the  park  would 
do.  Fortunately  in  the  Richmond  case 
no  instance  occurred  of  the  transmission 
of  the  disease  from  the  deer  to  man 
through  the  dog  as  in  an  outbreak  re- 
corded in  1856  at  Stainborough.  Had  this 
happened,  the  deaths  of  the  deer  would 
not  have  been  attributed  to  various  causes, 
poisoning,  etc.,  as  they  now  were  until 
the    remarkable    aggressiveness    of   the* 
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afiFected  animals  led  to  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation by  the  veterinary  advisers  of  the 
government.  Rabid  deer  were  sent  for 
observation  to  the  Veterinary  College, 
and  the  symptoms  noted.  The  exact  de- 
termination yet  remained  to  be  made,  and, 
thanks  to  the  recent  researches  of  M. 
Pasteur,  this  was  now  possible.  Portions 
of  the  central  nervous  system  from  these 
animals  were  sent  to  the  Brown  Institu- 
tion, and  there  inoculated  by  Professor 
Horsley  into  rabbits  by  the  subdural 
methocl.  These  animals  died  after  ex- 
hibiting the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
rabies,  and  after  death  the  usuzl  post  mor- 
tent  appearances  were  duly  discovered. 
More  infected  deer  were  sent  also  to  the 
Brown  Institution,  and  the  extraordinary 
changes  effected  by  the  disease  more 
closely  studied.  This  kind  of  deer,  natu- 
rally gentle  and  timid,  was  transformed 
into  a  fierce  and  savage  animal,  rivalling 
the  rabid  horse  almost  in  its  attempts  to 
do  mischief.  The  early  symptoms,  as  in 
all  animals,  appear  to  have  been  indicative 
of  mental  hallucination,  for  the  animals 
would  stop  feeding,  hold  up  their  heads, 
sniff  the  air,  and  then,  without  the  slight- 
est reason,  burst  into  a  gallop.  When 
placed  in  confinement  the  least  noise  at- 
tracted their  attention,  and  later  —  !>.,  on 
the  second  and  third  day  —  caused  them 
to  charge  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
The  mental  perversion  which  leads  a  rabid 
dog  one  moment  to  lick  with  almost  fran- 
tic energy  a  healthy  dog  placed  with  it, 
and  then  the  next  moment  violently  to  bite 
if,  finds  its  parallel  in  the  deer  similarly 
affected,  for  these  animals  in  a  like  man- 
ner licked  their  companions,  and  then  fero- 
ciously attacked  them,  seizing  them  with 
their  jaws  (usually  about  the  shoulders) 
and  tearing  off  hair  and  pieces  of  skin. 
The  points  thus  inoculated  with  the  virus 
after  cicatrization  became,  as  is  almost  in- 
variably the  case,  the  seat  of  intense  irrita- 
tion when  the  disease  actively  showed 
itself;  hence  one  of  the  most  prominent 
signs  presented  by  the  animals  was  that  of 
their  rubbing  themselves  with  such  force 
as  to  make  these  parts  raw.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  differences  which  are  now 
known  to  be  characteristic  of  the  same 
disease  in  different  classes  of  animals,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  all  large  ani- 
mals, whatever  be  the  previous  tempera- 
ment, the  course  of  the  malady  is  closely 
identical ;  thus  in  the  horse,  the  ox,  the 
sheep,  the  pig,  the  deer,  etc.,  the  illness 
is  rapid,  there  is  great  ajjgressiveness,  and 
yet  early  paralysis.  It  is  of  common 
knowledge  that  in  the  dog  these  two  latter 


features  are  sometimes  widely  separated. 
The  paralysis  may  set  in  so  soon  as  to 
obliterate  aggressiveness,  and  thus  a  dis- 
tinct form  (dumb)  of  rabies  be  produced, 
though  of  course  the  aggressive  form  of 
the  disease  always  ends  in  paralysis  if  not 
suddenly  arrested  by  syncope.  In  the 
deer  the  combination  of  the  two  symptoms 
seems  to  have  been  very  equal.  For  even 
when  the  animal  had  fallen  down  from  pa- 
resis (of  the  hind  limbs  more  especially)  it 
would  nevertheless  spring  up  and  attempt 
to  seize  and  worry  with  its  teeth  every 
person  or  object  coming  within  its  reach. 
The  complete  metamorphosis  of  the  usual 
temper  of  the  animal  is  of  course  only  to 
be  explained  by  profound  mental  disturb- 
ance, exactly  as  seen  in  the  human  being. 
We  have  alluded  to  the  mode  of  transmis- 
sion of  the  disease  —  viz.,  through  the 
saliva.  This  mode  was  put  to  direct  ex- 
periment by  an  infected  animal  being 
placed  with  a  healthy  one  which  had  been 
isolated  for  some  time,-and  the  incubation 
period  was  determined  in  this  instance  to 
be  nineteen  days,  the  comparative  short- 
ness of  the  period  being  no  doubt  due  to 
the  very  numerous  points  of  inoculation. 
An  interesting  and  confirmatory  circum- 
stance of  the  reality  of  this  method  of 
transmission  was  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
so  long  as  the  bucks  retained  their  horns 
they  were  able  literally  to  stave  off  infec- 
tion, but  as  soon  as  these  natural  means  of 
defence  fell  off  at  the  usual  periods,  both 
sexes  suffered  alike. 

The  mode  of  death  seems  in  all  cases 
to  have  been  ultimately  cardiac  failure, 
which  supervened  frequently  before  the 
customary  coma,  the  final  stage  of  paraly- 
sis, was  developed.  Relatively,  syncope 
occurred  much  more  frequently  than  it 
does  in  the  human  subject,  and  a  fortiori 
than  it  does  in  the  dog,  a  circumstance 
explicable  by  the  necessarily  extremely 
fatiguing  nature  of  the  fits  of  excitement 
to  which  deer  are  evidently  specially  liable 
in  the  early  development  of  the  disease. 
According  to  Professor  Horsley*s  patho- 
logical report,  both  macroscopic  and  mi- 
croscopic appearances  of  the  affected 
tissues  revealed  the  usual  lesions  which 
are  symptomatic  of  rabies.  This  last  fact 
is  a  healthy  sign  of  scientific  progress,  for 
any  layman  who  has  sought  to  obtain  from 
books  or  verbal  statements  made  by  those 
justly  recognized  as  being  qualified  to 
speak  with  authority  on  this  subject  must 
have  been  disappointed  with  the  uncer- 
tainty of  knowledge  which  has  prevailed 
respecting  the  morbid  anatomy  of  rabies 
up  to  the  present  time.    The  obscurity 
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which  existed  on  this  point  was  aggravated 
DO  doubt  by  the  absurd  popular  supersti- 
tions connected  with  the  disease,  and  by 
the  failure  to  recognize  that  it  was  simply 
a  very  severe  kind  of  one  of  the  acute 
specihc  maladies.  From  the  latter  cause 
especially  has  confusion  arisen,  since  it 
it  will  be  found  that  previous  records  of 
the  pos/  mortem  appearances  fallaciously 
comprehend  the  examination  of  animals 
dying  at  all  possible  stages  of  the  malady. 
But  now  we  know  these  points  accurately ; 
and  as  in  this  particular  case  the  subject 
has  been  so  thoroughly  worked  up,  there 
will  be  scarcely  any  excuse  for  the  disease 
escaping  immediate  recognition  and  ade- 
quate treatment. 

Here  we  cannot  help  pointing  out  what 
a  very  grave  injury  is  inflicted  on  the  pub- 
lic by  tlie  vexatious  operation  of  the  so- 
called  Vivisection  Act,  which  prevents  the 
veterinary  inspector  from  at  once  resort- 
ing to  M.  Pasteur's  admirably  simple  and 
conclusive  method  of  testing  the  real  con- 
dition of  any  animal  killed  under  the 
suspicion  of  rabies.  Under  the  present 
r^'/wtf  valuable  time  is  lost,  and  risk  in- 
curred of  the  inoculative  material  becom- 
ing useless  from  decomposition,  etc.,  bv 
reason  of  his  being  compelled  to  forward  it 
to  some  such  institution  as  the  Brown  for 
examination.  The  very  valuable  observa- 
tion recently  published  by  M.  Pasteur's  as- 
sistant Dr.  Roux,  that  the  immersion  of  the 
tissue  in  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water 
prevents  septic  change,  but  does  not  miti- 
gate the  influence  of  the  virus,  to  a  slight 
extent  obviates  part  of  the  difficulties  and 
inconvenience  just  noted,  but  the  anomaly 
still  remains  that,  while  the  immense  value 
of  the  experimental  test  has  received  the 
full  recognition  of  the  recent  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  law  does  not 
permit  it  to  be  used  except  in  one,  or  at 
the  outside  two  places  in  Great  Britain, 
which  have  with  the  usual  difficulties  and 
obstruction  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  permission.  No  one  perhaps 
supposes  that  the  benefits  which  science 
offers  to  the  public  will  ever  be  received 
with  anything  like  adequate  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  difficulties,  and  it  may  be 
dangers,  which  have  attended  this  or  that 
particular  discovery.  But  we  think  that 
it  cannot  be  recognized  by  the  mass  of  the 
people  who  actually  or  theoretically  direct 
the  legislature  by  their  votes,  that,  while 
they  eagerly  reap  the  benefits  of  the  har- 
vest of  science,  at  the  same  time  they 
permit  that  harvest  to  be  choked  by  the 
tares  of  legislative  obstruction,  and  thus 


very  greatly  diminish  the  profits  which 
would  otherwise  be  theirs. 

Just  as  we  are  much  behind  other  na- 
tions in  the  foundation  of  technical  instruc- 
tion, so  we  are  being  fast  outstripped  in 
the  provision  for  means  for  the  scientific 
investigation  of  matters  which,  like  the  one 
we  are  now  considering,  greatly  concern 
the  public  welfare.  We  believe  it  to  be  a 
fact  that  at  the  present  moment  neither 
of  the  two  great  government  departments 
which  are  concerned  in  the  scientific  arrest 
of  national  disease,  viz.,  the  Privy  Council 
and  the  Local  Government  Board,  have 
any  laboratory  whatever  at  their  disposal, 
and  consequently  are  obliged  to  seek  the 
necessary  accommodation  in  private  insti- 
tutions ;  or,  to  put  it  in  plain  language,  the 
government  is  not  ashamed  to  get  its  pub- 
lic work  done  by  the  favor  of  private 
means.  The  Berlin  Laboratory  and  the 
Pasteur  Institute  should  serve  as  the  kind 
of  example  which  a  statesman  whose  de- 
sire for  the  improvement  of  the  country 
and  the  people  is  not  a  question  of  votes 
but  of  genuine  interest  might  study  with 
advantage. 

Those  gentlemen,  unfortunately  few  in 
number,  who  represent  science  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  in  Parliament,  would  have 
a  large  field  of  good  work  open  to  them 
if  they  attempted  to  reform  this  state  of 
affairs  by  adjusting  the  advantages  and 
assistance  offered  by  science  to  the  real 
needs  of  the  nation.  At  present  the  actual 
opinion  of  the  scientific  world  on  any  sub- 
ject of  special  interest  is  usually  only 
extracted  with  difficulty  by  evidence  be- 
fore a  select  committee.  It  would  be  very 
easy  for  the  scientific  members  of  the 
House  to  concentrate  their  force  by  pre- 
vious meeting  and  organization,  and  so  to 
give  weight  to  that  side  in  a  debate  which 
was  truly  working  for  the  best  solution  of 
any  national  problem  involving  health  and 
disease.  In  former  years,  the  opinion  of 
unscientific  persons  has  been  sought  on 
the  subject  of  rabies  as  being  of  equal 
weight  with  the  assured  observations  of 
scientific  experts.  This  lamentable  state 
of  things  has  led  to  the  present  condition 
of  our  legislation  against  this  disease, 
under  which  the  malady  is  but  temporarily, 
if  readily,  stamped  out  in  one  district 
alone;  this  same  district  becoming  in- 
fected again  from  neighboring  parts  of  the 
country  as  soon  as  the  regulations  are 
withdrawn.  There  is  no  doubts  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Lords  committee  on  rabies, 
that  the  report  of  that  committee  was 
drafted  in  this  unfortunate  manner  owing 
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to  the  influence  of  Lords  Mount-Temple 
and  Onslow,  who,  in  their  speeches  and 
writings,  have  afforded  numerous  evi- 
dences of  their  complete  want  of  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  who,  consequently,  have  failed  to 
grasp  the  most  obvious  way  in  which  it 
can  be  extirpated  —  namely,  the  univer- 
sal application  of  preventive  legislation. 
Mistakes  of  this  kind,  it  seems  to  us, 
would  be  utterly  prevented  by  combined 
action  of  the  scientific  members  of  either 
House,  and  if,  as  is  sometimes  our  unfortu- 
nate duty,  we  have  to  chronicle  ill-advised 
measures  of  supposititiously  scientific  offi- 
cialism, let  us  hope  they  will  not  have 
passed  out  into  law  without  a  strenuous 
protest  from  the  united  voice  of  "our 
representatives." 


From  Chamber^  Journal. 
IN  A  TURKISH  CITY. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

There  are  still  some  places  left  in  the 
world  where  a  man  may  feel  in  exile. 
Railways,  steamers,  and  telegraph  lines 
have  brought  most  parts  of  Europe  within 
easy  reach  of  the  omnipresent  travelling 
gentleman  known  to  residents  abroad  as 
the  T.G.  There  is  an  English  society  of 
one  sort  or  another  in  most  foreign  towns ; 
and  where  there  is  no  society,  there  is  a 
British  merchant  or  two,  or  some  one  \xy- 
ing  for  a  concession,  or  some  one  financing 
a  railway.  A  man  does  not  feel  himself 
absolutely  in  exile  when  he  can  hear  his 
own  language  spoken  occasionally  by  res- 
idents or  visitors;  but  here  in  Scutari  — 
—  or  Scodra,  as  it  should  properly  be 
called  —  we  so  seldom  see  a  T.G.'s  face, 
or  hear  any  English  voices  but  our  own, 
that  we  may  fairly  consider  ourselves  in 
exile.  The  place  itself  seems  utterly  ig- 
nored by  the  average  Englishman.  If  I 
tell  him  I  am  going  to  Scodra,  he  says, 
"  Oh  yes ! "  but  his  face  shows  that  the 
name  convevs  no  impression  to  his  mind. 
If  I  say:  *'  It's  generally  called  Scutari  in 
Europe,"  his  face  lights  up,  if  he  be  a  per- 
son of  intelligence,  and  he  replies,  **  Oh, 
of  course  —  where  the  Crimean  cemeteries 
are."  Unfortunately,  it  is  just  where  the 
Crimean  cemeteries  are  not ;  but  as  peo- 
ple on  the  continent  have  resolved  to  call 
the  capital  of  North  Albania  and  the  sub- 
urb of  Constantinople  by  the  same  name, 
the  mistake  will  naturally  continue  to  oc- 
cur.    Not  only  is  the  place  so  difficult  of 


access  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reach 
it  in  less  than  ten  days  from  England,  but 
the  post,  that  great  solace  of  the  exile,  is 
extremely  irregular.  Letters  come  quickly 
enough  as  far  as  Trieste ;  but  then  they 
are  put  on  board  an  Austrian  Lloyd 
steamer,  and  spend  nearly  a  week  dawd- 
ling down  the  Adriatic,  till  they  reach 
San  Giovanni  di  Medua,  which  is  one  of 
the  worst  ports  in  European  Turkey,  and 
that  is  saying  a  very  great  deal.  Scodra 
is  about  twenty  miles  from  the  seacoast, 
and  each  consulate  possesses  a  postman, 
who  takes  it  in  his  turn  to  ride  down  to 
the  port  to  meet  the  steamer  and  bring 
back  the  mails.  When  the  weather  is 
bad,  the  boats  do  not  touch  at  Medua,  so 
the  postman  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  Lloyd  go  by  to  Corfu,  and  of  spending 
the  time  at  fever-stricken  Medua  somehow 
or  other  till  its  return.  Sometimes  there 
is  quite  a  collection  of  postmen,  who  have 
handed  over  their  mail-bags  to  the  Lloyd 
agent,  and  are  waiting  to  receive  the  post 
when  the  steamer  does  touch.  But  sup 
posing  the  gale  to  moderate  sufficiently 
for  this,  the  difficulties  of  the  postmen  are 
not  over.  We  always  talk  of  the  "road  " 
to  Medua,  but  it  is  only  by  courtesy,  for, 
strictly  speaking,  there  is  not  even  a  track 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  way. 

In  the  summer  it  is  all  plain  sailing ;  the 
boats  touch  with  commendable  regularity  ; 
the  river  Drin  is  low,  and  the  postman 
ambles  along  the  level  banks,  or  occa- 
sionally in  the  dried-up  bed  of  the  stream. 
But  in  winter  it  is  a  very  different  thing; 
the  Drin  has  no  respect  for  its  banks,  and 
not  content  with  flooding  all  the  plain, 
carves  out  new  courses  for  itself  now  and 
then  which  puzzle  the  most  experienced 
postman.  Sometimes  he  has  to  wade, 
sometimes  he  has  to  borrow  a  londra  or 
canoe,  and  paddle  across  the  river;  and 
sometimes  he  gets  intercepted  for  a  week, 
and  the  precious  mails  for  which  we  are 
longing  with  the  impatience  only  known 
to  exiles  have  to  be  stored  in  a  damp  hut, 
waiting  until  the  rush  of  w.ters  be  past. 
The  postal  officials,  too,  in  Europe  have 
vague  notions  as  to  our  whereabouts.  A 
letter  plainly  addressed  "Albania"  has 
been  sent  to  America,  and  returned  from 
Albany,  N.Y.,  with  the  inscription,  "  Try 
Europe ;  "  and  a  parcel  after  having  been 
despatched  from  England  was  no  more 
heard  of  for  months,  until  one  fine  day  a 
Turkish  postman  arrived  with  it  safe  and 
sound.  1 1  had  been  sent  to  Constantinople 
by  a  clerk  who  was  too  sharp  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  address,  and  thence  carried 
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across  the  peninsula  by  a  zaptieh  at  an 
enormous  expense  of  time  and  trouble. 
It  is  such  little  contretemps  as  these  that 
make  us  welcome  so  heartily  the  solemn 
face  and  long  grizzled  moustaches  of  Gio- 
vanni the  postman  as  he  jogs  up  the  road 
from  the  bazaar  with  the  mail-bags  swing- 
ing at  bis  saddle-bow. 

It  is  a  queer  land  this ;  aland  of  upside- 
down  ;  where  men  wear  petticoats  and 
women  trousers;  where  women  ride 
astride  and  men  ride  side-saddle ;  where 
men  air  themselves  in  their  best  clothes, 
while  women  do  the  work  and  carry  the 
burdens  ;  a  land  where  justice  is  quite  as 
blind  as  she  is  elsewhere,  and  quite  as 
frequently  pops  the  innocent  man  into 
prison  and  lets  the  real  offender  go  free, 
although  she  does  not  disdain  to  raise  a 
corner  of  the  bandage  over  her  eyes,  when 
the  right  sort  of  oil  is  applied  to  allay  the 
itching  that  troubles  her  palm.  But  here 
is  a  stout  little  gentleman  in  the  Stambouli 
uniform,  with  his  fez  slightly  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  and  his  hands  crossed  behind 
him,  twiddling  a  string  of  amber  beads. 
He  is  a  jovial-looking  little  man,  although 
he  does  walk  so  slowly  and  solemnly,  with 
his  two  secretaries  or  attendants  behind 
him.  He  represents  the  blind  goddess 
here,  for  he  is,  let  us  say,  the  supreme 
judge  of  the  mercantile  court.  He  is  also 
a  Greek,  and  therefore  a  plausible  and 
unscrupulous  rogue.  With  what  a  charm- 
ing air  of  old-fashioned  courtesy  he  salutes 
us;  how  politely  and  even  eloquently  he 
discourses  of  indifferent  topics  of  the 
day !  In  his  court  he  is  just  as  polite  ;  but 
the  suitors  know  that  it  is  quite  as  well  to 
have  the  judge  on  their  side,  and  that  his 
taste  for  antique  and  curious  works  of  art 
is  rather  more  expensive  than  his  salary 
will  permit  him  to  gratify  ;  and  so,  some- 
how or  other,  before  an  important  case 
comes  on,  valuable  rugs  or  chased  silver 
ornaments  find  their  way  to  the  judge's 
house  as  presents.  Should  Barbelushi 
and  Skreli  go  to  law,  and  should  Barbe- 
lushi, foolishly  relying  on  what  he  con- 
siders the  justice  of  his  cause,  omit  to 
play  a  counter-move  to  the  gloriously  pat- 
terned carpet  that  has  mysteriously  found 
its  way  from  Skreli 's  house  to  the  presi- 
dent's, he  will  inevitably  lose  his  case; 
the  matter  is  too  simple  for  a  moment's 
doubt.  But  let  us  suppose  that  a  friend 
of  Barbelushi  informs  our  little  acquaint- 
ance that  a  pistol  with  a  magnificently 
carved  silver  butt  is  awaiting  his  accept- 
ance, and  that  only  Barbelushi 's  native 
modesty  has  prevented  him  from  offering 
it  long  since  as  a  testimony  of  regard  for 


so  upright  and  learned  a  judge ;  then  the 
matter  becomes  more  complicated,  and  it 
requires  all  the  ingenuity  and  tact  of  a 
Greek  to  see  that  justice  be  done. 

When  the  case  comes  on,  the  president 
of  the  court  is  even  more  courteous  and 
affable  than  usual  to  the  litigants ;  he  has 
weighed  the  matter  over  well,  and  has 
decided,  we  will  say,  that  he  has  plenty  of 
carpets  for  the  present ;  that  Barbelushi 's 
pistol  is  a  very  handsome  specimen,  and 
that  perhaps,  by  judicious  hints,  the  fellow 
to  it,  which  he  knows  is  in  existence,  may 
be  enticed  from  Barbelushi's  house  to  his 
own.  When  the  arguments  have  been 
heard,  the  president  and  his  two  colleagues 
confer  over  the  matter  before  giving  their 
judgment,  and  the  former  speaks  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  justice  of  Barbe- 
lushi's case  —  so  strongly,  in  fact,  that  the 
two  colleagues,  seeing  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing,  and  being  too  wise  in 
their  generation  to  oppose  their  chief, 
give  their  votes  for  Barbelushi.  There- 
upon, the  president  plays  a  master-stroke, 
and  gives  his  own  vote  for  Skreli ;  but 
being  outvoted,  judgment  is  given  for 
Barbelushi.  The  latter,  rejoiced  at  win- 
ning his  suit,  returns  the  judge  his  most 
grateful  thanks  for  the  eminent  justice 
and  skill  in  the  law  displayed  by  his 
Excellency ;  and  going  home,  at  once  de- 
spatches the  second  pistol  as  an  earnest 
of  his  gratitude. 

But  poor  Skreli  is  naturally  much  dis- 
appointed, and  fancies  that  his  carpet  is 
lost  for  nothing.  However,  he  is  too  good 
a  fish  to  be  thrown  away,  so  the  president 
takes  the  tirst  opportunity  of  condoling 
with  him  on  his  misfortune,  and  assures 
him  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  ma- 
jority being  on  the  other  side  ;  for  that,  as 
the  records  of  the  court  show,  he  himself 
voted  for  Skreli.  And  all  this  is  said  with 
so  much  apparent  sympathy,  and  with  so 
much  sorrow  that  his  efforts  should  have 
been  unavailing,  that  the  simple  Skreli  is 
almost  consoled  for  his  loss,  and  goes 
home  resolving  that  before  his  next  law- 
suit a  much  better  carpet  shall  have  be- 
come the  property  of  so  worthy  and 
upright  a  judge.  And  thus  all  parties  are 
quite  satisfied;  and  the  law,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  gets  the  oyster,  while 
the  litigants  get  the  shells. 

But  tricks  however  cunning  get  seen 
through  at  last,  and  the  judge  and  his  pre- 
decessors in  office  are  no  doubt  largely 
responsible  for  that  hole  in  the  wall  of  the 
house  opposite  us.  The  owner  of  the 
house  evidently  does  not  think  his  white 
wall  disfigured  by  the  hole,  for  he  has  not 
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taken  the  trouble  to  plaster  it  up,  though 
it  is  probably  plugged  on  the  inside  to 
keep  out  the  draught.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  justice  in  this  country,  and  that 
bullet-hole  will  serve  as  the  visible  sign 
of  one,  as  the  president  of  the  court  does 
of  the  other.  Long  before  the  Ottomans 
were  heard  of,  the  law  of  the  blood  feud 
and  of  the  responsibility  of  the  family  for 
the  misdeeds  of  all  its  members,  was  the 
only  code  known ;  and  as  yet  the  Albani- 
ans have  not  become  sufficiently  civilized 
to  perceive  the  advantages  of  the  govern- 
ment method,  and  so  those  of  them  who 
have  not  mixed  much  with  Europeans, 
draw  their  pistols  when  thev  meet  an 
enemy,  instead  of  dragging  fcim  before 
the  court.  The  Mussulmans  of  the  city 
and  the  Christians  of  the  mountains  go 
everywhere  with  pistols  and  yataghan  in 
their  belt ;  only  the  Christians  of  the  city 
carry  no  arms.  The  justice  of  the  law- 
court  is  uncertain,  expensive,  and  unsuited 
to  a  nation  of  warrors ;  while  the  blood- 
feud  is  honorable,  and  costs  no  more  than 
a  charge  of  powder  and  a  bullet,  and  so  the 
streets  and  bazaar  of  Scodra  continue  to 
be  enlivened  by  an  interchange  of  shots, 
whenever  the  members  of  families  which 
have  blood  between  them  encounter  one 
another. 

But  the  subject  is  too  vast  for  consider- 
ation at  this  moment ;  let  us,  before  we  go 
any  further,  try  to  realize  what  kind  of  a 
town  it  is  we  are  in.  For  this  purpose  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  ascend  the  low  hill 
just  under  the  castle,  for  from  that  point 
we  shall  be  able  to  see  the  country  all 
round  us  and  the  city  at  our  feet.  Looking 
out  to  the  north-east,  we  see  a  wide  plain 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  lofty  moun- 
tains :  the  great  Lake  of  Scodra  stretches 
away  from  the  base  of  the  castle  rock  to 
the  mountains  of  Montenegro,  the  steep 
cliffs  springing  directly  from  the  water  on 
its  western  shore,  but  with  a  broad  flat 
plain  between  the  lake  and  the  mountains 
to  the  east.  Below  us  lies  the  city,  the 
wide,  low,  red-tiled  roofs  of  its  houses 
half  hidden  by  the  thick  foliage  of  its 
trees.  Every  house  stands  by  itself,  shut 
off  from  its  neighbors  by  a  high  wall,  and 
surrounded  by  its  garden,  except  in  the 
Christian  quarter,  where  the  houses  are 
generally  smaller,  and  in  many  instances 
without  gardens.  Here  and  there  is  an 
open  space,  dotted  all  over  with  white 
tombstones,  carved  at  the  top  to  represent 
a  turban  ;  and  from  among  the  trees  the 
tall,  slender  minarets  of  some  thirty 
mosques  shoot  up  into  the  air.     Nearly  in 


the  centre  of  the  town,  a  red  flag  marks 
the  Konak  or  government  house  and  bar- 
racks of  the  troops ;  while  the  other  flag- 
staffs  that  appear  above  some  of  the 
houses  near,  distinguish  the  residences  of 
the  consuls.  To  our  right,  and  on,  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  stands  a  huge,  gaunt 
building,  with  no  ornament  or  decoration 
on  its  plain  plastered  walls;  this  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral;  and  on  Sun- 
days and  holy-days  it  is  crowded  with 
mountaineers  and  Christian  townsmen. 

On  a  steep  rock  to  our  left  is  the  an- 
cient castle,  now  crumbling  into  ruin,  and 
shorn  of  its  strength  by  the  proximitv  of 
Mount  Tarabos,  to  which  modern  artillery 
has  given  the  command  of  the  key  of 
North  Albania ;  and  beyond,  the  Boiana 
winds  slowly  through  fat  lowlands  to  the 
sea.  Behind  us  to  the  south-west  is  the 
rich  plain  of  the  Zadrima,  cut  up  in  every 
direction  by  the  erratic  wanderings  of  the 
Drin;  and  then  a  range  of  hills,  which 
hides  the  Adriatic  from  our  view,  and 
forms  the  port  of  San  Giovanni  di  Medua 
by  sending  a  spur  out  into  the  sea. 
Crushed  in  between  the  Boiana  and  the 
castle  rock  is  the  bazaar,  a  network  of 
narrow  streets,  each  one  of  which  is  de- 
voted to  a  separate  trade.  The  bazaar 
serves  the  men  of  Scodra  instead  of  a 
club.  Every  man  has  his  little  shop 
whether  he  does  any  business  or  not,  and 
there  he  sits  and  gossips  with  his  friends, 
smoking  cigarettes  and  drinking  coffee  till 
about  half  an  hour  before  aksham^  when 
he  rises,  shuts  up  his  shop,  and  returns 
to  his  house,  leaving  the  bazaar  and  its 
wealth  to  the  care  of  the  night-watchers 
only. 

They  do  things  in  leisurely  fashion  at 
Scodra.  There  are  no  startling  advertise- 
ments, no  flaming  posters.  If  a  merchant 
knows  you,  he  will  offer  you  coffee  and 
cigarettes  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  you 
press  him,  he  will  show  you  his  goods, 
but  he  will  not  worry  you  to  buy ;  nay,  if 
he  has  nothing  to  your  taste,  he  will  tell 
you  of  a  friend  or  neighbor  who  may  per- 
naps  be  able  to  supply  your  wants.  He 
never  sells  at  an  alarming  sacrifice,  nor 
even  considerably  under  cost  price  ;  but 
what  he  does  sell  is  thoroughly  good,  and 
well  worth  what  he  asks  for  it.  It  seems 
incredible  at  first  to  a  visitor  coming  from 
Europe  or  from  Greece ;  but  Albania  is  a 
land  of  surprises,  and  therefore,  gentle 
reader,  we  will  note  things  while  they  are 
fresh  and  strange,  and  before  the  novelty 
has  had  time  to  wear  off. 
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U!<DER  the  shadoir  of  Wesimi 
bey  is  to  be  seen  a  homely-looking  edifii 


of  Churchwarden's  Golhii:.  Nt 
will  be  noted  the  single  tomb  tolerated,  to 
the  memory  of  one  Alexander  Weir  Da- 
vies,  from  whom,  it  is  said,  the  Grosve- 
nors  inherited  Iheir  most  profitable  estates. 
Uninviting  as  is  the  exterior  of  St.  Mar. 
garet'a,  its  interior  is  most  interesting  and 
suggestive.  Restored  not  many  years  ago 
with  excellent  taste  and  reserve,  it  has 
been  gradually  beaulitied  under  the  direc- 
tiOD  and  encouragement  of  the  rector.  Can- 
on Farrar  ;  so  that,  small  as  i<  seems,  a 
couple  of  hours  maybe  profitably  spent  in 
viewing  it. 

The  interior  is  o£  the  collegiate  pattern, 
with  a  flat  pannelled  roof  supported  by 
airy  and  ele^nt  columns  with  delicate 
mouldings.  The  walls  have  been  judi- 
ciously left  (o  display  the  outlines  of  (he 
stones,  which  furnish  good  detail  and  baclc- 
^ound.  No  church  of  ils  size,  perhaps. 
IS  so  rich  in  tombs  and  (ablets,  all  of  which 
are  more  or  less  interesting  ;  and  they  are 
so  disposed  as  to  heighten  the  general 
effect.  Some  are  fitted  into  the  light  col- 
umns, shield-lilce,  and  bent  to  the  mould- 
ings. Most  of  the  memorials  are  of  one 
formal  kind;  a  bust  or  medallion  in  the 
middle,  a  pediment  above,  and  below  a 
black  marble  slab  or  tablet  with  (he  in- 
scription. The  marbles  are  mostly  of  rich 
russet  tones  or  of  a  plum-tint. 

The  idea  of  making  all  the  painted  win- 
dows  illustrative  of  the  story  of  eminent 
persons  connected  with  the  place  or  parish 
IS  a  happy  one  ;  for  it  enriches  as  well  as  ' 
beautifies  the  church.  The  legends,  more- 
over, have  been  supplied  by  distinguished 
poets.  Ooe  great  window,  which  displays 
Its  brown  and  amber  glories  in  honor  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
was  a  present  from  (he  Americans  ;  and 
Mr.  Lowell  has  written  these  lines  for 


a  painted  window  has  recently  been  fitted, 
the  gift  of  the  printers  of  London  —  a 
Ab-  happy  and  becoming  tribute  ;  while  the 
laureate,  who  has  given  abundant  work  to 
printers  all  over  the  globe,  has  supplied 
these  lines;  — 
Thy  prayer  was  "  light,  more  light  while  time 

shalllast;" 
Thou  sawesi  a  glory  firowing  on  the  night. 
But  not  the  shadows  which  that  light  will  Cast 
Till  shidows  vanUh  in  the  light  of  light. 

Some  of  these  side  windows  are  poorish 
and  thin  of  tone,  as  if  they  were  done  in 
water-colors.  The  rich  depth  and  gor- 
geousness  of  the  great  window  —  as  of  old 
wine  seen  deep  down  into  the  glass  — 
eclipses  the  rest.  There  is  also  a  window 
to  the  memory  of  (he  ill-fated  Lord  Fred- 
erick Cavendish.  The  inscription  is  not 
particularly  happy,  and  his  fellow-victim 
is  described  as  "  Mr.  T.  N.  Burke."  An- 
other commemorative  window  is  that  of  the 
Jubilee,  with  the  queen  in  the  centre,  in 
full  view  of  her  ^reat  ancestor  Elizabeth. 
Here  Mr.  Browning  furnishes  the  verse  : 


There  is  also  a  Milton  window  —  his  wife 
and  daughter  are  buried  here  —  given  by 
another  amiable  American.  Mr.  Childs, 
with  an  inscription  by  Whitder;  — 


The  New  World's  sons,  from  England's  breast 

Such  milk  as  bids  remember  whence  we  came; 
Proud  of  the  Past  from  which  our  Present 


This  wmdow  we  ei 


o  Raleigh's  i 


The  window  Is  a  handsome  one,  and  is 
richer  and  deeper  in  its  tones  than  its  fel- 
lows, l-ong  ago  a  meagre  white  tablet 
with  a  bold  inscription  was  placed  there 
by  the  Roxburghe  Club,  to  commemo- 
rate the  Dame  of  Oucton.    Over  the  tablet 


The  last  line  seeming  rather  prosaic,  the 
author  good-naturedly  offered  to  substi- 
tute "  heirloom  "for  "freehold,"  Butfree- 
hold  stands.  Another  window  celebrates 
Sir  Krskine  May,  whose  severe  thoughtful 
face  is  portrayed  in  various  Scriptural  atti- 
tudes— f.^.,  as  (he  faithful  steward,  with 
the  legend  "  Weil  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  .servant." 

The  old  tablets  with  which  the  wall.sare 
encrusted  have  an  interest  from  the  origi- 
nality of  the  style  and  the  richness  of  ma- 
terial. Here  we  find  the  rather  grim 
likeness  of  the  worthy  Palmer,  and  of 
Emery  Hill,  whose  almshouses  and 
schools  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Westmins- 
ter. Many  court  ladies  find  rest  in  the 
church  ;  such  as  Lady  Dorothy  Stafford, 
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**  who  served  Queen  Elizabeth  forty  years 
lying  in  the  bed-chamber;"  or  Lady 
Blanche  Parry,  "chief  gentlewoman  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Privy  Chamber,  and 
keeper  of  her  Majesty's  jewels,  whom  she 
faithfully  served  from  her  Highness*s 
birth  ;  "  or  Anne  Ellis,  "  who  was  born  in 
Denmark,  and  was  bedchamber  woman  to 
Queen  Anne.'*  We  come  on  a  record 
"To  the  memory  of  the  right  virtuous  and 
beautiful  gentlewoman,  Mistress  Margaret 
Radcliffe,  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  who  died  at  Rich- 
mond." Many  of  the  men,  too,  have 
served  their  king,  like  Cornelius  Vandum, 
**  souldier  with  King  Henry  at  Turney, 
Yeoman  of  the  Guard,  and  Usher  to  Prince 
Henry,  King  Edward,  Queen  Mary,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth ; "  or  Peter  Newton, 
•*who  served  King  James  and  King 
Charles,  and|  was  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod." 

Some  of  the  inscriptions  are  quaint  and 
touching,  like  that  which  celebrates,  **  the 
late  deceased  Virgin  Mistress  Elizabeth 
Hereicke  :"  — 

Sweet  Virgin,  that  I  do  not  set 

Thy  grave  verse  up  in  mournful  jet 

Or  dappled  marble,  let  thy  shade 

Not  wrathful  seeme,  or  fright  the  Maid 

Who  hither,  at  the  weeping  Howres, 

Shall  come  to  strew  thy  Earth  with  Flowres. 

No :  know,  blest  Soule,  when  there's  not  one 

Reminder  left  of  Brasse  or  Stone 

Thy  living  Epitaph  shall  be. 

Though  lost  in  them,  yet  found  in  me. 

Dcarc,  in  thy  l)ed  of  Roses  then. 

Till  this  world  shall  dissolve,  as  Men 

Slcepe,  while  we  hide  thee  from  the  light, 

Drawing  thy  curtains  round  —  Good-night. 

With  much  simplicity  another  lady, 
Dame  Billing,  frankly  tells  us  of  the  hap- 
piness she  enjoyed  with  her  three  hus- 
bands, whom  she  sets  down  in  their  order, 
"garnishing  the  tablet  with  their  armies." 
Another  widow  records  on  an  old  battered 
**  brass  "  the  merits  of  one  Cole,  her  hus- 
band, at  great  length ;  whereof  an  ex- 
tract :  — 

In  Parliament,  a  Burgesse  Cole  was  placed 
In  Westminster  the  like,  for  many  years ; 

But  now,  \N-ilh  Saints  above,  his  soul  is  graced, 
And  lives  a  Burgess  with  Heaven's  Royal 
Peers. 

There  is  also  seen  here  Pope's  well- 
known  epitaph  on  Mrs.  Corbett,  which 
won  Dr.  Johnson's  highest  praise,  though 
he  makes  the  objection  that  her  name  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  lines  themselves. 
Nor  must  we  pass  by  a  quaint  Westmins- 
ter boy's  epitaph :  — 


Richard  Notty  aged  1 1  years.     His  Schoolfellcw 
Walter  Thomas  made  his  Epitaph, 

Dear  to  his  parents  here  doth  lye, 
A  youth  admired  for  Piety, 
His  years  eleven,  yet  knew  more 
Of  God  than  many  of  threescore. 

But  the  glory  .of  the  whole  is  the  won- 
derful window  over  the  communion-table, 
with  its  fine  depth  of  blue,  a  treat  for  the 
eye — satiating  one  with  color.  This  im- 
poverishes, as  it  were,  all  the  modern  per- 
formances near  it,  A  great  authority  on 
painted  glass,  Mr.  Winston,  declares  it  to 
be  "  the  most  beautiful  work  in  this  re- 
spect, of  harmonious  coloring,"  he  was 
acquainted  with.  The  subject  is  the  Cru- 
cifixion. It  is  divided  into  five  compart- 
ments, three  of  which  are  filled  by  pictures 
of  our  Saviour  and  the  two  thieves.  Below 
them  are  the  holy  women,  a  crowd  of  Ro- 
man soldiers,  etc. ;  over  the  good  thief  a 
tiny  angel  is  seen,  bearing  on  his  soul  to 
Paradise,  while  a  little  demon  has  the  im- 
penitent one  on  his  back.  On  one  side 
is  the  portrait  of  a  young  king  at  his 
prayers,  arrayed  in  crown  and  mantle,  with 
the  armed  St.  George  overhead ;  on  the 
other  side  a  lady,  also  kneeling,  over 
whom  watches  St.  Catherine.  This  win- 
dow had  quite  a  strange  course  of  adven- 
tures. According  to  one  account,  it  was 
a  present  to  King  Henry  VII.  from  the 
Dutch  States-General,  and  was  intended 
for  his  beautiful  chapel.  Another  version 
runs  that  it  was  a  present  from  the  king 
and  queen  of  Spain.  The  two  figures 
represent  either  Henry  VIII.  and  his  be- 
trothed, Catherine  of  Aragon,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  other  account,  Prince  Arthur 
and  Catherine.  It  took  five  years  to 
make,  and  by  that  time  the  young  prince 
had  died,  and  King  Henry  had  succeeded. 
Whether  his  religious  views  had  altogether 
changed,  or  from  other  reason,  the  win- 
dow was  not  set  up,  and  he  made  it  a  pres- 
ent to  the  abbey  at  Waltham.  On  the 
dissolution  it  was  bought  by  General 
.Monk,  who  brought  it  down  to  New  Hall, 
where  it  was  well  protected  during  the 
Civil  War.  From  New  Hall  it  passed  to 
a  Mr.  John  Olmius,  who  sold  the  window 
to  Mr.  Conyers,  of  Copt  Hall,  where  it 
was  set  up  ;  and  there  it  seemed  likely  to 
remain.  Unluckily,  it  entered  into  the 
minds  of  the  churchwardens'  committee 
of  St.  Margaret's,  in  1758,  to  have  a  thor- 
ough restoration  of  their  old  church. 
Dreadful  windows,  the  same  that  were  yet 
to  be  seen  about  twenty  years  ago,  were 
put  in  ;  a  common  "household  parapet," 
as  it  was  called,    was   added,    with  the 
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homely  porch.  But  now  they  bethought 
themselves  of  Mr.  Conyers  s  beautiful 
window,  and  bought  it  for  four  hundred 
guineas.  Thereupon  the  chapter,  offended 
by  its  "  Popish  "  character,  commenced  a 
lawsuit  to  have  the  window  removed ;  but 
the  action  was  decided  against  them. 
Thus  this  rich  and  glowing  feast  of  color 
was  retained.  Below  it  there  is  a  curious 
oaken  reredos,  elaborately  carved  into  the 
shape  of  a  large  picture  —  "  The  Last  Sup- 
per at  Emmaus  "  —  the  work  of  a  Soho 
artist  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago.  The  pulpit  is  a  poor  fantastic  thing 
colored  like  a  sugarplum.  There  is  an 
antique  bench  in  the  porch  which  is  used 
at  the  distribution  of  the  weekly  dole  of 
sixpences  and  bread  to  a  number  of  poor 
widows. 

From  this  sketch  it  will  be  seen  how 
much  of  interest  there  is  in  this  old 
church.  Perhaps  Canon  Farrar  may  be 
induced  to  throw  it  open  to  the  public  for 
a  couple  of  hours  every  day  ;  and,  we  will 
answer  for  it,  the  indulgence  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  SECRET  OF  ALEXANDER. 

The  discovery  of  the  sarcophagus  of 
Alexander  at  Saida,  in  Syria,  is,  if  truly 
reported,  an  interesting  incident;  but  it 
will  not  help  the  historian  much.  The 
body  has  almost  certainly  perished,  or  if 
it  were  embalmed,  we  shall  learn  from 
seeing  the  mummy  little  that  we  did  not 
know  from  coins  and  statues,  and  the  tra- 
dition which  has  lived  so  long  and  burned 
so  brightly.  What  men  now  desire  of 
antiquarians  and  explorers,  is  to  find  for 
them  new  facts  which  may  reveal  to  them 
more  fully  the  personality  of  the  wonder- 
ful boy  with  Shelley's  face  made  strong, 
the  first  of  European  mankind  who  broke 
by  force  into  the  secluded  life  of  Asia, 
and  so  stamped  the  impression  of  himself 
into  two  continents,  that  to  the  Arab  who 
knows  nothing  but  his  own  legends,  and 
the  Hindoo  peasant  who  knows  nothing 
at  all,  his  name  is  as  familiar  as  to  the 
European.  We  know  in  an  unusually 
minute  and,  so  to  speak,  intelligible  way 
the  sources  of  his  power ;  we  know  that 
he  must  have  been  a  true  genius,  a  '*dai- 
monic  being,"  rare  as  that  character  has 
been  among  legitimate  dynasts  —  we  can- 
not recall  another  of  the  first  rank  —  but 
we  know  comparatively  little  of  the  real 
character  of  the  man  who  at  twenty-two 


set  out  deliberately  intending  to  master 
the  world,  and  who  in  twelve  years  of 
a  life  magnificently  full,  conquered  alike 
Greece  and  Persia,  Egypt  and  Afghan- 
istan, Turkey  in  Asia  and  the  Punjab; 
who  stood  master  in  Thebes,  Babylon,  and 
Samarcand ;  who  made  the  march  we 
dare  not  try,  through  Beloochistan ;  who 
founded  a  city  which  continued  to  flourish 
1th rough  ancient  history,  and  the  new  bar- 
barian time,  and  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
modern  history,  and  flourishes  even  now, 
though  the  greater  conquerors  of  whose 
island  Alexander  had  never  heard,  were 
supposed  but  yesterday  to  have  burned  it 
up ;  who,  above  all,  dared  believe  that  he 
could  reconcile  Europe  and  Asia,  and  who 
alone  among  mankind  succeeded,  while 
he  lived,  in  realizing  that  dream.  Alex- 
ander, as  painted  by  historians,  is  still  a 
sort  of  monster,  a  man  with  irreconcilable 
qualities,  a  wise  statesman,  a  great  ruler, 
a  soldier  beyond  compare,  gifted  with  in- 
sight that  seemed  independent  of  knowl- 
edge and  almost  supernatural,  and  yet 
amidst  it  all  nearly  a  lunatic.  There  are 
points  in  his  character  which  are  as  yet 
absolutely  unintelligible,  and  it  is  chiefly 
on  one  of  these  that  the  present  writer  has 
to-day  a  word  to  speak. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  a  family  called  the  Temenids, 
which  Dr.  Curtius  thinks  may  have  sprung 
from  a  cadet  of  the  great  house  of  the 
Heraclidae,  and  which  certainly  claimed 
to  be  so  descended,  appeared  among  the 
fierce  clans  of  the  Macedonian  highlands, 
and  gradually  assumed  a  position  and 
pursued  a  policy  which  resemble  with 
curious  exactness  those  of  the  earlier 
Hohenzollerns.  Always  brave  and  com- 
petent men,  alwavs  fighting,  and  generally 
victorious,  they  irom  generation  to  gener- 
ation mastered,  or  conciliated,  or  bribed 
their  neighbors,  advanced  their  claims  to 
an  undefined  superiority,  and  were  at  last 
recognized  as  in  some  more  or  less  titular 
sense  kings  in  Macedonia.  It  was  a  king- 
ship like  that  of  the  Stuarts  in  Scotland, 
which  maintained  itself  above  a  hundred 
half-independent  lower  jurisdictions.  At 
length,  more  than  two  centuries  after  its 
appearance,  the  race  produced  a  great 
man,  "  Philip  of  Macedon,"  who,  if  we 
only  knew  of  his  difficulties  as  we  know 
of  his  successes,  would  probably  be  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  greatest  kings  who 
ever  lived.  Born  a  barbarian,  but  bred  a 
Greek  in  Thebes,  he  combined  the  bar- 
baric force  which  in  Greece  had  begun  to 
wane,  with  the  Hellenic  intelligence  and 
varied  range  of  intellectual  interest.    He 
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protected  Aristotle,  and  he  mastered 
Greece.  A  good  soldier,  a  great  diplo- 
matist, a  sound  financier,  —  he  had  discov- 
ered the  value  of  honesty,  and  his  gold 
coin  was  held  in  such  esteem  as  was  after- 
wards won  by  the  byzant  of  Constantinople 
or  the  English  sovereign,  —  he  was,  above 
all,  a  capable  administrator.  Coercing 
or  purchasing  all  his  clan-chiefs,  paying 
his  followers  regularly,  and  holding  out 
magnificent  hopes,  he  was  able  to  keep 
together  a  small  standing  army,  whom 
he  called  his  companions,  and,  nnally,  by 
introducing  what  we  now  style  **  the  con- 
scription," to  form  a  body  destined  to  be 
known  through  all  history  as  the  Mace- 
donian soldiers.  The  highlanders  of 
Macedonia,  aided  by  recruits  from  the 
north,  supplied  him  with  magnificent  ma- 
terial ;  their  chiefs,  whose  descent  rivalled 
or  surpassed  their  own,  he  turned  into 
efficient  officers ;  and  he  imposed  upon 
all  a  discipline  which  many  stories  show 
to  have  been  as  rigid  as  that  of  Rome. 
When  his  army  was  complete,  he  found 
himself  possessed  of  a  weapon  so  match- 
less in  his  day,  that  he  believed  himself 
capable  of  conquering  Greece,  and  even 
of  trying  conclusions  with  the  great  king. 
He  had,  it  would  seem  from  all  accounts, 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  four-fifths 
of  whom  were  trained  to  charge  with  a 
long  bayonet  ( Jrtr/ J jrt)  in  the  resistless  for- 
mation known  as  the  phalanx,  fed  by  the 
conscription  with  probably  twelve  thou- 
sand recruits  a  year,  and  drilled  and  dis- 
ciplined like  modern  Germans.  His  work 
had  been  done  when  he  had  forged  this 
weapon,  and  he  died,  murdered,  in  336 

B.C. 

His  son  should  by  all  analogies,  pre- 
vious and  subsequent,  have  been  a  weak 
man  of  the  indolently  reflective,  or  even 
indolently  sensual  type,  the  force  of  a 
family  exhausting  itself  in  a  man  like 
Philip;  but  nature  had  a  kindness  for  the 
race  of  the  Temenids.  Philip's  wife. 
Olympias,  was  a  fiercely  able  woman  of 
the  Sarah  Jennings  type,  with  a  power  of 
saying  things  at  once  witty  and  brutal; 
and  the  race,  drawing  near  its  end,  flow- 
ered in  Alexander.  The  statesman  soldier 
of  ability  was  succeeded  by  a  man  with 
the  highest  genius  at  once  for  war  and 
statesmanship,  a  lad  who  at  sixteen 
grudged  victory  to  his  father  lest  nothing 
should  be  left  tor  him  to  do,  who  at  eigh- 
teen crushed  the  previously  irresistible 
Theban  organization,  and  at  twenty-two 
saw  the  great  king,  as  great  to  him  at 
least  as  tl^  czar  is  to  the  king  of  Servia, 
flying  before  his  arms,  and  at  thirty  was 
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not  only  master  of  what  his  people  knew 
as  "  the  world,"  but  was  a  master  who  had 
developed  loyalty  in  the  conquered.  We 
are  not  about  to  weary  our  readers  with 
his  history;  that,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
known,  is  known  well  enough,  though 
what  we  think  its  supreme  incident  has 
been  generally  forgotten;  our  only  busi- 
ness is  with  the  quality  in  his  mind  which 
gave  Alexander  his  surpassing  strength. 
Recollect,  he  had  neither  experience  nor 
the  results  of  experience  to  help  him. 
Neither  he  nor  his  had  ever  fought  the 
Persians.  He  had  no  proof  that  his  army 
was  the  resistless  machine  it  proved  itself 
to  be.  He  had  no  reason  for  believing 
that,  with  an  army  not  equal  to  a  Persian 
division,  he  coula  conquer  the  great  king 
in  his  own  home,  —  nay,  every  reason 
against  it,  for  the  Persians  numbered  mil- 
lions, and  were  so  little  an  exhausted  or 
"efiete  "  race  that  Alexander  himself,  the 
best  judge  on  such  a  point  of  all  mankind, 
believed  that,  with  Persian  soldiers  only, 
he  could  conquer  the  Oriental  world.  He 
knew  nothing,  except  from  travellers'  tales, 
of  the  countries  he  was  to  invade ;  his  no- 
tions of  their  geography  were  like  the  no- 
tions of  schoolboys  about  South  America; 
he  took  the  Oxus  for  a  continuation  of  the 
Don,  and  was  astounded  by  the  tide  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  —  yet  he  dared  stake  his 
throne,  and  his  leadership  in  Greece,  and 
all  that  leadership  might  yield  him,  on 
his  chance  of  subduing  what  must  have 
seemed  to  him  like  a  new  planet.  No 
doubt  in  entering  Asia  **  he  broke,"  as  Pyr- 
rhus  afterwards  said,  "into  the  women's 
chamber,"  while  Pyrrhus  himself,  in  meet- 
ing the  Romans,  "found  himself  in  the 
men's  ; "  and  no  doubt,  also,  with  his  won- 
derful insight,  he  may  have  suspected  the 
permanent  secret  of  Asia,  which  is  that  no- 
where on  the  continent  at  any  time  has 
there  been  any  race  which,  unmoved  by  re- 
ligious feeling,  could  withstand  for  a  day 
the  onset  of  a  competent  European  force. 
From  Darius  to  Surajah  Dowlah,  that  rec- 
ord has  always  been  the  same.  But  then, 
though  he  might  have  suspected  this,  he 
could  not  have  known  it,  any  more  than 
he  could  have  known  the  second  secret  of 
Asia,  —  which  is,  that  her  weakness  is  the 
weakness  of  an  ocean  that  gives  way  to 
every  keel,  and  every  swimmer,  and  every 
little  fish,  but  closes  in  on  their  path  again, 
and  remains  for  all  their  passage,  swift  and 
stormy  as  it  maybe,  unchanged  and  immu- 
table. Always  throughout  history  the 
European  wins,  but  always  the  Asiatic 
survives,  and  sits  calmly  reflecting  upon 
death  and  eternity  above  his  conqueror's 
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grave.    What  was  the  secret  of  Alexan- 
der's magnificent  audacity  ? 

We  believe  it  to  have  iJeen  mental  cour- 
age springing  from  a  quality  in  Alexander 
which  in  its  degree  was  almost  without  a 
parallel.  No  man  in  history  of  whose 
mind  we  know  anything,  unless,  indeed,  it 
were  Benvenuto  Cellini,  ever  had  a  simi- 
lar self-consciousness.  Every  story,  every 
myth,  every  act  recorded  about  Alexander, 
indicates  this  quality  as  the  one  which 
dominated  his  character.  He  felt  in  him- 
self from  the  first,  powers  which  in  their 
degree,  if  not  in  their  nature,  separated 
him  from  all  children  of  men,  and  gradu- 
ally grew  —  what  shall  we  say  —  intoxi- 
cated with  the  sense  of  his  own  genius. 
So  brave,  that  the  officers  of  the  phalanx 
seemed  like  cowards  by  his  side ;  so 
learned  in  the  knowledge  of  his  day,  that 
scholars  were  to  him  but  ignorant  men  ; 
such  a  strategist,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
learn  from  experience ;  such  a  statesman 
by  instinct,  that  his  very  victims  were 
ready  to  die  for  him  against  his  own  fol- 
lowers, and  all  the  while  a  lad,  his  veins 
full  to  bursting  with  life,  capable  of  all 
enjoyment,  even  of  the  mad  drinking-bouts 
of  his  highland  chieftains,  he  stood  in  his 
own  sight  so  separate  from  the  ruck  of 
mankind,  that  he  half  doubted  if  he  be- 
longed to  the  same  breed.  His  thoughts 
which  produced  such  results,  which,  for 
example,  crushed  armies  twenty-fold  his 
own  in  number,  seemed  to  him  like  in- 
spirations. He  began  to  aslc  —  sincerely 
ask,  and  not  as  modern  men  would  fancv 
—  whether  there  must  not  be  in  himself 
something  of  the  divine,  some  trace  of 
actual  godhead,  some  unknown  relation- 
ship with  the  beings  above  man,  from  one 
of  whom  he,  probably  in  all  earnestness, 
believed  himself  descended.  We  of  this 
century  do  not  know  the  full  difference 
between  our  thoughts  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  men  of  old,  and  assume  that  Julius 
Csesar,  in  his  ostentatious  cult  of  Venus, 
his  divine  ancestress,  was  "playing  to  the 
gallery;"  but  what  if  he  believed  it,  or 
half  believed  it,  himself,  and  derived  from 
it  much  of  the  audacity  to  master  Rome  ? 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  Alex- 
ander was  a  sceptic,  and  to  the  pagan  of 
old,  as  to  the  Hindoo  of  to-day,  direct 
descent  from  the  gods  seemed  neither 
monstrous  nor  unlikely,  was,  in  fact,  a 
concrete  equivalent  for  what  moderns  call 
inspiration.  It  is  certain  that  Alexander 
made  a  long  and  painful  march  into  the 
desert  only  to  ask  of  a  great  oracle  if  he 
were  indeed  a  son  of  Jupiter,  that  the 
response  confirmed  an  inner  conviction  in 


his  mind,  and  that  thenceforward  till  he 
died,  he  expressed  it  so  strongly  as  to 
rouse  the  angry  scorn  of  his  greatest  cap- 
tains, and  to  draw  from  Olympias  the 
haughtily  satirical  remonstrance  that 
"  Alexander  was  always  embroiling  her 
with  Juno."  That  sense  of  supernatural 
power  once  in  his  mind,  separated  him 
from  all  the  remainder  of  humanity,  made 
Persians  and  Greeks  equal  before  his  eyes, 
so  that  in  one  supreme  hour  of  his  life,  he 
dared  break  his  own  enchanted  sword  of 
sharpness,  and  disband  by  decree  his  own 
Macedonian  army,  and  gave  him  the  cour- 
age which,  when  he  refused  the  offer  of 
Darius  to  partition  the  world,  and  when 
he  turned  south  to  conquer  India,  made 
him  seem  to  his  companions  half-delirious, 
half-divine.  The  single  reason  he  gave 
Parmenio  for  rejecting  the  offer  of  the 
great  king,  then  awaiting  him  with  half  a 
million  of  soldiers,  was,  **  I  am  Alexan- 
der; "  and  his  whole  scheme  for  reaching 
the  Ganges  and  founding  an  empire  there 
—  a  scheme  which  must  have  succeeded 
had  his  soldiers  consented  to  go  on  — 
must  have  been  conceived  and  worked  out 
and  perfected  within  his  own  brain.  In 
a  man  penetrated  with  an  idea  of  that  kind, 
pitifulness  could  hardly  exist  except  for 
the  submissive,  for  to  him,  as  afterwards 
to  Mahommed,  resistance  and  blasphemy 
were  identical.  He  was  not,  perhaps,  cruel 
by  nature,  for  though  he  looked  coolly  on 
torture,  so  did  the  Christian  judges  of 
Europe  down  almost  to  our  own  time  ;  and 
though  he  slew  Parmenio  and  his  son,  he 
probably  knew  that  his  friend  and  coun- 
sellor, the  most  powerful  of  the  Macedo- 
donian  clan-chiefs,  and  the  keeper  of  his 
treasure-house  —  in  which  was  stored  gold 
enough  to  buy  all  Greece  and  every  mer- 
cenary in  Europe  —  had  plotted  to  super- 
sede him.  An  absolute  king  hears  much. 
Alexander  knew  well  the  bitter  hatred  of 
some  of  the  clan -chiefs  for  his  ascendency, 
and  may  have  known,  as  well  as  suspected, 
the  plan  of  dividing  his  marvellous  em- 
pire which  they,  aided,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  by  their  hereditary  rank  —  for  most 
of  them  were  not  only  soldiers,  but  ancient 
nobles  of  Macedonia  —  ultimately  carried 
out.  The  biting  insolence  ot  Clitus, 
avenged  by  his  death  from  the  monarch's 
own  hand,  revealed  the  fiery  spite  lurking 
under  Macedonian  deference,  as  much  as 
the  strange  scene  that  followed,  the  volun- 
tary piibiscite  taken  by  the  common  sol- 
diery that  Alexander  was  right  in  killing 
him  and  ought  not  to  die  of  remorse,  man- 
ifested his  perfect  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
Macedonians  at  large.    It  is  at  least  pos- 
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sible  that  his  attitude  as  a  half-divine 
man,  above  counsel  and  beyond  patriot- 
ism, as  close  to  the  Persians  he  conquered 
as  to  the  Macedonians  by  whom  he  con- 
quered them,  at  last  irritated  his  great 
officers  to  madness,  and  that  he  died,  as 
was  long  suspected,  neither  of  drinking 
nor  of  marsh  fever,  but  of  poison.  Even 
on  his  death-bed  the  same  unconquerable 
belief  in  his  own  personality  displayed 
itself.  It  was,  in  his  thought,  to  himself, 
the  semi-divine,  that  all  his  triumphs  had 
been  due ;  and  though  he  had  been  bred 
in  a  hereditary  policy,  and  had  been 
brought  up  to  oelieve  himself  the  last  of 
the  Heraclidae,  he  gave  no  thought  to 
his  dynasty,  or  his  possible  issue,  but  dis- 
dainfully bade  '*  the  strongest  among  you  " 
take  the  world,  his  empire,  the  merest 
fragments  of  which  made  kingdoms  that 
lasted  till  Rome  mastered  all,  to  be  herself 
swallowed  up  in  the  fulness  of  time  by 
the  returning  Asiatic  wave.  There  is  only 
a  fraction  now  of  all  Alexander's  domin- 
ion in  Asia  —  for  he  never  annexed, 
though  he  conquered  the  Punjab  —  which 
is  not  within  the  dominion  of  some  brown 
Asiatic  king. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
TO    THE    BOTTOM    OF    THE    CHANNEL 

TUNNEL. 

It  was  on  a  fine  warm  afternoon  in  July 
when  my  friend  and  I  reached  Dover, 
armed  with  the  highly  valued  authority  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Channel  Tunnel  works 
on  the  following  morning.  The  weather 
had  been  decidedly  sultry,  and  London,  as 
usual,  was  unpleasantly  close  and  stuffy, 
so  that  the  prospect  of  a  couple  of  days  of 
sea-air  was  in  every  way  welcome ;  but 
when  it  also  included  the  prospect  of  an 
adventure  such  as  we  were  about  to  under- 
take, our  feelings  as  geologists  were  par- 
ticularly pleasing  and  happy  ones. 

Having  fixed  on  our  hotel,  we  sauntered 
on  to  the  Admiralty  Pier  to  watch  the 
landing  of  passengers  from  the  mail-packet 
which  was  rapidly  approaching  from  Cal- 
ais. Soon  she  came  alongside,  and  with 
remarkable  promptitude  was  secured  and 
her  passengers  landed;  indeed,  there  is 
perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  where  such 
rapid  transits  of  passenjjers  and  their 
effects  take  place  as  on  this  through-con- 
tinental route.  On  this  fine  afternoon  all 
was  cheerful  and  bright,  far  different  from 
what  we  had  often  seen,  when  the  boats 
could   hardly  get  to  their  landing-stage, 


when  not  a  dry  plank  could  be  seen,  and 
when  the  unfortunate  passengers  had  un* 
dergone  an  hour,  or  perhaps  two,  of  as 
nasty  a  bit  of  tossing  about  as  can  be 
found  round  our  coasts.  As  we  watched 
the  two  trains  slowly  move  off  the  pier 
London  wards,  we  thought  to  ourselves, 
what  will  be  the  result  if  ever  this  tunnel 
is  completed?  Will  it  draw  two  nations 
into  closer  unity,  or  will  it  give  rise  to 
unnecessary  alarms  and  mistrust.?  Will 
it  do  away  altogether  with  the  splendid 
mail-packets  which  put  to  sea  in  weather 
that  would  almost  wreck  a  rather  less 
powerful  boat?  Or  will  it,  after  all,  be 
such  an  unpleasant  idea  to  travel  twenty- 
six  miles  under  the  bed  of  the  sea  in  a 
narrow  tube,  that  most  passengers  will 
prefer  the  packet  and  fresh  air  in  spite  of 
sea-sickness  ? 

After  dinner  we  had  a  look  round  the 
town.  Dover  is  always  interesting  with 
its  pier  and  harbor,  castle  and  heights. 
The  Romans  discovered  the  value  of  the 
site  of  Dover  Castle,  as  the  remains  of 
their  old  pharos  testify.  No  doubt  we 
took  the  hint  and  built  the  castle  close  by. 
It  is  well  worth  a  visit  with  its  towers  and 
armory.  But  we  must  return  to  our  hotel, 
for  we  have  a  good  day's  work  before  us 
to-morrow. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  with  the  lark ; 
and  after  breakfast,  proceeded  to  the  sta- 
tion and  presented  one  of  our  letters  of 
introduction,  which    produced    for  us  a 
courteous  request   to  wait   a   short   time 
whilst  an  engine  was  being  got  ready  to 
take  us  to  the   workings,  if   we  did  not 
object   to   that    mode   of    travelling.     Of 
course  we  did  not,  for  there  is  nothing  we 
enjoy  better  than  travelling  in  this  way, 
provided  the  weather  be  fine.     In  a  few 
minutes  our    engine    came    up,  and   we 
mounted,   and    were    soon    off.     As   the 
works  are  situated  on  the  Folkestone  side 
of  the  celebrated   Shakespeare  Cliff,   we 
had  to  go  through  the  long  tunnel  which 
pierces  it.     The  effect  was  most  weird; 
we  were  in  total  darkness,  whilst  the  roar 
of  noise  was  so  great  that  I  could  not  make 
my   friend   hear,   although    I    shouted  as 
loudly  as  I  could.     Presently,  the  engine- 
driver —  in   order  to  produce  a  startling 
effect,  1  suppose  —  opened  the  stoke-hole 
door,  and  the  lurid  glare  was  just  enough  to 
show  that  there  were  still  four  of  us  on  the 
engine.     All  around   us  was  inky  black; 
1  whilst  we  four  looked  more  like  demons 
than  men  as  we  stood  in  the  fierce  glow  of 
the  engine's  fire.     Once  more  we  were  in 
the  light  of  day  and  running  at  a  fine  rate ; 
but  this  did  not  last,  as  we  were  oeariag 
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our  destination,  where  we  soon  pulled  up, 
and  descended,  wishing  our  **  coachmen  " 
good-day. 

Between  the  railway  and  the  sea  we 
observed  a  great  quantity  of  chalky  rub- 
ble, various  machinery,  and  a  hut  or  two. 
This  was  evidently  an  external  view  of 
the  Channel  Tunnel.  As  we  walked  to- 
wards what  seemed  to  be  the  headquar- 
ters, a  man  came  forward,  to  whom  we 
fave  our  other  order.  This  he  evidently 
ad  heard  about  beforehand,  for,  after 
hastily  looking  at  our  letter,  he  said: 
"You  ain*t  a-goin*  down  like  that,  are 
you?"  "Why  not?"  we  replied.  We 
had  our  usual  tweed  suits  on,  and  did  not 
imagine  what  we  were  in  for.  "  Well,  if 
you  do,  youMl  never  be  able  to  wear  them 
clothes  again,"  said  our  new  friend. 
"  What  can  we  do,  then  ?  "  we  asked.  "  Fol- 
low me,"  was  all  the  answer  we  got ;  so 
we  obeyed,  and  went  into  one  of  the  huts, 
where  our  guide  who  was  to  be,  opened  a 
a  large  box,  from  which  he  took  some 
miners*  clothes,  some  broad-brimmed  hats, 
and  some  very  big  india-rubber  jack-boots. 
In  these  formidable  but  useful  garments 
we  arrayed  ourselves ;  and  when  our  toilet 
was  complete,  I  do  not  think  even  our 
parents  would  have  known  us.  Having 
fixed  a  candle  into  each  of  our  hats,  we 
began  our  exploration  by  entering  a  com- 
paratively insignificant-looking  hole,  which 
sloped  gently  downwards  for  a  little  way, 
when  we,  by  turning  a  bend,  lost  sight  of 
daylight  and  began  to  look  around  us. 
We  ^und  that  we  were  tramping  in  Indian 
file  along  an  exceedingly  dirty  sort  of  pas- 
sage, upon  the  bottom  of  which  was  laid 
a  rough  railway,  on  which  the  little  trucks 
ran  which  brought  the  excavated  chalk 
from  the  head  of  the  boring.  Presently 
we  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  our  guide 
told  us  we  were  coming  to  a  wet  spot; 
and  sure  enough  we  were.  It  was  one  of 
those  fissures  in  the  chalk  which  act  as  a 
sort  of  undero^round  watercourse,  and 
through  this  the  water  was  streaming; 
not  the  sea-water,  but  the  natural  water 
which  is  always  held  by  the  chalk  as  a 
sort  of  natural  reservoir  and  which  forms 
the  sources  of  our  south-country  water 
supply.  This  water  mixing  with  the  finely 
ground  chalk  from  the  boring-machine. 
Formed  an  oozy  mud,  through  which  we 
waded  till  we  came  to  the  end  of  our  jour- 
ney, where  the  drill  stood  against  the 
beading,  although,  unfortunately,  it  was 
not  then  at  work.  As  we  stood  there, 
neither  of  us  uttered  a  word,  and  the  in- 
tense stillness  was  only  broken  by  the 
dripping  of  the  water  from  the  roof  of  the 


tunnel.  Our  tallow  candles  shed  a  dim 
light  around  us,  and  we  began  to  realize 
that  we  were  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  pas- 
sage deep  down  in  the  solid,  or,  to  be  cor- 
rect, rather  soft,  lower  chalk,  but  not 
quite  beneath  the  sea.  Having  picked  up 
a  piece  of  chalk  from  the  face  of  the  head- 
ing and  a  nodule  of  iron  pyrites,  which 
glistened  like  gold  in  the  rays  of  our  dips, 
we  retraced  our  sloppy  steps,  and  once 
more  emerged  into  the  light  of  day,  after 
half  an  hour's  walk  in  the  heart  of  the 
chalk. 

We  then  appreciated  the  value  of  the 
miners*  costumes,  for  we  were  wet  through 
with  icy-cold  water,  and  our  boots  were 
filled  with  chalky  mud  ;  so  we  had  a  swim 
in  the  now  tepid  sea,  and  once  more  re- 
sumed our  normal  clothing.  A  delightful 
though  terribly  hot  walk  along  that  wild 
and  land-slipped  coast  soon  brought  us  to 
Folkestone,  whence  we  returned  to  Dover 
by  train,  having  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
a  walk  to  the  bottom  of  the  Channel 
Tunnel. 


From  The  Spectator. 
SIR    JAMES    PAGETS    CONFESSION    ON 
BEHALF  OF  SCIENCE. 

Sir  James  Paget  was  truly  eloquent 
this  day  week  in  the  praise  of  science  and 
of  the  happiness  which  knowledge  gives; 
but  he  made  one  confession  which  he  evi- 
dently felt  to  be  humiliating,  when  he  said 
that  though  science  is  full  of  wonders,  sci- 
entific men  completely  lose  their  sense  of 
wonder  in  their  every-day  occupation  with 
those  wonders.  "  Tney  looked,"  he  said, 
"at  a  machine  so  perfect  in  construction, 
so  exact  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
built,  made  with  such  foresight  and  such 
precision  that  the  mind  of  the  inventor 
really  seemed  to  be  in  it ;  it  seemed  to  be 
working  by  mind;  and  there  stood  the 
workman  by  the  side  of  that  machine,  but 
his  sense  of  wonder  had  long  since  passed 
away.  He  knew  what  was  going  on,  he 
knew  how  all  was  to  come  to  pass,  and  to 
him,  that  which  they  thought  to  be  a  won- 
der was  a  common  experience  of  every-day 
life."  Is  that  the  reason  why  literary 
culture  is  generally  thought  to  have  the 
advantage  of  scientific  culture  in  quicken- 
ing the  mental  life  ?  Bacon,  we  know, 
who  of  all  men  best  appreciated  the  eager 
craving  of  the  scientific  temperament  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  higher  kinds  of 
curiosity,  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  "a 
mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure." 
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"  Doth  any  man  doubt,"  lie  adds,  in  the  ■ 
same  essay,  the  essay  on  truth,  "  that  if ! 
there  was  taken  out  of  men's  minds,  vain 
opinions,  flattering  hopes,  false  valuations, 
imaginations  as  one  would,  and  the  like, 
but  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number 
of  men  poor  shrunken  things,  full  of  mel- 
ancholy and  indisposition,  and  unpleasing 
to  themselves  ?  "  Sir  James  Paget  seems 
in  some  measure  to  agree  with  this  theory 
when  he  boasts  that  "science  would  sup- 
ply the  life  of  men  with  wonders  un- 
counted," only  that  the  man  of  science 
stands  by  with  steady  eye  enumerating  all 
these  wonders  without  a  single  thrill  of 
awe  or  even  astonishment,  though  he  uses 
the  marvels  he  has  discovered  for  his  own 
purpose,  whether  that  be  to  determine  the 
constitution  of  a  sun  separated  from  us  by 
billions  of  miles,  or  to  count  the  rate  at 
which  one  such  sun  is  approaching  or 
separating  from  another.  The  men  of 
science  lose  the  sense  of  won'der  almost 
in  the  very  act  of  achieving  the  feats  by 
which  it  ought  to  be  excited,  because  their 
main  object  is  not  the  kindling  of  feeling, 
but  the  mastery  of  a  new  instrument,  by 
the  help  of  which  they  may  serve  some 
useful  purpose.  Directly  they  invent 
their  instruments,  they  set' to  work  to  use 
them,  and  you  can  no  more  be  constantly 
engaged  in  using  an  instrument,  however 
wonderful,  and  yet  continue  to  overflow 
with  wonder  at  its  delicacy  and  strength, 
than  you  can  emulate  Dickens's  inimitable 
hypocrite  in  eating  and  drinking  chiefly  in 
order  that  you  may  realize  how  great  **  a 
benefactor  to  his  race  "  is  he  who  winds 
up  and  sets  going  the  very  beautiful  and 
wonderful  digestive  apparatus  contained 
in  his  own  body.  The  sense  of  wonder 
collapses  before  the  practical  habit  of  use, 
and  reserves  itself  for  those  attitudes  of 
the  mind  in  which,  as  in  all  great  literary 
effects,  we  are  contemplating  final  results 
on  which  the  mind  loves  to  rest,  and  not 
merely  instruments  by  which  it  hopes  to 
attain  to  some  ulterior  end.  And  this  is  the 
great  difference,  surely,  between  scientific 
and  literary  culture, — that  the  one  is  a 
culture  in  the  apt  choice  of  means  to  ends 
beyond  themselves,  the  other  a  culture  in 
the  appreciation  of  what  is  intrinsically 
interesting,  interesting  for  its  own  sake. 
When  Bacon  spoke  of  minds  shrinking  in 
an  atmosphere  of  mere  truth,  for  want  of 
the  vain  opinions,  flattering  hopes,  and 
false  valuations  without  which  man  is 
hardly  able  to  live,  he  was  certainly  unjust 
to  the  human  intellect.  It  is  not  mere 
truth  but  mere  knowledge  which  is  insuffi- 


cient for  man.  The  possession  of  truth 
means  something  much  more  than  the 
possession  of  knowledge  ;  it  means  the 
possession  of  knowledge  of  a  kind  high 
enough  to  satisfv  the  human  affections, 
—  in  other  woros,  of  the  knowledge  of 
anything  and  everything  which  can  be 
contemplated  with  actual  delight.  For 
example,  to  take  what  is  by  no  means  the 
highest  type  of  such  knowledge,  —  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  intrinsically  beauti- 
ful satisfies,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  crav- 
ing of  man's  heart,  and  therefore  fills  him 
with  an  emotion  which  pure  scientific 
knowledge  is  incapable  ot  exciting.  So 
the  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  and  subtle 
ways  of  the  human  heart,  which  is  the 
main  subject  of  literature,  is  a  kind  of 
knowledge  which  it  satisfies  the  heart  to 
contemplate  without  even  pressing  further 
to  its  issues.  But  you  cannot  contemplate 
the  law  of  reflection  or  refraction,  or  the 
laws  which  govern  the  structure  of  the 
human  body,  or  the  laws  which  govern 
the  association  of  ideas,  or  any  other  of 
the  skeleton  methods  upon  which  the 
physics  and  metaphysics  of  nature  are 
built  up,  with  any  sense  of  final  satisfac- 
tion ;  you  are  always  spurred  on  to  dis- 
cover what  the  method  leads  to,  what  use 
can  be  made  of  it,  what  locks  it  will  open, 
what  knots  it  will  untie. 

This  is  the  real  difference,  as  it  seems, 
between  scientific  and  literary  culture. 
The  former  is  full  of  discipline  in  the  vari- 
ous directions  to  which  Sir  James  Paget 
referred.  It  teaches  vigilance  in  observ- 
ing. It  teaches  accuracy  in  recording  and 
measuring.  It  teaches  immeasurable  pa- 
tience in  disentangling  difficulties.  It 
teaches  fertility  of  resource,  as  well  as  still 
greater  patience  in  conceiving  what  may 
be  the  secret  of  the  whole  process  and  in 
comparing  the  guess  with  the  facts  till  all 
the  erroneous  guesses  are  excluded.  And 
it  teaches  above  all  the  limitless  self-con- 
trol which  is  needed  for  all  these  processes 
alike.  Literary  culture  teaches  some  of 
these  habits  of  mind  as  well  as  science, 
and  some  of  them  much  less  well.  It 
teaches  a  very  different  kind  of  vigilance 
in  observation,  —  vigilance  in  noticing  the 
significance  of  expression  rather  than  vig- 
ilance in  noticing  the  traces  of  agency  or 
cause.  It  teaches  accuracy,  again,  in  ren- 
dering the  shade  of  meaning  expressed  in 
one  language  into  the  nearest  equivalent 
in  a  different  language.  It  teaches  pa- 
tience in  tracking  out  the  various  traces 
of  association  which  words  and  gestures 
convey.    And  it  stimulates  to  the  effort 
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of  imagination  necessary  to  form  a  full 
conception  of  the  purpose  with  which  a 
great  poet  or  thinker  was  possessed,  in 
the  construction  of  any  of  his  great  works. 
But  the  two  cultures  difiFer  in  this.  The 
scientific  culture  never  inclines  one  to 
rest  in  any  of  its  achievements ;  it  reveals 
at  best  a  method  which  is  always  urging 
on  the  mind  that  grasps  it  to  apply  it,  and 
finds  hardly  any  satisfaction  in  it  except 
so  far  as  the  application  yields  a  further 
mastery  over  nature.  The  literary  culture 
leads  to  real  satisfactions  that  do  not,  like 
the  treadmill,  compel  the  inquirer  to  push 
further,  and  deaden  him  to  the  wonder  of 
what  he  has  achieved.  The  literary  cul- 
ture which  exhibits  Isaiah  or  Homer,  or 
i£schylus  or  Virgil,  or  Goethe  or  Shake- 
speare, in  his  full  grandeur,  gives  the  mind 
a  resting-place  as  well  as  a  discipline. 
The  scientific  culture  which  exhibits  a 
physical,  or  geological,  or  biological,  or 
psychological  method  of  investigation, 
gives  a  discipline  but  not  a  resting-place, 
—  rather,  indeed,  a  spur  to  the  elaboration 
of  new  methods.  For  scientific  culture  is 
the  piercing  of  a  path  through  a  never- 
ending  wilderness,  which,  however  useful, 
always  insists  on  being  pursued  further. 
Literary  culture  is  the  piercing  of  a  path 
through  a  wilderness  which  leads  to  view 
after  view  in  which  you  would  willingly 
rest  and  even  live.  The  one  deals  with 
means  that  only  suggest  new  means  ;  the 
other,  with  ends  that  too  often  satisfy 
without  urging  on  to  further  ends. 

And  this  is  why  science  so  often  be- 
numbs the  imaginations  of  her  devotees. 
The  curiosity  to  which  she  ministers  is 
an  insatiable  hunger  which  is  only  whetted 
by  what  it  feeds  on.  There  is  hardly  any 
food  for  love  in  the  wonders  which  she 
reveals,  only  food  for  a  triumph  which 
immediately  goads  the  mind  to  seek  a 
further  triumph.  The  domain  which  has 
been  once  annexed  by  science  never  seems 
to  yield  any  further  harvest  or  gratification 
after  the  first  conquest,  or  after  the  first 
full  appreciation  01  the  conquest  achieved 
by  others.  The  domain  which  has  been 
annexed  by  literature  never  ceases  to 
afford  fresh  delight ;  it  is  one  in  which  the 
mind  is  only  too  disposed  to  rest,  for  it  is 
one  in  which  there  is  some  satisfaction  for 
the  higher  affections  of  man  as  well  as  for 
his  higher  reason.  Here  it  is,  and  here 
alone,  that,  in  our  opinion.  Sir  James 
Paget  under-cstimates  the  culture  of  the 
literary  school,  when  he  regards,  as  we 
understand  him  to  regard,  scientific  cul- 
ture as  its  equal,  if  not  its  superior. 


From  The  Standard. 
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Two  avalanches  have  fallen  on  the 
famous  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard.  The 
church  has  been  almost  entirely  buried  in 
snow.  No  loss  of  life  is  reported.  Be- 
tween landslips  and  avalanches  the  chron- 
icle of  disaster  is  already  full.  There  is 
no  distinction  of  place  —  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  «ire  no  better  off  than  the  high 
valleys  of  the  Oberland,  and  the  bad  tid- 
ings that  reach  us  to-day  from  the  Pass 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  may  be  paralleled 
by  the  news  of  tearible  avalanches  in  sunny 
Spain.  The  undiscriminating  remorse- 
lessness  of  nature  was  never,  however, 
more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  blind 
fate  which  marked  the  Alpine  hospice  for 
doom.  If  anything  could  appeal  for  pity 
to  the  elements,  it  would  turely  be  the 
gentle  labors  of  those  monks  who,  from 
century  to  century,  have  spent  their  little 
span  of  life  in  succoring  the  victims  of 
the  storm.  The  destruction  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  lighthouse  in  a  gale  would  not  iSe 
more  dramatically  touching  than  the  en- 
gulf ment  in  a  huge  snow-slope  of  this 
Alpine  haven  of  refuge  and  centre  of  re- 
lief. If  the  practice  of  heroic  beneficence 
and  of  self-denial,  directed  to  the  most 
useful  as  well  as  the  most  noble  ends, 
could  render  any  spot  of  earth  holy  ground, 
the  hospice  of  St.  Bernard  ought  to  stand 
first  among  the  sacred  places.  There,  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years,  the  lamp  of  civil- 
ization and  of  active  piety  has  been  aglow 
in  the  sternest  and  bleakest  spot  that  any 
society  of  human  beings  has  ever  chosen 
for  a  retreat.  Happily,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  accident  involves  any 
break  in  the  continuity  of  these  far-reach- 
ing traditions.  The  church  has,  indeed, 
been  almost  entirely  buried  in  the  snow; 
but  the  snow  can  be  a  kind  protector  when 
it  pleases.  The  summer's  sun,  however, 
will  restore  to  light  and  air  the  walls  which 
for  two  centuries  have  been  hallowed  by 
prayers  as  true  as  were  ever  breathed  by 
the  devout.  The  work  to  which  the  Fra- 
ternity of  St.  Bernard  dedicate  themselves 
is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  old  maxim 
Laborare  est  orare*  Whether  when  St. 
Bernard  came,  nine  hundred  and  six- 
teen years  ago,  from  the  quiet  hamlet  of 
Menlhon  to  the  icy  solituae  of  the  pass, 
he  contemplated  in  all  its  fulness  the  fu- 
ture of  the  community  he  established  there, 
it  is  vain  to  speculate.  But  the  brother- 
hood in  its  worst  times  was  true  to  the 
mission  of  humanity,  and  still,  in  the  al- 
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tered  conditions  of  modern  life,  it  main- 
tains unimpaired  the  ancient  standard  of 
lofty  courage,  of  unstinted  hospitality,  and 
never-wearying  zeal.  There  are  recluses 
who  carry  asceticism,  in  the  sense  of  self- 
denial,  as  far  as  the  brothers  of  St.  Ber- 
nard ;  but  there  are  none  who,  by  forego- 
ing their  own  delights,  contribute  so  much 
to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men.  Few 
examples  of  sacrifice  can  surpass  that  of 
the  young  man  who  leaves  the  comfort  of 
the  pleasant  valleys  of  Savoy  and  conse- 
crates deliberately  what  measure  of  health 
and  energy  is  meted  out  to  him,  to  live  on 
the  lonely  crest  —  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  — 
where  summer,  if  it  can  be  said  to  come 
at  all,  only  dwells  capriciously  for  three 
months  in  the  year,  and  all  the  remaining 
nine  are  claimed  by  winter  in  its  harshest 
and  most  gloomy  lorm.  It  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  altitude ;  many  a  high  place, 
as  Davos  Platz  shows,  may  be  genial 
enough  under  the  wintry  sun;  but  the 
Hospice  of  St.  Bernard  has  a  bad  pre-emi- 
nence, even  among  its  peers,  for  the  in- 
clemency of  its  climate.  The  monastery 
is  there  because  there  lies  the  duty  that 
the  monks  have  vowed  to  fulfil.  The  Pass 
of  Great  St.  Bernard  does  not  compare  in 
point  of  picturesqueness  with  many  of  its 
famous  brother  passes.  The  St.  Gothard 
is  incomparably  finer;  and  the  Simplon 
and  the  Cenis  are  more  interesting.  But 
in  the  fascination  which  historical  associ- 
ation gives,  it  vies  with  the  most  roman- 
tic. The  Romans  used  it  as  their  highway 
northwards  a  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  military  importance  of  the  road 
in  imperial  times  is  shown  in  the  name  of 
the  town  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  strictly  Alpine 
road.  In  the  modern  Aosta,  a  part  of  the 
old  Latin  name  of  the  station,  Augusta 
Prcetoria  Salossorum,  is  preserved.  Long 
before  the  decline  and  fall  of  Rome  its 
maintenance  was  an  item  in  the  military 
budgets  of  the  emperors ;  and  when  the 
barbarians  were  masters  of  Italy,  they  used 
it  in  their  turn.  The  Pla9t  de  Jupiter^  a 
level  space  in  the  neighborhood,  was  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Pceninus  — 
famous,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  the  fact 
that  it  has  given  to  the  range  the  name  of 
Pennine  Alps,  by  which  it  is  known  to 
modern  mapmakers.  To  pass  over  all  the 
incidents  which  made  the  pass  famous  in 


the  Middle  Ages  and  in  later  days,  it  is 
enough  to  recall  that  Napoleon  crossed 
the  barrier  in  1800  with  thirty  thousand 
men ;  that  the  monastery  was  garrisoned 
(like  many  another  sacred  place)  by  the 
soldiers  of  France  ;  and  that  some  of  the 
fiercest   fighting   of  the    campaign    took 

Clace  among  the  snowy  wastes  and  in  the 
leak  defiles.  There  is  to  this  day  a  sin- 
gular charm  about  the  crossing  of  these 
giant  walls,  which  separate  the  cold  Teu- 
tonic lands  of  the  north  from  the  verdure 
and  softness  of  the  Italian  south.  The 
very  hardships  of  the  passage  accentuate 
the  sense  of  delicious  surprise.  The  rail- 
ways which  have  pierced  the  St.  Gothard 
and  the  Cenis  have,  of  course,  destroyed 
for  this  unfortunate  generation  the  whole 
imaginative  pleasure.  You  go  in  at  one 
end  of  a  tunnel  and  you  come  out  at  an- 
other; you  have  your  refreshments,  and 
continue  your  journey.  That  is  all.  But 
it  was  not  so  with  the  scholar  or  the  ad- 
venturer of  mediaeval  days.  When  the 
horrors  and  the  dangers,'  both  of  which 
were  very  real,  were  surmounted,  there 
burst  upon  him  as  a  recompensing  delight 
that  first  glimpse  of  the  world  of  Latin 
romance,  if  he  were  coming  from  the  Ger- 
man outer  land,  or  that  first  look  at  the 
regions  beyond  the  mountains  if  he  were 
on  his  way  from  Rome  or  Florence  to  see 
what  fortune  would  yield  at  Paris  or  at 
Bale.  For  the  men  of  those  days  the 
monastery  was  an  institution  of  the  high- 
est political  and  international  importance. 
Nobly  did  its  inmates  discharge  their  func- 
tions, and  most  generously,  let  us  add,  did 
the  great  ones  of  Europe  attest  their  ad- 
miration of  what  they  did  and  equip  them 
for  carrying  on  the  noble  work.  Things 
have  changed  sadly  since  then,  even  for 
the  monks  of  St.  Bernard.  The  noble 
endowments  have  been  curtailed,  or,  as 
blunt  people  would  say,  confiscated.  The 
travellers  on  whom  it  was  once  a  pious 
exercise  to  bestow  alms  and  the  grace  of 
timely  shelter,  have  been  succeeded  by  a 
horde  of  mere  sightseers,  who  come  and 
go,  enioy  their  meals,  and  grumble  about 
their  beds,  and  pass  on,  leaving  to  their 
homely  entertainers  by  way  of  thank-offer- 
ing hardly  as  much  as  would  cover  the  bill 
for  the  worst  night's  lodging  in  the  sorri- 
est hotel.  Still  the  work  does  not  lan- 
guish ;  nor  has  the  necessity  for  heroism 
passed  away. 
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THE  BIRD  OP  DAWNING,  ETC. 


THE  BIRD  OF  DAWNING. 

These  moms  of  March, 

In  the  still  dark  before  the  break  of  day, 

A  blackbird  comes  to  pipe  his  deep-toned  lay, 

Safe  in  the  citadel  of  lime  or  larch. 

That  lonely  note  I 

It  murmured  in  the  river  of  mv  dream, 
Like  the  faint  undersong  within  the  stream, 
A  call  familiar  from  a  xealm  remote. 

Waking,  I  heard. 

Mellow  and  loud,  the  minstrel  of  the  tree 
Scattering  the  gold  of  liberal  melody,  — 
The  kingly  exultation  of  the  bird. 

When  all  is  o'er. 

From  life's  blind  slumber  shall  I  wake  to  hear 
The  loved,  the  silenced  voices,  close  and  clear. 
Tormented  with  desire  and  doubt  no  more  ? 

MarmillanU  Macazine. 


AFTER  WINTER. 

I. 

Not  yet  the  infant  Spring 
Ilath  changed  her  russet  gown  for  robes  of 
green. 

But  lieth  slumbering. 
Hid  in  the  covert  of  a  wood,  unseen : 

Folded  in  shadows  deep, 
Ethereal  visions  flit  across  her  face  in  sleep. 

II. 

Like  memories  of  the  dead. 
Winter  revives  and  fades,  mid  days  of  blue, 

And  thrusts  his  snowy  head  • 
Upon  the  landscape,  whitening  all  the  view ; 

With  shrilly  voice  and  thin. 
High  sinking  o'er  the  downs  the  chilly  breezes 
spm. 

III. 

Here,  by  the  sharp  blast  switched. 
The  ruddy  drifts  about  the  road  are  swayed. 

Dancing  like  sprites  bewitched 
In  whirling  somersaults  of  light  and  shade ; 

The  hollow  forests  ring. 
Shuddering  with  leafless  music  as  the  lank 
boughs  swing. 

IV. 

Upon  the  cottage  wall 
The  jasmine  lingers  in  a  listless  dream ; 

O'erhead  the  sparrows  call. 
And  twitter  out  tne  day  in  dolorous  theme ; 

Whistling  a  sober  tune. 
The  ploughman  drives  his  team  the  long  dank 
afternoon. 

V. 

Far  o'er  the  marshy  fen 
The  vaprous  ghosts  worn  travellers  waylay; 

In  dale  and  dyke  and  glen 
The  brittle  leaves  of  Autumn  waste  away; 

The  snowdrop,  bowed  with  grief, 
Broods  like  an  angel  o'er  its  chastened  leaf. 


VL 

Not  sorrow,  nor  yet  scorn, 
Nature  wears  on  her  face,  but  calm  distress : 

Like  to  a  child  new*bom 
The  year's  dim  senses  grope  for  conscious- 
ness: 
Through  all  the  stilly  wood 
Stirreth  the  soul  of  bemg,  bursting  blade  and 
bud. 

VII.. 

Soon  shall  the  vioUt  bloom 
Beneath  the  hedge,  and  scent  each  sheltered 
nook; 

The  primrose  gild  the  gloom 
Where  pale  anemones  peep  o'er  the  brook, 

And  laughing  waves  shall  swell 
Of  golden  daffodils  in  every  mossy  dell. 

VIII. 

Hasten,  sweet  birds  of  song. 
Wing  o'er  the  waves,  and  fill  the  woods  with 
voices ; 
Spring  tarrieth,  slumbering  long. 
She  waketh  not,  but  in  her  dream  rejoices; 

Quicken  thou  magic  sod, 
Burst  to  a  sea  of  flowers,  and  greet  the  priests 
ofGodI 

Corahill 


Though  now  'tis  neither  May  nor  June, 
And  nightingales  are  out  of  tune, 
Yet  in  these  leaves,  fair  one,  there  lies 
(Sworn  servant  to  your  sweetest  e3res), 
A  nightingale,  who,  may  she  spread 
In  your  white  bosom  her  chaste  bed, 
Spite  of  all  the  maiden  snow 
Tnose  pure  untrodden  paths  can  show. 
You  strait  shall  see  her  wake  and  rise, 
Taking  fresh  life  from  your  fair  eyes, 
And  ^ith  claspt  wings  proclaim  a  spring, 
Where  Love  and  she  shall  sit  and  smg; 
For  lodged  so  near  your  sweetest  throat 
What  nightingale  can  lose  her  note  ? 
Nor  let  her  kindred  birds  complain 
Because  she  breaks  the  year's  old  reign ; 
For  let  them  know  she's  none  of  those 
Hedge-quiristers  whose  music  owes 
Only  such  strains  as  serve  to  keep 
Sad  shades,  and  sing  dull  night  asleep. 
No,  she's  a  priestess  of  that  grove, 
The  holy  chapel  of  chaste  love. 
Your  virgin  bosom.     Then  whatever 
Poor  laws  divide  the  public  year, 
Whose  revolutions  wait  upon 
The  wild  turns  of  the  wanton  sun, 
Be  you  the  Lady  of  Love's  year. 
Where  your  eyes  shine  his  suns  appear. 
There  aJl  the  year  is  Love's  long  Spring, 

There  all  the  year 
Love's  nightingales  shall  sit  and  sing. 

Richard  Crashaw. 


MYSTICAL  PESSIMISM   IN   RUSSIA. 


From  Tlie  Coatemponry  RAriew. 
MYSTICAL  PESSIMISM   IN  RUSSIA. 

I. 

Pessimism  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
all  those  epochs  of  history  ia  which  the 
mass  of  human  suffering  is  at  a  maximum, 
and  moral  aspirations  are  entirely  out  of 
harmony  with  social  conditions.  Involved 
in  an  unequal  conflict  with  their  surround- 
ings, men  come  to  regard  life  as  a  terrible 
burden,  and  seek  refuge  in  suicide,  or  in 
strange,  mystical,  and  extravagant  theories 
of  society. 

Russia  is  now  passing  through  such  a 
period;  and  it  is  the  resultant  pessimism 
and  poetic  melancholy  which  have  at- 
tracted so  much  interest  in  Europe  during 
the  past  few  years.  A  society  in  which 
the  most  remarkable  writers  fall  into  mys- 
tico-moral  asceticism,  like  Count  Leo  Tol- 
stoi, or  into  orthodox  fanaticism  like 
Dostoievsky,  or  into  Panslavist  mysticism 
like  Aksakoff,  is  an  unhealthy  society  — 
a  society  which  has,  in  a  certain  degree, 
lost  its  intellectual  equilibrium. 

Russian  life  offers  as  vast  a  field  to  the 
psychologist  as  to  the  philosopher.  In  it 
are  to  be  found  rapid  revulsions,  from  de- 
spairing materialism  to  sombre  mysticism 
or  to  spiritualism.  To-day  educated  peo- 
ple bow  before  the  peasant,  make  him 
their  ideal,  carry  themselves  off  in  crowds 
into  the  country  so  as  to  share  the  labors 
and  privations  of  the  common  people  ;  and 
then  to-morrow  they  suddenly  abandon 
him  and  betake  themselves  enthusiasti- 
cally to  revolutionary  conspiracies.  Later 
on  comes  the  turn  of  Slavophile  chauvin- 
ism, of  the  abstract  cloudy  ideas  of  social- 
ism; and  again  suddenly  faith  in  yester- 
day^s  ideal  vanishes,  and  all  is  apathy  and 
despair. 

The  spread  of  Freemasonry  and  of 
mystical  pietism  in  Russia  at  the  end  of 
the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  is  well  known.  The  archives  of 
the  tribunals  show  that  princes  and  noble 
ladies,  officers,  state  officials,  and  simple 
serfs  joined  the  sects  of  the  Christs 
and  the  Skoptsy.  The  most  aristocratic 
houses  were  open  to  the  apostles  of  these 
mystical  sects.  Noble  families,  such  as 
those  of  the  Princes  Meshchersky,  Golo- 
▼ine,  Sberemetieff,  and  others,  protected 
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the  Skoptsy  (mutilators),  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  drawn  away  by  their  teaching 
and  rites,  built  chapels,  carried  on  a  propa- 
ganda, and  gave  asylum  to  a  crowd  of 
fanatics.  People  of  all  ranks  of  society 
took  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  sectaries 
with  unrestrained  dancing,  contortions, 
and  hysterical  sobbings. 

The  most  fanatical  and  barbarous  sec- 
tion of  the  Christs  —  the  Skoptsy  —  has 
made  a  great  number  of  proselytes  even 
quite  lately  among  the  class  of  rich 
tradespeople  in  St,  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow. This  fascination  for  the  sect  of  the 
Skoptsy  formed  the  point  of  departure  for 
a  series  of  sects  and  confraternities  which 
gathered  round  them  a  large  mass  of 
people.  Such  a  sect  was  that  of  Colonel 
Doobowits,  which,  towards  the  end  of 
1850,  spread  through  the  higher  circles  of 
society  and  preached  mortification  of  the 
flesh  ;  such  was  also,  later  on,  the  sect  of 
the  Apostles  of  the  Last  Days,  preach- 
ing the  end  of  the  world;  and  lastly,  the 
pietistic  sect  of  Lord  Radstock,  which 
has  in  recent  days  made  a  crowd  of  con- 
verts, among  whom  are  two  very  zealous 
apostles,  the  celebrated  Richard  PashkofI 
and  Aaron  Kor£E,  both  exiles  from  their 
country.  Nor  can  the  celebrated  Russian 
novelist.  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  as  the  apostle  of  a  new 
Christian  religion  based  on  social  mys- 
ticism. He  has  attracted  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  Russian  society  which, 
owing  to  the  entire  lack  of  political  and 
social  careers  in  Russia,  seeks  a  sphere 
in  various  mysti co-social  theories.  To 
suffer  wrong  without  resistance,  not  to 
judge,  not  to  kill,  —  such  are  the  doctrines 
preached  by  Count  Tolstoi.  Therefore 
there  must  be  no  more  tribunals,  no  more 
armies,  no  more  prisons.  The  law  of  the 
world  is  to  struggle  for  existence ;  the 
law  of  Christ  is  to  sacrifice  existence  for 
others.  The  Turk,  the  German,  will  not 
attack  us  if  we  are  Christians  —  if  we  do 
them  good.  Happiness  and  morality  will 
only  be  possible  when  all  men  shall  have 
communion  in  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
Christ,  shall  return  to  the  natural  life,  to 
community  of  goods.  Towns  must  be 
deserted,  the  people  set  free  from  the  fac- 
tories, all  must  return  to  the  country  and 
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labor  there  with  their  own  hands,  each 
roan  having,  as  his  ideal,  himself  to  pro- 
vide for  all  his  wants. 

This  tendency  to  mysticism  has  been 
demonstrated  during  the  last  twenty  years 
by  the  successes  of  spiritism  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Russia,  such  as  St.  Petersburg, 
Odessa,  Moscow,  Kiev,  etc.  Spiritist  so- 
cieties are  always  increasing  in  number; 
table-turning  siances^  where  the  spirits  of 
ancient  poets,  warriors,  kings,  sages,  are 
summoned  to  appear,  attract  numbers  of 
people.  Faith  in  sorcery  and  in  the  su- 
pernatural reigns  still  among  all  classes  of 
society.  In  all  the  large  towns  one  meets 
with  a  great  number  of  people  who  gain 
their  livelihood  by  predicting  the  future, 
or  by  practising  chiromancy.  A  corre- 
spondent tells  of  a  simple  peasant  woman 
in  the  province  of  Kostroma  who  enjoys 
immense  popularity  as  a  prophetess.  The 
people  of  the  neighboring  towns  and  vil- 
lages have  the  profoundest  respect  for 
her,  and  never  undertake  anything  fresh 
without  consulting  her.  Young  men  and 
women,  old  men,  officials,  peasants,  come 
from  all  sides  to  learn  from  her  their 
destiny,  or  to  ask  her  help  in  gaining  the 
affections  of  their  beloved. 

Up  to  the  present  day  a  belief  in  destiny 
and  in  the  evil  eye  is  widespread.  Quite 
lately  the  Russian  papers  had  a  story  of  a 
chiromantist  who  had  a  great  reputation 
in  the  city  of  Novgorod.  He  was  a  re- 
tired officer  in  the  Uhlans,  who  removed 
hysteria  by  exorcising  the  evil  spirit,  and 
not  only  peasants  but  the  leisured  classes 
believed  in  the  sorceries  of  this  magician, 
who  cured  by  cabalistic  formulas  paralyt- 
ics, madmen,  drunkards,  and  women  of 
bad  life. 

Now  if  these  psychic  phenomena  are 
partially  the  outcome  of  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  political  life  which  are  oppressive 
in  Russia,  they  are  at  the  same  time  par- 
tially the  resultants  of  the  influence  pro- 
duced by  the  masses  on  the  comparatively 
small  group  of  the  educated.  Educated 
society  in  Russia  is  but  as  a  small  oasis 
in  the  midst  of  the  immense  desert  of  the 
total  population,  ignorant,  superstitious, 
unhappy.  Mystery,  terror,  uncertainty  of 
the  morrow  have  so  wrecked  the  nerves 
of  the  people  that  hysterical  epidemics 


are  frequent,  and  men  and  women  scream 
like  demoniacs,  are  convulsed,  throw 
themselves  on  the  ground,  announce  the 
end  of  the  world,  quit  their  fields  and  flee 
to  desert  places,  where  they  seek  solitude 
and  salvation. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  past  there  has 
been  observable  among  the  Russians  a 
sort  of  religious  fermentation,  taking  the 
form  of  different  sects,  which  number 
millions  of  adherents,  all  in  quest  of 
"  truth,"  of  "  the  true  God,"  and  of  "  salvar 
tion."  And  if  pessimism  is  a  charac- 
teristic mark  of  all  Russian  life,  it  is  in 
certain  mystic  sects  that  it  shows  itself 
particularly  strong.  In  these  we  see  pes- 
simism reach  its  furthest  bounds,  go  so 
far  as  to  abnegate  life  itself,  often  to  the 
point  of  suicide.  They  say  the  world  is 
plunged  in  sin,  virtue  has  disappeared, 
the  devil  reigns  over  the  earth,  evil  tri- 
umphs everywhere;  the  only  means  of 
salvation  is  to  renounce  society,  to  reor- 
ganize social  life  on  a  new  basis,  or  vol- 
untarily to  embrace  death. 

I  am  going  to  describe  one  of  these 
sects,  which  may  give  an  idea  of  this  reli- 
gious and  moral  fermentation  in  the  breast 
of  the  Russian  people. 

II. 
In  the  province  of  Perm,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Kama,  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  there  was  enacted  about  twenty 
years  ago  a  terrible  drama,  the  principal 
actor  in  which  was  a  peasant  named  Khod- 
kine.  Khodkine  was  to  a  certain  degree 
an  educated  man;  he  was  passionately 
addicted  to  reading,  and  spent  most  of  his 
time  over  religious  books,  which  he  ex- 
pounded after  his  own  fashion.  He  sooa 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  at  hand.  He  plunged  more 
and  more  deeply  into  these  ideas  as  he 
contemplated  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  surrounding  him  —  on  the  one 
hand,  the  degradation  of  the  moral  tone  of 
the  people,  their  drunkenness,  their  de- 
basement of  manners;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  violence  and  tyranny  of  the  au- 
thorities who,  arrogant  and  cruel,  treat  the 
people  like  a  herd  of  cattle.  Khodkine 
ended  by  persuading  himself  that  the  only 
way  to  save  one^s  soul  was  to  leave  the 
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world,  to  bide  in  a  forest,  and  make  an 
end  of  this  life  of  sin  and  ignominy.  He 
did  not  conceal  his  views  from  his  neigh- 
bors, and  he  soon  had  devoted  disciples, 
the  first  of  whom  were  members  of  his 
own  family  —  his  mother,  brother,  sister- 
in-law,  and  uncle.  "Antichrist  is  already 
come,  and  goes  to  and  fro  in  the  earth/' 
taught  Khodkine ;  **  the  end  of  the  world 
is  at  hand,  let  us  fly  into  the  forests,  bury 
ourselves  alive,  and  die  of  hunger." 

Once  in  the  woods  the  men  set  them- 
selves to  dig  out  actual  catacombs,  while 
the  women  made  dead-clothes.  These 
preparations  lasted  through  three  days. 
All  the  disciples,  dressed  in  these  clothes, 
had  three  several  times  to  renounce  Satan 
and  all  his  works.  The  ceremony  of  abju- 
ration over,  Khodkine  addressed  them  in 
the  following  words :  "  Now  that  you  have 
renounced  Satan,  you  must  die  of  hunger. 
If  you  take  no  nourishment,  if  you  drink 
no  water  for  twelve  days,  you  will  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Then  be- 
gan the  interminable  days  of  horrible  suf- 
fering for  these  wretches.  Tortured  by 
hunger  and  thirst,  women  and  children 
cried  loudly  for  a  few  drops  of  water. 
The  children's  sufferings  touched  the 
hearts  of  some  of  the  fanatics,  who  knelt 
to  their  chief  praying  him  to  have  pity 
on  these  little  ones.  But  Khodkine  was 
immovable.  Tears,  prayers,  and  suffer- 
ing did  not  touch  him,  and  the  children 
writhed  in  agony,  sucking  the  grass, 
chewing  fern-fronds,  or  swallowing  sand. 
Two  of  the  fanatics  could  not  endure 
this  sight,  and  fled  during  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  This  frightened  Khodkine, 
and  he  resolved  to  hasten  the  death  which 
was  so  long  in  coming.  "The  hour  of 
death  has  come;  are  you  ready?"  he 
asked  **  We  are  ready,"  replied  the  un- 
happy people,  all  their  strength  exhausted. 
Then  they  began  to  massacre  the  chil- 
dren. The  bodies  of  the  victims  were 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  the  survivors 
decided  to  continue  their  fast.  But  the 
fugitives  had  had  time  to  warn  the  police, 
and  they  came  to  the  place.  Hearing  the 
steps  of  men  approaching,  and  being  un- 
willing to  give  themselves  up  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  servants  of  Antichrist, 
the  fanatics  reached  the  height  of  their 


religious  madness,  swore  to  shed  their 
blood  for  Christ,  and  abandoned  them- 
selves to  horrible  carnage.  They  began 
by  killing  the  women  with  hatchets,  then 
they  put  an  end  to  the  men  most  weakened 
by  hunger,  and  the  leader,  Khodkine,  and 
three  others  were  the  sole  survivors. 
They  saw  the  police  and  tried  to  escape 
into  the  forest,  but  were  caught  and  deliv- 
ered into  the  hands  of  justice. 

This  case  of  religious  fanaticism  is  un- 
happily not  unique  in  Russia.  I  doubt 
whether  any  other  country  shows  so  great 
a  number  of  suicides,  both  of  numbers 
together  and  of  isolated  individuals.  I 
will  only  notice  in  passing  the  suicidal 
epidemics  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  provoked  by  religious 
persecutions.  According  to  contempora- 
neous statistics  seventeen  hundred  per- 
sons in  the  province  of  Tambov  alone 
killed  themselves  in  a  fit  of  fanaticism  in 
1679.  ^^  ^^c  ^^^^  yc^r,  in  the  province 
of  laroslav,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty 
peasants  burned  themselves  alive  in  order 
to  escape  the  claws  of  Satan.  Five  years 
later  twenty-seven  hundred  persons  burned 
and  otherwise  killed  themselves  in  a  con- 
vent in  Olonets.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  according  to  official 
reports,  about  two  thousand  persons 
burned  themselves  in  different  parts  of 
Russia,  the  suicides  always  taking  place 
by  the  one  or  two  hundred  together.  Sui- 
cide by  fire  has  not  disappeared,  in  spite 
of  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Thus,  in  181 2,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  village  threw  themselves, 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
their  souls,  on  wood  piles  prepared  by 
themselves.  Again,  quite  lately,  in  i860, 
fifteen  sectaries  in  the  province  of  Olo- 
nets devoted  themselves  to  death  in  one 
house.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  numerous 
cases  of  solitary  suicide  by  fire,  the  axe,  or 
starvation. 

Poverty  and  ignorance,  irritation,  the 
sickly  condition  of  mind  and  of  nerves  of 
the  people,  give  rise  to  a  number  of  mystic 
religious  sects,  whose  founders  wander 
from  village  to  village  preaching  the  com- 
ing end  of  the  world,  and  the  necessity  of 
fleeing  from  sin  and  from  perdition.  Dis- 
contented with   life,  seeking  relief  from 
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the  doubts  which  press  upon  him,  the 
peasant  receives  these  preachers  with  joy, 
and  listens  to  their  teaching  with  avid- 
ity. 

Among  a  great  number  of  religious 
preachers,  one  above  all,  the  monk  Falar^, 
enjoyed  great  popularity.  He  preached 
on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  not  man^  years 
ago,  that  the  sole  mode  of  salvation  for 
man  was  voluntary  death.  '*It  is  impos- 
sible," said  he,  *Uo  continue  to  live  in  this 
world  immersed  in  sin  and  falsehood.  We 
must  seek  safety  in  death ;  we  must  die 
for  Christ."  This  barbarous  teaching 
found  numbers  of  disciples,  who  attached 
themselves  to  the  monk  with  the  fixed 
intention  of  d^ing.  One  night  eighty-four 
persons  met  in  a  cavern  prepared  before- 
hand near  a  river.  Straw  and  faggots 
had  been  accumulated  there  that  they 
might  perish  in  the  flames,  should  the  po- 
lice succeed  in  discovering  their  projects. 
These  preparations  being  made,  the  fanat- 
ics began  to  fast  and  pray.  Happily  one  of 
the  women  present,  who  had  doubts  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  suicide,  profiting  by  the 
darkness  ot  the  night,  hid  herself^  and  fied 
to  a  village,  where  she  told  the  authorities 
what  had  happened.  The  inhabitants 
went  to  the  cavern,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  guarded  by  one  of  the  sectaries,  who 

fave  the  alarm.  ** Antichrist  is  coming! 
ly  I  Let  us  not  give  ourselves  up  living 
into  the  hands  of  our  enemies  ! "  cried  the 
fanatics,  setting  fire  to  the  straw.  The 
peasants  tried  to  put  out  the  fiames.  A 
terrible  struggled  followed.  The  police 
and  the  peasants  strove  to  snatch  these 
wretches  from  the  flames,  but  they  de- 
fended themselves,  wrestled  with  their 
rescuers,  threw  themselves  anew  into  the 
fire,  and  slew  themselves  with  hatchets. 
**  We  die  for  Christ ! "  was  heard  on  all 
sides.  Still  a  considerable  portion  of 
these  fanatics  were  saved.  But  the  atfair 
did  not  end  thus.  One  of  the  condemned, 
a  peasant  named  TouschkofF,  escaped 
from  prison  and  continued  to  propagate 
doctrines  of  suicide.  His  teaching  was 
very  successful.  More  than  sixty  persons 
in  the  .same  locality  decided  to  give  them- 
selves to  a  voluntary  death.  Among  them 
were  whole  families,  fathers,  mothers, 
children.  They  no  longer  chose  the  for- 
est to  carry  out  their  design,  but  on  a  day 
fixed  beforehand  the  massacre  took  place 
in  the  peasants'  izba.  Peasant  P.  entered 
the  house  of  his  neighbor  N.,  killed  his 
wife  and  children;  then,  still  armed  with 
his  hatchet  he  entered  the  barn  where 
other  fanatics  were  waiting  for  him  with 


their  wives,  who  calmly  put  their  heads 
on  the  block,  while  P.  played  the  part  of 
executioner.  Then  he  went  to  another 
izba,  that  of  the  peasant  woman  W.,  and 
killed  her  and  her  kinswomen,  while  an 
accomplice  killed  their  children.  Then 
the  accomplice  put  his  head  on  the  block, 
begging  P.  to  cut  it  off.  P.  in  his  turn  was 
kilTed'by  the  peasant  T.  Thirty-five  per- 
sons thus  perished.  A  woman  passing  by 
was  terrified  at  the  spectacle  and  ran 
quickly  to  give  the  alarm. 

It  is  true  that  massacres  en  masse  for 
a  religious  motive  are  becoming  more  and 
more  rare.  But  individual  suicides,  com- 
mitted in  order  to  save  the  soul  and  de- 
serve heavenly  blessedness,  are  yet  suffi- 
ciently frequent.  Religious  fanaticism 
often  manifests  itself  under  the  form  of 
human  sacrifice.  Thus,  in  1870,  a  peas- 
ant woman,  A.  K.,  living  in  a  village  in  the 
province  of  Perm,  offered  her  only  daugh- 
ter in  sacrifice  to  God.  She  belonged  to 
one  ot  the  numerous  mystic  sects,  and  her 
meditations  led  her  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  way  to  save  her  child  from  sin 
was  to  kill  it.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose she  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
all  the  family,  went  to  the  burning  stove 
and  threw  her  child  in.  A  few  minutes 
later,  having  satisfied  herself  that  the  child 
was  burnt,  she  began  to  pray  to  God,  and 
then  betook  herself  to  her  daily  occupa- 
tions. When  she  was  arrested,  she  con- 
fessed all  calmly,  and  said  she  had  merely 
performed  her  duty  to  God  and  her  con- 
science, and  that  she  did  not  regret  what 
she  had  done. 

These  solitary  crimes  occur  frequently, 
and  from  time  to  time  we  find  them  told 
in  the  newspapers.  It  is  useless  to  enu- 
merate them  all ;  I  content  myself  with 
one  remarkable  case.  One  of  the  modes 
of  religious  suicide  that  is  most  widely 
spread  among  the  sectaries  is  crucifixion. 
A  dozen  years  ago  a  sectary  in  Siberia, 
having  long  studied  the  Bible,  ended  by 
discovering  that  to  save  one's  soul  it  was 
necessary  to  endure  the  same  sufferings 
as  Jesus  Christ.  Wishing  to  die  on  the 
cross,  he  cut  down  a  tree,  made  a  cross^ 
fastened  it  up  against  the  wall  of  his  hut, 
and  then,  having  provided  nails  and  a  ham- 
mer, set  himself  to  perform  the  difficult 
operation.  He  first  nailed  his  feet,  and 
then  his  left  arm,  and  then,  as  he  could 
not  nail  the  right  arm,  he  drove  a  nail  into 
the  cross  and  impaled  his  hand  upon  it. 
In  this  situation  his  neighbors  found  him 
next  day,  took  him  down,  and  carried  him 
half  dead  to  the  hospital. 
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The  interesting  sect  of  Negators  ofiers 
to  us  the  spectacle  of  another  species 
of  religious  pessimism.  The  doctrines 
of  this  sect  push  the  idea  of  Nihilism 
and  of  negation  to  their  extremest  limit. 
The  members  lead  a  life  of  vaeabonda^e, 
and  pass  the  larger  portion  of  their  exist- 
ence in  prison.  Government  thinks  their 
doctrines  dangerous  to  public  safety,  and 
subjects  them  to  the  most  rigorous  pun- 
ishments. Let  us  take  as  a  type  of  this 
sect  a  certain  merchant  named  Shishkin. 
In  his  search  for  truth  he  four  times 
changed  his  sect,  and  finally  became  per- 
suaded that  all  relidon  was  error  and 
lying.  He  addicted  nimself  to  the  study 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  thought  he 
perceived  that  they  were  not  in  accord 
with  human  nature,  and  then  he  came  to 
repudiate  all  ideas  of  God  and  religion,  as 
well  as  all  human  institutions,  all  author- 
ity, government,  and  society.  He  was 
promptly  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  all 
his  property  confiscated.     He  refused  to 

i'ustifv  himself  or  to  avail  himself  of  legal 
lelp  for  his  defence,  persisted  in  his  opin- 
ions, and  continued  to  preach  in  the 
prison.  Here  is  a  curious  specimen  of 
his  answers  to  Xh^jui^e  d"* instruction  :  — 

Judge  :  **  Who  are  you  ?  " 

Prisoner :  **  Don't  you  see  Tm  a  man  ? 
Are  you  blind?" 

J. :  •*  What  is  your  religion  ?  " 

P. :  "I  have  none." 

J. :  "  What  God  do  you  believe  in  ?  " 

P. :  "1  don't  believe  in  any  God.  God 
belongs  to  you,  to  you  people.  It  was 
you  who  invented  nim.  I  don't  want 
him." 

J. :  "  Do  you  worship  the  devil  then  ?  " 
(with  some  irritation). 

P. :  "I  worship  neither  God  nor  devil, 
because  I  have  no  need  of  prayer.  The 
devil  is  also  an  invention  ot  yours.  God 
and  the  devil  are  yours,  as  well  as  the 
czar,  the  priests,  ana  government  officials. 
You  are  all  children  of  the  same  father.  I 
am  not  one  of  you,  and  I  wish  to  know 
nothing  of  you.' 

Each  for  himself,  say  these  sectaries ; 
there  is  neither  right,  nor  duty,  nor  social 
or  political  or  religious  hierarchy.  Man, 
abandoned  to  his  natural  instincts,  without 
hindrance  from  government,  will  be  irre- 
sistibly impelled  towards  truth  and  equity. 
They  deny,  without  exception,  all  rights 
of  property,  and  recognize  no  form  of  so- 
cial organization.  For  them,  marriage,  the 
family',  social  duties,  do  not  exist;  they 
live  in  a  fantastic  world  of  liberty  with- 


out limit,  and  despise  all  that  surrounds 
them. 

For  example,  if  any  one  asked  Shishkin 
for  anything  whatever,  he  would  give  it 
them  at  once ;  only  it  absolutely  must  be 
something  useful,  food,  clothes,  or  money 
for  vital  needs,  etc.  But  he  would  not 
give  a  halfpenny  for  tobacco,  wine,  or 
such  like  things.  **  I  should  prefer  to 
throw  the  money  out  of  the  window  rather 
than  help  you  to  poison  yourself  with  to- 
bacco," he  answers  to  those  who  ask  him 
for  money  to  indulge  that  habit.  If  any 
one  thanks  him,  he  answers,  **  What  a  stu- 
pid word  1  You  have  received  what  you 
wanted  ;  you  have  eaten  ;  well,  now  go." 

These  sectaries  are  advocates  of  all  that 
is  natural ;  they  never  shave  or  cut  their 
hair,  they  drink  no  spirits  and  do  not 
smoke,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  intellectual  faculties.  They  dream 
of  a  life  in  which  each  should  work  for 
himself,  satisfying  his  wants  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  making  for 
himself  all  necessary  articles.  What  is 
over  ought  to  be  given  to  those  who 
are  in  wa^t.  They  entertain  a  profound 
hatred  for  all  compulsory  work,  under  all 
forms.  They  never  go  into  service,  even 
if  threatenecl  with  death ;  and  they  em- 
ploy no  servants.  When  Shishkin  was  in 
prison  they  shaved  him  and  tried  to  com- 
pel him  to  work;  but  he  utterly  refused, 
saying,  •*  You  have  taken  me  by  force.  I 
dia  not  ask  you  to  shut  me  up.  So  now 
you  ought  to  feed  me  and  to  work  for  me." 
It  was  of  no  use  to  flog  him,  to  chain  him 
to  a  wheelbarrow,  to  shut  him  up  in  a 
dungeon,  to  give  him  only  bread  and  water 
—  it  had  no  effect  He  remained  immov- 
able. 

These  sectaries  do  not  allow  of  the  ex- 
change of  products  or  of  trade.  **  If  you 
want  anything  and  I  can  give  it  you,  take 
it.  When  I  in  my  turn  want  anything, 
you  will  give  it  me."  They  preach  free 
love,  and  do  not  recognize  marriage.  They 
consider  women  to  be  independent  beings, 
equal  to  men,  free  to  choose  lovers  and 
occupations  according  to  taste.  They  re- 
place the  word  wife  by  friend. 

A  man,  a  woman,  and  a  child  were 
brought  before  a  judge  accused  of  belong- 
ing to  the  sect  of  Negators.  "Is  this 
your  wife  }  "  asked  the  judjje.  **  No,  she 
IS  not  my  wife."   "  But  you  live  with  her  ?  " 


"Yes;  but  she  is  not  mine.  She  is  her 
own."  "  Is  this  your  husband  ?  "  "  No ; 
he  is  not  my  husband,"  answered  the  wom- 
an. **  But  how  is  it,  then  ? "  asks  the 
judge,  astonished.  "  I  need  him  and  he 
needs  me,  that  is  all ;  but  we  each  belong 
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to  ourselves,'*  answered  the  woman.  "  And 
this  little  girl,  is  she  yours?'*  continues 
the  judge.  "  No.  She  is  of  our  blood, 
but  she  does  not  belong  to  us  but  to  her- 
self," "  But  are  you  mad,  then  ?  "  cried 
the  magistrate,  out  of  patience.  '*This 
cloak  that  you  are  wearing,  is  that  yours  ?  " 
**  No,  it  is  not  mine,"  answered  the  sec- 
tary. •♦  Why  do  you  wear  it  then  ?  "  **  I 
wear  it  because  you  have  not  taken  it  from 
me.  This  cloak  was  on  the  back  of  some 
one  else,  now  it  is  on  mine,  perhaps  to- 
morrow it  will  be  on  yours.  How  can  you 
expect  me  to  know  to  whom  it  belongs  ? 
Nothing  belongs  to  me  but  my  thought 
and  my  reason."    And  so  on. 

The  words  faith,  power,  law,  usage, 
inspire  them  with  profound  horror.  Un- 
der no  pretext  do  they  have  recourse  to 
the  protection  of  the  magistrate,  preferring 
to  suffer  with  patience.  To  appeal  to  the 
law  for  protection  would  be  to  recognize 
it,  to  submit  to  social  institutions;  but  to 
submit  to  law  is  to  destroy  one's  individ- 
uality, which  should  rest  for  its  support 
only  on  the  individual  conscience  and  per- 
sonal convictions. 

It  must  be  added  that  they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  life  of  the  other  world  and  the 
rewards  of  the  future  life.  They  hold 
that  man  is  immortalized  only  in  posterity, 
in  behalf  of  which  he  spends  his  moral 
and  physical  force. 

IV. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  a  new 
mystical  sect  appeared  in  Russia,  called 
the  Jumpers  (Prigoony),  The  Caucasus 
and  the  nei^^hborine  countries  serve  as  the 
place  of  exile  to  which  government  sends 
hardened  and  recalcitrant  dissenters,  fear- 
ing their  demoralizing  influence  on  the 
masses  of  the  Russian  people.  There  are 
to  be  met  representatives  of  all  the  Rus- 
sian sects  —  Molokanes,  Skoptsys,  Vaga- 
bonds, etc.  There,  because  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  the  centre  of  government, 
and  because  the  whole  country  is  in  a 
semi-savage  condition,  the  sectaries  find 
greater  liberty  to  arrange  their  lives  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  of  their  religion, 
and  they  take  advantage  of  this  to  carry 
on  an  active  propaganda  among  the  na- 
tives and  the  Russian  colonists.  It  was 
among  this  population  of  sectaries  that 
the  new  sect  of  Prigoony  arose  and  carried 
fanaticism  and  religious  ecstasv  to  the 
highest  point.  It  soon  invadea  several 
villages  and  attracted  a  number  of  people 
to  its  doctrine.  Its  principal  apostle 
called  himself  God,  and  taught  chiefly 
that,  since  the  end  of  the  world  was  at 


hand,  all  must  prepare  for  it  by  repentance 
and  purification  from  past  sin  by  confes- 
sion to  the  elect  of  God.  The  enthusiasm 
aroused  by  this  teaching  was  such  that 
the  new  disciples  left  their  work  and 
devoted  all  their  time  to  prayer,  and  to 
listening  to  sermons  and  instructive  dis- 
courses. The  principal  dogma  of  this  sect 
is  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
believers.  This  descent  takes  place  only 
upon  the  elect  during  religious  meetings, 
and  takes  place  continually  only  upon  two 
or  three  persons  in  each  meeting.  Habit- 
ually it  occurs  onlv  at  the  end  of  a  meet- 
ing when  all  have  been  suitably  prepared 
bv  prayer.  The  signs  of  his  presence  are 
chiefly  an  unusual  pallor  of  the  face, 
quickened  breath,  then  a  swaying  of  the 
whole  body,  then  the  persons  begin  to  tap 
rhythmically  with  their  feet,  and  then  fol- 
low jumpings  and  violent  contortions,  and 
in  the  end  they  fall  heavily  to  the  ground. 

All  this  does  not  always  follow  in  the 
same  order.  Some  of  the  believers  swav, 
and  then,  springing  to  the  benches,  begin 
to  jump.  Others  fall  from  the  benches  to 
the  floor,  and  there  remain  stretched  out 
for  a  whole  hour  or  more.  Others  march 
round  the  table  with  theatrical  stride 
shaken  by  hysteric  sobs.  And  while  twirl- 
ing in  their  places,  throwing  themselves 
about,  falling  on  the  ground,  or  raising 
themselves  again,  they  retain  a  fixed  look 
of  great  solemnity  and  seriousness  im- 
printed on  their  faces.  The  meeting  ends 
with  a  fraternal  greeting,  the  teachers  and 
apostles  embracing  each  other  and  then 
retiring  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  room. 
Then  the  brothers  and  sisters  come  to 
them  successively,  throw  themselves  on 
the  ground  three  times  before  them  and 
embrace  them  three  times.  This  frater- 
nal greeting  lasts  sometimes  an  hour  or 
two,  and  the  number  of  kisses  each  brother 
and  sister  receives  reaches  a  hundred  or 
more. 

The  Prigoonys  and  many  other  Russian 
sects  found  their  teaching  on  the  free  ex- 
position of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  consider  themselves  the  only  true 
Christians.  A  pessimist  view  of  this 
world  as  plunged  in  sin  and  irreligion,  and 
an  austere  asceticism,  are  the  essential 
features  of  their  faith.  They  eat  no  pork, 
even  abstain  from  every  other  meat,  oo  not 
smoke,  do  not  drink.  The  most  innocent 
pleasures  —  dancing,  singing,  etc  — are 
severely  forbidden.  All,  young  and  old, 
spend  tneir  time  in  prayer,  reading  psalms, 
pious  conversation,  and  religious  ecstasy. 
All  religious  ceremonial  is  forbidden,  such 
ceremonies  as  baptism,  marriage,  and  bur- 
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ial  being  performed  without  the  help  of 
clergy  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  Bible  is  read,  a  discourse 
delivered,  a  prayer,  and  that  is  all. 

This  sect  of  Prigoony,  which  has  spread 
so  rapidly  in  southern  Russia,  is  divided 
into  two  groups,  distinguishable  by  the 
degree  of  their  mysticism  and  religious 
ecstasy.  One  is  called  Children  of  Sion, 
and  its  members  live  in  solitary  houses, 
and,  while  waiting  for  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  they  scourge  themselves 
pitilessly  to  the  accompaniment  of  des- 
perate jumps,  cries,  and  savage  bowlings. 
When  their  strength  is  spent  they  fall, 
rending  their  clothes  and  tearing  out  their 
hair.  If  the  spirit  lingers  long  the  Chil- 
dren of  Sion  seek  to  hasten  his  coming  by 
imposing  on  themselves  all  sorts  of  pen- 
ances. They  begin  by  fasting  together, 
and  go  without  food  for  live  or  six  days, 
letting  their  women  and  children  die  of 
hunger.  They  are  convinced  that  the  end 
of  the  world  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
are  at  hand.  This  kingdom  will  be  called 
the  kingdom  of  Sion,  and  will  last  a  thou- 
sand years.  Its  head  will  be  Jesus  Christ, 
who  will  reign  together  with  the  prime 
founder  of  the  sect,  Roudometkin.  Each 
believer  has  a  right  to  two  wives,  who  will 
accompany  their  husband  to  the  kingdom 
of  Sion. 

The  founder  of  the  sect,  followed  by 
twelve  apostles  and  several  women,  who 
bore  the  title  of  queens,  went  from  village 
to  village  preaching  this  religion.  The 
humble  disciples  received  him  with  re- 
spect, and  during  his  stay  solemn  prayers 
were  offered  up  and  scenes  from  the  sa- 
cred story  were  represented.  In  moments 
of  aneer,  when  he  was  displeased  with  his 
apostles,  Roudometkin  threatened  to  aban- 
don his  flock  and  fly  away  to  heaven. 
Their  faith  in  him  was  so  profound  that 
the  crowd  cast  themselves  at  his  feet, 
begging  him  not  to  leave  them,  till  he 
agreed  to  stay.  At  last,  Roudometkin  one 
day  crowned  himself,  in  the  village  of  Niki- 
tino,  king  of  the  Christians,  putting  on  a 
crown  prepared  for  the  solemnity.  The 
people,  weakened  with  fasting,  dancing, 
and  excitement,  rejoiced,  saying  that  at 
last  their  "spiritual  king"  was  on  the 
throne  which  belonged  to  him,  and  deter- 
mined to  erect  a  column  in  remembrance 
of  the  event ;  but  the  police  interfered  and 
forbade  the  execution  of  the  project. 

The  other  variety  of  the  sect  of  the 
Jumpers  is  represented  by  the  group  of 
Communists.  This  group  is  less  mystical 
than  the  former,  but  is  considered  to  be 
much  more  dangerous  to  social  and  polit- 


ical order,  because  its  teaching  is  founded 
on  the  principles  of  Communism.  Like 
the  Children  of  Sion,  the  Communists 
consider  themselves  the  only  true  Chris- 
tians, the  elect  people  of  God,  ichosen  to 
spread  the  religion  of  Christ  on  earth. 
Like  the  others,  they  expect  the  immedi- 
ate coming  of  the  millennium,  a  kingdom 
in  which  they  will  occupy  a  first  place. 
Dancing,  convulsions,  jumpings,  to  the 
point  of  delirium  and  complete  exhaustion, 
form  the  bulk  of  their  religious  services. 
Besides  these,  those  present  at  the  meet- 
ings choose  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty 
and  a  girl  of  eighteen  to  represent  Christ 
and  the  Virgin.  After  prayer  the  congre- 
gation approach  this  Christ  and  Virgin 
one  by  one,  kneel  on  the  ground  before 
them,  and  ask  pardon  for  their  sins. 

The  founders  of  this  sect,  the  best 
known  of  whom  is  the  peasant  Maxime 
Popoff,  have  imparted  to  their  disciples  the 
following  principles  of  social  organization. 
Each  village  is  to  be  an  independent  com- 
mune, divided  into  fraternal  groups,  inhab- 
iting a  separate  house.  These  houses  are 
to  be  built  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
commune.  All  property  of  every  sort 
belongs  to  the  "fraternal  confederation," 
and  each  brother  has  a  right  to  an  "  equal " 
part.  As  to  personal  property  none  of  the 
brothers  has  any  right  to  it.  In  each 
group  a  man  is  cnosen  to  have  charge  of 
the  clothes  and  shoes  of  the  whole  group, 
and  a  woman  to  see  to  the  quality  of  the 
bread  and  other  food,  and  to  superintend 
its  distribution  in  sufficient  quantities. 
The  commune  is  governed  by  certain 
elected  members,  such  as  the  judge,  the 
master,  the  preacher,  etc.  All  field  work 
and  housework  is  done  in  turn  by  the 
groups,  under  the  direction  of  head  men 
chosen  beforehand.  Each  commune  has 
a  school,  which  all  the  children  are  obliged 
to  attend. 

Such  were  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  social  organization  of  the  sect  of 
Communists.  Its  founder,  Popoff,  a  rich 
man,  gave  up  all  his  property  to  the  com- 
mune, and  by  that  attracted  a  number  of 
disciples  to  his  side.  But  the  police, 
alarmed  by  the  Communistic  tendencies  of 
this  sect,  soon  arrested  Popoff,  kept  him 
some  time  in  prison,  and  then  exiled  him 
to  one  of  the  most  distant  provinces  of 
Siberia,  whence  he  never  returned.  The 
disciples  endeavored  to  organize  them- 
selves. They  elected  twelve  apostles,  at 
whose  feet  they  offered  up  all  their  goods, 
and  made  a  common  purse.  But  this  Com- 
munistic enthusiasm  did  not  last  long; 
the  brethren  had  not  reached  the  level  of 
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Communist  principles  in  the  broad  sense 
of  the  word,  and  they  split  up  into  small 
groups  bound  by  common  interests,  spir- 
itual and  material,  and  by  the  duty  of 
mutual  help. 

Several  villages  now  exist  in  the  Cau- 
casus, the  inhabitants  of  which  belong  to 
this  sect,  and  keep  more  or  less  to  the 
Communist  organization.  Their  fanatical 
enthusiasm,  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
material  well-being  and  prosperity,  on  the 
other,  act  as  a  contagion  on  the  surround- 
ing populations  ;  and  the  government  takes 
severe  measures  to  put  an  end  to  their 
dangerous  propa^nda,  entirely  forbids 
their  migration  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  exiles  them  to  distant  provinces. 
But  all  this  only  widens  the  spread  of  the 
sect,  the  fanatical  agents  of  which  go  from 
village  to  village  haranguing  the  people, 
predicting  the  end  of  the  world,  declaring 
that  every  one  ought  to  prepare  for  it  and 
to  repent,  and  during  their  fits  of  excite- 
ment they  jump,  sing  strange  hymns,  tear 
their  clothes,  and  finish  by  falling  sense- 
less. 

There  are  in  Russia  a  great  variety  of 
other  sects,  which  are  not  less  curious 
and  strange,  but  this  is  a  brief  description 
of  some  religious  sects  taken  haphazard. 
The  facts  here  marshalled  would  seem  to 
prove,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  an  un- 
healthy mental  fermentation  is  at  work 
among  the  Russian  people,  which,  at  this 
critical  moment,  may  reach  proportions 
menacing  to  the  State  and  to  existing  civ- 
ilization, and,  by  its  noxious  influence  on 
the  civilized  classes,  may  give  a  quite 
novel  turn  to  the  social  and  intellectual 
movement  which  is  taking  place  in  Rus- 
sian society. 

N,  TSAKNI. 


From  Loogman*s  Magazine. 
DULCIE. 

A  philosopher's  fancy. 

From  Malcolm  Frazer^  Esq,y   to   Miss 

Frazer, 

SaltliniHbjr-Sea,  Aagutt  24,  1880. 

You  ask  for  a  "  real,  long,  diary-like  let- 
ter," little  sister,  as  if  an  old  professor 
like  mc  could  waste  time  in  such  a  femi- 
nine pursuit  as  keeping  a  diary,  or  inscrib- 
ing gossipy  letters  to  my  friends.     But 

ou,  spoilt  Mabel,  are  not  to  be  denied. 

ly  moral  courage  quails  before  thoughts 
of    the    effect  contradiction  might  have 
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upon  your  autocratic  nature,  for  I  have 
long  ago  learnt  that  the  greatest  tyranny 
may  be  found  in  little  women  with  fair 
hair  and  blue  eyes  like  your  own. 

You  commiserate  me  on  the  dull  monot- 
ony of  my  seaside  retreat,  but  I  repudiate 
your  pity.  Dull  it  may  be,  monotonous  it 
unquestionably  is.  But  when  I  reouire 
variety  there  is  the  changeful  sea  to  look 
at,  whilst  for  amusement  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  studying  the  characters  of  my  fel- 
low-lodgers, and  of  watching  a  little  play 
between  three  dramatis  persona  which  1 
prophesy  will  end  in  the  ringing  of  wed- 
ding-bells. 

The  principal  actors  are  a  young  man 
who  rejoices  in  the  poetical  name  of  Au- 
brey St.  Quintin,  and  calls  himself,  I 
believe,  a  poet,  and  a  little  girl  with  blue 
eyes,  and  nothing  that  distinguishes  her 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  She  is  here 
quite  by  herself,  and  seems  to  have  no 
one  to  look  after  her.  She  is  rather  white 
and  quiet,  and  wears  a  shabby  little  browa 
frock,  which,,if  I  were  the  poet,  1  should 
like  to  replace  by  something  bright  and 
pretty. 

They — the  poet  and  the  girl  —  sit  to- 
gether at  meal-time,  walk  together  by  the 
sea,  read  books  together,  and  speak  to 
each  other  with  their  eyes.  I  think  he 
patronizes  and  she  adores ;  whichever 
way  it  is.  they  seem  very  happy  in  each 
other. 

The  other  actor  is,  at  present,  playing 
the  part  of  mere  walking  lady,  but  1  tore- 
see  that  her  talents  will  speedily  raise  her 
\Ti\o prima  donna^  ?i\\^  if  I  were  the  girl 
with  the  eyes,  I  should  fear  for  the  poet. 
She  is  a  young  widow,  Mrs.  Charleton, 
and  we  have  already  made  acquaintance 
over  the  constant  passing  and  repassing 
of  the  salt-cellar  at  dinner.  She  is  very 
smart,  very  bright,  very  beautiful.  If  I 
were  not  an  old  oachelor  my  pulses  might 
flutter  when  she  looks  at  me  with  the  eyes 
and  voice  of  a  Circe  ;  as  it  is,  I  only  fear 
for  the  poet.  She  must  be  out  of  her  ele- 
ment here,  and  she  treats  most  of  the 
inmates  of  the  primitive  little  hotel  with  a 
silent  contempt,  if  you  can  call  a  complete 
ignoring  of  their  presence  contempt.  Out 
of  sheer  longing  to  speak  with  some  one 
she  addressed  me  to-day  at  luncheon,  and 
asked  me  if  I  did  not  find  Saltlinn  very 
dull. 

"So  dull,"  she  added,  sweeping  away 
(metaphorically  speaking)  the  rest  of  the 
company  with  a  scornful  glance  from  her 
dark  eyes,  "  that  I  shall  not  put  up  with  it 
long.  'My  sister  who  meant  to  come  with 
me  is  ill.    It  is  only  because  I  bate  soli- 
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tadc  that  I  come  to  the  iabU  d'hdie.  It 
amuses  me  to  study  my  fellow-creatures." 

*'Aad  you  find  these  interesting?"  I 
asked. 

"  Interesting  ?  —  no.  Unless  it  be  those 
two  young  things,"  she  added,  nodding  in 
the  direction  of  the  poet  and  the  ^'rl. 
They  were  talking  in  low  voices  together, 
but  at  that  moment  the  young  man  looked 
up  and  met  Mrs.  Charleton*s  eyes.  It 
struck  me  that  he  colored  a  little,  and  after 
that  his  gaze  kept  wandering  back  to  her. 

She  too  observed  it,  for  presently  she 
turned  to  me  with  a  significant  little  laueh. 

**  He  is  composing  a  sonnet  to  you,  I 
suggested. 

"  No ;  they  are  vowed  to  his  Cinderella. 
Poor  dingy  little  Cinderella ! " 

**  Yet  Cinderella  came  out  of  the  cinders 
a  star,"  I  answered,  feeling  somehow  im- 
pelled to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  the  little 
girl.  "  What  is  she  doing  here  all  by  her- 
self—  a  child  like  that?  Do  you  know 
her  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,  we  are  very  good  friends. 
She  is  a  dear  little  girL  Her  name  is 
Dulcie  —  Dulcie  Meade  —  and  she  is  a 
governess  or  something  of  that  sort.  She 
has  been  ill,  and  has  come  here  during  her 
holidays  to  pick  up  her  strength.  She 
must  be  very  poor,  for  even  now  she  gives 
daily  lessons  to  some  people  near  here. 
She  and  the  poet  walk  to  their  house 
every  morning,  and  when  her  three  hours* 
teaching  is  over  he  fetches  her  back.  She 
is  a  good  little  thing.  She  often  comes 
and  sits  with  me  when  I  am  dull.  I  must 
et  her  to  introduce  me  to  her  poet." 

ith  that,  she  looked  again  at  Aubrey  St. 
Quintin,  with  a  half-smile  on  her  lips,  and 
I  wished  more  than  ever  —  for  Dulcie*s 
sake  —  that  her  poet  would  give  her  a  new 
frock. 

I  am  not  a  lady's  man,  and  I  took  it  for 
a  sien  that  Mrs.  Charleton  was  very  hard 
up  for  companionship  when  she  invited 
me  to  come  to  her  sitting-room  that  even- 
ing after  dinner. 

**We  mifht  have  a  little  music,"  she 
said,  "or  whist,  if  you  prefer  it.  Dulcie 
Meade  always  comes,  and  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  getting  introduced  to  her  poet, 
that  I  may  ask  him  too.  You  and  I  "  — 
with  a  smile  that  almost  made  me  forget 
my  forty  years  —  **  as  two  elderly  people 
can  sit  and  do  gooseberry  to  the  young 
ones*  love-making.  But  seriously  I  am 
all  in  favor  of  it  She  is  too  soft  and  gen- 
tle to  grow  into  a  poor  soured  governess, 
and  the  poet  is  —  looks  charming." 

"  He  is  good-looking,"  I  agreed,  "  but 
how  about  the  poetry?^' 
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"  I  don't  know,"  she  said. 

But  I  fancy  she  will  know,  very  shortly. 

Well,  having  brushed  myself  up,  and 
rather  regretting  my  quiet  evening  pipe 
and  box  of  new  books,  I  presented  myself 
in  Mrs.  Charleton 's  sitting-room  that 
evening  after  dinner.  She  was  sitting  at 
the  piano,  and  beckoned  to  me  to  join  her. 
Aubrey  St.  Quintin  and  Dulcie  Meade 
were  on  the  balcony,  looking  very  happy, 
and  carrying  on  an  unceasing  flow  of  con- 
versation in  undertones. 

Mrs.  Charleton  is  very  charming,  very 
clever,  with  the  great  art  of  adapting  her- 
sel  to  other  people.  She  did  not  laugh  at 
me  for  being  a  sleepy  old  professor  —  as 
you  do,  impertinent  Mabel  —  nor  inundate 
me  with  professional  shop ;  but  entered 
into  a  thoroughly  intelligent  conversation, 
showing  genuine  intellectual  capabilities 
far  above  the  average.  I  was  very  near 
forgetting  that,  as  a  rule,  young  widows 
do  not  care  to  talk  philosophy  with  men 
old  enough  to  be  their  fathers,  and  I 
might  be  there  now,  discussing  the  free- 
will controversy,  had  not  Mrs.  Charleton 
struck  a  few  chords  on  the  piano,  which 
recalled  me  to  mvself. 

**  What  kind  of  music  do  you  like,  Mr. 
Frazer  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Your  native  bal- 
lads? I  always  think  they  lose  all  their 
charm,  unless  sung  by  a  Scotch  woman. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  do  ray  best  for  you." 

Her  **  best "  was  very  good,  and  I  had 
no  criticism  to  make.  As  she  sang  the 
constant  dialogue  on  the  balcony  ceased, 
and  the  poet  was  attracted  to  the  window 
to  look  at  the  singer.  After  one  or  two 
songs  she  turned  to  him  with  a  winning 
smile,  telling  him  that  as  I  had  had  my 
turn,  it  was  now  for  him  to  choose  what 
she  should  sing  next.  The  young  fellow 
flushed  with  pleasure  at  being  taken  no- 
tice of  by  so  great  a  lady,  and  was  at  her 
side  in  a  moment,  leaning  on  the  piano, 
and  telling  her  that  he  did  not  care  what 
she  sang  so  long  as  she  sang  something. 

He  IS  a  nice-looking  boy,  single- 
hearted  and  honest,  I  should  say,  in  spite 
of  his  poetical  propensities,  and  with  one 
of  those  faces  women  always  fall  in  love 
with  —  dark-haired  and  darlc-eyed,  with  a 
devotional  manner  to  all  the  fair  sex,  old 
or  young. 

"  Perhaps  you  sing  vourself  ?  I  am 
sure  you  do,"  said  Mrs.  (Jharleton,  smiling 
back  into  his  admiring  eyes.  "  Will 
you  ?  " 

"Oh,  not  I.  I  can't  sing  a  note,"  he 
answered ;  "  I  wish  I  could." 

"  But  then  you  can  write  poetry,  and 
that  is  even  better." 
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"  Verse  —  not  poetry,'*  he  said,  in  quick 
disclaimer  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  sin- 
cere—  not  the  orthodox  sham  humility; 
**  I  wish  that  wretched  volume  had  never 
been  published;  it  haunts  me  wherever  I 
go.     Please  do  not  allude  to  it  again/* 

"  But  you  ought  to  be  proud  of  it.  I 
know  some  of  the  poems  by  heart/'  she 
said  kindly  ;  "  I  have  even  ventured  to  set 
one  of  them  to  music.  *A  Little  Maid,' 
you  know.     It  is  my  favorite." 

He  would  be  superhuman  not  to  have 
felt  flattered,  not  only  by  the  words,  but 
by  the  subtle  charms  a  clever  woman  can 
exhibit  in  voice  and  manner,  and  when 
she  sang  his  own  poetry  to  him  in  a  clear, 
sweet  contralto,  his  subjugation  was  com- 
pleted. I  began  to  feel  de  trop^  and  won- 
dered what  the  little  girl  thought  of  it  all 
—  poor  insignificant  Cinderella. 

When  I  joined  her  she  was  sitting  on 
the  balcony,  looking  into  the  room  at  Mrs. 
Charleton  and  her  poet.  She  gave  me  a 
shy  little  smile  when  I  sat  by  her  side, 
and  then  her  eyes  flew  back  to  the  piano. 

She  is  not  so  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  I  thought;  she  would  be  very 
pretty  if  she  were  not  so  white  and  thin, 
and  so  dingily  dressed.  She  has  a  nice 
little  nose  and  mouth,  and  a  smile  like  a 
cherub;  I  am  sure,  if  I  were  the  poet,  I 
should  be  in  love  with  her  too,  and  never 
tire  of  kissing  her  baby  lips.  As  for  her 
great,  childlike  blue  eyes  —  well,  well,  I 
see  1  shall  soon  have  to  take  to  writing 
novels  if  1  go  on  at  this  rate.  It  is  only 
out  of  pity  for  you,  in  the  solitude  scarlet 
fever  has  banished  you  to,  that  I  allow  my 
pen  to  meander  on  in  this  old-maidish 
fashion. 

Dulcie  did  not  speak  to  me  for  some 
minutes,  but  sat  gazing  at  Mrs.  Charleton 
with  adoration  written  all  over  her  face. 
Then  suddenly  she  turned  to  me  and  said 
in  a  soft  little  voice, — 

"Isn't  she  beautiful?" 

"Very,"  I  said.  "Is  she  as  good  as 
she  is  bieautiful  ? " 

"  Oh  yes ;  quite.  I  never  knew  any 
one  so  kmd  and  good  and  clever.  She  can 
do  everything.  Her  name  is  Ruby.  Does 
not  it  suit  her?  She  is  just  like  a  rich 
flashing  ruby." 

Evidently  my  little  friend  has  the  bump 
of  veneration  largely  developed.  I  hope 
her  admiration  is  not  misplaced,  and  that 
Aubrey  St.  Quintin  does  not  share  it  too 
much. 

"  Don't  you  sing  yourself.  Miss 
Meade  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Oh  no — I  can't  do  anything.  I  am 
stupid,"  she  said,  quite  simply. 
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"  But  you  play  ?  Come,  you  cannot 
deny  that,  because  I  know  you  go  every 
day  to  teach  the  little  Faringdon  chil- 
dren." 

"  It  is  verv  easy  to  teach  small  chil- 
dren." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  —  not  at  all.  It  is 
a  great  art;  it  wants  a  patience,  a  tact 
that  some  people  can  never  learn.  It 
must  be  very  tiring  for  you.  You  look  as 
if  you  ought  to  do  nothing  but  be  petted 
and  waited  on  all  dav." 

"  It  is  no  use  mindingj  beinj  tired,"  she 
said  rather  sadly,  but  laughed  directly  af- 
terwards ;  adding,  "And  I  like  teacning 
sometimes.  The  idea  of  me  being  waited 
on  —  dear  me,  I  should  hate  it.  I  have 
always  had  to  wait  on  other  people." 

"  Poor  little  thing!  "  I  said  compassion- 
ately. 

Like  all  elderly  bachelors  I  have  a 
weakness  for  little  girls  like  Dulcie,  and  I 
began  to  take  quite  a  fatherly  interest  in 
her. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind,"  she  answered 
brightly ;  "  I  am  very  happy.  Every  one 
is  so  kind;  Mrs.  Charleton  —  and  Mr.  St. 
Quintin." 

"The  poet?  I  must  read  his  book  be- 
fore I  can  judge  him  fairly." 

"  He  is  the  cleverest  man  I  ever  met," 
she  said,  with  a  tender  pride  that  roust 
have  bewitched  Aubrey  St.  Quintin  could 
he  have  heard  her;  "and  his  poems  are 
lovely.  I  have  got  them  —  I  will  lend 
them  to  you  if  you  like." 

Ai together,  by  the  end  of  the  cvenine 
we  had  become  excellent  friends.  It  will 
interest  me,  whilst  I  am  here,  to  watch 
the  progress  these  voung  people  make  in 
their  courtship.  It  I  can  trust  my  eyes, 
they  are  already  engaged  sub  rosa,  and 
think  each  other  perfection. 


Malcolm  Frazer^  Esq,^  to  Miss  Fraser. 

September  5. 

So  you  are  interested  in  my  character 
sketches,  are  you?  But,  indiscreet  Ma- 
bel, you  have  nearly  forfeited  all  confi- 
dences by  your  vile  insinuations  concern- 
ing "lovely  young  widows"  and  "the 
vanity  inherent  in  soft-hearted  old  bach- 
elors." Never  jump  to  hasty  conclusions, 
for  you  may  overleap  facts  and  alight  on 
the  unreliable  soil  of  fancy,  as  in  this  case. 
Know,  inquisitive  little  sister,  that  I  am 
impervious  to  all  the  poisoned  shafts  that 
ever  were  loosed  upon  man  by  woman.  I 
have  found  my  mistress,  and  no  time  can 
be  called  lost  that  is  spent  in  pursuit  of 
her.    You  will  argue  that  it  is  waste  of 
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time  to  chase  what  can  never  be  over- 
taken, and  that  knowledge  forever  flees 
those  that  pursue  her.  True,  O  sapient 
one !  But  you  overlook  the  roses  that  are 
gathered  as  we  follow  in  her  fleeting  foot- 
steps, and  no  arguments  from  your  impa- 
tient pen  will  ever  make  me  swerve  from 
my  allegiance. 

/am  invulnerable  to  the  siren*s  charm ; 
but  not  so,  I  imagine,  the  poet.  Instead 
of  looking  in  the  face  of  his  little  girl-love, 
he  gazes  with  the  unabashed  effrontery  of 
adoring  youth  at  the  brilliant  beauty  of 
our   fine    lady,   Mrs.  Charleton.     If   she 

fuesses  what  is  going  on,  it  is  unkind  of 
er  not  to  spare  him.  But  I  believe  the 
admiration  is  partly  mutual,  and  that  our 
flashing  ruby  does  not  disdain  the  worship 
of  so  interesting  a  subject  as  Aubrey  St 
Quintin. 

And  what  of  Cinderella? 

Good  little  Cinderella  —  why,  she  is 
innocence  itself  —  goes  into  rapturous 
praises  of  Mrs.  Charleton  to  the  poet, 
into  rapturous  praises  of  the  poet  to  Mrs. 
Charleton. 

You  will  wonder  what  place  I  can  find 
in  this  trio?  I  confess  that  I  am  like  a 
dusty  old  folio  among  elegant  modern  idi- 
iions  de  luxe^  and  that  I  serve  the  purpose 
of  mere  utility.  I  make  the  fourth  wheel  to 
the  coach,  and  prevent  that  inconvenient 
number  which  is  said  to  be  mere  trump- 
ery. I  made  a  remark  to  this  effect  the 
otner  day,  and  feel  morally  certain  that 
Dulcie,  in  whom  I  take  such  a  fatherly 
interest,  had  the  want  of  feeling  to  mur- 
mur **  frumpery  "  —  which  was  not  nice  of 
her.  when  I  come  chiefly  for  her  sake. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  beginning  to 
feel  sorry  for  her,  and  try  to  occupy  her 
attention,  that  she  should  not  think  her- 
self neglected  when  Aubrey  worships  at 
beauty^s  shrine.  Not  that  she  has  any 
jealous  Qualms  yet. 

Probably,  he  himself  has  no  idea  that 
he  is  in  tne  least  degree  swerving  from 
his  affection  for  her;  and  as  for  disap- 
pointing her  —  bah!  I  should  have  to 
shake  him.  The  little  girl  is  worth  a  dozen 
of  her  captivating  friend  —  patroness  — 
whichever  position  it  is  she  occupies. 

I  like  Dulcie  because  she  is  so  simple 
and  honest  in  her  love  for  these  other  two. 
When  she  gave  me  the  volume  of  "  Songs 
and  Ballads"  by  Aubrey  St.  Quintin,  she 
looked  as  proudly  at  the  little  book  as  a 
mother  at  her  first-born. 

"Isn't  he  clever?"  she  said,  lifting  up 
her  eager,  shy  eyes  to  read  my  answer  in 
my  face,  when  I  returned  it.  "  It  is  not 
every  one  who  could  write  like  that." 


I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  answer  sin- 
cerely that  I  considered  the  poems  above 
the  average,  and  that  the  poet,  though  not 
destined  to  be  a  Milton  (of  course  I  omit- 
ted the  last  parenthetical  comment  in 
speaking  to  Dulcie),  had  a  good  deal  of 
fancy  and  sentiment. 

"  No  wonder  he  wrote  well,  with  such  a 
subject,"  I  could  not  help  adding  —  it  is 
the  especial  privilege  of  elderly  bachelors 
to  make  speeches  like  this  to  nice  little 
girls,  and  I  did  not  mean  it  as  flattery. 

By  this  time  Dulcie  and  I  have  assumed 
a  kind  of  fatherly  and  daughterly  relation- 
ship to  each  other,  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
pleasure  to  her  to  come  to  me  with  little 
semi-confidences,  or  to  beg  for  my  opinion 
and  advice  on  the  tiny  interests  of  her  life. 
She  blushed  a  little  at  my  remark,  and 
looked  conscious  —  then  said,  with  child- 
like ingenuity. — 

**  We  did  not  know  each  other  then," 

"  So  you  are  not  old  friends.  How  long 
have  you  known  each  other?" 

"  Oh,  I  remember.  I  came  here  the 
end  of  July,  and  I  met  him  for  the  first 
time  on  a  Sunday  —  just  three  weeks  and 
two  days  ago,  coming  home  from  church. 
I  beg  your  pardon.  It  is  very  wrong  of 
me  to  come  and  interrupt  you  with  my 
silly  talk  when  you  are  busy. 

I  was  reading  on  the  seashore,  where 
she  had  joined  me.  The  other  two  were 
at  a  little  distance  —  shrimping. 

"  I,  like  you,  am  on  a  holiday,"  I  an- 
swered. "  My  book  can  keep,  and  I 
would  rather  hear  about  yourself.  Are 
you  quite  alone  in  the  world.  Miss  Dul- 
cie ?  '^ 

**  Yes,  now.  I  am  only  nineteen,"  she 
said,  stroking  out  a  crease  in  the  dingy 
brown  frock.  **  And  I  have  no  home,  no 
friends  —  no  one  but  myself  to  work  for." 

She  did  not  speak  complainingly,  but  in 
a  dull,  matter-of-fact  way  that  touched  me. 
I  can  see  what  she  wants  well  enough, 
poor  forlorn  little  creature.  I  suppose 
Aubrey  St.  Quintin  will  give  it  to  her; 
anyhow  he  ought  to.  If  not,  and  if  it  were 
possible,  I  .should  almost  like  to  adopt  her 
as  my  daughter  and  see  what  /  can  do  to 
bring  some  color  into  her  cheeks  and  mer- 
riment into  her  eyes,  by  giving  her  new 
frocks  and  feminine  trifles.  Pshaw  !  what 
can  this  be  but  my  dotage  coming  on  ? 
Nevertheless,  when  she  left  me,  I  laid 
aside  my  book  and  spectacles,  and  calcu- 
lated that  if  I  had  married  at  twenty,  and 
become  a  father  at  twenty-one,  I  might 
have  a  little  girl  just  Dulcie's  age.  Still, 
I  am  glad  I  have  not.  How  she  would 
disturb  the  clearness  of  my  thoughts  when 
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I  am  engaged  in  some  abstrase  calcula- 
tion, and  how  all  my  bachelor  comforts 
would  be  destroyed!  —  I  suppose  it  is 
thinking  of  you,  Mabel,  that  makes  me  so 

{)rosy,  so  1  warn  you  that  this  is  the  last 
etter  you  receive  from  me  for  a  long  time. 
Perhaps,  if  the  fortunes  of  Dulcie  and 
Aubrey  become  at  all  complicated  I  shall 
commit  the  folly  of  inscribing  them  in  my 
diary  for  your  future  editication.  Marry 
her  ne  must ;  wretched  fellow  to  hesitate  ! 
even  if  1  have  to  play  go-between  to  bring 
him  to  the  point.  I  cannot  have  my  Dul- 
cie made  unhappy. 


Malcolm  Frazer's  "  Folly  ''-^his  «  Diur- 

nar  Book. 

September  8. 

I  KNOW,  now,  why  I  have  taken  such  a 
fancy  to  Dulcie.  It  is  because  she  re- 
minds me  of  the  little  girl  who  gave  me  a 
lock  of  soft  brown  hair  (1  have  it  still, 
somewhere  or  other)  when  I  first  went  to 
Oxford.  She  had  eyes  like  Dulcie,  and  I 
think  I  kissed  her  that  day  when  she  eave 
roe  the  hair.  In  fact  I  know  I  did.  How 
well  I  remember  it  —  a  brook  studded 
with  yellow  marigolds,  and  weeping  wil- 
lows growing  on  the  margin  !  No  one 
could  see  us  under  the  willows,  so  I  kissed 
her,  and  said  I  should  never  forget  her, 
and  she  whispered,  "  Oh,  come  back  soon 
from  Oxford,  Malcolm."  Perhaps  I  used 
to  think  I  was  in  love  with  her.  But  I 
was  only  nineteen,  and  at  that  time 
thought  more  of  taking  honors  than  of 
matrimony.  And  when  I  came  back  the 
little  girl  was  gone.  Not  very  far  —  only 
as  far  as  the  churchyard.  Poor  little  girl ; 
and  I  have  a  lock  of  her  hair  still. 

1  will  not  say  that  that  is  why  I  never 
married.  But  I  used  to  think  I  would 
wait  until  I  found  another  little  girl  just 
like  that  one,  and  somehow  I  never  found 
one  until  I  met  Dulcie  —  and,  of  course, 
now,  it  is  too  late.  He*s  a  lucky  fellow, 
that  poet  of  hers. 

To-day  I  met  Dulcie  coming  back  from 
the  Faringdons  alone.  Every  other  day 
Aubrey  has  fetched  her  home,  but  to-day 
Mrs.  Charleton  invited  him  to  go  out  sea- 
fishing  with  her,  and,  as  he  told  Dulcie, 
•*he  did  not  know  how  to  refuse." 

You  see  they  are  not  engaged,  so  there 
is  no  earthly  reason  why  he  should  dance 
attendance  on  Dulcie.  But  there  are  tacit 
understandings  that  are  as  binding  as 
promises,  and  I  can  guess  what  he  is 
feeling.  He  is  a  nice  boy,  and  I  don^t 
think  he  would  like  to  act  dishonorably  or 
unkindly  to  any  one.    But  what  chance  is 
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there  for  a  3roung  man  when  a  beautifu 
woman  falls  in  love  with  him?    He  is 
bound  to  give  in  sooner  or  later. 

Dulcie  still  worships  her  friend  Ruby, 
and  trusts  her  poet.  But  sometimes  her 
eyes  are  rather  doleful,  and  I  catch  her 
watching  Aubrey  wistfully,  as  if  all  was 
not  ouite  right.  She  and  I  are  better 
frienas  than  ever,  and  she  has  as  good  as 
confided  in  me  about  herself  and  Aubrey. 

Yesterday  she  said,  "  If  only  I  had  a 
father  like  you,  who  could  advise  me  how 
to  act.  I  am  so  ignorant.  Sometimes 
everything  seems  a  puzzle." 

So  I  told  her  she  might  treat  me  as  her 
father,  and  that  I  wished  she  was  my 
daughter.    So  I  do. 

When  I  met  her  to-day  we  chose  a 
sunny  spot  on  the  cliff,  and  sat  there ;  I 
with  a  book  from  which  I  was  taking  notes 
for  a  lecture  I  am  to  give  on  my  return  to 
London,  she  with  a  well-thumbed,  ink- 
stained  school  lexicon,  over  which  she 
had  spent  many  slow  hours  drumming  its 
contents  into  stubborn  little  heads.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  a  small  sailing-boat  out 
at  sea,  where  the  widow  and  the  poet  were 
pretending  to  fish. 

**  Is  this  what  you  are  teaching  them  ?  ** 
I  asked,  pointing  to  her  book  ;  **  I  suppose 
you  know  every  word  by  heart." 

"Oh  yes.  I  am  sick  of  it,"  she  said, 
pushing  it  impatiently  from  her.  "  Some* 
times  I  am  so  tired,  so  tired  of  it  all.  I 
cannot  help  it." 

**  Poor  child,"  I  said,  and  could  not  re- 
sist laying  my  hand  over  her  little  shab- 
bily gloved  one. 

"  It  is  different  for  us  women,"  she 
went  on.  *'  A  man  has  so  many  things  to 
hope  for  —  fame,  or  success  of  some  sort. 
But  we  can  do  nothing.  We  have  only  to 
go  on  with  the  same  dull  work  day  alter 
day,  day  after  day,  with  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  all  one  s  life  long.  It  is  dread- 
ful always  to  be  alone." 

"  I  have  always  been  alone  too.  Now 
that  I  am  old  and  grizzly  I  am  used  to  it, 
and  am  as  happy  as  a  grig.  Perhaps  you 
will  be  too." 

"  Ah,  yes  —  perhaps  —  when  I  am  old," 
she  answered,  making  me  feel  at  least 
double  my  proper  age.  "Besides,  you 
are  very  clever,  and  a  man.  It  must  be 
nice  for  you  because  you  are  learned,  and 
people  come  for  miles  to  hear  you  speak, 
and  you  have  written  books." 

**  On  the  other  hand,  you  are  young  and 

have  your  life  before  you.    You  will  marry 

and  be  very  happy.     Take  the  advice  of 

I  an  old  bachelor,  and  don't  worry  your  little 

I  head  over  present  troubles.    There  is  a 
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great  deal  in  being  jronng.  Besides,  don't 
tell  me  you  have  nothing  to  look  forward 
to." 

As  I  said  the  last  words  I  glanced 
towards  the  fishing-boat,  and  she  blushed 
and  smiled. 

*'  But  then,  I  am  so  stupid,  so  dull  and 
uninteresting,"  she  whispered.  **  And 
when  people  are  very  clever  — ^  " 

"  When  *  people '  are  very  clever  they 
see  true  worth  in  any  guise,"  I  inter- 
rupted ;  **  I  am  sure  you  don't  need  to  be 
told  that  by  me." 

**  No,"  she  said ;  then,  irrelevantly, 
thoueh  I  could  follow  her  train  of  thought, 
"  he  IS  so  good,"  she  added  softly.  **  Too 
good  for  me." 

"  He  does  not  think  so." 

"  It  ought  to  be  some  one  brilliant  and 
clever,  lilce  Mrs.  Charleton,"  she  said. 
"If  I  were  a  man  I  should  fall  in  love 
with  her  at  first  sight;  I  know  I  should.' ' 

**  But  men  do  not  always  care  for  *  bril- 
liant and  clever '  women,"  I  answered. 
'*A11  the  women  I  have  most  liked  and 
respected  have  been  gentle  creatures  who 
find  their  life  work  in  loving ;  women  like 
you,  Miss  Dulcie." 

**VVere  you  ever  "  she  began 
quickly,  then  checked  herself. 

"  Was  I  ever  in  love  ?  Scores  of  times, 
after  a  fashion.  Really  in  love — never. 
When  I  was  nineteen  I  was  nearest  to  it ; 
boys  will  be  like  that,  you  know.  But  we 
never  met  again,  —  so  here  I  am." 

"Did  she  die?"  asked  Dulcie,  with 
sympathetic  eyes.  **  Yes  ?  Oh,  1  am  so 
sorry." 

•*  Remember,  I  was  not  in  love,"  I  has- 
tened to  explain,  wondering  why  I  had 
raked  up  that  old  story  for  Dulcie's  ears ; 
"onlv  on  the  verge  of  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  understand,"  she  said. 

So  she  did,  of  course.  These  young 
people  always  do  understand  anything  to 
do  with  love.  You  have  only  to  tell  them 
the  first  word  and  they  know  the  rest  of 
the  story. 

I  see  a  good  deal  now  of  Dulcie.  She 
is  by  no  means  so  stupid  as  she  imagines. 
She' has  read  a  good  deal,  and  thinks  over 
what  she  has  read,  which  is  the  true  way 
of  acquiring  knowledge.  We  were  talk- 
ing the  other  day  about  art,  and  so  fell 
into  a  discussion  of  what  is  vas^uely  called 
"the  beautiful,"  and  since  then  Dulcie 
has  been  going  through  parts  of  Plato's 
Dialogues  with  me.  She  is  an  intelligent 
pupil,  and  we  both  enjoy  the  lessons.  I 
suppose  I  am  wasting  my  time ;  but  when 
one  meets  a  dear  little  fellow-mortal, 
whose  pkasures  in  life  are  few  and  far 


between,  what  can  one  do  but  try  to  add 
to  their  number? 

Decidedly  I  cannot  leave  Saltlinn  before 
the  play  is  played  out.  I  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  I  myself  have  become  an 
actor  in  it,  taking  the  part  of  general  con- 
fidant, benefactor,  and  peacemaker,  while 
Mrs.  Charleton,  as  I  prophesied,  has  be- 
come/r/Mr^x  donna  in  the  place  of  Dulcie. 

September  la. 

Every  evening  we  meet  —  a  par  tie  car^ 
rie^  as  Mrs.  Charleton  calls  it  —  in  the 
widow's  sitting-room.  Sometimes  we  talk 
on  the  balcony,  or  play  a  quiet  rubber  of 
whist  (this  last  amusement  being  got  up 
especially  for  me,  I  believe),  but  oftenest 
Mrs.  Charleton  sings  to  us,  whilst  I  smoke 
my  pipe  and  try  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  Dul- 
cie and  Aubrey's  sotto-voce  conversation. 
Now  and  then  Aubrey  cannot  tear  himself 
from  the  piano,  on  which  occasion,  I  have 
to  take  possession  of  Dulcie,  and  try  to 
prevent  her  from  looking  towards  her 
lover.  It  is  just  as  well  she  should  not 
notice  certain  glances  that  pass  between 
him  and  Mrs.  Charleton.  But  though 
"love  is  blind"  they  say,  love  is  very 
keen-sighted  when  it  is  stirred  by  jealousy, 
and  1  am  afraid  Dulcie  notices  something. 
Once  or  twice  she  has  answered  me  quite 
crosslv  when  I  endeavor  to  distract  her 
attention.  I  suppose  she  thinks  me  a 
prosy  old  bore. 

This  reminds  me  that  the  shabbiness 
of  Dulcie's  frock  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  my  own  costume.  Bachelors 
fall  into  ver)'  slipshod  habits,  and  my  coat 
has  grown  as  shiny  as  ebony,  whilst  it 
also  occurs  to  me  —  looking  at  Aubrey 
St.  Quintin's  irreproachable  neatness  — 
that  my  shirts  are  relics  of  a  bygone  gen- 
eration. 

Yesterday  evening  Mrs.  Charleton  pos- 
itively san^  the  poet  away  from  Dulcie 
when  he  was  sitting  by  her  near  the  bal- 
cony window.  As  Dulcie  uttered  her 
little  confidences  to  him  I  saw  Aubrey*s 
passionate  eyes  fixing  more  and  more  in- 
tently on  the  singer  s  face.  She  was  in 
great  beauty,  and  sparkling  with  vivacity 
and  graciousness.  He  tried  to  fight 
against  the  attraction,  poor  boy,  —  I  could 
see  that,  —  and  was  torn  first  this  way, 
then  that ;  his  honor  bidding  him  stay  by 
Dulcie,  love  calling  him  to  Mrs.  Charle- 
ton. Of  course  love  won  the  day  —  when 
does  it  not?  —  and  presently  he  rose  im- 
patiently, leant  his  elbows  on  the  piano, 
and  sighed  half  angrily.  She  looked  up  at 
him  and  smiled.  God  help  him  now,  and 
Dulcie  1 
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What  miseries  these  young  folks  go 
through  in  their  love  affairs!  It  is  all 
"vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,"  and  some 
day  they  will  laugh  at  the  recollection  of 
bygone  frenzies.  But  they  are  bitter  whilst 
thev  last,  and  I  am  so  soft-hearted  and 
foolish  that  1  pity  them,  and  would  give 
my  right  hand  to  help  them. 

'When  Aubrey  and  Mrs.  Charleton 
looked  thus  at  each  other,  tearing  out  each 
other's  secret  by  the  very  strength  of  their 
love  glances,  I  went  closer  to  Dulcie,  and 
began  to  fear  that  Cinderella's  prince  was 
going  to  prove  a  defaulter  after  all. 

Poor  Dulcie;  she  looked  very  forlorn 
and  deserted,  and  tears  were  dropping 
quietly  on  to  her  folded  hands.  It  was  no 
use  my  saying  anything,  so  I  only  made 
some  trivial  remark  about  the  moon,  and 
patted  her  on  the  shoulder  as  a  sort  of 
vague  encouragement. 

**  Thank  you,"  she  said,  and  gave  me  a 
sad  kind  of  smile  which  I  cannot  forget. 

I  think  I  must  warn  that  boy  of  what  he 
is  doing,  lest  he  break  the  girl's  heart  for 
the  sake  of  what  is  only  glamor.  Non- 
sense!  As  if  hearts  ever  oroke  in  this 
prosaic  age.  Still  they  may  get  bruised, 
and  bruises  take  the  bloom  on  hearts  as 
much  as  off  the  ripeness  of  a  peach  or 
grape. 

Ah,  here  he  comes,  looking  as  if  he  had 
a  confession  to  make,  or  wished  to  ask  for 
advice  which  I  know  he  will  not  follow  if 
I  give  it  to  him. 

He  says  he  is  a  miserable  wretch,  a  vile 
beast,  a  weak-minded  ass,  and  various 
other  unpleasant  things  too  numerous  to 
be  recalled. 

I  let  him  abuse  himself  until  he  was 
tired  and  paused  to  be  contradicted.  Find- 
ing that  no  contradiction  was  forthcom- 
ing, he  sobered  down,  and  explained  his 
troubles. 

In  the  first  place,  he  has  been  in  love 
with  Dulcie ;  now  he  is  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Charleton. 

**  I  dare  say  she  is  making  a  fool  of  me," 
he  said;  **I  can't  help  it  —  there  is  no 
one  like  her.  What  ought  I  to  do?  I 
have  never  spoken  of  marriage  to  Dulcie, 
but  you  know  the  sort  of  position  we  arc 
in.  I  feel  as  much  bound  as  if  we  had 
been  engaged  in  the  sight  of  all  the  world, 
and  I  don't  want  to  hurt  her.  She  is  so 
lonely  and  desolate  —  any  one  ought  to  be 
proud  to  make  her  a  bit  happier.  On  my 
honor,  when  I  think  of  it,  I  am  almost  in 
love  with  her  too !  and  yet  —  no  !  there  is 
no  one  like  the  other  —  there  never  can  be 
any  one  like  her  to  me.** 
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"  Then  there  is  not  much  for  me  to  say, 
I  answered.  **  Only  don't  keep  the  child 
in  suspense.  This  is  hardly  an  ordinary 
case.  Her  helplessness  and  loneliness 
entitle  her  to  a  double  share  of  tender  con- 
sideration. But  I  do  not  advise  you  either 
way.  Heaven  defend  me  from  meddling 
with  other  people's  love  affairs  I  Having 
kept  out  of  them  myself,  how  can  you 
expect  me  to  be  an  authority?" 

The  poet  heaved  a  sigh  like  an  earth- 
quake, and  he  spoke  no  more  to  Mrs. 
Charleton  that  day,  which  caused  gloom 
in  one  quarter.  If  she  loves  him  (as  I 
believe  she  does)  there  is  no  hope  for  him, 
and  Dulcie  will  be  a  governess  till  the  end 
of  her  days. 

What  can  I  do  to  help  her  ?  Buy  her  a 
new  bonnet,  or  gewgaw  of  some  sort? 
They  say  women  are  easily  comforted  by 
trifles,  and  I  know  Dulcie  has  a  weakness 
for  pretty  things.  How  her  eyes  gleam 
when  Mrs.  Charleton  gives  her  a  ribbon, 
or  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  any  little  vanity  that 
she  thinks  will  please  the  child!  Mrs. 
Charleton  is  kind  to  her  after  a  patroniz- 
ing fashion,  and  Dulcie  dances  attendance 
on  her  like  a  devoted  little  spaniel,  run- 
ning messages  for  her,  and  making  herself 
useful  in  every  possible  manner. 


September  15. 

We  have  had  quite  an  excitement  here 
to-day,  an  incident  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  the  third  act  of  a  drama,  and  I  fear 
the  dinouement  of  our  little  play  is  close 
at  hand.  I  say  "  fear "  because  it  has 
been  an  interest  to  me  here,  and  relieved 
the  monotony  of  a  somewhat  lonely  ex- 
istence. I  am  fond  of  all  the  dramatis 
persona^  and  they,  I  think,  of  me.  But 
they  have  played  havoc  with  my  work, 
and,  siren-like,  reduced  me  to  a  state  of 
indolence  positively  distressing  in  a  re- 
spectable philosopher  of  my  age  and  expe- 
rience. 

This  afternoon  I  went  out  with  my  book 

tucked  under  my  arm,  intending  to  read 

on  the  beach.     Had  I  been  strong-minded 

I  should  have  stayed  indoors,  safe  from 

all  possible  interruption ;  but  I  happened 

to  look  out  of  the  window  whence  I  could 

see  the  foamy  sea  enticing  me  out,  and  I 

succumbed  like  any  schoolboy.     Then  I 

':  met  Dulcie  "wandering  disconsolate  "  by 

:  the  "sad  sea-waves,"  like  CEnone  moum- 

i  ing  that  scamp  Paris;  and  what  could  I 

•  do  but  attempt  to  restore  a  few  smiles  to 

her  poor  little  face? 

"Where   are   the  others?"    I   asked; 
"  not  boating  on  such  a  rough  day  ?  " 
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"Yes,  Mrs.  Charleton  loves  a  stormy 
sea,  so  they  went.  I  am  such  a  bad  sailor 
that  it  was  no  use  my  going;  I  should 
only  have  been  in  their  way.  It  was  no 
use  contradicting  so  self-evident  a  truism, 
so  I  contented  myself  with  saying  that  1 
was  glad  for  my  own  sake  that  she  had 
not  gone. 

**  1  have  only  got  three  more  days,"  she 
said;  "then  back  to  my  London  pupils. 
1  must  not  grumble,  for  I  have  had  a  long 
holiday  and  it  has  been  very  pleasant. 
Yet  sometimes,"  and  her  eyes  went  out  to 
sea,  where  a  little  boat  was  tossing  on 
the  waves  in  a  way  that  made  me  feel 

?uite  unwell  even  to  look  at,  "sometimes 
half  wish  1  had  never  come.     It  makes 
it  so  much  harder  to  go  back." 

"You  poor  little  thing,"  I  exclaimed 
quite  indignantly ;  "  you  shanH  go  back 
to  your  drudgery." 

"  Who  can  prevent  it?"  she  said,  shak- 
ing her  head  and  smiling  at  me. 

"Who.?'\I  cried  unthinkingly;  "the 
poet!" 

"Oh,  don't,"  she  whispered,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands.  "That  is  all 
over." 

•*  You  must  not  think  that ;  I  don't  be- 
lieve it.  Is  it  that  widow,  my  dear?  1 
am  not  afraid  of  her.  It  is  a  little  glamor, 
and  his  heart  is  yours  all  the  time;  you 
see  if  it  is  not.  Come,  don't  fret  at)out 
it." 

"They  are  so  well  suited.  I  don't 
blame  either  of  them,"  she  .said,  looking 
straight  at  me  with  her  brave  blue  eyes; 
"and  if  it  is  so,  I  would  not  for  the  world 
be  in  their  way.  It  wouldn't  hurt  me  ;  I 
ought  never  to  have  thought  of  such  a 
thine." 

"  It  would  hurt  you,"  I  said  soothingly, 
^and  I  will  let  nothing  hurt  you.  It  will 
all  come  right  if  you  are  patient.  You 
love  him,  and  I  iDelieve  in  true  love  get- 
ting the  best  of  everything.'* 

"Oh,  it  is  not  only  that," cried  the  poor 
little  girl,  bursting  into  tears.  "  It  is  that 
1  have  no  one  to  love  me,  and  I  am  so 
lonely,  so  terriblv  lonely." 

1  let  her  have  ner  cry  out,  and  pretended 
to  read.  I  am  in  such  a  rage  with  Aubrey, 
that  I  should  like  to  shake  him  out  of  his 
clothes  and  duck  him  in  the  sea.  How 
dare  he  play  with  Dulcie's  heart  in  this 
cruel  way  ? 

When  I  looked  up  again,  I  saw  the  boat 
cominc;  to  land  Just  in  front  of  us. 

"  I  don't  see  now  they  can  land  here  in 
these  horrid  big  waves,  said  Dulcie,  who 
had  dried  her  eyes  by  this  time.  "  I  am 
sure  they  will  go  over.    Oh,  look,  Mr. 
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Frazer  I   Isn't  it  dangerous  ?    Do  tell  them 
to  go  back." 

But  my  caution  came  too  late.  For,  as 
I  called  to  Aubrey  to  take  care  what  he 
was  about,  a  wave  caught  the  boat  broad- 
side, and  hurled  it  towards  land,  precipi- 
tating Mrs.  Charleton  and  Aubrey  into  the 
water. 

There  was  no  danger,  but  the  sudden 
wetting  was  enough  to  frighten  a  woman 
into  hvsterics  or  a  fainting-fit,  and  as  I 
rushed  to  their  assistance  I  prepared  my- 
self for  a  scene,  having  but  a  poor  opinion 
of  the  female  presence  of  mind. 

Dulcie  had  not  even  cried  out,  but  she 
flew  before  me,  up  to  her  knees  in  the 
water,  holding  out  her  loving  little  hands 
to  her  lover. 

But  he  did  not  notice  her.  He  was 
carrying  Mrs.  Charleton  in  his  arms,  and 
looking  passionately  into  her  white  face. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  I  asked,  as  he 
laid  her  on  the  sand.     "  Fainted  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  thoroughly 
frightened  ;  "  1  never  saw  any  one  faint.'* 

Probably  she  had  received  a  blow  on 
the  head  and  was  stunned;  I  expected 
nothing  worse.  But  to  the  two  young 
ones  who  had  never  before  seen  the 
deathly  aspect  of  unconsciousness,  there 
was  something  terrible  in  her  cold,  silent 
stillness. 

Dulcie  knelt  by  her,  rubbing  her  hands, 
and  Aubrey  stood  by,  gazing  miserably 
on  the  beautiful,  quiet  face,  with  its  closed 
eyes,  and  long  lashes  lying  black  on  the 
soft  white  cheeks. 

"My  darling!  I  have  killed  her,"  he 
murmured  wildly ;  "  my  darling." 

Dulcie  sprang  up,  leaving  go  of  the 
hands  she  had  been  chafing.  "  Killed  ! 
nonsense,"  she  said,  with  a  hard,  mirthless 
laugh.  "  It  is  only  a  faint.  I  will  run  and 
get  some  brandy,  and  order  her  bed  to  be 
got  ready." 

"  Yes,  do  that  ;  she  will  be  all  right  di- 
rectly," I  said.  "  You  are  right,  Dulcie. 
Run  on,  and  I  will  carry  her  home." 

Our  conjectures  were  correct.  Mrs. 
Charleton  presently  came  to,  and  declared 
herself  none  the  worse  for  the  accident, 
except  for  a  bad  headache. 

The  only  person  who  had  come  off 
badly  was  Dulcie,  who  roamed  about  the 
beach  all  the  evening,  looking  very  dull 
and  lonely. 

I  guessed  that  she  was  repeating  over 
and  over  to  herself  the  endearments  her 
lover  had  used  for  Mrs.  Charleton. 

Aubrey  has  been  talking  to  me  for  at 
least  two  hours,  and  would  be  talking  still 
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if  I  had  not  sent  him  to  bed.  He  is  in 
a  regular  lover's  Inferno,  and  does  not 
know  what  he  means  or  wants,  or  anything 
else,  except  that  he  is  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Charleton,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  in  love 
with  Dulcie. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  he  kept  on  repeat- 
in?;  "I  won't  be  dishonorable  if  1  can 
help  it.  She  —  Mrs.  Charleton,  I  mean  — 
says  I  ought  to  propose  to  Dulcie.  So  I 
will.  But  1  don't  suppose  she  cares  for 
me  any  longer.  How  can  she?  If  she 
does  have  me  Til  be  good  to  her,  on  ray 
honor  I  will.  I  am  not  such  a  selfish 
devil  as  to  go  and  wreck  her  life  because 
I  made  a  mistake  myself.'* 

"  All  right ;  then  for  goodness'  sake  do 
propose  to  her,  and  don^  make  a  fuss  over 
it,"  I  said  rather  irritably,  for  I  was  get- 
ting sleepy,  and  felt  cross  with  the  fellow, 
for  Dulcie's  sake.  **  If  she  does  have 
you,  you  are  a  lucky  dog,  and  you  have 
my  congratulations.  Don't  make  a  mar- 
tyr of  yourself." 

**  Not  I  ;  at  least  not  to  her.  She  is  a 
duck,"  he  said,  and  I  think  he  meant  it. 

Who  would  not  call  Dulcie  a  duck  ? 


September  i6:  Morning. 

The  poet  has  done  it ;  proposed,  I 
mean  ;  and  has  just  come  to  tell  me  of  it. 
But  she  has  snubbed  him,  and  given  a 
most  decided  do.  Brave,  true,  unselfish 
little  Dulcie  !  As  if  I  did  not  know  what 
it  has  cost  you. 

Yet  I  believe  there  is  a  little  element  of 
contempt  for  the  poet  in  her  straightfor- 
ward heart.  I  hope  so.  It  will  help  her 
to  get  over  it  the  quicker,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  think  she  would  soon  have  been 
disillusionized  if  she  had  married  Aubrey. 

Well !  it  is  over,  this  play  which  I  have 
been  watching,  or  rather  acting  in. 

To-morrow  Dulcie  goes  back  to  lessons, 
and  detestable  little  boys  and  girls,  who 
will  make  her  grow  old  and  faoed  before 
she  is  thirty.  The  Fates  order  it  so,  and 
none  may  alter  their  decree. 

I  wish  I  could  help  her.  How  can  I  ? 
If  she  had  married  Aubrey  I  would  have 
left  my  paltrv  fortune  to  their  son  and 
heir,  and  so  have  done  her  good  in  that 
way. 

What  can  I  do  for  her?  Would  it  in- 
sult her  if  I  gave  her  a  new  frock  and  hat, 
I  wonder?  Surely  not,  coming  from  an 
old  boy  like  me.  Yet  that  won't  do  her 
much  good.  Nothing  will  help  her,  un- 
less I  adopt  her,  and  I  am  not  so  old  as 
all  that.  People  would  w*ant  me  to  marry 
her  next. 


Marry  Dulcie  ?  Well,  why  not  ?  Would 
she  have  me  ?  She  says  what  she  wants 
is  some  one  to  love  her,  and  I  can  prom- 
ise to  do  that.  I  would  make  her  life  one 
long  holiday,  and  give  her  pretty  things  to 
her  heart's  content. 

Forty  years  old  ;  it  is  not  such  a  great 
age  after  all.  Others  have  waited  till  then, 
w'hy  not  I  ?  If  I  have  got  rusty  and  old- 
fashioned,  Dulcie  would  brush  me  up,  and 
I  would  be  her  slave.  No  fear  of  my  run- 
ning after  lovely  widows  and  naughty 
sirens  with  eyes  like  Mrs.  Charleton. 

What  shall  I  do?  I  am  like  the  poet, 
with  his  eternal  "What  shall  I  do?" 

I  know  what  I  will  do,  —  I  will  go  and 
see  what  Dulcie  is  about ;  if  she  is  very 
unhappy  I  will  try  to  comfort  her — and 
perhaps 

September  i6:  Evening. 

I  went  to  the  public  sitting-room  that 
no  one  uses  in  the  morning  but  Dulcie, 
and  opened  the  door  quietly. 

There  she  was,  my  little  drl»  standing 
by  the  window  in  her  shabby  Drown  frock, 
looking  so  lonely  that  my  heart  began  to 
ache  for  her. 

Her  child-face  was  downcast,  her  blue 
eyes  hidden  by  the  long  lashes  that  curled 
on  the  soft-tinted  cheeks. 

When  I  came  in  she  looked  up  at  me 
with  a  pitiful  little  smile ;  sad,  imploring, 
deprecating,  shy,  all  at  once.  I  could  find 
nothing  to  say  to  comfort  her.  I  felt 
tongue-tied,  as  confused  as  any  foolish 
boy. 

So  we  stood  silently  looking  at  each 
other  for  a  moment;  then  my  love  and 
pity  overcame  me.  I  don't  care  if  you 
laugh  at  me.  I  could  not  help  loving  and 
pitying  Dulcie,  and  at  that  moment  there 
seemed  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  1  ought 
to  do. 

"  Dulcie,"  I  said,  and  held  out  both  my 
arms  towards  her. 

K.  Carmarthen. 


From  Macmillan*8  Magazine. 
THOMAS  MOORE.» 

It  would  be  interesting,  though  perhaps 
a  little  impertinent,  to  put  to  any  given 
number  of  well-informed  persons  under 
the  age  of  forty  or  fifty  the  sudden  query 
who  was  Thomas   Brown  the  Younger? 

*  Etude  Bur  la  Vie  et  lea  GBuvres  de  Thomaa  Moore ; 
byGustaveVallat.  Pari*:  Rousseau.  London t  Aabar 
and  Co.    Dublin ;  Hodges,  Figgis,  and  Co.    1887. 
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And  it  is  very  possible  that  a  majority 
of  them  would  answer  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  Rugby.  It  is  certain  that 
with  respect  to  that  part  of  his  work  in 
which  he  was  pleased  so  to  call  himself, 
Moore  is  but  little  known.  The  consider- 
able mass  of  his  hack-work  has  gone 
whither  all  hack-work  goes,  fortunately 
enough  for  those  of  us  who  have  to  do 
it.  The  vast  monument  erected  to  him 
by  his  pupil,  friend,  and  literary  executor 
Lord  Russell,  or  rather  Lord  John  Russell 
(for  we  do  not  say  that "  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough "  fought  at  Sedgmoor  or  "  the 
Duke  of  Wellington"  at  Assaye),  is  a 
monument  of  such  a  Cyclopean  order  of 
architecture,  both  in  respect  of  bulk  and 
in  respect  of  style,  that  most  honest  biog- 
raphers and  critics  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  have  explored  its  recesses  but 
cursorily.  Even  of  his  poems  proper  less 
is  now  read  than  of  any  of  the  brilliant 
group  of  poets  of  which  he  was  one,  with 
the  possible  exceptions  of  Crabbe  and 
Rogers;  while,  more  unfortunate  than 
Crabbe,  he  has  had  no  Mr.  Courthope  to 
come  to  his  rescue.  And  this  brings  us 
to  the  book  which  is  in  more  wavs  than 
one  the  text-book  of  this  paper.  We  shall 
not  h^ve  very  much  to  say  of  the  details 
of  M.  Vallat  s  very  creditable  and  useful 
monograph.  It  would  be  possible,  if  we 
were  merely  reviewingit,  topick  out  some 
of  the  curious  errors  of  hasty  deduction 
which  are  never  wanting  in  a  book  of  its 
nationality.  If  (and  no  shame  to  him) 
Moore's  father  sold  cheese  and  whisky, 
U  whisky  dVrlande  was  no  doubt  his 
staple  commodity  in  the  one  branch,  but 
sc3irce\y  iefromage  de  Stilton  in  the  other. 
An  English  lawyer's  studies  are  not  even 
now,  except  at  the  universities  and  for 
purposes  of  perfunctory  examination,  very 
much  in  Justinian,  and  in  Moore's  time 
they  were  still  less  so.  And  if  Bromham 
Church  is  near  Sloperton,  then  it  will  fol- 
low as  the  night  the  day  that  it  is  not 
dans  U  Bedfordshire.  But  these  thino;s 
matter  very  little.  They  are  found  in 
their  different  kinds  in  all  books  ;  and  if 
we  English  bookmakers  (at  least  some  of 
us)  are  not  likely  to  make  a  Bordeaux 
wine-merchant  sell  Burgundy  as  his  chief 
commodity,  or  say  that  a  village  near 
Amiens  is  dans  U  Biarn^  we  no  doubt  do 
other  things  quite  as  bad.  On  the  whole, 
M.  Vallat's  slcetch,  though  of  moderate 
length,  is  quite  the  soberest  and  most 
trustworthy  sketch  of  Moore's  life  and  of 
his  books,  as  books  merely,  that  I  know. 
In  matters  of  pure  criticism  M.  Vallat  is 
less    blameless.    He    quotes    authorities 
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with  that  ajjparent  indifference  to,  or  even 
ignorance  of,  their  relative  value  which  is 
so  yawning  a  pit  for  the  feet  of  the  for- 
eigner in  all  cases;  and  perhaps  a  wider 
knowledge  of  English  poetry  in  general 
would  have  been  a  better  preparation 
for  the  study  of  Moore's  in  particular. 
"Never,"  says  M.  Renan  in  his  latest 
work,  *•  never  does  a  foreigner  satisfv  the 
nation  whose  history  he  writes  ; "  anci  this 
is  as  true  of  literary  history  as  of  history 
proper.  But  M.  Vallat  satisfies  us  in  a 
very  considerable  degree  ;  and  even  put- 
ting aside  the  question  whether  he  is  sat- 
isfactory altogether,  he  has  given  us  quite 
sufficient  text  in  the  mere  fact  that  he  has 
bestowed  upon  Moore  an  amount  of  atten- 
tion and  competence  which  no  compatriot 
of  the  author  of  "  Lalla  Rookh  "  has  cared 
to  bestow  for  many  years. 

I  shall  also  here  take  the  liberty  of  neg- 
lecting a  very  great  —  as  far  as  bulk  goes 
by  far  the  greatest  —  part  of  Moore's  per- 
formance. He  has  inserted  so  many  in- 
teresting autobiographical  particulars  in 
the  prefaces  to  his  complete  works,  that 
visits  to  the  great  mausoleum  of  the  Rus- 
sell memoirs  are  rarely  necessary  and  still 
more  rarely  profitable.  His  work  for  the 
booksellers  was  done  at  a  time  when  the 
best  class  of  such  v/ork  was  much  better 
done  than  the  best  class  of  it  is  now ;  but 
it  was  after  all  work  for  the  booksellers. 
His  "History  of  Ireland,"  his  "Life  of 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,"  etc.,  may  be 
pretty  exactlv  gauged  by  saying  that  they 
are  a  good  deal  better  than  Scott's  work 
of  a  merely  similar  kind  (in  which  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  I  do  not  in- 
clude the  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  "  or 
the  introductions  to  the  Dryden,  the  Swift, 
and  the  Ballantync  novels),  not  nearly  so 
good  as  Southey's,  and  not  quite  so  good 
as  Campbell's.  The  life  of  Byron  holds  a 
different  place.  With  the  poems,  or  some 
of  them,  it  forms  the  only  part  of  Moore's 
literary  work  which  is  still  read ;  and 
though  it  is  read  much  more  for  its  sub- 
stance than  for  its  execution,  it  is  still  a 
masterly  performance  of  a  very  difficult 
task.  The  circumstances  which  brought 
it  about  are  well  known,  and  no  discussion 
of  them  would  be  possible  without  plung- 
ing into  the  Byron  controversy  generally, 
which  the  present  writer  most  distinctly 
declines  to  do.  But  these  circumstances, 
with  other  things  among  which  Moore's 
own  comparative  faculty  for  the  business 
may  be  not  unjustly  mentioned,  prevent  it 
from  taking  rank  at  all  approaching  that 
of  Boswell's  or  Lockhart's  inimitable  biog- 
raphies.    The  chief  thing  to  note  in  it  as 
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regards  Moore  himself  is  the  h«lp  it  gives 
in  a  matter  to  which  we  shall  have  to  refer 
again,  his  attitude  towards  those  whom 
his  time  still  called  "the  great." 

And  so  we  are  left  with  the  poems  — 
not  an  inconsiderable  companion  seeing 
that  its  stature  is  some  seven  hundred 
small  quarto  pages  closely  packed  with 
verses  in  double  columns.  Part  of  this 
volume  is  however  devoted  to  **  The  Epi- 
curean," a  not  unremarkable  example  of 
ornate  prose  in  many  respects  resembling 
the  author's  verse.  Indeed,  as  close  read- 
ers of  Moore  know,  there  exists  an  unfin- 
ished verse  form  of  it  which  in  style  and 
general  character  is  not  unlike  a  more 
serious  "  Lalla  Rookh."  As  far  as  poetry 
goes,  almost  everything  that  will  be  said 
of  "  Lalla  Rookh ''  might  be  said  of  "  Alci- 
phron ; "  this  latter,  however,  is  a  little 
more  Byronic  than  its  more  famous  sister, 
and  in  that  respect  not  quite  so  success- 
ful. 

Moore's  life,  which  is  not  uninteresting 
as  a  key  to  his  personal  character,  is  very 
fairly  treated  by  M.  Valla t,  chiefly  from 
the  poet's  own  authority;  but  it  need  not 
detain  us  very  long.  He  was  born  at 
Dublin  on  May  28th,  1779.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  his  origin.  His  father, 
John  Moore,  was  a  small  grocer  and  liquor- 
shop  keeper  who  received  later  the  place 
of  barrack -master  from  a  patron  of  his 
son.  The  mother,  Anastasia  Codd,  was  a 
Wexford  girl,  and  seems  to  have  been 
well  educated  and  somewhat  above  her 
husband  in  station.  Thomas  was  sent  to 
several  private  schools,  where  he  appears 
to  have  attained  some  scholarship  and  to 
have  early  practised  composition  in  the 
tongue  of  the  hated  Saxon.  When  he  was 
fourteen,  the  first  measure  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  (which  gave  votes  and  other 
things  to  the  dwellers  in  the  cold  shade) 
opened  Trinity  College  to  him,  and  that 
establishment,  "the  intellectual  eye  of 
Ireland "  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  has 
justly  called  it,  received  him  a  year  later. 
The  "  silent  sister  "  has  always  fostered  a 
l^enial,  if  inexact,  fashion  01  scholarship 
in  which  Moore's  talents  were  well  suited 
to  shine,  and  a  pleasant  social  atmosphere 
wherein  he  was  also  not  misplaced.  But 
the  time  drew  near  to  '98,  and  Moore, 
although  he  had  always  too  good  sense  to 
dip  deeply  into  sedition,  was  certain  from 
his  sentimental  habits  to  run  some  risk  of 
being  thought  to  have  dipped  in  it.  To 
the  end  of  his  life,  though  it  is  certain  that 
he  would  have  regarded  what  is  called 
nationalism  in  our  days  with  disgust  and 
horror,  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  using 
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the  loosest  of  lan^age  on  subjects  where 
precision  is  particularly  to  be  desired. 
Robert  Emmet  was  his  contemporary,  and 
the  action  which  the  authorities  took  was 
but  too  well  justified  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  insurrection  later.  A  commission  was 
named  for  purifying  the  college.  Its  head 
was  Lord  Clare,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Irishmen,  the  base  or  ignorant  vilifying  of 
whom  by  some  persons  in  these  days  nas 
been  one  of  the  worst  results  of  the  Home 
Rule  movement.  It  had  a  rather  comic 
assessor  in  Dr.  Duigenan,  the  same,  1  be- 
lieve, of  whom  it  has  been  recorded  that, 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  his  academic  career 
and  when  a  junior  fellow,  he  threatened  to 
"  bulge  the  provost's  eye."  The  oath  was 
tendered  to  each  examinate,  and  on  the 
day  before  Moore's  appearance  Emmet 
and  others  had  gone  by  default,  while  it 
was  at  least  whispered  that  there  had  been 
treachery  in  the  camp.  Moore's  own  per- 
formance by  his  own  account  was  heroic 
and  successful ;  by  another,  which  he  verv 
fairly  gives,  a  little  less  heroic  but  still 
successful.  Both  show  clearly  that  Clare 
was  nothing  like  the  stage  tyrant  which 
the  imagination  of  the  seditious  has  chosen 
to  represent  him  as  being.  That  M.  Val- 
lat  should  talk  rather  foolishly  about  Em* 
met  was  to  be  expected;  lor  Emmet*s 
rhetorical  rubbish  was  sure  to  impose,  and 
has  always  imposed,  on  Frenchmen.  The 
truth  of  course  is  that  this  young  person 

—  though  one  of  those  whom  every  hu- 
mane man  would  like  to  keep  mewed  up 
till  they  arrived,  if  they  ever  did  arrive, 
which  is  improbable,  at  years  of  discretion 

—  was  one  of  the  most  mischievous  of 
agitators.  He  was  one  of  those  who  light 
a  bonfire  and  then  are  shocked  at  its  burn- 
ing, who  throw  a  kingdom  into  anarchy 
and  misery  and  think  that  they  are  cleared 
by  a  reference  to  Harmodius  and  Aristo 
geiton.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fearful  de» 
lights  of  the  educated  Tory  to  remember 
what  the  grievance  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton  really  was.  Moore  (who  had 
something  of  the  folly  of  Emmet,  but  none 
of  his  reckless  conceit)  escaped,  and  his 
family  must  have  been  exceedingly  glad 
to  send  him  over  to  the  Isle  of  Britain. 
He  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1799* 
but  hardly  made  even  a  pretence  of  read- 
ing law.  What  happened  to  him  exactly, 
is  one  of  those  puzzles  which  in  the  days 
when  society  was  much  smaller,  the  mak- 
ers of  literature  fewer,  and  the  resources 
of  patronage  greater,  continually  meet  the 
student  of  literary  history.  Moore  toiled 
not  neither  did  he  spin.  He  slipped,  ap- 
parently on  the  mere  strength  of  an  oroi- 
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nary  introduction,  into  the  good  graces  of 
Lord  Moira,  who  introduced  him  to  the 
exiled  royal  family  of  France,  and  to  the 
richest  members  of  the  whig  aristocracy 
—  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  and  others,  not  to  mention 
the  Prince  of  Wales  himself.  The  young 
Irishman  had  indeed,  like  others,  his  pro- 
posals in  his  pocket  —  proposals  for  a 
translation  of  Anacreon  which  appeared. 
iu  May,  1800.  The  thing  which  thus 
founded  one  of  the  easiest,  if  not  the  most 
wholly  triumphant,  of  literary  careers  is 
not  a  bad  thing.  The  original,  now  aban- 
doned as  a  clever  though  late  imitation, 
was  known  even  in  Moore *s  time  to  be  in 
parts  of  very  doubtful  authenticity,  but  it 
still  remains,  as  an  original,  a  very  pretty 
thing.  Moore's  version  is  not  ciuite  so 
pretty,  and  is  bolstered  out  witn  para- 
phrase and  amplification  to  a  rather  intol- 
erable extent.  But  there  was  considera- 
ble fellow-feeling  between  the  author,  who- 
ever he  was,  and  the  translator,  and  the 
result  is  not  despicable.  Still  there  is  no 
doubt  that  work  as  good  or  better  might 
appear  now,  and  the  author  would  be  lucky 
if  he  cleared  a  hundred  pounds  and  a  fa- 
vorable review  or  two  by  the  transaction. 
Moore  was  made  for  lite.  These  things 
happen  at  one  time  and  do  not  happen  at 
another.  We  are  inclined  to  accept  all 
such  as  ultimate  facts  into  which  it  is 
useless  to  inquire.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  among  the  numerous  fixed  laws  of 
the  universe  any  one  which  regulates  the 
proportion  of  literary  desert  to  immediate 
reward,  and  it  is  on  the  whole  well  that  it 
should  be  so.  At  any  rate  the  publication 
increased  Moore's  claims  as  a  lion,  and 
encouraged  him  to  publish  next  year  the 
**  Poems  of  the  late  Thomas  Little  "  (he 
always  stuck  to  the  Christian  name),  which 
put  up  his  fame  and  rather  put  down  his 
character. 

In  later  editions  Thomas  Little  has  been 
so  much  subjected  to  the  fig-leaf  and  knife 
that  we  have  known  readers  who  wondered 
why  on  earth  any  one  should  ever  have 
objected  to  him.  He  was  a  good  deal 
more  uncastrated  originally,  but  there 
never  was  much  harm  in  him.  It  is  true 
that  the  excuse  made  by  Sterne  for 
Tristram  Shandy,  and  often  repeated  for 
Moore,  does  not  quite  apply.  There  is 
not  much  guilt  in  Little,  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly not  much  innocence.  He  knows 
that  a  certain  amount  of  not  too  gross 
indecency  will  raise  a  snigger,  and  like 
Voltaire  and  Sterne  himself  he  goes  and 
does  it.  But  he  does  not  do  it  very  wick- 
edly.   The   propriety  of  the  nineteenth 
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century,  moreover,  had  not  then  made  the 
surprisingly  rapid  strides  of  a  few  years 
later,  and  some  time  had  to  pass  before 
Moore  was  to  go  out  with  Jeffrey  and 
nearly  challenge  Byron  for  questioning 
his  morality.  The  rewards  of  his  harm- 
less iniquity  were  at  hand ;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1803  he  was  made  secretary  of 
the  admiralty  in  Bermuda.  Bermuda,  it 
is  said,  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  place ; 
but  either  there  is  no  secretary  of  the 
admiralty  there  now,  or  they  do  not  give 
the  post  to  young  men  four-and-twenty 
years  old  who  have  written  two  very  thin 
volumes  of  light  verses.  The  Bermoothes 
are  not  still  vexed  with  that  kind  of  civil 
servant.    The  appointment  was  not  alto- 

f ether  fortunate  for  Moore,  inasmuch  as 
is  deputy  (for  they  not  only  gave  nice 
berths  to  men  of  letters  then,  but  let  them 
have  deputies)  embezzled  public  and  pri- 
vate moneys  with  disastrous  results  to  his 
easy-going  principal.  But  for  the  time  it 
was  all,  as  most  things  were  with  Moore, 
plain  sailing.  He  went  out  in  a  frigate, 
and  was  the  delight  of  the  gun-room.  As 
soon  as  he  ^ot  tired  of  the  Bermudas,  he 
appointed  his  deputy  and  went  to  travel  in 
America,  composing  large  numbers  of 
easy  poems.  In  October,  1804,  he  was 
back  in  England,  still  voyaging  at  his 
Majesty^s  expense,  and  having  achieved 
his  fifteen  months'  trip  wholly  on  those 
terms.  Little  is  heard  of  him  tor  the  next 
two  years,  and  then  the  publication  of  his 
American  and  other  poems,  with  some 
free  reflections  on  the  American  charac- 
ter, brought  down  on  him  the  wrath  of  the 
Edinburgh^  and  provoked  the  famous  lead- 
less  or  half-leadless  duel  at  Chalk  Farm. 
It  was  rather  hard  on  Moore,  for  the  real 
cause  of  his  casti^ation  was  that  he  had 
offended  democratic  principles,  while  the 
ostensible  cause  was  that,  as  Thomas  Lit- 
tle, he  had  five  years  before  written  loose 
and  humorous  verses.  So  at  least  thinks 
M.  Vallat,  with  whom  we  are  not  wholly 
disposed  to  agree,  for  Jeffrey,  though  a 
Whig,  was  no  democrat,  and  he  was  a 
rather  strict  moralist.  However,  no  harm 
came  of  the  meeting  in  any  sense,  though 
its  somewhat  burlesque  termination  made 
the  irreverent  laugh.  It  was  indeed  not 
fated  that   Moore  should   smell  serious 

Eowder,  though  his  courage  seems  to  have 
een  fully  equal  to  any  such  occasion. 
The  same  year  brought  him  two  unques- 
tioned ana  unalloyed  advantages,  the 
friendship  of  Rogers  and  the  beginning 
of  the  **  Irish  Melodies,"  from  which  he 
reaped  not  a  little  solid  benefit,  and  which 
contain  by  far  his  highest  and  most  lasting 
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poetry.  It  is  curious  but  by  no  means 
unexampled  that,  at  the  very  time  at  which 
he  was  thus  showing  that  he  had  found 
his  right  way,  he  also  diverged  into  one 
wholly  wrong  —  that  of  the  serious  and 
very  ineffective  satires,  **  Corruption," 
"Intolerance,"  and  others.  The  year 
1809  brought  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers"  with  a  gibe  from  Byron  and 
a  challenge  from  Moore.  But  Moore's 
challenges  were  fated  to  have  no  other 
result  than  making  the  challenged  his 
friends  for  life.  All  this  time  he  had 
been  more  or  less  "about  town."  In  181 1 
he  married  Elizabeth  Dvke  ("  Bessv  "),  an 
actress  of  virtue  and  oeauty,  ancf  wrote 
the  very  inferior  comic  opera  of  "The 
Blue-Stocking."  Lord  Moira  gave  the 
pair  a  home  first  in  his  own  house,  then 
at  Kegworth  near  Donington,  whence 
they  moved  to  Ashbourne.  Moore  was 
busy  now.  The  politics  of  "The  Two- 
penny Postbag  "  are  of  course  sometimes 
dead  enough  to  us;  but  sometimes  also 
they  are  not,  and  then  the  easy  grace  of 
the  satire,  which  is  always  pungent  and 
never  venomed,  is  not  much  below  Can- 
ning. Its  author  also  did  a  good  deal  of 
other  work  of  the  same  kind,  besides  be- 
ginning to  review  for  the  Edinburgh. 
Considering  that  he  was  in  a  way  making 
his  bread  and  butter  by  lampooning,  how- 
ever good-humoredly,  the  ruler  of  his 
country,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  little 
unreasonable  in  feeling  shocked  that  Lord 
Moira,  on  going  as  viceroy  to  India,  did 
not  provide  for  him.  In  the  first  place  he 
was  provided  for  already ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place  you  cannot  reasonably  expect 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  independence 
and  those  of  dependence  at  the  same  time. 
At  the  end  of  1817  he  left  Mayfield  (his 
cottage  near  Ashbourne)  and  Lord  Moira 
for  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Sloperton,  a  cot- 
tage near  Bowood,  the  end  of  the  one  so- 
journ and  the  beginning  of  the  other  being 
distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  his  two 
best  works  next  to  the  "  Irish  Melodies  " 
--  "  Lalla  Rookh  "  and  "  The  Fudge  Fam- 
ily  at  Paris."  His  first  and  almost  his 
only  heavy  stroke  of  ill-luck  now  came  on 
him ;  his  deputy  at  Bermuda  levanted 
with  some  six  thousand  pounds,  for  which 
Moore  was  liable.  Many  friends  came  to 
his  aid,  and  after  some  delay  and  negotia- 
tions, during  which  he  had  to  go  abroad, 
Lord  Lansdowne  paid  what  was  neces 
sary.  But  Moore  afterwards  paid  Lord 
Lansdowne,  which  makes  a  decided  dis> 
tinction  between  his  conduct  and  that  of 
Theodore  Hook  in  a  similar  case. 
Although  the  days  of  Moore  lasted  for 


half  an  ordinary  life-time  after  this,  they 
saw  few  important  events  save  the  im- 
broglio over  the  Byron  memoirs.  They 
saw  also  the  composition  of  a  great  deal 
of  literature  <and  journalism,  all  very  well 
paid,  notwithstanding  which,  Moore  seems 
to  have  been  always  in  a  rather  unintelli- 
gible state  of  pecuniary  distress.  That 
he  made  his  parents  an  allowance,  as  some 
allege  in  explanation,  will  not  in  the  least 
account  for  this  ;  for,  creditable  as  it  was 
in  him  to  make  it,  this  allowance  did  not 
exceed  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  and  he 
must  have  spent  little  in  an  ordinary  way. 
His  Sloperton  establishment  was  of  the 
most  modest  character,  while  his  wife  was 
an  excellent  manager,  and  never  went  into 
society.  Probably  he  might  have  en- 
dorsed, if  he  had  been  asked,  the  great 
principle  which  somebody  or  other  has 
formulated,  that  the  most  expensive  way 
of  living  is  staying  in  other  people's 
houses.  At  any' rate  his  condition  was 
rather  precarious  till  1835,  when  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Lord  Lansdowne  ob- 
tained for  him  a  pension  from  the  Civil 
List  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  In 
his  very  last  days  this  was  further  in- 
creased by  an  additional  hundred  a  year 
to  his  wife.  His  end  was  not  happy.  The 
softening  of  the  brain,  which  set  in  about 
1848,  and  which  had  been  preceded  for 
some  time  by  premonitory  symptoms,  can 
hardly,  as  in  the  cases  of  Scott  and 
Southey,  be  set  down  to  overwork,  for 
though  Moore  had  not  been  idle,  his  lit- 
erary life  had  been  mere  child's  play  to 
theirs.  He  died  on  February  26th,  1852. 
Of  Moore's  character  not  much  need  be 
said,  nor  need  what  is  said  be  otherwise 
than  favorable.  Not  only  to  modern 
tastes  but  to  the  sturdier  tastes  of  his  own 
day,  and  even  of  the  days  immediately  be- 
fore his,  there  was  a  little  too  much  of  the 
parasite  and  the  hanger-on  about  him.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  a  man  of  his  talents, 
when  he  had  once  obtained  a  start,  might 
surely  have  gone  "his  own  way  and  lived 
his  own  life  without  taking  up  the  position 
of  a  kind  of  superior  gamekeeper  or  stew* 
ard  at  rich  men's  gates.  But  race,  fash- 
ion, and  a  good  many  other  things  have  to 
be  taken  into  account ;  and  it  is  fair  to 
Moore  to  remember  that  he  was,  as  it 
were  from  the  first,  bound  to  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  "  the  great,"  and  could  hardly 
liberate  himself  from  them  without  churl- 
ishness and  violence.  Moreover  it  cannot 
possibly  be  denied  by  any  fair  critic  that 
if  he  accepted  to  some  extent  the  awkward 
position  of  led  poet,  he  showed  in  it  as 
much  independence  as  was   compatible 
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with  the  function.  Both  in  money  mat- 
ters, in  his  language  to  his  patrons,  and  in 
a  certain  general  but  indefinable  tone  of 
behavior,  he  contrasts  not  less  favorably 
than  remarkably  both  with  the  ultra-Tory 
Hook,  to  whom  we  have  already  compared 
him,  and  with  the  ultra- Radical  Leigh 
Hunt.  Moore  had  as  little  of  Wagg  as  he 
had  of  Skimpole  about  him;  though  he 
allowed  his  way  of  life  to  compare  in  some 
respects  perilously  with  theirs.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  look  at  his  letters  to  Byron 
—  always  ready  enough  to  treat  as  span- 
iels those  of  his  inferiors  in  station  who 
appeared  to  be  of  the  spaniel  kind  —  to 
appreciate  his  general  attitude,  and  his 
behavior  in  this  instance  is  by  no  means 
different  from  his  behavior  in  others.  As 
a  politician  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  at 
least  thought  himself  to  be  quite  sincere. 
It  may  be  that,  if  he  had  been,  his  polit- 
ical satires  would  have  galled  Tories  more 
than  they  did  then,  and  could  hardly  be 
read  by  persons  of  that  persuasion  with 
such  complete  enjoyment  as  they  can  now. 
But  the  insincerity  was  quite  unconscious, 
and  indeed  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  insincerity  at  all.  Moore  had  not  a 
political  head,  and  in  English  as  in  Irish 
politics  his  beliefs  were  probably  not 
founded  on  any  clearly  comprehended 
principles.  But  such  as  they  were  he  held 
to  them  firmly.  Against  his  domestic 
character  nobody  has  ever  said  anything ; 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  not  a 
few  of  the  best  as  well  as  of  the  greatest 
men  of  his  time,  Scott  as  well  as  Byron, 
Lord  John  Russell  as  well  as  Lord  Moira, 
appear  not  only  to  have  admired  his  abili- 
ties and  liked  his  social  qualities,  but  to 
have  sincerely  respected  his  character. 
And  so  we  may  at  last  find  ourselves  alone 
witli  the  plump  volume  of  poems  in  which 
we  shall  hardly  discover  with  the  amiable 
M.  Vallat,  •*  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  En- 
gland," but  in  which  we  shall  find  a  poet 
certainly,  and  if  not  a  very  great  poet,  at 
any  rate  a  poet  who  has  done  many  things 
well,  and  one  particular  thing  better  than 
anybody  else. 

irhe  volume  opens  with  "  Lalla  Rookh," 
a  proceeding  which,  if  not  justified  by 
chronology,  is  completely  justified  by  the 
facts  that  Moore  was  to  his  contempora- 
ries the  author  of  that  poem  chiefly,  and 
that  it  is  by  far  the  most  considerable 
thing  not  only  in  mere  bulk,  but  in  ar- 
rangement, plan,  and  style,  that  he  ever 
did.  Perhaps  I  am  not  quite  a  fair  jud^e 
of  **  Lalla  Rookh."  1  was  brought  up  in 
what  is  called  a  strict  household  where, 
though  the  rule  was  not,  as  far  as  I  can 
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remembtr,  enforced  by  any  penalties,  it 
was  a  point  of  honor  that  in  the  nursery 
and  schoolroom  none  but  "  Sunday  books 
should  be  read  on  Sunday.  But  this  se- 
verity was  tempered  by  one  of  the  ease- 
ments often  occurring  in  a  world  which,  if 
not  the  best,  is  certamly  not  the  worst  of 
all  possible  worlds.  For  the  convenience 
of  servants,  or  for  some  other  reason,  the 
children  were  much  more  in  the  drawing- 
room  on  Sundays  than  on  any  other  day, 
and  it  was  an  unwritten  rule  that  any  book 
that  lived  in  the  drawing-room  was  ht  Sun- 
day reading.  The  consequence  was  that 
from  the  time  I  could  read  till  childish 
things  were  put  away  I  used  to  spend  a 
considerable  part  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  in  reading  and  re-reading  a  collec- 
tion of  books,  four  of  which  were  Scott's 
poems,  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  the  **  Essays  of 
Elia"  (first  edition,  —  I  have  got  it  now), 
and  Southey's  "  Doctor."  Therefore  vl 
may  be  that  I  rank  *'  Lalla  Rookh  "  rather 
too  high.  At  the  same  time  I  confess 
that  it  still  seems  to  me  a  very  respecta- 
ble poem  indeed  of  the  second  rank.  Of 
course  it  is  artificial.  The  parade  of  sec- 
ond, or  third,  or  twentieth-hand  learning 
in  the  notes  makes  one  smile,  and  the 
whole  reminds  one  (as  I  dare  say  it  has 
reminded  many  others  before)  of  a  harp 
of  the  period  with  the  gilt  a  little  tar- 
nished, the  ribbons  more  than  a  little 
faded,  and  the  silk  stool  on  which  the 
young  woman  in  ringlets  used  to  sit  much 
worn.  All  this  is  easy  metaphorical  criti- 
cism, if  it  is  criticism  at  all.  For  I  am 
not  sure  that,  when  the  last  age  has  got  a 
little  further  off  from  our  descendants, 
they  will  see  anything  more  ludicrous  in 
such  a  harp  than  we  see  in  the  faded  spin- 
nets  of  a  generation  earlier  still.  But 
much  remains  to  Lalla  if  not  to  Feramorz. 
The  prose  interludes  have  lost  none  of 
their  airy  grace.  Even  Mr.  Burnand  has 
not  been  able  to  make  Mokanna  ridicu- 
lous, nor  have  the  recent  accounts  of  the 
actual  waste  of  desert  and  felt  huts  ban- 
ished at  least  the  poetical  beauty  of  "  Me- 
rou's  bright  palaces  and  groves."  There 
are  those  who  laugh  at  the  bower  of  roses 
by  Bendemeer's  stream  :  1  do  not.  "  Para- 
dise and  the  Peri  "  is  perhaps  the  prettiest 
purely  sentimental  poem  that  English  or 
any  other  language  can  show.  "The 
Fire- Worshippers "  is  rather  long,  but 
there  is  a  famous  fight  —  more  than  one 
indeed  —  in  it  to  relieve  the  monotony. 
For  "  The  Light  of  the  Harem  "  alone  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  up  much  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  even  "  The  Light  of  the 
Harem"    is   a   great    deal    better   than 
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Moore's  subseauent  attempt  in  the  style 
of  "Lalla  Rookh,"  or  something  like  it, 
**The  Loves  of  the  Angels."  There  is 
only  one  good  thing  that  I  can  find  to  sav 
of  tnat :  it  is  not  so  bad  as  the  poem  which 
similarity  of  title  makes  one  think  of  in 
connection  with  it  —  Lamartine's  disas- 
trous *♦  ChCite  d'un  Ange." 

As  "  Lalla  Rookh  "  is  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  Moore's  serious  poems,  so 
•*  The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris  is  far  the 
best  of  his  humorous  poems.  I  do  not 
forget  "The  Two-Penny  Postbag,"  nor 
many  capital  later  verses  of  the  same  kind, 
the  oest  of  which,  perhaps,  is  the  **  Epis* 
tie  from  Henry  of  Exeter  to  John  of 
Tchume."  But "  The  Fudge  Family  "  has 
all  the  merits  of  these  with  a  scheme  and 
framework  of  dramatic  character  which 
they  lack.  Miss  Biddy  and  her  vanities, 
Master  Bob  and  his  guttling,  the  eminent 
turncoat  Phil  Fudge,  Esq.,  himself  with 
his  politics,  are  all  excellent.  But  I  avow 
that  Phelim  Connor  is  to  me  the  most  de- 
lightful, though  he  has  always  been  rather 
a  puzzle.  If  he  is  intended  to  be  a  satire 
on  the  class  now  represented  by  the 
O'Briens  and  the  McCarthays  he  is  ex- 
quisite, and  it  is  small  wonder  that  Young 
Ireland  has  never  loved  Moore  much. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  Thomas  Brown 
the  Younger  meant  it,  or  at  least  wholly 
meant  it,  as  satire,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
best  proof  of  his  unpractical  way  of  look- 
ing at  politics.  For  Phelim  Connor  is  a 
much  more  damning  sketch  than  any  of  the 
Fudges.  Vanity,  gluttony,  the  scheming 
intrigues  of  eld,  may  not  be  nice  things, 
but  they  are  common  to  the  whole  human 
race.  The  ridiculous  rant  which  enjoys 
the  advantages  of  liberty  and  declaims 
against  the  excesses  of  tyranny  is  in  its 
perfection  Irish  alone.  However  this  may 
be,  these  lighter  poems  of  Moore  are 
great  fun,  and  it  is  no  small  misfortune 
that  the  younger  generation  of  readers 
pays  so  little  attention  to  them.  For  they 
are  full  of  acute  observation  of  manners, 
politics,  and  society  by  an  accomplished 
roan  of  the  world,  put  into  pointed  and 
notable  form  by  an  accomplished  man  of 
letters.  Our  fathers  knew  them  well,  and 
many  a  quotation  familiar  enough  at  sec- 
ond hana  is  due  originally  to  the  Fudge 
Familv  in  their  second  appearance  (not  so 
good,  but  still  good)  many  years  later,  to 
**  The  Two-Penny  Postbag  "  and  to  the 
long  list  of  miscellaneous  satires  and 
skits.  The  last  sentence  is  however  to 
be  taken  as  most  strictly  excluding  "  Cor- 
ruption," **  Intolerance,  and  "  The  Scep- 
tic."   "Rhymes   on  the    Road,"  travel- 


pieces  out  of  Moore's  line,  naay  also  be 
mercifully  left  aside  and  **  Evenines  in 
Greece ;  "  and  "  The  Summer  Ffite  '  (any 
universal  provider  would  have  supplied  as 
good  a  poem  with  the  supper  and  the  rout- 
seats)  need  not  delay  the  critic  and  will  not 
extraordinarily  delight  the  reader.  Not 
here  is  Moore's  spur  of  Parnassus  to  be 
found. 

For  that  domain  of  his  we  must  go  to 
the  songs  which,  in  extraordinary  num- 
bers, make  up  the  whole  of  the  divisions 
headed,  "  Irish  Melodies,"  "  National 
Airs,"  "Sacred  Songs,"  "Ballads  and 
Songs,"  and  some  of  the  finest  of  which 
are  found  outside  these  divisions  in  the 
longer  poems  from  "  Lalla  Rookh  "  down- 
wards. The  singular  musical  melody  of 
these  pieces  has  never  been  seriously  de- 
nied by  any  one,  but  it  seems  to  be 
thought,  especially  nowadays,  that  be- 
cause they  are  musically  melodious  they 
are  not  poetical.  It  is  probably  useless 
to  protest  against  a  prejudice  which,  where 
it  is  not  due  to  simple  thoughtlessness  or 
to  blind  following  of  fashion,  argues  a  cer- 
tain constitutional  defect  of  the  under- 
standing powers.  But  it  may  be  just  nec- 
essary to  repeat  pretty  firmly  that  any  one 
who  regards  even  with  a  tincture  of  con- 
tempt such  work  (to  take  various  charac- 
teristic examples)  as  Dryden's  lyrics,  as 
Shenstone's,  as  Moore's,  as  Macaulay's 
Lays,  because  he  thinks  that  if  he  did  not 
contemn  them,  his  worship  of  Shake- 
speare, of  Shelley,  of  Wordsworth  would 
seem,  or  would  be  suspect,  is  most  em- 
phatically not  a  critic  of  poetry  and  not 
even  a  catholic  lover  of  it.  Which  said, 
let  us  betake  ourselves  to  seeing  what 
Moore's  special  virtue  is.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged that  it  consists  partly  in  marrying; 
music  most  happily  to  verse  ;  but  what  is 
not  so  fully  acknowledged  as  it  ought  to 
be  is  that  it  also  consists  in  marrying 
music  not  merely  to  verse  but  to  poetry. 
Among  the  more  abstract  questions  of 
poetical  criticism  few  are  more  interest- 
ing than  this,  the  connection  of  what  may 
be  called  musical  music  with  poetical  mu- 
sic ;  and  it  is  one  which  has  not  been  much 
discussed.  Let  us  take  the  two  greatest 
of  Moore's  own  contemporaries  in  lyric, 
the  two  greatest  lyrists  as  some  think  (I 
give  no  opinion  on  this)  in  English,  and 
compare  their  work  with  his.  Shelley 
has  the  poetical  music  in  an  unsurpassa- 
ble and  sometimes  in  an  almost  unap- 
proached  degree,  but  his  verse  is  admit- 
tedly very  difficult  to  set  to  music.  1 
should  myself  go  farther  and  say  that  it 
has  in  it  some  indefinable  quality  antago- 
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nistic  to  such  setting.  Except  the  famous 
**  Indian  Serenade  I  do  not  know  any 
poem  of  Shelley*s  that  has  been  set  with 
anything  approaching  to  success,  and  in 
the  best  setting  that  I  know  of  this  the 
honeymoon  of  the  marriage  turns  into  a 
"red  moon"  before  long.  That  this  is 
not  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  Shelley 
likes  intricate  metres  any  one  who  exam- 
ines Moore  can  see.  That  it  is  due  merely 
to  the  fact  that  Shelley,  as  we  know  from 
Peacock,  was  almost  destitute  of  any  ear 
for  music  is  the  obvious  and  common 
explanation.  But  neither  will  this  serve, 
for  we  happen  also  to  know  that  Burns, 
whose  lyric,  of  a  higher  quality  than 
Moored  assorts  with  music  as  naturally 
as  Moore's  own,  was  quite  as  deficient  as 
Shelley  in  this  respect.  So  was  Scott, 
who  could  yet  write  admirable  songs  to  be 
sung.  It  seems  therefore  almost  impossi- 
ble, on  the  comparison  of  these  three 
instances,  to  deny  the  existence  of  some 
peculiar  musical  music  in  poetry,  which  is 
distinct  from  poetical  music,  though  it  may 
coexist  with  it  or  may  be  separated  from 
it,  and  which  is  independent  both  of  tech- 
nical musical  training  and  even  of  what  is 
commonly  called  "  ear  "  in  the  poet.  That 
Moore  possessed  it  in  probably  the  high- 
est degree,  will  I  think,  hardly  oe  denied. 
It  never  seems  to  have  mattered  to  him 
whether  he  wrote  the  words  for  the  air  or 
altered  the  air  to  suit  the  words.  The 
two  fit  like  a  glove,  and  if,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  the  same  or  a  similar  poet- 
ical measure  is  heard  set  to  another  air 
than  Moore's,  this  other  always  seems  in- 
trusive and  wrong.  He  draws  attention  in 
one  case  to  the  extraordinary  irregularity' 
of  his  own  metre  (an  irregularity  to  which 
the  average  pindaric  is  a  mere  jog-trot), 
yet  the  air  fits  it  exactly.  Of  course  the 
two  feet  which  most  naturally  go  to  music, 
the  anapaest  and  the  trochee,  are  common- 
est with  him ;  but  the  point  is  that  he 
seems  to  find  no  more  difficulty,  if  he  does 
not  take  so  much  pleasure,  in  setting  com- 
binations of  a  very  different  kind.  Nor  is 
this  peculiar  gift  by  any  means  unimpor- 
tant from  the  purely  poetical  side,  the  side 
on  which  the  verse  is  looked  at  without 
any  regard  to  air  or  accompaniment.  For 
the  great  drawback  to  "  songs  to  be  sung  " 
in  general  since  Elizabethan  days  (when, 
as  Mr.  Arber  and  Mr.  Bullen  have  shown, 
it  was  very  different)  has  been  the  con- 
stant tendency  of  the  verse-writer  to  sac- 
rifice to  his  musical  necessities  either 
meaning  or  poetic  sound  or  both.  The 
climax  of  this  is  of  course  reached  in  the 
ineffable  balderdash  which  usually  does 


duty  for  the  libretto  of  an  opera,  but  it  is 
quite  as  noticeable  in  the  ordinary  songs 
of  the  drawing-room.  Now  Moore  is  quite 
free  from  this  blame.  He  may  not  have 
the  highest  and  rarest  strokes  of  poetic 
expression  ;  but  at  any  rate  he  seldom  or 
never  sins  against  either  reason  or  poetry 
for  the  sake  of  rhythm  and  rhyme.  He  is 
always  the  master  not  the  servant,  the 
artist  not  the  clumsy  craftsman.  And  this 
I  say  not  by  any  means  as  one  likely  to 
pardon  poetical  shortcomings  in  considera- 
tion of  musical  merit,  for,  shameful  as  the 
confession  may  be,  a  little  music  goes  a 
long  way  with  me ;  and  what  music  I  do 
like,  is  rather  of  the  kind  opposite  to 
Moore's  facile  styles.  Yet  it  is  easy,  even 
from  the  musical  view,  to  exaggerate  his 
facility.  Berlioz  is  not  generally  thought 
a  barrel-organ  composer,  and  he  bestowed 
early  and  particular  pains  on  Moore. 

To  many  persons,  however,  the  results 
are  more  interesting  than  the  analysis  of 
their  qualities  and  principles ;  so  let  us 
^o  to  the  songs  themselves.  To  my  fancy 
the  three  best  of  Moore's  songs,  and  three 
of  the  finest  songs  in  any  language,  are 
"Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night,"  "When  in 
Death  I  shall  Calmly  Recline,"  and  "  I 
saw  from  the  Beach."  They  all  exemplify 
what  has  been  pointed  out  above,  the  com- 
plete adaptation  of  words  to  music  and 
music  to  words,  coupled  with  a  decidedly 
high  quality  of  poetical  merit  in  the  verse, 
quite  apart  from  the  mere  music.  It  can 
hardly  be  necessary  to  quote  them,  for 
they  are  or  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every- 
body ;  but  in  selecting  these  three  I  have 
no  intention  —  I  have  an  intention  as  dif- 
ferent as  may  possibly  be  —  of  distin- 
guishing them  in  point  of  general  excel- 
lence from  scores,  nay  hundreds  of  others. 
**  Go  where  Glory  waits  thee  "  is  the  first 
of  the  Irish  melodies,  and  one  of  the  most 
hackneyed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  bygone 
Pogsons.  But  its  merit  ought  in  no  way 
to  suffer  on  that  account  with  persons  who 
are  not  Pogsons.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
for  the  reader,  it  is  certainly  possible  for 
the  critic,  to  dismiss  Pogson  altogether, 
to  wave  Pogson  off,  and  to  read  anything 
as  if  it  had  never  been  read  before.  If 
this  be  done  we  shall  hardly  wonder  at 
the  delight  which  those  famous  men,  our 
fathers  who  were  before  us,  and  who  per- 
haps will  not  compare  altogether  badly 
with  ourselves,  took  in  Thomas  Moore. 
**  When  he  who  Adores  thee,"  is  supposed 
on  pretty  good  evidence  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  most  hollow  and  senseless 
of  all  pseudo-patriotic  delusions,  a  delu- 
sion of  which  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
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said  is  that  "  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for" 
it  has  been  about  the  last  thing  tnat  it 
ever  did  inspire,  and  that  most  persons 
who  have  suffered  from  it  have  usually 
had  the  good  sense  to  take  lucrative  places 
from  the  tyrant  as  soon  as  they  could  get 
them,  and  to  live  happily  ever  after.  But 
the  basest,  the  most  brutal,  and  the  blood- 
iest of  Saxons  may  recognize  in  Moore's 
poem  the  expression  of  a  possible,  if  not 
a  real,  feeling  given  with  infinite  grace  and 
pathos.  The  same  string  reverberates 
even  in  the  thrice  and  thousand  times 
hackneyed  *•  Harp  of  Tara."  **  Rich  and 
Rare  were  the  Gems  she  wore  "  is  chiefly 
comic  opera,  but  it  is  very  pretty  comic 
opera  ;  and  the  two  pieces  **  There  is  not 
in  the  Wide  World"  and  "  How  Dear  to 
me "  exemplify,  for  the  first  but  by  no 
means  for  the  last  time,  Moore's  extraor- 
dinary command  of  the  last  phase  of  that 
curious  thing  called  by  the  century  that 
gave  him  birth  sensibility.  We  have 
turned  Sensibility  out  of  doors ;  but  he 
would  be  a  rash  man  who  should  say  that 
we  have  not  let  in  seven  worse  devils  of 
the  gushing  kind  in  her  comparatively  in- 
nocent room. 

Then  we  may  skip  not  a  few  pieces, 
only  referring  once  more  to  "The  Leg- 
acy "  (**  When  in  Death  I  shall  calmly  re- 
cline"), an  anacreontic  quite  unsurpass- 
able in  its  own  kind.  VVe  need  dwell 
but  briefly  on  such  pieces  as  "Believe 
me  if  all  those  Endearing  Young  Charms," 
which  is  typical  of  much  that  Moore 
wrote,  but  does  not  reach  the  true  devil- 
may-care  note  of  Suckling,  or  as  "  By  the 
Hope  within  us  Springing,"  for  Moore's 
warlike  pieces  are  seldom  or  never  good. 
But  with  *•  Love's  Young  Dream "  we 
come  back  to  the  style  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  say  less  than  that  it  is  quite 
admirable  in  its  kind.  Then  after  a 
page  or  two  we  come  to  the  chief  cruces 
of  Moore's  pathetic  and  of  his  comic 
style,  *'  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  "  The 
Young  May  Moon"  and  "The  Minstrel 
Boy."  1  cannot  say  very  much  for  the 
last,  which  is  tainted  with  the  unreality  of 
all  Moore's  Tyrtean  efforts;  but  **The 
Young  May  Moon,"  could  not  be  better, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  abandon  the  rose, 
for  all  her  perfume  be  something  musty 
—  a  pot-pourri  rose  rather  than  a  fresh 
one.  The  song  of  O'Ruark  with  its  alto- 
gether fatal  climax, — 

On  our  side  is  virtue  and  Erin, 
On  theirs  is  the  Saxon  and  guilt  — 

(with  the  inimitable  reflection  it  carries 
with  it  that  it  was  an  Irishman  running 


away  with  an  Irishwoman  that  occasioned 
this  sweeping  moral  contrast)  must  be 
given  up ;  but  surely  not  so  "  Oh  had  we 
some  Bright  little  Isle  of  our  own."  For 
indeed  if  one  only  had  some  bright  little 
isle  of  that  kind,  some  "  rive  fiddle  oil  I'on 
aime  toujours,"  and  where  things  in  gen* 
eral  are  adjusted  to  such  a  state,  tnen 
would  Thomas  Moore  be  the  laureate  of 
that  bright  and  tight  little  island. 

But  it  is  alarming  to  find  that  we  have 
not  yet  got  through  twenty-five  pages  out 
of  some  hundred  or  two,  and  that  the 
"Irish  Melodies"  are  not  yet  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Not  a  few  of  the  best-known  of 
Moore's  songs,  including  "  Oft  in  the  Stilly 
Night,"  are  to  be  found  in  the  division  of 
"National  Airs,"  which  is  as  a  whole  a 
triumph  of  that  extraordinary  genius  for 
setting  which  has  been  already  noticed. 
Here  is  "Flow  on,  thou  Shining  River, ** 
here  the  capital  "When  I  touch  the 
String, "  on  which  Thackeray  loved  to 
make  variations.  But  "Oft  in  the  Stilly 
N  ight "  itself  is  far  above  the  others.  We 
do  not  say  "stilly"  now;  we  have  been 
taught  b^  Coleriage  (who  used  to  use  it 
freely  himself  before  he  laughed  at  it) 
to  laugh  at  "stilly"  and  "paly"  and  so 
forth.  But  the  most  acrimonious  critic 
may  be  challenged  to  point  out  another 
weakness  of  the  same  kind,  and  on  the 
whole  the  straightforward  simplicity  of 
the  phrase  equals  the  melody  of  the 
rhythm. 

The  "  Sacred  Songs  "  need  not  delay  us 
long,  for  they  are  not  better  than  sacred 
songs  in  general,  which  is  saying  remark- 
ably little.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
thing  in  them  is  the  well-known  couplet,  — > 

This  world  is  but  a  fleeting  show 
For  man's  illusion  given, 

which,  as  has  justly  been  observed,  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  singular  estimates  of 
the  divine  purpose  anywhere  to  be  found. 
But  Moore  might,  like  Mr.  Midshipman 
Easy,  have  excused  himself  by  remarking, 
"  Ah  I  well,  I  don't  understand  these 
things."  The  miscellaneous  division  of 
"  liallads,  Songs,"  etc.,  is  much  more  fruit- 
ful. "  The  Leaf  and  the  Fountain,'*  begin* 
ning  "Tell  me,  kind  seer,  pray  thee," 
though  rather  long,  is  singularly  good  of  its 
kind  —  the  kind  of  half-narrative  ballad. 
So  in  a  lighter  strain  is ''  The  Indian  Bark." 
Nor  is  Moore  less  at  home  after  his  own 
fashion  in  the  songs  from  the  "Anthol- 
ogy." It  is  true  that  the  same  fault  may 
be  found  here  which  has  been  found  with 
his  "  Anacreon,"  and  that  it  is  all  the  more 
sensible  because  at  least  in  some  cases 
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the  originals  are  much  higher  poetry  than 
the  pseudo-Teian.  To  the  form  and  style 
of  Meleager  Moore  could  not  pretend; 
but  as  these  are  rather  songs  on  Greek 
motives  than  translations  from  the  Greek, 
the  slackness  and  dilution  matter  less. 
But  the  strictly  miscellaneous  division 
holds  some  of  the  best  work.  We  could 
no  doubt  dispense  with  the  well-known 
ditty  (for  once  very  nearly  the  rubbish 
with  which  Moore  is  so  often  and  so  un- 
jusdy  charged)  where  Posada  rhymes  of 
necessity  to  Granada,  and  where,  quite 
against  the  author^s  habit,  the  ridiculous 
term  sultana  is  fished  out  to  do  similar 
duty  in  reference  to  the  Dulcinea,  or 
rather  to  the  Maritornes  of  a  muleteer. 
But  this  is  quite  an  exception,  and  as  a 
rule  the  facile  verse  is  as  felicitous  as  it 
is  facile.  Perhaps  no  one  stands  out  very 
far  above  the  rest ;  perhaps  all  have  more 
or  less  the  mark  of  easy  variations  on  a 
few  well-known  themes.  The  old  com- 
parison that  they  are  as  numerous  as 
motes,  as  bright,  as  fleeting,  and  as  indi- 
vidually insignificant,  comes  naturally 
enough  to  the  mind.  But  then  they  are 
very  numerous,  they  are  very  bright,  and 
if  they  are  fleeting,  their  number  provides 
plenty  more  to  take  the  place  of  that  which 
passes  away.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  true 
that  they  lack  individual  significance. 

This  enumeration  of  a  few  out  of  many 
ornaments  of  Moore's  muse  will  of  course 
irritate  those  who  object  to  the  "brick-of- 
the-house "  mode  of  criticism ;  while  it 
may  not  be  minute  enough,  or  sufficiently 
bolstered  by  actual  quotation,  to  please 
those  who  hold  that  simple  extract  is  the 
best,  if  not  the  only  tolerable  form  of  crit- 
icism. But  the  critic  is  not  alone  in  find- 
ing that,  whether  he  carry  his  ass  or  ride 
upon  it,  he  cannot  please  all  his  public. 
What  has  been  said  is  probably  enough, 
in  the  case  of  a  writer  whose  work,  though 
as  a  whole  rather  unjustly  forgotten,  sur- 
vives in  parts  more  securely  even  than 
the  work  of  greater  men,  to  remind  read- 
ers of  at  least  the  outlines  and  bases  of 
his  claim  to  esteem.  And  the  more  those 
outlines  are  followed  up,  and  the  structure 
founded  on  those  bases  is  examined,  the 
more  certain,  I  think,  is  Moore  of  recov- 
ering, not  the  position  which  M.  Vallat 
would  assign  to  him  of  the  greatest  lyrist 
of  England  (a  position  which  he  never 
held  and  never  could  hold  except  with 
very  prejudiced  or  very  incompetent 
judges),  not  that  of  the  equal  of  Scott  or 


Byron  or  Shelley  or  Wordsworth,  but  still 
a  position  high  enough  and  singularly  iso- 
lated at  its  height.  Viewed  from  the  point 
of  strictly  poetical  criticism,  he  no  doubt 
ranks  only  with  those  poets  who  have  ex- 
pressed easily  and  acceptably  the  likings 
and  passions  and  thoughts  and  fancies  of 
the  average  man,  and  who  have  expressed 
these  with  no  extraordinary  cunning  or 
witchery.  To  go  further  in  limitation,  the 
average  man,  of  whom  he  is  thus  the  bard, 
is  a  rather  sophisticated  average  man, 
without  very  deep  thoughts  or  feelings, 
without  a  very  fertile  or  fresh  imagination 
or  fancy,  with  even  a  touch  —  a  little 
touch  —  of  cant  and  gush  and  other  de- 
fects incident  to  average  and  sophisticated 
humanity.  But  this  humanity  is  at  any 
time  and  every  time  no  small  portion  of 
humanity  at  large,  and  it  is  to  Moore's 
credit  that  he  sings  its  feelings  and  its 
thoughts  so  as  always  to  get  the  human 
and  durable  element  in  them  visible  and 
audible  through  the  trappings  of  conven- 
tion. If  he  does  not  always  rine  true,  a 
much  smaller  part  of  him  rings  false  than 
happens  with  far  more  pretentious  poets. 
Again,  he  has  that  all-saving  touch  of 
humor  which  enables  him,  sentimentalist 
as  he  is,  to  be  an  admirable  comedian  as 
well.  Yet  again,  in  carrying  out  these 
various,  not  always  very  elevated  or  digni- 
fied, functions  of  his,  he  has  the  two  qual- 
ities which  one  must  demand  of  a  poet 
who  is  a  poet,  and  not  a  mere  maker  of 
rhymes.  His  note  of  feeling,  if  not  full 
or  deep,  is  true  and  real.  His  faculty  of 
expression  is  not  only  considerable,  but  it 
is  also  distinguished  ;  it  is  a  faculty  which 
in  the  same  measure  and  degree  nobody 
else  has  possessed.  On  one  side  he  had 
the  gift  of  singing  those  admirable  songs 

—  songs  in  every  sense  of  the  word  —  of 
which  we  have  been  talking.  On  the  oth- 
er, he  had  the  gift  of  right  satiric  verse 
to  a  degree  whicn  only  three  others  of  the 
great  dead  men  of  this  century  in  England 

—  Canning,  Praed,  and  Thackeray  —  have 
reached,  and  of  a  stamp  which  was  not 
identical  with  anything  of  theirs.  Besides 
all  this,  he  was  a  considerable  man  of  let- 
ters. But  your  considerable  men  of  let- 
ters, after  flourishing,  turn  to  dust  in  their 
season,  and  other  considerable  or  incon- 
siderable men  of  letters  spring  out  of  it. 
The  true  poets  and  even  the  true  satirists 
abide,  and  both  as  a  poet  and  a  satirist 
Thomas  Moore  abides  and  will  abide  with 
them.  George  Saintsbury. 
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It  is  possible  Chat  readers  of  Cotton's 
conliouaiioD  o£  Walton's  "Angler,"  may 
rernember  the  passage  in  which  Viator, 
travelling  for  the  first  lime  among  the 
Derbyshire  hills,  exclaims  to  his  guide 
and  future  host :  "  Well,  if  I  ever  come  to 
London,  of  which  many  a  man  there,  were  1 
he  in  my  place,  would  make  a  question,  I 
will  sit  down  and  write  my  travels,  and, ! 
like  Tom  Coriate,  print  them  at  my  own  I 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  in  respect  of 
this  passage  they  may  have  asked  them-  { 
selves  the  question :  "  Who  was  Tom 
Coriate  ? "  This  question  I  will  endeavor 
to  answer,  first  briefly,  then  at  greater 

Tom  Coriate  was  an  English  traveller, 
who  was  born  in  1577,  ana  died  in  1617. 
A  native  of  Odcomb,  in  Somerset,  he  was 
early  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to 
see  foreign  countries.  In  1608  he  started 
on  the  travels  in  Europe  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  volume  he  has  left  us,  and , 
of  the  present  paper.  His  European  tour 
served  but  to  whet  his  appetite  for  adven- 
ture, and  four  years  later  he  made  his  way 
to  Jerusalem,  whence  he  penetrated  the 
recesses  of  Persia,  and  finally  arrived  at 
the  capital  of  Ihe  Stales  of  the  Great  Mo- 

Kl.  The  fatigue  of  these  travels,  which 
had  accomplished  almost  exclusively 
on  foot,  had  exhausted  his  strength. 
With  much  difficulty  be  reached  Surat, 
where  he  expired,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
Asiatic  exploration. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  want  of  enthu- 
siasm with  which  we  speak  of  our  half-for- 
gotten worthies,  that  Coriate's  biographer 
in  an  English  dictionary,"  describes  him 
briefly  with  the  words,  "An  eccentric 
character,  son  of  the  preceding;"  while 
the  writer  in  the  "Biographic  Univer- 
aelle"  praises  him  as  "le  type  de  ces  vo- 
yageurs  que  rien  ne  rebute.  et  lels  que 
lagrande  Urcta^ne  en  a  produit  plus  one 
toute  autre  nation."  Perhaps  it  is  also 
characteristic  that  ibe  same  writer  gives 
the  title  of  Coryat's  book  as  Coryal's 
"  EruJities."  This,  atwavs  assuming  that 
the  word  exists,  is  not  a  ^ad  title  for  the 
collection  of  information  plentifully  inter- 
larded with  Latin  and  Greek,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  under  Coryat's  name ; 
but  it  is  not  the  title  which  Coryat  gave 
his  book.  The  exact  terms  of  the  latter 
are  :  "  Coryat's  Crudities,  hastily  gobbled 
Up  in  live  months'  travels  in  France,  Sa- 
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voy,  Rhaetia,  commonly  called  the  GrisMU 
country,  Helvetia  alias  Switzerland,  some 
parts  of  High  Germany  and  Ihe  Nether- 
lands, hastily  digested  in  the  hungry  air 
of  Odcomb.  in  tTie  county  of  Somerset, 
and  now  disposed  to  the  nourishment  of 
the  travelling  membern  of  this  kingdom." 

Without  enlarging  on  the  historical  and 
architectural  antiquities  oE  the  places  he 
visited,  which  are  doubtless  more  correctly 
described  In  the  pages  of  a  modern  guide- 
book, it  will  be  sufficient,  first,  briefly  to 
trace  the  course  taken  by  Coryat,  giving, 
here  and  there,  some  of  his  impressions 
in  his  own  quaint  language  ;  next,  to  put 
together  a  few  passages  which  may  enable 
us  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  character; 
lastly,  to  offer  some  considerations  on  the 
comparative  advantages  of  travel  in  the 
seventeenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries. 

In  May,  [6o3,  Coryat  embarks  at  Dover, 
and  reaches  Calais  In  seven  hours.  From 
Calais  he  proceeds  to  Montreuil  and  Ab- 
beville, passing,  on  this  side  Abbeville, 
through  "  the  goodly  forest  called  Ve* 
ronne,"  where,  he  says,  "a  Frenchman 
that  was  in  our  company  spake  to  us  to 
take  our  swords  in  our  hands,  because 
sometimes  there  were  false  knaves  in 
many  partes  of  the  forest,  that  lurke  under 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  suddenly  set  upon 
travellers  and  cut  their  thtoates,  except 
the  true  men  be  too  strong  for  them."  At 
Amiens,  the  next  important  stage,  he  fails 
not  to  notice  the  cathedral,  "the  very 
Queen  of  all  the  churches  in  France,  and 
the  fairest  I  ever  saw  till  then."  Travel- 
ling by  Bretueil  and  Clermont,  he  enters 
Paris,  recording  how  "a  little  this  side 
Paris  there  is  the  fayrest  gallows  1  ever 
saw,  built  on  a  little  hillock  called  Mt 
Falcon,  which  consisteth  of  14  fayre  pil- 
lars of  freestone."  At  Paris  he  met  C»- 
saubon,  "with   whom,"  he  says,  "1  had 

German's  gate,  within  the  city,  I  found 
him  very  affable,  and  courteous,  and 
learned  in  his  discourses,  and  by  so  much 
the  more  willing  to  give  me  entertainment 
by  how  much  the  more  I  made  relation  to 
him  of  his  learned  workes,  whereof  some 
i  have  read." 

From  Paris  he  goes  due  south,  by  Fon- 
tainebleau,  striking  Ihe  Loire  at  Briare,  and 
following  its  course  upwards,  past  Nevers, 
Moulins,  and  St.  Geran.  Ot  Nevers  he 
remarks  ;  "  I  never  saw  so  many  roguish 
Egyptians  together  in  any  one  place  as  at 
Nevers,  where  there  was  a  great  multi- 
tude of  men,  women,  and  children  of  them, 
that  disguisetheirfaces  as  our  counterfeit 
I  western  Egyptians  in  England.     For  both 
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their  haire  and  their  faces  looked  so  blacke 
as  if  they  were  recked  out  of  hel,  and  sent 
into  the  world  by  great  Beelzebub,  to  ter- 
rify and  astonish  mortal  men."  At  Lyons, 
"a  citie  founded  by  that  worthy  Roman 
gentleman,  Munatius  Plan! us,"  he  lies  at 
the  sig^  of  the  Three  Kings,  which  had 
just  been  vacated  by  the  Earl  of  Essex 
and  his  train.  A  short  journey  now 
brought  Coryat  into  Savoy,  and  he  reaches 
Chambery  by  crossing  the  mountain 
Aigue-belette,  an  incident  which  he  thus 
describes :  — 

"Certaine  poore  fellows,  which  get 
their  living  especially  by  carrying  men  in 
chaires  from  the  toppe  of  the  hill  to  the 
foote  thereof,  made  a  bargain  with  some 
of  my  company  to  carry  them  downe  in 
chaires  when  they  came  to  the  toppe  of 
the  raountaine,  so  that  I  kept  them  com- 
pany towards  the  toppe.  But  they  being 
desirous  to  get  some  money  of  me,  led  me 
such  an  extreme  pace  towards  the  toppe 
that,  how  much  soever  I  labored  to  keepe 
them  company,  I  could  not  possibly  per- 
form it.  So  that  at  last,  finding  that  faint- 
nesse  in  myself  that  I  was  not  able  to 
follow  them  any  longer,  though  I  would 
even  break  my  neart  with  striding,  I  com- 
pounded with  them  for  a  carcadew,  which 
IS  i8  pence  English,  to  be  carried  to  the 
toppe  of  the  mountaine.  This  was  the 
manner  of  their  carrying  of  me :  They  did 
pat  two  slender  poles  through  certaine 
wooden  rin?s,  which  were  at  the  foure 
comers  of  the  chaire,  and  so  carried  me 
on  theire  shoulders,  sitting  in  the  chaire, 
but  such  was  the  miserable  paines  that  the 
poore  slaves  willingly  undertook  for  the 
gaine  of  that  carcadew,  that  I  would  not 
have  done  the  like  for  500.  [The  ways 
were  exceeding  difficult  in  regard  of  tne 
steepnesse  and  hardnesse  thereof,  for  they 
were  all  rocky  tetricosa  et  salebrosa.l 
The  Alpes,  after  I  had  once  descended 
from  the  Mountain  Aigue-belette,  enclosed 
me  on  every  side,  like  2  walls,  till  I  was 
past  Mt.  Cenis,  even  for  the  space  of  sixty 
miles." 

Of  Turin  he  has  little  to  say.  "  For 
daring  that  time  I  was  in  the  citie  I  found 
sogreate  a  distemperature  in  my  body,  by 
drinking  the  sweet  wines  of  Piemont.  that 
caused  a  grievous  inflammation  in  my  face 
and  hands,  so  that  I  had  but  small  desire 
to  walk  much  abroad  in  the  streetes."  He 
was  now  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  which 
seemed  to  him  the  very  Ely  si  an  ^elds  so 
much  decanlated  and  celebrated  by  the 
verses  of  poets,  or  the  temple  or  paradise 
of  the  world.  His  way  lay  by  Vercelli  to 
Milan  (then  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards) 


in  which  he  finds  much  to  admire.  The 
cathedral,  the  library  of  Cardinal  Borro- 
meus,  **  the  singular  beautiful  monastery 
of  Ambrosian  monks,  and  the  citadel!, 
with  its  Basiliskes,  so  great  that  they 
could  easily  contain  the  body  of  a  very 
corpulent  man,"  —  all  these  were  visitea 
and  commended  in  turn.  From  Milan  he 
follows  the  course  of  the  Po  to  Cremona 
and  Mantua,  and  so  by  Padua  to  Venice. 
The  journey  was  not  without  some  incon- 
veniences, as  appears  from  his  own  words. 
**  At  our  inne  at  Sangona  I  noticed  such 
exceeding  abundance  of  flies  that  they  had 
wooden  faps  to  beate  them  away,  such  as 
we  call  in  Latin  nuncaria.  For  no  sooner 
could  a  dish  of  meate  be  laid  upon  the 
table  but  there  would  incontinently  be  a 
thousand  flies  in  it.  I  told  my  fellow- 
travellers  at  dinner  that  if  the  Emperor 
Domitian  had  been  now  alive  he  would 
have  done  us  some  pleasure  in  driving 
away  those  flies." 

Padua,  as  the  seat  of  the  university,  and 
the  birthplace  of  Livy,  has  much  to  inter- 
est him.  He  observes  that  the  number  of 
students  at  the  time  of  his  visit  was  fifteen 
hundred,  and  that  this  university  was  more 
frequented  than  any  in  Christendom  by 
foreign  students.    I  believe  the  number  at 

C resent  is  one  thousand.  His  reasons  for 
elieving  that  a  house  pointed  out  to  him 
as  that  of  Livy  was  actually  that  which  had 
been  inhabited  by  the  historian  are  not 
such  as  would  be  held  valid  at  the  present 
day.  "  First,  for  that  the  very  antiquity 
of  the  structure  doth  signify  that  it  is  very 
ancient  Second,  because  1  perceived  that 
it  was  the  received  opinion  of  the  learned 
men  of  Padua  that  Li  vie  dwelt  therein. 
Thirdly,  for  that  I  am  perswaded  that  the 
most  barbarous  that  ever  wasted  Padua, 
such  as  the  Hunnes  and  Longobardes, 
were  not  so  voide  of  humanitie  but  that  in 
the  very  middest  of  theire  depopulation 
and  fieri ng  of  the  city  they  would  endeavor 
to  spare  the  house  of  Li  vie  (at  the  least  if 
they  knew  which  was  his)  and  to  preserve 
it  to  posterity  for  a  monument  of  so  fa- 
mous a  man. 

At  Venice  Coryat  stayed  no  less  than 
six  weeks,  which  ne  declares  was  the  hap- 
piest time  in  his  life.  He  is  full  of  admi- 
ration for  the  Euripi,  or  little  armes  of 
the  sea,  the  gondoliers,  who  are  in  his 
opinion  altogether  as  swift  as  our  rowers 
about  London.  While  for  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Mark,  "  Truly  such  is  the  stupendious 
(to  use  a  strange  epitheton  for  so  strange 
and  rare  a  place  as  this)  is  the  glory  of  it 
that  at  my  first  entrance  thereof  it  did 
even  amaze  or  rather  ravish  my  senses. 
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For  here  is  the  greatest  magnificence  of 
architecture  that  any  place  under  the  sun 
doth  yield."  He  describes  everything, 
buildings,  statues,  and  pictures,  but  of  the 
latter  we  must  think  him  an  indifferent 
judge,  for  he  gives  the  highest  praise  to 
the  picture  of  a  gentlewoman  "  whose  eyes 
were  contrived  with  that  singularity  of 
cunning  that  they  moved  up  and  down  of 
themselves,  not  after  a  seeming  manner, 
but  truly  and  indeed." 

Venice  was  Coryat*s  most  western  point. 
Then  he  returned  to  Padua,  and  so  pro- 
ceeded to  Verona,  Brescia,  and  Bergamo. 
He  had  to  be  circumspect  in  his  choice  of 
ways.  A  Dominican  friar,  giving  him,  as 
he  says,  as  friendly  counsel  as  any  Protes- 
tant could  have  done,  informs  him  that 
there  is  "a  certain  castle  seated  by  the 
Lake  of  Como,  which  was  possessed  and 
guarded  by  a  garrizon  of  Spaniards,  by 
which  if  1  should  happen  to  make  my 
journey  they  would  lay  their  inquisition 
upon  me,  as  soon  as  they  should  perceive 
that  I  was  an  Englishman,  and  so  conse- 
quently torture  me  with  extreme  cruelty, 
if  they  saw  me  constant  in  the  profession 
of  my  religion,  till  they  might  compel  me 
to  abjure  it,  which  if  I  would  not  do  by  the 
violence  of  their  punishments,  then  at  last 
they  would  put  me  to  death,  and  excarnifi- 
cate  me  after  a  very  bitter  and  terrible 
manner." 

Avoiding  this  castle  Coriate  travels 
from  Bergamo  into  the  Valteline,  where 
he  observes  that  the  roads  are  "  very  offen- 
sive to  foot-travellers,  for  they  are  pitched 
with  very  sharpe  and  rough  stones  that 
will  very  much  punish  and  grate  a  man's 
feet."  These  roads  eventually  bring  him 
to  the  top  of  a  certain  high  mountain 
called  Splugen  Mountain,  where  he  enters 
into  the  valley  of  the  Rhene.  Following 
the  valley  as  far  as  Rastatt,  he  there 
leaves  it  and  proceeds  by  the  lakes  of 
Wallenstadt  and  Zurich  to  the  town  of  the 
same  name.  These  lakes  he  confounds 
under  the  appellation  of  **  the  Great  Hel- 
vetian lake ; "  whether  because  he  hap- 
pened to  have  been  asleep  between  the 
time  of  bis  leaving  the  first  and  reaching 
the  second,  or  because,  owing  to  the 
higher  level  of  the  water  at  that  time,  the 
two  basins  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
continuous  sheet,  I  do  not  know.  Zurich 
interests  him  as  the  mother  of  many 
learned  men  and  the  seat  of  a  university. 
"  For,"  he  says,  "  the  writers  have  been 
no  ordinarv  or  triviall  men  that  have  di- 
vulged to  tlie  world  triobolary  pamphlets, 
but  such  as  have  published  books  both  of 
the  greatest  volume  and  of  the  most  solid 
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and  excellent  learning."  In  comparin|^ 
the  merits  of  English  and  Swiss  universi- 
ties he  observes :  "  I  am  persuaded  that 
our  two  famous  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  do  yield  as  learned  men  as 
any  in  the  world ;  but  for  the  quantity  (not 
the  quality)  of  writing  the  Tigurines  have 
without  doubt  the  superiority  of  our  En- 
glishmen." At  Baden  he  visits  the  baths, 
of  which  he  gives  an  account  which 
aroused  ridicule  and  incredulity  in  his 
own  country.  At  Basle  his  Protestant 
prejudices  lead  him  to  bestow  rather  too 
large  a  meed  of  admiration  on  the  cathe- 
dral. "  Truly  I  extol  it  so  highly  that  I 
esteem  it  the  most  beautiful  Protestant 
church  that  ever  I  saw,  saving  our  two  in 
London  of  Paulesand  Westminster,  which 
do  very  little  exceed  this  in  beauty, 
though  something  in  greatness  if  anything 
at  all." 

From  Bftle  Coryat  travels  secundo  amni^ 
as  he  puts  it,  to  Strasburg.  Of  course, 
he  is  loud  in  praise  of  the  cathedral,  but 
not  less  of  the  clock,  and  in  particular  of 
certain  details  in  the  clock,  for  upon  the 
top  of  one  of  its  projections  **  is  erected 
a  most  excellent  effigies  of  a  cock,  which 
doth  passing  curiously  represent  the  liv- 
ing shape  of  that  vocal  creature,  yeelding 
as  shrill  and  as  loud  a  voice  as  a  natural 
cock;  yea,  and  such  a  kind  of  sound 
(which  makyth  it  the  more  admirable)  as 
counterfeited  very  near  the  true  voice  of 
that  bird.  It  was  my  chance  to  hear  him 
at  the  third  hour  in  the  afternoon,  whereat 
I  wondered  as  much  as  1  should  have  done 
if  I  had  seen  that  famous  wooden  pigeon 
of  Architas  Tarentinus,  the  philosopher, 
fly  in  the  aire."  Next  Baden,  in  VViir- 
temburg,  is  visited,  with  its  waters  so  hot 
at  their  initial  spring  that  "if  one  should 
cast  any  kind  of  bird  or  pigge  into  the 
water,  it  will  scald  off  all  the  feathers 
from  the  one  or  the  haires  from  the 
other."  On  the  way  hither  he  had  a  false 
alarm,  the  account  of  which  I  will  give 
in  his  own  words.  ''  It  was  my  chance 
to  meet  two  clowns,  commonly  called 
Boores,  who,  because  they  went  in  ragged 
cloathes,  strooke  no  small  terrour  into  roe, 
and  by  so  much  the  more  I  was  afraid  of 
them  Dy  how  much  the  more  I  found  them 
armed  with  weapons,  myself  being  alto- 
gether unarmed,  having  no  weapon  at  all 
about  me,  but  onely  a  knife.  Whereupon 
fearing  that  they  would  either  have  cut 
my  throate,  or  have  robbed  me  of/jmy  gold 
that  was  quilted  in  my  jerkin  ;  fearing,  I 
say,  some  ensuing  danger,  I  undertooke 
such  a  politicke  and  subtle  action  as  I 
never  did  before  in  all  my  life.    For  a 
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little  before  I  matte  them,  I  put  ofiE  my 
hat  very  curteously  unto  them,  and  very 
hambly  begged  some  money  of  them,  in  a 
language  they  did  but  poorly  understand, 
even  the  Latin,  expressing  my  mind  unto 
them  by  such  gestures  and  signes  that 
they  well  knew  what  I  craved  of  them, 
anci  by  this  beg^ng  insinuation  I  both 
preserved  myself  secure,  and  withal  ob- 
tained that  of  them  which  I  neither  wanted 
nor  expected,  for  they  gave  me  so  much 
of  their  tinne  money,  called  fennies,  as 
paid  for  half  my  supper  that  night  at  Ba- 
den, even  fourpence  halfpenny. 

So  well  satisfied  was  Coryat  with  the 
effect  produced  by  his  Latin,  that  he  tried 
it  again  on  a  similar  occasion,  but  this 
time  with  less  success.  Half-way  between 
Worms  and  Franckendal,  he  had  stepped 
into  a  vineyard  to  pick  some  grapes,  when 
(as  he  tells  us)  '*  there  came  a  german 
boore  upon  me  with  a  halbert  in  his  hand, 
and  in  very  great  fury  pulled  off  very  vio- 
lently my  hat  from  my  head,  looked  very 
fiercely  upon  me  with  eyes  sparkling  fire 
in  a  manner,  and  with  his  almane  words, 
which  I  understood  not,  swaggered  most 
iosolently  with  me.  .  •  .  All  this  time  I 
stood  before  him  almost  as  mute  as  a  Se- 
riphian  frogge,  or  an  Acanthi  an  grasshop- 
per, scarce  opening  my  mouth  once  unto 
nim.  At  length,  with  my  tongue  I  began 
to  re-encounter  him,  and  so  discharged  a 
whole  volley  of  Greeke  and  Latin  shot 
upon  him,  supposing  that  it  would  be  an 
occasion  to  pacify  him  somewhat,  if  he 
did  but  onely  thereby  conceive  that  I 
had  a  little  learning.  But  the  implacable 
clowne  — 

Non  magis  incepto  vultum  sermone  moratur, 
Quam  si  dura  sUex  aut  stet  marpesia  cautes." 

From  this  predicament  Coryat  was  res- 
cued by  a  passer-by,  who  happened  to 
understand  Latin.  "The controversie  was 
compounded  betwixt  the  cullian  and  my- 
self, my  hat  was  restored  to  me  for  a 
small  price  of  redemption,  which  was 
twelve  of  their  little  coins,  called  fennies, 
which  countervaile  twenty  pence  of  our 
English  money." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  travel- 
ler to  each  of  the  cities  at  which  he  stopped 
on  his  journey  down  the  Rhine.  Heidel- 
berg, Worms,  Mainz,  are  visited  in  turn. 
Naturally,  he  is  extremely  delighted  with 
the  Heiaelberg  tun.  "It  is  such  a  stu- 
pendous mass  (to  give  it  the  same  epithe* 
ton  that  I  have  done  before  to  the  beauty 
of  St.  Marks  Street  in  Venice),  that  I  am 
persuaded  it  will  affect  the  eravest  and 
constantest  man  in  the  world  with  won- 


der." He  adds  a  piece  of  friendly  advice 
to  the  reader :  "  I  advise  Ihee,  if  thou  dost 
happen  to  ascend  to  the  toppe  thereof,  to 
the  end  to  taste  of  the  wine,  that  in  any 
case  thou  dost  drink  moderately,  and  not 
so  much  as  the  sociable  Germans  will 
persuade  the  unto;  for  if  thou  shouldst 
chance  to  overswill  thyself  with  wine, 
peradventure  such  a  giddinesse  will  be- 
numme  thy  braine,  that  thou  wilt  scarce 
find  the  directe  way  downe  the  steepe 
ladder  without  a  very  dangerous  precipi- 
tation." 

After  a  digression  up  the  Main  to  Frank- 
fort, where  he  remarks  on  the  booksellers* 
street  as  "excelling  Paul's  Churchyard  in 
London,  St.  James  Street  in  Paris,  or  the 
Merceria  in  Venice,  seeming,  in  fact,  to 
be  a  very  epitome  of  all  the  principal 
libraries  in  Europe,"  he  resumes  his  jour- 
ney down  the  Rhine. 

Of  the  numerous  cities  and  towns  which 
adorn  the  banks  of  that  rivar,  Coryat  men- 
tions and  describes  the  characteristics  of 
every  one,  besides  inserting,  as  touching 
Cologne,  a  long  description  of  the  tomb 
of  the  magi,  the  most  renowned  monu- 
ment of  Christendom,  and  a  history,  in 
Latin  and  English,  of  the  magi  themselves. 
All  this  it  is  not  possible  to  abridge;  I 
will,  therefore,  transport  the  traveller,  in 
a  much  shorter  time  than  it  took  him  to 
perform  the  journey,  to  the  harbor  of  Vlis- 
singen,  whence,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
third  dav»  he  arrived  at  the  Custom  House 
in  London,  after  having  enjoyed  a  very 
pleasant  and  prosperous  ^ale  of  wind  all 
the  way  between  the  two  cities. 

The  value  of  Coryat's  book  cannot  be 
regarded  as  very  great.  It  contains,  in- 
deed, certain  items  of  information  which 
may  be  interesting  to  the  historian  of 
manners.  For  instance,  the  following 
among  his  observations  of  Venice :  "  Here, 
I  observed  certaine  things  that  I  never 
saw  before.  For  I  saw  women  act  —  a 
thing  that  I  never  saw  before,  though  I 
have  heard  that  hath  been  sometimes  used 
in  London,  and  they  performed  it  with  as 
good  a  grace,  action,  gesture,  and  what- 
ever convenient  for  a  player,  as  ever  I  saw 
any  masculine  actor."  The  use  of  forks 
is  described  as  peculiar  to  Italy,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  t 
"The  Italians  and  almost  all  strangers 
that  are  commonest  in  Italy  do  alwaies  at 
their  meales  use  a  litde  forke  when  they 
cut  their  meate.  For,  while  with  their 
knife,  which  they  hold  in  one  hand,  they 
cut  the  meate  out  of  the  dishe,  they  fasten 
their  forke,  which  they  hold  in  their  hand, 
upon  the  same  dish;"  '*he  that  should 
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unadvisedly  touch  the  meate  with  his  fin- 
gers is  like  to  be  at  the  least  browbeaten, 
if  not  reprehended  in  words."  Coryat, 
struck  by  the  convenience  of  this  device, 
adopted  it  on  his  return  to  England,  and 
thereby  gave  occasion  to  a  merry  friend 
to  apply  to  him  the  nickname  Furcifer. 

Again,  when  Coryat  thinks  it  necessary 
to  remark  that  in  the  Netherlands  it  is 
the  custom  **  to  place  some  few  pieces  of 
brown  bread  hard  by  the  guest's  trencher, 
and  a  little  white  loaf  or  two ; "  and  that  at 
**  Colen,  Rees,  or  other  places,  at  the  end 
of  the  meale  they  always  bring  in  butter," 
we  infer  that  these  familiar  usages  were 
not  yet  introduced  into  England. 

Further,  as  Coryat  travelled  on  the 
Continent  some  three  hundred  years  ear- 
lier than  we  can  hope  to  visit  it,  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  some  customs 
dating  from  earlier  times,  which  have  since 
become  extinct  His  description  of  how 
the  young  men  of  Vienna  "exercise  them- 
selves with  a  certain  play  they  call  bal- 
oone,  tossing  up  a  great  oall  as  great  as 
our  football  in  England,  sometimes  as  high 
as  a  common  church,"  reminds  us  of  the 
ancient  Italian  game  of  the  /o/h's,  which 
is  possibly  identical  with  that  which  he 
describes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to 
recognize,  wonderingly  described  in  quaint 
language,  objects  with  which  modern 
travel  has  made  us  familiar.  "The  beds 
of  the  Helvetian  and  German  cities  are 
very  strange,  such  as  I  never  saw  before. 
Every  man  hath  a  light  downe  or  very  soft 
feather  bed  laid  upon  him,  which  keepeth 
him  very  warm,  and  is  nothing  offensive 
for  the  burden.'* 

Some  of  his  observations  are  as  appo- 
site now  as  two  thousand  years  ago.  He 
remarks  on  the  fondness  for  drinking  ex- 
hibited by  the  Germans,  and  the  insignifi- 
cance of  their  current  coins.  "The  first 
noble  carousing  I  saw  in  Germany  was  at 
Basil,  where  1  saw  the  Germans  drink 
helter-skelter  very  sociably,  excepting  my- 
self from  their  liquid  impositions."  As 
for  the  men  of  Holland,  "  whensoever  they 
come  to  an  inne  to  drink,  they  use  to  take 
a  tinnen  can  full  of  beere  in  their  hands 
and  sit  by  it  for  an  houre  together,  yea, 
sometimes  two  whole  houres  before  they 
would  let  their  tankards  out  of  their 
hands.**  With  these  remarks  compare 
Tacitus  on  the  Germans;  "/?/>/«  noc- 
timqae  contimuare  potando  nulliprobum'' 
and  ^^Pracipuus  Hits  argenteorum  usus 
pUrumqut  vilia  mercantibus"  So  per- 
manent are  the  characteristics  of  nations. 

In  bis  travels  Coryat  might  see  build- 


ings which  have  since  fallen  into  decay, 
or  been  wholly  or  partially  destroyed. 
Noticeable  among  these  is  the  Castle  o£ 
Heidelberg,  burnt  by  the  French.  Yet 
his  descriptions  arc  not  generally  precise 
enough  to  enable  the  reader  to  reconstruct 
in  imagination  edifices  no  longer  standing. 
Although  industrious  in  copying  of  in- 
scriptions, so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he 
received  from  his  contemporaries  the 
nickname  of  "tombstone  traveller,"  his 
attention  was  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  doggrel  elegiacs  and  pompous  epi- 
taphs to  be  found  in  the  interior  of  Conti- 
nental cathedrals.  Nor,  again,  can  we 
look  to  Coryat  for  an  aesthetic  description 
of  works  of  art.  An  estimate  of  his  taste 
in  such  matters  may  be  formed  from  his 
admiration  of  the  lady  with  the  movable 
eyes,  before  referred  to,  and  his  remark 
about  the  statues  on  Heidelberg  Castle, 
that  they  were  made  "  with  that  artificial 
curiosity  that,  I  beleeve,  were  those  famous 
statuaries  Polycletus  and  Praxiteles  alive 
again,  they  would  praise  the  same  and 
confess  they  were  not  able  to  amend 
them." 

Yet  the  book  is,  at  any  rate,  interesting 
as  enabling  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  au- 
thor. Simple  enough  to  take  as  serious 
eulogies  the  strange  collection  of  poems 
on  himself,  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his 
volume ;  he  was  dominated  by  one  master 
passion,  that  of  seeing  and  learning  of 
new  places.  Already  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us  he  refers  to  his  intentions  of  fur- 
ther travel,  in  the  execution  of  which  he 
met  his  death.  Hie  curiosity  is  insatiable. 
One  can  detect  a  note  of  chagrin  in  the 
passage  where  he  records  that  at  Amiens 
he  saw  "  only  two  nuns  that  kept  the  dore, 
but  could  not  be  suffered  to  see  the  rest 
within  the  nunery,  because  forsooth  they 
never  see  any  man  for  fear  of  enticeements 
to  vanity;"  while  it  is  with  unusual  se- 
verity that  he  stigmatizes  the  Dominican 
friars  at  Frankfort  as  "unsociable  and 
precise,  because  they  would  not  afford 
any  man  access  to  their  monuments  and 
rarities  at  the  time  of  the  Mart." 

And  his  interests  are  ns  manifold  as  his 
curiosity  is  intense.  From  the  natural 
features  of  the  country  to  the  fans  of  the 
ladies,  from  the  Cathedral  at  Cologne  to 
the  trenches  in  the  inns  in  the  Grisons, 
nothing  escapes  him  ;  while  he  is  careful 
to  record  how,  in  all  Gcrmanie,  he  saw  no 
snails  but  red,  and  how  he  fell  in  a  won* 
derful  great  companie  of  little  hipfrogges 
while  walking  in  the  plaine  of  Elsass. 

He  had  in  him  that  fountain  of  fruition 
the  presence  of  which  in  a  man  enables 
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him  to  extract  enjoyment  from  the  most 
trivial  incident.  ["  At  Tarare,"  savs  he,  •*  I 
saw  a  thing  which  I  much  aamired,  a 
woman  that  had  no  hands,  but  stumps  in- 
stead thereof,  did  spinne  flaxe  as  nimbly 
and  readily,  and  drew  out  her  thread  as 
artistically  with  her  stumps  as  any  woman 
that  I  ever  saw  spinning  with  her  hands."] 

No  contemptible  scholar,  as  the  times 
went,  he  discussed  Greek  and  Latin  with 
Casaubon  at  Paris,  with  Gruter  at  Heidel- 
berg, with  Grynseus  at  Basle.  At  the 
same  time  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  less  instructed  people,  whom 
chance  might  throw  in  his  way.  Infidels 
and  heretics  in  particular  he  did  his  best 
to  convert,  not,  it  seems,  with  the  best 
success.  At  Avignon  he  meets  a  Turk,  a 
notable  companion  and  a  great  scholar  in 
his  kind.  "  Among  other  questions,"  says 
Coryat,  "I  asked  him  whether  he  were 
ever  baptized.  He  told  me  no,  and  said 
he  never  would  be.  At  last  I  fell  into 
some  vehement  argumentations  with  him 
concerning  Christ,  whereupon,  being  un- 
willing to  answere  me,  he  suddenly  flung 
out  of  my  company."  Again,  he  tells  us 
how,  at  Padua,  "casually  meeting  with  U 
certain  learned  Jewish  Kabbin,  I  insinu- 
ated myself  after  some  few  termes  of  com- 
plement, and  asked  him  his  opinion  of 
Christ.  .  .  .  After  there  had  passed  many 
vehement  speeches  to  and  fro  between  us, 
it  happened  that  some  forty  or  fifty  Jewes 
more  flocked  about  me,  and  some  of  them 
began  very  insolently  to  swagger  with  me 
because  1  durst  reprehend  tlieir  religion. 
B^  good  fortune  our  noble  ambassador, 
Sir  Henry  Cotton,  passing  under  the 
bridge  in  his  gondola  at  the  same  time, 
espyed  me  somewhat  earnestly  bickering 
with  them^  and  so  ihcontinentlv  sent  unto 
me,  out  of  his  boate,  one  of  his  principal 
gentlemen,  who  conveighed  me  safely 
away  from  these  unchristian  miscreants. 

A  stanch  Protestant  himself,  Coryat  has 
a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  his  own  re- 
ligious views,  and  is  indisposed  to  look 
with  favor  on  anything  connected  with 
Roman  Catholicism.  In  the  cathedral  at 
Bale  his  soul  is  tickled  with  a  spiritual 
joy  to  observe  the  comely  order  of  the 
place,  and  he  is  convinced  that  '*  one  godly 
prayer  offered  in  this  church  is  of  more 
efficacy  than  a  century  of  Ave  Marias 
mumbled  out  upon  beacis,  in  that  supersti- 
tious manner,"  as  he  had  often  seen  at  the 
glittering  altars  of  the  Popish  churches. 
He  rebukes  the  Jesuits  for  their  injurious 
and  naughty  dealing  in  tampering  with 
Munster*s  "  Cosmography,"  which  con- 
tained sentiments  inimical  to  the  interest 
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of  their  order,  and  having  heard  of  the 
veritable  crown  of  thorns  at  Paris,  is 
triumphant  at  discovering  a  second  of 
equal  pretensions  at  Vicenza.  "  See  their 
papisticall  vanities !  Either  they  must 
prove  that  Christ  had  two  several  crowns 
of  thornes  put  upon  his  head  (which  is 
contrary  to  the  history  of  the  Evangelists), 
or  else  it  must  needes  follow  that  one  of 
these  crowns  is  false.  Nevertheless,  I 
went  within  to  see  it  for  my  mind's  sake." 

While,  however,  he  impugns  the  credu- 
lity of  the  Papists,  Coryat  cannot  be  al- 
together acquitted  of  a  similar  charge 
himself.  Whether  he  saw,  as  he  thought 
he  saw,  at  Zurich,  the  banners  borne  by 
the  Helvetians  in  their  campai^^ns  against 
Caesar  is,  at  least  open  to  doubt.  In  his 
observations  of  Savoy,  he  makes  mention 
of  a  mountain,  "  fourteen  miles  high,  and 
covered  with  a  very  microcosme  of  clouds." 
True,  in  making  this  somewhat  question- 
able statement,  he  shelters  himself  under 
the  Hcrodotean  formula,  "  They  told  me." 
What,  however,  are  we  to  say  of  the  em- 
phatic appeals  for  credit  he  makes  to  the 
reader  for  the  following  story  ?  — 

"  At  a  certain  monastery  called  Laudun, 
near  the  famous  University  of  Leyden,  in 
Holland,  there  is  a  monument,  where  a 
certain  countess  called  Marguerite  is  bur- 
ied. This  countesse  happened  to  be  de- 
livered of  365  children  at  one  burden, 
about  314  years  since,  even  just  as  many 
dales  as  there  are  in  the  year.  All  which, 
after  they  were  baptized  by  one  Guido, 
Suffragan  of  Utrecht,  the  males  by  the 
names  of  Johns,  and  the  females  by  the 
names  of  Elizabeths,  died  that  very  day 
they  came  into  the  world.  This  strange 
history  will  appear  incredible  (I  suppose) 
to  all  readers.  But  it  is  so  absolutely  and 
undoubtedly  true  as  nothing  in  the  world 
more." 

The  perusal  of  the  wanderings  of  Coryat 
suggests  the  comparison  of  the  conditions 
of  modern  travel  with  those  which  sub- 
sisted at  the  time  that  his  journeys  were 
undertaken.  Ruskin,  with  his  usual  love 
of  paradox,  has  asserted  that  people  do 
not  travel  at  all  now —  they  are  conveyed 
like  parcels,  from  place  to  place.  With- 
out altogether  admitting  the  truth  of  this 
dictum,  one  cannot  help  feeling  how  much 
of  the  true  flavor  of  travel  is  lost  in  these 
days  of  rapid  locomotion.  Coryat  could 
feel  better  than  we  can  the  satisfaction 
born  of  successful  effort.  Through  the 
north  of  France  he  travelled  in  a  tilted 
cart,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  coun- 
try; the  south  of  France  and  Lombardy 
he  traversed  on  horseback  or  by  coach ; 
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over  the  Alps  and  through  Switzerland  he 
went  on  foot;  and  even  when  embarked 
on  the  Rhine,  he  was  obliged,  grumbling 
not  a  little,  to  row  alternis  vicibus  with  the 
rest  of  the  passeno^ers,  the  master  of  the 
boat  never  rowing  but  when  his  turn  came. 
Throughout  the  journey  he  wore  but  one 
pair  of  shoes,  which  he  hung  up  as  a  me- 
morial, as  Horace  his  barbitos^  on  his 
return  to  England ;  a  circumstance,  by 
the  bye,  which  gave  one  of  his  friends  occa- 
sion to  write  an  epigram,  the  point  of 
which  lies  in  the  remark  that  it  was  well 
for  him  that  he  was  Coriatus^  or  he  would 
assuredly  have  been  excoriatus, 

Man,  however,  is  a  sentient  creature,  and 
therein  lies  the  weakness  of  Ruskin*s  par- 
adox, which  compares  him  to  a  parcel. 
There  are  some  conditions  of  travel  which 
seem  to  have  altered  little  between  Co- 
rvat's  time  and  ours.  Coryat  tells  us 
tnat  in  his  voyage  from  Dover  to  Bou- 
logne "  he  varnished  the  exterior  parts 
of  the  ship  with  the  excremental  ebulli- 
tions of  his  tumultuous  stomach."  We 
may  still  do  the  same.  He  complains  "of 
those  angry  flies  called  cimices,  which 
are  generally  dispersed  over  all  places  of 
Italy  in  summer  time,  and  which  will 
shrewdly  bite  a  man's  skin  and  leave  theire 
markes  behind  them,  yet  will  do  no  great 
hurt  to  a  man.*'  We  may  possibly  have 
occasion  to  make  the  same  complaint, 
though  the  terms  in  which  we  express 
ourselves  may  be  different.  He  observes 
that  the  "  Italians  are  so  curious  and 
scrupulous  that  they  will  admit  no  stranger 
within  the  walls  of  their  cities  except  he 
bringeth  a  bill  of  health  from  the  last  city 
to  testify  he  is  free  from  all  manner  of 
contagious  sickness."  Travellers  in  the 
nineteenth  century  can  testify  that  this 
curious  scrupulosity  is  still  characteristic 
of  the  Italian  government. 

In  comparing  the  pleasures  of  travelling 
in  Coryat's  time  with  those  of  modern 
travel,  one  must,  for  some  reasons,  decide 
in  favor  of  the  former.  Can  we  now  hope 
to  meet  personages  as  ridiculous  and  orig- 
inal as  he  did.^  Think,  for  instance,  of 
the  "  Turk  out  of  Turkey,  the  mad,  con- 
ceited fellow,  who  wore  no  hat  because  his 
hair  was  so  prettily  elevated  in  height  that 
it  served  him  instead  of  a  hat ;  "  or  of  the 
merry  Italian  Antonio,  that  rode  with  him 
from  Rivoli  to  Turin,  and  vaunted  that  he 
was  lineally  descended  from  the  triumvir, 
the  famous  Marcus  Antonius  of  Rome. 
Think,  too,  of  the  variety  of  ranks,  cus- 
toms, and  costumes.  "  In  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Mark's,"  says  Coryat,  "you  may  see 
Polonians,  Slavonians,  Persians,  Grecians, 


Turkes,  Jewes,  Christians  of  all  the  fa* 
inousest  reigns  of  Christendome,  and  each 
nation  distinguished  from  another  by  his 
proper  and  peculiar  habits."  Yet  if  the 
representatives  of  all  the  nationalities 
might  please  the  eye  by  the  variety  of 
their  costumes,  they  might  confound  the 
ear  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  dialects, 
and  the  confusion  of  tongues  must  have 
been  as  embarrassing  to  the  tourist  as 
interesting  to  the  student.  An  antidote 
to  this  difficulty  was  at  hand  in  the  com- 
mon medium  of  Latin.  On  board  the  boat 
descending  the  Rhine  were  four  English- 
men, yet  Coryat  conversed  by  preference 
with  "a  Polonian  that  was  a  sweet  schol- 
ler."  If  a  difficulty  arose,  Coryat  could 
generally  find  one  among  the  bystanders 
who  understood  the  classic  tongue,  and 
on  one  occasion,  as  we  have  seen,  it  served 
his  turn  equally  well  when  they  did  not. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  oppose  to  these 
advantages  the  dangers  and  hardships  in- 
cident to  foreign  travel  three  hundred 
years  ago,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  condition  of  things  which  ex- 
ists at  present.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following  passage:  "  I  observed  many 
custom  towns  betwixt  Mentz  and  Colon. 
They  belong  to  divers  princes  Spirituall 
and  Temporall,  who  receive  a  great  yearly 
revenue  by  them.  If  any  should  dare,  in  a 
resolute  and  wilful  humor,  to  passe  by  any 
of  these  places  .  .  .  the  publicans  that  sit 
at  the  receipt  of  custom  will  presently  dis- 
charge  a  piece  of  ordnance  at  them,  and 
make  them  an  example  to  all  after-comers." 
This  must  have  been  most  unpleasant. 
Reckless  as  Continental  officials  are  of  the 
liberty  and  convenience  of  English  travel- 
lers, they  seem  to  be  restrained  by  some 
scruples  from  incontinently  shedding  their 
blood.  When  we  reflect,  moreover,  on  the 
hardships  which  Coryat  endured  in  his 
tour,  now  lying  at  night  upon  a  wad  of 
straw  in  an  open  boat  on  the  Rhine,  now 
waiting,  weather-beaten  and  most  miser- 
ably cold,  outside  the  closed  gates  of 
Rees,  with  no  other  comfort  than  that  of 
repeating  to  his  companions  in  misfor- 
tune,  — 

Forsan  et  hxc  dim  meminisse  juvabit; 

when  we  think  of  the  woeful  spectacles 
often  presented  to  his  eyes,  in  the  shape 
of  criminals  suspended  on  the  gallows,  or 
crushed  bones  whitening  on  the  wheel,  to- 
gether with  the  terrors  of  boores  and  ban- 
dits, and  such-like  cyclopical  anthropoph- 
agi with  which  the  roads  were  infested, — 
we  shall  congratulate  ourselves  in  respect 
of  foreign  travel,  as  well  as  in  view  of 
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certain  other  more  obvious  considerations, 
that  we  are  the  latest  birth  of  time. 

M.    S.    DiMSDALE. 
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To  the  majority  of  our  readers  the  term 
"  river  "  either  suggests  a  glassy  stream 
flowing  calmly  on  through  green  meadows 
or  through  some  great  city,  or  else  it  recalls 
more  picturesque  waters  rushing  down 
rocky  ravines  from  their  cradle  in  the 
mountains  ;  but  in  either  case,  the  vision 
thus  suggested  is  that  of  a  reliable  river, 
not  given  to  any  very  serious  variation 
either  in  its  bulk  or  in  its  course.  Having 
once  made  for  itself  a  channel,  the  orderly 
British  river  rarely  departs  from  it  to  any 
serious  extent,  or  if  in  very  flat  countries 
it  may  in  wet  seasons  overflow  its  banks,  it 
invariably  ere  long  returns  to  its  accus- 
tomed boundaries. 

Very  different  is  the  conduct  of  many 
of  the  huge  rivers  of  Asia,  specially  those 
of  India  and  China,  which  travel  perhaps 
two  or  three  thousand  miles  from  their 
source  in  some  remote  mountain  range 
ere  they  finally  reach  the  sea.  The  greater 
part  of  their  course  lies  across  vast  dead 
level  plains,  so  totally  devoid  of  rocky 
boundaries  that  there  is  really  nothing  to 
prevent  the  waters  from  meandering  in 
any  direction,  obedient  to  any  sudden  im- 
pulse. Such  wayward  wanderings  are 
generally  due  to  the  enormous  accumula- 
tion of  sediment  brought  down  from  the 
mountains  by  the  thousand  torrents  born 
of  the  melting  snows,  all  combining  to 
form  the  one  great  stream.  Here  and 
there,  without  apparent  cause,  the  waters 
deposit  this  silt,  thus  forming  great  sand- 
banks and  shoals,  which,  in  the  course  of 
perhaps  only  a  few  weeks,  suffice  to  ob- 
struct the  free  flow  of  the  river,  which  ac- 
cordingly glides  off  aimlessly  to  right  or 
left,  eventually  forming  a  new  channel, 
probably  miles  away  from  the  bed  which 
it  has  hitherto  filled. 

Though  sudden  rainfalls  have  their  part 
in  producing  floods,  the  annual  melting  of 
the  snow  on  the  great  mountain  ranges  is 
accountable  for  most  of  the  damage  done 
by  glacier-cradled  streams.  For  instance, 
the  Ganges  at  midsummer  is  a  muddy 
cataract  of  twenty  times  the  volume  it  has 
in  winter,  and  one  of  its  tributaries,  the 
Damoodah,  is  subject  to  such  vagaries  as 


have  fairly  baulked  the  skill  of  our  most 
able  engineers. 

Hence  most  of  our  great  Indian  rivers 
are  bordered  with  a  wide  expanse  of  arid 
sand,  caused  by  the  vagaries  of  the  ever- 
shifting  stream,  the  main  channel  of  one 
year  being  frequently  a  mile  to  right  or 
left  of  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  in- 
convenience of  this  peculiarity  to  the 
inhabitants  may  well  be  imagined,  as  the 
wayward  rivers  constantly  select  the  most 
fertile  fields  for  their  new  channel,  leaving 
as  a  substitute  a  tract  of  worthless  sand 
or  swamp,  productive  only  of  reeds  and 
miasma,  fever  and  ague.  Or  it  may  be 
that  the  central  field  of  some  compact  farm 
is  suddenly  transformed  into  an  island, 
very  inconvenient  of  access. 

At  other  times,  the  waters,  rushing  head- 
long in  tumultuous  flood,  overspread  the 
plain,  forming  vast  lakes,  overwhelming 
villages,  drowning  sheep  and  cattle,  de- 
stroying the  whole  harvest,  and  leaving 
thousands  of  miserable  peasants  utterly 
ruined  and  starving,  seeking  refuge  in 
tree-tops  or  on  hastily  constructed  rafts, 
with  such  domestic  animals  as  they  have 
been  able  to  rescue.  A  terrible  example 
of  a  flood  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1866,  in 
the  province  of  Orissa,  in  southern  India, 
when  many  rivers  rushing  down  from  the 
mountains  in  wild  torrents,  simultaneously 
burst  their  banks,  and  the  surging  waters 
overwhelmed  a  tract  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  square  miles,  with  four  hun- 
dred and  twelve  thousand  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  those  who  escaped  with  their 
lives  were  left  homeless  and  ruined. 

A  noteworthy  instance  of  an  unreliable 
Indian  river  is  the  Brahmapootra,  which 
for  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present 
century  entered  the  sea  fully  two  hundred 
miles  eastward  of  where  it  now  unites  its 
waters  with  those  of  the  Ganges.  From 
the  point  where  this  divergence  began,  the 
condition  of  the  whole  country  was  revo- 
lutionized, the  great  cities  which  had 
grown  up  on  its  banks  being  now  left  dry 
and  desert,  and  consequently  ruined,  while 
the  poorest  villages  which  chanced  to  be 
near  its  new  course  became  wealthy  and 
prosperous,  for  in  tropical  lands  the  facil- 
ities for  irrigation  are  in  themselves  a 
mine  of  wealth,  and  in  this  case  the  great 
river  also  proved  the  waterway  which 
brought  trade  to  their  very  doors. 

But  such  versatile  behavior  as  that  of 
the  Brahmapootra  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  freaks  of  China's  most  fickle 
river,  the  great  Hoang-Ho (which  is,  being 
interpreted,  the  Yellow  River),  and  which 
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is  forever  indulging  in  most  mischievous 
vagaries,  and  keeping  every  one  witliin  its 
reach,  if  not  in  hot  water,  most  assuredly 
in  equally  annoying  misplaced  cold  water. 
From  the  earliest  historic  days  the  chron- 
icles of  the  empire  record  the  damage 
done  by  this  sacred  stream,  the  propi- 
tiatory offerings  made  to  the  river-god  by 
the  emperor  and  his  people,  and  the  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  expended  on  con- 
structing or  repairing  gigantic  embank- 
ments in  order  to  strengthen  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  induce  it  to  remain  within 
whichever  of  its  self-chosen  channels  it 
happened  to  be  occupying. 

The  records  of  the  empire  prove  that 
"  China's  sorrow  "  (as  this  Bohemian  wa- 
ter-flood is  poetically  called)  has  changed 
its  course  nine  times  within  the  last  twen- 
ty-five hundred  years.  But  the  legends 
of  prehistoric  days  tell  of  far  greater 
changes;  namely,  of  a  vast  inland  sea 
which  covered  the  whole  province  of 
Honan,  until  the  emperor  Yii,  who  now 
receives  divine  honors  as  the  mightiest  of 
engineers,  devised  means  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  stupendous  embankments, 
that  the  waters  of  the  Hoang-Ho  were 
therein  captured  and  confined  at  the  re- 
mote point  where  they  pour  down  from  the 
high  table-lands  of  Mongolia  across  which 
they  flow  from  their  far-away  cradle  in  the 
mountains  of  Thibet. 

Thus  he  drained  the  vast  lake,  and  ob- 
tained a  new  province,  so  amazingly  fer- 
tile that  it  has  ever  since  been  known  as 
the  *'  garden  of  Chi  na.**  The  whole  of  that 
enormous  area  of  upwards  of  sixty-five 
thousand  square  miles,  is  a  level  plain  of 
the  richest  alluvial  soil,  known  as  hess. 
This  is  a  yellow  earth,  very  light  and  fri- 
able, and,  supposing  the  rainfall  to  be 
suflicient,  its  fertility  is  inexhaustible. 
It  forms  an  upper  bed  of  from  one  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  feet  in  depth. 

But  this  yellow  soil  has  all  been  depos- 
ited in  past  ages  by  the  river,  which  derives 
its  own  name  from  the  very  large  quantity 
of  the  same  soil  with  which  its  waters  are 
always  charged,  and  which  it  continues  to 
deposit  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  forever 
raising  its  own  bed  higher  and  higher 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  plain. 
Consequently  it  is  only  by  ceaselessly 
raising  the  embankments  to  a  correspona- 
ing  degree,  and  strengthening  them,  that 
the  river  is  artificially  kept  within  bounds. 
These  cyclopean  banks  of  mud,  or  of  bas- 
ketwork  full  of  small  boulders,  and  faced 
with  brick  and  stone,  extend  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  at  some  points  they  are  so 
high  that  to  reach  the  summit  one  has  to 


ascend  sixty  or  seventy  ^anite  steps, 
when  one  stands  on  the  bnnk  of  a  swift 
river,  averaging  half  a  mile  in  width,  and 
looking  down  on  the  boundless  level 
plain.  Such  banks  have  to  be  built  so  as 
to  allow  for  the  river's  natural  rise  of  fully 
twenty  feet. 

It  is  evident  that  only  by  ceaseless  vigi- 
lance can  these  enormous  earthworks  be 
kept  in  thorough  repair,  and  government 
officials  are  enjoined  to  bestow  the  ut- 
most attention  to  this  subject.  For  the 
last  few  hundred  miles  of  the  river's 
course,  as  it  nears  the  sea  (increasing  the 
danger  by  the  deposit  of  more  and  more 
yellow  earth),  the  banks  are  divided  into 
short  sections,  each  of  which  has  its  al- 
lotted guard.  Experienced  officers  of  the 
highest  standing  superintend  the  whole. 
Those  who  prove  themselves  zealous  in 
times  of  danger  are  rewarded  with  titles 
and  decorated  with  peacocks'  feathers,  but 
woe  betide  the  luckless  officials  in  whose 
district  an  inundation  occurs;  they  are 
pretty  certain  to  be  degraded  from  their 
high  estate  and  punished  ignominiously. 
Needful  repairs  are  executed  in  winter 
and  spring,  when  the  waters  are  at  the 
lowest,  and  enormous  sums  are  thus  ex- 
pended even  in  ordinary  years. 

The  Yellow  River  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one   which   requires  this  ceaseless 
care.     In  a  minor  degree  it  is  necessary 
for  rivers  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.     Re- 
pairs  of  embankments  are   occasionally 
undertaken  by  private  individuals  as  aa 
act  of-  merit,  their  good  deeds  generally 
calling  forth  some  mark  of  imperial  favor 
such   as  strikes  our  Western  minds  as 
somewhat  incongruous.    Thus  a  rich  citi- 
zen of  Canton,  Having  expended  upwards 
of  a  hundred  thousand  taels  (a  coin  some- 
what   more    valuable  than   a   dollar)  ia 
strengthening^  a  mud  embankment  of  the 
Pearl  River  by  facing  it  with  stones,  was 
rewarded   by  the  emperor  Ka-hing  with 
hif^h  literary  rank.    Another  man,  obe- 
dient to  the  dying  wishes  of  his  grand- 
father, recently  expended  twelve  hundred 
taels  on  an  embankment  and  rampart  ia 
the  Ssu-hui  district.     On  its  completion 
the  donor  was  allowed  to  build  an  enor- 
mous ornamental  archway  of  finely  carved 
stone,  to  the  joint  memory  of  his  p^nd* 
father  and  grandmother.    To  explain  this 
very  singular  reward,  1  must  explain  that 
honorific  arches  of  this  class  are  dotted 
about  at  random  over  the  country  in  va- 
rious parts  of  China,  but  the  permission 
to  erect  them  has  in  every  case  been  spe- 
cially granted  by  the  emperor  as  a  mark 
of  imperial  favor. 
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In  summer  and  autumn  the  rivers  come 
down  in  greatly  increased  volume,  and 
there  is  cbnstant  danger  of  sudden  fresh- 
ets, which  severely  test  the  condition  of 
the  artificial  banks.  Then  the  guardians 
of  the  embankment  are  required  to  be  on 
the  watch  day  and  night,  with  an  abundant 
store  of  materials  ready  to  strengthen  any 
point  where  the  waters  appear  to  be  gain- 
ing undue  power. 

But  what  can  human  vigilance  avail 
against  the  might  of  such  a  stream  as  the 
Great  Yellow  River,  when,  in  autumn,  it 
pours  down  from  the  mountains  with  about 
ten  times  its  winter  volume,  flowing  rapidly 
for  a  distance  of  about  two  thousand  miles, 
its  waters  saturated  with  sand  and  earth, 
which  it  deposits  all  along  its  course,  rais- 
ing its  bed  and  forming  shallows,  till  at 
length  the  waters  either  overflow  their 
artificial  channel,  or  else  (sometimes  aided 
by  weeks  of  soddening  rain)  some  portion 
of  the  bank  gives  way?  Then  indeed 
"the  mighty  floods  are  out,"  and  the  offi- 
cials know  that  their  degradation  is  cer- 
tain. 

Of  course  the  immediate  result  is  a  de- 
structive inundation,  extending  far  and 
wide,  transforming  whole  countries  into 
gigantic  lakes,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  depth, 
drowning  all  living  creatures,  and  cover- 
ing the  land  with  a  deposit  which,  for  one 
season  at  least,  is  fatal  to  all  agriculture, 
t&nd  often  leaves  great  tracts  transformed 
into  feverish  swamps.  The  luckless  peo- 
ple, starving  and  ruined,  are  stricken  down 
wholesale  with  a  very  severe  form  of  fever 
and  ague,  which  probably  adheres  to  them 
for  the  rest  of  their  days,  leaving  them 
wholly  unfit  for  work. 

But  the  allurements  of  this  fertile  land 
are  irresistible  to  a  race  so  essentially  ag- 
ricultural as  the  Chinese  —  a  soil  wnich, 
when  planted  with  rice,  yields  a- hundred 
and  sixty-fold,  and  in  some  places  gives 
two  crops  a  year ;  and  where  all  manner 
of  fruit-trees  grow  luxuriantly,  especially 
mulberry  groves,  for  the  support  of  the 
silkworms.  So  a  fresh  legion  of  workers 
is  ready  to  swarm  in  so  soon  as  the  waters 
subside  to  something  like  their  average 
proportions,  and  as  the  river  is  certain  to 
create  for  itself  a  totally  new  channel,  it  is 
necessary  to  enclose  this  within  great  em- 
bankments, which,  like  those  now  aban- 
doned by  the  stream,  must  be  continually 
built  higher  and  higher,  as  the  deposit  of 
silt  raises  the  river-bed.  Nine  distinct 
channels  are  known  to  have  been  thus 
occupied  by  this  fickle  stream  at  various 
periods  within  the  last  twenty-five  hundred 
years,  channels  which  in  some  districts 


are  still  marked  by  wide  tracts  of  dry  dust 
and  arid  sand. 

This,  however,  is  not  invariable,  for 
just  as  a  great  volcano  sometimes  ejects 
smooth  lava  which  quickly  disintegrates, 
and  only  needs  the  magic  of  irrigation  to 
transform  it  into  most  fertile  soil,  while  at 
other  times  it  pours  forth  torrents  of  fluid 
basalt  and  other  black  rock,  which  ruin 
the  land  forevermore,  so  does  this  great 
river  sometimes  deposit  such  layers  of 
mountain  sand  and  gravel  as  effectually 
destroy  the  soil ;  Nvhile  at  other  times  it 
enriches  the  country  with  a  fresh  coating 
of  fertile  yellow  earth,  so  that  Chinese 
peasants  eagerly  take  possession  of 
patches  of  the  deserted  river-bed,  and 
plead  vehemently  against  any  suggestion 
of  bringing  back  the  waters  to  drive  them 
from  their  newly  acquired  land. 

For  the  five  centuries  prior  to  1852  the 
Hoang-Ho  continued  wonderfully  constant 
to  the  course  it  had  last  selected,  flowing 
through  the  province  of  Ki*ang-Su,  and 
pouring  its  waters  into  those  of  the  Yellow 
Sea,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  great  Yang-tse  Kiver  and 
Shanghai. 

The  present  generation  had  wellnigh 
forgotten  the  erratic  tendencies  of  these 
unstable  waters,  when  suddenly,  in  the 
year  1852,  they  burst  the  northern  bank 
near  the  city  of  Kaifung,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  inland,  flooding  the 
land,  and  spreading  ruin  and  desolation 
as  they  swept  onward  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  their  course  being  guided  by  the 
rocky  range  which  borders  the  huge  prom- 
ontory dividing  the  Yellow  Sea  from  the 
Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li.  Thus  the  river  was 
compelled  to  flow  northward  till  it  reached 
the  latter  sea,  at  a  distance  of  fully  five 
hundred  miles  from  its  old  mouth,  leaving 
its  former  bed  a  level  plain  of  dust,  to  the 
despair  of  all  gardeners,  farmers,  and 
traders. 

Strange  to  say,  so  little  did  foreigners 
even  then  know  of  anything  that  occurred 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  treaty  ports,  that 
five  years  elapsed  ere  the  Europeans  liv- 
ing in  Shanghai  had  any  inkling  of  the 
tremendous  catastrophe  which  had  oc- 
curred scarcely  so  far  from  their  homes  as 
Edinburgh  is  from  London.  Two  years 
later,  though  it  was  then  known  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  great  river  had  vanished 
from  its  accustomed  bed,  no  foreigners 
knew  what  had  become  of  it,  nor  arc  we 
even  now  in  possession  of  any  details  of 
that  terrible  inundation.  . 

One  thing  we  do  now  know  (and  it  illus- 
trates the  grievous  waste  of  land  occa- 
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sioned  by  these  erratic  rivers),  namely, 
that  although  the  stream  was  then  travers- 
ing the  very  same  part  of  the  country  as 
it  had  done  five  hundred  years  previously, 
yet  it  nowhere  flowed  in  exactly  the  same 
channel,  where  the  strong  ready-made  em- 
bankment would  have  been  so  helpful. 
Like  a  hermit  crab  appropriating  a  shell 
not  its  own,  the  Great  Yellow  River  se- 
lected for  its  bed  the  channel  of  a  much 
smaller  stream.  Consequently  every  sum- 
mer it  has  been  liable  to  overflow  these 
boundaries,  overspreading  the  adjacent 
plains,  and  the  expenditure  of  labor  and 
money  in  the  endeavor  to  control  these 
vagrant  waters  has  been  enormous.  Of 
course  it  was  necessary,  at  whatever  cost, 
to  build  up  entirely  new  embankments; 
and  notwithstanding  all  vigilance,  the  tur- 
bulent waters,  in  their  autumnal  vigor, 
have  from  time  to  time  burst  these,  flood- 
ing large  tracts  of  country,  sweeping  away 
the  whole  harvest,  and  drowning  the  luck- 
less cultivators.  Sacrifices  of  sheep,  pigs, 
and  incense  have  been  offered  to  appease 
the  water-spirits,  to  whom  imperial  heralds 
have  read  letters  from  the  emperor,  which 
letters  have  then  been  burnt,  that  thus 
they  might  reach  the  spirit  world. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Chinese  wor- 
ship is  the  singular  scale  of  rewards  and 
punishments  by  which  the  gods  are  in- 
duced to  accede  to  petitions,  or  rewarded 
for  compliance.  In  cases  of  severe 
drought,  the  images  of  obdurate  deities 
are  sometimes  dragged  out  into  the  scorch- 
ing sun,  and  there  left  till  they  are  blis- 
tered, in  order  that  the  unsympathetic 
spirit  may  experience  some  of  the  discom- 
fort to  which  his  worshippers  are  exposed. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  beneficent  deity  who 
comes  to  the  rescue  when  required,  is 
rewarded  by  an  imperial  grant  of  high- 
sounding  titles,  which  are  duly  patented 
and  published  in  the  Official  Gazette. 
Again  and  again  the  Great  Water  Dragon 
has  been  thus  honored.  Only  last  autumn, 
in  August  and  September,  the  military 
governor  of  Yeho,  in  Manchuria,  reported 
two  cases  of  special  intervention,  when 
freshets  had  flooded  the  river,  imperilling 
the  palace,  whereupon  the  governor,  ac- 
companied by  all  the  officers  and  laborers 
on  the  river-works,  hastened  to  the  temple 
to  offer  pravers  and  sacrifices.  The  flood 
abated,  ancl  of  course  the  Water  Dragon 
got  full  credit  for  this  deliverance,  so  the 
lioard  of  Ceremonies  was  commanded  to 
deliberate  on  the  new  title  to  be  conferred 
by  the  emperor  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices. 

Certainly    Chinese    notions    regarding 


cause  and  effect  are  very  odd.  Two  years 
ago  the  over-troublesome  Yellow  River 
inundated  a  large  tract  of  the  province  of 
Shansi,  destroying  two  important  towns, 
Kien-Ning-Foo  and  Yen-Ping-Foo,  to- 
gether with  a  wide  expanse  of  tea-planta- 
tion. There  was  terrible  loss  of  life, 
which  included  a  multitude  of  the  river 
population,  whose  boat-homes  were  irre- 
sistibly swept  along  by  the  raging  floods, 
and  wrecked  against  the  arches  of  bridges 
and  other  obstacles.  One  of  the  censors 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  attribute  this  dis- 
aster to  the  fact  that  Prince  Chun,  the 
father  of  the  emperor,  while  on  a  recent 
journey  to  Tientsin  to  inspect  the  fleet 
and  fortresses,  had  been  escorted  by  the 
chief  of  the  court  eunuchs.  It  appears 
that  under  a  previous  dynasty  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  send  an  eunuch  to  armies  in 
the  field,  to  act  as  witness  and  censor  of 
the  military  operations.  For  some  reason 
not  stated,  the  censor  assumes  that  this 
custom  was  displeasing  to  the  gods,  and 
that  Prince  Chun  ought  not  to  have  been 
thus  escorted.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  censor  seems  to  have  exceeded 
his  prerogative,  for  he  received  a  sharp 
reprimand  in  the  form  of  an  imperial  edict 
from  the  empress,  for  having  presumed 
under  cover  of  duty  to  "deliver  a  lecture 
to  his  soveieign." 

As  rega'ds  the  regular  sacrifices  to  the 
water-spirits,  these  are  offered  twice  a 
year,  but  with  how  little  result  was  sadly 
proved  last  autumn,  when,  on  the  28th 
September,  suddenly  at  dead  of  night,  the 
raging  river  burst  its  banks  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  ).  rovince  of  Honan,  which, 
for  its  fertility,  is  commonly  called  the 
"garden  of  China." 

The  river  being  then  at  its  fullest,  the 
embanked  portion  has  been  compared  to 
a  gigantic  reservoir  about  hve  hundred 
miles  in  length  and  nearly  a  mile  wide. 
Its  waters,  rushing  down  at  headlong 
speed,  bore  with  unwonted  violence 
against  a  corner  of  the  southern  embank- 
ment, where  the  river  bends,  near  the 
town  of  Chang-Chou,  forty  miles  to  the 
west  of  Kaifung,  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  disaster  in  1852.  The  previous  fort- 
night had  been  unusually  wet  and  stormy; 
the  banks  were  sodden  with  the  prolonged 
rain,  and  a  heavy  freshet,  driven  by  a  high 
wind,  brought  the  last  strain. 

About  a  nundred  yards  of  the  southern 
embankment  gave  way  ;  with  frantic,  but, 
of  course,  unavailing,  efforts,  the  watch- 
men strove  to  patch  the  breach,  which 
rapidly  widened  to  twelve  hundred  yards. 
Then  with  awful  resistless  rush  tne  es 
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caped  torrent  poured  into  the  valley  of 
the  Lu-chia  River,  filling  it  to  the  brim  as 
a  thing  of  small  account ;  and  the  appall- 
ing deluge,  forming  a  mass  of  water  about 
twenty  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  and  about 
thirty  miles  wide,  swept  on  over  the  fertile 
and  well-cultivated  province  of  Honan, 
covering  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole, 
namely,  an  area  of  about  ten  thousand 
square  miles.  In  other  words,  a  densely 
peopled  plain  about  half  the  size  of  Scot- 
land, dotted  over  with  about  three  thou- 
sand large  villages  and  cities,  inhabited 
by  millions  of  the  most  industrious  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  was  suddenly 
overwhelmed  by  this  awful  flood,  and 
transformed  into  a  raging  sea. 

Imagination  can  scarcely  picture  a  scene 
so  appalling  as  this.  The  great  peaceful 
plain,  where  on  the  evening  of  the  28th 
September  several  millions  of  prosperous 
people  lay  down  to  rest  in  saletyand  com- 
fort, without  one  thought  of  danger,  only 
to  be  awakened  by  the  crashing  of  falling 
walls  and  houses  collapsing  on  every  side, 
and  the  deafening  roar  as  the  wila  flood 
of  raging  waters,  rushing  on  through  the 
darkness  of  night,  overwhelmed  one  city 
or  village  after  another. 

When  morning  broke,  in  place  of  avast 
expanse  of  richly  cultivated  fields,  there 
was  only  to  be  seen  a  boundless  waste  of 
surging  waters,  sportively  tossing  thou- 
sands of  corpses  of  men,  women,  and  their 
little  ones ;  buffaloes,  oxen,  and  other 
animals,  together  with  furniture,  timber, 
straw,  grain,  ard  wreckage  of  every  de- 
scription. The  three  thousand  villages 
lay  buried  —  some  ten,  some  thirty  leet 
—  beneath  the  waters,  and  of  their  inhab- 
itants, incalculable  multitudes  must  have 
found  a  grave  beneath  their  own  roofs. 

Of  one  great  city,  Chuhsien-Chen  (one 
of  the  principal  trading  centres  of  China), 
we  learn  that  being  fortunately  on  high 
ground  it  escaped  with  the  loss  of  a  few 
suburbs,  a  description  which,  as  the  Times 
observes,  is  as  though- one  should  say, 
"London  is  safe,  but  Hampstead,  High- 
gate,  Croydon,  Wandsworth,  Wimbledon, 
and  Ealing  were  destroyed." 

From  another  great  city,  Chou-Chia- 
k*ou,  a  member  of  the  China  Inland  Mis- 
sion writes  that  of  the  fifty-six  streets  in 
bis  district  of  the  town  only  five  have 
escaped ;  the  others,  he  says,  are  all  de- 
stroyed, and  probably  as  many  persons 
have  perished  by  the  falling  of  houses  as 
by  drowning.  He  tells  of  the  terrible 
desolation  of  the  survivors,  so  recently 
happy  and  wealthy  —  now  without  bread, 
having  lost  absolutely  everything;  and  in 


the  bitter  cold  of  a  northern  winter,  thank- 
ful to  huddle  together  in  poor  straw  huts, 
with  scarcely  clothes  to  cover  them,  and 
those  the  gift  of  pitiful  countrymen. 

At  first  newspaper  correspondents 
shrank  from  even  mentioning  the  esti- 
mated number  of  the  dead,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  calcula- 
tion by  the  European  who  is  most  in  the 
secrets  of  the  government  at  Peking  is 
nowise  exaggerated,  and  that  it  is  proba- 
ble that  about  seven  millions  out  of  the 
twenty-five  million  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  Honan  have  perished,  not- 
withstanding that,  by  clinging  to  planks 
and  floating  furniture,  a  vast  number  suc- 
ceeded in  eventually  reaching  districts 
beyond  reach  of  the  waters. 

For  two  long  months  the  immense  vol- 
ume of  the  waters  of  the  Great  Yellow 
River  have  continued  to  pour  down  from 
the  mountains  on  to  the  inhabited  lands, 
ever  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the  re- 
created great  inland  sea,  which  has  thus 
once  more  reclaimed  the  lands  drained  by 
the  deified  emperor  Yii.  It  is  said  of 
these  wide  waters  that  none  have  as  yet 
reached  the  ocean  —  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
true  that  a  branch  of  the  great  river  has 
betaken  itself  to  the  channel  of  the  Hwei, 
or  Little  Yellow  River,  and  thus  flows  to 
the  sea.  A  later  account,  however,  states 
that  much  water  is  escaping  southward 
through  the  Great  Canal  and  the  River 
Yang-tse-kiang. 

But,  strange  to  say,  even  with  the  in- 
creased facilities  for  obtaining  informa- 
tion, resulting  from  the  great  increase  of 
European  residents  in  China  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  news  still  travels  so  slowly 
that  a  whole  month  after  the  disaster,  the 
Ena;lish  papers  published  in  China  allude 
to  the  subject  in  most  guarded  terms  as 
one  of  which  they  have  no  certain  knowl- 
edge, and  six  weeks  were  allowed  to  elapse 
ere  special  correspondents  felt  justified  in 
reporting  anything  like  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  what  had  occurred.  It  was  not 
till  the  Peking  Official  Gazette  announced 
the  grief  of  the  emperor  and  empress- 
mother,  and  the  very  large  sums  which 
they  contributed  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers, that  Europeans  even  began  to  real- 
ize the  magnitude  of  the  disaster. 

This  formal  gazetting  of  imperial  sym- 
pathy seems  to  us  rather  quaint.  The 
public  are  officially  informed  that  "the 
serious  nature  of  the  calamity  has  robbed 
her  Majesty  the  empress-mother  of  both 
sleep  and  appetite ; "  and  expedition  in 
the  distribution  of  relief  is  urged,  because 
"  every  day  that  is  saved  in  relieving  the 
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unfortunate  people  will  spare  his  Majesty 
a  day  of  pangs." 

The  emperor  and  empress-mother  head 
the  subscription  with  one  hundred  thou- 
sand taels  from  the  privy  purse,  and  two 
million  taels  (about  ;^5oo,ooo)  from  the 
imperial  treasury,  and  command  that  the 
whole  revenue  of  Honan  be  devoted  to 
the  task  of  building  banks  and  dykes  for 
the  restraint  of  the  waters.  Thirty  two 
million  pounds  of  rice  were  stopped  on 
their  way  to  Peking,  and  sent  to  the  starv- 
ing sufferers  — a  good  beginning,  but  it  is 
evident  that  both  private  and  public  char- 
ity must  do  their  utmost  to  meet  such 
ereat  need,  and  that  the  strain  will  be 
long  continued.  For  when  the  waters  do 
subside,  a  considerable  part  of  the  land 
will  probably  continue  to  be  a  malarious 
swamp,  giving  birth  to  wide-spread  sick- 
ness ;  fever  and  ague  will  assuredly  fol- 
low as  the  natural  result  of  miasma  and 
pestilential  smells  of  decaying  animal  and 
vegetable  matter.  Famine  too,  seems  in- 
evitable, for  even  were  the  land  now  dry 
and  ready  for  sowing,  there  is  literally  no 
seed-corn  left,  the  whole  harvest,  which 
had  just  been  safely  garnered,  being  all 
lost. 

Amongst  the  devices  for  raising  the 
necessary  funds  for  bridling  the  river, 
there  is  one  official  announcement  which 
strangely  recalls  recent  revelations  in 
Paris.  There  we  have  heard  much  of  the 
sales  (sub  rosa)  of  honorary  decorations. 
The  Chinese  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of 
being  above  board,  for  they  openly  an- 
nounce that  the  imperial  treasury  being 
short  of  means  to  defray  sundry  urgent 
expenses,  the  government  has  decided  to 
raise  the  required  amount  by  opening  of- 
fices to  sell  official  rank.  Divers  decora- 
tions —  official  buttons  and  feathers  —  will 
each  be  offered  at  a  given  price,  but  the 
largest  sum  is  expected  to  be  derived  from 
the  sale  of  a  new  title  devised  for  this 
occasion.  As  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
the  most  ancient  civilization  to  have  bor- 
rowed the  idea  from  the  barbarians  of  the 
West,  we  can  only  assume  the  existence 
of  a  spontaneous  inspiration. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  at  the 
smallest  possible  cost,  the  entire  military 
force  of  the  province  is  placed  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  officials,  all  the  soldiers  be- 
coming engineers  and  navvies  in  this 
emergency.  All  survivors  who  are  capa- 
ble of  work  must  lend  a  hand,  not  for  pay, 
but  for  food,  and  the  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince is  desired  to  select  officers  of  ability, 
who  will  take  care  that  no  corruption  is 
practised.     From  all  experience,  past  and 


present,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  latter 
duty  will  prove  no  easy  task.  Terrible 
indeed  are  the  difficulties  that  beset  these 
workers,  of  whom  we  learn  that^/Jwr  ihou' 
sand  have  been  swept  away  in  the  en- 
deavor to  form  a  breakwater  to  arrest  the 
further  progress  of  the  flood. 

The  idea  at  present  seems  to  be,  to  en- 
deavor to  induce  the  river  to  return  to  the 
channel  in  which  it  flowed  prior  to  1852, 
and  doubtless,  by  dint  of  perseverence  and 
energy,  the  work  will  be  accomplished,  and 
the  province  will  once  more  be  converted 
into  a  smiling  garden,  and  for  one  or  two 
generations  all  will  go  fairly  well,  till  the 
next  flood,  when  the  story  will  be  re- 
peated. So  long  as  the  system  of  artifi- 
cially banking  up  the  raisea  bed  of  a  river 
is  adhered  to,  there  must  always  be  the 
same  danger.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  only  hopeful  solution  of  the  difficulty 
would  be  to  cut  a  broad  and  deep  canal  for 
three  hundred  miles  to  the  ocean.  Such 
a  channel,  once  made,  might,  by  continual 
dredging,  be  kept  in  order,  and  prove  the 
salvation  of  the  country,  but  as  yet  there 
seems  no  hope  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment undertaking  so  radical  an  improve- 
ment. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  much 
might  be  done  to  check  the  origin  of  these 
floods  by  very  extensive  forestry  —  that  is 
to  say,  by  planting  largely  all  over  the 
ranges  of  the  watershed,  and  all  along  the 
course  of  rivers,  thus  binding  the  soil  and 
diminishing  the  quantity  which  the  waters 
carry  with  them,  at  the  same  time  enrich- 
ing the  empire  by  producing  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  timber,  to  repair  the  cruelly  wasteful 
destruction  of  forests  which  for  centuries 
past  has  been  has  been  suffered  to  go  on 
unchecked. 

In  the  present  instance  it  appears  that 
the  probability  of  danger  has  for  some  time 
been  foreseen,  for  not  only  has  the  enor- 
mous deposit  of  silt  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  gradually  changed  and  considerably 
raised  the  bed  of  its  estuary  on  the  Giuf 
of  Pe-chi-li,  but  the  same  deposit  has  been 
so  serious  alon«;  its  course  that  some 
months  before  the  disaster  the  Chinese 
officials  in  charge  suggested  that  it  might 
be  well  to  endeavor  to  relieve  the  pressure 
by  cutting  the  embankment  near  Kaifung- 
fu  (1.^.,  about  forty  miles  above  the  spot 
where  the  breach  has  occurred),  and  to 
guide  the  escaping  waters  back  to  the 
channel  which  they  forsook  thirty  years 
ago. 

Well  may  all  concerned  wish  that  this 
happy  suggestion  had  been  carried  out 
The  government  now  seems  to  ignore  that 
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It  was  ever  made,  for  a  very  characteristic 
feature  in  this  matter  is  the  manner  in 
which  such  a  calamity  is  visited  on  the 
unfortunate  officials  in  whose  district  it 
has  occurred.  Though  such  an  unprece- 
dented flood  would  probably  have  swept 
away  the  mightiest  embankments  that  hu- 
man skill  ever  constructed,  all  the  chief 
men  in  the  inundated  part  of  the  province 
have  been  degraded.  Some  have  been 
deprived  of  the  much-valued  button  denot- 
ing honor,  which  is  worn  on  the  cap,  and 
a  considerable  number,  including  the  sub- 
prefect,  the  mayor,  the  assistant  depart- 
ment magistrate,  and  others,  are  con- 
demned to  be  exposed  in  the  cangue  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  cangue,  or 
wooden  collar,  is  a  large  heavy  square  of 
wood,  opening  so  as  to  allow  the  prisoner's 
neck  to  enter,  when  it  is  a^ain  closed. 
From  the  time  it  is  put  on  it  is  not  re- 
moved till  the  term  of  sentence  has  expired 
—  perhaps  for  three  months  —  during 
which  time  the  luckless  prisoner  cannot 
He  down  in  any  attitude  of  comfort  and 
cannot  touch  his  own  head  with  his  hand, 
so  he  is  dependent  on  the  mercy  of  others 
to  feed  him.  As  part  of  the  punishment 
is  that  he  is  to  spend  the  livelong  day  in 
some  public  place  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
all  men,  and  with  his  name  and  his  offence 
written  in  large  letters  on  his  wooden 
board,  we  can  understand  that  barbarous 
little  boys  are  apt  to  find  considerable 
pleasure  in  tormenting  the  helpless  culprit 
by  such  playful  jests  as  tickling  him  with 
a  straw,  or  similar  devices.  These  cangues 
arc  of  various  construction,  in  some  cases 
being  affixed  to  the  summit  of  a  wooden 
cage  in  which  the  luckless  victim  is  kept 
standing  upright  in  a  painfully  constrained 
position.  Altogether  it  can  scarcely  be 
desirable  to  occupy  a  position  of  high  re- 
sponsibility in  a  Cninese  district  watered 
by  such  a  stream  as  the  Cireat  Yellow 
River. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
A    FEW    WORDS    ON     FRENCH    REVOLU- 
TIONARY  MODELS. 

BY  JOHN   MORLEY. 

Numquamne  reponam, 
Vexatns  toties  rauci  Theseide  Codri  ? 

Historians  are  only  too  fond  of  in- 
sisting on  the  effect  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  checking  English  reform.  One  of 
the  latest  of  them  dwells  on  the  fatal  in- 
fluence of  this  great  event  in  our  own 
country,  in  checking,  blighting,  and  dis- 


torting the  natural  progress  of  things.  But 
for  that  influence,  he  says,  the  closing 
years  of  the  century  would  probably  have 
seen  the  abolition  of  the  English  slave- 
trade,  the  reform  of  Parliament,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act.*  The  question  of 
the  precise  degree  of  vitality  in  sectarian 
pride,  and  of  tenacity  in  a  great  material 
interest,  a  hundred  years  ago  or  at  any 
time,  is  not  very  easy  to  settle.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  slave-trade  and  the  Test 
Act  might  have  died  nearly  as  hard,  if 
there  had  been  no  French  Revolution.  In 
any  case,  it  is  a  curious  implication  that 
underlies  all  writing  in  this  familiar  vein, 
that  France  ought  to  have  gone  on  with  a 
bad  government,  in  order  to  secure  to  En- 
gland the  advantages  of  a  good  one. 

As  to  one  disservice,  however,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  French  Revolution  has 
furnished  the  enemies  of  each  successive 
proposal  of  reform  with  a  boundless  supply 
of  prejudicial  analogies,  appalling  paral- 
lels, and  ugly  nicknames,  which  are  all 
just  as  conclusive  with  the  unwise  as  if 
they  were  the  aptest  arguments.  Sydney 
Smith  might  well  put  *'  the  awful  example 
of  a  neighboring  nation  "  among  the  stand- 
ing topics  of  the  Noodle's  Oration.  The 
abolition  of  rotten  boroughs  brought  down 
a  thousand  ominous  references  to  noyades, 
fusillades,  and  guillotines.  When  Sir 
Robert  Peel  took  the  duty  off  corn  Croker 
warned  him  with  great  solemnity  that  he 
was  breaking  up  the  old  interests,  dividing 
the  great  families,  and  beginning  exactly 
such  a  catastrophe  as  did  the  Noailles  and 
the  Montmorencis  in  1789.  Cobden  and 
Mr.  Bright  were  promiscuously  likened 
to  Babceuf,  Chaumette,  and  Anacharsis 
Clootz.  Babceuf,  it  is  true,  was  for  divid- 
ing up  all  the  property,  and  Chaumette  was 
an  aggressive  atheist ;  but  these  were  mere 
nuances,  not  material  to  the  purposes  of 
obloquy.  Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat, 
have  been  mercilessly  trotted  forth  in  their 
sanguinary  shrouds,  and  treated  as  the 
counterparts  and  precursors  of  worthies 
so  obviously  and  exactly  like  them  as  Mr. 
Beales  and  Mr.  Odger;  while  an  innocent 
caucus  for  the  registration  of  voters  re- 
calls to  some  well-known  writers  lurid 
visions  of  the  Cordeliers  and  the  Jacobin 
Club. 

A  recent  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
stock  of  nicknames  drawn  from  the  terri- 
ble melodrama  of  the  last  century.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at  Dublin  de- 
scribed the  present  very  humble  writer  as 
•*  the  Saint  Just  of  our  Revolution."     The 

*  Leckj,  vL  997. 
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description  was  received  with  lively  ap- 
plause. It  would  be  indelicate  to  wonder 
how  many  in  a  hundred,  even  in  that  audi- 
ence of  the  elect,  had  ever  heard  of  Saint 
Just,  how  many  in  five  hundred  could  have 
spelt  his  name,  and  how  many  in  a  thou- 
sand could  have  told  any  three  facts  in  his 
career.  But  let  us  muse  for  a  moment 
upon  the  portrait.  I  take  down  the  first 
picture  of  Saint  Just  that  comes  to  my 
hand.     M.  Taine  is  the  artist :  — 

**  Among  these  energetic  nullities  we 
see  gradually  rising  a  youttf^  monster  — 
with  face  handsome  and  tranquil —  Saint 
Just  I  A  sort  of  precocious  Sulla,  who  at 
five-and-twenty  suddenly  springs  from  the 
ranks,  and  by  force  of  atrocity  wins  his 
place.  Six  years  before,  he  began  life  by 
an  act  of  domestic  robbery;  while  on  a 
visit  at  his  mother's,  he  ran  away  in  the 
night  with  her  plate  and  jewels;  for  that 
he  was  locked  up  for  six  months.  On  his 
release,  he  employed  his  leisure  in  the 
composition  of  an  odious  poem.  Then 
he  flung  himself  head  foremost  into  the 
Revolution.  Blood  calcined  by  study,  a 
colossal  pride,  a  conscience  completely 
unhinged,  an  imagination  haunted  by  the 
bloody  recollections  of  Rome  and  Sparta, 
an  intelligence  falsified  and  twisted  until 
it  found  itself  most  at  its  ease  in  the  prac- 
tice of  enormous  paradox,  barefaced  so- 
phism, and  murderous  lying  —  all  these 
perilous  ingredients,  mixed  in  a  furnace  of 
concentrated  ambition,  boiled  and  fer- 
mented long  and  silently  in  his  breast." 

It  is,  no  doubt,  hard  to  know  ourselves. 
One  may  entertain  demons  unawares,  and 
have  calcined  blood  without  being  a  bit 
the  wiser.  Still,  I  do  not  find  the  likeness 
striking.  It  would  have  done  just  as  well 
to  call  me  Nero,  Torquemada,  lago,  or 
Bluebeard. 

Whether  the  present  writer  does  or 
does  not  deserve  all  the  compliments  that 
history  has  paid  to  Saint  Just,  is  a  very 
slight'and  trivial  question,  with  which  the 
public  will  naturally  not  much  concern 
itself.  But  as  some  use  is,  from  time  to 
time,  made  of  the  writer's  imputed  delin- 
quencies to  prejudice  an  important  cause, 
it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  try  in  a  page 
or  two  to  give  a  better  account  of  things. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  written  on  revolution- 
ists like  Robespierre,  and  destructive 
thinkers  like  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  It 
is  true  that  he  believes  the  two  latter  to 
have  been  on  the  whole,  when  all  deduc- 
tions are  made,  on  the  side  of  human 
progress.  But  what  sort  of  foundation  is 
this  for  the  inference  that  he  **  finds  his 


models  in  the  heroes  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution," and  *'  looks  for  his  methods  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror  " ?  It  would  be  equally 
logical  to  infer  that  because  I  have  writ- 
ten, not  without  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
tion, of  Joseph  de  Maistre,  I  therefore  find 
my  model  in  a  hero  of  the  Catholic  reac- 
tion, and  look  for  my  methods  in  the 
revived  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See  over 
all  secular  and  temporal  authorities.  It 
would  be  just  as  fair  to  say  that  because  I 
pointed  out,  as  it  was  the  critic's  business 
to  do,  the  many  admirable  merits,  and  the 
important  moral  influences  on  the  society 
of  that  time,  of  the  "  New  Heloise,"  there- 
fore I  am  bound  to  think  Saint  Preux  a 
very  fine  fellow,  particularly  fit  to  be  a 
model  and  a  hero  for  Young  1  reland.  Only 
on  the  principle  that  who  drives  fat  oxen 
must  himself  be  fat,  can  it  be  held  that 
who  writes  on  Danton  must  be  himself  in 
all  circumstances  a  Dantonist. 

The  most  insignificant  of  literary  con- 
tributions have  a  history  and  an  origin;- 
and  the  history  of  these  contributions  is 
short  and  simple  enough.  Carlyle  with  all 
the  force  of  his  humoristic  genius  had  im- 
pressed upon  his  generation  an  essentially 
one-sided  view  both  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury as  a  whole,  and  of  the  French  think- 
ers of  that  century  in  particular.  His  essay 
on  Diderot,  his  lecture  on  Rousseau,  his 
chapters  on  Voltaire,  with  all  their  bril- 
liance, penetration,  and  incomparable 
satire,  were  the  high-water  mark  in  this 
country  of  the  literary  reaction  against  the 
French  school  of  Revolution.  Everybody 
knows  the  famous  diatribes  against  the 
Bankrupt  Century  and  all  its  men  and 
all  its  works.  Voltaire's  furies,  Dide- 
rot's indigestions,  Rousseau's  nauseous 
amours,  and  the  odd  tricks  and  shifts  of  the 
whole  of  them  and  their  company,  ottered 
ready  material  for  the  boisterous  horse- 
play of  the  transcendental  humorist.  Then 
the  tide  began  to  turn.  Mr.  Buckle's 
book  on  the  history  of  civilization  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  But  it  was  the 
historical  chapters  in  Comte's  "  Positive 
Philosophy"  that  first  opened  the  minds 
of  many  of  us,  who,  five-and-twenty-years 
ago,  were  young  men,  to  a  very  difiterent 
judgment  of  the  true  place  of  those  schools 
in  the  literary  and  social  history  of  west- 
ern Europe.  We  learnt  to  perceive  that 
though  much  in  the  thought  and  the  lives 
of  the  literary  precursors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion laid  them  fairly  open  toCarlyle's  ban- 
ter, yet  banter  was  not  all,  and  even  grave 
condemnation  was  not  all.  In  essays,  like 
mine,  written  from  this  point  of  view,  and 
with  the  object  of  trying  to  trim  the  bal- 
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ance  rather  more  correctly,  it  may  well 
have  been  that  the  better  side  of  the 
thinkers  concerned  was  sometimes  unduly 
dwelt  upon,  and  their  worse  side  unduly 
left  in  the  background.  It  may  well  have 
been  that  an  impression  of  personal  adhe- 
sion was  conveyed  which  only  very  par- 
tially existed,  or  even  where  it  did  not 
exist  at  all ;  that  is  a  risk  of  misinterpre- 
tation which  it  is  always  hard  for  the  his- 
torical critic  to  escape.  There  may  have 
been  a  too  eager  tone  ;  but  to  be  a  little 
eager  is  not  a  very  bad  vice  at  any  age 
under  the  critical  forty.  There  were  some 
needlessly  aggressive  passages,  and  some 
sallies  which  ought  to  have  been  avoided, 
because  they  gave  pain  to  good  people. 
There  was  perhaps  too  much  of  the  par- 
ticular excitement  of  the  time.  It  was 
the  date  when  **  Essavs  and  Reviews " 
was  still  thought  a  terrible  explosive; 
when  Bishop  Colenso*s  arithmetical  tests 
as  to  the  Hocks  and  herds  of  the  children 
of  Israel  were  believed  to  be  sapping  not 
only  the  inspiration  of  the  Pentateuch  but 
the  foundations  of  the  faith  and  the 
Church ;  and  when  Darwin's  scientific 
speculations  were  shaking  the  civilized 
world.  Some  excitement  was  to  be  par- 
doned in  days  like  those,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  one  side  needed  pardon  at  least 
as  much  as  the  other.  For  the  substan- 
tial soundness  of  the  general  views  which 
I  took  of  the  French  Revolutionary  think- 
ers at  that  time,  I  feel  no  apprehension; 
nor  —  some  possible  occasional  phrases  or 
sentences  excepted  and  apart  —  do  I  see 
the  smallest  reason  to  shrink  or  to  depart 
from  any  one  of  them.  So  far  as  one  par- 
ticular reference  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  tenor  of  the  whole  body  of  criticism, 
the  following  lines,  which  close  my  chap- 
ter on  the  Encyclopaedia,  will  answer  the 
purpose  as  well  as  any  others,  and  I  shall 
perhaps  be  excusea  for  transcribing 
them  :  — 

"An  urgent  social  task  lay  before 
France  and  before  Europe ;  it  could  not 
be  postponed  until  the  thinkers  had 
worked  out  a  scheme  of  philosophic  com- 
pleteness. The  thinkers  did  not  seriously 
make  any  effort  after  this  completeness. 
The  Encyclopaedia  was  the  most  serious 
attempt,  and  it  did  not  wholly  fail.  As  I 
replace  in  my  shelves  this  mountain  of 
volumes,  *  dusky  and  huge,  enlarging  on 
the  sight,'  1  have  a  presentiment  that  their 
pages  will  seldom  again  be  disturbed  by 
me  or  by  others.  They  served  a  great 
purpose  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  are 
now  a  monumental  ruin,  clothed  with  all 
the  profuse  associations  of  history.    It  is 


no  Ozymandias  of  Egypt,  king  of  kings, 
whose  wrecked  shape  of  stone  and  sterile 
memories  we  contemplate.  We  think 
rather  of  the  grey  and  crumbling  walls  of 
an  ancient  stronghold,  reared  by  the  en- 
deavor of  stout  hands  and  faithful,  whence 
in  its  own  day  and  generation  a  band  once 
went  forth  against  barbarous  hordes,  to 
strike  a  blow  for  humanity  and  truth."* 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  same 
view  of  the  work  of  these  famous  men, 
and  of  its  relation  to  the  social  necessities 
of  the  time,  commends  itself  to  Mr.  Lecky, 
who  has  since  gone  diligently  and  with 
a  candid  mind  over  the  same  ground.f 
Then  where  is  the  literary  Jacobin  ? 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  enough  to  fish  out 
a  sentence  or  a  short  passage  here  and 
there  which,  if  taken  by  itself,  may  wear 
a  very  sinister  look,  and  carry  the  most 
alarming  impressions. 

Not  many  days  ago  a  writer  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Times  which  furnishes  a 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  controversy.  He 
gave  himself  the  ambiguous  designation 
of  "  Catholicus  ;  "  but  his  stvle  bore  traces 
of  the  equivocally  Cathofic  climate  of 
Munich.  His  aim  was  the  lofty  and  mag- 
nanimous one  of  importing  theological 
prejudice  into  the  great  political  dispute 
of  the  day ;  in  the  interest,  strange  to  say, 
of  the  Irish  party  who  have  been  for  ages 
the  relentless  oppressors  of  the  Church  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  who  even  now  hate 
and  despise  it  with  all  the  virulence  of  a 
Parisian  Red.  This  masked  assailant 
conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  I 
applaud  and  sympathize  with  the  events 
of  the  winter  of  1793,  and  more  particu- 
larly with  the  odious  procession  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason  at  Notre  Dame.  He 
says,  moreovei*,  that  1  have  "  the  effrontery 
to  imply  that  the  horrible  massacres  of 
the  Revolution  .  .  .  were  *a  very  mild 
story  compared  with  the,  atrocities  of  the 
Jews  or  the  crimes  of  Catholicism.*  **  No 
really  honest  and  competent  disputant 
would  have  hit  on  "  effrontery  "  as  the  note 
of  the  passage  referred  to,  if  he  had  had 
its  whole  spirit  and  drift  before  him.  The 
reader  shall,  if  he  pleases,  judge  for  him- 
self. After  the  words  just  quoted,  I  go 
on  to  say :  — 

"Historical  recriminations,  however, 
are  not  edifying.  It  is  perfectly  fair, 
when  Catholics  talk  of  the  atheist  Terror, 
to  rejoin  that  the  retainers  of  Anjou  and 
Montpensier  slew  more  men  and  women 
on  the  first  day  of  the  Saint  Bartholomew, 
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than  perished  in  Paris  through  the  years 
L  and  H.  But  the  retort  does  us  no  good 
beyond  the  re^^ion  of  dialectic.  Some  of 
the  opinions  of  Chauraette  were  full  of  en- 
lightenment and  hope.  But  it  would  be 
far  better  to  share  the  superstitious  opin- 
ions of  a  virtuous  and  benignant  priest, 
like  the  bishop  in  Victor  Hugo's  *Mis^- 
rables/  than  to  hold  these  good  opinions 
of  Chauniette,  as  he  held  them,  with  a 
rancorous  intolerance,  a  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others, 
and  a  shallow  forgetfulness  of  all  that 
great  and  precious  part  of  our  nature  that 
lies  out  of  the  domain  of  the  logical  un- 
derstanding. ...  In  every  family  where 
a  mother  sought  to  have  her  child  bap- 
tized, or  where  sons  and  daughters  sought 
to  have  the  dying  spirit  of  the  old  consoled 
by  the  last  sacrament,  there  sprang  up  a 
bitter  enemy  to  the  government  which  had 
closed  the  churches  and  proscribed  the 
priests.  How  could  a  society  whose  spir- 
itual life  had  been  nourished  in  the  solemn 
mysticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  suddenly 
turn  to  embrace  a  gaudy  paganism  ?  The 
common  self-respect  of  humanity  was 
outraged  by  apostate  priests  ...  as  they 
filed  before  the  Cenvention,  led  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  accompanied  by 
rude  acolytes  bearing  piles  of  the  robes 
and  the  vessels  of  silver  and  gold  with 
which  they  had  once  served  their  holy 
office."* 

Where  is  the  effontery,  the  search  for 
methods  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  ai> 
plause  for  revolutionary  models.^  Such 
inexcusable  perversion  of  a  writer's  mean- 
ing for  an  evanescent  political  object  — 
and  a  very  shabby  object  too  —  is  enough 
to  make  one  thinfe  that  George  IIL  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about,  when  he  once 
delivered  himself  of  the  saying,  that  **  pol- 
itics are  a  trade  for  a  rascal,  not  for  a 
gentleman." 

Let  me  cite  another  more  grotesque 
piece  of  irrelevancy  with  a  similar  drift. 
Some  months  ago  the  present  writer 
chanced  to  express  an  opinion  upon  Welsh 
disctablishment.  Wales,  at  any  rate, 
would  seem  to  be  far  enough  away  from 
"  Emilc,"  "  Candide,"  the  Law  of  Prairial, 
and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The 
Times^  however,  instantly  said  \  that  it 
would  be  affectation  to  express  any  sur- 
prise, because  my  unfortunate  "theories 
and  principles,  drawn  from  French  sources 
and  framed  on  French  models,  all  tend 
to  the    disintegration   of   comprehensive 
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political  organizations  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  arrangements  based  on  the  minor 
peculiarities  of  race  or  dialect."  Was 
there  ever  in  the  world  such  prodigious 
nonsense?  What  French  sources,  what 
French  models  ?  If  French  models  point 
in  any  one  direction  rather  than  another, 
it  is  away  from  disintegration  and  straight 
towards  centralization.  Everybody  knows 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  notorious 
facts  of  French  history  from  the  days 
of  Lewis  XL  or  Cardinal  Richelieu  down 
to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  So  far  from 
French  models  encouraging  "arrange- 
ments based  on  the  minor  peculiarities  o£ 
race  and  dialect,"  France  is  the  first  great 
example  in  modern  history,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  of  a  persevering  process  of  national 
unification,  and  the  firm  suppression  of  all 
provincial  particularismus.  This  is  not 
only  true  of  French  political  leaders  in 
general ;  it  is  particularly  true  of  the  Jaco- 
bin leaders.  Rousseau  himself,  I  adtnit, 
did  in  one  place  point  in  the  direction  of 
confederation;  but  only  in  the  sense  that 
for  freedom  on  the  one  hand,  and  just 
administration  on  the  other,  the  unit  should 
not  be  too  large  to  admit  of  the  participa- 
tion of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  public  affairs.  If 
the  Jacobins  had  not  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  necessity  of  keeping  out  the  invad- 
ers, they  might  have  developed  the  germ 
of  truth  in  Rousseau's  loose  way  of  stating 
the  expediency  of  decentralization.  As  it 
was,  above  all  other  French  schools,  the 
Jacobins  dealt  most  sternly  with  particu- 
larist  pretensions.  Of  all  men,  these  sup- 
posed masters,  teachers,  and  models  of 
mine  are  least  to  be  called  separatists. 
To  them  more  than  to  any  other  of  the 
Revolutionary  parties  the  great  heresy  of 
Federalism  was  most  odious ;  and  if  I 
were  a  faithful  follower  of  the  Jacobin 
model,  I  should  have  least  patience  with 
nationalist  sentiment  whether  in  Irelandi 
Scotland,  or  Wales,  and  should  most  rigor- 
ously insist  on  that  cast-iron  incorporation 
which,  as  it  happens,  in  the  case  of  Ireland 
I  believe  to  be  equally  hopeless  and  unde- 
sirable. This  explanation,  therefore,  of 
my  favor  for  Welsh  disestablishment  is 
as  absurdly  ignorant  as  it  is  far-fetched 
and  irrelevant. 

The  loj^ical  process  is  worth  an  instant's 
examination.  The  position  is  no  less  than 
this,  —  that  to  attempt  truly  to  appreciate 
the  place  and  the  value  in  the  history  of 
thought  and  social  movements  of  men  who 
have  been  a  hundred  years  in  their  graves, 
and  to  sympathize  with  certain  sides  and 
certain  effects  of  their  activity  under  the 
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peculiar  circumstances  in  which  French 
society  then  found  itself,  is  the  same  thing 
as  binding  yourself  to  apply  their  theories 
and  to  imitate  their  activity,  under  an  en- 
tirely heterogeneous  set  of  circumstances, 
in  a  different  country,  and  in  a  society 
with  wholly  dissimilar  requirements.  That 
is  the  argument  if  we  straighten  it  out. 
The  childishness  of  any  such  contention 
is  so  obvious,  that  I  should  be  ashamed 
of  reproducing  it,  were  it  not  that  this  very 
contention  has  made  its  appearance  at  my 
expense  several  times  a  month  for  the  last 
two  years  in  all  sorts  of  important  and 
respectable  prints. 

For  instance,  it  appears  that  1  once  said 
somewhere  that  Danton  looked  on  at  the 
doings  of  his  bloodier  associates  with 
"sombre  acquiescence."  Argal^  it  was 
promptly  pointed  out  —  and  I  espy  the 
dark  phrase  constantly  adorning  leading 
articles  to  this  day  —  the  man  who  said 
that  Danton  sombrely  acquiesced  in  the 
doings  of  Billaud,  Collot,  and  the  rest, 
must  of  necessity,  being;  of  a  firm  and  log- 
ical mind,  him.self  sombrely  acquiesce  in 
moonlighting  and  cattle-houghing  in  Ire- 
land. Apart  from  the  curious  compulsion 
of  the  reasoning,  what  is  the  actual  state 
of  the  case  ?  Acquiescence  is  hardly  a 
good  description  of  the  mood  of  a  politi- 
cian who  scorns  delights  and  lives  labori- 
ous days  in  actively  fighting  for  a  vigorous 
policy  and  an  effective  plan  which,  as  he 
Delieves,  would  found  order  in  Ireland  on 
a  new  and  more  hopeful  base.  He  may 
be  wrong,  but  where  is  the  acquiescence, 
whether  sombre  or  serene  ? 

The  equally  misplaced  name  of  fatalism 
is  sometimes  substituted  for  acquiescence, 
in  criticisms  of  this  stamp.-  In  any  such 
sense  anybody  is  a  fatalist  who  believes 
in  a  relation  between  cause  and  effect. 
If  it  is  fatalism  to  assume  that,  given  a 
certain  chain  of  social  or  political  antece- 
dents, they  will  inevitably  be  followed  by 
a  certain'  chain  of  consequences,  then 
every  sensible  observer  of  any  series  or 
events  is  a  fatalist.  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and 
secret  ballot,  have  within  the  last  sixty 
years  completely  shifted  the  balance  of 
political  power  in  Ireland.  Land  legisla- 
tion has  revolutionized  the  conditions  of 
ownership.  These  vast  and  vital  charges 
in  Ireland  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
transfer  of  decisive  power  from  aristocracy 
to  numbers  in  Great  Britain,  and  Great 
Britain  is  arbiter.  Is  it  fatalism  or  is  it 
common  sense,  to  perceive  that  one  new 
effect  of  new  causes  so  potent  must  be  the 
necessity  of  changing  the  system  of  Irish  I 


government?  To  dream  that  you  could 
destroy  the  power  of  the  old  masters  with- 
out finding  new,  and  that  having  invited 
the  nation  to  speak  you  could  continue  to 
ignore  the  national  sentiment,  was  and 
is  the  very  height  of  political  folly,  and 
the  longer  the  dream  is  persisted  in  the 
ruder  will  be  the  awakening.  Surely  the 
stupidest  fatalism  is  far  more  truly  to  be 
ascribed  to  those  who  insist  that  Ireland 
was  eternally  predestined  to  turmoil,  con- 
fusion, and  torment ;  that  there  alone  the 
event  defies  calculation ;  and  that,  how- 
ever wisely,  carefully,  and  providently  you 
modify  or  extinguish  causes,  in  Ireland, 
though  nowhere  else,  effects  will  still  sur- 
vive with  shape  unaltered  and  force  una- 
bated. 

No  author  has  a  right  to  assume  that 
anybody  has  read  all  his  books  or  any  of 
them,  but  he  may  reasonably  claim  that 
he  shall  not  be  publicly  classified,  labelled, 
catalogued,  and  placed  in  the  shelves,  on 
the  strength  of  half  of  his  work,  and  that 
half  arbitrarily  .selected.  If  it  be  permit- 
ted to  me  without  excess  of  egotism  to 
name  the  masters  to  whom  I  went  to 
school  in  the  days  of  early  manhood,  so 
far  from  being  revolutionists  and  terror- 
ists, they  belonged  entirely  to  the  oppo- 
site camp.  Austin's  "  Jurisprudence  "  and 
Miirs  *•  Logic"  and  "Utilitarianism" 
were  everything,  and  Rousseau's  "  Social 
Contract "  was  nothing.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief,  I  never  said  a 
word  about  **  natural  rights  "  in  any  piece 
of  practical  public  business  in  all  my  life ; 
and  when  that  famous  phrase  again  made 
its  naked  appearance  on  the  platform  three 
or  four  years  ago,  it  gave  me  as  much 
surprise  and  dismay  as  if  I  were  this  af- 
ternoon to  meetadeinotherium  shambling 
down  Parliament  Street.  Mill  was  the 
chief  influence  for  me,  as  he  was  for  most 
of  my  contemporaries  in  those  days.  Ex- 
perience of  life  and  independent  use  of 
one's  mind  —  which  he  would  have  been 
the  most  ready  of  men  to  applaud  —  have 
since,  as  is  natural,  led  to  many  important 
corrections  and  deductions  in  Mill's  polit- 
ical and  philosophical  teaching.  But  then 
we  were  disciples,  and  not  critics ;  and 
nobody  will  suppose  that  the  admirer  of 
Wordsworth,  the  author  of  the  essay  on 
Coleridge,  and  of  the  treatise  on  repre- 
sentative government,  the  administrator 
in  the  most  bureaucratic  and  authoritative 
of  public  services,  was  a  terrorist  or  an 
unbridled  democrat,  or  anything  else  but 
the  most  careful  and  rationalistic  of  polit- 
ical theorizers.  It  was  Mill  who  first  held 
up  for  my  admiration  the  illustrious  num 
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whom  Austin  enthusiastically  called  the 
"godlike  Turgot,"  and  it  was  he  who  en- 
couraged me  to  make  a  study  of  that  great 
and  inspiring  character.  I  remember  the 
suspicion  and  the  murmurings  with  which 
Louis  Blanc,  then  living  in  brave  and  hon- 
orable exile  in  London,  and  the  good 
friend  of  so  many  of  us,  and  who  was  really 
a  literary  Jacobin  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
remonstrated  against  that  piece  of  what 
he  thought  grievously  misplaced  glorifica- 
tion. Turgot  was,  indeed,  a  very  singular 
hero  with  whom  to  open  the  career  of  lit- 
erary Jacobin.  So  was  Burke,  —  the  au- 
thor of  those  wise  sentences  that  still  ring 
in  our  ears  :  "  The  question  with  me  is, 
not  whether  you  have  a  ri^ht  to  render 
your  people  miserable,  but  whether  it  is 
not  your  interest  to  make  them  happy.  It 
is  not  what  a  lawyer  tells  me  I  may  do, 
but  what  humanity,  reason,  and  justice 
tell  me  I  ought  to  do.  Nobody  shall  per- 
suade me,  where  a  whole  people  are  con- 
cerned^ that  acts  of  lenity  are  not  means 
of  conciliation,^^  Burke,  Austin,  Mill, 
Turgot,  Comte,  —  what  strange  sponsors 
for  the  "theories  and  principles  of  the 
Terror  " ! 

What  these  opinions  came  to,  roughly 
speaking,  was  something  to  this  effect : 
that  the  power  alike  of  statesmen  and  of 
publicists  over  the  course  of  affairs  is 
strictly  limited;  that  institutions  and 
movements  are  not  capable  of  immediate 
or  indefinite  modification  by  any  amount 
of  mere  will ;  that  political  truths  are  al- 
ways relative,  and  never  absolute ;  that 
the  test  of  practical,  political,  or  social 
proposals  is  not  their  conformity  to  ab- 
stract ideals,  but  to  convenience,  utility, 
expediency,  and  occasion;  that  for  the 
reformer,  considerations  of  time  and  place 
may  be  paramount;  and  finally,  as  Mill 
himself  has  put  it,  that  government  is  al- 
ways either  in  the  hands,  or  passing  into 
the  hands,  of  whatever  is  the  strongest 
power  in  society,  and  that  what  this  power 
IS,  and  shall  be,  depends  less  on  institu- 
tions than  institutions  depend  upon  it.  If 
I  were  pressed  for  an  illustration  of  these 
principles  at  work,  inspiring  the  minds 
and  guiding  the  practice  of  responsible 
statesmen  in  great  transactions  of  our  own 
day  and  generation,  I  should  point  to  the 
sage,  the  patient,  the  triumphant  action  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  negro  slaves.  However  that  may  be, 
contrast  a  creed  of  this  kind  with  the 
abstract,  absolute,  geometric,  unhistoric, 
peremptory  notions  and  reasonings  that 
.  formed  the  stock  in  trade  of  most,  though 
not  quite  all,  of  the  French  Revolutionists, 


alike  in  action  and  in  thought.  It  is  plain 
that  they  are  the  direct  opposite  and  con* 
tradictory  of  one  another. 

To  clench  the  matter  by  chapter  and 
verse,  I  should  like  to  recall  what  I  have 
said  of  these  theories  and  principles  in 
their  most  perfect  and  most  important 
literary  version.  How  have  I  described 
Rousseau's  social  contract  ?  It  placed,  I 
said,  the  centre  of  social  activity  else- 
where than  in  careful  and  rational  ex- 
aminations of  social  conditions,  and  care- 
ful and  rational  effort  to  modify  them. 
It  substituted  a  retrograde  aspiration  for 
direction,  and  emotion  for  the  discov- 
ery of  law.  It  overlooked  the  crucial 
difficulty  —  namely,  how  to  summon  new 
force,  without  destroying  the  sound  parts 
of  a  structure  which  it  has  taken  many 
generations  to  erect.  Its  method  was 
geometric  instead  of  being  historic,  and 
hence  its  "desperate  absurdity."  Its 
whole  theory  was  constructed  with  an 
imperfect  consideration  of  the  qualities 
of  human  nature,  and  with  too  narrow 
a  view  of  society.  It  ignored  the  great 
fact  that  ^[overnment  is  the  art  of  wisely 
dealing  with  huge  groups  of  conflicting 
interests,  of  hostile  passions,  of  hardly 
reconcilable  aims,  of  vehemently  opposed 
forces.  It  "gives  us  not  the  least  help 
towards  the  solution  of  any  of  the  prob- 
lems of  actual  government. 

Such  language  as  all  this  is  hardly  that 
of  a  disciple  to  a  master,  in  respect  of 
theories  and  principles  which  he  is  mak- 
ing his  own  for  the  use  of  a  lifetime. 
"There  has  been  no  attempt"  [in  these 
pages],  I  said  in  winding  up,  "to  palliate 
either  the  shallowness  or  the  practical 
mischievousness  of  the  social  contract. 
But  there  is  another  side  to  its  influence. 
We  should  be  false  to  our  critical  prin- 
ciple, if  we  do  not  recognize  the  historical 
effect  of  a  speculation  scientifically  value- 
less." Any  writer  would  have  stamped 
himself  as  both  unfit  for  the  task  that  I 
had  undertaken,  and  entirely  below  the 
level  of  the  highest  critical  standard  of 
the  day,  if  he  had  for  a  moment  dreamed 
of  taking  any  other  point  of  view. 

As  for  historical  hero-worship,  after 
Carlyle's  fashion,  whether  with  Jacobin 
idols  or  any  other,  it  is  a  mood  of  mind 
that  must  be  uncon^^enial  to  anybody  who 
had  ever  been  at  all  under  the  influence 
of  Mill.  Without  being  so  foolish  as  to 
disparage  the  part  played  by  great  men  in 
great  crises,  we  could  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  barbaric  and  cynical  school,  who 
make  greatness  identical  with  violence, 
force,  and  mere  iron  will.    Cromwell  said, 


,  consideration,  was 
urely  weighed;  tefraining  if  he  saw  a 
bt,  IJul  when  once  decided,  going  through 
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in  viodicalion  of  himself,  that  England 
faad  need  of  a  constable,  and  it  was  true. 
The  constable,  the  soldier,  the  darinj; 
counsellor  at  the  helm,  are  oEtea  necessi- 
ties oE  the  lime.  It  is  often  a  necessity 
of  the  time  that  the  energy  of  a  nation  or 
of  a  movement  should  gather  itself  up  in  a 
resolute  band  or  a  resolute  chief;  as  the 
revolutionary  energy  of  France  gathered 
itself  up  in  the  greater  Jacobins,  or  thai 
of  England  in  Oliver  Cromwell.  Goethe 
says  that  nature  bids  us  "Take  all,  but 
pay"  ,  Revolutions  and  heroes  may  give 
us  all,  bm  not  without  price.  This  is  at 
the  best,  and  the  best  is  the  exception. 


e  types  mostly  fail.     In  oi 


The  grandi 

own  day,  people'  talk,  for  example, 
admiraiioQ  of  Cromweil's  government  in 
Ireland,  —  as  if  it  were  a  success,  instead 
of  being  one  of  the  worst  chapters  in  the 
whole  history  of  Irish  failure.  It  was 
force  carried  to  its  utmost.  Hundreds 
were  put  to  the  sword,  thousands  were 
banished  to  be  slaves  oE  the  planters  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  remnant  were 
driven  miserably  off  into  the  desolate 
wilds  of  ConnaughL  But  all  thi.i  only 
prepared  the  way  for  further  convulsions 
and  deadlier  discontent. 

It  is  irrational  to  contrast  Carlyle's 
heroes,  Cromwell,  Mirabeau,  Frederick, 
Napoleon,  with  men  like  Washington  or 
Lincoln.  The  circumstances  were  diSer- 
ent.  The  conditions  of  public  use  and 
of  personal  greatness  were  different.  But 
if  we  are  to  talk  of  ideals,  heroes,  and 
models,  I,  for  one,  should  hardly  look  to 
France  at  all.  Jefferson  was  no  flatterer 
of  George  Washington ;  but  his  character 
of  Washington  comes  far  nearer  to  the 
right  pattern  of  a  great  ruler  than  can  be 
found  in  any  oE  Carlyle's  splendid  dithy- 
rambs, and  tt  is  no  waste  of  time  to  recall 
and  to  transcribe  it :  — 

His  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  without 
being  of  the  very  first  order;  hia  penetration 
strong,  though  not  so  acute  as  that  of  a  New- 
ton, Bacon,  or  Locke ;  and  as  Eai  as  he  saw, 
no  judgment  was  ever  sounder.  It  was  slow 
in  operation,  being  little  aided  by  invention  or 
imagination,  but  sure  in  Conclusion.  Hence 
the  common  remark  of  his  officers,  of  the 
advantage  he  derived  from  councils  of  war, 
where  hearing  all  sugeeationa,  he  selected 
wlialeverwas  best;  ancT certainly  no  general 
ever  planned  his  battles  more  judiciously. 
But  if  deranged  during  the  course  of  (he 
action,  if  any  member  of  his  plan  was  dislo- 
cated by  sudden  circumstances,  he  was  slow 
in  a  readjustment.  He  was  incapable  of  fear, 
meeting  personal  dangers  with  the  calmest 
unconcern.  Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  in  1 
his  character  was  prudence,  never  acting  until  I 


He  was,  indeed,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a 
wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man.  His  temper 
was  naturally  irriuble  and  high  toned;  but 
reflection  and  resolution  had  obtained  a  firm 
aud  habitual  ascendency  over  it. 

In  conclusion,  (he  plain  (ruth  is  that  all 
parallels,  analogies,  and  similitudes  be- 
tween the  French  Revolution,  or  any  part 
or  phase  of  it,  and  our  affairs  in  Ireland 
are  moonshine.  For  the  practical  poli- 
tician his  problem  is  ahvays  IndividuaL 
For  his  purposes  history  never  repeats 
itself.  Human  nature,  doubtless,  has  a 
weakness  for  a  precedent;  it  is  a  weak- 
ness to  be  respected.  But  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  esseniial  reproduction  of 
social  and  political  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstance. To  talk  about  Robespierre 
in  Ireland  is  just  as  idle  as  it  was  in 
Robespierre  to  harangue  about  Lycurgus 
and  Brutus  in  Paris.  To  compare  the 
two  is  to  place  Ireland  under  a  preposter- 
ous magnifying-glass  of  monstrous  dimen- 
sion. Nor  is  disparity  of  scale  the  only 
difference,  vital  as  (hat  is.  In  no  one  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  a  community 
in  a  state  of  ferment,  save  the  odium  that 
surrounds  the  landlords,  and  that  not  uni- 
versal, does  Ireland  to-day  really  resemble 
the  France  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Man- 
ners, ideas,  beliefs,  traditions,  crumbling 
institutions,  rising  aspirations,  the  order- 
ing of  castes  and  classes,  the  rivalry  of 
creeds,  the  relations  with  the  governing 
power  —  all  constitute  elements  of  such 
radical  divergence  as  to  make  comparison 
for  any  more  serious  purpose  than  giving 
a  conventional  and  familiar  point  to  a  sen- 
tence, entirely  worthless. 

It  is  pure  dilettantism,  again,  to  seek 
(he  moral  of  Irish  commotions  In  the  in- 
surrection of  La  Vendue,  That,  as  some- 
body has  said,  was  like  a  rising  of  the 
ancient  Gauls  at  the  voice  of  the  Druids, 
and  led  by  their  great  chiefs.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  compare  l,a  Vendue  with 
Ireland  when  the  peasantry  take  the  field 
against  (he  British  government  with  Beres- 
fords,  FItigeralds,  and  Bourkes  at  their 
head.  If  the  Vendians  had  risen  to  drive 
out  the  Chareltes,  the  Bonchamps,  the 
Larochejacquelins,  the  parallel  would  have 
been  nearer  the  mark.  The  report  of  ihe 
Devon  Commission,  the  green  pamphlet 
of  the  famous  three 
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days'  discussion  between  O'Connell  and 
Butt  in  the  Dublin  Corporation  in  1843, 
or  half  a  dozen  of  Lord  Clare's  soeeches 
between  1793  and  1800,  will  give  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  Irish  proolem  than  a 
bushel  of  books  about  the  Vend^an  or  any 
other  episode  of  the  Revolution. 

Equally  frivolous  is  it,  for  any  useful  pur- 
pose of  practical  enlightenment,  to  draw 
f>arallels  between  the  action  of  the  Catho- 
ic  clergy  in  Ireland  to-day  and  that  of  the 
French  clergy  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. There  is  no  sort  of  force  in  the 
argument  that  because  the  French  clergy 
fared  ill  at  the  Revolution,*  therefore  the 
Irish  clergy  will  fare  ill  when  self-govern- 
ment is  bestowed  on  Ireland.  Such  talk 
is  mere  ingenious  guess-work  at  best, 
without  any  of  the  foundations  of  a  true 
historical  analogy.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  two  cases  are  obvious,  and  they 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  For  in- 
stance, the  men  who  came  to  the  top  of 
affairs  in  France  were  saturated  both  with 
speculative  unbelief  for  one  thins;,  and 
with  active  hatred  of  the  Church  for  an- 
other. In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  no  speculative  unbelief,  as  O^Connell 
used  so  constantly  to  boast;  and  the 
Church  being  poor,  voluntary,  and  in- 
tensely national  and  popular,  has  nour- 
ished none  of  those  eross  and  swollen 
abuses  which  provoked  the  not  unreason- 
able animosity  of  revolutionary  France. 
In  truth,  it  is  with  precisely  as  much  or 
as  little  reason  that  most  of  the  soothsay- 
ers and  prognosticators  of  evil  take  the 
directly  opposite  line.  Instead  of  France 
these  choose,  as  they  have  an  equally  good 
right  to  do,  to  look  for  precedents  to  Spain, 
Belgium,  or  South  America.  Why  not? 
They  assure  us,  in  their  jingling  phrase, 
that  Home  Rule  means  Home  Rule,  that 
the  priests  will  be  the  masters,  and  that 
Irish  autonomy  is  only  another  name  for 
the  reign  of  bigotry,  superstition,  and  ob- 
scurantism. One  of  these  two  mutually 
destructive  predictions  has  just  as  much 
to  say  for  itself  as  the  other,  and  no  more. 
We  may  leave  the  prophets  to  fight  it  out 
between  them  while  we  attend  to  our  busi- 
ness, and  examine  facts  and  probabilities 
as  they  are,  without  the  aid  of  capriciously 
adopted  precedents  and  fantastical  anal- 
ogies. 

Parallels  from  France,  or  anywhere  else, 
may  supply  literary  amusement;  they  may 

•  The  Church  did  not  fare  so  very  ill.  after  all.  The 
State,  in  1790,  undertook  the  debts  of  the  Church  to 
the  tune  of  130.000,000  lirres,  and  assured  it  an  annual 
Budget  of  rather  more  than  that  amoanL  (Boit«au*i 
£tat  de  la  France,  p.  aoa.) 


furnish  a  weapon  in  the  play  of  contro- 
versy. They  shed  no  light  and  do  no 
service  as  we  confront  the  solid  facts  of 
the  business  to  be  done.  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth was  the  author  of  a  very  useful  and 
superior  commonplace  when  he  wrote : 
*'  No  man  who  is  badly  informed  can  avoid 
reasoning  badly.  I  believe  that  whoever 
is  rightlv  instructed,  and  rightly  persuaded 
of  all  tnefacts^  would  never  do  anything 
else  but  what  he  ought."  Another  great 
French  ruler,  who,  even  more  than  Louis, 
had  a  piercing  eye  for  men  and  the  world 
of  action,  said  that  the  mind  of  a  gen- 
eral ought  to  be  like  a  field-glass,  and  as 
clear;  to  see  things  cxactlv  as  they  are, 
et  jamais  se  faire  des  tableaux^  —  never 
to  compose  the  objects  before  him  into 
pictures.  The  same  maxim  is  nearly  as 
good  for  the  man  who  has  to  conquer  dif- 
ficulties in  the  field  of  government;  and 
analogies  and  parallels  are  one  way  of 
substituting  pictures  for  plans  and  charts. 
Just  because  the  statesman's  problem  is 
individual,  history  can  give  him  little  help. 
I  am  not  so  graceless  as  to  depreciate  his- 
tory or  literature  either  for  public  or  for 
private  persons.  "  You  are  a  man,"  Na- 
poleon said  to  Goethe ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  literature  should  prevent  the 
reader  of  books  from  being  a  man  ;  why  it 
should  blind  him  to  the  great  practical 
truths  that  the  end  of  life  is  not  to  think 
but  to  will ;  that  everything  in  the  world 
has  its  decisive  moment,  which  statesmen 
know  and  seize ;  that  the  genius  of  politics, 
as  a  great  man  of  letters  truly  wrote,  has 
not  "All  or  Nothing"  for  its  motto,  but 
seeks  on  the  contrary  to  extract  the  great- 
est advantage  from  situations  the  most 
compromised,  and  never  fiings  the  helve 
after  the  hatchet.  Like  literature  the  use 
of  history  in  politics  is  to  refresh,  to  open, 
to  make  the  mind  generous  and  hospit- 
able ;  to  enrich,  to  impart  flexibility,  to 
quicken  and  nourish  political  imagination 
and  invention,  to  instruct  in  the  common 
difficulties  and  the  various  experiences  of 
government ;  to  enable  a  statesman  to 
place  himself  at  a  general  and  spacious 
standpoint.  All  this,  whether  it  1)e  worth 
much  or  little,  and  it  is  surely  worth  much, 
is  something  wholly  distinct  from  directly 
aiding  a  statesman  in  the  performance  of 
a  specific  task.  I  n  such  a  case  an  analogy 
from  history,  if  he  be  not  sharply  on  his 
guard,  is  actually  more  likely  than  not  to 
mislead  him.  I  certainly  do  not  mean  the 
history  of  the  special  problem  itself.  Of 
that  he  cannot  possibly  know  too  much, 
nor  master  its  past  course  and  foregone 
bearings    too  thoroughly.     Ireland  is  a 
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great  standing  ioslaace.  There  is  no  more 
sinking  example  of  Ihe  disastrous  results 
of  trying  to  overcome  political  difficuliies 
without  kuowiog  how  they  came  into  exist' 
ence,  and  where  they  have  their  roots, 
The  only  history  thai  furnishes  a  clue  in 
Irish  questions  is  the  history  of  Ireland. 


From  The  Ltaan  Menu. 
WILLIAM  BARNES. 

Dorset  is  proud  of  William  Barnes. 
It  is  not  too  much  lo  say  a  wider  England 
owes  him  affectionate  remembrance.  His 
poems  in  the  dialect  of  his  native  county 
tnade  his  name  popular,  but  he  himself 
was  much  more  than  the  best  of  them.  He 
was  an  admirable  tvpc  of  a  class  which  no 
country  is  wise  to  forget  —  a  ma 
ioa]  faculty,  of  abounding  knowledge, 
cage r-though ted.  large-hearted,  yel  con- 
tent to  discharge  the  duties  which  fell  to 
him  without  thought  of  place  or  gain. 
Such  men  are  the  salt  of  a  people. 

The  biography,  by  one  of  his  daughters, 
recently  published,  will  be  a  surprise  to 
many  readers ;  it  is  a  worthy  memorial, 
written  with  modest  and  graceful  reserve, 
yet  with  full  recognition  of  his  various 
work." 

The  Vale  of  Dlackmore  is  one  o£  the 
choicest  parts  of  Dorsetshire.  Here  the 
poet  was  born;  his  childhood  was  nur- 
tured in  its  old-world  ways,  his  genius 
found  first  food  in  its  sequestered  beauty. 
His  father  was  a  tenant-farmer.  The  first 
Dorset  Ilarnes  is  said  to  have  come  south. 
ward  in  the  train  of  King  John.  There 
are  records  which  show  that  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  a  certain  William  Barnes 
had  a  grant  of  land  in  these  pans  for  ser- 
vice rendered  lo  the  king.  The  family 
took  root  and  fiourished,  but  in  the  course 
of  years  lost  ii.'t  position.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  in  iSoo,  Rushay,  a  farm  near 
Pentridge,  was  the  birthplace  of  William 
Barnes.  His  father  began  life  an  orphan, 
with  the  charge  of  three  small  sisters,  and 
acquitted  himself  honorably  in  the  strug- 

fie.  His  mother,  Grace  Scott,  of  File- 
ead  Neville,  is  described  as  "a  woman 
of  refined  tastes,  and  with  an  inherent 
love  of  art  and  poetry."  It  is  told  of  her 
that  she  used  to  grieve  over  her  boy,  for 
in  those  earliest  years  he  was  small  and 
delicate.    As  she  took  his  little  tapering 
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finders  into  hers,  she  would  sigh  '■  Poor 
child  !  how  will  he  ever  gain  his  living?" 
But  said  one  rural  comforter,  "  Never  you 
mind  what  he  looks  like  ;  he'li  get  his  liv- 
ing by  learning-books,  and  such  like." 
She  herself  died  while  he  was  still  a  child ; 
but  doubtless  the  boy  drew  from  her  much 
of  the  inspiration  of  his  manhood.  The 
little  lad  learned  his  letters  at  the  vil- 
lage dame  school,  but  he  learned  much 
more  as  he  wandered  in  the  fields  and  by 
the  riverside.  Afterwards  he  went  daily  lo 
Slurminsier,  where  he  attended  a  grain- 
mar  school  in  which  both  girls  and  bovs 
were  taught.  Suddenly  the  world  broke 
upon  him  in  a  new  light.  A  local  solicitor, 
wanting  a  boy  lo  copy  deeds  in  a  good 
hand,  called  at  the  school  lo  inquire  for 
one.     The  choice  fell  upon  Barnes,  and, 

,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  father,  he  was 
quickly   transferred   to   Mr.    Dashwood's 

1  office.  Three  or  four  years  later  we  find 
him  removing  to  ihe office  of  Mr.  Coombs, 
at  Dorchesier.  Both  lawyers  remained 
among  his  lifelong  friends. 

These  stages  are  chiefly  of  inlerest  now 
as  marking  the  limitations  under  which  he 
began  his  course.  There  was  nothing 
in  ihe.ie  external  relations  lo  prompt  the 
accumulations  of  knowledge  for  which  he 
afterwards  became  remarkable.  His  learn- 
ing seems  lo  have  been  almost  as  much 
a  fruit  of  his  genius  as  his  poetry.  The 
impulse  to  acquire  came  from  within.  We 
have  no  full  account  of  the  ."iuccessive  steps 


tecturally  or  built  b^  system;  he  reared 
his  habitation  of  wisdom  by  an  instinct 
akin  to  that  with  which  the  birds  build; 
no  straw  or  twig  of  facl  escaped  him,  and 
almost  unconsciously  he  wove  whatever  he 
came  across  into  a  fitting  home  for  his 
own  living  thoughts.  This  activity  of 
mind  was  one  of  Ihe  most  notable  features 
of  his  life.  He  re.id  with  avidity  ;  out  of 
office  hours  he  was  always  learning  some- 
thing. Now  it  was  mustc  from  the  organ- 
ist, and  now  classics  from  ihe  clergyman. 
At  Dorchesier  the  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
gave  him  access  to  his  library,  and  helped 
him  by  evening  lessons  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  his  philological  studies.  Presenlly 
he  began  to  write  poetry.  In  1822  he 
published  "Orra,  a  Lapland  Tale,"  the 
costs  of  which  venture  were  in  part  de- 
frayed by  his  first  efforts  In  wood  engrav- 
ing. In  ihisarl  he  had  acquired  sufficient 
skill  to  supply  some  blocks  for  a  local 
volume,  and  it  remained  an  occasional 
means  of  replenishing  his  exchequer  or  of 
'  h  him.     At   this  time  he 
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enjoyed  the  stimulating  and  helpful  influ- 
ence of  congenial  companions. 

There  was  soon  another  light  on  his 
horizon,  clothing  the  landscape  with  a 
dreamy  glow.  A  certain  young  girl,  with 
mother  and  sister,  had  descended  from  the 
stage-coach  as  it  stopped  in  the  High 
Street  of  Dorchester.  William  Barnes 
had  chanced  to  see  that  inspiring  vision 
as  he  was  passing  down  the  street.  The 
unbidden  thought  flashed  upon  him — as 
he  afterwards  often  told  his  children  — 
"That  shall  be  my  wife."  So  it  was  to 
prove,  and  with  results  of  happiness  rarely 
following  on  such  prophetic  ecstasy.  The 
family  to  which  the  young  lady  belonged 
were  about  to  take  up  their  aoode  in  the 
town ;  but  it  is  not  known  how  long  it  was 
before  he  discovered  that  her  name  was 
Julia  Miles,  nor  when  the  two  first  became 
acquainted.  Four  years  later  he  was  be- 
trothed to  her,  but  yet  five  years  more 
passed  before  their  marriage.  This  in- 
tervening period  of  patient  waiting  was  for 
the  most  part  a  time  of  sunshine.  Nature 
spoke  to  him  with  sweeter  and  more  pen- 
etrating voices.  He  saw  with  clearer  eyes. 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  inspiration  of 
those  days  abides  in  many  a  rustic  scene 
of  his  later  poems? 

Meanwhile  other  chanees  awaited  him. 
There  was  a  vacancy  in  the  mastership  of 
a  school  at  Mere,  in  Wiltshire,  where  the 
friend  who  shared  his  rooms  had  been 
educated.  This  friend  strongly  recom- 
mended Barnes  for  the  post.  The  opening 
seemed  to  promise  more  for  his  future 
than  the  lawyer's  office,  and  accordingly 
Barnes  applied  for  and  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment. His  private  studies  had 
equipped  him  with  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge ;  he  had  now  to  learn  by  experience 
the  equally  necessary,  but  too  much  neg- 
lected, art  of  teaching.  The  year  1823  saw 
him  settled  at  Mere  ;  he  lived  in  lodgings, 
the  school  being  held  in  a  large  public 
room.  His  reading  now  took  still  wider 
range.  "  I  took  up  in  turn,"  we  find  him 
writing  in  one  of  his  note-books,  "  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  Italian,  and  German.  I 
began  Persian,  with  Lee*s  grammar,  and 
for  a  little  time  Russian,  which,  as  being 
wanting  in  old  lore,  I  soon  cast  off."  In 
order  to  improve  himself  in  the  languages, 
he  began  to  make  brief  daily  notes  in  Ital- 
ian or  German,  These,  by  the  way,  were 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  have 
survived  to  render  material  aid  to  his 
biographer. 

At  length,  in  1827,  Julia  Miles  was 
brought  home  in  triumph.  Chantry  House, 
where  she  set  up  her  domestic  throne,  was 


a  roomy  old  building,  which  before  the 
Reformation  had  been  used  as  a  chantry, 
or  priest's  residence.  It  is  a  beautiful 
picture  which  his  daughter  draws  of  the 
idyllic  years  that  now  dawned  on  them. 

Chantry  House  was  a  roomy  old  Tudor 
building,  with  large  oak  wainscoted  rooms, 
whose  wide  stone-muUioned  windows  were  en- 
twined with  greenery.  It  had  a  large  garden 
and  lawn,  at  the  bottom  of  which  ran  a  flow- 
ing stream,  here  widening  into  a  pond  over- 
shadowed with  trees.  Here  were  trout  and 
dace,  and  sometimes  a  flight  of  wild  ducks  or 
other  birds  would  swim  by.  Near  this  pond 
was  a  favorite  nook  where  William  Barnes 
often  came  with  his  Petrarch  in  his  pocket  to 
pass  a  few  happy  leisure  moments.  The  lawn 
was  always  mowed  by  his  busy  scythe,  and  he 
rose  early  in  the  spring  and  summer  mornings 
to  cultivate  his  garden.  A  frequent  entry  m 
the  Italian  diarv  is  the  word  **  Zappando^* 
(digging),  or  "  Gathered  my  apricots  and  took 
some  to  our  friends."  ...  In  these  days  the 
young  couple  were  poor,  but  very  happy. 

The  school  was  increasing,  but  the  hus- 
band spent  his  spare  time  in  engraving, 
and  with  the  proceeds  of  this  work  of  his 
leisure  would  buy  trinkets  or  plate  for  his 
wife.  **  Nothing  came  amiss  to  him,  from 
making  garden  arbors  and  carved  chairs 
for  his  wife,  and  dolls'  cradles  and  car- 
riages for  his  children,  to  the  turning  out 
of  Latin  epigrams."  He  was  full  ot  in- 
ventive ideas.  A  favorite  amusement  was 
his  lathe.  His  artistic  leanings  he  showed 
in  painting  the  doors  of  his  house.  As  to 
music,  he  played  the  flute,  violin,  and 
piano,  and  was  for  a  while  organist  at  the 
village  church,  and  a  valuable  member  of 
its  choir.  He  wrote  songs  and  set  them. 
Once  a  dramatic  inspiration  seized  him, 
and  he  composed  two  comedies.  But 
there  was  no  cessation  in  his  severer  stud- 
ies. The  names  of  the  books  he  read 
would  go  some  way  to  make  a  catalogue, 
and  ever  as  the  years  advanced,  and  there 
came  greater  breadth  of  knowledge,  there 
was  stronger  purpose  in  his  work. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  school,  but  not 
said  much  of  the  teacher.  Let  us  antici- 
pate a  little.  In  1835  William  Barnes  re- 
turned to  Dorchester,  with  the  belief  that 
he  had  "  strengthened  his  teaching  power," 
and  that  there  was  an  opening  for  a  board- 
ing-school, which  would  give  him  larger 
scope.  First  in  Durngate  Street,  and 
afterwards  in  South  Street,  he  gathered 
new  pupils  around  him.  There  was  a 
breath  of  genuine  life  in  the  educational 
world  of  that  day.  The  great  work  of  Dr. 
Arnold  at  Rugby  was  not  without  its  ioflu- 
cnce  in  other  spheres ;  but  there  were  men 
in  humbler  places  who  were  animated  by 
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a  like  spirit.  The  reaction  against  pedan- 
try and  mere  scholasticism  was  beginning 
to  be  felt ;  and  equally  marked  was  the 
change  when  the  sterner  discipline  of  the 
authoritative  centuries  began  to  be  relaxed 
by  the  milder  persuasives  of  a  more  scien- 
tific age.  Barnes  was  himself  steeped  in 
antique  lore,  his  brain  v*'asa  conglomerate 
of  curious  learning,  but  his  heart  was 
alive  to  all  true  wants  of  men.  Accord- 
ingly he  lived  in  sympathy  with  his  boys. 
"His  theory  was  that  minds  should  be 
trained  and  not  crammed  ;  that  the  school 
curriculum  ought  to  contain  the  germs  of 
all  the  knowledge  which  the  man  would 
require  in  after  life."  In  many  particulars 
be  anticipated  the  demands  of  later  teach- 
ers ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  place  he  gave 
to  science,  and  in  the  attempts  he  made  to 
clothe  geography  and  history  with  reality 
and  interest.  One  passage  describes  his 
system  of  moral  training :  — 

No  obligatory  tasks,  no  caning  (except 
solely,  and  seldom,  for  lying),  no  restrictions 
and  restraints,  except  only  the  natural  conse- 
quences oC  wrong-doing.  If  a  boy  had  done 
badly  it  lay  entirely  with  himself  to  retrieve 
his  position.  The  only  visible  register  was 
an  invention  of  the  master's  own,  called  the 
"topograph.**  It  consisted  of  a  large  flat 
box,  in  which  lay  a  board  pierced  with  holes, 
and  according  to  his  want  of  diligence  the  peg 
was  moved  down,  only  to  be  put  up  again  on 
the  completion  of  a  vol  untary  task.  Of  course, 
if  the  boy  were  too  careless  to  redeem  it  he 
could  leave  it,  but  a  low  standing  was  a  kind 
of  disgrace  which  they  all  felt  so  keenly  that 
generally  the  bovs  lost  no  time  in  reinstating 
themselves.  To  nave  one 's  peg  in  the  *  *  bl  ues '  * 
caused  the  loss  of  a  holiday;  that  a  peg 
reached  the  "  blacks  *'  was  a  thing  almost  un- 
heard of. 

Barnes  had  a  grave  conviction  that  each 
life  must  shape  its  own  issues.  Often- 
times, therefore,  he  left  the  responsibility 
of  choice  and  action  to  the  boy,  assuming 
that  he  had  the  knowledge  by  which  to 
direct  his  course.  This  quaint  piece  of 
concrete  teaching  was  a  parable  of  results 
which  many  of  his  pupils  were  not  slow  to 
note.  On  other  subjects  he  was  not  con- 
tent to  follow  the  curriculum  of  ordinary 
schools.  His  ideas  were  from  time  to 
time  embodied  in  schoolbooks  of  his  own 
production.  In  all,  his  aim  was  to  reach 
a  simpler  or  more  philosophic  system,  for 
the  better  training  of  his  pupils  **to  be 
reasoning  and  reasonable  men."  How  far 
he  succeeded  is  too  intricate  a  subject 
for  discussion  here.  If  his  works  have 
fallen  into  forgetfulness,  it  must  yet  be 
said  that  they  contained  germs  of  living 
thought. 


It  was  as  a  contributor  to  the  Dorset 
County  Chronicle  that  William  Barnes  be- 
gan to  write  on  various  subjects.  His 
connection  with  the  Gentleman^ s  Afaga^ 
sine  extended  over  a  long  period.  He 
subsequently  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the 
Retrospective  Review ^2LiiA  his  ready  mind, 
producing  article,  pamphlet,  book  —  rang- 
ing over  wide  fields  and  into  untrodden 
recesses  of  knowledge  —  found  ever  from 
time  to  time  fresh  channels  of  expression. 
We  can  but  gather  into  a  brief  note  the 
names  of  a  few  of  his  most  important 
works. 

Perhaps  the  first  place  belongs  to  the 
"Philological  Grammar,"  published  in 
1854,  which  was  "grounded  upon  English 
and  formed  from  a  comparison  of  more 
than  sixty  languages ;  "  and  designed  as 
"an  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Gram- 
mar in  all  Languages."  The  germ  of  this 
treatise  is  found  in  a  small  book  "  On  the 
Laws  of  Case,"  which  he  brought  out  in 
1 84 1,  based  on  a  comparison  of  fourteen 
languages ;  so  far  only  had  he  then  pushed 
his  investigations.  The  theory  which  was 
shaping  itself  in  his  thought  received 
further  illustration  the  next  year  in  his 
"  Elements  of  English  Grammar."  Many 
readings  led  him  on  to  bolder  conclusions. 
He  had  so  firmly  grasped  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  speecli  that,  with  the  help  of  a 
dictionary  for  the  root-words,  he  could 
learn  to  read  or  write  a  foreign  language 
in  a  few  weeks.  No  opportunity  for  ex- 
tending the  area  of  comparison  was  lost. 
Having  entered  himself  as  a  "ten gears' 
man  "  at  Cambridge,  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  university  library  with  an  omnivor- 
ous zeal.  This  scheme  of  a  general  gram- 
mar was,  however,  not  new.  It  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  great  Arnauld  of 
Port  Royal,  nearlv  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore, had  labored  in  the  same  airection, 
though  on  a  basis  vastly  less  secure,  be- 
cause so  much  narrower.  Comparative 
philologists  in  these  later  times  have  laid 
bare  many  facts  of  vital  importancie  to  the 
subject.  Yet  the  plea  of  William  Barnes 
holds  good  to-day,  that  "  inasmuch  as  the 
beings,  actions,  and  relations  of  things 
and  the  mind  and  the  organs  of  speech  are 
the  same  in  kind  to  all  men  upon  earth, 
and  a  need  of  conformity  to  them  is  itself 
a  law,  so  far  it  is  clear  that  some  common 
laws  must  hold  in  the  formation*  of  lan- 
guages; and  the  science  of  these  laws, 
when  they  are  unfolded,  is  grammar." 

Another  philological  work  on  which  he 
set  store  bore  the  quaint  title  of "  Tiw,"  the 
god  who  gave  name  to  the  Teutonic  race, 
and  was  "  A  View  of  the  Roots  and  Stems 
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of  the  English  as  a  Teutonic  Tongue." 
He  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  roots 
of  all  tongues,  if  thoroughly  investigated, 
would  prove  to  be  identical.  A  small  vol- 
ume appealing  to  a  wider  circle  embodied 
his  ideas  on  "Britain  and  the  Ancient 
Britons ; "  and  in  this  he  contended  that  the 
ancient  Britons  could  not  have  been  the 
wild  savages  commonly  depicted.  In  his 
survey  he  urges  that  the  legends  of  Arthur 
could  not  have  sprung  from  a  wholly  un- 
civilized people.  **  The  government  of  the 
Britons,"  as  he  states  it,  **was  a  limited 
monarchy  of  a  form  affording  the  people 
the  greatest  freedom."  Another  related 
subject  was  "Early  England  and  the 
Saxon  English,"  to  which  he  brought  the 
conclusions  of  much  original  research. 
His  books  on  "  English  Speechcraft "  and 
on  "  Redecraft,"  or  logic,  both  belonged  to 
a  later  date,  the  latter  being  published  in 
his  eightieth  vear. 

This  list  does  not  complete  the  cata- 
logue of  his  productions.  It  is  impossible 
to  measure  with  any  exactness  his  direct 
contributions  to  knowledge  and  science  as 
distinguished  from  his  **  views,"  or  to  esti- 
mate precisely  the  influence  exerted  by 
his  writings.  These  books  were  read  only 
by  the  few.  They  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  the  range  of  experimental  studies, 
of  which  it  has  often  to  be  said  that  one 
man  sows  and  another  reaps,  and  that  with 
the  seed  which  falls  on  uncertain  ground 
there  is  often  intermingled  the  broken 
husk  of  imperfect  wisdom. 

A  desultory  reader,  straying  into  some 
of  William  Barnes's  more  abstruse  pages, 
might  imagine  that  he  had  discovered  the 
veritable  Dryasdust.  Let  him  turn  aside 
for  a  moment  and  revise  his  conclusion 
in  the  light  of  this  bright  picture  of  the 
student-schoolmaster  among  his  children. 

Among  his  educational  labors  William 
Barnes  taught  his  sons  to  play  marbles,  and 
they  had  a  great  respect  for  his  powers  at 
**nng-taw,**  until  they  learnt  to  beat  him. 
He  turned  in  his  lathe  three  whip-tops  in  box- 
wood :  a  very  large  one  for  himself,  a  moderate- 
sized  one  for  the  elder  boy,  and  a  small  one 
for  the  younger.  The  three  used  to  adjourn 
to  the  children's  playroom  in  the  garret,  each 
armed  with  a  leathern  whip,  and  spend  half 
an  hour  before  breakfast  in  trying  who  could 
keep  his  top  spinning  the  longest.  It  was 
only  in  after  years  that  the  sons  began  to  think 
this  game  was  instituted  as  much  for  their 
physical  development  as  for  amusement. 
Those  children  never  had  in  the  remotest 
comer  of  their  memories  the  shadow  of  an 
unkind  word  from  their  father,  who  was  as 
ready  to  play  **  bears  "  with  them  as  to  study 
the  deepest  roots  of  language. 


**  The  Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  the  Dor- 
set Dialect"  are  a  singular  contrast  in 
their  "unlettered"  simplicity  to  all  this 
learning.  Any  full  analysis  of  them  would 
carry  us  beyond  the  possibilities  of  this 
sketch,  which  is  intended  to  be  biograph* 
ical  rather  than  critical.  They  remind  us 
of  those  murmurous  streams  of  sparkling 
purity  which  one  sometimes  sees  in  stony 
places,  laving  the  boulders  with  their 
music  and  rippling  onward  to  their  ap- 
pointed brook.  The  first  of  them  were 
written  in  1833.  They  attracted  notice 
as  they  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Dorset  County  Chronicle,  The  first 
series  was  published  in  1844,  and  found 
its  way  into  London  circles,  the  enthu- 
siastic advocacy  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton 
doing  much  to  bring  it  before  cultivated 
readers.  A  second  collection  was  brought 
out  in  1856,  under  the  title  of  "  Hwomely 
Rhymes,"  and  a  third  in  1863.*  From 
the  first  the  dialect  was  a  bar  and  puz- 
zlement to  many  people.  Mrs.  Norton 
besought  her  friend  "to  put  some  of  them 
into  more  cockney  English."  He  did  so 
far  actually  yield  to  similar  requests  from 
many  quarters  as  to  publish,  in  1846,  a 
volume  of  "  Poems,  partly  of  Rural  Life 
(in  national  English);"  mark  that  char- 
acteristic phrase  —  ^"^  national  English." 
This  contains  some  true  poetry,  but  it  is 
in  part  an  adaptation  of  poems  previously 
written  in  the  dialect,  and  does  not  reach 
the  level  of  the  earlier  series.  One  vital 
defect  attaches  to  such  translation  —  that 
the  ideas  and  images  natural  and  beautiful 
from  rustic  lips  are  not  always  so  fitting 
under  educated  restraint;  they  lose  the 
first  impulse  of  life  ;  they  may  oe  clothed 
in  the  language  of  culture,  but  are  not 
therefore  cultured  conceptions. 

Barnes  himself  stood  up  for  the  Dorset 
dialect  with  enthusiasm.  He  made  no 
scruple  as  to  his  preferences.  Coming 
fresh  from  his  studies,  he  declared  it  to 
be  "  a  broad  and  bold  shape  of  the  English 
language,  as  the  Doric  was  of  the  Greek." 
It  is  "rich  in  humor,  strong  in  raillery  and 
hyperbole,  and  altogether  as  fit  a  vehicle 
of  rustic  feeling  and  thought  as  the  Doric 
is  found  in  the  Idylliaof  Theocritus."  It 
is  purer  and  more  regular,  he  contends, 
than  the  dialect  chosen  as  the  national 
speech.  The  extent  to  which  he  sought 
to  introduce  Saxon  words  and  modes  into 
common  parlance  was  one  marked  feature 
of  his  own  strong  individuality. 

The  poems    themselves  were  without 

*  The  three  series  are  now  issued  in  one  voIunM^ 
"  Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect,**  by 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 
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doubt  an  inspiration  —  a  natural  product 
rather  than  a  constrained  composition. 
•*  The  writing  of  them,"  he  has  said,  "  was 
not  work,  but  like  the  playing  of  music  — 
the  refreshment  of  mind  from  care  or  irk- 
someness."  His  first  uses  of  the  dialect 
taught  him  its  worth,  and  it  presently  be- 
came easier  to  him  to  clothe  his  thought 
in  this  rustic  guise  than  in  other  forms. 
Yet  there  was  much  art  in  his  verse.  His 
biographer  says  that  Petrarch  was  "his 
poetical  companion,  and  in  a  great  meas- 
ure the  poet  that  first  formed  his  style." 
In  his  later  work  there  are  rhythmic  forms 
adopted  from  remote  associations  —  Teu- 
tonic, Bardic,  and  even  Persian.  Francis 
Palgrave,  the  professor  of  modern  poetry 
at  Oxford,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
"  Horace  himself  does  not  round  off  his 
little  odes  with  more  finished  and  lively 
art"  "  This  aged  poet,**  he  wrote,  »*  seems 
to  me  to  stand  second  only  to  Tennyson 
in  the  last  half  century.  He  has  a  truth 
united  always  to  beauty  in  his  drawing  of 
character  and  of  country  ways  —  a  pure 
love  of  nature,  such  as  one  sees  in  the 
best  Greek  or  Roman  writers,  exalted  and 
rendered  more  tender  by  his  devout  Chris- 
tian spirit.  1  know  not,  also,  if  any  of  our 
poets  have  surpassed  him  in  the  number 
of  original  motives  or  pictures  which  his 
volumes  display;  his  perfect  sincerity  of 
thought  and  style  gives  life  and  individ- 
uality to  a  hundred  scenes  of  quiet  life, 
lying  all  within  the  same  little  sphere,  yet 
each  shown  with  a  grace  of  its  own."  In 
some  respects  we  think  this  praise  exces- 
sive, especially  when  we  remember  the 
strong,  deep,  and  sometimes  tumultuous 
currents  of  life  with  which  modern  poetry 
is  called  to  deal.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
read  this  academic  criticism  by  the  side 
of  bursts  of  admiration  from  humble  folk, 
such  as  the  domestic  servant  and  the 
working  shoemaker,  whose  letters  are 
given  in  the  biography. 

There  is  beyond  question  marvellous 
power  of  minute  painting  in  these  poems  ; 
and  that  not  only  of  outward  circum- 
stances, but  of  inward  life.  In  the  first 
series  the  poet  lives  most  within  the  range 
of  rustic  thought :  but  he  is  never  far  re- 
moved from  it  If  his  own  moods  affect 
his  choice  of  subject,  they  never  betray 
him  into  falsities  of  expression.  He  is 
a  poet  of  the  realities,  thoroughly  pre- 
Raphaelite  in  his  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery,  and  completely  sympathetic  in 
bis  portraitures  of  men.  In  freshness  and 
purity  of  spirit  he  is  like  the  May,  but  all 
the  year  finds  voice  in  him. 

Apart  from  literature,  these  poems  have 


value  as  the  most  vivid  picture  which  we 
have  of  rustic  life.  We  could  wish  that 
they  were  as  well  known  as  those  of  Burns, 
for  every  page  of  them  is  a  rebuke  to  the 
spirit  that  keeps  classes  apart.  The  es- 
sential oneness  of  men  shows  in  them  all. 
Bloomfield's  **  Farmer's  Boy  "is  artificial 
in  comparison;  even  Clare  tells  little. 
Crabbe,  though  accounted  "Nature's 
sternest  painter,  and  its  best,"  does  not 
so  identify  himself  with  the  poor.  But 
between  him  and  Barnes  there  is  a  great 
contrast,  for  the  darker  shadows  of  crime 
and  passion  rarely  overcloud  the  path  of 
the  Dorset  poet.  It  may  be  asked,  how- 
ever. Is  this  an  ideal  peasantry  with  which 
we  make  acquaintance  ?  His  own  answer 
was  that  everything  which  he  had  written 
was  true  of  some  one  in  the  classes  de- 
scribed—  that  he  was  painting  from  life, 
though  the  level  might  be  somewhat  above 
the  average.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  that  Barnes  had  more  than  an  imag- 
inative and  sentimental  interest  in  these 
Dorset  laborers  and  their  homes ;  not  only 
does  his  choice  of  subject  presuppose,  but 
the  vividness  of  his  portraiture  implies  a 
genuine  sympathy.  Yet  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  very  first  of  the  "  dialect 
poems  "  dealt  with  such  practical  points 
as  the  enclosure  of  commons  and  the  allot- 
ment system.  In  1849  he  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  "  Humilis  Domus : 
Some  Thoughts  on  the  Abodes,  Life,  and 
Social  Condition  of  the  Poor,  especially 
in  Dorset."  It  was  a  plea  for  reforms, 
and  was  not  without  its  share  of  influence 
in  the  improvements  which  have  since 
been  made. 

Ten  years  later  a  volume  appeared  con- 
taining "Views  on  Labor  and  Gold"  — 
the  substance  of  lectures  which  he  had 
delivered  —  an  attempt  to  base  social  sci- 
ence on  Christian  principles.  Amongst 
other  good  things,  it  contains  a  noble  plea 
for  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor, 
less  applicable  now,  but  so  fitly  expressing 
bis  ideal  of  patriotism  — an  ideal  for  every 
age  —  that  we  are  tempted  to  quote  a  por- 
tion of  it  here.  Speaking  of  the  stern 
calls  of  daily  labor,  he  complains  that  they 
"leave  a  man  no  evenings  wherein  his 
mind  may  wander  free,  while  his  body 
may  rest  on  the  bench  by  the  cottage 
door,  or  by  the  hearth  amicl  the  gambols 
of  his  smiling  children;"  "no  time  to 
strengthen  the  hallowed  bonds  of  kindred  ; 
no  time  to  solace  himself  with  the  gifts  of 
his  God  —  the  domus  et placens  uxor;  no 
time  to  enlighten  and  purify  his  soul  by  a 
peaceful  reading  of  the  Word  of  Life." 
And  he  urges  that  "  if  it  is  not  healthy  to 
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work  forever  at  a  business  in  which,  for 
example,  the  thumb  and  lingers  shall  gain 
skill,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  body  shall 
wither  from  inaction,  so  neither  is  it  good 
for  the  man  of  soul  and  body  to  be  holden 
too  long  in  work  in  which  the  body  only 
is  in  action,  while  the  soul  and  mind  are 
left  in  a  dulness  almost  below  rationality." 
Then  follows  this  passage :  — 

It  is  to  the  house  that  we  must  look  for  the 
growth  of  the  most  lovely  Christian  graces ; 
the  affections  of  kindred,  a  reverence  for  the 
kindly  feelings,  and  a  love  of  home,  which  in 
its  full  outgrowth  becomes  that  bulwark  of 
the  safety  of  a  community  and  constitutions, 
amor  patria^  the  love  of  one*s  fatherland. 
For  what  is  England  that  she  should  be  dear 
to  me,  but  that  she  is  the  land  that  owns  my 
county?  Why  should  I  love  my  county,  but 
that  it  contains  the  village  of  my  oirth  ?  Why 
should  that  village  be  hallowed  in  my  mind, 
but  that  it  holds  the  home  of  my  childhood  ? 

The  holy  affection  of  kindred  for  kindred 
grows  out  of  the  happier  hours  of  freedom 
and  rest  in  house-life  ;  it  rises  out  of  the  harm- 
less play  of  the  summer  everting ;  the  cheerful 
talk  that  beguiles  the  stormy  winter's  night, 
the  daily  teaching  of  a  father's  and  mother's 
care,  the  godly  exercises  and  talk  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  the  love  that  so  carefully  folds  up  the 
little  play-tired  children  on  their  evening  beds, 
and  gathers  them  with  a  smile  to  the  morning 
meal. 

These  graces  therefore  grow  out  of  inci- 
dents and  services  for  which  some  time,  with 
freedom  from  toil,  is  needful.  Good  fathers 
and  mothers  (and  there  are  good  ones  among 
the  poor,  .ind  there  would  be  more  with  a  hap- 
pier house-life)  are  the  best  teachers  of  chil- 
dren, and  a  good  home  is  the  best  school  for 
the  formation  of  the  mind. 

Ixit  the  poor  therefore  have  some  time,  if  it 
can  anyhow  be  afforded  to  them,  to  seek  light 
for  their  own  minds,  and  grace  for  their  own 
hearts,  by  reading  or  kindly  talk,  or  at  least  to 
refresh  tficir  bodies  and  minds  by  an  evening's 
rest  and  peace,  and  to  train  their  children  in 
the  wholesome  love  of  English  house-life  and 
the  social  virtues  I 

These  are  words  that  recall  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  pathetic  plea  on  behalf  of 
the  Ten  Hours  Bill :  **  We  ask  but  a 
slight  relaxation  of  toil,  a  time  to  live  and 
a  time  to  die^  a  time  for  those  comforts 
that  sweeten  life,  and  a  time  for  those 
duties  that  adorn  it/* 

The  midsummer  of  1852  had  been  dark- 
ened by  a  sore  calamity.  In  the  journal 
there  is  this  entry  :  — 

Monday^  2\st.  —  Oh,  day  of  overwhelming 
woe  I  That  which  I  greatly  dreaded  has  come 
upon  me.  God  has  withdrawn  from  me  His 
choicest  worldly  gift.     Who  can  measure  the 


greatness,  the  vastness  of  my  loss  ?  I  am  un« 
aone.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me.  My  dear- 
est Julia  left  me  at  11.30  in  the  morning. 

This  was  a  sorrow  beyond  man's  heal- 
ing, and  it  left  its  scars  upon  his  spirit  for 
many  a  year.  There  is  a  pathos,  a  deep 
undertone,  in  many  of  his  poems  attesting 
it.  The  occasional  words  in  his  diary  have 
a  grief  almost  too  sacred  for  repetition. 
One  fact  must  be  told.  **  To  the  time  of 
of  his  death  the  word  Giulia  was  written 
like  a  sigh  at  the  end  of  each  day's  entry." 
Every  day  for  five-and-thirty  years  this 
one  word  gathered  up  the  wealth  of  his 
devotion.  Never  song  had  so  touching  a 
refrain.  It  gives  a  new  signiticance  to  the 
years  of  patient  constancy  which  preceded 
marriage. 

The  great  /nedicine  of  the  succeeding 
months  was  constant  work  **  out  of  school 
as  well  as  in  it."  The  second  series  of  the 
"  Dorset  Poems  "  reveals  how  man  and 
nature  wore  a  different  aspect  to  him. 
Philological  studies  do  not  open  a  fount 
of  consolation  to  many  men,  but  Barnes 
gave  himself  to  them.  We  have  already 
indicated  the  general  results  of  his  re- 
searches. Let  us  follow  now  his  home 
life  to  the  end.  As  the  years  sped  along 
their  monotony  was  broken  by  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  Cambridge  or  London,  and 
by  lectures  or  readings  of  his  own  poems 
in  the  surrounding  towns;  but  he  kept  to 
old  world  ways,  and  had  no  share  in  any 
distant  pilgrimage.  There  came  a  time  of 
sore  anxiety.  It  was  a  serious  mattter 
that  the  burden  of  housekeeping  had  fallen 
upon  his  children ;  and  now  other  cares 
grew  gradually  darker.  The  numbers  of 
his  school  diminished.  His  poems  had 
made  him  many  friends,  but  these  could 
not  avert  what  seemed  disaster.  His 
books  had  brought  him  no  return  in 
money ;  he  had  been  content  to  receive 
;^5  and  a  few  copies  tor  the  "  Philological 
Grammar,"  and  like  terms  satisfied  him  on 
other  occasions.  W^hat  publisher  dare 
venture  among  the  thorny  thickets  where 
he  delved  for  »•  roots  "  ana  such  like  ?  The 
poems  remained  his  copyright,  but  were 
not  yet  productive.  In  1861,  a  civil  list 
pension  of  £^0  was  given  him  by  Lord 
Palmerston.  Another  way  was,  however, 
being  prepared  for  him.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  his  term  as  **  a  ten  years'  man  "  at 
Cambridge,  he  had  been  ordained,  and  two 
years  later  he  had  taken  his  degree  of 
B.D,  For  a  while  he  had  done  duty 
every  Sunday  as  curate  in  a  little  village 
church  near  Dorchester,  These  ministra- 
tions had  ceased  under  stress  of  necessity. 
But  now  the  rectory  of  Came,  in  the  same 
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neighborhood,  becoming  vacant,  the  living 
was  offered  to  him,  and  he  accepted  it. 
This  was  in  1862.  **  A  curious  instance 
of  the  irony  of  fate,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  marked  the  close  of  William  Barnes's 
teaching.  The  very  week  his  last  few 
scholars  left  him  the  lists  came  out  in  the 
Times,  recording  his  pupil  Tolbert*s  name 
at  the  head  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
Examination,  and  forthwith  the  master  was 
deluged  with  letters  offering  pupils." 

Something  of  the  idyllic  beauty  of  Mere 
was  renewed  in  the  life  at  Came  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  the  dew  of  the  morning,  the  mel- 
low glow  of  the  lengthening  day  was  upon 
it.  We  cannot  place  William  Barnes  be- 
side George  Herbert  or  John  Keble ;  but 
these  later  years  had  characteristics  of 
their  own  —  they  made  manifest  the  gen- 
uine soul,  the  faith  and  charity,  which  no 
studies  could  supplant.  Here  is  a  glimpse 
of  him  on  his  village  rounds  :  — 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  him  starting  out  to 
visit  his  district,  a  leather  bag  slung  round  his 
shoulders  over  his  flowing  cassock.  .  .  .  Some- 
times the  well-filled  pockets  of  the  cassock 
coat  bobbed  against  the  comely,  stockinged 
legs  —  for  they  were  apt  to  be  full  of  sweets 
for  the  children  —  or  now  and  then  a  doll 
might  be  seen  with  its  head  peering  out  of 
the  clerical  pocket.  Thus  accoutred,  he  trod 
sturdily  beneath  the  hawthorn-trees,  and  across 
the  shadows  of  great  elms  in  the  park,  and 
knocked  with  his  stick  at  the  cottage  doors, 
when  he  reached  them.  The  housewives  were 
always  glad  to  see  him,  and  poured  out  all 
their  confidences,  sure  of  comfort  and  sym- 
pathy. If  he  did  not  come  on  the  usual  day 
they  met  him  with  a  half  reproach  next  time, 
••  Ah,  sir,  we  thought  you  had  forgotten  us.** 
The  children  would  creep  nearer  and  nearer, 
peepinjs;  into  those  big  pockets,  from  which 
•♦goodies  '*  were  wont  to  come.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  child,  however  shy,  was  ever  afraid  of 
our  **  parson.*' 

He  would  leave  his  breakfast  untasted, 
we  are  told,  to  visit  a  sick  person.  Weath- 
er was  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  his 
parochial  duties.  It  was  one  of  his  say- 
ings, **  Oh  !  nonsense,  how  can  the  weather 
hurt  us  ?  We  should  be  fit  for  nothing  if 
we  minded  such  trifles."  Or,  "Go  out 
and  rough  it,  then  come  home  and  enjoy  a 
rest  —  you  will  have  earned  it."  He  would 
talk  with  the  cottagers  on  all  points,  reli- 
gious and  political.  Says  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors :  "  He  always  saw  the  best  side  of 
individuals,  but  he  was  not  so  lenient  or 
so  hopeful  about  the  times  we  live  in.  The 
increase  of  ready-made  articles,  and  of 
contrivances  to  save  trouble,  did  not  com- 
mend themselves  to  him.  He  said  it  de- 
stroyed  invention   and    self-reliance    in 


childhood,  weakened  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility in  later  life,  and  reduced  things  to 
a  standard  of  mere  money  cheapness, 
which  he  thought  involved  cheapness  of 
character^'*  In  the  duties  that  fell  to  him 
he  was  not  sparing.  It  is  recorded  of  one 
Sunday,  after  he  was  eighty  years  of  age, 
that,  besides  a  walk  of  five  or  six  miles 
from  point  to  point,  he  "performed  two 
full  services,  a  wedding,  a  celebration,  and 
a  funeral  service  ; "  nor  was  this  measure 
of  labor,  even  at  that  age,  altogether  excep- 
tional. 

1 1  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  those  years 
were  exempt  from  all  the  cares  and  vicissi- 
tudes which  attend  on  the  most  of  men, 
but  their  general  tenor  was  peaceful. 
They  quietly  wove  the  many-tinted  pattern 
of  his  thoughts.  He  followed  still  his 
recondite  studies,  spoke  still  his  sympa- 
thies in  homely  verse.  Friends  were 
among  the  beguilers  of  his  solitude.  The 
babblement  of  grandchildren  was  his 
sweetest  music  An  artistic  friend  of  one 
of  his  daughters,  who  spent  a  fortnight  at 
his  house,  calls  it  "  a  poem,  of  which  each 
day  was  a  beautiful  stanza."  She  ends  a 
page  or  two  of  radiant  recollections  with 
the  words :  "  He  had  a  handsome  pres- 
ence and  was  a  brave  gentleman.  He  did 
many  things  in  his  gentlehood  that  a  man 
of  the  world  would  never  think  of  doing. 
1  remember  he  would  not  allow  the  gate  to 
be  shut  when  I  left."  This  simple-heart- 
edness had  all  his  life  been  manifest. 
Once  he  walked  from  Dorchester  to  Came 
with  a  poker,  shovel,  and  tongs  slung  on 
his  back  above  the  customary  bag.  On 
his  family  remonstrating  with  him  he 
simply  said  :  "As  I  was  coming  myself  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  give  the  tradespeo- 
ple the  trouble  of  sending  them  over." 
Many  a  time  when  he  wanted  coals  in  his 
study  he  refrained  from  ringing  the  bell, 
but  would  bring  the  scuttle  down  with  a 
gentle,  "  Oh,  Mary,  would  \o\i  be  so  kind 
as  to  give  me  some  coals  ? 

Old  age  does  not  wear  the  armor  of 
youth.  A  driving,  drenching,  January 
storm  brought  him  down  at  last.  He  re- 
covered in  part,  but  had  lost  the  elasticity 
of  his  limbs.  Pain  and  weakness  made 
him  prisoner  the  rest  of  his  time.  "  A  Glos- 
sary of  the  Dorset  Language  "  was  his 
last  work,  and  the  proofs  passed  under  his 
eye  in  these  months  of  seclusion.*  One 
cnill  evening  in  the  autumn  following, "  as 
he  was  sitting  in  his  easy-chair  by  the 
fire,  with  hislur-lined  cloak  and  red  cap, 

*  In  the  Leisure  Honr  for  1884  will  be  foand  some 
papers  on  **  Dorset  Folk,"  contributed  by  Mr.  Barnes. 
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and  his  feet  in  a  fur  foot-muff»"  he  asked 
his  daughter  to  write  down  the  following 
poem  :  — 

THE  GEATE  A-VALLEN  TO. 

In  the  zunsheen  of  our  summer, 

Wi*  the  hay-time  now  a-come, 
How  busy  wcr*  we  out  a-vield, 

Wi*  vcw  a-le(t  at  hwome, 
"When  wagons  rumbled  out  ov  yard, 

Red  wheeled,  wi'  body  blue, 
And  back  behind  'em  loudly  slamm'd 

The  geate  a-vallen  to. 

Drough  day  sheen  for  how  many  years 

The  geate  ha'  now  a-swung, 
Behind  the  vect  o*  vull-grown  men. 

And  vootstcps  of  the  young. 
Drough  years  o'  days  it  swung  to  us, 

Behind  each  little  shoe, 
As  we  tripped  lightly  on  avore 

The  geate  a-vall^n  to. 

In  evenen  time  o*  starry  night 

How  mother  zot  at  hwome, 
And  kept  her  blazing  vire  bright, 

Till  father  should  ha'  come. 
And  how  she  quickened  up  and  smiled. 

And  stirred  the  vire  anew, 
To  hear  the  tramp^n  horses'  steps 

And  geate  a-vallen  to. 

There's  moonshcen  now  in  nights  o'  fall 

When  leaves  be  brown  vrom  green. 
When  to  the  slammen  of  the  geate 

Our  Jenny's  ears  be  keen, 
When  the  wold  dog  do  wag  his  tail. 

And  Jean  could  tell  to  who. 
As  he  do  come  in  drough  the  geate 

The  geate  a-vallin  to. 

And  oft  do  come  a  saddened  hour 

When  there  must  goo  away. 
One  well-beloved  to  our  heart's  core 

Vor  long,  perhaps  for  aye. 
And  oh  I  it  is  a  touchen  thing 

The  lov^n  heart  must  rue. 
To  hear  behind  his  last  farewell 

The  geate  a-vallin  to. 

The  daughter  to  whom  he  dictated  these 
lines  narrates  his  most  characteristic  com- 
ment at  the  close.  **  Observe  that  word 
•geate,'  that  is  how  King  Alfred  would 
have  pronounced  it,  and  how  it  was  called 
in  the  *  Saxon  Chronicle,*  which  tells  us  of 
King  Edward,  who  was  slain  at  Corfe's 
geate."  After  a  pause  he  continued,  **  Ah  ! 
if  the  court  had  not  been  moved  to  Lon- 
don, then  the  speech  of  King  Alfred  —  of 
which  our  Dorset  is  the  remnant —  would 
have  been  the  court  language  of  to-day, 
and  it  would  have  been  more  like  Anglo- 
Saxon  than  it  is  now.** 

Is  there  any  other  instance  in  literature 
of  such  a  poem  at  eighty-six  ? 

This  one  was  an  omen  of  departing  days. 
He  knew  that  soon  *'  the  gate  **  would  tall 


behind  him.  "  My  time  is  short,**  he  said, 
as  a  few  evenings  later  he  returned  to  his 
own  room,  never  again  to  go  down-stairs. 
Yet  it  was  not  till  the  autumn  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  that  he  was  carried  forth.  We 
give  the  last  scene  in  the  words  of  his 
biographer. 

"With  the  autumn  his  strength  failed 
gradually,  till  there  came  a  morning,  Octo- 
ber 7th  (1886),  on  which  he  seemed  to  be 
especially  peaceful.  When  prayers  were 
read  he  sighed  softly,  *  Lighten  our  eyes, 
O  Lord,  that  we  sleep  not  in  death  ;  *  and 
then  he  soothed  himself  to  slumber  by 
repeating  some  characteristic  little  coup- 
lets—  those  epigrammatic  couplets  which 
he  was  so  fond  of  making.  The  last  one 
he  spoke  was :  — 

Dry  our  eyes  in  weeping, 
Shut  our  eyes  in  sleeping. 

With  this  he  fell  into  a  sweet  slumber, 
and  no  one  knew  the  moment  when  he 
stepped  over  the  boundary  into  the  invis- 
ible world  and  dreamed  his  way  into  Para- 
dise." 

This  age  does  not  favor  composite  men, 
the  race  of  "admirable  Crichtons  "  may 
be  doomed  to  extinction ;  but  let  us  be 
glad  when  God  gives  a  large-hearted, 
many-sided  man,  content  to  serve  in  hum- 
ble places.  When  William  Barnes  died, 
a  remarkable  Englishman  passed  away. 


From  Nature. 
THE  MONSOONS.* 

Every  School  Board  pupil  who  reads  a 
shilling  primer  of  physical  geography 
knows  that  the  monsoons  are  periodicau 
winds  which  blow  over  the  Indian  Ocean 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year ;  but  very 
few,  even  among  regular  meteorologists 
are  fully  aware  of  the  interesting  butconi- 
plex  nature  of  the  details  of  these  phases 
of  atmospheric  circulation. 

The  two  publications  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  and  research  connected 
with  these  winds.    The  charts  of  the  Bay 

*  Weather  Charts  of  the  Bay  of  Ben^l  and  adjacent 
Sea  north  of  the  Eauator.  Issued  bv  the  Mcteorolofn- 
cal  Department  of  the  Government  of  India.     Calcutta, 

i8«7- 

On  the  Winds  of  the  Arabian  Sea  and  Northern  Id* 
dian  Ocean.  By  W.  L.  Dai!a»«  late  of  the  Meteoro 
loc;ical  Office,  London.  Published  bv  the  Meteorologi- 
cal Department  of  the  Government  of  India.  CalcuttJ^ 
1887. 
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of  Bengal  consist  of  a  series  of  maps  of 
mean  pressure,  resultant  wind,  and  ocean 
currents  for  every  month  of  the  year ;  with 
a  page  of  descriptive  letter-press  for  each. 
They  were  compiled  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Dallas, 
and  are  published  in  the  inconvenient  size 
of  23  by  18  inches. 

The  memoir  on  the  winds  of  the  Arabian 
Sea  is  a  long  and  exhaustive  report  by  the 
same  author,  with  a  critical  and  theoreti- 
cal discussion  of  the  results  obtained  all 
over  the  North  Indian  Ocean.  This  is 
published  in  a  large  quarto  form,  and  con- 
tains small-scale  charts  of  mean  pressure, 
and  of  both  wind  force  and  direction,  for 
every  month  of  the  year;  while  similar 
maps  of  temperature  and  vapor-tension 
are  given  for  the  months  of  April,  May, 
and  June  only. 

Space  will  permit  us  to  notice  only  the 
extreme  conditions  which  characterize  the 
months  of  January  and  July,  or  the  most 
pronounced  periods  of  the  north-east  and 
south-west  monsoons  respectively.  It  will 
be  well  to  take  the  north-east  monsoon 
first,  as  it  is  much  the  simpler  of  the  two. 
One  of  the  most  important  results  of  In- 
dian research  has  been  to  modify  the 
crude  idea  that  the  north-east  monsoon 
blows  directly  all  the  way  from  the  great 
Siberian  winter  anticyclone  down  to  the 
equator.  Now  it  has  been  shown  that 
there  is  in  the  month  of  January  a  small 
anticyclone  over  the  Punjab,  ana  an  area 
of  high  pressure  over  the  Persian  Gulf. 

This  fact  is  of  far  more  than  local  im- 
portance. The  typical  distribution  of 
pressure  over  the  globe  consists  of  an 
equatorial  belt  of  low  pressure,  with  a  belt 
01  anticyclones  on  either  side,  about  the 
line  of  the  two  tropics.  Heretofore  we 
have  been  constrained  to  look  on  the  Sibe- 
rian anticyclone —  centred  near  the  Arc- 
tic Circle  —  as  the  representative  of  the 
tropical  belt  of  high  pressure,  but  now 
there  is  the  strongest  presumption  that 
these  smaller  anticyclones  are  the  true,  but 
diminutive,  equivalents  of  the  tropical 
belt. 

There  is  a  curious  irregularity  in  the 
sweep  of  the  isobars  and  winds  over  India 
towards  the  equator.  The  charts  indicate 
a  local  depression  all  along  the  west  coast 
of  India,  and  a  slight  general  protrusion  of 

{>ressure  over  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  This 
atter  is  important,  as  we  shall  have  to 
refer  to  the  converse  condition  in  the  op- 
posite monsoon. 

The  conditions  of  the  south-west  mon- 
soon are  a  good  deal  more  complicated, 
for  in  July  we  have  to  explain  the  follow- 
ing relations  of  pressure  and  wind.    A 


belt  of  high  pressure  runs  along  the  twen- 
tieth degree  of  south  latitude  almost  from 
Australia  to  long.  70**  E. ;  but  then  the 
isobars  mount  up  to  the  equator  along  the 
coast  of  Africa.  An  irregular  area  of  low 
pressure  lies  over  Scinde,  but  the  baric 
slopes  all  round  are  by  no  means  symmet- 
rical. The  most  noticeable  irregularity 
is  an  area  of  relatively  low  pressure  over 
the  south-west  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  so 
that  the  mean  isobar  of  29.80  which  runs 
towards  the  north-east  from  Africa  to  near 
Bombay,  bends  then  to  the  south-east  un- 
til it  arrives  near  Trincomalee,  in  Ceylon, 
when  it  turns  again  to  the  north-east. 
The  wind  conforms  partially  to  this  distri- 
bution of  pressure.  South  of  the  line  the 
south-east  trade  blows  with  great  uniform- 
ity, crosses  the  eouator  with  a  regular 
sweep  into  the  Arabian  Sea,  turning  first 
to  the  south-west,  and  eventually  to  the 
west,  between  Karachi  and  Bombay.  But 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  the  situation  is  rather 
different.  The  depression,  before  noted, 
is  associated  with  a  west-north-west  wind 
over  southern  India,  but  a  light  westerly 
current  and  rainy  weather  prevails  all  over 
the  south  of  the  bay,  from  the  latitude  of 
Ceylon,  down  to  the  equator,  while  a 
strong  south-west  monsoon  blows  all  up 
the  bay  itself.  Hence  a  ship  going  up  to 
Calcutta  will  find  the  south  east  trade  re- 
placed by  light  irregular  winds  between 
south  and  west,  with  much  rain,  from  the 
equator  to  about  lo**  N.,  before  she  en- 
counters the  fresh  south-west  monsoon  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  bay. 

Mr.  Dallas  gives  many  interesting  de- 
tails in  this  memoir,  such  as  a  discussion 
of  the  so-called  "soft  place  "  in  the  mon- 
soon between  Bombay  and  Aden.  This  is 
a  region  described  in  the  East-Indian 
sailing  directories  as  lying  along,  or  about, 
the  ninth  parallel  in  the  Arabian  Sea;  but 
the  present  series  of  observations  afford 
very  little  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this 
tract  of  quiet  conditions. 

The  author  seems  to  find  some  difficulty 
in  explaining  the  cold  air  found  along  the 
African  coast  during  the  height  of  the 
monsoon,  but  this  is  almost  certainly  due 
to  the  cold  water  which  wells  up  from  be- 
low, as  the  hot  surface  water  is  driven  to 
the  north-east.  The  weather  shore  of  a 
tropical  coast  in  a  steady  atmospheric 
current  is  always  cold  for  the  same  rea- 
son. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford  has  worked  out  the 
precipitation  of  the  south-west  moonsoon 
in  his  great  memoirs  on  **  Indian  Rain- 
fall," and  has  brought  out  most  clearly  a 
great  meteorological  principle.     He  finds 
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that  even  with  the  saturated  atmosphere 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  —  air  that  contains 
nearly  twelve  grains  of  water  in  a  cubic 
foot,  as  compared  to  about  six  grains  in 
our  own  climate  —  no  great  precipitation 
takes  place  without  dynamical  cooling. 
That  is  to  say,  unless  the  air  is  forced  up- 
wards by  local  obstacles,  etc.,  and  so 
cooled  by  expansion,  no  great  rainfall  can 
occur. 

But  the  great  question,  about  which 
there  is  still  some  doubt,  is  the  precise 
relation  of  the  south-west  monsoon  to  the 
south-east  trade.  Dovd  started  the  theory 
that  the  south-cast  trade  turns  to  south- 
west after  crossing  the  equator,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  earth  s  rotation;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  Ara- 
bian Sea  the  trade -wind  does  sweep 
directly  across  the  line  and  grow  into  the 
monsoon. 

But  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Mr.  Blan- 
ford  finds  that  the  south-west  monsoon  is 
not  linked  up  habitually  with  the  south- 
east trade,  though  it  is  so  occasionally; 
and  he  considers  that  the  monsoon  is 
drawn  from  a  reservoir  of  air  over  the 
equatorial  zone  fed  by  the  south-east 
trades,  but  that  it  is  not  the  south-east 
trade  simply  diverted  from  its  ordinary 
course. 

This  opinion  is  based  on  the  following 
facts,  brought  out  by  the  charts  under  re- 
view, for  — 

(i)  The  south-east  trades  are  strong,  but 
the  winds  are  light  and  variable  from  the 
equator  to  lo*'  N.,  above  which  fresh  winds 
are  again  developed.  There  is,  then,  some 
hitch  in  the  sweep  of  the  south-east  current 
across  the  equator. 

(2)  The  winds  just  north  of  the  line  are 
nearly  from  the  west,  while  they  flow  from 
south-west  at  the  top  of  the  bay.  Theo- 
retically the  wind  should  get  more  and 
more  westerly  the  further  north  we  go. 

(3)  The  south-east  trade  is  tolerably 
dry;  the  equatorial  belt  of  westerly  winds 
is  very  wet  and  squally  ;  while  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  south-west  monsoon  is  not 
very  great  out  at  sea. 

Though  these  facts  undoubtedly  indi- 
cate some  irrejrularity  in  the  flow  of  the 
south-east  trade  across  the  line,  still  we  are 
constrained  to  think  that  the  south-west 
monsoon  is  still  part  of  the  same  system. 
If  the  monsoon  was  independent  of  the 
trade,  there  must  be  a  belt  of  high  press- 
ure between  the  two  ;  and  of  this  there  is 
absolutely  no  trace. 

We  must  therefore  look  to  some  expla- 
nation other  than  the  conception  of  an  in- 
dependent   circulatory    system  over  tne 


Bay  of  Bengal ;  but  materials  are  at  pres- 
ent wanting  to  form  a  definite  conclusion 
on  the  point  at  issue.  There  are  two 
wavs  by  which  the  question  could  be  set- 
tled. 

A  few  sets  of  observations  of  cloud- 
motion  on  ships  coming  up  the  bay  from 
southward,  would  almost  infallibly  give 
decisive  results.  If  the  upper  clouds  over 
the  west  winds,  just  north  of  the  linet 
come  from  the  south  or  south-east,  the 
surface  wind  has  been  drawn  across  the 
equator ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  clouds 
drive  more  and  more  from  the  north  of 
west  the  higher  they  are,  then  the  circula- 
tion over  tne  Bay  of  Bengal  is  not  fed 
directly  by  currents  which  have  crossed 
the  line. 

A  set  of  daily  weather  charts  for  the 
whole  Indian  Ocean  would  also  clear  away 
many  doubts.  When  differences  of  press- 
ure are  small,  and  winds  are  variable, 
charts  of  mean  monthly  isobars,  and  of 
resultant  winds,  are  very  delusive  ;  for  the 
average  relation  of  pressure,  wind,  and 
weather,  may  be  quite  different  from  that 
on  any  actual  day. 

The  materials  at  present  available  point 
unmistakably  to  some  connection  between 
the  anomalous  wind  and  weather  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  bay  and  the  local 
ar^a  of  low  pressure  over  southern  India. 
It  is  very  conceivable  that  the  whole  width 
of  the  south-east  trade  does  not  cross  the 
equator  with  an  unbroken  front ;  but  that 
for  some  reason  or  other  a  great  local 
eddy  may  be  developed  in  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal. No  river  ever  flows  regularly,  but  is 
broken  up  into  ripples  and  backwaters  ; 
and  though  there  are  many  differences  be- 
tween the  flow  of  water  and  of  air,  still 
there  are  certain  properties  common  to 
the  motion  of 'every  fluid. 

Very  few  English  meterologists  care 
much  for  theoretical  discussions  of  air 
motion  ;  but  the  Indian  workers  use  math- 
ematics freely  in  their  investigations.  Mr. 
Dallas  calculates  the  flow  of  a  current  of 
air  from  lo*'  S.  latitude  to  lo**  N.,  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  given  by  Mohn  and 
Gulberg.  He  takes  a  gradient  directed 
N.  30*^  E.,  across  the  Arabian  Sea,  and 
notes  the  difference  both  of  force  and 
direction  between  the  observed  and  calcu- 
lated winds.  No  doubt  there  is  a  certain 
accordance  between  the  results  so  ob- 
tained; but  still  there  are  errors,  which, 
taken  with  other  things,  suggest  that  the 
theory  is  still  imperfect. 

According  to  the  formula  — a  modifica- 
tion of  Eerrel's  theory  —  when  air  flows 
northwards  down  a  gradient,  the  angle  be- 
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tween  the  wind  and  the  gradient  should 
decrease  as  we  approach  the  equatdr,  dis- 
appear altogether  on  the  line,  and  then 
gradually  increase  as  we  proceed  further 
north.  But  in  practice  the  trade  keeps 
steadily  in  the  south-east  from  about  20^ 
S.  almost  to  the  equator,  then  turns  rather 
suddenly  to  south-west,  and  the  monsoon 
advances  steadily  in  that  direction  from 
about  5**  to  20**  N.  In  the  opposite  mon- 
soon, the  north-east  winds  run  steadily 
from  about  20^  N.  down  to  the  line,  and 
then  turn  rapidly  to  north-west. 

It  is  well  known  in  our  own  latitudes 
that,  though  the  wind  rotates  in  contrary 
directions  round  cyclones  and  anticy- 
clones, the  sweep  of  the  wind  is  usually 
less  than  the  curvature  of  the  isobars 
would  suggest.  For  instance,  if  an  anti- 
cyclone lies  to  the  north  of  Great  Britain, 
all  the  winds  will  often  be  from  about 
north-east  instead  of  sweeping  gradually 
from  north-east  through  east  to  south-east. 
This  and  many  other  similar  observations 
point  to  a  north-east  and  south-west  set  of 
the  winds  all  over  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, which  has  not  yet  been  accounted 
for  by  any  theory. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  how 
thoroughly  the  author  has  discussed  the 
subjects  of  his  memoirs ;  though  some  will 
doubtless  differ  considerably  from  him  in 
the  theoretical  portion  of  his  work.  In- 
dia presents  a  6eld  for  research  unique 
from  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ; 
and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
magnificent  equipment,  order,  routine,  and 
system  of  inspection  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Blanford,  will  feel  confident  that  every 
year  will  add  to  our  knowledge  of  a  region 
that  presents  the  most  fascinating  prob- 
lems to  the  student  of  atmospheric  dy- 
namics. Ralph  Abercromby. 


From  The  Academy. 
ANNE  BENSON  PROCTER. 

Our  readers  may  not  unnaturally  have 
expected  to  see  in  the  Academy  some 
obituary  notice  of  a  lady  so  well  known  as 
Mrs.  Procter,  who,  if  not  literary  herself, 
has  been  closely  connected  with  almost 
every  eminent  man  and  woman  of  letters 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The 
present  paper  was  not  at  once  written  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  dead,  who 
often  expressed  to  the  writer  her  feeling 
that  obituary  notices  were  too  hurried  and 
ill-considered,  and  that  in  most  cases  si- 
lence was  the  fitting  form  of  respect  and 


sorrow.  She  had  also  the  strongest  dis- 
like to  the  view,  not  uncommon  —  as  it 
would  seem  —  that  death  removes  all  seals 
of  secrecy,  that  private  letters  may  be  read 
by  the  world,  and  private  affairs  revealed 
so  soon  as  the  voice  which  would  have 
protested  is  hushed  forever.  Bearing  her 
wishes  on  the  subject  in  mind,  the  writer 
only  now  speaks  when,  other  notices  hav- 
ing already  appeared,  some  of  the  nearest 
relatives  and  friends  desire  that  some  fur- 
ther slight  account  of  Mrs.  Procter  should 
be  placed  on  record  by  one  who  had  the 
honor  to  know  her  well. 

Anne  Benson  Procter  was  born  at  York 
on  September  11,  1799.  Her  father,  Mr. 
Skepper,  was  a  Yorkshire  squire  of  small 
landed  property,  but  descended  and  deriv- 
ing his  name  from  the  German  Scheffer, 
the  partner  of  Fust,  the  earliest  printer. 
Her  mother  was  a  Miss  Benson,  of  the 
same  county,  and  aunt  of  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Mrs.  Skepr 
per,  early  left  a  widow,  married  Mr.  Basil 
Montagu,  Q.C.,  the  well-known  reformer 
of  the  bankruptcy  laws  and  editor  of 
Bacon.  Though  he  had  been  married 
twice  before,  he  was  still  a  young  man, 
occupying  a  good  social  and  literary  posi- 
tion, and  able  to  introduce  his  brilliant 
young  wife  to  a  circle  in  which  she  took 
a  prominent  part.  Mr.  Montagu  was 
fourteen  when  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he 
knew,  died ;  he  was  the  intimate  associate 
of  Godwin,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth ;  he 
watched  by  Mary  Wollstonecraft^s  death- 
bed; Sir  James  Mackintosh  helped  to 
steady  those  liberal  principles  which  were 
growing  somewhat  wild  under  Godwin^s 
influence ;  his  home  was  the  haunt  not 
only  of  Londoners  like  Charles  Lamb,  but 
of  young  men  from  the  country  before  they 
grew  famous,  if  only  they  had  promise  in 
them,  like  Edward  Irving  and  Carlyle. 

Thus  from  her  early  childhood  Anne 
Skepper  was  surrounded  by  liberal  and 
literary  influences  which  moulded  her 
strong,  bright  nature.  The  word  liberal 
is  used,  however,  only  to  designate  her 
independent,  vigorous  thought ;  for  in 
politics  Mrs.  Procter  was,  and  remained, 
a  high  Tory,  a  Church  and  Slate  woman 
of  the  old  school,  accepting  in  these  later 
years  the  principles  of  the  Primrose 
League,  and  wearing  its  badge  with  pleas- 
ure. Her  recollections  of  those  early  days 
were  most  interesting ;  but  she  was  so  full 
of  life  to  the  last,  and  so  in  touch  with  all 
that  was  around  her,  that  the  talk  about 
them  was  quite  unlike  ordinary  senile 
memories ;  Lamb  and  Godwin  might  have 
passed  from  us  but  yesterday.    Not  long 
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since  a  letter  from  Lamb  to  Mrs.  Basil 
Montagu  found  its  way  into  the  autograph 
market,  in  which  he  expressed  contrition 
for  having  allowed  himself  to  become  the 
worse  for  liquor  at  her  table.  Mrs.  Proc- 
ter said :  — 

But  they  have  not  seen  the  second  letter, 
which  I  have  up-stairs,  written  next  day,  in 
which  he  said  that  my  mother  might  ask  him 
again  with  safety,  because  he  never  got  drunk 
twice  in  the  same  house. 

She  would  speak,  as  if  it  had  been  of  a 
romance  of  last  week,  of  how  zealously 
Mrs.  Montagu  threw  herself  into  young 
people's  love  affairs,  so  that  Irving's  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Martin  took  place  from 
her  house  ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
as  many  of  Mrs.  Procter's  friends  will 
remember,  Mrs.  Montagu's  daughter  en- 
gaged with  inherited  zeal  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  another  marriage  opposed  by 
the  lady's  family.  She  was  ever  ready  to 
do  battle  for  her  mother  and  stepfather  if 
they  were  misunderstood  or  misrepre- 
sented in  the  smallest  degree.  It  was  not 
enough  to  her  generous  nature  that  their 
high  characters  and  their  name  in  the 
world  should  speak  for  themselves.  Thus, 
when  Carlyle's  disparaging  remarks  on 
Basil  Montagu's  patronage  and  the  kind- 
ness of  his  wife  were  brought  to  light  with 
ill-nature  and  unwisdom,  she  printed  and 
circulated  widely  early  letters  which 
showed  Carlyle  as  a  grateful  suppliant  for 
favor  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  some 
of  her  friends  persuaded  her  to  suppress 
a  scathing  motto  from  "  Othello,"  which 
seemed  to  her  to  fit  the  facts  of  the  case. 
In  1823.  Miss  Skepper  married  Bryan 
Waller  Procter,  known  in  literature  as 
**  Barry  Cornwall,"  who  was  shortly  after 
called  to  the  bar.  Means  were  small,  Mr. 
Procter  was  **a  simple,  sincere,  shy,  and 
delicate  soul,"  as  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore 
calls  him,  and  his  wife's  spirits  often  had 
to  do  for  both.  She  retained  her  old  lit- 
erary friends,  and  made  by  degrees  many 
more,  who  loved  herself  and  her  husband 
for  their  own  sakcs.  During  great  part 
of  their  early  married  life  they  lived  with 
the  Montagus,  so  that  the  two  circles  of 
friends  were  fused  into  one.  Mr.  Proc- 
ter's poems  are  probably  now  known  but 
to  few ;  but  when  he  was  a  young  man,  in 
the  third  decade  of  this  century,  they  had 
a  vogue  which  would  now  be  scarcely 
understood.  Popular  composers  set  his 
songs  —  much  better  than  words  to  music 
were  wont  to  be  —  and  schoolboys  had 
them  by  heart.  Still,  though  more  than 
fifty  years  have  gone  by  since  he  saw 
them,  the  present  writer  could  repeat  a 


poem  on  London  streets,  which  were  not 
found  to  be  paved  with  gold  —  "King 
Death,"  "  The  Sea,"  and  many  others  — 
read  in  school  hours  under  the  shelter  of 
a  friendly  desk-lid.  Nor  did  we  school- 
boys  think  them,  as  Lamb  did,  **redun* 
dant."  In  July,  1827,  Lamb  wrote  to 
Patmore :  "  Proctor  has  a  wen  growing 
out  at  the  nape  of  his  neck,  which  nis  wife 
wants  him  to  have  cut  off;  but  I  think  it 
rather  an  agreeable  excrescence  —  like  his 
poetry  —  redundant."  The  wen  is  prob- 
ably as  much  imagination,  or  banter,  as 
the  next  sentence:  ** Godwin  was  taken 
up  for  picking  pockets." 

Six  children,  in  somewhat  rapid  succes- 
sion, left  scant  time  for  society ;  but  it 
was  never  dropped,  and  in  one  way  or 
another  the  Procters  knew  most  people 
worth  knowing  in  London.  They  were, 
as  Mr,  Patmore  says  —  we  may  make  his 
words  plural  —  *'the  friends  of  almost 
every  person  of  character  in  art  or  let- 
ters. They  had,  after  a  while,  sufficient 
means,  Mr.  Procter  having  been  ap- 
pointed, in  1 83 1,  commissioner  in  lunacy* 
an  office  which  he  held  for  thirty  years. 
Mr.  Procter  died  in  1874,  and  had  reached 
the  precise  age  which  his  wife  also  had 
attained  at  her  death. 

During  all  those  years  when  as  Miss 
Skepper  in  her  mother's  house,  and  after- 
wards in  her  own,  so  many  persons  passed 
before  her,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
she  would,  or  could,  view  all  with  equal 
liking,  and  in  truth  she  piqued  hersell  on 
being  as  good  a  hater  as  she  was  a  friend. 
1 1  would  not  be  fair  to  specify  later  names  ; 
but  since,  as  Sydney  Smith  once  said, 
"  We  are  all  dead  now,"  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  telling  that  her  pet  aversion  was 
the  pedant  philosopher,  Godwin.  He  was 
the  tvpe  of  the  few  persons  for  whom  she 
could  feel  no  tolerance. 

During  Mr.  Procter's  failing  health  his 
wife  was  a  good  deal  withdrawn  from  the 
society  of  all  but  her  intimate  friends  — 
and  they  were  many;  but,  for  the  last 
thirteen  years,  few  people  have  been  bet- 
ter known  in  London,  nor  till  quite  within 
the  last  few  months  would  any  one  have 
learnt  from  her  conversation  or  manner 
that  she  had  passed  from  middle  life  to 
old  age.  What  she  was  at  fifty  she  was 
at  eighty  and  long  past  that  time. 

*'  Our  Lady  of  Bitterness  "  one  amons^ 
her  friends  has  named  her,  and  she  did 
not  shrink  from  the  title  ;  but  neither  he 
nor  any  one  who  knew  her  well  would 
recognize  it  as  more  than  an  accidental 
description.  Her  conversation  and  her 
criticism  were  always  tonic ;   and  there 
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roust  be  a  dash  of  bitter  in  every  tonic, 
how  pleasant  and  healthful  soever  it  may 
be.  She  always  sat  very  upright,  with 
her  whole  figure  as  it  were  on  the  alert. 
Then,  when  need  was,  she  seemed  to 
straighten  herself  still  more,  and  with  a 
spark  of  mischief  in  her  eyes,  bright  to 
the  last,  she  flashed  out  her  verbal  dagger, 
whose  blade  was  so  keen  that  the  inter- 
locutor admired  the  weapon  more  than  he 
felt  the  wound.  She  never  was  prosy, 
though  she  now  and  then  repeated  to  her 
hearers  a  good  thing  she  had  said  on  an- 
other occasion. 

**I  found  myself,  my  dear,**  she  said,  **in 
such  odd  company  last  night  at  Mr.  *s. 

I  don't  know  how  the  man  came  to  ask  me  or 

why  I  went.    Bur  when  I  saw  Lady (who 

haa  just  been  divorced),  I  coula  not  resist 
sayinn;  to  her,  "  What  an  odd  party  this  is! 
All  the  men  have  been  co-respondents,  and 
all  the  women,  except  you  and  me^  have  lost 
their  characters.** 

But  this  keenness  of  tongue  was  accom- 
panied by  the  greatest  kindness  of  heart 
and  action.  When  Mrs.  Jameson  was  in 
need,  Mrs.  Procter's  untiringr  energy 
gained  from  her  friends  a  sufficient  sum 
to  settle  on  her  an  adequate  annuity.  She 
was  even  too  chivalric  and  self-denying 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  told  her  a  story 
which  worked  on  her  sympathies.  And 
she  was  equally  pleased  to  sit  for  an  even- 
ing with  an  invalid  or  poor  friend  in  hum- 
ble lodgings  as  at  a  great  entertainment 
where  she  was  the  life  of  the  party.  She 
kept  herself  youn^^  in  a  measure  through 
the  young,  whose  confidante  and  adviser 
she  was  on  many  occasions. 

Her  reading  was,  with  limitations,  ex- 
tremely various,  one  curious  limitation 
being  that  she  knew  no  language  but  her 
own.  Some  phrases  of  French  every  one 
roust  learn  if  they  live  a  certain  number 
of  years  in  the  world,  but  she  refused  to 
admit  that  she  knew  any ;  and  if  by 
chance  in  her  presence  a  French  story 
was  told,  or  a  French  phrase  used,  her 
whole  figure  grew  stony,  and  her  counte- 
nance was  as  that  of  the  deaf  adder  that 
stoppeth  her  ears.  It  might  almost  be 
thought  that,  as  M.  Renan  is  said  to  have 
avoided  learning  English  lest  he  should 
injure  the  perfection  of  his  French  style, 
so  Mrs.  Procter  avoided  foreign  tongues 
for  the  sake  of  her  English.  A  very  few 
weeks  before  her  death  she  was  speaking 
of  the  novel,  "  The  New  Antigone,"  of 
which  she  had  read  every  word,  and 
praised  it  for  the  sake  of  the  conversa- 
tions. **  People  speak  in  it  as  they  were 
taught  to  speak  when  I  was  young.    They 


use  good  grammar,  and  always  finish  their 
sentences ;  that  is  rare  both  in  books  and 
talk  now."  It  is  quite  true  that  her  own 
words  were  as  finished  as  they  were  in- 
cisive. There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  else  in 
recent  days,  with  the  exception  of  George 
Eliot,  whose  spoken  words,  if  taken  down 
in  short  hand  for  a  book,  would  have  left 
no  room  for  correction.  But  Mrs.  Proc- 
ter was  by  far  the  more  rapid  and  conver- 
sational of  the  two. 

Her  energy  and  interests  were  marvel- 
lous, and  her  physical  powers  great.  On 
a  day  for  instance  when  she  was  "at 
home,"  and  received  visitors  all  the  after- 
noon, she  would  dine  out,  and  go  on  to  an 
evening  party,  at  which  she  rarely  sat 
down,  as  fresh  at  midnight  as  at  noon. 
The  writer  has  a  vivid  remembrance  of  a 
country-house  party,  less  than  eighteen 
months  since,  at  which  from  half  past  ten 
in  the  morning,  during  a  fairlv  long  after- 
noon's walk,  and  in  the  evening,  she  was 
the  youngest  of  the  company.  Near  mid- 
night she  stood  many  minutes  with  her 
bed-candie  in  her  hand,  dramatically  rep- 
resenting a  scene  which  had  amused  her 
a  few  days  before. 

It  would  be,  however,  a  complete  mis- 
take to  consider  Mrs.  Procter  as  one  who 
lived  merely  for  society,  much  as  she 
enjoyed  it.  It  was,  she  said  herself,  a 
question  of  temperament.  There  was  no 
reason  why,  if  she  enjoyed  seeing  her 
friends  abroad,  she  was  not  doing  as  good 
a  work  as  if  she  had  been  asleep  in  her 
chair.  She  did  not  go  at  all  on  the  French 
principle  —  that  a  man  is  as  young  as  he 
feels,  and  a  woman  as  old  as  she  looks ; 
feeling  was  to  her  the  test  in  the  case  of 
both  sexes.  Much  the  same  rule  applied 
to  her  entrance  into  society  again  after 
the  deaths  of  husband  and  daughters. 
That  those  who  were  gone  would  have 
wished  her  to  do  so,  that  a  pretence  of  not 
liking  it  better  than  moping  alone  would 
have  been  mere  hypocrisy,  were  adequate 
reasons  for  doing  as  she  wished ;  nor  was 
there  in  this  any  want  of  affection.  The 
touching  way  in  which  she  was  wont  to 
speak  of  **  my  Adelaide,"  "  my  Edith," 
showed  how  present  and  vivid  were  the 
memories  of  those  who  had  left  her  side. 
She  could  not  endure  the  way  in  which 
many  people  think  it  a  sign  ot  reverence 
to  change  or  sink  their  voices  in  talking 
of  their  dead  relatives,  **as  if  they  had 
done  something  to  be  ashamed  of,  as  you 
would  speak  of  a  bankrupt  uncie,'^^ 

In  regard  to  her  daughters  and  other 
members  of  her  family  who  followed  in 
their  steps,  she  showed  a  wise  tolerance. 
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One  after  another  of  them  became  Catho- 
lics, one  a  nun.  The  family  union  was  in 
no  way  broken  for  this  cause.  The  grand- 
daughter who  ministered  to  her  last  days 
did  the  same.  She  was  free  as  her  aunts 
had  been  to  act  on  her  honest  convictions. 
On  her  own  faith  she  was  reticent,  no 
doubt  believing  that  "it  was  that  of  all 
sensible  people  which  sensible  people 
never  tell."  But  if  it  be  one  of  the  signs 
of  a  mind  at  rest  to  be  sunny  and  cheerful, 
then  she  had  such  a  mind,  the  outcome  of 
a  good  life. 

If  Mrs.  Procter  was  interesting  as  an 
acquaintance,  she  was  still  more  valuable 
as  a  friend.  Probably  in  later  years  it 
was  by  some  accident  that  any  were  ad- 
mitted to  this  inner  circle.  One  such 
friend  entered  into  it,  owing  to  an  acci- 
dental conversation  with  her  daughter  a 
few  weeks  before  her  death.  That  the 
hand  of  death  was  on  Miss  Procter  was 
only  too  evident,  but  the  mother  and  the 
daughter  each  trying  to  spare  the  other, 
the  subject  was  avoided.  Miss  Procter 
told  a  friend  how  near  the  end  was,  that 
she  grieved  only  for  the  suffering  it  would 
cause  her  mother,  how  deep  was  her  own 
inward  peace,  and  how  great  the  comfort 
of  her  faith.  The  end  came  at  last  sud- 
denly; and  Mrs.  Procter  blamed  herself 
with  calm  unshrinking  bitterness  that  she 
had  not  told  her  daughter  how  near  the 
end  was.  The  friend  was  able  to  remove 
the  notion  that  death  had  been  unex- 
pected, and  will  never  forget  the  relief  to 
the  mother*s  heart,  the  unforgetting  grati- 
tude during  the  remaining  years  for  so 
slight  a  service. 

There  are  other  old  ladies  living  in  so- 
ciety, clever  and  bright,  but  Mrs.  Procter 
stood  alone.  She  was  always  transpar- 
ently simple,  spoke  her  whole  mind,  and 
was  entirely  herself.  Any  transparent 
artifice  was  never  intended  to  conceal. 
If  her  hair  was  not  grey,  but  a  blond 
cendri^  it  was  because  all  women  of  fifty 
years  ago  wore  a  front;  never  was  false 
hair  so  completely  en  Evidence,  If  she 
differed  from  a  speaker  she  said  so ;  and 
if  she  thouj^ht  him  silly  it  appeared  in  her 
tone,  but  always  with  a  kindly  tolerance. 

In  her  passes  away  one  whom  many 
have  liked,  and  an  inner  circle  have  lovecf, 
who  sat  at  the  feet  of  those  who  talked 
with  Johnson  and  Boswell,  and  about 
whose  chair  have  gathered  most  of  the 
wisest  and  most  entertaining  men  who 
succeeded  them — to  the  poets  and  the 
novelists  who  are  yet  young.  She  wrote 
next  to  nothing  herself,  only  bright  little 
letters  which  will  never  be  published,  in  a 


handwriting  clear,  precise,  and  ladylike  as 
herself.  If  those  who  came  about  her  live 
as  long  as  she  did,  or  longer  yet,  it  will 
always  be  among  their  pleasantest  and 
happiest  memories  —  not  always,  perhaps, 
possible  to  make  clear  to  others,  since  no 
evidence  of  what  she  was  will  remain  — 
that  they  knew  Mrs.  Procter,  or  better 
still,  were  honored  by  her  friendship. 


From  Nature. 
THE  DISPERSION  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Nature  (vol. 
XXXV.,  p.  151)  I  mentioned  instances  which 
had  come  under  my  observation,  in  which 
birds  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
persion of  seeds  and  plants.  Since  then 
I  have  come  across  further  notes  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  which  is  one  of  consid- 
erable interest  and  importance,  as  it  throws 
a  direct  light  upon  some  at  least  of  the 
agencies  whereby  plant  life  has  been  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Although  birds,  from  their  greater  adapt- 
ability to  rapid  and  extensive  locomotion, 
are  more  concerned  than  any  other  ani- 
mals in  the  dispersion  of  plants,  they  are 
by  no  means  alone  in. this  work. 

It  may  seem  strange,  at  first  sight,  to 
assert  that  cattle  have  been  the  means  of 
distributing  the  seeds  of  certain   plants 
from  one  country  to  another,  but  a  state- 
ment is  made  by  Grisebach  •  respecting 
Pithecotobium  Saman  (N.  O.  Legumino- 
sae),  a  large  tree  native  of  tropicad  Amer- 
ica, now  naturalized  in  Jamaica,  that  the 
"seeds  were  formerly  brought  over  from 
the   continent  [of  America]    by   cattle." 
This  statement  has  been  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  it  is   fully  borne  out  by  facts. 
Formerly,  Jamaica,  like  Trinidad  at  pres- 
ent, was  dependent  for  cattle  on  Vene- 
zuela.   The  food  of  the  animals  during 
their   voyage    consisted    amongst    other 
things  of  the  pulpy  legumes  oi  Pithecolo* 
biutn  Saman.    The  seeds  being  very  hard 
were  uninjured  by  the  process  of  mastica- 
tion and  digestion,  and  they  were  dejected 
by  the  animals  in  the  pastures,  where  they 
germinated  and  grew  up  into  large  trees. 
In  this  instance  the  seeds  were  carried 
across  the  sea  a  distance  of  about  a  thou- 
sand miles,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
cattle   were  directly  concerned  in   their 
introduction.     Indeed,  without  them  the 
seeds,    even    if    accidentally    introduced 
amongst  the  fodder,  would  not  have  been 

•  Flora,  British  West  Indim  lalaada,  p.  %»%, 
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placed  under  such  circumstances  as  would 
have  enabled  them  to  give  rise  to  plants. 
In  the  first  place,  by  being  passed  through 
the  animals  the  seeds  were  softened  and 
the  period  of  germination  hastened.  In 
the  second  place,  being  embedded  in  the 
droppings  of  the  animals  the  seeds  had  a 
suitable  medium  to  protect  and  promote 
germination;  and  this  medium  enabled 
the  voung  plants  to  withstand  the  season 
of  cirought  which  is  incidental  to  almost 
every  tropical  country.  In  this  instance 
we  have  cattle  not  only  the  means  of  in- 
troducing the  seeds  of  a  valuable  tree,  but 
also  involuntarily  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  tree  in  a  new  country,  and  pro- 
viding shelter,  shade,  and  food  for  their 
progeny.  Those  acquainted  with  the 
l^uango  or  rain-tree,  as  this  Pithecolobiutn 
IS  locally  called,  will  fully  realize  its  value 
as  a  shade  and  food  tree  for  cattle,  and 
they  will  also  appreciate  the  singular  con- 
course of  circumstances  by  means  of  which 
such  a  tree  was  introduced  to  a  new  coun- 
try by  the  very  animals  which  required  it 
most. 

It  is  possible  there  may  be  some  who 
will  doubt  the  possibility  ot  seeds  retaining 
the  power  of  germination  after  undergoing 
the  processes  of  mastication  and  digestion, 
and  especially  in  the  special  case  of  rumi- 
nating animals.  There  is,  however,  very 
clear  evidence  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
common  occurrence  in  India  to  utilize  the 
services  of  goats  to  hasten  the  germination 
of  the  seeds  of  the  common  Acacia  ara- 
bicay  known  as  the  babul.  This  tree  be- 
longs to  the  same  natural  order  as  the 
Pitkecolobium^  and  grows  in  the  poorest 
and  driest  soils  of  I  ndia.  The  babul  seeds 
will  not  germinate  readily  in  the  hot 
weather,  and  it  is  the  regular  habit,  in 
order  to  save  a  season,  for  a  person  desir- 
ous of  a  crop  of  seedlings  to  make  a  bar- 
gfain  with  a  herdsman  or  a  neighbor  who 
possesses  a  flock  of  goats  to  quarter  them 
for  some  days  in  a  small  inclosure  in 
which  they  are  fed  on  babul  leaves  and 
pods.  The  droppings  of  the  animals  con- 
tain a  certain  number  of  seeds  which  are 
uninjured,  and  these  now  readily  germi- 
nate, and  give  rise  to  plants  the  same 
season.  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Watt  that 
in  India  *•  several  other  plants  are  treated 
in  the  same  way."  The  seeds  of  the  sev- 
eral species  of  cultivated  guava  are  hard 
and  do  not  easily  germinate.  These,  how- 
ever, are  said  to  germinate  more  freely 
and  readily  when  they  are  picked  up  in 
nifi^ht  soil. 

While  on  this  subject  I  would  mention 
that  when  at  St.  Helena  in  1883   I  ex- 


pressed some  surprise  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  utilize  urban  manure  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jamestown,  when  the 
land  was  so  impoverished  and  yielded 
such  poor  crops.  I  was  met  by  the  fact 
that  it  such  manure  was  largely  used  the 
land  would  become  overrun  with  plants  of 
the  prickly  pear,  Opuntia  Ficus-indica^  the 
fruit  of  which  is  largely  consumed  by  the 
inhabitants.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
seeds  of  this  plant,  like  those  of  the 
guava,  and  I  suspect  also  species  of  Pas- 
siflora^  which  are  swallowed  whole,  are 
capable  of  germination  after  they  have 
passed  through  the  human  body.  An- 
other instance  occurs  to  me  where  the 
use  of  manure  has  been  the  means  of 
distributing  an  undesirable  plant  on  culti- 
vated lands.  In  many  tropical  countries 
a  grass  known  as  Para,  Mauritius,  or 
Scotch  grass,  and  sometimes  as  water- 
grass  (Panicum  barbinode\  has  been  in- 
troduced from  Brazil,  and  highly  esteemed 
for  its  rapid  growth  and  nourishing  prop- 
erties. It  grows  well  in  moist  situations, 
on  the  banks  of  streams,  and  even  in  soils 
so  swampy  as  to  be  suitable  for  nothing 
else.  In  such  situations  it  spreads  rap- 
idly, and  yields  abundant  food  for  cattle 
and  horses.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
worse  than  this  grass  for  cultivated  areas, 
where  the  land  is  required  to  be  kept  free 
from  weeds,  and  where  crops  of  sugar- 
cane, coffee,  tea,  and  cacao  are  raised.  It 
has  been  found  that  where  animals  are 
fed  on  this  grass  the  joints  even  after 
passing  through  the  animals  have  been 
known  to  grow.  Hence  the  manure,  if 
freshly  useci,  has  been  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing the  plant  over  wide  areas. 

In  a  recent  work  Mr.  Ball  has  drawn 
attention  to  numerous  introduced  plants 
which  are  met  with  in  South  America. 
He  naturally  mentions  the  cardoon,  the 
wild  state  of  the  common  artichoke,  which 
is  now  more  common  in  temperate  South 
America  than  it  is  anywhere  in  its  native 
home  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  Dar- 
win* doubts  whether  any  case  exists  on 
record  of  an  invasion  on  so  grand  a  scale. 
Several  hundred  square  miles  are  covered 
with  this  introduced  plant,  which  has  over- 
run all  members  of  the  aboriginal  flora. 
The  introduction  of  the  cardoon  appears 
to  have  been  e£Eected  directly  by  man  for 
the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  food 
supply  of  cattle;  but  as  regards  another 
widely  spread  plant  the  mode  of  its  intro- 
duction is  not  clearly  known. 

Mr.  Ball  states :  **  As  to  many  of  these 

*  Naturalist's  Voyage  round  the  World,  by  Charles 
Darwin,  new  ed.,  1870,  p.  119. 
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[introduced  South  American  plants]  it  ap- 
pears to  me  probable  that  their  difiusion 
IS  due  more  to  the  aid  of  animals  than  the 
direct  intervention  of  man.  This  is  spe- 
cially true  of  the  little  immigrant  which 
has  ^one  farthest  in  colonizing  this  part 
of  tne  earth — the  common  stork Vbi  11 
(Erodium  cicutariufn\  which  has  made 
itself  equally  at  home  in  the  upper  zone 
of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  in  the  low  country 
of  central  Chili,  and  in  the  plains  of  nortfi 
Patagonia.  Its  extension  seems  to  keep 
\  pace  with  the  spread  of  domestic  animals, 
and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain it  is  nowhere  common  except  in  dis- 
tricts now  or.formerly  pastured  by  horned 
cattle.  It  is  Nsingular  that  the  same  plant 
should  have  failed  to  extend  itself  in 
North  America,  being  apparently  confined 
to  a  few  localities,  it  is  now  common  in 
the  northern  island  of  New  Zealand,  but 
has  not  extended  to  South  Africa,  where 
two  other  European  species  of  the  same 
genus  are  established."  * 

Erodium  as  a  genus  is  separated  from 
the  true  geraniums  amongst  other  reasons 
on  account  of  the  tails  of  the  carpels  being 
bearded  and  spirally  twisted  on  the  inside. 
It  is  possible  that  these  characteristics 
have  enabled  the  seeds  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  legs  and  bodies  of  cattle  and 
so  effected  their  distribution  over  wide 
areas  in  such  situations  as  are  favorable 
to  their  growth. 

In  the  island  of  Jamaica  we  have  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  naturalization 
and  wide  distribution  of  an  introduced 
plant  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  mango.  In 
an  official  report,  published  in  1885,  I 
stated  that  to  the  mango,  possibly  more 
than  any  tree  in  the  island,  is  due  the 
reforesting  of  the  denuded  areas  in  the 
lower  hills;  and  as  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  takin;;  place  in  the  climate  mem- 
bers of  the  indigenous  flora  are  unable  to 
maintain  their  ground,  it  is  fortunate  the 
island  possesses  in  a  vigorous  and  hardy 
exotic  like  the  mango  the  means  of  coun- 
teracting the  baneful  effects  of  deforesta- 
tion. It  specially  aflects  land  thrown  out 
of  cultivation,  and  the  sides  of  roads  and 
streams  where  its  seeds  are  cast  aside  by 
man  and  animals.  It  practically  reclothes 
the  hills  and  lower  slopes  witli  forest,  and 
it  enables  the  land  to  recuperate  its  pow- 
ers under  its  abundant  shade-giving  foli- 
age.f  It  is  strange  that  in  Ceylon,  which 
is  so  much  nearer  the  home  of  the  species, 
the  mango  does  not  spread  by  self-sown 

*  Notes  of  a  Naturalist  in  South  America,  by  John 
Ball,  F.R.S.,  London,  1S87,  pp.  164,  165. 

t  Annual  Report,  Public  Gardens  and  Plantationt 
Jamaica,  for  the  Year  1S84,  p.  45. 


seedlings.  This  corroborates  Mr.  BalPs 
statement  with  regard  to  Erodium  vicutor 
rium.  The  latter  is  widely  spread  ia 
South  America,  but  only  sparingly  found 
in  other  countries  under  apparently  ex- 
actly  corresponding  conditions.  We  can- 
not say  whv  such  anomalies  exist.  They 
do  exist,  however,  and  offer  problems 
which  can  only  be  solved  by  a  closer  study 
of  the  conditions  of  plant  life,  and  the 
interdependence  of  plants  and  animals  act- 
ing and  reacting  one  upon  the  other. 

The  orange-tree  was  introduced  to  Ja- 
maica more  than  a  hundred  years  azo.  It 
is  now  found  practically  wild  over  the  set- 
tled parts  of  the  island,  and  the  fruit  is 
exported  to  the  value  of  nearly  ;£50,ooo 
per  annum.  Up  to  quite  recently  very 
few  trees  were  planted.  Nearly  the  whole 
were  sown  by  the  agency  of  trugivorous 
birds,  who  carried  the  seeds  from  place  to 
place  and  dropped  them  in  native  gardens, 
coffee  plantations,  sugar  estates,  and  grass 
lands.  In  such  localities  the  orange-trees 
grew  and  flourished,  and  now  a  demand 
has  arisen  for  the  fruit  in  the  United 
States  an  important  industry  has  been 
established,  the  active  agents  in  which 
have  been  birds.  The  agency  of  birds  in 
the  distribution  of  the  seeds  of  plants  is 
too  large  a  subject  to  be  discussed  at 
length  here.  A  valuable  contribution  of 
facts  in  this  direction  has  lately  been 
made  by  Dr.  Guppy  in  his  important  work 
on  the  Solomon  Islands.  As  the  most 
recent  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  what 
takes  place  in  oceanic  islands  at  the  pres- 
ent time  it  deserves  careful  attention.  It 
will  suffice  only  to  quote  one  or  two  sen- 
tences :  **  Whilst  through  the  agency  of 
the  winds  and  currents  the  waves  have 
stocked  the  islet  with  its  marginal  vegeta- 
tion, the  fruit-pigeons  have  been  uncon* 
sciously  stocking  its  interior  with  huge 
trees,  tnat  have  sprung  from  the  fruits  and 
seeds  they  have  transported  in  their  crops 
from  the  neighboring  coasts  and  islets. 
The  soft  and  often  fleshy  fruits  on  which 
the  fruit-pigeons  subsist  belong  to  numer- 
ous species  of  trees.  Some  of  them  are 
as  lar^e  even  as  a  hen's  ^^^^  as  in  the 
case  of  those  of  the  species  of  Canarium 
(ka-t),  which  have  a  pulpy  exterior  that 
is  alone  digested  and  retained  by  the  pig- 
eon. Amongst  other  fruits  and  seeds  on 
which  these  pigeons  subsist,  and  which 
they  must  transport  from  one  locality  to 
another,  are  those  of  a  species  of  Elteth 
carpus  \toa\  a  species  of  laurel  iJLitsea\  a 
nutmeg,  {Myrisiica\  an  Achras^  one  or 
more  species  of  Areca  (palir  \  and  probably 
a  species  of  another  palm,  Kentia^ 

D.  MoRua. 
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ARSINO£*S  CATS. 


"  The  following  translation,  by  Graham  R. 
Tomson,"  says  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  Long- 
man's MagaxifUf  **  is  from  a  Greek  *  epigram  ' 
that  should  have  settled  the  old  dispute,  Had 
the  Greeks  cats?  Clearly,  as  this  epigram 
proves,  cats  were  exotic  animals  in  Greece. 
The  lady  whom  her  lover  laments  actually 
threw  him  over  because  he  did  not,  and  one 
Nicias  didf  bring  her  cats  from  Egypt." 

Arsinoe  the  fair,  the  amber-tressed, 

Is  mine  no  more ; 
Cold  as  the  unsunned  snows  are  is  her  breast. 

And  closed  her  door. 
No  more  her  ivory  feet  and  tresses  braided. 

Make  glad  mine  eyes, 
Snapt  are    my  viol-strings,   my  flowers  are 
faded  — 

My  love-lamp  dies. 

Yet,  once,  for  dewy  myrtle-buds  and  roses. 

All  summer  long. 
We    searched    the    twilight-haunted    garden 
closes 

With  jest  and  song. 
Ay,  all  is  over  now  —  my  heart  hath  changed 

Its  heaven  for  hell ; 
And  that  ill  chance  whichjall  our  love  es- 
tranged. 

In  this  wise  fell. 

A  little  lion,  small  and  dainty  sweet, 

(For  such  there  be  |) 
With  sea-grey  eyes  and  softly-stepping  feet, 

She  prayea  of  me. 
For  this,  through  lands  Egyptian  far  away, 

She  bade  me  pass ; 
But  in  an  evil  hour,  I  said  her  nay  — 

And  now,  alas  i 
Far-travelled  Nicias  hath  wooed  and  won 

Arsinoe 
With  gifts  of  furry  creatures  white  and  dun 

From  over  sea. 


THE    LETTER    OF    FREDERICK    IIL    TO 
PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

**  Not  caring  for  the  splendor  of  great  deed 
And  strife  for  glory,  but  with  this  content 
That  some  day  graven  on  my  monument 

The  humblest  child  of  Fatherland  may  read, 

*  He  who  the  glorious  Kaiser  did  succeed 
Was  sworn  to  Peace  —  his  rule  beneficent. 
He  served  his  people  on  their  welfare  bent 

And   sowed  for  generations    hence    Faith's 
seed.*" 

Oh,  by  the  palms  and  laurels  'neath  the  dome 
Where  rests  before  the  dark-draped  altar 
shrine 
The  warrior  king  who  made  a  nation  one, 
Did  father  e'er  beget  a  nobler  son  ? 
Had  ever  people,  when  their  chief  went  home, 
A  surer  pledge  of  kingliness  divine  ? 
Academy.  H.  D.   RaWNSLEY. 


HUSHl 


Hush  I  for  the  red  leaves  are  drifting; 

Strive  not  to  sweep  them  away ; 
Stir  not  the  air  by  complaining  — 

A  sweet  hope  lies  dying  to-day. 

Hush  I  while  the  clouds  on  the  hillside 

Are  gathering  sullen  and  grey ; 
Ask  not  for  vanishing  sunlight  — 

A  great  trust  lies  dying  to-day. 

Hush  1  while  the  low  winds  are  moaning, 
Like  a  sigh  from  a  heart  we  betray ; 

Strive  not  to  read  what  they  tell  us  — 
A  first  love  lies  dying  toiay. 

Hush  1  Fate  and  Nature  are  comrades : 

They  rule ;  what  avails  it  to  say 
That    hope,  trust,   and  love  made  our  life 
sweet. 
Since  all  are  laid  dying  to-day  ? 

All  The  Year  Roaod. 


J.  W.  INCH  BOLD. 
[died  JANUARY  23RD,  1888.] 

Bleak  is  the  wind  and  all  the  woods  are  bare. 

No  rift  of  blue  gladdens  the  wintry  sky ; 

But  Nature  mourns  her  lover  with  a  sigh. 
Hiding  beneath  a  snow-white  veil  her  care ; 
Ah  1  well  he  wooed  her  when  her  face  was  fair 

In  the  warm  summer,  'midst  his  Yorkshire 
hills; 

And  dear  to  him  the  music  of  her  rills, 
And  dear  the  stillness  of  the  moorland  air. 

O  loyal  painter  I  steadfast  to  thy  vow, 

Scorner  of  men  who  make  art  merchandise  f 

O  loyal  friend !  weak  though  these  words  be 

now. 

Sweet  arc  the  memories  that  bedim  my  eyes; 

Farewell ;  God's  love  has  called  thee  to  thy 

rest 
Bless'd  are  the  pure  in  heart  and  thou  are 
blest  I 
Specutor.  John  Dennis. 


THE  RECALL 


Return,  they  cry,  ere  yet  your  day 

Set,  and  the  sky  grow  stem : 
Return,  strayed  souls,  while  yet  ye  may 

Return. 

But  heavens  beyond  us  yearn ; 
Yea,  heights  of  heaven  above  the  sway 
Of  stars  that  eyes  discern. 

The  soul  whose  wings  from  shoreward  stray 
Makes  toward  her  viewless  bourne 

Though  trustless  faith  and  unfaith  say, 
Return. 
Athenxum.  A.   C.   SWINBURNK. 
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The  queen's  growing  popularity  with 
her   subjects    was  wormwood  to  Knox. 
While  the  preachers  were  everywhere  de- 
nouced  as  "railers,"  Mary*s  conciliatory 
policy  was  as  widely  approved.    When 
she  opened  the  Parliament  of  1563,  she 
received,  as  she  rode  from  Holyrood  to  the 
Tolbooth,  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from 
the  citizens  of  the  capital.    *'  Such  stinking 
pride  of  women  as  was  seen  at  that  Par- 
liament, was  never  seen  before  in  Scotland. 
Three  sundry  days  the  queen  rode  to  the 
Tolbooth.    The    first    day    she    made  a 
painted  oration  ;and  there  michthave  been 
heard  among  her  flatterers,  *  Vox  Dianse  ! 
The  voice  of  a  goddess  and  not  of  a  wom- 
an !      God  save  that  sweet  face  !     Was 
there  ever  orator  spak  so  properlie  and  so 
sweetly  ? ' "    To  flatter  a  woman,  and  that 
woman  a  queen  and  a  Catholic,  was  a  dire 
offence  in   Knox's  eyes  ;  ^nd  he  took  a 
characteristic    revenge    by    abusing   the 
fashion  of  her  petticoats.    *'A11   things 
inisliking    the  preachers,*'  we   are   told, 
**  they  spak  boldly  against  the  tarjeitinj^  of 
their  tails  "  —  some  mysterious  device  of 
the    feminine    toilet, —  which,    they    ex- 
pected, would  "  provoke  God's  vengeance 
DOt  only  against  those  foolish  women,  but 
against  the  whole  realm  which  allowed 
such  odious  abusing  of  things  that  might 
have  been  better  bestowed."   Mary,  as  we 
know,  was  being  wooed  by  France,  Aus- 
tria, and  Spain ;  and  before  the  Parlia- 
ment adjourned,  Knox  delivered  a  rousing 
discourse  against  her   marriage  with  an 
infidel.  "Whensoever,"  he  declared,  "the 
nobility  of  Scotland,  professing  the  Lord 
Jesus,  consents  that  an   infidel  (and  all 
Papists  are  infidels)  shall  be  head  to  your 
sovereign,  ye  do  as  far  as  in  ye  lieth  to 
banish   Christ   Jesus  from   this   realm." 
Mary  was  very  indignant,  and  Protestant 
and  Catholic  alike  were  offended,  —  **  this 
manner  of  speaking  being  judged  intolera- 
ble."    Knox  was  again  summoned  to  the 
palace,  where  the  queen,  moved  to  tears, 
reproached  him  for  his  harshness.  But  the 
sturdy  divine,  who  had  looked  many  angry 
men  in  the  face,  as  he  said,  "  without  be- 


ing afraid  beyond  measure,*'  was  nothing 
abashed.  "  When  it  shall  please  God," 
he  told  the  queen,  "  to  deliver  you  from 
that  bondage  of  darkness  and  error  in  the 
which  you  have  been  nourished,  your 
Majesty  will  find  the  liberty  of  my  tongue 
nothing  offensive." 

These  and  the  like  scenes  were  not  cal- 
culated to  lessen  the  friction  between  the 
courtiers  and  the  preachers,  between  Mait- 
land  and  Knox.  Knox  was  implacable, 
and  no  entreaties,  no  considerations  of 
policy  or  expediency,  would  induce  him  to 
moderate  the  vehemence  of  his  "  railings," 
or  the  directness  of  his  "applications."  It 
was  after  one  of  these  characteristic  out- 
bursts that  Lethington,  we  are  told,  "  in 
open  audience  gave  himself  unto  the 
devill "  if  ever  from  that  day  he  should 
regard  what  became  of  the  ministers. 
"  And  let  them  bark  and  blaw,"  he  added, 
"as  loud  as  they  list."  The  breach  be- 
tween the  two  factions  was  complete. 
Knox  thundered  against  the  Protestant 
apostates',  while  Maitland's  mocking  re- 
tort, "We  must  recant  and  burn  our  bill, 
for  the  preachers  are  angry,"  added  fuel  to 
the  flame.  We  need  not  wonder  that  a 
politic  statesman  who  had  all  along  been 
anxiously  working  for  concord  should 
have  been  bitterly  mortified  by  what  he 
must  have  regarded  as  gross  and  criminal 
indiscretion;  but  it  was  not  until  he  had 
convinced  himself  that  Knox  was  irrecon- 
cilable, and  that  it  was  impossible  on  any 
terms  to  win  him  to  a  happier  and  less 
combative  mood,  that  he  gave  unrestrained 
expression  to  his  displeasure.  "  The  se- 
cretar  burst  out  in  a  piece  of  his  choler." 

One  more  attempt  was  made  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts,  before  the  Darnley 
marriage,  to  deprive  Mary  of  her  mass. 
The  General  Assembly  in  the  summer  of 
1565  presented  a  petition  to  her  requiring 
that  "the  Papistical  and  blasphemous 
Mass"  "be  universally  suppressed  and 
abolished  throughout  the  realm,  not  only 
in  the  subjects  but  also  in  the  Queen's 
Majesty's  own  person."  Mary  returned  a 
dignified  answer.  She  could  not  forsake 
the  religion  in  which  she  had  been  brought 
up,  and  which  she  believed  to  be  well 
grounded  —  "beseeching  all  her  loving 
subjects  (seeing  that  they  have  had  expe- 
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rience  of  her  goodness,  that  she  neither 
hath  in  times  by-past,  nor  yet  meaneth 
hereafter,  to  press  the  conscience  of  any 
man,  but  to  su£Eer  them  to  worship  God 
in  such  sort  as  they  are  persuaded  to  be 
best),  that  they  will  not  press  her  to  offend 
her  own  conscience."  To  Mary*s  ill-timed 
and  premature  plea  for  toleration  (as  such 
we  are  now  taught  to  regard  it  by  men 
who  are  clamorous  for  religious  equality), 
Knox,  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Giles*,  replied 
with  characteristic  vigor  and  promptitude. 
Darnley  had  come  to  hear  the  sermon  in 
the  Protestant  sanctuary  on  Sunday,  19th 
August  —  three  weeks  after  he  was  mar- 
ried. The  text  was  taken  from  Isaiah  : 
"  O  Lord  our  God,  other  lords  than  Thou 
have  ruled  over  us ; "  and  the  appropriate 
application  was  duly  made.  God  had 
given  the  government  of  the  realm  to 
**  boys  and  women  "  to  rebuke  the  people 
for  their  iniquity  and  ingratitude ;  and  if 
order  was  not  taken  with  "that  harlot 
Jesabel,"  the  vials  of  the  divine  wrath 
would  be  emptied  upon  the  land.  Knox 
had  become  so  used  to  strong  language, 
as  the  opium-eater  becomes  used  to  an 
immoderate  quantity  of  his  drug,  that  he 
failed  to  appreciate  its  effect  upon  persons 
who  were  unfamiliar  with  his  uncourtly 
candor.  It  may  have  been  the  language, 
or  it  may  have  been  the  length  of  the  ser- 
mon ;  but  Darnley  at  any  rate,  we  are 
told,  was  profoundly  annoyed.  The  au- 
thor of  the  •*  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  "  says 
only,  "Whereat  the  king  was  crabbit;" 
but  Knox*s  own  version  supplies  some 
amusing  details.  "And  because  he  had 
tarried  an  hour  and  more  longer  than  the 
time  appointed,  the  king,  sitting  in  a  throne 
made  for  the  occasion,  was  so  moved  at 
this  sermon  that  he  would  not  dine ;  and 
being  troubled,  with  great  fury,  he  passed 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  hawking." 

The  vehemence  of  Knox,  however,  must 
not  be  confounded,  as  it  has  sometimes 
been,  with  deliberate  rudeness  or  boorish 
disrespect;  an  entire  absence  of  sound 
judgment,  charity,  and  tact  is  the  worst 
t*hat  can  be  laid  to  his  charge.  His  mis- 
sionary zeal  was  untempered  by  apostolic 
discretion.  Yet  the  effect  was  the  same 
—  had  he  desired  to  confirm  Mary  in  her 
mistaken  opinions,  he  could  not  have  fol- 


lowed a  more  successful  method  than  he 
adopted.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  the  phrase  "mistaken  opinions,"  as 
used  by  us,  was  incomprehensible  to 
Knox.  The  mass  was  idolatry,  idolatry 
was  crime^  and  the  people  and  rulers  who 
refused  to  inflict  the  punishments  which 
God  had  attached  to  crime,  would  them- 
selves be  punished.  "In  the  northland 
where  the  autumn  before  the  queen  had 
travelled,  there  was  ane  extreme  famine, 
in  the  quhilk  many  died  in  that  country. 
The  dearth  was  great  over  all,  but  the 
famine  was  principally  there.  And  so  all 
things  appertaining  to  the  sustectation  of 
man,  in  triple  and  more,  exceeded  their 
accustomed  prices.  And  so  did  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  threatening  of  his  law, 
punish  the  idolatry  of  our  wicked  queen. 
For  the  riotous  feasting  and  excess- 
ive banqueting  wheresoever  that  widced 
woman  repaired,  provoked  God  to  strike 
the  staff  of  bread,  and  to  give  his  male- 
diction upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth." 
"  God  from  heaven  and  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  gave  declaration  that  He  was 
offended  at  the  iniquity  that  was  commit- 
ted even  within  this  realm ;  for  upon  the 
2oth  day  of  Januare  there  fell  weit  in  great 
abundance,  quhilk  in  the  falling  freizit  so 
vehemently  that  the  earth  was  but  ane 
sheet  of  ice.  And  in  that  same  month 
the  sea  stood  still,  and  neither  flowed  nor 
ebbit  the  space  of  24  hours.  These  things 
were  not  only  observed,"  Knox  adds,  "  but 
also  spoken  and  constantly  affirmed  by 
men  of  judgment  and  credit."  The  effect 
of  this  fantastical  fanaticism  upon  a  proud 
and  high-spirited  woman  may  be  easily 
guessed.  Knox  was  the  foremost  of  the 
Reformers ;  yet  Mary  had  found  that  Knox 
was  narrow-minded,  superstitious,  and 
fiercely  intolerant,  —  so  narrow-minded, 
intolerant,  and  superstitious  that  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  orderly 
course  of  nature  was  interrupted  because 
the  queen  dined  on  wild  fowl  and  ''^nced 
till  midnight.  If  this  was  Protestantism, 
she  would  have  none  of  it.  Nor  can  we 
blame  her  much.  The  ecclesiastical  die* 
tator  at  Edinburgh  was  as  violent  and  irra- 
tional (it  might  well  appear  to  her)  as  the 
ecclesiastical  dictator  at  Rome.  Was  it 
worth  her  while  to  exchange  the  infallible 
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pope  of  the  Vatican  for  the  infallible  pope 
of  the  High  Street? 

IV.  In  a  theocratic  society  the  Church 
and  the  State  are  one ;  and  the  prophet  of 
the  Israeli tish  records  is  a  lawgiver,  a 
magistrate,  and  a  politician,  as  well  as  a 
preacher.  Knox^s  notions  of  government 
were  taken  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Maitland,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  secu- 
lar statesman,  who  steadily  resisted  the 
intrusion  of  the  Church  into  civil  affairs. 
We  have  already  had  a  sample  of  the 
wares  in  Knox*s  wallet;  and  the  briefest 
narrative  of  his  controversies  with  Mait- 
land will  serve  to  show  that  the  Hebrew 
prophet  is  an  unmanageable  element  in 
modern  society,  and  that  the  application 
of  the  principles  which  Knox  asserted  and 
Maitland  resisted  must  lead  directly  to 
anarchy. 

We  have  seen  that  from  the  day  the 
new  religious  society  was  instituted  Mait- 
land openly  opposed  the  inordinate  pre- 
tensions of  the  preachers.  He  had  said 
**in  mockage,"  when  Knox*s  special  and 
vehement  application  of  the  prophet  Hag- 
geus  was  being  addressed  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1560,  "We  mon  now  forget  our- 
selves, and  beir  the  barrow  to  build  the 
houses  of  God."  He  had  declared  again 
—  with  his  usual  verbal  felicity  —  that  the 
Book  of  Discipline  was  "a  devout  imag- 
ination,"—  meaning  probably  that  such  a 
code  of  exact  and  salutary  discipline  might 
suit  the  civitas  Dei  when  it  came  to  be 
established,  but  was  ill  adapted  for  any 
existing  society.  Knox  was  anxious  that 
the  treaties  should  be  ratified  by  the  Es- 
tates; Maitland,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
resolved  that  no  parliamentary  sanction 
should  be  given.  It  had  been  signed  in- 
formally in  1560,  Knox  being  urgent,  by 
some  of  the  lords  of  the  congregation ; 
but  it  would  appear  that  later  on  they  had 
come  to  be  of  opinion  that  they  had  acted 
unadvisedly;  and  Lethington's  plea,  ad- 
dressed to  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
of  1561,  that  subscription  had  been  a  for- 
mal act,  which  meant  little  or  nothing  — 
"  many  subscribed  in  fide  parentutn^  as 
the  bairns  are  baptized  "  —  seems  to  have 
satisfied  most  of  the  lords  who  were  pres- 
ent, "  How  many  of  those  that  signed 
that  book  would  be  subject  to  it?"  he 


inquired,  with  significant  emphasis.  The 
answer  was,  "  All  the  godly."  "  Will  the 
Duke?"  (Lethington  had  been  apprised, 
no  doubt,  that  the  Hamiltons  were  now 
unfriendly.)  "  If  he  will  not,"  Lord  Ochil- 
tree replied,  "  I  would  that  he  was 
scrapped  out,  not  only  of  that  book,  but 
also  out  of  our  number  and  company." 
But  Ochiltree  appears  to  have  had  no 
support  among  the  "  worldlings,"  and  after 
an  angry  speech  from  Knox,  Lethington 
told  him  plainly  that  the  discussion  need 
not  be  protracted:  ** Stand  content,  that 
book  will  not  be  obtained." 

The  penalties  against  Popery  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  extraordinarily  harsh.  The 
Catholics  had  looked  forward  to  Mary's 
return,  hoping  that  with  her  help  the 
severity  of  the  acts  might  be  relaxed ;  but 
they  were  disappointed.  We  learn  from 
one  of  Maitland's  earlier  letters  that  the 
penal  statutes  had  been  rigorously  en- 
forced, and  that  in  point  of  fact  the  Popish 
priests  were  in  worse  plight  than  before. 
Maitland,  for  reasons  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted,  was  distinctly  in  favor 
of  a  lenient  administration  of  the  law,  and 
we  find  the  Reformers  complaining  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  the  secretary 
was  not  a  keen  persecutor.  Knox,  allud- 
ing to  a  prosecution  which  was  begun 
when  Maitland  was  in  France,  observes 
that  the  queen  asked  counsel  of  the  old 
laird  of  Lethington,  "  for  the  younger  was 
absent,  and  so  the  Protestants  had  the 
fewer  unfriends ; "  and  it  is  quite  true  that 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  Lethington 
administration  the  penalties  inflicted  upon 
those  who  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith 
were  comparatively  light.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  regarded  the  seditious  doctrines 
which  were  aired  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Giles' 
with  marked  disfavor.  The  preachers 
declared  that  they  held  a  civil  as  well  as 
a  divine  commission,  a  secular  as  well  as 
a  spiritual  warrant.  They  were  above  the 
law  when  the  law  was  in  their  judgment 
unjust.  They  prayed  for  the  queen  as  "  a 
thrall  and  bondwoman  of  Satan,"  and  for 
the  rebel  lords  as  **'the  best  part  of  the 
nobility."  A  religious  festival  not  uncom- 
monly developed  into  a  political  saturnalia. 
The  first  public  fast  of  the  Reformed 
Church  was   held  during  the  week  for 
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which  Rizzio*s  murder  had  been  planned  ; 
and  in  the  form  of  prayer  prepared  by 
Knox  for  the  occasion,  his  knowledge  of 
the  plot  enabled  him  to  exercise  his  pro- 
phetic gifts  with  marked  advantage. 
When,  after  a  tumult  in  Edinburgh,  the 
lawless  citizens  were  warned  not  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  the  Reform- 
ers protested  against  the  **  high  threaten- 
ings  "  and  offensive  language  of  the  royal 
letter.  Knox's  defiance  of  authority  has 
been  defended  by  indiscreet  apologists ; 
but  Mailland*s  reply  to  the  argument  that 
the  godly  might  break  with  impunity  any 
law  they  disliked  appears  to  be  unanswer- 
able. **  For  if  all  private  persons  should 
usurp  to  take  vengeance  at  their  own 
hands,  what  lies  in  ours?  And  to  what 
purpose  hath  good  laws  and  statutes  been 
established  ? 

An  accidental  outburst  of  fanaticism  in 
the  Abbey  Church  during  the  queen's  ab- 
sence at  Stirling  in  1563  Drought  the  con- 
tention between  the  extreme  and  moderate 
parties  to  a  crisis.  The  Calvinistic  riot- 
ers were  identified,  and  two  of  their  num- 
ber were  summoned  to  underlie  the  law. 
Knox  promptly  called  his  faction  to  arms. 
The  trial  was  to  take  place  on  the  25th  of 
October,  and  early  in  the  autumn  the  fiery 
cross,  in  the  form  of  an  encyclical  from  the 
Calvinistic  leader,  was  speeding  through 
the  Covenanting  counties.  "Whereso- 
ever two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  middest  of  thame, 
was  the  superscription  of  this  singular 
declaration  of  war,  in  which  the  writer 
craved  the  Congregation  to  convene  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  day  of  trial,  "for  the 
advancement  of  God's  glory,  the  safety  of 
your  brethren,  and  your  own  assurance." 
It  was  an  insolent  attempt  to  overawe  the 
judges  by  collecting  in  the  capital  a  mob 
of  Protestant  fanatics.  "  The  brethren 
prepared  themselves,  as  many  as  were 
thought  expedient  in  every  town  and  prov- 
ince, to  keep  the  day."  A  civil  war  was 
in  prospect;  but  the  tenor  of  the  letter 
was  made  known  to  the  queen,  and  Knox 
was  called  before  the  Council. 

The  Reformer  was  urged,  both  by 
Moray  and  by  Maxwell,  to  withdraw  the 
obnoxious  circular,  but  he  obstinately  re- 
fused. He  had  been  guilty  of  no  offence. 
"No  offence!"  exclaimed  Maxwell,  "to 
convocat  the  queen's  lieges  ! "  "  Not  for  a 
just  cause,"  Knox  replied,  vindicating  his 
conduct  by  the  example  of  the  lords  of 
the  Congregation,  who  two  years  before 
had  risen  in  arms  against  their  sovereign. 
Maxwell  was  answering  reasonably  enough 
that,  times  having  changed,  the  precedent 


was  inapplicable,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  Knox :  "  It  is  neither  the  presence  nor 
the  absence  of  the  queen,"  he  said,  "that 
rules  my  conscience,  but  God  speaking 
plainly  in  his  word;  what  was  lawful  to 
me  last  year  is  still  lawful,  because  my 
God  is  unchangeable."  What  could  a 
Maitland  or  a  Maxwell  make  of  this  im- 
practicable controversialist  —  a  controver- 
sialist whose  ultimate  court  of  appeal  was 
the  Old  Testament  narrative  as  interpreted 
by  himself? 

Knox,  however,  was  ultimately  dis- 
charged by  the  Council.  The  queen  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  —  Maxwell  on 
one  side  of  her  chair  of  state,  Maitland  on 
the  other.  The  Council  was  composed 
exclusively  of  the  lords  who  had  belonged 
to  the  Congregation  —  Moray,  Mariscnal, 
Glencairn,  Ruthven.  Behind  the  lords, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  table,  sat, 
among  others,  "auld  Lethington,  father 
of  the  secretar."  The  examination  was 
mainly  conducted  by  Maitland,  who  had 
no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  pleas  that 
were  urged  by  Knox  and  his  partisans. 
The  precedent  of  the  convocations  which 
had  been  held  during  a  period  of  civil 
strife  was  clearly  inapplicable :  "  Then 
was  then,  and  now  is  now.  We  have  no 
need  of  sic  conventions  as  sometimes  we 
have  had."  Then  the  queen  herself  inter- 
posed :  "  Who  gave  him  commandment  to 
make  convocation  of  my  lieges?  Is  not 
that  treason  ?  "  Ruthven  had  recourse,  in 
answer,  to  a  transparent  evasion  (of  which 
Knox,  indeed,  had  already  availed  him- 
self); it  was  not  treason,  he  contended, 
"for  he  makes  convocation  of  the  people 
to  hear  prayer  and  sermon  almost  daily, 
and  whatever  your  Grace  may  think  there- 
of, we  think  it  not  treason."  Mary  lore 
the  cobweb  to  pieces.  "  I  say  notning,*' 
she  retorted,  "against  your  religion  or 
against  your  convening  to  your  sermons. 
But  what  authority  have  you  to  convocate 
my  subjects  when  ye  will,  without  my 
commandment?"  Knox's  reply  was  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  acted  on  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Kirk ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  defence  was  devoted  to  a  vio- 
lent invective  against  the  "pestilent  Pa- 
pists, who,  being  the  sons  of  the  devill, 
maun  obey  the  desires  of  their  father,  who 
has  been  ane  liar  and  ane  murderer  from 
the  beginning." 

Knox  asserts  that  Lethington  was  eager 
for  a  conviction,  and  that  the  lords  were 
offended  by  his  importunity.  "What! 
shall  the  Laird  of  Lethington  have  power 
to  controul  us  ?  or  shall  the  presence  of  a 
woman  cause  us  to  o£Eend  God  by  con- 
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demning  the  innocent  against  our  con- 
science r"  It  rather  appears,  however, 
that  the  prudential  considerations  (a  con- 
viction raight  possibly  have  led  to  a  riot) 
which  induced  the  lords  to  discharge  him 
did  not  imply  any  approval  of  his  conduct ; 
for  it  is  from  the  time  of  his  appearance 
before  the  Council  that  the  division  be- 
tween the  court  party  and  the  Church 
party  becomes  most  marked.  The  master 
of  Maxwell  *'gave  unto  the  said  John  a 
discharge  of  the  familiaritie  which  before 
was  great  between  them ; "  and  even  Mo- 
ray was  thereafter  for  many  months 
divided  from  the  man  to  whom  he  had 
been  bound  by  the  closest  ties.  '*  In  all 
that  time  the  Earl  of  Moray  was  so  frem- 
mit  to  John  Knox  that  neither  by  word  nor 
write  was  there  any  communication  be- 
twixt them.*' 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  bring  the 
two  parties  together  was  made  during  the 
sitting  of  the  Assembly  which  met  at 
Edinburgh  in  June,  1564.  Lethinzton 
presided,  Knox  was  in  attendance,  and  the 
conference  ultimately  resolved  into  an  ani- 
mated discussion  between  the  preacher 
and  the  politician.  The  report  comes  from 
Knox,  and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he 
does  no  injustice  to  his  own  argument ; 
yet  the  reasonableness  of  Maitland's  posi- 
tion, the  fairness  of  his  judgment,  and  the 
felicity  of  his  language,  are  conspicuous 
throughout.  The  fis;ures  of  the  represen- 
tative leaders  stand  out  boldly,  and  the 
hopelessness  of  any  compromise  between 
the  men  is  nowhere  else  more  distinctlv 
brought  home  to  us.  Knox  belongea, 
heart  and  soul,  to  the  Church  militant  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  whereas  Maitland, 
in  his  manner  of  speech  and  habit  of 
thought,  was  essentially  modern.  A  brief 
r^sumi oi  this  dramatic  dialogue  will  in- 
terest the  reader. 

It  must  be  premised,  however,  that  a 
conference  had  been  held  soon  after 
Mary's  return,  at  which  the  question, 
"  Wncther  subjects  raight  put  to  their 
band  to  suppress  the  idolatry  of  their 
prince  ?  "  had  been  keenly  debated.  The 
preachers  were  prepared  to  insist  on  con- 
formity, the  lords  were  in  favor  of  liberty, 
"and  the  votes  of  the  lords  prevailed 
against  the  ministers."  It  was  resolved, 
however,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Church 
of  Geneva,  the  mother  Church  of  the  more 
rigid  Protestantism,  should  be  obtained. 
Knox  offered  to  correspond  with  Calvin ; 
but  on  the  plea  (it  was  only  "a  shift  to 
gain  time,"  we  are  told)  that  "  there  stood 
meikle  in  the  information,"  the  secretary 


undertook    to  prepare  and  forward    the 
memorial. 

The  conference  was  held  in  the  Inner 
Counsel  House.  Besides  the  duke,  Ma- 
ray,  Argyll,  Morton,  Glencairn,  Marischal, 
Rothes  —  all  those  who  had  been  hitherto 
the  steadiest  friends  of  the  Church,  but 
who  were  now  dismayed  by  Knox's  vio- 
lence—  were  present  on  behalf  of  the 
lords;  Erskine  of  Dun,  Spottiswoode, 
Craig,  and  others  represented  the  minis- 
ters. The  debate  was  opened  by  Lething- 
ton,  who,  insisting  upon  the  immense 
importance  of  a  friendly  understanding 
between  the  sovereign  and  her  people, 
pointed  out  that  the  good-will  which  had 
hitherto  been  preserved  was  in  danger  of 
being  interrupted  by  the  indecent  invective 
and  virulent  hostility  of  the  preachers. 
Knox  replied  that  any  truce  between 
wicked  rulers  and  the  people  of  God  was 
not  to  be  desired,  and  that  God,  in  his  hot 
indignation,  would  strike  the  people  who 
winked  at  the  idolatry  of  their  prince. 

Lethington,  That  is  a  head,  Mr.  Knox, 
whereupon  you  and  I  have  never  agreed. 
How  are  you  able  to  prove  that  (jod  has 
plagued  or  stricken  a  people  for  the  idol- 
atry of  their  prince,  if  they  themselves  led 
godly  lives? 

.Knox*  The  Scripture  of  God  teaches 
me  that  Jerusalem  and  Juda  were  pun- 
ished for  the  sin  of  Manasses.  It  is  true 
that  the  king  was  not  wholly  to  blame,  for 
idolatry  and  false  reli^jion  have  ever  been 
and  ever  will  be  pleasing  to  the  most  part 
of  men ;  and  a  great  number,  no  doubt, 
followed  him  in  his  abominations,  and  suf- 
fered him  to  file  Jerusalem  and  the  temple^ 
of  God  ;  for  which  sin  the  whole  nation 
was  justly  responsible  ;  even  as  the  whole 
of  Scotland  is  guilty  this  dav  of  the 
queen's  idolatry,  and  you,  my  lords,  spe- 
cially above  all  others. 

Lethington.  Therein  we  shall  never 
agree  ;  but  of  that  we  shall  speak  more  at 
large  hereafter.  Now,  as  regards  the. 
form  of  prayer  which  you  use  for  the 
queen  ? 

Knox,  God  knows  that  publicly  and 
privately  I  have  prayed  for  her  conversion, 
showing  the  people  the  danger  in  which 
they  stand  by  reason  of  her  indurit  blind- 
ness— 

Leihingten.  That  is  it  wherein  we  find 
the  greatest  fault.  You  call  her  the  slave 
of  Satan  ;  you  affirm  that  God's  vengeance 
hano^s  over  the  realm  by  reason  of  her 
impiety,  —  what  is  this  out  to  rouse  the 
heart  of  the  people  against  her  Majesty  ? 

Knox.  It  sufficeth  me,  ray  lord,,  that  the 
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Master  and  Teacher  of  baith  prophets  and 
apostles  has  taught  roe  so  to  pray. 

Lethington,  Wherein  rebels  she  against 
God? 

Knox,  In  all  the  actions  of  her  life,  but 
especially  that  she  will  not  hear  the 
blessed  Evangel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
she  roaintains  that  idol,  the  Messe. 

Lethin^on,  She  thinks  it  not  rebellion, 
but  good  religion. 

Knox,  So  thought  they  that  sometimes 
offered  their  children  unto  Moloch,  and 
yet  the  Spirit  of  God  affirms  that  they 
offered  them  unto  devills  and  not  unto 
God. 

Lethington^  Yet  why  not  pray  for  her 
without  moving  any  doubt  ? 

Knox,  Prayer  profits  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  God*s  election  only,  of  which 
nuniber  whether  she  be  ane  or  not,  I  have 
just  cause  to  doubt. 

Lithington.  Well,  let  us  come  to  the 
second  head.  Where  find  ye  that  the 
Scripture  calls  any  the  bond-slaves  to 
Satan  ?  or  that  the  prophets  of  God  speak 
so  irreverently  of  kings  and  queens  ? 

Knox,  The  Scripture  says  that  by  na- 
ture we  are  all  of  the  sons  of  wrath ;  now, 
what  difference  there  is  between  the  sons 
of  wrath  and  the  slaves  of  the  devill,  I 
understand  not. 

Lethingion,  But  where  will  ye  find  that 
any  of  the  prophets  did  so  entreat  kings 
and  queens  ? 

Knox,  In  more  places  than  one.  Achab 
was  a  king  and  Jesabell  a  queen,  and  yet 
what  the  prophet  Elias  said  to  the  one 
and  to  the  other  I  suppose  ye  be  not  igno- 
rant? 

Lethington,  These  were  singular  mo- 
tions of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  appertane 
jiot  to  our  age. 

[Lethington,  who  had  been  'Meaning 
upon  the  master  of  MaxwelKs  breast, 
liere  said,  '*  I  am  almost  weary.  I  would 
that  some  other  would  reason  upon  the 
other  heads."  But  no  one  coming  for- 
ward, the  discussion  on  the  extent  of  the 
obedience  due  by  subjects  to  their  rulers 
was  resumed  by  him. J 

Lethington,  How  will  ye  prove  that  the 
persons  placed  in  authority  may  be  re- 
sisted, seeing  the  apostle  has  said,  "  He 
that  resists  the  powers  resisteth  the  ordi- 
nance of  God  "  f 

Knox,  That  the  prince  may  be  resist- 
ed, and  the  ordinance  of  God  not  violated, 
18  evident,  for  Saul  was  the  anointed  king, 
and  the  Jews  his  subjects,  and  yet  they  so 
resisted  him  that  they  made  him  no  better 
ihan  man-sworn. 
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Lethinpon,  I  doubt  if  in  so  doing  the 
people  did  well. 

Knox,  The  Spirit  of  God  accuses  them 
not  of  any  crime,  but  rather  praises  theoL 
And  therefore  I  conclude  that  they  who 
gainstood  his  commandment  resisted  not 
the  ordinance  of  God. 

Lithington,  All  this  reasoning  is  not  to 
the  purpose.  Our  question  is,  whether 
we  may  and  ought  to  suppress  the  queen's 
mass,  or  whether  her  idolatry  shall  oe  laud 
to  our  charge  ? 

Knox,  Idolatry  ought  not  only  to  be 
suppressed,  but  the  ^idolater  ought  to  die 
the  death. 

Lithington,  But  there  is  no  command- 
ment given  to  the  people  to  punish  their 
king  ifhe  be  an  idolater. 

Knox,  I  find  no  more  privilege  granted 
unto  kings  by  God,  more  than  unto  the 
people,  to  offend  God*s  majesty.  And  for 
the  probation,  I  am  ready  to  produce  the 
fact  of  one  prophet  —  for  ye  know,  my 
lord,  that  Eliseus  sent  one  of  the  children 
of  the  prophets  to  anoint  Jehu,  who  gave 
him  in  commandment  to  destrov  the 
house  of  his  master  Achab  for  the  idolatry 
committed  by  him,  and  for  the  innocent 
blood  that  Jesabell,  his  wicked  wife,  had 
slain. 

Lethington,  We  are  not  bound  to  imi- 
tate extraordinary  examples,  unless  we 
have  the  like  assurance  and  command- 
ment. We  have  not  the  like  command- 
ment. 

Knox,  That  I  deny,  for  the  command- 
ment—  the  idolater  shall  die  the  death  «• 
is  perpetual,  as  ye  yourself  have  granted. 

Lethington,  You  have  produced  but  one 
example. 

Knox,  One  sufficeth  ;  but  vet,  God  be 
praisit,  we  lack  not  others.  Amasias  and 
Joash,  kings  of  Judah,  were  both  punished 
for  their  iniquity  —  Joash  by  his  awin  ser^ 
vants,  and  Amasias  by  the  whole  people. 

Lethington,  I  doubt  whether  Uiey  did 
well. 

Knox,  It  shall  be  free  for  you  to  doubt 
as  you  please ;  but  whaur  I  find  execution 
according  to  God^s  laws,  I  daur  not  doubt 
of  the  equity  of  their  cause.  And  further, 
it  appears  unto  me  that  God  gave  suffi- 
cient approbation  and  allowance  for  their 
conduct,  for  he  blessit  them  with  victory, 
peace,  and  prosperity,  the  space  of  fifty- 
two  years  thereafter. 

Lethington,  But  prosperity  does  not  al- 
ways prove  that  God  approves  the  acts  of 
men. 

Knox,  Yes,  when  the  acts  of  men  agree 
with  the  will  of  God. 
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Lithington.  Well,  I  think  ye  shall  not 
have  many  learnit  men  of  your  opinion. 

Knox,  The  truth  ceases  not  to  be  the 
truth,  though  men  misknow  it.  Yet,  I 
praise  my  Lord,  I  lack  not  the  consent  of 
God's  servants  in  that  head.  [Here  he 
presented  to  Lethin^ton  the  apology  of 
Magdeburg,  signed  oy  certain  ministers 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.] 

Lethington  (after  reading  the  names). 
Homines  obscuri. 

Knox.   Dei  tamen  servi. 

So  the  controversy  ended  and  the  scru- 
ples of  neither  party  were  resolved.  It 
IS  the  way  of  most  controversies.  Leth- 
ington proceeded  to  explain  why  he  had 
not  written  to  Calvin  —  the  explanation 
being  approved  by  "  the  clawbacks  of  the 
court  "  —  but  even  Calvin's  judgment 
would  have  had  little  weight.  For  the 
division  between  the  advocates  of  custom 
and  the  advocates  of  change,  between  the 
advocates  of  authority  and  the  advocates 
of  revolution,  is  not  yet  healed.  It  is  one 
of  the  root  questions  of  politics.  If  every 
citizen  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  estab* 
lished  order  is  entitled  to  take  the  law 
into  his  own  hands,  orderly  government  is 
made  impossible.  Yet  there  are  extraor- 
dinarv  occasions  when  resistance  to  a 
*•  wicked  ruler  "  becomes  the  plainest  duty 
of  the  subject  The  right  of  insurrection 
in  certain  extreme  cases  is  now  more  fully 
admitted  than  it  was  when  Maitland  lived ; 
yet  even  to-day  the  most  advanced  theo- 
rist will  be  ready  to  own  that  the  doctrine 
of  resistance  as  formulated  by  Knox  could 
lead  only  to  anarchy. 

Maitland,  it  may  here  be  added,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  which  were 
rendered  necessary  by  the  alienation  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Church.  The  minis- 
ters were  ver^  indignant  at  the  inadequacy 
of  the  provision  which  was  made  for  them 
by  the  Privy  Council,  —  even  the  "  third  " 
(which  was  ultimately  set  aside  for  their 
sustentation)  being  burdened  with  a  pro- 
vision in  favor  of  the  crown,  **  Twa  parts," 
they  declared,  "  had  been  freely  given  to 
the  devil,  and  the  third  had  been  divided 
between  the  devil  and  God."  They  main- 
tained, moreover,  that  those  who  had  been 
empowered  by  the  Council  "  to  modify  the 
stipends  "  had  been  niggardly  in  the  ex- 
treme. They  were  particularly  wroth  with 
the  comptroller  (Wishart,  the  laird  of  Pit- 
tarrow),  one  of  their  own  men,  who  had 
been  selected  indeed  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests, and  the  contrast  between  his  profes- 
sions and  his  practice  was  severely  satir- 
iicd.  "  The  good  lai  rd  of  Pi  ttarrow  was  an 
earnest  professor  of  Christ ;  but  the  meikle 


devill  take  the  comptroller ! "  Maitland, 
on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the 
**  modification  "  had  been  so  favorable  to 
the  ministers  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  queen  would  not  have  enough  '*  to  buy 
her  a  pair  of  new  shoes ; "  and  Christo- 
pher Goodman,  who,  though  he  held  an 
English  benefice,  had  taken  a  leading  part 
in  the  controversy,  was  tersely  advised  to 
mind  his  own  business :  **  Ne  sit  peregri- 
nus  curiosus  in  aliena  republica." 

If  the  religious  revolution  in  Scotland 
has  been  bitterly  denounced,  it  has  also 
had  eager  apologists.  The  teaching  of 
Knox,  we  are  told,  has  been  "  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  all  that  is  best  and  greatest 
in  Scottish  character ; "  and  **  the  resolute 
and  noble  effort  of  the  Scottish  people  to 
make  Christ's  Gospel  the  rule  of  their 
daily  lives  "  has  been  emphatically  ap- 
proved. The  passion  of  the  partisan  is 
apt  to  provoke  indiscriminate  retaliation  ; 
and  there  are  men  of  learning  and  judg- 
ment who  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  revolution,  as  con- 
ducted by  Knox,  was  an  immense  misfor- 
tune for  Scotland,  —  throwing  back  for  not 
less  than  three  hundred  years  its  art,  its 
civilization,  and  even  its  religion.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  either  view  is  en- 
tirely just;  although  I  incline  to  hold, 
upon  the  whole,  that  if  Maitland's  coun- 
sels had  prevailed,  the  effect  of  the  Refor- 
mation on  morals,  on  doctrine,  on  the 
social  relations,  on  the  intellectual  life, 
would  have  been  more  salutary  than  it 
was. 

That  among  the  earlier  Reformers  there 
were  many  simple  and  earnest  souls  to 
whom  spiritual  verities  were  intensely  real 
—  who  saw  the  pure  and  noble  figure  of 
Jesus  waiting  for  them  in  the  heavens, 
while  meantime  they  themselves  in  an 
evil  world  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept 
the  faith  which  he  had  bequeathed  to 
them  —  need  not  be  doubted.  But  this 
was  hardly  the  aspect  in  which  religion 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Knox. 
The  jealous  God  of  prophet  and  psalmist, 
who  had  commanded  the  chosen  people  to 
root  out  the  Canaanite  and  slav  the  idola- 
ter, was  the  central  figure  of  hfs  theology. 
Divested  of  its  technical  phraseoiogv,  the 
gospel  according  to  Calvin  is  capaole  of 
succinct  definition.  The  first  man  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Almighty  God 
by  eating  forbidden  fruit.  For  this  act  of 
disobedience  he  and  his  innocent  offspring 
had  been  devoted  to  everlasting  fiery  tor- 
ments—  justly  and  righteouslv  devoted; 
but  out  of  the  depths  of  his  divine  com- 
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passion  the  Lord  had  devised  a  scheme  of 
salvation  by  which  a  select  minority  might 
be  enabled  to  escape.  His  only-beeotten 
Son  was  sent  to  bear  the  punishment 
which  they  had  incurred,  and  which  other- 
wise would  have  fallen  on  them.  While 
the  elect,  thus  vicariously  punished  and 
vicariously  redeemed,  will  be  taken  up  to 
dwell  with  their  Master  and  Saviour  in 
heaven,  the  rest  of  the  human  race  (who 
have  drawn  blanks  in  this  tremendous  lot- 
tery) will  be  cast  into  the  tormenting  fire 
of  hell,  where  they  will  spend  eternity  in 
the  practice  of  sin,  and  in  sinking  lower 
and  lower  into  the  hideous  abvss  of  evil. 
This  is  Calvinism  —  pure  and  undiluted; 
and  the  tragic  conception  of  the  relations 
between  man  and  his  Maker  which  the 
gloomy  logic  of  a  theologian  had  conjured 
up,  was  seared  by  Knox  and  his  succes- 
sors upon  the  soul  of  the  Scottish  people. 
A  horror  of  great  darkness  rose  up,  like  a 
pestilential  exhalation,  from  the  pit  —  ob- 
scuring the  gracious  light  and  benignant 
glory  of  heaven.  What  this  whimsically 
tragic  scheme  of  doctrine  (for  it  is  whim- 
sical as  well  as  tragic)  had  led  to  in  the 
course  of  a  century  or  two,  is  known  to 
every  reader  of  Burns's  immortal  satires  ; 
and  men  who  are  yet  hardly  past  their 
prime  can  still  remember  how  the  religion 
of  Scotland  had  been  demoralized  by  it 
when  they  were  boys. 

A  system  of  doctrine  which  is  unreal 
or  fantastic  must  react  injuriously,  one 
would  fancy,  upon  the  practical  morality 
of  a  people.  '*  Morality  in  its  theological 
aspect,"  to  borrow  Professor  HuxTey*s 
weighty  w^ords,  **  is  obedience  to  the  will 
of  Gocf."  The  will  of  God,  as  disclosed 
to  the  Scottish  Calvinist,  involved,  it  must 
be  admitted,  some  rather  singular  conclu- 
sions. That  the  pope  was  antichrist,  that 
bishops  were  servants  of  the  devil,  that 
witches  and  warlocks  were  to  be  burnt 
alive,  that  churches  were  to  be  built  like 
barns,  that  works  of  art  were  to  be  disfig- 
ured and  defaced,  that  actors  of  plays 
were  to  be  branded  and  banished,  that 
persons  who  walked  in  the  fields  or  gath- 
ered "groserts  "  in  time  of  sermon  were  to 
be  excommunicated,  that  the  Sabbath  was 
a  season  of  penitential  gloom,  that  dancing 
and  other  innocent  pleasures  were  a  device 
of  Satan,  that  a  belief  in  the  real  presence 
was  idolatry,  and  that  the  idolater  was  to 
die  the  death,  —  these  were  some  of  the 
definitions  of  God's  will,  to  which  the 
Scottish  Calvinists,  then  and  later,  pro- 
ceeded to  give  effect.  The  determination 
to  live  in  obedience  to  God's  will  is  de- 
serving of  all  praise ;  but  it  is  obvious 
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that  the  quality  of  the  morality  must  de- 
pend to  some  extent  on  the  coQception 
that  has  been  formed  of  what  that  will 
requires;  and  it  cannot  perhaps  be  said 
that  in  this  sense  the  Reformers  had  made 
any  appreciable  advance  upon  the  monk 
and  the  pardoner. 

No  one  now  denies  that  fanaticism, 
intemperate  zeal,  cruel  intolerance,  icono- 
clastic excess,  characterized  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Scotland.  Is  fanaticism  good? 
Are  intemperance,  intellectual  narrowness, 
ferocious  invective  good?  Are  these  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  a  moral  and  intellectual 
revival  ?  In  this  sense,  again,  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves.  Was  Knox's  way  best,  or 
was  Lethington's?  Unless  the  plea  of 
urgent  necessity  is  admitted,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  what  the  answer  must  be. 
For  my  own  part,  I  decline  to  accept  the 
plea.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Reformation  (even  in  Scotland)  might  have 
been  successfully  conducted  on  other 
lines ;  that  a  real  reform  of  abuses  moral 
and  spiritual  might  have  been  brought 
about  without  the  sacrifice  of  intellectual 
breadth  and  veracity,  of  moderation,  of 
comprehension,  of  Christian  charity. 

When  we  are  told  that  Knox's  Reforma- 
tion was  the  cause  of  all  that  is  '*  best  and 
greatest'*  in  the   Scottish  character,  we 
are  tempted  to  ask  whether  in  point  of 
fact  the  Scot  since  Knox's  time  has  risen 
to  any  high  moral  or  spiritual  level?    It 
is  probable  that  under  any  form  of  reli- 
gion or  government  the  national  caution 
and  the  national  shrewdness  would  have 
led  to  material  success  and  worldly  pros- 
perity.    But  is  it  just  to  assert  that  the 
severe   and    gloomy    Puritanism  of   the 
preachers   has  impressed   upon  the   na- 
tional conscience  a  finer  ideal  of  duty  or 
a  higher  standard  of  purity  ?     If  this  could 
be  truly  asserted,  then,  indeed,  the  nar- 
rowness, the  fierceness,  the  bigotry  might 
be  forgiven.     That  the   life  led  by  the 
Scottish  commons  since  the  Reformation 
has  been,  as  a  rule,  simple,  frugal,  and 
devout,  I  would  gladly  believe ;  but  that 
it  has  been  in  many  respects  a  maimed 
and  stunted  life,  wanting  in  beauty  and 
attractiveness  and  the  instinctive  refine- 
ment of  more  favored  nations,  as  well  as 
hard,  narrow,  and  merciless  in  judgment 
and  conduct,  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  be  de* 
nied.     Nor  do  sobriety,  purity,  and  clean* 
liness  quite  consist  with  certain  unpleas- 
ant returns  which   have    been  taken  to 
show    (rather    unfairly,    I    believe)   that 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  the  country- 
men and  countrywomen  of  Knox  are  the 
most  intemperate  and  the  most  unchaste. 
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Any  general  reflections  on  national  pe- 
caliarities  should  be  made  with  the  utmost 
reserve,  and  when  I  say  that  the  Puritan 
training  of  the  nation  had  an  unhappy 
efiFect  upon  its  morale^  I  am  ready  to  aa- 
mit  that  the  opposite  view  may  oe  sup- 
ported by  plausible  argument.  To  me, 
however,  it  appears  that  the  bonds  from 
which  the  Scots  have  had  to  free  them- 
selves in  later  times,  cut  them  to  the  bone. 
The  iron  entered  into  their  souls;  and, 
while  it  cannot  be  reasonably  affirmed  that 
the  Reformation  refined  the  manners  or 
purified  the  morals  of  the  people,  Cove- 
nanter and  Cameronian  —  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  Knox  —  became  as  morbidly 
superstitious  and  as  crazily  fanatical  as 
any  fasting  saint  or  howling  dervish. 

if  the  influence  of  the  Knoxian  Refor- 
mation upon  morals,  upon  the  soul  and 
the  conscience,  cannot  be  unreservedly 
approved,  the  effect  upon  the  intellectual 
life  was  distinctly  disastrous.  The  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries  were  the 
witnesses  of  a  new  birth.  The  fruitful 
methods  of  a  new  philosophy  were  being 
applied;  the  initial  step  in  an  incredible 
development  of  philosophy,  poetry,  theol- 
ogy, science,  had  been  taken.  Men  who 
had  hitherto  walked  in  a  vain  show,  were 
about  to  return  to  sincerity  and  to  nature  ; 
the  swaddling-clothes  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  being  laid  aside ;  and  the  nations  of 
northern  Europe,  to  whom  the  mummeries 
of  superstition  and  the  traditions  of  the 
schoolmen  had  grown  musty  and  ill-fla- 
vored, welcomed,  with  the  fresh  delight 
and  innocent  wonder  of  children,  the  free 
and  liberal  air  of  a  larger  life.  Wise 
thinkers  like  Erasmus,  sagacious  states- 
men like  Maitland,  would  have  associated 
the  ecclesiastical  traditions  with  the  new 
secular  impulses ;  but  the  Luthers,  the 
Calvins,  and  the  Knoxes  were  as  hostile 
to  intellectual  freedom  and  spiritual 
breadth  as  pope  or  bishop.  The  reform- 
ers of  religion  put  a  new  face  upon  the  old 
unrealities  and  the  old  unveracities,  and 
then  proceeded  to  enforce  them  by  the 
time-honored  sanctions — the  fagot  here, 
eternal  fire  hereafter.  Their  first  business 
in  Scotland  was  to  construct  an  exhaus- 
tive form  of  excommunication, — directly 
thereafter  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
act  from  the  Estates  which  punished 
witchcraft  with  death.  It  need  not  be 
added  that  the  higher  literature  of  Scot- 
land—  the  literature  which  has  given 
Scotland  a  place  among  the  nations  — 
owes  nothing  to  its  Puritanism.  Hume, 
Bums,  Scott,  each  in  his  own  fashion,  led 
the  revolt  against  the  Knoxian  tradition. 


On  the  singular  figure  of  Knox  himself 
—  the  undoubted  leader  of  the  religious 
movement  in  Scotland  —  men  will  con- 
tinue to  look,  as  his  contemporaries 
looked,  with  mingled  feelings  of  admira- 
tion and  aversion.  In  the  case  of  so  unique 
a  personality,  the  temptation  to  burn  or  to 
adore  becomes  weUnigh  irresistible.  The 
flaws  in  a  character  of  exceptional  force 
and  masterfulness  are  of  course  accentu- 
ated by  its  virility ;  and  in  Knox,  espe- 
cially. It  cannot  be  denied,  there  was  much 
that  was  not  admirable.  Such  words  as 
charity,  chivalry,  magnaninity,  were  not  to 
be  found  in  his  dictionary,  and  the  ideas 
which  they  represented  he  would  have 
laughed  to  scorn.  The  coarse  strain  in 
his  nature  is  most  noticeable,  perhaps,  in 
his  estimate  of,  and  in  his  intercourse 
with,  women;  there  are  allusions  to  his 
first  wife  in  his  letters  which  no  man  of 
natural  delicacy  could  have  committed  to 
paper.  Marjory  Bowes  died  when  he  was 
almost  an  old  man,  and  then  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  a  girl  in 
her  teens.  His  impotent  struggles  to  es- 
cape from  the  net  which  he  had  incau- 
tiously woven  for  himself  in  the  "First 
Blast  of  the  Trumpet "  are  whimsical  in 
the  extreme.  "Jeremie  prayed  for  the 
prosperity  and  health  of  Nebuchadnezar. 
Old  he  therefore  justify  his  cruelty  against 
Jerusalem  ?  I  am  assured  he  did  not,  as 
his  own  prophesie  beareth  plain  witness.*' 
In  his  dealings  with  men,  Knox  was  often 
unscrupulous  —  sometimes,  if  rarely,  dis- 
honest. When  the  Congregation  were 
anxiously  looking  for  help  from  Elizabeth, 
he  wrote  to  Sir  James  Croft  that,  as  mat- 
ters stood,  the  English  government  might 
safely  break  with  France,  —  "  but  if  ye  list 
to  craft  with  them,  the  sending  of  a  thou- 
sand or  more  men  to  us  can  break  no 
league  nor  point  of  peace  contracted  be- 
twixt you  and  France ;  for  it  is  free  for 
your  subjects  to  serve  in  war  any  prince 
or  nation  for  their  wages ;  and  if  ye  fear 
that  such  excuses  will  not  prevail,  ye  may 
declare  them  rebels  to  your  realm  when 
ye  shall  be  assured  that  they  are  in  our 
company."  Even  Croft  —  "the  bell- 
wether of  all  mischief"  —  was  shocked, 
or  professed  to  be  shocked,  by  the  cyni- 
cal levity  of  the  proposal,  —  how  could  a 
**  wise  man "  like  Mr.  Knox  fail  to  see 
that  this  "  dishonorable  device "  would 
deceive  nobody  ?  It  is  needless  to  repeat 
that  Knox  was  intensely  superstitious. 
The  changes  of  wind  and  weather  were 
spiritual  portents  which  the  Almighty  per- 
mitted him  to  interpret.  His  disciples 
believed,  indeed,  that  the  gift  of  prophecy 
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had  been  given  to  their  master,  as  it  had 
been  given  to  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel.  The  rea- 
sonably probable  deductions  from  current 
events  which  native  shrewdness  enabled 
him  to  make,  were  magnified  into  inspired 
vaticinations  ;  and  vindictive  anticipations 
of  approaching  doom  not  unfrequently 
brought  about  their  own  fulfilment, — as 
Kirkaldy  and  others  found  to  their  cost. 
The  horizon  of  his  mind  was  narrow ;  it 
had  no  "atmosphere"  or  *•  perspective," 
as  artists  would  say;  and  the  limitations 
of  his  intellect  reacted  upon  his  policy. 
The  historical  continuity  and  the  histori- 
cal development  of  great  institutions  were 
conceptions  which  he  could  not  grasp. 
He  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  break  with 
the  past,  and  to  "  establish  the  Church  of 
Christ  de  novo,''^  And,  if  his  logic  was 
arbitrary,  his  dogmatism  was  inveterate. 
The  Bishop  of  Rome  was  the  man  of  sin 
the  son  of  perdition,  the  Babylonian  harlot, 
—  what  more  needed  to  be  said?  He 
thundered  against  the  mass ;  it  was  more 
terrible  to  him  than  a  host  of  armed  ene- 
mies ;  but  he  failed  to  show  wherein  the 
mystery  of  the  Eucharist  was  more  incred- 
ible than  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation 
or  the  mystery  of  the  resurrection,  than 
the  miracle  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  or  the 
miracle  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea.  He  was 
a  forcible  but  not  a  great  or  entirely  honest 
reasoner,  and  the  vigorous  and  animated 
argument  was  sometimes  sophistical  and 
sometimes  puerile.  His  sarcasm  was 
clumsy,  his  irony  wanted  finish.  The 
broad  and  boisterous  caricature  in  which 
he  delighted  was  closely  akin  to  horse- 
play; while  his  humor  sometimes  hila- 
rious, sometimes  saturnine,  would  have 
shocked  a  more  fastidious  society.  Yet 
friend  and  foe  were  fain  to  admit  tnat  the 
weapons  in  his  controversial  armory  had 
one  invaluable  merit — they  almost  inva- 
riably silenced  his  adversaries.  He  con- 
vinced as  a  sledge-hammer  convinces. 
And  even  if  his  defects  of  temper  and 
manner  had  been  graver  than  they  were, 
this  rude  and  rugged  figure,  in  the  plain 
Geneva  gown,  can  never  cease  to  be  inter- 
esting and  even  memorable  to  Scotchmen. 
Seldom  before  had  such  sturdy  courage 
and  such  unflagging  energy,  such  fertility 
of  resource,  such  fire  of  zeal,  such  majesty 
of  invective,  animated  the  friends  and 
confounded  the  enemies  of  the  truth. 
His  undaunted  bearing  in  the  presence  of 
learned  doctors  and  hostile  nobles  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised.  *•  He  never  feared 
the  face  of  man."  The  constitutional  in- 
sensibility to  danger  is  shared  by  many 
coarse  and  inferior  natures ;  but  Knox  was 


not  the  vulgar  bully  of  the  ecclesiastical 
arena.  The  burden  of  the  Lord  was  upon 
him.  Stronger,  far  stronger  than  natural 
intrepidity,  was  the  abiding  conviction 
that  he  had  been  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  counsels  of  the  Most  High,  and  that 
the  God  of  Israel  was  on  his  side.  Thus 
in  the  darkest  hour  his  confidence  was 
unshaken.  Of  him,  as  of  William  of 
Orange,  it  might  be  truly  said,  "Saevis 
tranquillus  in  undis."  He  was  never,  in- 
deed, so  great  as  in  adversity;  and  when, 
from  the  wrath  of  man  and  the  wiles  of  the 
Evil  One,  the  afHicted  people  of  God  ap- 
pealed to  the  Eternal,  it  was  the  voice  of 
Knox  that  shaped  their  prayer.  "  It  re- 
maineth  that  both  they  and  wc  turn  to  the 
Eternal,  our  God  (who  beats  down  to 
death  to  the  intent  that  he  may  raise  up 
again,  to  leave  the  remembrance  of  his 
wondrous  deliverance,  to  the  praise  of  his 
own  name),  which,  if  we  do  unfeignedly,  I 
no  more  doubt  but  that  this  our  dolour, 
confusion,  and  fear  shall  be  turned  into 
joy,  honor,  and  boldness,  than  that  I  doubt 
that  God  gave  victory  to  the  Israelites 
over  the  Benjamites  after  that  twice  with 
ignominy  they  were  repulsed  and  duns 
back.  Yea,  whatsoever  shall  become  of 
us  and  our  mortal  carcasses,  I  doubt  not 
but  that  this  cause,  in  despite  of  Sathaa, 
shall  prevail  in  the  realm  of  Scotland* 
For  as  it  is  the  eternal  truth  of  the  eternal 
God,  so  shall  it  at  the  last  prevail,  howso- 
ever for  a  time  it  be  impugned.  It  may 
be  that  God  shall  plague  some,  for  that 
they  delight  not  in  the  truth,  albeit  for 
worldly  respects  they  seem  to  favor  it. 
Yea,  God  may  take  some  of  his  dearest 
children  away  before  that  their  eyes  see 
greater  troubles.  But  neither  shall  the 
one  nor  the  other  so  hinder  this  actioa 
but  in  the  end  it  shall  triumph." 

So  long  as  Maitland  retained  the  control 
of  public  affairs  in  Scotland,  the  provis- 
ional religious  peace  was  strictly  observed* 
It  may  be  truly  said  that  during  the  whole 
of  his  administration,  inasmuch  as  active 
intolerance  was  discouraged  by  those  in 
power,  Ephraim  did  not  envy  Judah,  nor 
Judah  vex  Ephraim.  The  principles  of 
wise  restraint  and  judicious  abstinence 
were  recommended  to  priest  and  people  by 
a  minister  who  was  constitutionally  averse 
to  **  the  falsehood  of  extremes."  On  the 
fall  of  Mary  and  the  retirement  of  Mait- 
land, Knox  regained  his  influence  over  the 
lords.  At  the  Assembly  of  the  ♦•  Kirk  of 
God,"  which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  2Sth 
July,  1567,  the  nobility,  barons,  and  others 
of  the  Kirk  promised  faithfully,  in  the 
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presence  of  God|  "to  root  out,  destroy, 
and  utterly  subvert  a.11  monumeQls  of  idol- 
atry," and  thereafter  "  proceed  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  idolaters."  And  on  the 
29th,  Morton,  for  the  infant  king,  who  had 
been  crowaed  that  day,  solemnly  swore 
that  "out  of  all  my  lands  and  empire  I 
shall  be  careful  to  root  out  all  heresy  "  — 
aD  oath  confirmed  by  Moray  himself  as 
re^nt  oa  (he  22nd  of  August  —  "Out  of 
this  realm  of  Scotland,  and  empire  there- 
of, 1  shall  be  careful  10  root  out  all  heretics 
s  (o  the  true  worship  of  God." 


rill  n 


From  Mianillui'i  Mapuin*. 
THE   SPANISH    COLLEGE    IN    THE    UNI- 
VERSITY OF  BOLOGNA.* 

Daily  the  indefatigable  omniljus  of  the 
Hotel  Brun  at  Bologna  disgorges  its  tale 
of  tourists  into  the  noisv  pavetTcourtyard. 
The  first  thought  with  all  is,  very  properly, 
the  hour  of  dinner  i  the  second  with  most 
is,  very  improperly,  the  hour  of  the  earliest 
express  on  the  morrow.  Of  those  who 
remain  to  explore  Bologna,  few  are  aware 
that  within  a  short  walk  of  ihelr  hotel  is 
to  be  found  an  institution  absolutely 
unique  outside  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Between  the  Via  Bel- 
fiore  and  (he  two  s(ree(s  which  converge 
into  the  Via  Saragozza  lies  a  triangular 
island  inclosed  by  walls.  Herein  lies  the 
Spanish  coilesje,  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
numerous  colleges  which  once  graced,  or 
as  educational  reformers  would  believe, 
disgraced  the  universities  of  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  and  Spain.  "This  is,"  sajs 
Dcnifle,  "  weakly  though  it  be,  a  survival 
of  the  .Middle  Ages,  the  solitary  example 
on  the  Continent."  The  Spanish  College 
is  DO  seminary  for  (he  education  of  pupils 
in  a  particular  faculty,  nor  is  it  an  aggre- 
gation of  lecture-rooms.  It  is  a  corpora- 
tion consisting  of  a  rector,  and  of  what 
would  be  called  in  England  bachelor  fel- 
lows ;  it  holds  real  property,  and  its  prin- 
ciple is  s(ill  the  idea  of  a  common  home  for 
students  of  a  common  nationality,  which 
was  ibe  basis  of  most  of  the  colleges  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Its  members  matriculate 
in  the  university,  and  take  (heir  degrees 
in  the  ordinary   course.     But   the  visitor 
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find  a  large  number  of  undergrad- 
uates residing  wi(hin  i[a  walls,  though 
excluded  from  the  corporation.  This  is  a 
peculiar  and  comparatively  modern  accre- 
tion of  the  English  college.  The  Spanish 
college  is  in  a  manner  the  All  Souls  of 
Bologna,  while  the  status  of  its  fellows  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  now  obsolete 
taberdars  of  Queen's  at  Oxford.  The 
building  itself  is  a  small  English  college 
translated  into  Italian.  By  the  gateway 
is  the  porter's  lodge,  opposite  it  Is  the 
chapel,  adjoining  the  latter,  upon  (he  first 
floor,  the  rector's  lodgings.  The  quad- 
rangle contains  a  well,  a  more  practical 
form  of  (he  Mercury  of  Christ  Church; 
and  on  each  of  its  two  lateral  sides  are  the 
fellows' rooms,  on  the  ground  and  on  the 
first  floor,  but,  being  in  Italy,  (hey  are  nat- 
urally pra(ecled  by  a  logp'a,  or  open  cor- 
ridor. Opposite  the  chapel  and  over  the 
entrance  are  the  dining-hall,  the  library, 
and  the  common  rooms.  In  addition  to 
this  there  is  a  fine  hall  of  reception  in 
which  hang  the  few  portraits  that  have 
been  spared  to  the  college,  while  it  pos- 
sesses a  luxury  to  which  even  All  Souls 
has  not  yet  attained, — an  excellent  bil- 
liard-room. 

But  (o  the  visitor  from  an  English  uni- 
versity perhaps  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  all  consists  in  the  fellowj'  rooms. 
They  are  an  almost  exact  reproduction  on 
a  small  scale  of  those  which  house  our 
own  undergraduates.  The  sitting-room 
and  the  bedroom  communicate,  and  both 
are  inexpensively  but  comfortably  fur> 
nished.  There  is  the  same  modest  supply 
of  books,  the  same  erratic  taste  in  pic- 
I  an  occasional  piano  or 
other  instrument  of  torture;  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  features  of  the  own- 
er's nearest  or  prettiest  relations;  the  pair 
of  foils  replaces  the  cricket-bat  and  the 
acquet.  May  i(  be  added  (hat  the  bed- 
ooni  is  infinitely  cleaner? 

Sepulveda,  himself  a  member  of  the 
college,  has  left  a  vivid  picture  of  its  ap- 
pearance early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  library  then  adjoined  the  chapel ;  the 
hall  had  enjoyed  a  pleasant  view  of  the 
Apennines,  but  was  too  far  from  the 
kitchen,  and  another  room  had  recently 
been  used.  Hedescribes  the  tennis-court 
the  shady  garden  with  its  canopy  of 
s,  and  dwells  with  enthusiasm  on  its 
well-drained  cellar.  The  quadrangle  was 
then  adorned  with  trees  and  shrubs  :  "  In 
the  middle  of  the  college  lies  a  court 
planted  here  and  there  with  trees,  with 
laurel,  bon,  and  jessamine,  as  people  call 
the  plant.''    The  ornamental  parts  of  the 
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college,  the  facade,  the  gallery,  the  por- 
tico, aud  the  chapel  have  been  remodelled 
or  rebuilt ;  but  the  little  vaulted  rooms 
are  probably  much  the  same  as  when  they 
were  first  inhabited,  nor  has  time  destroyed 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  garden. 

The  origin  of  the  Spanish  College  dates 
from  the  golden  age  of  collegiate  life,  and 
few  save  royal  foundations  can  boast  a 
more  distinguished  parent  than  Cardinal 
Albornoz.  He  was  employed  by  the  pa- 
pal court  of  Avignon  in  the  apparently 
hopeless  task  of  recovering  its  territorial 
possessions.  He  was  a  soldier,  a  states- 
man, and  an  administrator  of  the  first 
order,  and  he  carried  his  commission 
through.  Bologna  became  naturally  the 
centre  of  his  operations.  The  town  owed 
to  him  its  canal,  and  in  return,  he  deter- 
mined that  its  university  should  benefit 
his  countrymen.  In  his  will,  made  at  An- 
cona  in  1364,  he  appointed  the  future 
college  his  residuary  legatee ;  but  even 
before  his  death,  he  provided  his  relation, 
Alvarez  de  Albornoz,  and  his  chamberlain 
with  sufficient  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
land  and  the  building  of  the  college,  which 
was  completed  in  1367.  Shortly  before 
the  founder's  death,  Albornoz  himself 
drew  up  the  statutes,  which  most  unfortu- 
nately no  longer  exist,  and  Alvarez  de 
Albornoz  resigned  his  office  into  the  hands 
of  Alvaro  ^de  Martinez,  the  first  rector 
elected  according  to  statute,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  college.  Under  the  founder's 
will  the  site  of  the  college  was  to  be  within 
convenient  distance  to  tlie  schools  ;  it  was 
to  contain  a  chapel,  a  courtyard,  lodgings, 
and  a  garden,  and  the  endowment  was 
sufficient  to  support  a  rector,  twenty-four 
students  who  were  to  reside  for  eight 
years,  and  two  chaplains.  Albornoz  him- 
self called  his  foundation  La  Casa  Espa- 
fiola,  but  its  official  title  became  Colle- 
gium majus  Sancti  dementis  Hispano- 
rum. 

Solitary  survival  as  the  Spanish  Col- 
lege now  is,  at  the  time  of  its  birth  it  had 
many  sisters.  The  fourteenth  century 
was  pre-eminently  the  age  of  collegiate 
foundations,  though  not  a  few  may  date 
from  the  thirteenth.  In  the  cardinafs  own 
university  of  Toulouse  three  colleges  had 
been  founded  between  1337  and  1360,  two 
more  in  1363,  another  in  1364,  while  three 
immediately  followed  the  foundation  of  the 
Spanish  College.  He  was  thus  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  collegiate  system. 
In  Bologna  itself  it  had  long  existed.  Its 
first  college,  intended  for  scholars  of 
Avignon,  had  been  founded  in  February, 
1257,  the  same  month  and  year  to  which 


the  Sarbonne  owed  its  origin,  though  the 
character  of  the  latter  was  different.  Siace 
then  a  college  for  natives  of  Brescia  was 
built  in  1326,  and  another  for  students  of 
Reggio  in  1362-3.  At  Paris  a  very  large 
number  of  colleges  was  founded  in  the 
course  of  the  century,  almost  all  of  a  na- 
tional or  provincial  character.  At  Oxford 
the  foundation  of  Queen's  precedes,  that 
of  New  College  shortly  follows  the  Span- 
ish College.  At  Cambridge,  Pembroke, 
Gonville,  Trinity  Hall,  Corpus,  and  Clare 
are  all  within  twenty  years  of  it.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  earliest  colleges 
of  Padua,  Perugia,  Montpellier,  Avignon, 
Cahores.  The  great  Collegium  Carolinum 
of  Prague  dates  from  I3(x>,  and  the  first 
colleges  at  Heidelberg  and  Vienna  fall 
within  the  century.  Colleges  have  been 
more  tenacious  of  life  in  Spain  than  in 
any  other  Continental  country,  but  no 
greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  sup- 
pose that  the  cardinal  brought  his  system 
from  his  native  country.  The  earliest 
college,  that  of  Lerida,  can  hardly  have 
existed  ;  the  second,  the  famous  Collegio 
mayor  de  San  Bartolom  of  Salamanca, 
was  founded  consciously  on  the  lines  of 
the  Spanish  College  of  Bologna  in  1401. 
It  served  also  as  a  model,  at  the  request 
of  the  people  of  Siena,  for  a  college  which, 
in  1408,  Gregory  the  Twelfth  formed  out 
of  the  Casa  della  Misericordia.  Founda- 
tions at  Valladolid  and  Alcald,  at  Seville 
and  Salamanca,  owe  their  origin,  their 
privileges,  or  their  statutes  to  their  com* 
patriot  at  Bologna.  It  is  noticeable  also 
that  a  second  college  for  Spaniards  was 
founded  at  Bologna,  funds  connected  with 
which  apparently  existed  until  quite  re- 
cently. 

The  Casa  Espafiola  prospered,  if  it  did 
not  grow.  Favors  were  showered  upon  it 
from  all  quarters.  Charles  the  Fifth  placed 
its  doctors  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
of  Salamanca  and  Valladolid.  Philip  the 
Second  recognized  the  degrees  taken  by 
its  members  as  equivalent  to  those  taken 
in  the  national  universities,  a  privilege 
rarely  conferred  on  foreigners.  Its  ser- 
vants wore  the  royal  livery.  The  popes 
were  even  more  practical  in  their  patron- 
age. They  exempted  the  college  from 
taxation,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  gave 
it  the  right  of  annual  presentation  to  one 
of  the  Spanish  prebends  reserved  to  the 
papacy.  The  rector  had  the  grant  of 
jurisdiction,  civil, criminal,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, over  all  members  and  servants  of  the 
college.  Equally  liberal  was  the  Senate 
of  Bologna,  which  exempted  the  college 
from  contributions  to  the  town,  and  ex- 
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eluded  the  building  from  the  town-num- 
bering, as  being  Spanish  territbry.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  it  regarded  the  college 
as  a  casa  nodt'/e,  with  the  result  that  the 
municipal  authorities  had  to  be  invited  to 
the  founder's  days. 

The  natural  result  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  college  was  that  it  early  came  into 
collision  with  the  university.  There  were 
grave  questions  of  precedence  which  had 
to  be  referred  to  the  government  of  the 
town.  The  most  important  was  settled 
by  the  eovernor,  the  Bishop  of  Concordia, 
in  1436,  who  decided  that  the  rector 
should  rank  second  to  the  rector  of  the 
university.  But  to  modern  readers  there 
was  a  far  more  interesting  cause  of  jeal- 
ousy between  the  college  and  the  univer- 
sity. Within  the  college  lectures  were 
given  in  all  the  branches  of  study  to  which 
the  members  devoted  themselves ;  and  so 
excellent  was  the  teaching  provided  by 
these  lectures  that  the  professors  of  the 
university  found  their  own  classes  dwin- 
dling. No  doubt  the  Bolognese  pro* 
fessors,  like  their  modern  compeers,  were 
righteously  indignant  that  the  college 
tutor  should  demean  himself  so  far  as  to 
lecture  with  a  view  to  "  the  schools."  At 
all  events  they  preferred  their  complaints 
on  the  subject  to  the  Senate  of  Bologna. 
The  latter  acted  in  a  spirit  of  compro- 
mise quite  foreign  to  a  modern  govern- 
ment university  commission.  It  ordered 
the  discontinuance  of  the  obnoxious  lec- 
tures, but  directed  that  four  professorial 
chairs  should  be  given  to  members  of  the 
college.  The  modern  tutor  might  well  be 
content  with  such  a  compromise. 

A  lighter  form  of  skirmishing  was  car- 
ried on  between  the  students  and  the  Jews, 
if  that  may  be  called  a  skirmish  where  the 
fighting  is  all  on  one  side.  It  appears  the 
students  had  acquired  the  habit  of  snow- 
balling the  Jews,  who  finally  compounded 
by  a  handsome  gratuity.  The  subsequent 
expulsion  of  the  latter  by  the  town  was 
obviously  a  dead  loss  to  the  College  ;  but 
in  compensation,  on  the  first  day  of  snow, 
several  snowballs  were  presented  upon  a 
silver  waiter  to  the  municipal  authorities, 
who  thereon  paid  the  scot  originally  ex- 
acted from  the  Jews.  A  similar  ceremony 
took  place  at  the  presentation  of  the  rec- 
tor to  the  legate,  the  archbishop,  and  the 
gonfalonier,  but  as  the  rector  was  elected 
at  the  beginning  of  May,  it  is  difficult  to 
see,  even  in  Bologna,  whence  the  snow 
can  have  been  procured.  Whatever  truth 
the  story  may  contain  the  fact  remains 
that  the  presentation  was  called  **the  gift 
of  snow. 


The  life  of  the  college  for  the  first  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  its  existence  was  appar- 
ently solely  connected  with  the  affairs  of 
the  university.  The  only  exception  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  shelter  which  it 
afforded  to  the  first  printers  in  Bologna, 
who  were  driven  within  its  walls  by  an 
outbreak  of  the  copyists  who  saw  their 
occupation  gone.  The  first  book  said 
to  have  been  printed  within  the  college, 
a  manual  on  law,  by  Pedro,  Bishop  of 
Brescia,  is  still  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
library. 

The  establishment  of  the  Spanish  power 
in  Italy  necessarily  gave  the  college  a 
political  complexion  which  was  not  favor- 
able to  its  best  interests.  The  tendency 
to  interfere  in  Italian  politics  very  early 
showed  itself.  In  1 5 1 1  the  students  joined 
the  Spanish  troops  allied  to  Julius  the 
Second  in  the  attack  upon  Mirandola,  and 
lost  two  killed  and  one  prisoner.  The 
French  troops,  who  restored  the  Benti- 
voglio  dynasty,  lodged  in  the  college,  and, 
as  usuaK  looted  it.  The  Spanish  War  of 
Succession  was  the  cause  of  a  fresh  series 
of  troubles.  In  1703  the  Duke  of  Castigli- 
one  was  sheltered  in  the  college  during 
his  negotiations  with  the  prince  of  Miran- 
dola for  the  admission  of  French  troops 
into  his  garrisons.  The  students  seem 
warmly  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of 
Philip  the  Fifth;  but  in  1708  General 
Daun  removed  the  Bourbon  arms,  and 
temporarily  shut  up  the  college,  which  he 
forced  in  1 709  to  recognize  Charles,  though 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  resumed  work 
till  1715.  Equally  serious  were  the  events 
of  the  wars  which  followed.  In  1735  the 
Duke  of  Montemar  took  up  his  quarters 
in  the  college,  which  became  a  voluntary 
arsenal  for  munitions  of  war.  In  1743  the 
fellows  gave  up  their  rooms  to  wounded 
officers  from  the  field  of  Campo  Santo, 
and  when, the  Austrians  compelled  the 
retreat  of  the  Spanish  troops  on  Naples, 
more  than  one  hundred  of  these  poor  fel- 
lows were  left  in  the  town.  These  had 
recourse  to  the  rector  for  means  of  es- 
cape; he  collected  barges  which  were 
professedly  to  be  freighted  with  g^'ain 
from  the  college  estates,  and  shipped  the 
officers  down  to  Comacchio. 

That  the  college  survived  the  French 
Revolution  is  perhaps  the  surest  test  of 
its  vitality.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  Cisalpine  Republic  it  was  deprived  of 
many  of  its  privileges,  and  probably  only 
saved  from  extinction  by  the  exertion  of 
Talleyrand.  It  dragged  out  a  precarious 
existence  until  181 2,  when  by  Napoleon's 
orders  the  agricultural  property  was  con- 
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fiscated  under  pretence  of  debts  due  from 
the  Spanish  government.  The  furniture 
and  the  portraits  of  old  members  were 
sold.  The  latter  must  have  been  more 
interesting  than  artistically  meritorious, 
for  they  were  knocked  down  at  an  all- 
round  price  of  two  francs  the  dozen.  At 
this  period  paintings  by  Raphael  disap- 
peared from  the  college,  and  the  great 
fresco  representing  the  coronation  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  by  Pope  Clement  was 
irretrievably  ruined.  The  college  was  put 
up  to  auction,  and,  finding  no  purchaser, 
was  converted  into  a  workhouse.  The 
library  was  fortunately  saved  by  Mezzo- 
fanti,  who  secured  it  for  the  town,  by 
which  it  was  afterwards  restored.  On  the 
return  of  peace  the  re-establishment  of 
the  college  was  made  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiations between  the  Papal,  Austrian,  and 
Spanish  governments.  The  original  es- 
tates were  irrecoverable,  but  the  college 
was  endowed  with  lands  of  a  correspond* 
ing  value,  situated  chiefly  in  the  march  of 
Ancona. 

The  ship  had  weathered  the  storm,  but 
very  nearly  foundered  in  the  calm  which 
succeeded.  In  1853  a  royal  ordinance 
deprived  the  college  of  its  most  cherished 
privilege,  that  the  degrees  taken  at  Bo- 
logna should  rank  as  those  taken  in  the 
national  universities.  On  the  death  of  the 
rector  in  1855  the  dean,  Don  J.  Maria 
Irazoqui,  received,  instead  of  a  notifica- 
tion 01  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  an 
order  to  deliver  over  to  one  Marliani  the 
whole  of  the  college  property  within  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  dean 
foresaw  that  the  transference  of  the  prop- 
erty to  a  government  commission  was  but 
a  stepping-stone  to  the  suppression  of  the 
college.  There  was  apparently  a  project 
for  transferring  the  revenues  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  seminary  at  Rome.  Such  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  government  of 
those  days  would  correspond  to  a  scheme 
on  the  part  of  an  English  government  for 
transferring  collegiate  revenues  to  the  sup- 
port of  technical  education  in  the  large 
towns.  Practical  utility  would  be  urged 
in  both  cases.  A  somewhat  later,  but  still 
more  imbecile,  idea  was  the  conversion  of 
the  college  into  a  school  of  art  for  Span- 
ish painters.  Re-painting  rather  than 
painting  would  certainly  have  been  the 
natural  result  of  study  in  the  Pinacotheca 
of  Bologna.  The  dean,  however,  stood 
up  manfully  for  the  sacredness  of  the 
founder's  wishes,  and  for  the  cause  of  lib- 
eral education.  The  privileges  and  the 
prestige  of  five  centuries  could  not  be 
transferred  to  the  growth  of  a  day.    "  The 


result,"  he  writes,  **  would  be  the  extinc- 
tion of  a  foundation  which  has  produced 
men  of  such  renown,  with  the  object  of 
creating  another  whose  members  would 
study  with  a  view  to  successful  competi- 
tion for  ecclesiastical  prizes  rather  than 
to  eminence  in  research." 

The  gallant  dean  was  no  mere  obstruc- 
tive; he  was  prepared  with  a  new  scheme 
better  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
day,  and  he  won  his  cause,  receiving  for 
reward  his  appointment  as  rector.  The 
last  great  danger  which  the  college  had  to 
undergo  was  due  to  the  establishment  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  In  1861  the 
government  decreed  the  sequestration  of 
the  college ;  its  seals  were  put  upon  the 
doors  of  the  bursary,  and  the  rector  was 
forbidden  to  interfere  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  revenues.  Here  again  Irazo- 
qui was  successful  by  means  of  timelj 
appeal  to  the  Spanish  government.  Nor 
was  he  forgetful  of  the  interests  of  his 
colleagues.  He  made  in  i875^an  applica- 
tion for  the  increase  of  the  fellows'  sti- 
pend. He  represented  that  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  reals  (about  four  pounds  of 
our  money)  allowed  under  the  statutes  of 
1365  were  quite  inadequate  to  meet  mod- 
ern necessities,  and  petitioned  for  its  in- 
crease to  three  thousand  reals  (about  thir- 
ty-two pounds).  The  stipends  were  raised, 
but  not  to  this  amount.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  revenues  could  have  supported 
the  charge,  for  the  net  income  in  1873 
amounted  to  not  more  than  thirty-five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  nineteen  Hrt 
(about  fourteen  hundred  and  five  |>ounds). 

This  slight  historical  sketch  will  show 
that  the  Spanish  College  had  a  reason  for 
its  existence  which  was  the  cause  of  its 
vitality.  Notwithstanding  the  great  power 
of  the  University  of  Bologna,  the  colleee 
was  not  outgrown  by,  nor  absorbed  in,  the 
universitv  system,  as  has  been  usually  the 
case  on  tne  Continent.  The  shocks  which 
it  has  suffered  have  been  purely  the  result 
of  external  political  circumstances,  arisinf^ 
mainly  from  the  position  held  by  the 
Spanish  crown  in  Italy,  which  rather  en- 
dangered than  guaranteed  its  existence. 
The  sole  exception  perhaps  was  the  threat- 
ened government  commission  of  1855, 
which  was  the  more  danj?crous  because  it 
was  a  self-conscious  mania  for  reform,  and 
a  pedantic  governmental  fussiness  which 
ten  years  previouslv  had  closed  the  career 
of  the  whole  collegiate  system  in  the 
mother  country. 

If  however  what  may  be  called  the  ex* 
ternal  history  of  the  college  has  its  inter- 
est, its  internal  life  as  illustrated  by  its 
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statutes  gives  a  far  more  vivid  idea  of 
collegiate  life  in  Italian  or  Spanish  univer- 
sities. Every  member  of  a  university  is 
of  course  aware  that  statutes  may  survive 
long  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  opera- 
tive ;  yet  it  may  safely  be  averred  that  in 
all  cases  there  has  been  a  time  when  they 
had  a  practical  meaning. 

The  earliest  statutes  were  modified  by 
several  of  the  popes  of  the  Renaissance ; 
some  of  those  made  in  1536  are  still  pre- 
served, though  the  complete  scheme  from 
which  the  following  details  have  been  ex- 
tracted belongs  to  1648,  and  was  the  work 
of  the  protector,  the  Cardinal  de  la  Cueva. 
In  it,  however,  are  imbedded  a  great 
|>ortion  of  the  earlier  statutes,  subject  to 
modifications  intended  to  meet  the  change 
of  circumstances.  The  editor  of  Sepul- 
veda's  works  states  that  the  statutes 
framed  by  him  in  1536  still  for  the  most 
part  ruled  the  college  at  the  date  of  pub- 
lication in  1780.  Moreover  those  of  1648 
closely  resemble  many  collegiate  statutes 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  college 
now  consisted  of  the  rector,  thirty-one 
members,  and  four  chaplains.  The  rector 
must  be  in  orders,  at  least  twenty-five 
years  old,  and  a  member  of  at  least  two 
years*  standing.  He  was  elected  on  May 
1st,  held  office  for  one  year  and  was  not 
re-eligible.  The  method  of  election  was 
that  peculiar  mixture  of  voting  and  lot 
well  known  in  the  Italian  municipalities. 
The  names  of  all  members  of  over  six 
months^  standing  were  inclosed  in  balls  of 
wax  and  thrown  into  a  basin  of  water. 
One  of  the  chaplains,  with  his  eyes  care- 
fully shut,  drew  ten  names,  and  out  of 
these  ten  another  chaplain  then  drew 
three.  The  members  thus  drawn  were 
the  electors.  They  were  themselves  inel- 
igible, were  allowed  to  hold  no  communi- 
cation with  the  other  members,  nor  to  eat 
and  drink  until  they  had  completed  the 
election.  If  they  agreed  upon  a  candidate 
no  more  formalities  were  necessary;  but 
if  they  could  not  decide  between  two  or 
three  candidates  the  basin  was  brought 
into  play  again,  and  the  rector  drawn  by 
lot.  Notwithstanding  the  obvious  ele- 
ment of  chance,  the  election  was  perhaps 
not  more  liable  to  accident  than  that  of 
heads  of  colleges  at  the  present  day.  A 
chaplain  with  his  eyes  shut  will  occasion- 
ally make  as  good  a  choice  as  a  fellow 
with  bis  eyes  open. 

The  rector  once  elected  was  a  person  of 
great  importance  during  his  year  of  office. 
Not  only  was  he  the  second  personage  in 
the  university,  but  he  might  be  elected  to 
the  rectorship  of  the  university,  in  which 
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case  however  the  college  economically 
withdrew  his  fellowship  and  salary,  giving 
him  only  an  allowance  of  wine.  He  exer- 
cised a  general  supervision  over  the  dis- 
cipline and  the  estates  of  the  college,  and 
twice  a  year  he  was  required  by  statute  to 
inspect  the  fellows*  rooms.  Young  and 
inexperienced,  however,  as  he  must  often 
have  been,  it  was  necessary  to  prevent 
negligence  or  favoritism  by  as  severe  and 
detailed  a  scale  of  penalties  as  that  ap- 
plied to  the  other  members  of  the  college. 
He  exercised  jurisdiction  —  civil,  crim- 
inal, and  ecclesiastical  —  overall  persons 
connected  with  the  college  ;  but  his  action 
was  checked  by  the  direct  intervention  of 
the  cardinal  protector,  and  by  the  yearly 
visitation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bologna 
and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Michele  del  Monte. 
His  year  of  office  did  not  count  among  the 
eight  years  of  the  tenure  of  his  fellowship, 
and  he  received  a  salary  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  Bolognese  (a  little  more 
than  six  pounds  of  our  own  money).  Of 
this,  however,  one-third  was  only  paid  on 
his  vacating  office  in  the  event  of  good 
behavior,  while  two-thirds  had  to  be  spent 
in  dress  "for  the  credit  of  the  college." 
A  survival  of  a  similar  idea  may  possibly 
be  seen  in  the  tall  hat  and  black  coat 
which  the  most  light-hearted  of  laymen 
think  it  proper  to  adopt  in  England  on 
election  to  the  headship  of  a  house.  The 
rector  held  college  meetings  from  time  to 
time,  but  ordinary  business  was  trans- 
acted with  the  aid  of  a  committee  of  four, 
who  were  annually  elected  by  lot.  An 
unpleasant  part  of  nis  duties  was  the  obli- 
gation to  remain  in  Bologna  in  the  case 
of  plague.  In  this  event  two  companions 
were  chosen  by  lot,  unless  indeed  two 
members  volunteered.  The  same  prac- 
tice prevailed  in  Spain.  Pedro  Torres  in 
his  diary  relating  to  Salamanca  writes : 
"  On  July  6,  1507,  the  members  of  the  col- 
lege drew  lots  for  the  plague." 

Of  the  thirty-one  members,  ten  were  to 
be  students  in  theology  and  twenty-one 
in  law,  medicine  being  now  excluded. 
They  must  have  studied  at  least  four  years 
in  a  Spanish  university,  and  have  taken  or 
qualified  for  the  degree  of  bachelor.  If 
canonists  they  must  have  studied  both 
canon  and  civil  law,  and  if  theologians, 
philosophy,  theology,  and  grammar.  No 
encouragement  was  given  to  those  nerv- 
ous, uncomfortable  students  who  are  al- 
ways changing  their  minds  and  their 
schools.  A  member  once  elected  must 
adhere  to  his  faculty,  though  he  might 
study  other  subjects  in  addition.  The 
right  of  presentation  lay  with  the  bishop 
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and  chapter  of  the  dioceses  with  which 
the  founder  had  been  connected,  while 
three  presentations  were  reserved  for 
founder's  kin.  If  there  were  not  qualified 
members,  or  if  the  bishops  failed  to  pre- 
sent and  the  college  therefore  declined  in 
numbers,  it  was  empowered  to  nominate 
from  other  dioceses. 

All  candidates  must  be  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  must  be  of  legiti- 
mate birth  and  Christians  born  and  bred 
{Christianas  viejo5)\  there  was  to  be  no 
taint  of  Jewish  or  Moorish  blood.  This 
qualification  existed  in  Sepulveda*s  time, 
but  it  probably  dated  from  the  fanatical 
period  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  At 
Si&:uenza,  the  "new  Christians  "  were  ex- 
pelled in  1497.  The  riches  of  the  father 
did  not  disqualify,  but  a  limitation  was 
placed  on  the  private  income  of  the  can- 
didate. Members  of  religious  orders 
were  not  admitted  as  candidates,  nor  those 
suffering  from  infectious  diseases  or  other 
inconvenient  complaints.  Nor  might  a 
candidate  be  married,  nor  have  been  a 
servant  at  another  college,  nor  must  he 
have  a  father,  brother,  uncle,  or  nephew  in 
the  college. 

The  candidate  was  expected  to  reside 
in  Bologna  for  thirty  days,  was  then  sub- 
jected to  an  examination  in  viva  voce^  and 
finally  to  the  ballot.  It  appears  doubtful 
if  the  college  often  or  ever  reached  the 
full  numbers  of  the  foundation,  and  this 
perhaps  is  not  surprising.  Thirty  days* 
previous  acquaintance,  an  examination  in 
viva  voce^  and  the  use  of  the  ballot,  might 
keep  down  the  number  of  fellows  in  many 
a  college  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  previous 
qualification  of  Christiana  vieja. 

Once  admitted  the  young  fellow  fared 
well.  The  complaints  which  Londoners 
make  as  to  the  sleeping  accommodation 
of  an  Oxford  college  would  have  been 
hypercritical.  The  beds  of  the  Spanish 
College  were  required  to  have  the  normal 
number  of  legs,  two  woollen  mattresses, 
one  of  straw  or  feathers,  a  pillow  equally 
well  stuffed,  two  blankets,  and  four  sheets. 
The  sheets  were  to  be  washed  at  least 
once  a  month  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of 
five  W/// (twopence  halfpenny).  Besides 
this,  the  furniture  consisted  of  a  chest 
with  lock  and  key,  a  copy  of  the  statutes, 
presses  for  clothes  and  Dooks,  a  reading- 
desk,  and  other  tables  necessary  for  study. 

The  diet  may  be  regarded  as  monot- 
onous. It  consisted  of  soup,  the  quality 
of  which  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  rector, 
two  pounds  of  veal,  which  on  fast-days 
was  to  be  replaced  by  fish  and  eggs,  and 
dessert  to  the  value  of  fiw^  soldi.    There 


were  only  two  meals  a  day.  If  a  student 
for  devotional  reasons  wished  to  fast  he 
was  allowed  the  full  commons  for  the  day 
at  breakfast.  On  feast-days  an  addition 
was  made  to  the  fare  of  half  a  fowl  or 
pigeon,  or  a  capon  from  the  college  es- 
tates. No  private  delicacies  were  allowed 
to  be  brought  into  hall,  nor  was  eating  or 
drinking  permitted  in  private  rooms  ex- 
cept when  strangers  were  invited  to  dine 
by  the  members  with  the  rector's  permis- 
sion. 

Strict  regulations  were  made  as  to  be- 
havior and  dress  when  the  members  of  the 
college  left  its  walls.  During  the  hours 
of  lecture  they  must  only  use  the  streets 
leading  direct  to  the  schools.  No  member 
was  allowed  to  go  out  without  a  compan- 
ion ;  but  a  senior  might  always  call  apon 
a  junior  to  accompany  him  on  his  walk, 
and  a  severe  penalty  was  attached  to  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  junior. 
The  dress  consisted  of  a  black  gown 
reaching  to  the  heels,  with  sleeves  and  a 
wide  collar,  and  a  beca  of  purple  clodi. 
The  latter  was  a  kind  of  hood,  which  how- 
ever fell  over  the  shoulder  and  chest.  In 
Spain  its  various  colors  distinguished  one 
college  from  another.  The  Spanish  stu- 
dents at  Bologna  also  wore  the  woollen 
scapular,  which  the  Italians  had  discarded 
**  as  an  uncomfortable  and  useless  encum- 
brance." The  modern  undergraduate  who 
abhors  the  use  of  academicals  would  en- 
dorse Sepulveda*s  criticism  on  the  conser- 
vatism of  the  college  dons.  **  This,  if  I 
may  say  what  I  think,  is  a  nuisance  with 
which  we  might  well  dispense,  as  being 
both  inconvenient  and  undignified.  We 
should  indeed  have  done  so  long  ago,  bat 
for  the  obstinate  opposition  of  certain 
conservative  bores."  Boots  and  stockings 
must  be  black,  and  the  headdress  was  to 
be  a  decent  sambrero  adorned  only  with  a 
twisted  cord.  Inside  the  walls  the  black 
gown  of  the  college  was  to  be  worn,  and 
no  light  suits  were  allowed  in  chapel.  Two 
gowns  of  black  cloth  and  two  purple  hoods 
were  given  by  the  college  to  each  fellow  in 
the  course  of  his  eight  years*  residence. 
The  rector  only  was  allowed  to  array  him- 
self on  public  occasions  in  expensive  silk 
or  cloth  cassock  and  gown,  and,  contrary 
to  present  etiquette  at  Oxford;  pictures 
represent  him  as  wearing  elaborate  gloves. 
In  Spain  at  Alcald  the  presentation  of 
gloves  formed  a  part  of  the  ceremony  on 
taking  the  doctor's  degree,  a  custom  wfiich 
has  descended  to  the  modern  University 
of  Madrid.  Statutes  upon  dress  are  noto- 
riously the  hardest  to  observe ;  and  as  at 
Oxford  the  black  or  subfusc  raiment  is 
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not  invariably  worn,  and  as  undergradu- 
ates may  be  seen  in  the  streets  without 
cap  or  gown,  so  at  Bologna,  at  a  somewhat 
later  date  than  these  statutes,  we  are  told 
that  the  students  of  the  Spanish  College 
were  in  the  habit  of  dressing  d  la  Fran- 
cesca.  At  the  present  day  apparently  it  is 
only  the  rector  who  even  possesses  a  gown, 
and  the  dress  of  the  students  is  unex- 
ceptionably  modern,  and  eminently  non- 
academic.  If  the  stranger  is  anxious  as 
to  the  costumes  of  the  old  Spanish  uni- 
versity, he  will  most  easily  find  these  at 
Coimbra.  Great  attention  was  naturally 
paid  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  college. 
The  chaplains  were  not  members  of  the 
Corporation,  and  they  had  no  right  of  at- 
tendance at  college  meetings ;  but  they 
lived  in  common  with  the  fellows,  and  like 
them  had  their  commons  and  their  allow- 
ance of  oil  and  candles  for  midnight  study. 
They  were  permitted  to  study  theology  or 
canon  law,  but  were  not  allowed  to  hold 
any  office  which  might  clash  with  these 
duties.  If  they  took  their  degrees  the 
college  allowed  them  four  pounds  Bo- 
lognese  (about  three  shillings  and  four- 
pence)  for  purposes  of  entertainment. 
Chapel  was  compulsory  twice  a  day,  but 
attendance  was  rewarded  by  four  pounds 
(Bolognese)  a  year,  while  absence  was 
punished  by  deprivation  of  battels.  On 
feast-days,  if  a  member  was  late  for  mass 
he  lost  his  wine  for  breakfast,  and  if  he 
was  not  in  before  the  gospel  he  sacrificed 
his  portion  of  fowl.  Under  pain  of  expul- 
sion the  members  were  obliged  to  confess 
at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  and  the  rector  also  on  All 
Saints'  day. 

Study  was  not  necessarily  very  severe. 
Each  student  must  devote  one  or  two 
hours  a  day  to  his  faculty  either  in  his 
own  room  or  in  the  library.  It  was  the 
business  of  the  visitor  to  ascertain  that 
each  student  gave  satisfactory  proof  of  his 
year's  work.  Every  Saturday  evening 
there  was  a  debate,  in  which  each  member 
in  order  of  seniority  had  to  maintain  three 
conclusions  on  suojects  connected  with 
his  faculty.  These  were  posted  on  the 
hall-door  the  previous  evening.  The  argu- 
ment was  opened  by  the  youngest  member, 
and  the  rector  haa  the  duty  of  directing 
the  debate  and  of  summing  up.  A  strong 
feeling  of  esprit  de  corps  existed  in  the 
college,  and  every  precaution  was  taken 
that  it  should  not  be  disgraced  by  the 
idleness  or  stupidity  of  its  members.  No 
fellow  might  read  his  exercise  for  his  de- 
gree in  public,  until  it  had  been  previ- 
ously heard  in  college  and  received  a 


majority  of  votes.  A  member  might  read 
a  paper  in  the  chapel,  which  was  open  to 
the  public,  but  only  after  it  had  received 
the  sanction  of  his  companions.  So,  too, 
with  due  license  from  the  college,  he 
might  give  lectures  within  or  without  its 
walls.  If  any  fellow  sought  a  post  or  a 
chair  in  the  university, all  members  of  the 
college  were  bound  to  help  him. 

The  fellows  probably  worked  hard,  for 
there  was  little  else  to  do.  Brutal  athleti- 
cism was  conspicuous  bv  its  absence. 
The  occasional  mention  o{  stables  is  not 
sufficient  warrant  for  the  existence  of 
hunting,  or  possibly  even  of  riding  men. 
They  were  probably  intended  for  the  cart- 
horses or  oxen  from  the  estates,  and  for 
the  bailiff's  mules.  But,  as  a  great  treat, 
a  game  of  ball  might  be  played  on  feast- 
days  after  dinner,  but  only  with  modera- 
tion and  for  a  limited  time.  For  this 
purpose  there  was  a  court  behind  the 
chapel,  and  the  game  was  probably  that 
of  pallone^  a  kind  of  tennis  which  is  still 
played  by  professionals  at  Bologna.  Cards 
and  dice  were  absolutely  prohibited,  ex- 
cept between  Christmas  and  Easter,  when 
they  might  be  played  under  rectorial 
supervision  and  in  the  rectorial  reception- 
room.  But  strangers  were  strictly  ex- 
cluded from  all  these  unseemly  pastimes. 
Nor  was  music  regarded  with  any  great 
favor,  though  a  fellow  was  allowed  to  sing 
or  play  in  his  rooms  if  he  could  do  so 
without  disturbing  his  colleagues  or  the 
neighbors.  Strict  rules  were  made  against 
masquerading  and  dancing;  the  dances 
prohibited  must  have  been  of  what  is 
popularly  known  as  a  Spurgeonic  charac- 
ter. The  general  discipline  was  strict. 
Blasphemy,  bad  language,  fighting,  or 
quarrelling  were  severely  punished.  Theft 
was  treated  with  comparative  leniency. 
No  ladies  were  admitted,  even  under  pre- 
tence of  attending  service,  or  visiting  the 
chapel.  The  rector  however  might  give 
leave  for  the  admission  of  a  mother  or 
sister,  or  any  female  relation  to  whom  no 
suspicion  could  possibly  attach.  After 
lock-up,  the  gate  could  only  be  opened  by 
express  permission  of  the  rector.  But 
young  men  are  alike  at  all  times,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  inflict  severe  pen- 
alties on  those  who  climbed  over  walls,  or 
got  out  and  in  by  windows.  The  walls  of 
the  college  were  high,  and  the  benighted 
Spaniard  had  not  the  advantages  onered 
by  the  top  of  a  hansom  cab ;  but  doubtless 
even  in  those  days  a  convenient  police- 
man was  willing  to  give  "a  leg  up  "  for  a 
consideration.  The  substantial  Spanish 
or  Italian  reja  must,  however,  have  been 
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much  less  easily  removable  than  the  En- 
glish winclpw-bar. 

The  scale  of  punishments  was  very  pre- 
cise. For  ordinary  breaches  of  discipline 
the  sound  principle  was  adopted  that  the 
heart  is  most  easily  touched  through  the 
stomach,  and  the  deprivation  of  part  or  all 
of  the  day's  commons  was  the  usual  form  of 
punishment,  even  for  the  chaplains.  But 
pecuniary  fines  were  also  frequently  im- 
posed ;  and  for  severer  offences  members 
might  be  locked  up  in  their  rooms  or  even 
in  prison,  rusticated  for  a  period,  or  ex- 
pelled. 

The  regulations  respecting  the  property 
of  the  college  were  admirable.  Within 
ten  months  of  admission  every  member 
must  make  himself  acquainted  with  its 
property  within  the  walls  of  Bologna,  and 
within  two  years  he  must  visit  all  the  agri- 
cultural estates.  But  no  fellow  was  allowed 
to  pay  such  visits  unless  accompanied  by 
the  proper  authorities.  Unauthorized  jun- 
ior fellows  of  an  English  college  have 
been  known  to  create  a  panic  among  the 
tenants  by  making  amateur  proposals  for 
a  peasant  tenantry.  The  danger  at  Bo- 
logna was  of  a  more  practical  character. 
The  authorities  feared  that  the  needy  fel- 
low might  take  a  holiday  at  the  expense 
of  the  college.  Twice  a  year  the  rector 
and  the  councillors  went  on  progress 
round  the  estates,  and  six  times  a  year  the 
whole  college  had  a  picnic,  for  which 
double  commons  were  allowed.  The  rec- 
tor had,  as  has  been  seen,  the  general 
supervision  of  the  estates,  but  the  bursar 
(economo)  was  a  great  personage.  The 
members  had  formerly  managed  the  es- 
tates, but  their  competence  had  not  been 
remarkable,  and  under  the  statutes  of  1648, 
the  cardinal  protector  nominated  a  Span- 
ish or  Italian  bursar,  not  a  member  of  the 
college,  but  a  man  with  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture  and  agricultural  con- 
tracts. He  held  office  for  three  years,  but 
might  be  reappointed.  He  had  the  let- 
ting of  the  farms  by  public  auction.  He 
collected  the  rents,  which  might  be  paid 
in  money  if  it  were  considered  advan- 
tageous, provided  that  sufficient  wine 
and  grain  were  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  college.  He  was  personally  present 
on  the  estates  at  sowino^-time  and  at  har- 
vest. He  saw  that  the  land  was  properly 
manured,  and  that  the  conditions  of  the 
leases  were  kept  with  regard  to  rotation  of 
crops  and  cutting  of  timber.  The  super- 
vision of  repairs  was  also  one  of  his  func- 
tions, though  he  was  limited  in  the  amount 
which  he  could  spend  without  the  leave  of 
a  college  meeting.    He  was  also  domestic 


bursar.  He  must  see  that  the  meat  bought 
was  of  good  quality  and  weight,  and  he 
must  buy  at  advantage  and  with  ready 
money.  All  salaries  were  paid  by  him,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  an  inventory  of 
furniture,  and  proper  books  of  account, 
which  were  annually  presented  to  the  car- 
dinal protector ;  moreover  he  was  audited 
every  three  months  by  the  rector.  A  book 
containing  a  list  of  the  estates  and  their 
rents  was  kept  in  the  library,  so  that  all 
the  members  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  it.  The  debtors  of  the  col- 
lege paid  money  not  to  the  bursar,  but  to 
the  Monte  di  Pieta,  or  other  safe  depos- 
itory. On  this  the  bursar  drew  by  means 
of  a  cheque  signed  by  the  rector ;  but  if 
the  amount  exceeded  two  hundred  pounds 
(Bolognese),  the  councillors  must  also 
sign.  No  alienation  of  the  college  estates 
or  of  its  books  was  permitted,  though  the 
outlying  properties  might  be  exchanged 
with  the  consent  of  the  cardinal  protector. 
More  prudent  than  recent  university  com- 
missions the  statutes  provided  not  only  for 
growth  of  income  but  for  its  possible 
diminution.  Extra  table  allowances  were 
first  to  be  sacrificed,  and  then  the  stipends 
of  the  rector,  officers,  and  fellows  of  the 
college  were  to  be  diminished.  In  ca.se 
of  increase  of  value  the  unearned  incre- 
ment was  to  be  invested  in  land,  and  half 
the  proceeds  to  be  given  to  poor  "unat- 
tached "  Spanish  students  in  Bologna. 

All  important  transactions  concerning 
the  estates  had  to  be  signed  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  college,  as  being  a  co-proprie- 
tor. The  seal  and  valuable  documents 
were  kept  in  a  chest  in  the  chapel,  of 
which  the  rector  and  each  of  the  council- 
lors had  a  key  ;  but  the  chest  could  only 
be  opened  by  the  five  keys  at  once.  All 
documents  were  to  be  copied,  and  negli- 
gence with  regard  to  them  was  visited  by 
severe  penalties. 

Equal  precautions  were  taken  with  re- 
gard to  the  library.  The  catalogue  was 
to  be  carefully  kept.  No  book  was  to  be 
taken  out  unacr  pain  of  excommunication, 
and  if  a  book  were  thus  lost  its  value  was 
to  be  replaced,  and  meanwhile  the  loser 
forfeited  his  commons  and  his  salary,  and 
was  expelled  if  he  failed  to  indemnify  the 
college.  Readers  were  directed  to  handle 
books  carefully,  not  to  leave  them  lying 
open,  and  the  last  man  in  the  library  was 
to  shut  the  door  under  penalty  of  a  fine. 
It  is  obvious  on  which  side  the  Cardinal 
de  la  Cueva^s  vote  would  have  been 
counted  in  the  debate  on  lending  books 
from  the  Bodleian  Library. 

The  rest  of  the  establishment  consisted 
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of  a  bailifiF,  to  assist  the  rector  and  bursar 
in  the  management  of  the  estates,  a  skil- 
ful cook  and  under-cook,  a  manciple,  four 
servants,  and  a  porter.  The  manciple  was 
responsible  for  the  marketing ;  the  porter 
might  be  an  old  man,  and  his  chief  func- 
tion was  to  keep  out  of  the  college  the 
boys  who  used  to  pester  the  students  on 
their  return  home.  Of  the  servants,  one 
waited  on  the  rector,  two  on  the  fellows, 
while  the  fourth  cleaned  the  stairs  and 
public  rooms.  Attached  to  the  college 
were  a  doctor,  a  surgeon,  a  notary,  and  an 
advocate,  who  were  usually  paia  in  kind 
by  grain  and  grapes.  A  barber  and  a 
washerwoman  also  attended  weekly. 

Such  were  the  statutes  which  in  the 
main  governed  the  foundation  until  the 
new  scheme  of  1876  came  into  force.  In 
1757-8  however  an  important  change  was 
made  in  the  position  of  the  rector,  who,  in 
consequence  of  an  unseemly  dispute  on 
the  election,  was  hencefortn  nominated 
by  the  crown  from  among  past  or  present 
members  of  the  college,  while  the  office 
became  more  or  less  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment. 

Under  the  scheme  of  1876,  the  college 
was  to  consist  of  a  rector,  two  chaplains, 
eight  fellows,  a  contador  and  an  economo 
(senior  and  junior  bursar).  The  rector  is 
appointed  by  the  crown.  He  must  have 
resided  at  least  three  years  in  the  college, 
must  be  over  twenty-eight  years  of  age 
and  under  forty-five.  Married  heads  of 
bouses  are  not  regarded  with  favor.  For 
the  rectorship,  a  bachelor  or  widower 
without  children  is  preferred ;  at  all  events, 
if  the  rector  is  married  his  family  is  not 
allowed  to  live  in  the  college.  As  of  old, 
he  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
property  and  of  discipline.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  find  that  the  penalties  contem- 
plated by  the  new  statutes  consist  usually 
of  "gating." 

The  fellows  must  be  of  legitimate 
birth,  between  eighteen  and  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  they  must  have  taken  the 
degree  of  bachelor.  They  receive  free 
board,  lodging,  service,  and  medical  at- 
tendance, and  an  income  of  five  hundred 
//r/(twenty  pounds  sterling),  while  the  col- 
lege now  defrays  the  expenses  of  matricu- 
lation. The  new  statutes  still  regard  them 
as  heirs  of  the  founder.  They  take  for- 
mal possession  of  the  property  of  the 
college  in  the  presence  of  a  notary,  and 
their  signatures  are  required  in  any  impor- 
tant transactions  connected  with  it.  There 
are  few  detailed  clauses  as  to  study  and 
discipline.  A  thesis  has  to  be  written 
once  a  year,  which  should  be  forwarded  to 


the  secretary  of  state.  Of  the  eight  fel- 
lows, the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  was  to 
nominate  two,  who  were  to  devote  them- 
selves to  theology  or  canon  law.  Two 
students  of  jurisprudence  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  rector  of  the  Central  Uni- 
versity of  Spain  ;  two  nominations  fell  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  one  to  the  rector 
of  the  Spanish  College,  and  one  to  the 
family  of  the  founder.  Members  appointed 
by  the  secretary  of  state  are  expected  to 
study  diplomacy,  while  one  at  least  of  the 
remaining  two  should  devote  himself  to 
scientific  agriculture.  A  ninth  place  was 
open  to  any  candidate  of  the  founder's 
family  who  was  otherwise  qualified.  The 
statutable  numbers  however  have  never 
been  kept  up.  In  1797,  there  were  ten 
fellows.  In  1874  there  were  four,  exclu- 
sive of  the  rector.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
there  were  apparently  five,  and  of  the  two 
with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
acquaintance,  one  was  studying  for  the 
diplomatic  career,  the  other  was  working 
at  natural  science.  Their  opinion  was 
that  their  own  country  offered  an  equally 
good  education  in  law,  but  that  the  nat- 
ural-science school  of  Bologna  was  far 
superior.  Regulations  appear  to  have 
been  relaxed  ever  since  the  last  statutes, 
under  which  there  was  a  resident  chaplain 
who  said  mass  daily,  though  attendance 
at  chapel  was  only  compulsory  on  feast- 
days.  The  resident  chaplain  and  the 
daily  service  have  disappeared.  The  stern 
old  regulations  as  to  the  admission  of 
ladies  have  become  a  dead  letter.  It  is 
doubtful  indeed  whether  the  authorities 
have  risen  to  the  pitch  of  liberality  at- 
tained elsewhere,  and  that  the  fair  artistes 
of  the  Bologna  theatres  are  permitted  to 
grace  by  their  presence  the  services  on 
Sunday  evening  ;  but  at  all  events  English 
ladies  are  allowed  to  enter  under  pretence 
of  visiting  the  chapel,  even  without  the 
special  license  of  the  rector.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  they  may  be  classed  among  "  those 
female  relatives,  to  whom  no  suspicion 
can  possibly  attach." 

Notwithstanding  such  modifications,  no 
institution  perhaps  of  such  an  age  has  in 
the  main  followed  so  closely  in  the  lines 
laid  by  its  founder.  Any  divergence  has 
been  rather  in  the  direction  of  quantity 
than  of  quality.  The  Spanish  College  has 
retained  to  a  remarkable  degree  its  na- 
tional exclusiveness,  survivals  of  which 
still  linger  in  the  form  of  provincialism  in 
the  English  universities,  sometimes  ac- 
counting for  the  traditional  enmities  of 
certain  colleges,  the  origin  of  which  has 
been  long  forgotten.    It  shares,  too,  with 
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the  English  colleges  the  very  great  merit 
of  providing  a  common  society  for  men 
whose  studies  lie  in  opposite  directions; 
whereas,  on  the  Continent,  most  of  the 
modern  so-called  colleges,  the  clubs,  and 
the  seminaries  are  based  on  the  narrow 
principle  that  birds  of  a  faculty  should  flock 
together.  Small  as  the  Spanish  College  is, 
and  narrow  as  is  its  sphere  of  action,  it  is 
yet  a  living  protest  against  the  principle 
which  is  almost  universal  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, and  which  is  rapidly  infecting  En- 
gland, that  education  consists  solely  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  For  this, 
and  for  other  reasons,  let  us  hope  that  it 
may  live  long.  E.  Armstrong. 
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On  both  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  there 
have  existed  for  many  centuries  various 
little  states  and  communities  which  pre- 
served a  self-government,  an  autonomy, 
and  a  practical  republicanism  under  the 
absolute  rule  of  the  most  despotic  kings 
of  France  and  Spain.  Some  of  these 
communities  had  been  anciently  constitu- 
tional kingdoms,  which,  when  united  to 
the  crown  of  either  power,  had  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  preserved  their  constitu- 
tional rule.  Such  especially  were  the 
kingdoms  of  Navarre,  both  in  Spain  and 
France,  and  in  a  less  degree  Aragon  and 
Catalonia  in  Spain,  and  B^arn,  as  distinct 
from  Basse  Navarre,  in  France.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  there  are,  in  Spain,  the 
Basque  provinces,  Guipuzcoa,  Alava,  and 
Biscay,  differing  in  language  and  customs 
from  the  rest  of  Spain,  whose  union  with 
the  throne  was  of  the  loosest  character, 
and  who,  as  an  American  war  correspond- 
ent truly  observed,  remained  "republicans 
even  when  fighting  for  the  divine  right 
of  kings."  But  besides  these  larger 
communities,  sometimes  as  subdivisions 
within  them,  sometimes  apart  by  them- 
selves, were  several  minor  states,  such  as 
those  of  the  French  Pays  Basque,  the 
Valine  d'Aspe,  and  others,  which  equally 
enjoyed  home  rule  and  a  very  large  meas- 
ure of  self-government,  and  which  were 
not  amenable  either  to  the  civil  or  crimi- 
nal, the  economical  or  commercial  laws, 
which  governed  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

Dealing  with  the  western  Pyrenees 
only,  we  shall  not  treat  of  Catalonia  or  of 
Aragon.  We  shall  leave  on  one  side  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  B^rn,  and   the  so- 


called  republic  of  Andorra;  we  shall 
speak  only  of  the  Spanish  Basque  prov- 
inces, of  Spanish  Navarre,  of  the  French 
Pays  Basque,  with  its  three  divisions,  the 
Laoourd,  Basse  Navarre,  and  La  Soule, 
and  the  Valine  d'Aspe,  with  the  various 
sub-communities  included  within  these 
geographical  limits,  a  space  of  about  sev- 
enty miles  east  and  west  of  the  extreme 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  Bay  of  Biscaji^ 
Here  we  find  existing  for  centuries  exam- 
ples of  a  very  varied  kind  of  home  rule, 
autonomy,  and  self-government,  most  ot 
which  came  to  an  end  at  the  great  French 
Revolution,  but  some  of  which  have  lasted 
down  even  to  our  own  day,  and  still  pre- 
serve some  vestiges  of  their  ancient  inde- 
pendence. In  the  course  of  our  review  of 
them  we  shall  see  how  wise  and  liberal 
in  many  respects  were  the  principles  of 
this  self-government  compared  with  those 
which  directed  the  blundering  and  des- 
potic rule  of  the  parent  States. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  to  brino^  the 
matter  clearly  before  the  reader  will  oe  to 
take  in  order  some  of  the  chief  functions 
of  government,  and  to  show  how  each  of 
these  was  performed  by  the  several  com- 
munities, and  with  what  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  action  of  the  parent  State. 

Take  first  of  all  the  right  of  levying 
troops  and  of  directing  the  armed  force  m 
the  community.  The  kings  of  Spain  had 
not  the  slightest  power  of  levying  troops 
in  the  Spanish  Basque  provinces.  The 
provinces  were  bound  to  raise  and  main- 
tain troops  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
frontiers;  but  these  troops  could  not  be 
led  beyond  the  limits  of  the  provinces  — 
a  border  rigorously  defined  —  without  an 
advance  of  three  months*  payment,  or  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  it.  The  troops 
could  be  officered  only  by  natives  of  the 
provinces,  appointed  by  them.  In  Span- 
ish Navarre  the  conditions  were  much  the 
same.  The  Labourd,  that  district  of  the 
French  Pays  Basque  which  lies  nearest  to 
the  sea,  was  only  bound  to  keep  up  a  corps 
of  one  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of 
the  frontier;  these  were  levied  and  the 
officers  nominated  by  the  mayor  and  mu- 
nicipality (jurats)  of  each  parish  or  com- 
mune. The  interference  of  the  governor 
and  of  the  royal  power  was  restricted  to  a 
recommendation  that  the  fittest  men  should 
be  selected,  and  the  officers  chosen,  if 
possible,  from  those  who  had  already 
served.  In  the  Valine  d'Aspe  the  mayors 
and  jurats  levied  a  corps  for  the  defence 
of  the  frontier  and  for  the  police  of  the 
valley.  This  corps  could  be  summoned 
out  of  the  valley  only  at  the  last  extrem- 
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ity.     If  at  any  time  the  sovereign  came  before  1398  down  to  1789.    To  this  day 

into  the  valley  they  were  to  be  his  body-  ih^faceries^  or  conventions  as  to  the  use 

guard.     They   were  also  entrusted  with  of  the  mountain  pastures,  are  maintained 

the  keeping  of  the  two  forts  of  the  Porta-  between  some  of  the  parishes  on  either 

let   and   St.  Julian.     No   other   soldiers  side  of  the  frontier ;  and  the  conditions  of 

might  be  lodged  in  the  valley.    Analogous  these  facen'gs  ox  facerias  are  often  deter- 

rights  were  possessed  by  Basse  Navarre  mined  in  little  parliaments  with   all   the 

and  La  Soule.     All  the  inhabitants  of  all  forms  of  larger  States ;  thus  those  of  the 

these  communities  had  the  right  of  r^/ijj^,  Baztan  commence  with  a  preamble  recit- 

and  of  carrying  arms  night  and  day  for  ing  the  place  of  meeting,  the  presidency, 

their  own  defence.  and  the  names  of  all  the  deputies  of  the 

A  corollary  to  this  right  of  maintaining  fourteen  villages  which  compose  the  val- 

an  armed  force  is  that  of  declaring  war  ley.     In  a  note  attached  to  one  of  them, 

and  of  making  treaties  of  peace.     This  dated  1800,  we  find  this  statement,  which 

was  largely  used  by  the  Spanish  Basque  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  exercise  of  this 

provinces,    quite    independently    of    the  particular    portion    of    the    home    rule, 

crown  of   Spain.     Several   treaties    thus  "The  faceries  have  been  from  all  time 

made  of  the  separate  provinces  with  £n-  regarded  as  sacred  transactions,  which  no 

gland  will  be  found  in  Rymer's  "  Foedera,"  authority  whatever  has  the  power  to  touch, 

and  for  Guipuzcoa  are  more  conveniently  not  even  the  transacting  parties,  except 

collected  in  a  small  volume  by  Sr.  Goro-  by  a  free,  reciprocal,  spontaneous  conven- 

sabel,  entitled  *'  Memoria  sobre  las  guer-  tion    of  both  parties,  as  is  seen  by  the 

ras  y  tratados  de  Guipuzcoa  con  Ingla-  tenor  of  them. 

tierra  en  los  Siglos  XIV.  y  XV."  (Tolosa,  •*  It  is  in  making  and  maintaining  these 

1865).     Even  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  faceries  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  com- 

July   13,    1713,  an  exception  was  made  munes  exercise  their  legitimate  soverei^- 

**for  the  ports  of  Guipuzcoa  and  Biscay,  tV}  an  exercise  which  does  not  prejudice 

and  others  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  Gas-  the  sovereign   rights  of    the    respective 

tile  ;  '*  also  the  rights  of  the  Basques  and  monarchs,  whose  general  and  special  in- 

others  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery  were  terests  are  not  injured  thereby,  nor  even 

reserved.     "In    the    eighteenth    century  those    of    the    contracting   communities, 

treaties  of  peace  were  made  between  the  These  faceries  are,  however,  under  the 

Labourd  and  Guipuzcoa  and  Biscay  with  paternal  surveillance  of  the  sovereigns, 

absolute   independence  of  the  kingdoms  who  do  not  fail  to  pay  a  scrupulous  atten- 

of  Castile  and  Aragon,  which  continued  tion  to  the  sacred  rights  of  their  children ; 

the  war  as  if  those  provinces  did  not  be-  thus  when  a  community  fails  in  observing 

long  to  the  crown  of  Spain."  •    This  is  any  clause  of  the  faceries,  its  mayor  or 

only  one  of  many  treaties  made  between  alcalde,  or  substitute,  can  be  summoned 

the  Labourd  and  its  towns,  and  the  towns  indifferently  before  a    civil  or  criminal 

and  provinces  of  the  Spanish  coast,  quite  tribunal."*    The  legal   authorization    of 

independently  of  and  with  provisions  often  this  right  in  France  seems  to  be  contained 

at  variance  with  the  general  interests  (as  in  the  linal  clauses  of  the  **  Coutumes  de 

then  supposed)  of  both  France  and  Spain.  Labourd,"  though  the  faceries  are  by  no 

Not  only  all  these  little  states,  but  even  means  confined  to  the  Labourd. 

separate  towns,  villages,  and  parishes,  had  t*  |y. 

a  power  of  making  special  treaties  and  .,^,  narishioners  of  each  oarish  of 
conventions  with  theirneighbors  on  either  „  .  ^"^  pansnioners  ot  eacn  pansn  ot 
side  of  the  frontier;  ani  these  treaties,     »"s  country  of   Labourd  may  assemble 

by  the  terms  of  which  one  little  commu^  ^""^f'tV^  ^T.    °^  ^^-'L  ''r      °    twJ 

«u.,  orxr»of;,«o<.  >^^\A  f,.;K.,f^  ♦^  o«^fk^^  and  of  those  of  the  parish  whenever  there 

nity  sometimes  paid  tribute  to  another,    .  j     «  j  «.i       v.       1  ^  ^^a  «,^«:« 

%    ^      y              y.K       ,        ,            ,    ,        *  IS  need ;  and  thev  can  make  and  ordain 

have    been    relisriously    observed    for    a  1          1     -^       "•     1       .  .  .           j 

,         « 4.-       *u«      1.^^  *          r-  among  themselves  particular  statutes  and 

longer  time  than  almost  any  European  or  ,.  ^  ^^„  :««..j«/*^«»^:.,*^:«  »^a  «.,^..^ 

;^#™^#:r.«oi  ♦t.^o*.,     Tu»/ ««-»  i:«fi«  „^i  ordinances,  in  order  to  maintain  and  guard 

international  treaty.     1  hus  one  little  val-  ...                    1  1     j    /x               ^^v  v.-- 

lev  of  Baretous  in  France  has  naid  to  the  ^^^^"^  communal  lands  {boscages,  padouens, 

21\^J'^^i^T^.^\^ '^^^  etpdturages\  and  this  according  to  the 
valley  01  Koncal,  in  Spanish  Navarre,  a  %  ^  /  n  j  »,^^^  t  »  ^t  c*  w^ 
yearly  tribute  of  three  heifers  from  the  law  commonly  called  the  l^w  of  St.  Ben- 
thirteenth  century  down  to  the  present  edict,  and  also  to  treat  of  all  other  matten.. 
day.  The  ValWe'd'Aspe  paid  a  tribute  •<>  the""  common  profit  and  to  that  of  the 
to  the  Lavedau  from  some  unknown  date  ^       pans  . 

*  These /<xr#rfV«  or  faetrias  are  in   MSS.  in  the 
*  Historia  de  la  Legislacioo,  etc.,  de  Espana, par  A.     archives  ofSare,   dating  from  1748  downwards;  ther 
Maricbalar  7  C  Maorique.    VoL  ii.,  p.  265.     Madrid,     refer  to  older  ones,   and   are  often  in  duplicsUe,  is 
1868.  Spanish  and  French. 
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"Which  these  parishioners  are  bound 
to  keep  and  observe,  provided  always  that 
there  be  nothing  in  those  statutes  and 
ordinances  contrary  to  the  common  good, 
nor  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king  and  of  his 
rights."  * 

The  power  of  legislation  resided  in  as- 
semblies of  deputies  freely  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  each  of  these  communities. 
Each  of  the  Basque  provinces  had  its 
separate  and  general  juntas.  Spanish 
Navarre  had  its  Cortes,  the  Labourd  its 
Bilzaar,  Basse  Navarre  its  Assemble,  and 
the  ValMe  d'Aspe  its  Tilhab^t.  All  these 
(and  many  minor  examples  might  be  added, 
such  as  the  valleys  of  Roncal,  the  Baztan, 
Las  Cinco  Villas,  etc.)  had  full  power  of 
legislating  for  their  several  communities. 
To  all  of  them  the  election  of  deputies 
was  perfectly  free  and  unrestricted.  But 
the  modes  of  election  were  most  various. 
The  only  thing  universally  guarded  against 
was  the  interference  in  them  of  the  royal 
officers  of  either  France  or  Spain.  I'he 
right  of  voting  at  the  elections  belonged 
either  to  the  freeholders  (vecinos^  voisins) 
Or  to  all  the  inhabitants.  We  cannot  here 
enumerate  the  very  various  methods  of 
election  which  the  several  communities 
adopted  in  their  endeavors  to  secure  free- 
dom from  any  corrupting  influence.  In 
some,  universal  suffrage  by  ballot  was 
the  rule ;  in  others,  a  certain  number  of 
electors  were  chosen  by  lot  (usually  by 
drawing  a  certain  number  of  colored  beans 
from  a  bag  of  white  ones)  either  to  be 
deputies  themselves  or  to  nominate  the 
deputies  ;  in  others,  the  outgoing  deputies 
nominated  their  successors  under  certain 
restrictions.  But  all  these  various  modes 
show  how  intense  was  the  anxietv  to  guard 
against  corruption  of  any  kina,  and  the 
jealousy  of  any  interference  of  either  the 
royal  or  the  State  officers. 

The  deliberations  of  these  assemblies, 
under  whatever  name  they  met,  were 
entirely  free.  And  these  communities 
thoroughly  understood  that  this  freedom 
depended  on  keeping  the  power  of  the 
purse.  The  Basque  communities  secured 
this  by  a  simple  but  effective  method. 
The  crown  had  no  power  to  levy  any  tax 
or  contribution  whatever  in  the  provinces ; 
whatever  was  granted  by  the  juntas  was 
granted  as  a  voluntary  gift ;  and  this  gift 
or  grant  was  always  the  last  vote  proposed, 
and  this  vote  was  never  put  until  all  other 

*  Les  Cnntumea  g^n^rales  gard^es  et  obsenr^s  en 
Pais  et  Kaiilage  de  Labourd  Bordeaux,  1760,  and  in 
many  previous  editions. 


business  had  been  satisfactoril)*  concluded, 
and  all  grievances  or  encroachments  of 
the  royal  power  had  been  redressed. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Cortes  of  Navarre  bear  the  singular  title 
"Quaderno  de  las  leyesy  agravios  repara- 
dos,"  "Register  of  the  laws  and  griev- 
ances redressed  at  the  request  of  the 
Cortes."  As  a  further  precaution  against 
royal  or  ecclesiastical  encroachment  on 
their  liberties,  the  Basques  forbade  the 
election  of  any  priest  or  lawyer  to  be  dep- 
uty. They  had  learned  from  history,  they 
say,  that  the  tools  of  despotism  usually 
came  from  these  two  classes.  One  lawyer, 
letrado^  sat  in  the  juntas  as  a  consulting 
authority  on  legal  points,  but  without 
vote,  and  no  other  member  of  the  profes- 
sions was  allowed  even  to  enter  the  town 
where  the  junta  was  held  during  the  ses- 
sions. 

How  opposite  the  legislation  of  these 
assemblies  sometimes  was  to  that  of  the 
parent  kingdom  may  be  seen  by  a  few 
instances.  As  is  well  known,  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  France  and  Spain  was 
one  of  restriction,  of  monopoly,  and  of 
excessive  duties.  In  the  Basque  prov- 
inces there  was  complete  free  trade ;  the 
customs  frontier  of  Spain  began  at  the 
Ebro.  Trade  between  the  Labourd  and 
Spain  was  also  entirely  free  for  all  articles 
required  for  the  consumption  of  the  coun- 
try. So  too  with  Basse  Navarre  and  La 
Soule.  The  Vallde  d*Aspe  was  exempt 
from  all  subsidies,  j^/i^^/Z^j,  and  imposts, 
from  all  taxes  on  sales,  on  land,  and  on 
successions.  The  collection  of  the  tailU 
was  made  by  the  valley  itself,  and  paid  in 
a  lump  sum.  This,  too,  was  the  case  with 
the  Labourd.  The  taxes  and  contribu- 
tions of  each  parish  were  paid  by  its  muni- 
cipality, and,  in  general,  wholly  from  the 
revenues  of  the  collective  communal  prop- 
erty, without  weighing  on  individuals  at 
all.  The  Tiers  Etat,  in  their  instructions 
to  their  deputies  to  the  States-General  of 
1789,  assert :  "  That  the  contingent  of  the 
country  to  the  subsidies  of  the  State  had 
been  limited  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  to  an  annual  contribution  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty-three  livres,  called 
a  subvention  ;  that  since  then  this  annual 
contribution  had  been  raised  to  more  than 
sixty  thousand  livres,  including  the  former 
sum.*'*  Still  they  sought  for  no  interfer- 
ence with  their  own  manner  of  levying 
and  paying  these  taxes.  **  2.  With  regard 
to  the  manner  of  contributing  to  the  taxes, 

*  Cahier  des  Voeux  et  Instructions  des  Baaqoes- 
Francais,  for  their  deputies  to  the  Sutea><]reDeral  of 
1789  (reprint  1874),  pp.  14-38. 
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and  of  managing  by  themselves  the  inter- 
nal administration  of  their  respective  com- 
munities, the  inhabitants  of  the  Tiers  Etat 
du  Labourd  (stc)  demand  that  their  partic- 
ular constitution,  assigned  to  them  by  the 
decrees  of  the  Councllof  3  June,  i6to,  10 
February,  1688,  17  July,  1769,  and  I  May, 
1772,  should  be  preserved  to  them.  They 
find  themselves  very  well  off  under  this 
rigime;  they  would  be  afraid  to  change 
it?* 

This  power  over  the  public  purse,  and 
the  freedom  of  local  legislation  on  this 
point,  is  so  important  a  matter  that  I  may 
be  allowed  to  mention  two  or  three  in- 
stances of  it.  We  are  all  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  double  aspect  of  the 
excise  on  alcoholic  liquors,  in  its  econom- 
ical and  moral  aspects.  The  question  of 
permissive  bills  is  still  undecided  among 
us.  In  1757  the  Cortes  of  Navarre,  "  con- 
sidering that  men  who  are  addicted  to  the 
vice  of  using  aguardiente  and  other  ardent 
liquors  die,  some  in  the  flower  of  their  age, 
and  others  become  wholly  useless  and  of 
no  profit  for  work,  whence  flow  many  and 
great  offences  against  God,  and  no  little 
disservice  to  the  king,"*  therefore  forbid 
the  sale  of  such  liquors  in  detail,  except 
by  apothecaries  after  the  prescription  of 
a  physician.  The  king  assents  to  this 
law,  in  spite  of  its  detriment  to  the  reve- 
nues or  the  farmers  of  the  excise.  But  in 
1776  the  Cortes,  having  found  it  com- 
pletely inoperative,  asks  for  its  repeal,  to 
which  the  king  equally  assents.  The 
Basques  are  an  exceedingly  religious  peo- 

Ele,  and  are  devoted  Roman  Catholics, 
ut  they  never  allowed  the  slightest  en- 
croachment of  the  clergy  in  civil  or  polit- 
ical matters.  Even  the  patronage  of  the 
Church  was  wholly  in  lay  hands,  and  often 
by  popular  election.  An  instance  of  this 
occurs  in  the  Cortes  of  1757.  The  gov- 
ernor and  the  Bishop  of  Pampeluna,  fol- 
lowing tne  precedent  of  the  Bishops  of 
Salamanca,  Avila,  Cadiz,  Granada,  Va- 
Icncisw  <ind  other  dioceses,  had  by  a 
carta-orden  forbidden  the  acting  of  plays 
{comidias)  in  Pampeluna.  Against  this 
the  Cortes  protest,  as  infringing  on  their 
privileges.  The  obnoxious  order  is  forth- 
with annulled,  and  the  decree  is  signed  by 
the  governor  himself.  "  We  give  for  null 
and  nothing  the  carta-orden  which  you 
mention,  and  we  will  that  it  has  no  conse- 

?[uence,  and  that  it  does  not  prejudice  your 
ueros  and  laws,  but  that  these  be  ob- 
served according  to  their  substance  and 

*  Quademo  de  las  leyes,  etc ,  de  1757.    Ley  xxzv. 
pp.  io9-yi<x     Repealed  by  Ley  xzxi.  of  17661. 


tenor."  *  As  to  the  action  of  the  separate 
parishes,  we  have  an  amusing  instance  in 
the  case  of  the  French  frontier  parish  of 
Sare.  The  privileges  and  f ueros  date 
long  before  the  discovery  of  America,  con- 
sequently there  could  be  no  mention  of 
tobacco  in  them.  Taking  advantage  of 
this,  the  crown,  in  1770,  extended  the 
farming  of  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  over 
the  Labourd  as  well  as  over  the  rest  of 
France.  The  mayor  and  principal  inhalv 
itants  of  Sare  meet  this  by  a  proclamation 
forbidding  any  inhabitant  to  lodge  any 
royal  excise  officer,  and  if  already  in  the 
parish  to  expel  them  within  three  days, 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  thirty  livres. 
The  crown  had  its  way  in  1773,  out  only 
on  reiterating  the  freedom  of  trade  in  all 
other  commodities.! 

As  to  criminal  law  and  police.  No  law 
of  Spain,  or  royal  order  of  any  kind,  had 
any  currency  or  force  in  the  Basque  prov- 
inces until  accepted  or  visied  bv  the 
juntas ;  no  roval  police  officer  coufd  en- 
force such  a  law,  and  if  he  attempted  to 
do  it  with  violence  he  might  be,  or  rather 
was  ordered  to  be,  resisted,  or  even  killed, 
with  impunity.  So  with  the  Labourd,  the 
Basse  Navarre,  and  the  Valine  d'Aspe. 
In  each  the  ordinary  criminal  police  and 
justice  was  entrusted  to  the  inhabitants 
themselves  in  the  first  instance,  except  in 
specified  cases  of  treason.  In  Spanish 
Navarre  the  old  style  was  still  maintained 
in  the  Cortes  and  on  the  coins  still  struck 
in  the  province.  Ferdinand  VI.  and  VII. 
of  Spain  are  Ferdinand  III.  and  IV.  of 
Navarre;  Carlos  III.  and  IV.  of  Spain 
are  VI.  and  VII.  of  Navarre. 

Space  utterly  fails  me  to  go  into  the 
diverse  civil  legislation  of  the  commu- 
nities concerning  property,  marriage,  in- 
heritance, succession,  etc  These  are  all 
treated  of  in  the  separate  fuerosy  fors^ 
coutumesy  etc.,  of  the  separate  districts. 
In  their  briefest  form  they  embrace  many 
volumes,  and  almost  a  library  of  commen- 
taries have  been  written  upon  them. 
They  differed  from  each  other  and  from 
the  general  law  of  both  France  and  Spain. 

These  communities  were  often  not  only 
actually  but  nominally  republics.  Just  as 
the  old  civitates  and  municipia  of  these 
very  countries  termed  themselves  respub- 
liccg  under  the  Roman  Empire,^  so  these 
communities  called  themselves  by  (or  per- 
haps continued)  the  same  designation  un- 

•  Ley  xxvii.,  p.  69. 

t  MS.  and  printed  decree  in  the  archives  of  Sare. 

t  Hubner**  Corpus  Inscriprtonum  Latinarum,  paft- 
•im.  Vol  it.  for  Spain.  Inscriptions  and  early  charter! 
ol  most  of  the  towns  of  the  south  of  France. 
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der  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain.  Biscay 
calls  itself  a  republica  in  the  Capitulado 
of  Chincilla,  in  1491,  and  is  so  called  in 
a  royal  decree  of  1638.  Larramendi,  the 
Jesuit,  writing  the  **  Cerografia "  of  Gui- 
puzcoa  in  1757,  speaks  of  the  province  as 
a  **  republica,"  and  of  its  several  commu- 
nities as  "republicas."  The  word  "re- 
publica" is  constantly  used  in  the  same 
way  in  the  Cortes  of  Navarre,  both  by  the 
representatives  and  by  the  king.  In  the 
Labourd,  the  faceries  before  alluded  to 
are  often  made  between  two  "republics'* 
—  between  Vera  and  Sare,  1762  and  1782; 
Echalar  and  Sare,  1782  —  "ambas  repub- 
licas."  The  little  district  of  Ostaberet,  in 
Basse  Navarre,  calls  itself  a  republic,  24 
March,  159S.  In  the  Declaration  of  the 
Liberties  of  the  Vallde  d'Aspe,  in  1692, 
the  valley  is  declared  to  have  been  an- 
ciently a  republic  and  to  have  surrendered 
none  of  its  rights.  To  go  for  a  moment  a 
few  miles  beyond  our  eastward  limits,  St. 
Savin  and  Cauterets  speak  of  themselves 
as  a  republic  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  had  these  commu- 
nities consciousness  of  their  position? 
They  had  the  fullest  consciousness  of  it, 
and  the  greatest  pride  in  iU  Every  au- 
thentic document  of  their  history  proves 
this.  Owing  to  fatal  blundering  and  mis- 
conception on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
Liberals,  the  Basques  have  had  twice  to 
fight  for  their  fueros,  and  succumbed  only 
when  successful  resistance  was  no  longer 
possible.  The  cahiers  of  instructions 
which  the  French  Basques  gave  to  their 
deputies  to  the  States-General  of  1789  sus- 
tain this  view.  I  have  seen  a  volume  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Valine  d*Aspe,  which 
belonged  to  the  last  jurat  of  Accous,  an- 
notated by  himself,  and  showing  the  pride 
he  felt  in  these  institutions,  and  his  full 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  them.  In  the 
most  remote  villages  I  have  seen  docu- 
ments of  the  sixteenth  century  referring 
to  the  careful  custody  of  the  charters. 
The  boast  of  all  the  Basques,  that  they 
were  noble,  means  simply  this,  that  they 
were  free  from  every  servitude  and  every 
form  of  arbitrary  taxation  which  fell  on 
the  commoners  of  other  parts  of  France 
and  Spain.  Among  all  the  older  men  of 
the  last  generation  with  whom  1  have  con- 
versed the  memory  of  this  kind  of  repub- 
licanism was  vivid.  It  is  dying  out  only 
in  the  youth  of  the  present  generation. 
The  men  of  Basse  Navarre  consistently 
refused  to  send  deputies  to  the  Assemblies 
of  the  Tiers  Iitat  in  France,  for  fear  of 
assimilating  their  own  constitution  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  France;  and  even  in  1789 


they  charged  their  deputies  *'to  inform 
the  States-General  of  France  of  the  con- 
stitution and  independence  of  Navarre, 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  their  renounc- 
ing this  constitution  and  independence, 
and  consequently  of  their  declaring  them- 
selves members  of  the  States-General  of 
France,  until  the  said  States-General  have 
given  themselves  a  constitution  as  good 
or  better  than  that  of  Navarre,  and  have 
taken  measures  to  render  it  firm  and  stable 
forever."* 

1  believe  that  I  have  now  sufficiently 
(though  by  no  means  exhaustively)  shown 
that  these  communities  or  republics  of 
the  western  Pyrenees  possessed  the  es- 
sentials of  home  rule,  />.,  of  autonomous 
self-governing  communities,  under  abso- 
lute monarchies,  both  in  France  and 
Spain ;  governed,  too,  by  principles  wholly 
at  variance  with  those  by  which  other 
parts  of  the  nation  were  ruled.  In  the 
case  of  the  Labourd  and  of  some  neigh- 
boring districts  this  home  rule  existed 
not  only  under  French  kings,  but  also  un- 
der English  monarchs,  during  the  time  of 
their  domination  in  Guienne.  The  Ques- 
tion arises,  was  this  home  rule  beneficial 
or  not,  firstly  to  the  communities  them- 
selves, secondly  to  the  nation  at  large  ?  I 
must  here  remind  my  readers  that  1  have 
considered  only  a  few  instances  out  of 
many.  In  Spain,  Aragon  and  Catalonia 
must  be  added  to  the  Basque  provinces 
and  to  Navarre.  Has  the  home  rule  of 
these  provinces  been  beneficial  to  them- 
selves.^ Most  undoubtedly  it  has.  Every 
traveller  for  the  last  three  centuries  has 
contrasted  the  well-being,  the  good  gov- 
ernment, the  honest  administration  ottbe 
Basques  with  the  corruption,  the  disorder, 
and  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  Has  it  been  equally  beneficial  to 
Spain  at  large?  Considering  also  the 
cases  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  I  fear  I 
must  sav  as  decidedly,  no.  it  has  been  a 
cause  of  weakness  in  the  past ;  it  is  a  cause 
of  great  difficulty  in  the  present.  An 
acute  observer  has  said  of  the  Spain  of 
to-day  that  it  is  a  country  of  five  Irelands, 
each  hating  the  other,  but  all  hating  the 
central  government  most  of  all.  This  is 
true  in  a  measure.  Though  the  fault  may 
be  due,  not  so  much  to  ill  government  in 
the  provinces  as  to  the  wretchedly  corrupt 
and  arbitrary  and  blundering  rule  of  the 
parent  State,  still  it  is  a  fact.  In  France 
the  smallness,  weakness,  and  unimpor- 
tance of  these  several  communities  have 


*  Histoire  des  Basques,  par  le  Vicomte  de 
VoL  iii.,  p  505.     Bayonne,  1847. 
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produced  no  appreciable  efiEect  on  the  na- 
tion at  large,  while  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  home  rule  was  most  beneficial  to  the 
communities  themselves.  The  only  mis- 
chief it  seems  to  have  done  (includin;^  all 
other  such  instances)  is  to  have  had  its 
part  in  forming  that  passion  for  equality 
as  distinct  from  liberty  which  forms  so 
marked  a  feature  in  the  political  aspira- 
tions of  the  ordinary  Frenchman.  Where 
home  rule  has  been  carried  out  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  large  to  make  it  able  to  be 
used  as  a  tool  against  the  central  authority 
by  unscrupulous  politicians,  there  the  re- 
sult seems  to  be  a  possible  danger  to  the 
whole  nation.  The  feelings  of  many  a 
Spanish  Liberal  with  regard  to  it  may,  I 
think,  be  expressed  thus  :  "  The  fueros 
were  good,  the  home  rule  of  the  Basques 
and  of  the  other  provinces  was  excel- 
lent, their  administration  was  admirable. 
Would  that  we  could  copy  it  and  make  it 
our  own  !  But  it  has  cost  us  two  wars  and 
two  hundred  thousand  men.  We  cannot 
afford  a  third;  it  must  go."  The  very 
statesman  under  whose  administration  the 
Basque  ytf^r£7j  were  at  last  suppressed, 
wrote:  **  Far  from  desiring  that  such  in- 
stitutions should  perish  there,  I  would,  if 
it  were  possible,  extend  them  to  the  rest 
of  Spain.  The  local  liberties  of  the 
Basques,  like  all  those  engendered  or 
created  by  history,  profit  those  who  enjoy 
them,  and  hurt  no  one,  unless  you  deem  a 
hurt  the  just  envy  which  they  arouse  in 
others."*       Wextworth  Webster. 


*  Pas:e  xii.  of  the  Introduction,  by  Cinovas  del  Cas- 
tello,  to  Rodriguez  Ferrer's  Lot  Vascongados.  Madrid, 
1873. 
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AtrrHoa  op  **thb  havbn  under  thb  hill,"  btc 

CHAPTER  I. 

*'Or  has  the  shock  so  harshly  given, 
Confused  me  like  the  unhappy  bark 

That  strikes  by  ni^ht  a  cragey  shelf, 
And  Slashers  blindly  ere  she  sink? 
And  stunned  me  from  my  power  to  think 

And  all  my  knowledge  of  myself  " 

In  MtfHoriatM, 

Our  village  is  not  one  village ;  but  in 
realitv  three  :  there  is  Thurlsoe  proper, 
Thurlsoe-by-the-Sea,  and  Thurlsoe-on-the 
Moor.  And  very  naturally  the  life  is 
threefold,  or  were  it  better  to  say  mani- 
fold }  for  from  the  cottages  of  the  fisher- 


folk  on  the  very  marge  of  the  North  Sea 
to  the  hall  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the 
moor,  there  is  hardly  any  sort  or  kind  of 
country  life  that  may  not  be  discovered  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Thurlsoe.  Crabbe 
had  delighted  to  put  this  varied  life  into 
his  varied  verse.  Miss  Mitford  had  assur- 
edly reserved  for  it  some  of  her  best,  her 
liveliest,  her  most  charming  prose. 

"  Will  you  walk  with  me  through  our 
village,  courteous  reader?  The  journey 
is  not  long.'* 

So  she  writes  in  her  pretty,  quaint  way, 
and  it  may  be  that  it  is  not  too  wise  to 
use  her  words  in  issuing  a  similar  invita- 
tion. 

The  present  story  will  take  us  back  to 
Thurlsoe  as  it  was  before  the  new  church 
or  the  rectory  were  built,  before  the  school 
was  dreameci  of,  before  there  was  so  much 
as  a  single  shop  in  the  place.  The  mill 
had  not  oeen  built  long  ;  the  elm-trees  all 
about  it  were  not  the  tall,  wide-spreading 
trees  they  are  now ;  and  the  three  dark 
poplars  in  the  Moorsomes'  front  garden 
had  not  even  been  planted. 

Yet  for  all  these  changes  the  village  has 
much  the  same  aspect  as  in  days  lone 
gone  by.  The  blacksmith^s  shop  stiO 
stands  at  the  corner ;  you  still  have  to 
cross  the  fern-fringed  duck-pond  by  an 
arched  bridge  with  white  railings  to  get  to 
the  Grange.  The  bleak  moorland  hills 
above  change  with  the  changing  seasons 
as  of  old ;  below,  the  wild  wide  sea  still 
gleams  in  the  sunshine,  darkens  to  the 
storm  cloud,  and  abides  as  a  visible  fate 
in  the  sight  of  the  strong  and  brave  and 
independent  race  that  dares  its  worst  dan- 
gers year  by  year.  Can  any  understand 
the  strange  fascination  that  draws  these 
people  to  the  perilous  scalife  with  such 
passionate  and  unconquerable  drawing? 

The  little  homestead  where  George  Ga- 
tonby  lived  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  village 
—  that  is,  Thurlsoe  proper.  The  other 
villages,  or  rather  the  seaside  townlet  and 
the  moorland  hamlet,  usually  had  their 
special  designation  tacked  on  to  them  in 
one  form  or  another.  If  you  spoke  simply 
of  **  Thurlsoe  "  every  one  understood  the 
intermediate  village  where  George  Gaton- 
by's  cottage  stood,  a  long,  low,  irregular 
building  built  of  stone,  and  roofed  wkh 
red  fluted  tiles.  It  stood  a  little  back 
from  **  the  street,"  on  the  top  of  a  green 
sunny  slope ;  and  in  the  summer-time  it 
was  half  hidden  by  the  orchard  trees  that 
surrounded  it.  To  the  left  of  the  cottage 
was  the  shop  in  which  the  hard-working 
wheelwright  and  his  two  apprentices  did 
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the  jjreater  part  of  their  work ;  and  the  slop- 
ing ground  in  front  was  strewn  with  carts 
and  wagons  in  various  stages  of  dilapida- 
tion, with  wheels  of  all  sizes,  tools  for  all 
uses.  The  grindstone  stood  at  the  gate  ; 
the  cowhouse  was  on  the  garden  side  of 
the  small  territory,  and  behind  that  was 
the  henhouse  ;  so  that  Elizabeth  Gatonby 
could  come  down  to  feed  her  fowls  three 
or  four  limes  a  day  without  any  dread  of 
being  seen  in  her  lilac  print  garden-bon- 
net, and  big  white  apron.  Not  that  I 
imagine  she  would  have  cared  too  anx- 
iously if  she  had  been  seen.  She  was  by 
no  means  ashamed  of  her  position  as  the 
wife  of  George  Gatonby. 

Yet,  let  no  one  be  under  any  misappre- 
hension, even  from  the  beginning.  Eliza- 
beth was  no  heroine.  She  had  her  small 
faults,  her  small  ambitions,  very  small 
these  latter  seemed,  and  justifiable  for  the 
most  part.  She  wished  to  be  thought  the 
cleanest  woman  in  Thurlsoe,  the  tidiest 
and  most  ordely;  she  would  have  had  it 
said  that  her  two  children  were  at  least  as 
warmly  and  as  prettily  clad  as  any  chil- 
dren of  their  standing  in  **  the  town.  And 
Mrs.  Gatonby  would  have  had  all  her 
friends  and  neighbors  perceive  for  them- 
selves, from  thtir  own  personal  experi- 
ence, what  an  excellent  house-mother  she 
was,  what  a  good  cook,  what  cakes  she 
could  make  and  bake  to  perfection  ;  what 
sides  of  bacon  she  could  cure ;  what 
** standing  pies"  she  could  produce  at 
Christmas.  And  she  knew  how  certainly 
the  friends  and  neighbors  might  predict 
that  the  goose  whicli  she  would  roast  on 
Christmas  day,  and  the  plum  pudding  she 
would  boil,  would  each  be  beyond  re- 
proach. So  you  will  see  that  George 
Gatonby's  home  was  no  undesirable  place 
for  a  working  man  to  turn  to  when  his  day's 
work  or  his  week's  work  was  over. 

I  do  not  believe  much  in  that  old  and 
wretched  adage  which  declares  that  every 
house  has  its  skeleton.  I,  for  one,  am 
acquainted  with  houses  wherein  the  study 
of  the  anatomy  of  secret  misery  woulcl 
certainly  be  impossible.  Yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  this  picturesque  and  rustic 
home  in  the  heart  of  Thurlsoe  was  not 
without  its  closet  and  key.  But  up  to  a 
certain  point,  Elizabeth  Gatonby  had  had 
the  good  sense  to  keep  the  door  locked 
upon  the  uncomfortable  inmate.  Only  on 
one  or  two  occasions  had  she  allowed  her 
naturally  keen  and  too  ready  tongue  to 
utter  words  of  which  she  had  afterward 
had  to  repent.  And  her  repentance  must 
have  been  bitter,  for  she  knew  certainly 
'n  her  heart  of  hearts  that  she  had  no  real 


or  reasonable  ground  for  the  want  of  trust 
she  professed  to  feel  and  to  suffer  from. 
Flad  any  other  human  being  suggested  to 
her  that  her  faith  in  her  husband  was  mis* 
placed  it  is  certain  that  that  venturesome 
and  misguided  person  would  have  regret- 
ted his  or  her  mistake.  For  mistake  it 
would  have  been,  and  no  one  knew  this 
better  than  Elizabeth  Gatonby  herself. 

What  then  was  it  that  led  her  into  this 
strange  temptation?  Was  the  woman 
weary  of  the  monotony  of  her  pleasant  and 
prosperous  life  ?  Was  there  some  vague 
and  indefinite  delii^ht  to  be  found  in  ruf- 
fling the  surface  of  a  perhaps  too  smooth 
existence  ?  Who  shall  say  ?  Certain  peo- 
ple of  old  held  the  opinion  that  human 
beings  doomed  to  commit  crime,  to  fall 
into  error,  to  make  incomprehensible  mis- 
take, were  first  subjected  to  some  "  heaven- 
sent bewilderment  of  soul."  And  who  in- 
deed shall  say?  If  pride  has  to  be  laid 
low,  if  a  careless  life  has  to  be  changed 
for  a  life  full  of  all  guarded  wistfulness ;  if 
a  hard  and  loveless  nature  has  to  be  so 
broken  that  one  loving  word  will  be  re- 
ceived with  gratitude,  then  who  shall 
determine  or  limit  the  means  by  which 
these  changes  are  to  be  wrought  ?  Those 
who  stand  and  look  on,  near  or  afar,  can 
seldom  do  aught  but  look  in  wonder^  in 
perplexity.  It  is  well  for  such  as  may 
look  and  listen  and  learn.  The  experience 
of  others  may  never  enable  us  to  escape 
our  own ;  it  may  certainly  help  us  to  meet 
our  own  with  clearer  understanding. 

CHAPTER  u. 

It  will  not  be  very  easy  to  explain  the 
social  position  of  these  various  Thurlsoe 
people,  so  that  each  person's  relation  to 
each  other  can  be  comprehended  by  out- 
siders. I  have  described  Elizabeth  Ga- 
tonby feeding  her  own  fowls  and  pigs  in  a 
cotton  bonnet ;  and  now  I  have  to  tell  you 
that  she  was  first  cousin  to  Mrs.  Ackroyd, 
of  Ackroyd  Park,  Thurlsoe-on-the-Moor. 
How  can  I  reconcile  the  two  statements 
without  giving  pages  of  dry  family  history, 
of  still  dryer  genealogy,  or  at  any  rate 
without  entering  into  cfetails  into  which 
neither  myself  nor  my  readers  would  care 
to  enter? 

Perhaps  it  will  be  the  best  to  say  sim- 
ply that  the  Ackroyds  were  self-made  peo^ 
pic ;  but,  it  must  be  added,  people  who 
had  made  themselves  with  so  much  hon- 
orableness,  such  consistent  care  for  all 
relations  on  either  side  who  had  failed  to 
make  themselves,  and  had  therefore  re- 
mained on  the  low  level  of  non-success, 
that  not  even  their  enemies,  if  indeed  they 
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had  enemies,  were  found  to  grudge  them 
their  advancement.  They  were  people 
who  had  borne  increasing  wealth  with  the 
gradual  growth  of  position  natural  to  pos- 
session ;  and  yet  had  displayed  no  undue 
pride,  no  intolerable  haughtiness.  They 
were  people  who  had  preferred  the  com- 
parative seclusion  of  their  own  beautiful 
and  well-appointed  home,  their  own  fine 
grounds,  to  the  doubtful  chance  of  finding 
equal  honor,  equal  comfort,  equal  happi- 
ness in  the  houses  of  other  rich  people. 
And  it  may  be  that  their  happiness  was 
even  increased  by  the  care  they  had  for 
those  who  were  less  fortunate  than  them- 
selves, and  yet  belonged  to  them.  It  was 
no  very  unusual  thing  for  Mrs.  Christo- 
pher Ackroyd's  carriage  to  stop  at  the 
wheelwright's  gate  as  it  passed  through 
Thurlsoe.  And  she  called  to  see  her 
cousin  Elizabeth  Gatonbv  quite  as  gladly 
and  readily  as  she  would  have  called  to 
see  Lady  Dunswater  at  the  Castle,  had 
they  been  on  visiting  terms,  perhaps  even 
more  readily;  who  knows?  It  is  not 
every  uneducated  woman  who  is  uncon- 
scious enough  of  her  deficiencies  to  be 
able  to  bear  contact  with  those  who  have 
bad  superior  advantages,  and  yet  not  suf- 
fer. The  depth  of  the  suffering  is  often 
the  depth  of  the  measure  of  refinement  of 
perception. 

One  glorious  day  in  the  early  summer, 
when  George  Gatonby's  cottage  walls 
were  bright  with  the  half-wild  roses  that 
clustered  by  window  and  porch,  when  the 
luxuriant  clove-pink  carnations  scented 
the  air,  when  the  tall  foxgloves  that  grew 
of  their  own  sweet  will  in  the  garden  hedge 
were  just  unfolding  —  on  one  of  these 
glorious  June  days  Mrs.  Ackroyd's  car- 
riage and  pair  of  handsome  greys  stopped 
at  the  cottage  gate  quite  unexpectedly. 
Mrs.  Gatonby  was  not  aware  that  the  Ack- 
royds  had  returned  to  the  Park. 

For  a  moment  she  was  annoyed  where 
no  annoyance  need  have  been.  True,  she 
was  not  "dressed,"  but  neither  was  she  in 
the  untidy  state  that  some  of  her  neigh- 
bors migiit  have  been  "caught "  in.  She 
was  not  ashamed  of  her  clean  lilac  print 
gown,  of  her  white  linen  apron,  of  the  cot- 
ton sunbonnet  perched  on  the  top  of  her 
head.  Yet  she  was  a  little  **  flustered,"  to 
use  her  own  characteristic  expression ; 
and  perhaps  no  better  word  could  have 
been  found  to  describe  the  perturbation 
that  caused  her  no  little  pain,  and  had  its 
root  in  such  a  curious  mixture  of  causes. 
First  and  foremost,  I  would  say  that  she 
was  what  her  friends  and  neighbors  called 
**SL  plain-looking  woman,"  which  had  at 
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least  its  due  weight  as  a  disturbing  influ- 
ence. She  knew  that  her  face  was  tHin  to 
gauntness,  her  complexion  sallow,  her  eyes 
sunken  somewhat  more  than  her  age  war- 
ranted. For  appearances  notwithstand- 
ing, Elizabeth  Gatonby  was  not  yet  more 
than  thirty-five  years  old,  and  her  heart 
was  the  heart  of  a  woman  of  twenty.  Per- 
haps had  she  been  older  in  all  that,  apart 
from  years,  makes  for  age,  she  had  suf- 
fered less.  Yet  one  would  not  be  too 
sure  on  this  head.  Is  it  quite  certain  that 
the  power  to  suffer  decreases  with  the 
years  in  which  one  has  to  suffer? 

When  Elizabeth  saw  that  her  cousin, 
Mrs.  Ackroyd,  was  accompanied  by  her 
niece,  Mildred  Mercer,  her  poor  pale  face 
flushed  to  a  degree  almost  painful  to  look 
upon;  but  fortunately  they  came  into  the 
little  kitchen  where  she  was  baking,  so 
that  she  had  the  excuse  of  "the  oven," 
and  the  extra  heat  of  "  a  wood  fire." 

"You'll  come  into  the  parlor,  Maria 
Ellen?"  Mrs.  Gatonby  said,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Ackroyd,  and  holding  open  the  door 
of  her  tiny  sitting-room,  within  which,  I 
regret  to  say,  a  "  close  bed-place  "  might 
be  discerned.  It  was  a  bed  to  be  proud 
of — a  clean,  comfortable,  nay,  luxurious 
feather-bed  ;  yet  there  it  was  in  a  wooden 
enclosure  some  five  feet  by  six,  with  not 
so  much  as  a  pane  of  glass  to  admit  either 
light  or  air.  Mrs.  Gatonby  was  in  no  wise 
sensitive  about  her  "bed-place."  The 
door  was  only  half  closed ;  there  was  a 
mahogany  table  in  front  of  it,  on  which 
was  a  basket  of  wax  fruit  reposing  on  a 
square  of  many -tinted  glass  beads.  There 
was  an  album  of  photographs ;  there  were 
reward-books  that  Susan  and  Walter  had 
brought  home  from  the  .Sunday  school; 
with  various  other  articles,  all  supposed 
to  be  more  or  less  ornamental,  all  free 
from  stain  or  soil,  or  even  from  the  slight- 
est speck  of  dust.  Mrs.  Ackroyd  knew 
quite  well  that  she  might  sit  down  without 
fear  of  soiling  her  rich  blue  satin  dress, 
the  glittering  steel  ornaments  of  which 
rattled  against  the  chairs  on  one  side, 
against  the  table  on  the  other.  There  was 
hardly  room  for  so  stout  a  woman  as  Mrs. 
Ackroyd  to  move  about  without  crushing 
herself  against  the  furniture  on  either 
hand.  Yet  this  did  not  disturb  her  good 
temper. 

"Ah'm  sorry  we've  'appened  to  come 
in  on  a  bakin'  day,  Liza,"  she  said,  with  a 
bright  smile  which  lighted  up  her  hand- 
some face  wonderfully  —  it  was  the  only 
face  of  the  three  altogether  pleasant  to 
look  upon  just  then,  for  Elizabeth  Ga- 
tonby's  countenance  had  crimsoned  to  a 
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deeper  tint  than  ever  as  she  saw  her  hus- 
band entering  the  house  **not  ten  seconds 
after  iMildred  Mercer  had  come  in  with 
her  impident  sneer,"  as  Mrs.  Gatonby  said 
later  in  the  evening.  And  truth  to  say, 
the  smile  that  the  young  lady  wore  was  an 
impudent  one ;  an  irritating,  ofiEensive, 
self-confident  smile.  And  Elizabeth  was 
not  slow  to  see  it,  nor  yet  to  feel  it,  to 
understand  its  meaning.  But  then  she 
might  have  seen,  perhaps  she  did  see, 
that  her  husband  neither  saw  nor  compre- 
hended. 

And  she  knew  that  it  was  his  tea-time 
—  just  four  o'clock;  and  George  was  too 
good  a  business  man  not  to  be  punctual. 
He  had  come  sauntering  across  the  kitchen 
floor  as  if  reluctantly,  all  at  once  filling 
the  doorway  of  the  little  room;  a  big, 
flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed,  complacent-look- 
ing man,  with  a  certain  healthiness  about 
the  carnation  tints  of  his  complexion  that 
said  much  for  his  life  of  labor,  of  temper- 
ance, of  contact  with  the  free  fresh  breezes 
from  the  moorland  and  the  sea.  As  his 
proud  but  too  sensitive  wife  knew,  no  man 
could  have  presented  a  greater  contrast  to 
herself;  and  that  he  should  as  a  husband 
be  so  true,  so  affectionate,  so  faithful,  was 
all  the  while  a  kind  of  subdued  mystery  to 
her.  And  it  may  be  that  here  was  the 
root  of  her  temptation.  Poor  woman,  that 
she  should  ever  have  yielded  to  such  a 
temptation  as  that ! 

There  might  have  been  more  excuse 
for  her  if  Mildred  Mercer  had  been  a  very 
young  or  very  beautiful  girl,  but  truth  to 
say  she  was  neither;  she  was  of  the  red- 
haired,  pallid  type,  with  coarse  though  not 
large  features,  weak  grey  eyes,  weaker 
and  quite  colorless  eyebrows  ;  with  a  wan- 
dering, restless  glance  that  told  of  a  soul 
not  at  one  with  any  better  self,  with  any 
inner  soul.  Yet  she  was  not  without  at- 
traction for  many  people.  She  was  clever, 
lively,  vivacious,  and  she  wished  to  please. 
Some  people  found  the  wish  so  far  too 
obvious,  that  with  such  she  overshot  the 
mark,  and  so  failed  altogether.  But 
George  Gatonby  had  not  perception 
enough  to  feel  this  undue  pressure.  He 
enjoyed  meeting  his  half-cousin  from  time 
to  time;  and  she  saw  that  he  did;  and 
moreover  she  saw  that  what  was  enjoy- 
ment to  him  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  torture  to  his  wife.  So  it  was  that 
her  own  enjoyment  was  doubled. 

The  mutual  greetings  were  curious,  and 
altogether  informal. 

"  There  you  are,  George ! "  Mrs,  Ack- 
royd  exclaimed  in  her  genial,  rough-and- 
ready  way. 


George  blushed,  the  almost  girlish  tints 
of  his  face  deepened  in  a  way  wonderful 
to  see  on  the  face  of  a  village  wheelwrij;:iit. 
There  was  no  blush  on  the  face  of  Miss 
Mercer,  who  sat  watching  him  from  under 
the  shade  of  her  Raphael  hat,  which  was 
made  of  velvet  of  hues  of  deep  russet  and 
chestnut-red,  and  ornamented  with  long, 
bright-brown  feathers.  No  combination 
of  color  could  have  been  more  picturesque, 
more  suitable  to  the  colorless  woman  who 
sat  there  on  the  little  horsehair  sofa,  look- 
ing from  the  handsome,  confused  counte- 
nance of  the  husband  to  the  suspicious, 
alert,  perturbed  countenance  of  the  wife. 
Miss  Mercer  understood  perfectly. 

"  Come  in,  George  1 "  Mrs.  Ackroyd  was 
saying.  "Come  in  anMet*s  have  a  look 
at  you.  You  don^t  need  to  be  shamed  o* 
your  white  hoUan'  jacket  an*  your  workin* 
apron  ! " 

Then  turning  with  her  broad,  innocent 
laugh  to  Elizabeth,  she  added  with  care- 
less good-humor :  *•  There's  many  a  worse- 
like  man  nor  George  dressed  up  i*  broad- 
cloth an*  white  linen.  Work  seems  to 
suit  him  well ;  an*  he  never  gets  no  older, 
so  far  as  I  can  see !  ** 

"  He'll  do,  so  far  as  looks  goes,**  Mrs. 
Gatonby  replied,  with  as  much  cautious 
carelessness  as  the  state  of  her  mind  per- 
mitted. It  was  evident  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  pursue  the  topic  —  too  evident  for 
Miss  Mercer*s  purposes. 

**  Don*t  you  like  people  to  tell  you  that 
your  husband  is  a  good-looking  roan?** 
she  asked,  turning  her  calm,  grey,  unsmil- 
ing eyes  upon  Mrs.  Gatonby. 

''She  doesn't  like  ya  to  tell  xw^,  that's 
it!*'  George  replied,  intending  to  be  hu- 
morous, and  laughing  in  a  nervous  and 
rather  foolish  way.  His  behavior  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife's  fine  friends  was  still 
at  times  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  him  — a 
sort  of  difficulty  he  was  unacquainted 
with,  and  did  not  like.  He  had,  however, 
wisdom  enough  to  make  the  best  of  it  — 
this,  at  any  rate,  so  long  as  his  temper 
was  unruffled,  for  alas!  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  like  his  wife,  he  had  a  temper, 
as  all  the  village  knew.  But  then  the  vil- 
lage knew  many  things  that,  in  the  popu- 
lar estimation,  atoned  for  this  one  fault. 
George  was  a  general  favorite. 

His  wife  grew  more  painfully  confused 
than  ever,  hearing  his  last  remark,  which 
seemed  to  be  addressed  especially  to  Miss 
Mercer.  The  small,  keen,  blue*grey  eyes 
flashed  under  the  lilac  cotton  sun-bonnet, 
which  she  still  wore,  and  though  now  she 
was  busying  herself  with  preparations  for 
tea,  going  in  and  out  of  kitchen  and  larderi 
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she  yet  could  not  control  the  accession  of 
feeling  that  beset  her. 

*'  I  donH  think,"  she  said  angrily,  "that 
it's  seemly  sort  o'  talk  for  a  man  ^at^s  been 
a  father  this  eleven  year  back,  an'  his 
own  childer  lissenin'  to  what's  goin'  on  I " 
For  both  Susan  and  Walter  had  come  in 
from  school  a  few  minutes  after  the  father 
had  left  the  workshop.  They  had  walked 
all  the  way  from  Thurlsoe-by-the-Sea  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  They 
both  of  them  became  suddenly  aware  that 
an  interesting  moment  was  passing. 

"  Is  Waity  there  ?  "  asked  Miss  Mercer, 
still  outwardly  quite  calm,  but  inwardly  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  a  certain  amount  of 
sensation. 

•*  Yis,  he's  here,  the  little  raskil ! "  said 
the  father,  drawing  forward  with  pride 
that  only  a  father  could  have  found,  a 
white,  thin-faced,  flaxen-haired  little  lad 
of  some  five  years  old,  all  eyes  and  nerves. 
It  need  hardiv  be  said  that  the  boy  was 
the  mother's  darling. 

"Come  here  to  me,  Walty  I "  Miss  Mer- 
cer said,  holdin?  out  her  exquisitely 
gloved  hands,  and  smiling  upon  the  boy 
with  the  first  non-satirical  smile  she  haa 
used  since  her  entrance.  "  Come  here  to 
me.     I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

But  Walter  did  not  go.  Like  most  chil- 
dren he  was  a  quick  judge  of  character, 
and  apt  to  act  upon  his  judgment.  More* 
over,  he  was  at  the  best  an  obstinate  little 
fellow.  As  the  mother  often  admitted, 
"You  may  lead  him  wiv  a  good  word; 
but  a  draught  o'  wild  osses  wouldn't  drag 
him  wiv  a  bad  un." 

"Is  tha  goin',  ray  lad?"  said  George. 
The  voice  of  the  man  was  hardened 
strangely  and  suddenly  —  one  more  proof 
of  the  fact  that  emotion  once  roused  may 
change  its  character  all  unaware.  "Is 
tha  goin'  to  do  what  thoo's  bidden?" 

Walter  did  not  stir,  except  in  the  way 
of  shrinking  back  a  little,  evidently  in 
perplexity  born  of  mingled  shyness  and 
unwillingness. 

"  Let  the  bairn  alone,  George  I "  pled 
the  larger-minded,  farther-seeing  Mrs. 
Ackroyd.  "  Let  him  alone.  Why,  never  a 
lad  o'  mine,  an'  I've  five  of  'em,  would  ever 
speak  to  a  straneer !  Let  him  alone ;  he'll 
come  round  ofhisself  by-and-by.  They 
alius  do.  Let  him  go,  and  help  Liza  to 
get  us  a  cup  o'  tea.  Rhodes  doesn't  like 
to  keep  the  osses  standi n'  over  long." 

It  is  quite  possible,  nay,  it  is  almost 
certain,  that  if  no  other  word  had  been 
spoken  George  would  have  followed  this 
sensible  advice.  But  inevitably  a  word 
was  said,  this  by  Miss  Mildred  Mercer. 
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She  spoke  quite  quietly,  even  gently, 
and  in  her  lowest,  sweetest  tone,  and  as 
she  spoke  she  raised  her  eyes  effectively 
to  George's  face. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought  that  you 
were  a  man  to  be  beaten  at  your  own  fire- 
side by  your  own  children!"  she  mur- 
mured. And  her  surprise  seemed  the 
most  humiliating  thing  the  wheelwright 
had  ever  had  to  bear.  It  cast  new  light 
where  he  had  been  happily  contented  with 
darkness. 

"  Beaten ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  half-puz- 
zled, half-wondering  way.  ^'' Me  beat!" 
Then,  with  the  sudden  anger  that  could 
flash  to  his  brain,  and  deprive  it  of  its 
natural  powers  on  the  instant,  he  turned 
almost  savagely  upon  the  child. 

.  "  Walter  I  Dis  tha  mean  to  do  what 
ah  tells  tha  to  do,  or  tha  disn't  ?  Noo 
ah'll  nobbut  gie  tha  anuther  minnit  I " 

So  all  at  once  the  dear,  quiet  little  home 
was  transformed  into  a  very  inferno  of 
evil  feeling.  And  this  by  one  woman's 
one  evil  word. 

Let  it  be  said  that  Elizabeth  Gatonby 
did  her  best  to  overcome  herself. 

"  George  I  What  are  you  thinkin'  on  ?  " 
she  asked  in  the  tone  and  with  the  manner 
of  one  uttering  a  grave  and  serious  re- 
buke. Her  hands  were  full  of  plates  of 
exquisitely  made  cakes  and  cheese-cakes. 
The  table  was  already  set  with  a  tempting 
display  of  home-made  luxuries  of  many 
kinds.  The  kettle  was  singing  audibly 
on  the  kitchen  fire.  It  was  just  the  mo- 
ment in  which  Elizabeth  most  delighted, 
and  now  all  was  turned  to  misery  by  one 
undesired  presence.  Mrs.  Gatonby  saw 
it  all ;  yet  she  strove  with  herself.  Poor 
woman,  she  had  sufficient  inducement  to 
make  all  the  effort  she  might  make. 

"  What  are  you  thinkin*  on,  George  ?  " 
she  repeated.  But  it  was  too  late. 
George  Gatonby  was  striking  his  little 
son  for  the  first  time ;  Miss  Mercer  was 
looking  on  from  the  sofa  with  her  cold 
and  almost  amused  smile.  It  was  a  terri- 
ble moment.  The  mother  flew  between 
her  husband  and  her  child  —  her  self-con- 
trol all  gone  by  this  time.  "George? 
George  f  How  can  you  strike  my  bairn 
for  the  sake  of  her  t  How  can  you  t  You 
may  strike  me ;  but  you  shall  not  strike 
Walter;  not  for  ^^r/" 

Fortunately  by  this  time  Mrs.  Ackroyd 
had  risen  to  her  feet.  She  was  trembling, 
panting,  and  tears  were  in  her  eyes  as  she 
drew  Elizabeth  away,  and  turned  to  the 
already  conscience-stricken  husband. 

"  Are  you  mad,  George  ?  "  the  motherly 
woman   asked.    "Are  you   quite   mad? 
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You  little  think  how  this  day's  work  may 
end,  if  Providence  isn't  belter  to  you  and 
yours  than  you  deserve." 

The  man  paused,  remembered.  Then, 
with  a  sudden  dash  into  the  little  passage 
for  his  coat,  which  hung  on  its  proper 
peg,  he  disappeared. 

At  midnight  he  came  back  to  his  own 
house  —  brought  there  by  a  message  sent 
by  some  of  his  neighbors.  He  made  haste 
to  obey,  and  for  the  first  time  he  crossed 
his  own  threshold  with  sorrowful  feet. 

CHAPTER  HL 

Even  at  daybreak  they  would  not  allow 
George  Gatonby  to  enter  the  tiny  room. 
His  wife  was  lying  on  the  bed  in  the  re- 
cess. Some  white  pillows  were  on  the 
horse-hair  sofa,  and  on  the  pillows  lay  a 
baby,  a  little  thing  that  had  never  breathed 
the  breath  of  this  weary  world.  They 
told  him  how  it  had  all  happened,  and  he 
sat  by  the  kitchen  fire  as  one  stupefied  — 
nay,  half-deadened  with  grief.  It  was  his 
doing,  his  own  doin^^.  He  could  never 
again  be  the  man  he  had  been. 

If  they  would  only  have  allowed  him  — 
the  doctor,  the  nurse,  the  neighbors  who 
had  come  in  from  the  village  —  if  they 
would  only  have  let  him  go  into  the  little 
parlor,  creep  ever  so  quietly  to  the  bed- 
side, say  but  one  word  to  the  woman  who 
was  suffering  there,  then  he  might  have 
been  able  to  endure.  But  it  might  not  be, 
though  he  pled  with  all  the  eloquence  he 
could  use. 

"  Your  wife's  existence  is  yet  hanging 
on  a  thread,"  said  old  Dr.  Tatham.  **  The 
least  excitement  might  be  fatal." 

Then  seeing  the  look  of  imploring  mis- 
ery in  the  man's  eyes  he  relaxed  a  little 
from  his  professional  sternness. 

"  Hope  for  the  best,  and  wait  —  wait  at 
least  till  toward  evening.  I  shall  be  in 
again,  and  we'll  see.  Everything  depends 
upon  absolute  quiet  at  present,  humanly 
speaking." 

The  doctor  went  away.  George  watched 
him  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  went 
into  the  workshop,  where  the  apprentices 
were  idling  about ;  but  even  that  sight  did 
not  rouse  him  as  it  would  have  done  at 
any  ordinary  time.  He  never  knew  how 
the  day  passed.  Every  hour  was  as  ten  ; 
each  mouth tul  of  fooa  he  tried  to  eat  as 
wormwood  to  him.  But  at  last  the  even- 
ing arrived,  and  with  it  Dr.  Tatham,  who 
presently  came  out  from  the  little  room 
with  a  decided  look  of  satisfaction  on  bis 
face. 

**  But  only  five  minutes,  George,  no 
more  I "    the  doctor  said,  in  a  homely, 


kindly  way,  after  he  had  given  the  much- 
desired  permission.  **And  take  ray  ad- 
vice, don't  bring  up  any  old  scores.  Let 
bygones  be  bygones  now  if  ever  you  did 
in  your  life.  I  don't  know  much,  and  I 
don't  want  to  know  any  more.  But  prom- 
ise me  this  —  only  half-a-dozen  words  — 
and  those  the  kindest  you  can  say,  the 
very  kindest! " 

There  was  a  choking  sensation  in  the 
man's  throat  which  the  doctor  perceived, 
and  quite  understood.  It  only  lasted  a 
moment. 

**  I'll  bite  my  tongue  out  sooner  nor  111 
say  an  ill  word,"  he  replied,  in  a  half 
whisper. 

A  minute  or  two  later  George  went  into 
the  little  room,  and  if  prayer  was  not  on 
his  lips  it  was  certainly  in  his  heart,  the 
half -unconscious  prayer  we  so  often  offer 
in  moments  of  deep  emotion.  There  was 
a  candle  burning  in  a  dim  corner,  the  fire- 
light had  died  down,  yet  he  could  see  all 
that  he  needed  to  see  —  the  thin  white 
face,  the  grey  eyes  upturned  to  his  affec- 
tionately, appealingly,  the  long  thin  hand 
stretched  out  to  grasp  his  own. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  a  long,  deep 
happy  .silence. 

George  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"I've  promised  him,  the  doctor,  'at  ah 
wouldn't  .say  a  word  to  vex  ya,  to  put  ya 
out  i'  no  way,  Liza,  an'  ah'll  keep  mj 
promise.  But  ah  mun  ask  ya  this,  honey, 
if  ya'll  forgive  me?  if  ya  can  forget  an' 
forgive?  There's  nought  no  more  nor 
that  to  be  said.  The  fault  were  mine  ^ 
'twere  all  mine.  I  were  over  hot-tem- 
pered, as  I  alius  is.  But  say  you'll  look 
over  it  for  this  time !  " 

George  could  see  the  smile  that  broke 
over  the  wan  face. 

"'Twere  my  fault  as  much  as  yourSf" 
was  the  answer.  "But  1  wasn't  well  — 
I'd  been  ailin'  all  day." 

"Ah  might  ha'  thought  o'  that,  if  I 
hadn't  been  mad." 

There  was  another  silence,  a  less  happy 
silence  this  time,  and  there  was  a  chanee 
in  the  tone  of  the  wife's  voice  when  she 
spoke. 

"  If  you  were  mad,  'twas  her  'at  drove 
you  mad,  George  I  Ah  could  see  that." 
And  then  the  poor  woman  turned  on  her 
pillow,  and  looked  with  eager,  wistful  eyes 
into  her  husband's  face.  "  'Twas  her  doia* 
all  through  —  an'  she  knew  what  she  was 
about.  George,  what  d'ya  think  a  fine 
lady  like  that  could  ever  be  to  you,  or  yoa 
to  her?  If  I  was  oot  o'  t'  way  to-oiffbt 
afore  to-morrow,  what  could  she  ever  oe 
to  a  workin'  man  like  you?  " 
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"  There  !  there  I "  George  said  sooth- 
ingly. "What  can  ver  mind  be  runnin' 
on,  Liza,  *at  you  should  say  such  things  as 
that  ?  Of  course,  she'd  never  be  nought 
to  me  —  a  dressed-up  doll  like  that,  'at 
couldn't  make  neither  pie  nor  puddin'  if 
she  was  starvin' !  No  such  tiling  ever 
entered  my  head  for  a  minute,  an'  never 
will.  But  there,  yer  hand's  gettin'  as  hot 
as  owt.  Ah  shall  hear  o'  this  fra  Dr. 
Tatham." 

Remembering  his  promise,  George  rose 
to  leave  the  room,  but  tirst  he  bent  to  kiss 
the  tremulous  lips. 

**  Don't  go  just  yet,"  she  whispered. 

"Ah  think  ah'd  better!    Ah'll  come  in 
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again 

Perhaps  Elizabeth  Gatonby  never  knew 
a  happier  moment  than  that  moment  of 
perfect  reconciliation. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  write  an  idyllic 
chapter  describing  life  in  the  wheel- 
wright's cottage  during  the  year  that  fol- 
lowed upon  that  unhappy  time.  The 
Ackroyds  were  people  who  came  and 
went,  sometimes  going  to  London,  some- 
times to  the  Scotch  Highlands,  where  they 
had  rented  a  shooting-box  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  five  young  Ackroyds  —  per- 
haps also  a  little  for  that  of  their  two 
sisters.  Miss  Mercer  was  usually  with 
them;  and  thus  it  happened  that  her  op- 
portunities of  going  to  Thurlsoe  were  few 
and  far  between ;  and  even  on  these  occa- 
sions fortune  did  not  favor  her  in  the 
matter  of  that  wicked  little  design  of  hers. 
For  **  little  "  she  meant  it  to  be  —  a  mere 
trifle  by  way  of  amusement.  And  surely 
any  one  would  admit  that  life  at  Ackroyd 
Park  needed  some  diversion  ! 

But  toward  the  close  of  the  year  she 
became  conscious  that  once  more  her  in- 
fluence in  the  cottage  on  the  green  sunny 
slope  was  sufficiently  disturbing.  "Dis- 
turbing"—  that  was  the  exact  word  —  it 
described  all  she  intended,  all  she  felt 
capable  of  achieving,  all  she  desired  to 
achieve.  She  had  no  liking  for  Elizabeth 
Gatonby ;  she  knew  that  Elizabeth  had 
none  for  her;  and  she  felt  sure  that  the 
woman  had  sufficient  keenness  of  percep- 
tioa  to  guage  all  her  weaknesses,  all  her 
shortcomings,  to  estimate  accurately  the 
hateful  dependence  of  her  position.  And, 
truth  to  say,  it  was  here  that  Elizabeth 
bad  erred  more  than  once.  That  quick 
tongue  of  hers  could  not  be  kept  silent 
when  the  telling  and  biting  word  came  to 
the  very  tip  of  it  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  was  most  likely  to  be  effective. 
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Once  or  twice  she  had  uttered  unpleasing 
truths,  estimating  their  unpleasantness  to 
the  full,  but  feeling,  poor  woman,  that  here 
alone  was  her  chance  of  retaliation  for  all 
that  this  over-dressed  and  underbred  little 
person  had  made  her  suffer.  Had  she 
but  dreamed  how  her  small  triumph  was 
to  be  turned  to  defeat!  Could  she  but 
for  one  moment  have  foreseen  the  day 
when  even  Mildred  Mercer  would  be  sorry 
for  her,  for  her  children,  for  her  great  and 
unspeakable  anguish  ! 

Of  course  it  was  by  means  of  Miss 
Mercer  that  the  anguish  came  about ;  but 
it  may  be  that  the  final  crisis  was  a  little 
hastened  by  Susan  Gatonby,  yet  not  many 
would  have  blamed  the  latter  for  the  deed 
so  innocently  done. 

For  some  time  past  the  girl  had  been 
aware  that  things  were  not  as  they  once 
had  been  between  her  father  and  mother. 
The  two  quick  tempers  had  clashed  often- 
er,  and  about  smaller  things ;  the  evenings 
that  the  father  passed  at  home  were  too 
often  passed  in  a  sullen  silence  that  was 
altogether  new  by  that  simple  fireside. 
And  now  Susan  did  not  only  see,  she  un- 
derstood. 

So  it  was  that  one  March  day,  when  the 
park  carriage  stopped  at  the  eate  with 
only  Miss  Mercer  in  it,  Susan  toolc  it  upon 
herself  to  refuse  to  allow  the  young  lady 
to  enter  the  little  room  where  Elizabeth 
Gatonby  was  lying  down  to  rest  for  a 
while. 

**  Mother  isn't  very  well,"  the  girl  said. 
"  She'd  no  sleep  last  night,  an  I  know 
she's  asleep  now." 

Susan  spoke  quite  respectfully ;  but  also 
firmly.     Miss  Mercer  was  annoyed. 

"  Oh,  very  well  1  It  doesn't  matter.  I 
think  I  shall  go  into  the  workshop,  and 
see  your  father,"  she  replied  with  her  cold, 
calm  smile.  **Tell  Elizabeth  I'm  there 
when  she  wakes." 

This  was  a  little  more  than  Susan  could 
bear.  She  followed  Miss  Mercer  to  the 
door,  noting  unconsciously  her  beautiful 
velvet  dress,  the  rich  fur  cloak,  the  feather- 
laden  hat,  the  general  air  of  expensive  ele- 
gance. Suddenly,  needing  all  the  strength 
she  had,  she  spoke. 

"  What  is  it  you're  wanting  tO'  do,  Miss 
Mercer?"  she  asked,  speaking  in  a  low 
voice,  and  with  pallid  lip  and  cheek. 
"  Are  you  wantin*  to  make  more  mischief 
atween  my  father  and  mother?  You've 
made  plenty,  already,  as  you  know.  If 
my  father  had  wanted  to  see  you  to-day, 
he'd  have  come  into  the  house.  Nobody 
can  come  up  the  garden  without  him  see- 
ing.    He  knows  youVe  here-    It  isn^t  him 
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'at^s    wantin*    to    make    mischief  where 
there's  been  plenty  before." 

"Isn't  it?*'  Miss  Mercer  replied,  look- 
ing into  the  poor  girl's  plain,  earnest  face 
with  a  sneer  on  her  own.  **  Well,  I  should 
like  to  see  him.  I  should  like  to  tell  him 
that  you  have  insulted  me  beyond  bearing. 
What  will  he  say  to  that,  think  you  ?  " 

Susan  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
more  rigid,  more  pallid  than  before. 
Then  turning  away  as  she  spoke,  she  re- 
plied, — 

"Go  and  see  what  he  will  say.  Tell 
him  what  you've  said  to  me,  what  I've 
said  to  you.     Do  the  worst  you  can  do." 

"Thanks  for  the  permission,"  Miss 
Mercer  replied,  with  a  more  vivid  light  in 
her  pale  grey  eyes  than  was  usually  to  be 
seen  there. 

Five  minutes  later  Mildred  Mercer  was 
engaged  in  developing  an  active  and  pic- 
turesque flirtation  scene,  highly  amusing 
and  quite  new  to  the  two  apprentices,  but, 
it  must  be  admitted,  somewhat  embarrass- 
ing to  the  master.  Of  course  Miss  Mercer 
imagined  that  she  knew  exactly  what  it 
was  that  she  was  doing.  She  was  not  a 
fool,  and  she  would  have  declared  that 
thought  of  any  wrong-doing  was  as  far 
from  her  as  from  the  tnought  of  the  most 
innocent  child.  And  she  was  not  unper- 
ceptive ;  she  knew  that  George  Gatonbv 
was  an  upright  man,  she  saw  for  herself 
that  he  was  attached  to  his  wife,  to  his 
children,  to  his  home,  and  this  with  no 
common  attachment,  cold  flying  clouds 
notwithstanding ;  but  she  also  saw  that  on 
one  side  at  least  the  man  was  weak,  that 
he  was  flattered  by  her  attentions,  over- 
come by  the  mere  force  of  juxtaposition ; 
and  what  she  saw  pleased  her  a  little, 
amused  her  somewhat  more.  Amusement 
was  all  she  wanted. 

To  Miss  Mercer  it  was  almost  the  per- 
fection of  amusement  to  watch  the  quick, 
hot  flush  of  anger  that  rose  to  George 
Gatonby's  face  when  she  told  him  of  the 
"insult"  she  had  just  received.  To  do 
her  justice,  it  must  be  admitted  that  she 
did  not  make  the  most  of  it.  She  knew 
that  she  had  no  need  to  do  that ;  the  wheel- 
wright's hasty  temper  was  but  too  well 
known  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thurlsoe. 

"Ah'll  soon  put  a  stop  to  her  impi- 
dence  —  see  if  ah  don't!"  George  de- 
clared. And  if  anything  could  have 
added  to  Mildred  Mercer's  satisfaction  at 
that  moment  it  would  have  been  the  thing 
that  actually  happened  —  the  sudden  com- 
ing of  George  Gatonby's  wife,  flushed  and 
fiery,  upon  tne  scene.  Elizabeth  had  over- 
heard her  daughter's  words  and  had  come 


to  confirm  them.  It  seemed  to  her  at 
once  as  if  her  presence  had  been  needed 
for  other  and  more  righteous  reasons. 

The  poor  woman  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment,  watching  her  husband  as  he  started 
from  the  position  which  he  had  taken  un* 
consciously  near  to  Miss  Mercer.  The 
latter  did  not  start  at  all  or  change  in  any 
way,  unless  the  change  in  the  meaning  of 
her  smile  be  considered.  Slight  as  this 
was  Elizabeth  saw  it,  and  suffered  from 
it. 

There  is  no  need  to  write  here  the  ac- 
cusations, true  and  untrue,  which  Eliza- 
beth Gatonby  in  her  pain  urged  a^inst 
her  husband ;  there  is  no  need  to  chroni- 
cle the  wild  words  with  which  ho  in  bis 
passion  replied.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  events  of  that  long-past  forgiven  but 
not  forgotten  day  were  recalled  with  as 
much  bitterness  as  if  there  had  never  been 
any  forgiveness  at  all.  This  was  the 
deepest  sting ;  but  there  were  others,  only 
too  well  remembered  afterward  by  those 
who  had  such  pitiful  need  to  remember 
them.  Miss  Mercer  left  the  workshop 
without  attempting  to  make  peace,  whicn 
was  perhaps  not  unwise  of  her,  and  when 
the  poor  wounded  wife  returned  to  her 
own  fireside  the  carriage  had  gone  from 
the  garden  gate.  Miss  Mercer  never  came 
again  to  the  wheelwright's  cottage  at 
Thurlsoe. 

That  was  a  bitter  evening  in  the  little 
home. 

Elizabeth  had  hardly  expected  that  her 
husband  would  go  to  his  tea  at  the  usual 
hour  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  but  when 
the  two  apprentices  went  in  at  six  o*clock 
alone  her  apprehension  rose  at  once  to 
a  strange  and  vague  fear  of  ill. 

"  Where's  your  master?  "  she  asked  of 
Richard.  And  the  young  man  noted  the 
tremulousness  of  her  voice. 

"  Ah  doan't  knaw,"  was  the  reply,  made 
slowly  and  reluctantly;  "he  went  up  t' 
town  two  hours  agone." 

"Without  his  coat?" 

"  Noa ;  he  put  his  owld  gray  coslt  on  ^ 
that  'at  was  hangin'  up  i'  t'  shop." 

Elizabeth  Gatonby *s  heart  sank  lower, 
hearing  this.  "Up  the  town  "  was  very 
vague  information  on  which  to  build  anv 
tenable  hypothesis.  The  road  to  Hild's 
Haven,  nine  miles  off,  led  through  the 
village,  and  if  he  had  gone  there,  there 
was  no  saying  what  might  happen  to  him, 
for  those  were  stirring  times  both  by  land 
and  sea.  Only  a  fortnight  before  two  of 
the  finest  young  fellows  in  the  district, 
sons  of  a  wellt^o  farmer,  had  left  their 
home  and  enlisted.  And  men,  some  moved 
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by  one  thing,  some  another,  were  joining 
the  navy  everywhere ;  and  as  Elizabeth 
knew,  even  now  a  tender  belonging  to  a 
man-of-war  was  cruising  up  and  down  the 
coast,  often  lyingto  off  Hild's  Haven,  in 
the  hope  of  carrying  away  as  many  prom- 
ising volunteers  as  could  oe  secured.  And 
the  means  of  securing  them  were  not  too 
scrupulously  watched  or  weighed  in  those 
days. 

So  the  night  passed  on.  If  only  once 
for  five  minutes  during  those  midnight 
hours  Elizabeth  Gatonby  might  have  knelt 
at  her  husband^s  feet,  if  she  might  only 
have  poured  out  her  poor  passionate  re- 
^et,  then  her  life  would  have  had  no  more 
history  in  it ;  her  grandchildren  would  not 
now  be  listened  to  as  they  tell  the  tale  of 
those  two  wrecked  lives.  And  though  the 
wrecking  happened  so  long  ago,  the  story 
yet  has  power  to  touch  whoever  may  hear 
It ;  and  if  some  are  touched  to  pain,  some 
to  pity,  it  may  be  that  a  few  are  touched 
to  repentance,  a  few  to  resolve. 

If  the  histories  of  all  the  lives  that  have 
been  wrecked  by  a  few  angry  words  could 
be  written  faithfully,  what  a  record  would 
lie  before  us  !  And  for  the  most  part  the 
harm  is  wrought  between  those  who  love 
and  are  loved  greatly. 

Though  heretofore  Elizabeth  Gatonby 
had  blamed  only  her  husband,  now  she 
blamed  only  herself.     It  is  woman's  way. 

One  need  hardly  linger  over  those  days 
of  deep  anguish,  with  all  their  hoping,  and 
fearing,  and  despairing.  George  Gatonby 
did  not  return,  no  tidings  of  him  came, 
though  all  was  done  that  might  be  done  in 
the  way  of  search  for  information.  No 
one  could  be  met  who  had  even  seen  him 
after  he  had  passed  up  the  street  of  his 
own  village. 

The  days  passed  on  into  weeks.  Eliza- 
beth Gatonby  did  the  best  she  could  in  all 
business  matters,  engaging  a  foreman, 
looking  after  certain  thmgs  herself,  always 
in  the  belief  that  her  husband  would  re- 
turn. And  by-and-by  another  inmate  came 
to  the  sad,  stricken  household,  a  tiny  baby 
girl  that  seemed  as  if  it  hardly  had 
strength  to  breathe.  The  poor  wan  mother 
lay  and  watched  it  through  tearful  eyes, 
and  Susan  sat  by  her  and  strove  to  com- 
fort her.  Susan  was  the  only  nurse,  but 
the  neighbors  were  very  kind,  very  help- 
ful, and  if  Mrs.  Ackroyd  had  been  Eliza- 
beth Gatonby's  sister  instead  of  her  cousin 
she  could  not  have  shown  greater  sym- 
pathy, or  done  more  in  the  way  of  generous 
assistance. 

A  month  or  two  more  passed  on  in  the 
same  dreary    way,   but    Elizabeth  grew 


stronger,  and  the  baby  all  at  once  began  to 
grow  and  thrive  amazingly.  **  Georgiana  ** 
it  had  been  named,  a  rather  "  fine  "  name  in 
the  idea  of  the  Thurlsoe  people  generally ; 
but  since  they  understood  they  condoned 
the  small  pretension,  and  the  little  Georgy 
was  pitied  and  petted  by  everybody.  But 
more  and  more  Mrs.  Gatonby  drew  herself 
within  herself.  The  work  in  the  shop 
was  growing  scarcer  every  week,  the  need 
for  small  economies  more  pressing.  And 
now  the  idea  of  Susan's  remaining  at  the 
school  long  enough  to  become  a  pupil 
teacher  was  becoming  more  and  more  a 
doubtful  idea.  If  she  went  to  service  she 
would  be  able'  to  get  a  little  money  at 
once,  or  at  any  rate  to  relieve  her  mother 
from  the  expense  of  her  maintenance. 
The  girl  dreaded  the  thought  of  leaving 
home,  of  having 

proof  how  savoreth  of  salt 
The  bread  of  others,  and  how  hard  a  road 
The  going  down  and  up  another*s  stair. 

And  her  fear  was  of  that  extreme  and 
haunting  kind  that  can  only  come  of  igno- 
rance and  inexperience.  Yet  she  kept 
silence,  and  in  her  silence  she  hoped 
where  no  hope  was,  waited  when  nothing 
could  be  seen  to  lend  her  waiting  any  en- 


couragement. 


From  The  Comhill  Ma^:azine. 
SECTION  LIFE  IN  THE   NORTH-WEST. 

Some  few  years  since  I  formed  one  of  a 
gang  of  men  employed  on  a  section  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway ;  and,  that  line 
being  one  of  the  world's  greatest  thorough- 
fares, the  public  may  be  interested  to  hear 
something  of  the  mode  of  life  of  those 
who  help  to  keep  it  in  repair.  A  section, 
I  must  explain,  is  a  stretch  of  railway,  or 
"track,"  presided  over  by  a  ganger,  in 
Western  parlance  "  boss,"  who  has  under 
him  a  complement  of  men.  I  will  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  section  I  belonged  to, 
which  was  on  the  lonely  prairie,  within 
clear  view  of  the  Rockies,  blue  and  snow- 
capped, to  the  west. 

We  lived  in  one  of  the  frame-built 
houses  which,  all  on  the  same  model,  are 
stationed  along  the  track  at  intervals  of 
twenty  miles  or  less.  In  each  are  lodged 
two  gangs,  one  keeping  the  line  in  repair 
ten  miles  east,  the  other  ten  miles  west ; 
the  head  of  one  of  them  having  the  addi- 
tional duty  of  keeping  the  section-house 
and  boarding  the  men.  Our  boarding- 
boss  was  an  Englishman,  a  frank,  straight- 
forward fellow,  whose  buxom  wife,  besides 
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her  maternal  duties,  did  the  cooking  for 
both  gangs;  her  work,  moreover,  being 
often  mcreased  by  the  quartering  upon  us 
of  the  "surface  gang,"  a  large,  roving  de- 
tachment which  worked  sometimes  on  one 
section,  sometimes  on  another,  as  their 
services  might  be  required. 

Our  pay  was  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day, 
but  our  fellow-gang  received  two  dollars  ; 
not  owing  to  any  difference  in  their  work, 
but  to  its  lying  west  of  ours,  labor  being 
of  more  value  in  that  direction,  and  the 
line  having  been  drawn,  as  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  at  our  section.  Four  dollars  a 
week  was  deducted  from  our  wages  for 
board,  and,  considering  the  excellence  of 
the  fare,  the  charge  was  moderate.  Beef- 
steak and  potatoes,  beans  and  bacon,  por- 
ridge, or  "  mush  "  as  it  was  called,  bread 
and  butter,  sweets,  pies,  etc.,  with  the 
unvarying  accompaniment  of  tea,  figured 
abunciantly  at  the  three  "  square  meals  " 
to  which  we  sat  down  daily ;  Sunday's  bill 
of  fare  being  extra  good.  We  were  cer- 
tainly fortunate  in  our  boarding-boss  and 
his  wife ;  but  as  far  as  my  experience  went 
the  other  sections  fared  equally  well,  with 
some  few  exceptions. 

At  six  A.M.  we  rose,  awakened  by  the 
stentorian  cry,  "  Come,  arouse  ! "  of  the 
boarding-boss.  Breakfast  followed,  and 
at  seven  nominally,  for  it  was  often  later, 
our  boss,  a  genial,  burly  Austrian,  yclept 
for  shortness  "Joe,"  would  summon  us  to 
our  duties  with  a  •*  Now,  poys,  all  aboord ! " 
—  in  allusion  to  the  hand-car  on  which, 
when  we  had  placed  it  on  the  rails,  we 
drove  to  the  scene  of  our  labors,  which 
was  sometimes  close  by,  at  others  several 
miles  distant.  In  the  latter  case  we  would 
occasionally  take  our  dinner  with  us,  when 
the  excursion  would  be  facetiously  spoken 
of  as  a  picnic. 

A  word  as  to  the  hand-car  which  figured 
so  prominently  in  our  work.  It  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  flat  open  truck  on  wheels, 
which  raised  it  about  a  couple  of  feet 
above  the  rails,  on  and  off  which  it  could 
be  lifted  by  four  men,  two  at  each  end. 
It  afforded  comfortable  standing-room  for 
six,  though  more  were  often  crowded  on 
it,  the  men  standing  up  to  "pump,"  as 
working  the  handles  by  means  of  which  it 
was  propelled  was  called.  To  the  genu- 
ine old  railroad  man  this  little  machine  is 
an  object  of  much  interest  and  care. 
There  is  a  sort  of  dirge-like  chant  con- 
cerning it,  the  only  line  I  can  recall  being 
that  with  which  each  verse  concludes,  — 

And,  Jerry,  go  ile  the  car  I 
a  duty  which,  however  the  said  Jerry  may 


have  attended  to  it,  was  always  most  con- 
scientiously performed  by  Joe. 

Our  gang  was  a  strange  mixture,  headed 
by. the  good-natured  Austrian,  our  boss-* 
whose  knowledge  of  English,  by  the  way, 
was  very  limited.  Under  him  were  two 
young  Prussians,  brothers,  who,  having 
been  prospecting  in  the  Rockies,  had  lost 
their  outfit  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Bow 
River;  an  old  Irish-Canadian,  whose  chief 
characteristic  was  a  strong  disinclioatioa 
for  any  sort  of  exertion,  save  that  of  talk- 
ing; a  young  Chicagoan,  who  was  some- 
thing of  a  dude,  and  evidently  greatly 
dependent  on  the  tooth-brush  which  os- 
tentatiously protruded  from  the  outside 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat;  and  two  £q- 
glishmen,  of  whom  I  was  one.  An  old 
army  pensioner  was  with  us  for  a  time,  a 
native  of  Dublin,  and  overflowing  with 
amusing  reminiscences  of  his  soldier  life 
in  India.  But  section  work  was  not  con- 
genial to  him,  and  one  fine  day,  with  his 
little  bundle  slung  over  his  shoulder,  he 
bade  us  good-bye,  and  tramped  down  East. 
I  had  well-nigh  forgotten  our  Birmingham 
man,  who,  cut  adrift  as  he  was  from  civil- 
ization, clung  desperately  to  his  last  ves- 
tige of  it  in  the  shape  of  a  dingy  linen 
collar,  which  he  persisted  in  wearing  long 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  anything  of  an 
ornament. 

The  sections,  indeed,  are  made  up  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  including 
almost  every  nationality.  The  gang  who 
boarded  with  us  was  no  less  curiously 
composed  than  our  own,  the  most  notice- 
able member  of  it  being  a  young  Creole,  a 
somewhat  mysterious  subject  to  our  old 
Irish-Canadian,  who  would  allude  to  him 
indiscriminately,  yet  not  without  a  touch 
of  awe,  as  "  that  Kamtchatkan,"  •*  Norwe- 
gian," or  by  any  other  out-of-the-way  des- 
ignation which  might  occur  to  him  at  the 
moment;  expressing  his  belief,  moreover, 
that  quiet  though  "the  nigger  "now  ap- 
peared, he  only  wanted  opportunity,  and  to 
be  backed  up  by  some  of  his  own  people, 
to  work  havoc  in  our  little  commonwealth, 
and  perhaps  murder  the  whole  lot  of  us. 

On  a  section  not  far  from  ours  was  an 
old  man,  a  quondam  London  clerk,  who 
had  come  over  to  the  States  to  better  his 
fortunes,  and  failing  in  this,  had  drifted 
out  here  into  section  life,  for  which,  not- 
withstanding the  indomitable  spirit  that 
possessed  him,  his  previous  habits  and 
shattered  health  rendered  him  wholly  unfit* 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  work  was  particularly  hard,  for  to  the 
ordinary  British  navvy  it  was  nothing.  I 
once  heard  such  an  one,  who  bad  been  a 
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section  hand  for  some  months,  assert  that 
during  all  that  time  he  had  not  done  one 
good  day's  work.  Seeing  me,  as  he  con- 
sidered, putting  too  much  weight  on  my 
shovel,  this  easy  soul  advised  me  not  to 
exert  myself,  for  "section  men  were  not 
supposed  to  work"  —  appealing  for  cor- 
roboration of  his  statement  to  none  other 
than  the  boss,  who  turned  off  the  question 
with  a  half  deprecatory  chuckle. 

The  work  consisted  in  keeping  the  track 
in  good,  level  order,  for  which  purpose  we 
used  a  jack  to  raise  the  sunken  rails,  shov- 
elling earth  beneath  the  ties  to  keep  them 
in  their  place.  It  would  sometimes  hap- 
pen that  after  we  had  raised  a  length  of 
track  and  had  not  finished  "tamping"  it, 
as  the  latter  operation  was  called,  a  train 
would  come  thundering  along  over  the 
shaky  spot,  making  the  ties  heave  up  and 
down  in  a  manner  remarkable  to  behold, 
and  necessitating  our  doing  the  work  all 
over  again. 

A  piece  of  work  having  been  satisfac- 
torily accomplished,  and  there  being 
scarcely  time  to  finish  off  another,  Joe, 
regarding  the  job  with  a  critical  eye,  would 
remark,  "  Dot's  pooty  goot ;  leetle  rest 
now."  And,  reloading  the  pipe,  which 
was  rarely  out  of  his  mouth,  he  would 
bring  himself  comfortably  to  anchor,  an 
example  we  were  not  slow  to  follow,  only 
arising  on  the  stereotyped  call,  "Shoofels 
on  de  car!"  —  which,  being  interpreted, 
meant  that  we  were  to  gather  up  our  tools 
and  prepare  for  our  homeward  journey. 

Joe,  though  a  thorough  and  conscien- 
tious worker,  was  yet  of  an  easy-going 
disposition,  and  most  of  his  gang  were 
ready  enough  to  impose  upon  him.  This 
state  of  things  was  not  peculiar  to  our 
section,  there  being  an  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  supervision  in  these  parts,  the 
roadmaster  (ours,  by  the  way,  was  an  En- 
glishman, and  had  risen  from  the  ranks) 
only  occasionally  traversing  the  line.  Ret- 
ribution, however,  is  nearly  sure  to  over- 
take the  habitual  idler.  The  boss  on  the 
section  adjoining  ours  was  reported  to 
spend  working  hours  playing  cards  with 
his  gang.  This  young  man  ultimately  got 
bis  dismissal. 

The  monotony  of  our  work  was  now 
and  then'  enlivened  by  some  incident  of 
prairie  life,  such  as  a  party  of  Indians 
coming  up  to  us  and  gravely  shaking  hands 
all  round,  after  a  gruff  but  cordial  saluta- 
tion, consisting  of  the  one  word  nichee 
(good  man)  —  which,  with  admirable  im- 
partiality, they  bestowed  on  all  alike. 
I  remember  a  young  buck  —  far  above 
work  on  hi.s  own  account  —  being  greatly  I 
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interested  in  the  mechanism  of  our  jack, 
handling  it  with  much  guarded  curiosity, 
as  not  knowing  what  dangerous  properties 
it  might  conceal.  Totally  unlike  are  these 
representatives  of  the  noble  savage  from 
the  spruced-up  specimens  one  sees  in 
shows  —  their  faces  thickly  bedaubed  with 
red  and  yellow,  their  gay-colored,  but 
usually  grimy  blankets  wrapped  around 
them,  and  their  stony  glare,  which  we 
would  back  any  day  against  that  of  Ten- 
nyson's Britisher. 

Once,  but  this  was  in  the  section-house, 
we  were  honored  by  a  visit  from  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  ex-chief  of  the  Crow- 
feet—  a  splendid  and  savage  old  man, 
such  as  Walt  Whitman  would  have  de- 
lighted in,  yet  not  unused  apparently  to 
the  ways  of  society,  judging  from  his 
courtly  bow  in  shaking  hands  with  us. 
He  showed  us  an  exquisitely  finished  rifle, 
a  gift  of  former  days,  allowing  us  in  turn 
to  examine  it,  he  looking  on  the  while 
much  as  a  mother  might  who  had  con- 
signed her  offspring  into  strange  hands. 

Those  of  us  who  were  sportingly  in- 
clined took  our  guns  with  us  on  the  car  in 
autumn,  and  many  a  shot  did  we  have  at 
the  prairie  chickens,  as  they  were  called 
—  though  no  chickens  in  size.  Wild 
ducks  and  geese  also  abounded  in  the 
marshy  pools  with  which  the  prairie  around 
was  studded;  but  they  did  not  seek  us 
out,  as  did  the  chickens.  Wonderfully 
tame  birds  these,  or  else  weary  of  life,  for 
they  seemed  absolutely  to  enjoy  being 
shot  at.  Approaching  to  within  a  distance 
of  a  dozen  paces  or  so,  they  would  come 
to  a  dead  stop,  watching  us  stolidly.  One 
of  them  once  took  its  stand  close  to  the 
telegraph -operator's  shanty  —  ordep6t,  to 
give  it  its  proper  designation  —  and  it  was 
ludicrous  to  observe  that  gentleman  pot- 
ting away  at  it  with  his  revolver,  the  bird 
regarding  him  with  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence. At  each  shot,  the  operator,  a  tall, 
grave-looking  man  with  a  stoop,  stealthily 
advanced  a  step,  and  there  is  no  saying 
but  that  he  might  eventually  have  accom- 
plished his  purpose  had  not  one  of  the 
young  Prussians,  whose  ardor  had  been 
kindled  by  the  sounds  of  firing,  rushed, 
shot-gun  in  hand,  upon  the  scene,  and 
dropping  on  one  knee  to  ensure  his  aim, 
put  an  end  to  the  Englishman's  little  game 
and  the  suicidal  fowl  at  one  and  the  same 
moment ;  gleefully  making  ofiE  with  the 
"ploonder,"  as  he  would  have  called  it. 

When  there  was  nothing  in  particular 
to  be  done  on  the  section,  we  would  drive 
the  car  to  a  spring  several  miles  off  and 
fetch  home  a  barrel  of  good  water.    Not 
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far  from  the  section-house  was  a  small 
pool,  or  "sluice,"  from  which  all  the  water 
used  for  cooking  and  drinking  purposes 
was  ordinarily  obtained.  But  when  I 
mention  that  m  ladling  it  out  we  had  to 
exercise  some  care  to  avoid  taking  up  any 
of  the  tadpoles  and  other  small  fry  with 
which  it  was  stocked,  it  will  be  seen  that 
our  sallies  after  a  purer  supply  were  not 
quite  labor  lost  —  so  far  at  least  as  our 
own  comfort  was  concerned. 

Pleasant  it  was,  this  car-driving  over 
the  track,  in  the  fine  autumn  mornings, 
when  the  oppressive  heat  with  its  swarms 
of  mosquitoes  was  over.  Around  us 
stretched  the  prairie,  illimitable  on  every 
side,  its  air  of  loneliness  relieved  perhaps 
by  a  cavalcade  of  Indians  on  their  ponies, 
moving  slowly  over  the  plain,  accompanied 
by  their  squaws  and  papooses,  the  latter 
attached  in  some  ingenious  fashion,  along 
with  the  rest  of  their  household  gods,  to 
the  trailing  ends  of  the  tepee-poles,  their 
yelping  dogs  bringing  up  the  rear.  Fail- 
ing this  spectacle,  there  was  never  want- 
ing the  smaller  game  of  the  prairie  to 
divert  our  gaze.  Now  we  would  scare  a 
gopher  out  of  the  track,  where  it  had  been 
burrowing  to  itself  a  hole ;  anon  a  badger 
would  be  spied  making  along  as  fast  as 
its  unwieldy  body  would  permit,  this  latter 
apparition  never  failing  to  cause  intense 
excitement  amongst  the  gang,  most  of 
whom,  armed  with  shovels,  would  jump 
off  the  car,  and  haste  to  the  massacre  of 
the  unoffending  beast,  towards  whose  spe- 
cies they  seemed  to  entertain  an  inex- 
plicable but  deep-rooted  spite.  On  one 
of  the  luckless  creatures  succeeding  in 
reaching  its  hole  in  time  to  elude  its  pur- 
suers they,  with  fiendish  malignity,  used 
the  shovels  with  which  they  had  hoped  to 
smash  its  head,  to  earth  up  the  opening 
of  its  lair,  stamping  the  ground  down 
viciously  to  make  sure  of  their  prisoner. 
It  was  our  two  Berliners,  I  must  in  justice 
state,  who  were  the  perpetrators  of  this 
gentle  deed. 

More  rarely  a  fox  would  bound,  flashing, 
tail  in  air,  over  the  prairie,  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  lightning,  till  I  could  fanc^  the 
hounds  were  in  pursuit,  and  hear  in  imagi- 
nation the  blast  of  the  huntsman*s  horn. 
In  the  twilight,  as  we  were  driving  home, 
an  owl  would  now  and  then  alight  on  the 
rail,  waiting  till  our  car  was  nearly  on  her, 
then  sluggishly  flying  on  a  few  paces 
ahead:  repeating  the  manoeuvre  in  solemn 
fashion,  as  if  impelled  to  it  by  some  mys- 
terious impulse.  At  this  hour,  too,  might 
be  heard  the  wailing  of  the  foxes,  convey- 


ing an  impression  of  unutterable  woe,  or 
the  distant  barking  of  coyotes. 

Later  on  in  the  season  the  ground  would 
be  covered  with  snow,  the  frosted  rails 
glistening  brightly  in  the  clear  sunshine, 
and  giving  forth  a  cheery  ring  beneath  the 
wheels  of  our  car.  Away  we  would  spin 
over  the  track,  pumping  leisurely  while  on 
the  level ;  with  greater  vigor  up  the  long 
steep  grades ;  and  resting,  so  to  speak,  on 
our  oars  on  gaining  a  summit,  leaving  the 
little  car  to  rush  of  herself  down  the  re* 
verse  slope,  the  keen  air  whistling  in  our 
faces,  imparting  a  sense  of  exhilaration 
akin  to  that  produced  by  tobogganing. 

Occasionally  we  would  be  surprised  by 
a  train,  and  then  indeed  we  were  forced  to 
pump  our  hardest,  straining  every  nerve 
to  reach  a  handy  spot  where  we  could  get 
our  car  off  the  line,  and  succeeding  per* 
haps  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  the  train 
speeding  past  us  the  moment  we  were 
safely  on. 

In  connection  with  this  I  may  relate  an 
incident  which  might  have  cost  us  our 
lives.  We  had  received  orders  from  the 
road-master  to  unload  a  gravel-train  which, 
he  said,  would  stop  at  a  point  he  indicated 
—  about  a  mile  up  the  track  —  at  eight 
o'clock  that  evening.  Toward  that  hour 
accordingly,  seeing  from  afar  the  light  of 
an  approaching  train,  we  got  our  car  on 
the  rail  and  drove  down  to  meet  her.  Joe 
was  in  one  of  the  excitable  moods  to 
which,  notwithstanding  his  usually  phleg- 
matic disposition,  he  was  subject;  and, 
urged  on  by  his  repeated  injunctions  to 
"poomp,"  we  made  our  car  fly  over  the 
frosted  rails. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  we  did  not 
perceive  till  it  was  too  late  that  the  train 
was  coming  upon  us,  having  trusted  to  her 
stopping  at  the  place  indicated.  But  no, 
on  she  came,  her  red  light  looming  dan- 
gerously near.  Joe  made  frantic  efforts 
to  stop  the  car,  pressing  heavily  on  the 
brake,  and  in  tones  of  concentrated  energy 
bidding  his  crew  "no  poomp,"  somewhat 
needlessly,  as  may  be  imagined.  But  the 
rails  were  slippery,  the  car  going  down  an 
incline,  and  the  train  was  on  us  in  a  flash. 
We  had  barely  time  to  leap  off  to  the 
right  and  left,  landing  in  a  variety  of  un- 
studied attitudes,  before  the  cow-catcher 
struck  our  car  and  sent  her  flying,  a 
broken  splinter  hitting  our  old  Irish- 
Canadian,  though  without  serious  injury, 
in  the  back.  The  train  pulled  up  immecfi- 
ately,  when  we  discovered  that  it  was  not 
our  expected  gravel-train,  but  the  pay- 
car,  which   travels  the  line  periodically, 
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freighted  with  the  men^s  wages,  and  which 
had  been  long  overdue. 

In  the  midst  of  our  confusion  appeared 
the  pompous  paymaster,  resplendent  in 
SQOw-white  shirt,  the  engine-driver,  lantern 
in  hand,  following  closely  after.  Joe  re- 
sponding manfully  to  their  remonstrances, 
in  a  strange  new  jargon  which  was  neither 
*  Dutch  nor  English,  but  born  evidently  of 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  poured 
forth  in  torrents  his  explanations,  which, 
judging  from  his  tone  and  gesture,  were 
all  of  the  exculpatory  order,  and  which  did 
not  throw  much  light  on  the  affair. 

This  scene  being  ended,  and  the  train 
having  vanished  into  darkness,  we  discon- 
solately gathered  together  the  fragments 
of  our  shattered  car  and  piled  them  in  a 
heap  at  the  side  of  the  track.  Then,  sadly 
shouldering  our  shovels,  we  marched 
home,  a  crestfallen  band,  poor  Joe,  on 
whom  was  thrown  the  brunt  of  the  catas- 
trophe, and  who,  moreover,  had  to  bear 
the  incessant  nagging  of  the  old  Irish- 
Canadian,  whose  shoulder  still  smarted 
from  his  recent  hurt,  at  the  head  of  it. 
Our  fellow-gang,  to  whom  the  news  had 
travelled,  were  waiting  to  greet  us  with 
derisive  jeers,  accusing  us  of  having  at- 
tempted to  wreck  the  pay-car  that  we 
might  enrich  ourselves  wiih  the  booty. 
It  was  not  until  the  following  morning  that 
the  gravel-train,  after  which  we  had  gone 
such  a  disastrous  journey,  arrived. 

Our  new  hand-car  —  for  of  course  the  old 
one  had  to  be  replaced  —  nearly  came  to 
grief  likewise  shortly  afterwards.  We  were 
working  away  leisurelv  one  breezy  morn- 
ing, never  thinking  01  our  car,  which  we 
bad  left  close  by  on  the  rails,  when  one  of 
our  men,  chancing  to  look  up,  noticed  that 
she  had  given  us  the  slip.  The  wind  had 
set  her  a-going,  and  the  line  sloping  at  that 
part,  there  she  was,  about  a  mile  off,  plac- 
idly continuing  her  course,  and  —  alack 
for  the  **  cussedness  of  things  in  general  " 
—  a  train  was  rushing  up  to  meet  her. 
Making  after  her  with  all  speed  we  over- 
took the  truant  just  in  time  to  lift  her  o£E 
the  track  before  the  train  went  past. 

These  were  not  the  only  tricks  our  hand- 
car played  on  us.  Once,  as  we  were  going 
rapidly  over  a  switch,  one  of  her  wheels 
came  loose,  and  she  toppled  sideways, 
sending  our  gallant  chief  flying  —  alight- 
ing on  all  fours.  Another  time,  when  we 
were  returning  home  laden  with  logs  which 
we  had  picked  up  for  firewood,  one  of 
them  fell  off  on  the  rail,  and  the  car, 
bumping  over  it,  gave  a  violent  jerk,  forc- 
ing me,  without  an  instant's  preparation, 
to  the  performance  of  a  complete  somer- 


sault. Hand-car  accidents  are  not  always 
of  this  light  nature.  On  a  section  not  far 
from  ours,  a  man  fell  off  on  the  track  in 
front  of  the  car,  which  went  over  him, 
seriously  injuring  his  back. 

There  are  often  heavy  rainfalls  in  the 
summer,  during  which  no  work  is  thought 
of.  In  my  time  it  once  rained  three  con- 
secutive days,  we  occupying  ourselves 
meanwhile  with  card-playing,  reading,  or 
doing  nothing,  as  suited  us  best  —  the  pay 
going  on  as  regular  as  clockwork.  More* 
over,  if  a  man  wanted  a  day  off  for  any 
reasonable  purpose,  he  could  get  it  for  the 
asking.  Not  a  cent,  either,  would  be  de- 
ducted from  his  wages  if  he  was  laid  up 
through  sickness  for  a  time.  Amongst  a 
partyDf  men  who  had  tramped  from  Mon- 
tana and  were  taken  on  the  section  was 
a  Swede,  who  almost  immediately  comr 
plained  of  rheumatism,  and  fully  a  month 
did  he  spend  within  the  precincts  of  the 
house,  on  the  fiat  of  his  back  for  the  most 
part,  losing  never  a  day's  pay,  and  care- 
fully tended  the  while.  His  health  im- 
proving, he  was  afterwards  employed  in 
light  housework. 

Besides  the  regular  pay,  we  made  over- 
time when  there  was  any  special  work  to 
be  done,  as  the  unloading  of  gravel-trains, 
etc  Occasionally  also  we  worked  on  Suni 
days,  greatly  against  the  principles  of 
our  old  Irish-Canadian,  who  asserted  that 
money  thus  made  never  did  one  any  good. 
But  his  scruples  on  this  head,  I  suspect, 
fell  in  very  conveniently  with  his  constitu* 
tional  love  of  repose.  One  evening  to- 
wards the  end  of  summer,  on  our  way 
home  we  extinguished  a  prairie  fire,  beat: 
ing  the  flames  out  with  our  all-serviceable 
shovels ;  and  for  this  exploit,  which  occu- 
pied us  scarcely  over  an  hour,  the  grass 
being  low  at  this  part  and  the  wind  mod- 
erate, we  were  book^ed  for  half  a  day's 
overtime. 

For  some  days  afterwards  it  fell  to  our 
regular  work,  when  the  wind  suited,  to 
burn  the  grass  to  within  a  distance  of 
about  sixty  feet  on  either  side  of  the  track, 
to  guard  against  fires  being  kindled  by 
sparks  from  passing  engines.  Joe  would 
march  ahead,  trailing  a  bundle  of  lighted 
rags  which  he  had  saturated  in  oil  and  fas- 
tened to  a  wire.  With  this  he  fired  the 
grass,  his  trusty  gang  leisurely  following 
him  in  single  fife,  armed  each  with  an  0I4 
sack  with  which  to  smite  out  the  flames 
when  their  appointed  limit  was  reached. 

These  precautions  having  been  neg- 
lected on  the  section  west  of  the  house, 
a  fire  broke  out  in  that  direction,  and, 
speeded  by  the  wind,  made  straight  for 
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owed  it,  I 
was  saved. 


our  abode.  We  were  working  at  some 
distance  off,  the  other  gang  being  miles 
away  on  their  section.  It  was  a  race  be- 
tween us  and  the  fire,  and  we  were  not  in 
time  to  burn  all  round  the  house.  In  this 
extremity  we  had  to  rely  almost  solely  on 
the  buckets  of  water  with  which  the  good- 
wife  supplied  us  from  a  barrel  at  hand, 
handing  them  to  us  quick  as  lightning, 
with  never  a  word,  and  not  for  one  mo- 
her  presence  of  mind.  We 
elieve,  to  her  that  the  house 
As  it  was,  two  fine  haystacks 
close  by,  worth  some  sixty  dollars  each, 
were  destroyed.  And  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  forethought  of  one  of  the  young 
Prussians  in  driving  the  two  little  squeal- 
ing pigs  into  a  place  of  shelter,  our  ooard- 
ing-boss  would  have  sustained  still  further 
loss. 

Very  sparingly  disposed  were  those 
same  Prussians,  as  I  discovered  after- 
wards to  my  cost ;  for  in  an  evil  moment 
I  yielded  to  their  persuasions  to  set  up 
housekeeping  with  them  on  our  own  hook 
in  a  miserable  though  curiously  ingenious 
little  hovel  of  their  own  construction. 
Here  I  learned  how  far  the  force  of  econ- 
omy could  go,  and  the  lesson  certainly  was 
not  worth  tne  price.  We  took  it  in  turn  to 
cook,  but  their  watchful  eye  was  rarely 
off  mc  in  my  experiments  in  that  line.  If 
I  were  to  put  what  they  considered  a  grain 
too  much  sugar  in  the  cakes,  or  committed 
any  like  extravagance,  one  or  other  of 
them  would  be  sure  to  jump  up  excitedly 
and  stay  my  hand,  exclaiming,  with  an 
assumption  of  playfulness,  it  is  true,  but 
in  tones  vibrating  with  the  most  genuine 
solicitude:  *^  Du  bist  verriickt,  mein 
Kind !  Know  you  not  dere  vas  von  hun- 
ered  cents  in  von  dollar  .'*  Yah,  it  all 
counts  oop,  I  tell  you."  From  having 
had  enormous  appetites  in  the  section- 
house,  they  became  abstemious  to  an 
almost  dangerous  degree.  The  youneer 
of  the  two  would  frequently  throw  him- 
self at  dinner-time  on  his  couch,  light  his 
pipe,  and,  smoking  furiously,  assert  that 
he  had  "no  hoonger."  I  could  almost 
have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  follow  his 
example  on  the  days  when  prairie  chicken 
—  a  dish  I  had  once  delighted  in  —  fig- 
ured on  the  table,  I  having  had  the  pluck- 
ing and  otherwise  revolting  preparation  of 
it  for  the  oven  the  night  before.  Their 
incessant  fussiness,  moreover,  and  per- 
petual "  monkeying  "  over  some  unneces- 
sary contrivance  or  other,  were  not  a  little 
trying  to  my  British  phlegm.  And  it  was 
certainly  aggravating,  at  what  should  have 
been  the  peaceful  close  of  day,  when  the 


section  work  as  well  as  mv  own  additional 
labors  of  cooking,  baking  bread,  and  other 
incidental  items  were  over,  to  be  asked  to 
assist  in  the  furtherance  of  some  scheme 
which  to  me  seemed  wholly  useless. 

This  was  in  the  fall.  Such  close  quar- 
ters during  the  hot  season,  especially  at 
night,  with  the  windows  shut  against  the  , 
mosquitoes,  would  have  been  unbearable. 
In  the  section-house,  if  by  chance  a  win- 
dow were  left  open,  they  would  swarm  in 
b^  myriads,  rendering  sleep  utterly  impos- 
sible. On  one  such  occasion  I  and  some 
others  sought  refuge  outside,  where  we 
made  a  dense  smoke  by  burning  a  pile  of 
dry  plants,  the  only  way  to  keep  our  tor- 
mentors off.  It  was  amusing  to  watch 
the  old  cow  making  for  the  fire,  into  the 
smoke  of  which  she  eagerly  thrust  her 
head,  as  grateful  as  we  were  for  the  relief 
it  afforded. 

A  very  intelligent  animal  was  this  cow, 
and  an  object  of  just  pride  to  the  board- 
ing-boss. However  far  off  on  the  prairie 
she  may  have  strayed,  appearing  but  as  a 
speck  in  the  distance,  her  master  had  only 
to  make  himself  visible,  and  call  out  in 
rousing  accents  **  Cow-a !  Cow-al"and 
she  would  come  bounding  clumsily  to- 
wards him  to  be  milked,  whisking  her  tail 
in  the  exuberance  of  her  affection.  There 
came  a  time,  however,  when  she  no  longer 
responded  to  his  appeal,  a  number  of 
other  cows  which  he  had  introduced  upon 
the  scene  having  exercised  a  demoralizing 
effect  upon  her.  It  was  sad  to  see  him 
stand  shouting,  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
lungs,  the  old  familiar  cry  —  she  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  it,  and  one  or  other  of  us 
would  have  to  act  for  the  nonce  the  part  of 
cow-boy. 

Besides  the  plague  of  the  mosquitoes, 
though  fortunately  not  in  their  numbers, 
or  soon  nothing  of  us  would  have  been 
left,  there  was  a  species  of  large  black 
fiy,  with  a  pair  of  huge  mandibles  and  a 
voracious  appetite,  which  it  sought  to  ap- 
pease on  our  blood.  Sharp  and  sudden 
was  the  onslaught  of  this  monster  —  one 
hasty  nip,  as  from  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
it  was  gone,  but,  looking  at  the  smarting 
spot,  you  would  see  its  token  in  a  drop  (3 
blood. 

One  broiling  summer's  day  I  ventured 
on  a  bathe  in  the  marshy  lake  near  the 
section-house.  Not  one  of  these  flies 
was  visible  when  1  reached  the  water,  and, 
armed  with  a  handkerchief  in  case  of 
emergency,  I  boldly  waded  in,  scaring  off 
a  fiock  of  ducks  which  had  been  placidly 
sunning  themselves  on  its  glassy  surface. 
The  lake  was  of  pretty  wide  extent,  lying 
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level  with  the  praine,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  no  more  than  knee-deep  in 
any  part.  No  sooner  had  I  got  well  out 
beyond  its  sedgy  border  than  the  fun  (for 
the  flies,  that  is)  began,  and  one  came 
hovering  near  me,  my  unprotected  state 
no  doubt  presenting  most  unusual  attrac- 
tions. I  flicked  it  off,  and  was  sharply 
bitten  in  the  rear  by  another,  of  whose 
presence  I  had  not  till  then  been  aware. 
Gradually  the  number  of  my  assailants 
increased,  and  fierce  and  fast  waged  the 
unequal  combat  —  flick  here,  bite  there. 
In  vain  I  sought  refuge  in  the  none  too 
pellucid  shallows  of  the  lake  —  my  head 
was  still  at  their  mercy.  In  vain  I  grov- 
elled altogether  beneath  the  surface ;  want 
of  breath  forced  me  up  again,  until  the 
battle  degenerated  on  my  part  into  a  sort 
of  wild  Indian  war-dance,  the  handker- 
chief, which  I  swept  madly  about,  doing 
duty  for  a  tomahawk.  And  something  of 
the  old  brave's  delight  in  slaughter  in- 
spired me  when  I  laid  an  enemy  low.  But 
the  **raskils  "  were  too  many  for  me,  and, 
sore  discomfited,  I  at  last  beat  a  hasty 
and  ignominious  retreat,  closely  followed 
by  my  adversaries,  who  kept  skirmishing 
around  to  the  bitter  end. 

Winter  sets  in  early  in  the  North-West, 
and  from  the  commencement  of  the  dark 
mornings  we  never  started  to  work  before 
eight  o^lock,  sometimes,  after  driving  out 
to  raise  a  piece  of  track,  finding  the  ground 
impenetrable  to  our  shovels,  owing  to  the 
frost.  On  such  occasions  we  were  free 
to  occupy  ourselves  as  we  chose,  some  of 
the  men  preparing  traps  for  foxes,  or  else 
investigating  results  with  regard  to  those 
they  had  set  over  night  — fox-skins  meet- 
ing with  a  ready  sale.  Only  a  few  of  the 
hands  are  kept  on  after  November,  two  on 
each  section,  the  rest  getting  free  passes 
east,  there  being  next  to  no  work  on  the 
track  until  the  frost  breaks  up. 

It  is  in  the  spring  that  the  majority  of 
the  laborers  find  their  way  to  these  parts, 
and  many  of  those  fresh  from  the  old 
countr)'  probably  know  little  of  the  sort  of 
life  awaiting  them.  For  one  thing,  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  being  prohib- 
ited, the  uninitiated  and  thirsty  pilgrim 
experiences  a  rough  awakening  when,  at 
one  of  the  Western  towns  his  train  may 
stop  at,  making  straight  for  a,  saloon,  of 
which  there  are  no  lack,  he,  in  the  inno- 
cence of  his  heart,  demands  refreshment 
for  his  failing  spirit  in  the  shape  of  beer. 
Not  that  his  request  is  denied,  for  he  is 
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immediately  supplied  by  the  obliging  bar- 
tender with  a  glass  —  fortunately  for  him 
a  small  one,  though  its  cost  is  ten  cents  — 
containing  a  villanous  compound,  looking, 
it  is  true,  not  unlike  the  genuine  article  at 
its  muddiest,  but  the  only  effect  of  which, 
if  taken  in  any  quantity,  is  to  produce 
unlimited  nausea.  Such,  however,  is  the 
force  of  imagination,  or  of  Habit,  for  I  can 
attribute  it  to  nothing  else,  that  men  will 
sit  playing  cards  by  the  hour,  the  stakes 
being  that  delectable  concoction,  which 
they  make  believe  to  toss  off  with  a  relish, 
though  next  to  the  pleasure  of  winning 
the  game,  in  this  case  if  in  any,  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  that  of  losing  it.  But 
for  all  the  care  taken  to  keep  intoxicants 
out  of  the  country,  spirits  are  smuggled 
and  surreptitiously  sold  up  here.  Some 
of  our  men  going  up  to  Calgary  got  as 
drunk  as  any  British  navvy  could  desire 
on  the  wretched  stu£E  palmed  off  as  whis- 
key, and  at  the  most  exorbitant  price. 

The  great  drawback  to  section  life, 
when  remote  from  any  town,  is  the  dreari- 
ness and  monotony  of  its  surroundings, 
which  would  be  apt  to  depress  the  spints 
even  of  a  Mark  Tapley,  and  few  of  us 
were  sorry  to  receive  our  discharge. 

It  was  late  one  bleak  November  night, 
the  snow  lying  thick  upon  the  ground, 
that  the  train  which  was  to  bear  us  to 
Winnipeg,  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
miles,  came  down  from  the  Rockies, 
already  nearly  full  of  men  it  had  picked 
up  from  the  sections  on  its  way.  Short 
time  was  given  us  to  get  "aboard,"  and 
the  two  young  Prussians,  who  were  to 
stay  on  with  Joe  for  the  winter,  obligingly 
helped  me  in  with  my  box  (having,  as  I 
afterwards  discovereci,  greatly  lightened 
it  of  its  contents).  The  last  image  on  my 
mind  was  that  of  Joe,  standing  somewhat 
disconsolately  watching  our  departure,  his 
honest  countenance  scantily  illumined  by 
the  light  from  the  telegraph  operator's 
shanty.  The  scene  of  our  sometime 
labors  was  soon  left  far  behind,  as  on  we 
sped,  stopping  at  each  section  on  our  way 
to  take  in  living  freight,  until  the  cars 
were  crammed.  A  motley  crew  we  were, 
and  cooped  up  together  through  what 
seemed  an  eternity,  the  only  diversion 
being  the  passing  of  the  train-boy  at  in- 
tervals through  our  midst  offering  his 
wares  for  sale,  and  the  occasional  quar- 
relling of  the  men  after  the  whiskey  region 
had  been  reached. 
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HANS     SACHS:    THE    PEOPLE'S    GOETHE 
OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

BY  KARL  BLIND. 

Those  who  went  to  hear,  during  one  of 
the  recent  London  seasons,  Richard  Wag- 
ner*s  "Master-singers  of  Nuremberg," 
invariably  came  back  with  a  feeling  of 
delight.  Friends  and  foes  of  the  so-called 
"  music  of  the  future "  joined,  in  this 
case,  in  a  chorus  of  applause. 

The  "music  of  the  future,"  we  may 
say  in  passing,  is  not  a  word  of  the  com- 
poser's own  coining.  It  was  invented  by 
an  adversary,  and  afterwards  —  as  has  so 
often  happened  in  history  —  attributed  to 
the  victim  himself.  Hans  Sachs  never 
said  of  himself,  as  is  so  often  asserted, 
that  he  was 

a  shoe- 
maker and  poet  too. 
("  Hans  Sachs  war  ein  Schuh- 
macher  und  Poet  dazu.**) 

Yet  this  absurd  ditty  is  almost  the  only 
thing  some  men  know,  or  believe  they 
know,  of  the  works  of  the  patriarch  of  the 
master-singers  and  the  father  of  the  Ger- 
man secular  drama.  So  also,  Richard 
Wagner  is  guiltless  of  having  described 
his  own  compositions  as  the  "  music  of  the 
future.''  In  a  letter  to  Hector  Berlioz, 
contained  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Wag- 
ner's "Collected  Writings  and  Poems," 
the  reader  may  find  the  details  of  this 
quid  pro  quo. 

But  by  one  of  those  strange  freaks  of 
ill-luck,  against  which  the  best-intentioned 
are  not  always  proof,  Wagner  himself 
commits  the  unpardonable  mistake  of  put- 
ting in  the  mouth  of  "  the  people's  Goethe 
of  the  sixteenth  century  that  self-same 
rhyme  which  some  bigoted  Romanist  hater 
of  the  memory  of  Hans  Sachs  had  weakly 
invented  as  a  would-be  squib  against  him  ! 

However,  opinion  here  and  abroad  is  at 
one  on  the  exquisite  charm  of  the  music 
in  the  "  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg." 
Thoughtful  English  critics,  otherwise  not 
in  the  least  enamored  of  Wagner's  later 
style  or  second  manner,  have  pronounced 
it  to  be  of  unsurpassed  beauty  —  refined, 
captivating,  and  always  suggestive  of  the 
dramatic  sentiment  and  situation.  At  the 
same  time,  we  confess  that  the  question 
may  be  raised  whether  the  impression 
created  by  the  play  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  character  and  the  literary  impor- 
tance of  the  whilom  head  of  the  civic 
bards  of  Germany. 

In  Wagner's  play,  the  description  of 
town  life  in  the  later  mediaeval  epoch  is, 
no  doubt,  a  graphic  one.     Nor  will  the 


most  cautious  be  able  to  deny  that  the 
story  and  the  plot  are  worked  out  with 
remarkable  skill  and  much  delicacy.  The 
interest  never  flags  for  a  moment;  and 
there  are  humorous  scenes  of  irresistible 
effect,  albeit  those  strangely  err  who  as- 
sume that  the  poet  composer  meant  to 
write  a  "comic  opera." 

Still,  any  one  more  deeply  acquainted 
with  the  works  and  the  former  standing  of 
the  "  cobbler  bard  of  Nuremberg"  would 
wish  some  higher  traits  had  been  added  in 
the  treatment  of  his  figure.  Full  allow- 
ance may  certainly  be  made  for  the  play- 
wright's necessities.  Strong  contrasts  are 
always  theatrically  impressive.  Now,  by 
way  of  effective  set-off,  Walter  von  Stol- 
zing,  who,  in  the  tournament  of  song,  earns 
the  prize  for  melodic  verse,  and  carries  off, 
as  the  doubly  successful  lover,  the  charm- 
ing daughter  of  Pogner,  the  goldsmith,  is 
brought  forward,  by  Wagner,  in  colors  of 
noblest  beauty  of  mind,  as  against  a  crowd 
of  handicraftsmen  —  bakers  and  pewter- 
ers,  grocers,  soap-boilers,  and  furriers, 
who  are  mere  pedantic  dabblers  in  poetry. 
To  some  extent,  this  striking  contrast  may 
even  account  for  the  great^success  of  the 
representation.  But  from  the  natural  ten- 
dency to  exaggeration  which  is  involved 
in  the  droll  antithesis,  the  image  of  Hans 
Sachs  himself  seems  to  me  unduly  to 
suffer. 

Altogether,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
full  justice  has  been  done  to  him  in  this 
portraiture.  No  doubt,  at  the  end,  atone- 
ment is  made  for  the  insufiiciency.  Then 
the  wreath  of  honor,  gained  by  Walter  von 
Stolzing,  is  placed  by  Eve's  hand  on  the 
brow  of  Hans  Sachs,  when  the  latter  vin- 
dicates the  poetic  art  of  the  people  in  a 
patriotic  harangue  addressed  to  the  trium- 
phant young  scion  of  a  noble  family. 

This     harangue,    beginning    with    the 
words,  "  Verachtet  mirdie  Meisternicht,'* 
is  strictly  true,  historically  speaking,  as 
regards  the  national  life  of  Germany  in 
times  past.     Before  the  tribunal  of  poet- 
ical art,  long  pedigrees  and  famed  ances- 
try, however  noble  and  worthy,  escutcheon, 
spear,  and   sword,  went  for  nothing.    A 
master-singer    alone,    who    had    himself 
given  his  proofs,  could  confer  the  prize; 
and  this  he  did  on  the  sole  ground  of 
merit.    Wiicn  literature   was  no    loneer 
honored  by  courts  and  princes,  it  found  a 
safe  place  of  shelter,  in  evil  days  of  storm 
and  stress,  amon^  the  people  of  the  cities. 
There  it  was  cultivated  in  a  national  sense. 
But  for  the  master-singers,  the  true  Ger- 
man sentiment  would  nave  sadly  degen- 
!  erated.     Hence,  Wagner  is  fully  justified 
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in  making  Hans  Sachs  admonish  the 
voung  bearer  of  a  noble  name  to  give  due 
honor  to  those  civic  poets  of  the  Father- 
land as  the  guardians  of  the  patriotic 
spirit. 

In  point  of  fact,  more  might  be  said  as 
to  the  far-reaching  special  influence  of  the 
quaint  Nuremberg  master  himself.  Ay, 
through  the  distance  of  ages  Hans  Sachs 
acted  as  the  virtual  teacher  of  our  greatest 
poets  —  not  a  few  will  say :  the  greatest 
poet  which  the  German  nation  has  pro- 
duced. And  as  Wagner^s  drama  is  likely 
to  come  again  before  the  English  public, 
it  mav  well  be  worth  while  to  look  more 
closely  into  the  position  really  occupied 
by  Hans  Sachs  in  German  literature. 

For  the  purpose  of  setting  matters  at 
once  right  through  an  authority,  to  which 
roost  men  will  bow  on  a  subject  of  poetical 
judgment,  we  will,  first  and  foremost, 
quote  Goethe  himself. 

Upon  him  his  worshipping  admirers 
have  fondly  conferred  the  name  of  Alt- 
Afeister  —  a  designation  strikingly  recall- 
ing the  character  and  habits  of  the  older 
poetical  life  of  Germany,  but  rather  at 
variance  with  the  "classic,"  "Hellenic," 
**  Olympian  "  character  attributed  to  Goe- 
the. This  "  Alt-Meister  "  name  was,  nev- 
ertheless, given  for  good  reasons.  Goethe 
openly  avows  that  he  began  his  own  career 
by  taking  the  Meistersinger,  and  Hans 
Sachs  more  particularly',  as  an  example  to 
be  followed  and  lookea  up  to.     In  his  bio- 

fraphical  sketch,  "  Dichtung  und  Wahr- 
eit,"  Goethe  says  of  himself:  — 

In  order  to  find  a  congenial  poetical  soil  on 
which  we  could  take  our  stand,  and  where 
we  could  breathe  with  true  freedom  of  mind 
{Jreisinnig)^  we  had  to  ^o  back  a  few  centu- 
ries, when  solid  capacities  rose  splendidly 
from  a  chaotic  condition ;  and  thus  we  entered 
into  friendly  intercourse  with  the  poetry  of 
those  bygone  ages.  The  Minnesingers  [Ger- 
man Troubadours]  were  too  far  removed  from 
us.  We  would  first  have  had  to  study  their 
language ;  and  that  did  not  suit  us.  Our  ob- 
ject was  to  live,  and  not  to  learn.  Hans 
Sachs,  the  truly  masterly  ix)et,  was  nearest  to 
us.  A  genuine  talent,  although  not  after  the 
manner  of  those  knights  and  courtiers ;  but  a 
plain  citizen,  even  as  we  boasted  of  being. 
His  didactic  realism  agreed  with  our  bent, 
and  we  used,  on  many  occasions,  his  easy 
rhythm,  his  facile  rhyme. 

This  was  published  in  181 1,  when 
Goethe  was  at  the  mature  age  of  sixty- 
two  years.  Long  before,  in  his  "  Poetical 
Mission  of  Hans  Sachs,"  he  had  sung  the 
praise  of  the  citizen  poet  in  most  fervent 
strains;  uttering  strange  curses  against 
''the  folk  that  would  not  know  their  mas- 


ter," and  sentencing  such  recusants  "to 
be  banished  into  the  frog-pond  "  instead 
of  being  permitted  to  approach  the  serene 
heights  where  genuine  bards  dwell. 

It  is  a  somewhat  lon^ish  e£Eusion,  this 
hearty  glorification  by  Goethe  of  the  Nu- 
remberg poet  —  written,  so  to  say,  in  the 
latter's  own  archaic  style,  and  much  inter- 
larded with  words  taken  from  his  racv 
Franconian  vocabulary.  The  extraordi- 
nary esteem  in  which  Goethe  held  Hans 
Sachs  may  be  seen  from  the  two  introduc- 
tory verses.  The  "dear  master  "  is  there 
depicted  as,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  hav- 
ing put  o£E  his  dirty  leather  apron  and 
donned  a  festival  raiment, "he,  too,  rests 
on  the  seventh  day  "  from  all  the  work  he 
had  done  —  "  from  many  a  tug  and  many 
a  stroke."  But  as  the  spring  sun  touches 
him,  his  very  rest  gives  birth  to  new  work ; 
for  he  feels  that  he  is  holding  a  little 
world,  a  microcosm,  hatching  in  his  brain, 
which  is  beginning  to  move  and  to  live, 
and  which  he  would  fain  bring  forth.  Has 
he  not  —  so  Goethe's  poem  goes  on  —  an 
eye  true  and  full  of  wise  insight?  And 
is  not  his  a  loving  heart  which  fondly 
takes  in  and  makes  his  own  that  which  he 
has  seen  so  clearly  and  purely  1  Has  he 
not  a  tongue  that  clearly  pours  forth  into 
subtle  speech  ?  Ay,  the  Muses  rejoice  at 
such  qualities ;  and  hence  they  wish  to 
ordain  him  a  Mastersinger. 

Then,  a  noble,  beauteous,  and  truthful 
woman  is  introduced  —  namely,  the  Gen- 
ius of  Nature.  Under  her  guidance,  Hans 
Sachs  sees  and  portrays  the  world  with  its 
passionate  and  curiously  confused  striv- 
ings, as  Albrecht  Diirer  saw  and  por- 
trayed it.  In  rapid  allusion,  a  number  of 
other  guides  and  associates  of  the  Nu- 
remberg poet  are  referred  to ;  representa- 
tives of  history  and  mythology,  of  merry 
tales  and  mad  drollery,  as  well  as  of  ro- 
mantic love.  Taught,  spurred,  and  alter- 
nately rallied  and  nagged,  or  caressed  by 
them,  Hans  Sachs  never  ages  in  his  loving 
quality.  His  heart  will  not  grow  cold. 
At  last  Posterity  places  on  his  head  the 
oak-wreath,  which  had  always  hovered, 
with  living  foliage,  in  the  welkin,  ready  to 
descend  upon  his  brow.  A  banishing 
curse,  therefore  —  so  Goethe  concludes  — 
upon  the  croaking  crew  that  ever  ignored 
the  master ! 

In  one  thing  Goethe  was  mistaken ;  and 
his  mistake  is  easily  accounted  for.  At 
his  time,  when  he  thus  powerfully  restored 
the  memory  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  position 
which  the  latter  had  held  in  the  esteem  of 
his  contemporaries  was  utterly  obscured  ; 
and  not  even  Goethe  knew  it  in  its  full 
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extent.  Nor  were  all  the  works  of  Hans 
Sachs  then  attainable  to  the  would-be 
reader.  Goethe's  description  of  the  mas- 
ter's varied  activity  is,  therefore,  of  neces- 
sity somewhat  imperfect. 

Goethe  also  erred  in  thinking  that  it  was 
Posterity  which  placed  the  wreath  of 
honor  on  the  Nuremberg  poet's  brow. 
The  contemporaries  of  Sachs  had  done 
so.  Posterity,  on  the  contrary,  for  some 
time  forgot,  even  abused  and  vilified,  the 
people's  bard,  with  the  exception,  always, 
of  at  least  a  few  of  those  who  had  made  the 
literature  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  their 
special  study,  and  who  could  consequently 
assign  him  his  true  place.  These  circum- 
stances must  be  taken  into  account,  in 
order  not  to  lose  from  sight  the  various 
points  of  contact  which,  in  spite  of  un- 
doubted differences  growing  in  course  of 
time  more  and  more  marked,  constitute  a 
strong  and  consecutive  line  of  tradition 
from  one  school  of  song  to  the  other. 

Heroic  poetry  of  anonymous  creation, 
the  Minnesinger  schools,  and  the  Master- 
singer  guilds,  mainly  were  the  earlier  lit- 
erary outcome  of  Germany.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  high  value  now  set  upon 
what  for  some  time  had  been  much  neg- 
lected, is  the  habit,  at  present,  of  calling 
the  Minnesingers  our  "first  classics." 
The  period  of  which  Lessing,  Herder, 
Klopstock,  VVieland,  Goethe,  and  Schiller 
are  the  foremost  representatives,  is  des- 
ignated as  the  **  second  classic  epoch." 

Between  the  most  flourishing  time  of 
the  town's  poets  and  the  time  of  Goethe  a 
kind  of  break  occurred.  It  coincided  with 
the  miseries  and  the  political  disruption 
consequent  upon  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  the  intellectual 
light  of  the  nation  was  hopelessly  dimmed, 
though  master  minds,  like  Leibnitz,  the 
philosopher,  still  shone  forth  in  single 
splendor.  The  gigantic  and  protracted 
struggle  for  spiritual  freedom,  in  which 
Germany  had  been  reduced  by  the  sword, 
by  pestilence,  by  famine,  by  emigration, 
to  nearly  one-third  of  her  former  popula- 
tion, heavily  told  upon  her  whole  life, 
political,  industrial,  literary,  and,  more 
especially,  poetical. 

Once  a  country  full  of  energy,  replete 
with  song,  and  characterized  by  great 
gaiety,  Germany  now  had  a  tone  of  sad- 
ness and  iresignation  prevailing  within 
her.  Her  very  language,  with  its  com- 
bined strength  and  aptitude  for  musical 
development,  became  overlaid  with  for- 
eign elements,  and  had  to  be  gradually  pur- 
ified again  by  laborious  efforts.  Not  a  few, 
even  Leibnitz  himself,   wrote  by  prefer- 


ence in  Latin  or  French.  A  deep  chasm 
was  thus  created  between  the  cultured  and 
the  popular  classes. 

No  wonder  that,  under  such  circum« 
stances,  the  memory  of  Hans  Sachs  should 
have  grievously  suffered.  There  were  but 
too  many  who,  whilst  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  Homer,  i£schvlus,  Eurip- 
ides, and  Aristophanes,  with  Ovid,  Vergil, 
and  Horace,  even  with  the  fragments  of 
Ennius,  scarcely  knew  anything  more  of 
the  foremost  popular  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
century  than  the  ridiculous  rhyme  meant 
as  a  satire  upon  him,  but  which  has  often 
been  foolishly  held  to  be  a  short  autobio- 
graphical description  from  his  own  pen. 
Strange  to  say,  few  men  seem  even  to 
have  noted  the  glaring  impossibility  of 
Hans  Sachs  speaking  of  himself  in  the 
ditty  alluded  to  in  the  past ! 

Yet  there  had  once  been  a  time  when  his 
name  shone  over  all  German  lands ;  when 
Luther,  who  understood  something  about 
poetry  and  music,  together  with  the 
learned  Melancthon,  held  Hans  Sachs  in 
high  honor  as  a  fellow-worker  in  the 
Reformation  cause ;  and  when  impartial 
scholars  esteemed  the  poNv^r  and  richness 
of  his  language,  the  many-sidedness  of 
his  mind,  his  varied  and  extraordinary 
knowledge,  as  well  as  the  lifelike  descrip- 
tions  that  characterize  nearly  all  his  poet- 
ical works  —  barring,  we  must  add,  his 
crude  tragedies. 

The  epoch  of  the  Reformation  was  filled 
with  his  fame.  But  even  long  after  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  learned  Wagen- 
scil,  in  his  standard  work  ("  Von  der  Meis* 
tersinger  Holdseliger  Kunst:  1697),  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  the  poems  of 
Hans  Sachs  would  be  revered  as  long  as 
the  world  lasts.  This  loving  testimony 
and  over-eager  prophecy  was  not  destined 
to  be  fulfilled  during  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  terrible  misfor- 
tunes of  the  country  had  destroyed  many 
of  the  best  roots  of  German  life ;  and  thus 
the  recollection  of  the  refined  poetry  of* 
the  Minnesinger  age  almost  vanished^ 
among  the  masses,  like  a  dream  forgotten. 
The  work  done  during  the  Meistersinger 
epoch  was  first  neglected  in  those  classes 
which  would  fain  pass  as  the  guardians  of 
literary  treasures.  It  was  in  the  lower 
popular  strata  that  fragments  of  that  which 
i  to-day  is  considered  of  such  high  value 
were  really  preserved  with  loving  esteem. 

The  contemporaries  of  the  ingenious 
and  widely  famed  "Nuremberg  poet" 
(such  were  the  standing  epithets  formerly 
applied  to  Hans  Sachs)  had  likened  him 
with  rather  exaggerating  comparison  to 
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Vergil,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Euripides, 
and  other  lights  of  antiquity.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  later  times,  he  who,  in  spite 
of  his  lowly  origin,  had  acquired  a  re- 
markable amount  of  knowledge ;  who  at 
least  in  early  youth  had  apparently  learnt 
the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek,  also  of 
French ;  and  who,  if  that  is  held  doubtful, 
at  any  rate  was  acquainted  with  all  the 
then  existing  translations  of  classic  and 
other  remarkable  works,  was  by  those  who 
knew  nothing  of  him,  vilified  as  if  he  had 
been  an  ignorant  versifier  of  public  fairs. 
His  detractors  thereby  only  proved  their 
own  ignorance.  Even  the  catalogue  of 
his  library,  which  still  exists,  and  which 
comprised  the  Odyssey,  Herodotos,  iEsop, 
Ovid,  Seneca,  Plinius,  Plutarch,  Sueto- 
nius, etc.,  ought  to  put  these  slanderers 
to  shame. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  at  last  only  the 
name  of  Hans  Sachs  remained  like  a  pil- 
lar of  disgrace.  His  works  were  utterly 
forgotten  by  the  cultured  classes.  Those 
works  were  almost  lost  —  not  to  be  had 
anywhere.  Nobody  among  the  learned 
and  well-to-do  cared  for  them.  Mere  book- 
learned  arrogance  and  scheming  calumny 
joined  their  efforts  in  pursuing  his  mem- 
ory. Priestlings,  like  G6tzinger,  who  were 
well  aware  of  his  stout  championship  of 
the  Reformation  cause,  defamed  him  as  a 
'*  poor  rhymester  and  merry  Jack  Andrew  " 
(Pritschenmeister). 

Only  slowly  the  unmerited  disgrace  was 
lifted  from  his  name.  Gottsched  had  said 
already :  "  Hans  Sachs  was  the  great  mind 
that  Germany  once  admired,  and  whom 
men,  somewhat  defiantly,  liked  to  call 
*  the  Homer  of  the  Germans.' "  The  com- 
parison was  certainly  a  most  unlucky  one. 
It  shows,  however,  how  highly  his  fame 
stood  at  his  own  time. 

Far  more  cautiously,  over-cautiously, 
Ranisch  vindicated  the  poet's  memory, 
in  his  **Historisch-Kritische  Lebensbe- 
schreibung  Hans  Sachsens,"  "the  once 
famed  Mastersingerat  Nuremberg."  The 
book  was  written  in  1756,  "in  illustration 
of  the  history  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
German  poetry."  We  see  from  it  that  at 
Ranisch's  time  "many  a  burgher  and 
peasant  were  yet  in  possession  of  some 
part  of  the  works  of  Hans  Sachs,"  and 
that  these  men  of  the  people  "did  not 
easily  sell  the  treasure  so  dear  to  them  to 
any  learned  man  ;  preferring,  as  they  did, 
to  seek  pleasant  recreation  in  their  perusal 
after  work  was  done,  or  on  the  day  of 
rest." 

Twenty  years  after  Ranisch's  publica- 
tion, Wieland  and  Goethe  sought  to  re- 


store the  reputation  of  a  literary  name 
upon  which  dirt  was  heaped  ever  and  anon 
by  vile  hands.  "It  is  long  enough," 
VVieland  wrote,  "that  Germany  has  ig- 
nored her  poet,  and  that  we  all  have  for- 
gotten our  master." 

Now  there  was  no  German  w^riter  in 
those  days  more  imbued  with  Hellenic 
gracefulness  of  spirit,  or  more  character- 
ized even  by  what  is  called  French  ele- 
gance, than  Wieland  was.  His  testimony, 
together  with  that  of  Goethe,  is  therefore 
of  special  importance. 

Bertuch,  directing  attention  to  Wie- 
land's  and  Goethe's  opinion,  wrote,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  in  an  appeal  for  the 
re-edition  of  the  collected  works  of  the 
poet : — 

Hans  Sachs  I  How  many  are  there  among 
us  Germans  who  know  more  of  that  man  than 
that  such  was  his  name  ?  But  his  mind,  his 
heart,  his  high  practical  genius,  his  way  of 
observing  Nature,  of  rendering  her  impres- 
sions truthfully,  like  the  purest  mirror  —  who 
knows  all  this,  except  perhaps  a  few  who  do 
not  consider  it  too  irksome  a  task  to  dig  for 
sunken  treasures  of  our  country's  literature  in 
old,  dusty  libraries?  Had  Goethe  and  Wie- 
land not  raised  in  the  Teutsche  Merkur  (1766) 
a  noble  and  well-merited  monument  of  honor 
to  him,  his  memory  would  surely  yet  slumber 
among  us;  and  his  works,  the  richest  and 
most  splendid  treasure  of  German  mediaeval 
poetry,  would  perish  forever.  Shall  we  allow 
our  Ennius  to  be  lost?  Shall  Englishmen 
and  Frenchmen  put  us  to  shame  ? 

The  edition  intended  by  Bertuch  never 
came  out,  owing  to  the  lack  of  interest  in 
those  days.  In  spite  of  Goethe's  and 
Wieland's  appeal,  the  wealthier  classes 
were  still  too  far  estranged  then  from  a 
due  appreciation  of  their  own  country's 
old  intellectual  life. 

People  were  content  with  wretched  ex- 
tracts from  which  no  true  image  and  full 
i  mpression  could  be  gathered  of  a  poet  who 
had  exercised  great  influence  even  on  the 
mind  of  Goethe.  We  know  better  now. 
We  can,  however,  still  remember,  with  a 
degree  of  retrospective  indignation,  the 
time  —  not  more  than  some  twenty  or 
even  fifteen  years  ago  —  when  it  was 
rather  uphill  work  to  convince  the  public 
at  large  of  the  desirability  of  bringing  out 
a  complete  and  critically  arranged  edition 
of  the  extensive  works  of  Hans  Sachs, 
as  well  as  of  doing  honor  to  his  memory 
by  a  suitable  monument.  What  was 
spoken  and  written  then  in  support  of  the 
movement  made  in  that  direction,  may  to 
many  have  seemed  a  cry  in  the  wilder- 
ness, to  some  even  a  scarcely  justifiable 
cry. 
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Besides  the  little  treatises  of  Neumann,        Karl  Goedeke  says  :  — 

Hoffmann,  Haupt,  Odebrecht,  and  a  few       tt        c    t.  t.      •  i.  r    i. 

others,  there  existed,  then,  scarcely  any  ^  "^^^  Sachs  was  the  richest  poet  of  the 

\:*.^^^*!,^^  ^(  ;»«»^..fo»^<>  ««  fk«  <,..K^r«4^  ^f  Reformation,  and  a  veritable  poet,  to  whom 
litera  ure  of  mportance  on  the  sub  ect  of  .^^  .^  ^»^^^       comparing  him  with  those 

the   "peoples   Coethe   of    the   six  eenth  thit  come  after  him,  and  therefore  making,  so 

century."     Nor  was  there  a  proper  beojin-  to  say,  excuses  for  him  on  that  account.     He 

ning  made  for  a  full  edition  of  his  works,  surpasses  all  in  abundance  and  extent  of  his 

No  statue   had  been   erected  yet   in   his  materials,  in  the  variety  of  Jiis  conceptions 

honor  —  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  and  forms,  in  moral  profoundness  and  happy 

his  death — in  his  native  town,  the  ancient  creation.     Everything  that  distinguishes  the 

free  city  of  Nuremberg,  though  Germany  poetry  of  his  epoch,  is  to  be  found  in  him 

had  raised  monuments  to  a  great  many  of  '"ore  purified  and  more  refined.     No  form  of 

her  illustrious    sons.     This    was   all    the  ^eatment  was  rebellious  to  his  capabilities, 

more  extraordinary,  seeing  that  several  L^J^V^eT^t^^ti^^^^^ 

contemporary  painters  had  preserved  the  ^e  mastered  history  and    myth  with  equal 

features  of  the  poet.     We  know  how  his  po^er  and  surety.     His  reflections  and  ob- 

manly,  full-bearded,  and  jovial  face  looked  servations  arc  always  happy,  and  brought  out 

when    he    was    fifty-one    years    of    age.  before  the  eye  in  striking  garb.     His  Merry 

Another  drawing  by  the  famed  painter,  Tales    [ScATodn/t^]  are  unsurpassed    by  any 

Herneisen,  represents  him,  at  the  age  of  poet  of  the  world.     His  Carnival  Comedies 

eighty-one,  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  are  so  completely  equal    to  the  best  litUe 

with  thoughtful  searching  eyes.  P^^ys  of  olden  and  more  modern  times  in  In- 

Hoffmann  is  certainly  right  when  say-  vention,  dramatic  rendenng,  plot,  and  fitness 
:««  ♦k^*^  4i*u^  «,^«..  o;,j'L^«^o«  fU^  ».,«:*  of  speech,  that  every  one  who  has  read  and 
mg  that  "the  raany^idedness,  the  same  understood  them,  a^wavs  by  preference  re- 
composure  and  facility  of  form,'  which  t^^ns  to  them,  rather  than  to  foreign  ones, 
characterizes  Goethe,  is  already  found  in  He  did  not  cast  about  his  subjects  in  his  mind 
the  Nuremberg  singer.  This  and  the  ad-  for  years,  but  rather  wrote  them  down  with 
ditional  circumstance  that  both  were  born  perspicuous  facility,  even  as  they  had  rapidly 
in  a  free  town  —  Nuremberg  was  only  risen  within  him.  In  stud>'ing  Hans  Sachs 
annexed  to  Bavaria,  through  Napoleon's  and  the  circumstances  under  which  his  drir 
influence,  in  1806— no  doubt  formed  a  ^^^'^^  conceptions  were  represented  through- 
special  attraction  for  Goethe.  «"*  Germany  by  the  people  themselves,  the 

The  chapter  of  accidents  gave  to  both  present  generation  might  learn  that  which  no 

i_      ^1*1  ._      u-u^  1      u-  study  of  foreign  poetical  art  could  teach  It  — 

also  nearly  the  same   high  age.     In  his  ^^J,      how  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  be 

days   of  storm  and  stress,  Goethe  must  tween  the  Poet  and  thi  People, 
have  felt  far  greater  sympathv  for  the  poet 

who  has  given  us  so  vivid,  tnough  rather       It  maybe  of  interest  to  add  here  that 

prosaic,  a  description  of  his  free  and  self-  Hans  Sachs,  who  was  born  seventy  years 

governing  town,  than   he  could  possibly  before  Shakespeare,  took  personally  part 

nave  felt  afterwards,  when  his  mind  had  in  the  representation  of  his  own  plajrs. 

been  toned  down  to  a  statuesque  classi-  He  was  the  first  in  Germany,  so  far  as  we 

cism.     Still,  it  is  remarkable  that  even  so  know,  who  laid  down  some  rules,  however 

late  as    181 1,   Goethe   should,  as  before  crude,  for  acting;  a  merit  which  so  great 

stated,  have  lovingly  dwelt  upon  the  fact  an  actor  as  Devrient  has  very  fully  ac- 

of  the  poems  of  Hans  Sachs  having  offered  knowledged  in  his  "  History  of  the  Ger- 

him  a  ground  on  which  he  could  breathe  man  Art  of  Acting." 
with  true  freedom  of  mind.  Devrient  states  that  the  true  dramatic 

Some  of  the   more  modern  writers  —  bent  of  Hans  Sachs  is  shown  by  the  fact 

among  them,  men  of  the  highest  authority  of  his  having  so  strongly  insisted  on  cer^ 

—  have  certainly  given  that  people's  poet  tain  points  in  acting ;  that  he  had  acquired 

his  full  due.     In  Friedrich  von  Schlegel's  a  very  lively  artistic  tact  through  the  per- 

opinion :  —  sonal  influence  he  had  gained  upon  the 

This  Nuremberg  master  was  not  only  the  Society  of  Comedians  at  Nuremberg;  and 

most  fertile,  but  also  the  most  powerful  in  his  that  several  of  his  precepts  — for  instance, 

line,  especially  rich  in  humor  and  practical  jn  the  tragedies  of  "  Kleopatra  and  AntO* 

sense.     And  if  we  are  to  mention  of  other  nius,"  and  "  Prince  Concrctus" —  show  a 

nations  that  which,  in  their  own  literature  of  considerable  discrimination  as  to  rhetoric 

older  times  they  by  no  means  treat  slightingly.  ^^^  ^j^j^.  expression.    "  All  these  traits," 

but  greatly  respect,  we  may  sav  that  he  was,  .^       •     *    j  j     ».  r  i«**i  .     ^ 

at  lelst,  more  inventive  than  Chaucer,  richer  I^evrient  adds,  *  are  of  little  or  no  impor- 

than  Marot.  more  practical  than  both.     In  ^^^ce  in  a  highly  developed  condition  of 

matters  of  language,  his  productions  contain  the  art  of  acting ;   but  historically,  they 

a  rich  treasure,  which  is  not  used  yet  at  all.  mark  a  great  progress.     The  rudely  hewn 
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figures  of  the  dramatic  art  began  to  move 
in  their  limbs,  and  to  feel  the  breath  of 
independent  life." 

It  cannot  clearly  be  made  out  —  as  Mr. 
Liitzelberger,  the  town's  historian  of  Nu- 
remberg, says  —  who  were  the  fellow- 
actors  of  Hans  Sachs.  At  any  rate,  they 
often  were  Mastersingers  and  other  bur- 
ghers, members  of  the  guilds,  masters 
and  mates.  Probably  inns,  in  some  cases 
separate  booths,  were  the  localities  for 
the  theatrical  representations.  There  is 
no  proof  of  a  special  theatre  having  al- 
ready been  built,  as  has  sometimes  been 
alleged.  Until  1612  the  Martha  Church 
also  served  for  the  representation  of  plays. 
Quite  recently  more  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  these  hitherto  obscure  points  by  a 
work  of  Mr.  Rudolf  Gen^e,  who  has  had 
access  to  the  protocols  of  the  Nuremberg 
Town  Council  in  the  time  of  Hans  Sachs. 
From  these  documents,  the  doings  of  the 
poet  as  a  manager  of  theatrical  represen- 
tations came  out  with  considerable  clear- 
ness. 

As  to  the  enthusiastic  opinion,  quoted 
above  from  Goedeke,  in  regard  to  the 
quality  of  Hans  Sachs  as  a  dramatist,  we, 
for  our  part,  cannot  subscribe  to  every 
word.  Indeed,  a  great  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  his  very  humorous  Carnival 
comedies  and  other  lighter  plays,  and  his 
more  pretentious,  but  exceedingly  bare, 
stiff,  and  most  unsatisfactory  attempts  at 
higher  tragedy.  Of  his  entertaining  com- 
eoies  several  —  for  instance,  "The  Hot 
Iron"  —  have  latterly  been  successfully 
revived  on  the  German  stage  as  curious 
examples  of  former  manners  and  drol- 
leries. And  these  representations  have 
proved  a  distinct  success  in  the  way  of 
interesting  and  amusing  illustrations  of 
bygone  times. 

Gervinus,  no  mean  authority,  says,  in 
his  **  History  of  German  Poetry  : "  "  Hans 
Sachs  forms  the  centre  of  transition  be- 
tween old  and  new  art,  and  by  his  works 
points  back  to  the  nation's  ancient  produc- 
tions, whilst  laying  the  basis  for  that  which 
it  was  to  create  later  on.  .  .  .  He  seizes 
everything  that  moved  his  time,  and  ac- 
companies the  whole  course  of  religious 
and  political  poetry  of  his  age.  He  then 
withdraws  from  the  subjects,  treats  of 
actual,  ordinary  life,  ana  cultivates  the 
dramatic  form  which,  since  then,  has  been 
the  main  form  of  all  modern  poetry.  .  .  . 
He  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  Reformer  in 
poetry,  as  Luther  was  in  religion,  and 
Hutten  in  politics." 

Thirteen  years  ago  a  monument  was  at 
last  raised  to  this  people's  poet,  whose 


renown  had  been  a  universal  one  at  a  time 
when  great  names  shone  in  Germany, 
when  a  remarkable  revival  took  place  in 
the  world  of  learning,  and  when  the  na- 
tional mind  was  occupied  with  vast 
reforms  in  Church  and  State.  The  mere 
fact  of  his  having  been  able  to  rivet  public 
attention  in  such  an  epoch  may  be  held  to 
be  a  proof  of  his  worth.  The  statue  at 
Nuremberg,  modelled  by  the  late  sculptor 
Konrad  Krausser,  and  cast  in  the  foundry 
of  Professor  Lenz,  shows  the  poet  in  sit- 
ting attitude,  looking  up  with  pleasant 
cheerfulness,  clad  in  a  loose  mantle  of 
many  folds.  Four  folio  volumes  are  lying 
near  him  on  the  ground ;  a  fifth  he  holds 
in  his  hand.  The  statue  reposes  on  a 
pedestal  of  granite  from  Upper  Franconia, 
and  has  the  simple  inscription  :  "  Hans 
Sachs.  Raised  June  24, 1874."  It  stands 
on  the  Hospital  Place,  near  the  former 
Mehl-Gasslein,  to-dav  called  Hans  Sach- 
sen  Gasse,  in  which  street  the  house  of  the 
poet  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  monument 
was  raised,  a  beginning  was  made  for  an 
edition  of  all  his  works  by  Professor 
Keller,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Literary 
Union  of  Stuttgart.  Thus  tardy  justice 
has  been  done  to  his  memory. 

In  a  remarkable  poetical  vision,  full 
of  heart-moving  sentiment,  the  patriotic 
singer  had,  in  almost  Dantesque  language, 
foreshadowed  the  terrible  events  which 
were  destined,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
to  break  the  unity,  the  power,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  German  nation  during  a 
struggle  of  unparelleled  length  and  ghast- 
liness.  Soon  after  his  death  the  strange 
prophecy  came  but  too  true.  The  horrors 
of  a  seemingly  endless  war  stopped  up  the 
very  sources  of  sound  national  life.  But 
now  it  can  truly  be  said  that  Hans  Sachs 
helped  in  bringing  up  a  new  epoch  —  that 
he  was  one  of  the  spiritual  fathers  of  that 
modern  Germany  which,  after  a  long  polit- 
ical eclipse,  is  a^ain  in  strong  course  of 
formation,  and  which  one  day  may,  by  her 
internal  political  deliverance,  create  even 
a  greater  surprise  than  she  has  done  by 
her  achievements  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  since  then  by  her  efforts  as  a  guardian 
of  European  peace. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  LAKES. 

**  The  Lakes  "  —  what  a  dreary  picture 
for  the  man  of  sentiment  the  words  call 
up!    Crowds  of  yellow  coaches  bowling 
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along  under  crags  and  groves  of  alder,  by 
lakes  and  falls.  Men  with  dull  business 
faces  and  green  or  red  ^uide-books,  *•  do- 
ing" the  graves  of  retired  genius.  La- 
dies in  fresh  print  dresses,  and  loungers 
in  glazed  boots,  standing  on  the  steps  of 
hotels  of  rough  brown  stone,  watching  the 
coaches  and  the  lawn-tennis  and  the  new- 
comers—  anything  indeed  but  the  hills 
and  the  sky  ;  and  especially  grievous  is  it 
when  one  reflects  that  those  very  hotels 
stand,  where  twenty  years  ago  were  lawns 
and  water  meadows,  where  .orchids  grew 
and  the  willow-herb  and  loose-strife 
pushed  their  pink  spikes  out  by  the  run- 
nels. Grievous  it  is  to  creep  to  the  ha- 
ha  that  guards  Grasmere  Churchyard  from 
Rothay  rill,  which  ten  years  ago  ran  mar- 
vellously clear  over  shingle  and  ledges  of 
gneiss,  where  the  trout  poised  and  flick- 
ered; to  creep,  I  say,  to  the  edge  and 
find  that  its  very  clearness  only  serves  to 
emphasize  with  more  hideous  sureness  the 
tin  pots,  and  the  soda-water  bottles,  and 
the  broken  china  from  the  hotel  that  have 
hidden  the  shingle  with  many  a  coat  of 
foulness. 

Grievous  it  is  to  have  the  blufif  coach- 
man, sprung  from  many  a  generation  of 
hard-headed  stalwart  yeomen,  point  briskly 
with  his  whip  to  the  green  recess  where 
Fox-Howe  nestles,  "residence  of  the  late 
Dr.  Arnold,"  he  says ;  and  then,  in  reply 
to  the  questions  urged  by  wanton  curios- 
ity, to  near  him  saying  that  he  is  by  no 
means  sure  whether  the  ^reat  man  was  a 
clergyman  or  a  physician  —  he  rather 
thiuKs  the  latter  —  and  professes  a  laugh- 
ing incredulity  at  the  thought  that  he 
should  have  been  a  schoolmaster.  All 
this  dismal  and  tiresome  stratum  is  a  kind 
of  barrier  from  the  hills  that  their  real 
votary  must  pass  through,  as  the  aeronaut 
sweeps  through  mist  and  driving  rain, 
through  filmy  wrack  and  the  deep  bars  of 
cloud,  before  he  can  shoot  into  the  serene 
aether  above  and  beyond  them. 

Of  course,  in  travel,  taste  and  tempera- 
ment must  decide  upon  the  particular 
course  of  action  ;  there  are  some  who  revel 
in  newness  and  difterence,  who  morning 
after  morning  like  to  wake  up  in  a  new 
bed,  and,  drawing  up  an  unfamiliar  blind, 
scan  an  unknown  landscape,  and  who 
thus  sweep  away  the  thick  memories  of 
routine,  and  fit  themselves  to  plunge  into 
it  again  with  a  brain  cooled  and  repaired. 
And  then  again  there  is  the  less  eager  and 
spirited,  but  we  believe,  more  successful 
traveller,  who  for  a  few  mornings  at  each 
new  place  is  just  haunted  by  a  fine  touch 
of  vague  melancholy  at  the  very  unfamil- 
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iarity  of  the  scene  and  surroundings  ;  but 
who  loves,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make 
every  fold  and  feature  of  the  lines  of  bill 
his  own  —  to  see  them  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  at  every  hour  of  the  day  —  how 
the  sunlight  falls  across  the  fern,  and  the 
pillars  of  the  mist  stalk  silently  out  of  the 
high  gap. 

Still  it  is  a  hopeful  thing,  both  as  re- 
gards the  present  and  the  future  outlook 
of  the  English  people,  that  so  many  pro- 
saic persons  do  deliberately  year  after 
year  seek  their  holiday  delights,  and  seek 
them  with  deliberate  zest,  in  a  land  so 
divorced  both  by  probability  and  possi- 
bility from  any  sordid  hopes  of  gain  ;  there 
are  no  minerals  worth  speaking  of,  for 
which  to  channel  and  embank  the  hills ; 
there  is  no  coal  and  little  slate ;  the  stone 
is  not  worth  the  carrying,  though  a  hide- 
ous working,  like  a  venomous  worm,  bur- 
rows and  continues  to  pour  its  grey  di- 
bris  out  in  the  very  slope,  over  Kydal 
water,  that  Wordsworth's  eye  loved  day 
by  day  to  rest  upon ;  there  is  no  wood  to 
carve  into  profit  or  even  to  burn,  except 
on  half  a  hundred  cottage  hearths ;  the 
worst  that  man  can  do  is  to  drain  away  her 
lakes  into  the  centre  of  some  squalid 
town ;  and  yet  year  by  year  the  stolid 
Englishmen  pour  in  to  scan  the  long 
sweeps  of  brown  moor,  the  fretted  rid^e, 
the  line  of  nodding  bluffs,  to  see  Skiddaw 
red  with  heather  and  hear  the  wind  blow 
plaintively  over  the  shoulder  of  Fairfield 
Down. 

They  do  not  go  merelv  because  it  is  the 
fashion,  these  hard-heaJed  sons  of  Mam- 
mon ;  they  have  a  fancy  to  see  what  nature 
can  do  in  corners  where  she  is  left  to  her- 
self, and  though  they  soon  fall  back  upon 
their  coaches  and  their  dinners,  their  lawn- 
tennis  tournaments,  and  their  glazed  boots, 
yet  they  have  looked  upon  the  silent  hills 
as  they  sat  crowned  with  sunshine  or 
veiled  in  dropping  cloud,  and  they  cannot 
quite  forget  them. 

And  yet  this  very  growth  of  emotional 
consciousness  marks  the  decadence  of  a 
type  which  has  made  England  what  it  is, 
**  Scenery !  "  With  what  contempt  would 
Puritan  lips  have  echoed  the  expression. 
**  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  —  barren 
mountains  ana  toppling  crags  and  a  lake 
ruffled  with  the  wind?"  That  was  the 
time  when  principles  were  firm,  and  life 
was  hard  and  stern,  but  righteous ;  then, 
by  degrees,  came  the  generation  who,  with 
reverent  love  for  the  principles  of  iron 
that  had  made  their  forefathers  so  great, 
had  contracted  something  of  a  horror  for 
the  grimness  and  unlovely  rigors  of  theit 
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life,  and  interfused  into  their  holy  homes 
and  family  devotions  some  love  and  curi- 
osity about  nature.  Their  children,  per- 
haps, have  kept  their  softness,  and  for- 
feited their  principles. 

Such  an  intermediate  man  was  South- 
ey ;  such  was  Walter  Scott ;  such  was 
the  elder  Ruskin. 

The  writer  of  these  words  has  in  his 
possession  a  picture,  an  old  steel  line  en- 
graving, which  always  in  his  mind  stands 
for  the  expression  of  what  was  best  in  the 
sentiments  of  that  generation.  It  is  enti- 
tled "A  Sabbath  Evening's  Walk,"  and 
represents  a  gentleman  in  a  shovel  hat, 
with  a  very  high-collared  dress  coat,  but- 
toned very  tight,  white  trousers  strapped 
over  very  thin  pumps,  and  a  bunch  of 
dangling  seals,  standing  in  a  meadow, 
with  an  open  volume  in  one  hand,  with 
the  other  pointing  to  the  sky.  The  vol- 
ume betrays  itself  as  the  Bible  by  con- 
taining several  words  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ter, surrounded  by  a  glory.  Beside  him 
stand  a  little  boy  in  highlows,  a  miniature 
of  his  father,  and  a  little  girl  in  a  very 
large  bonnet,  who  are  following  with  their 
eyes  their  father's  finger.  Across  the 
meadow,  tripping  in  their  direction,  is  a 
lady,  with  a  bonnet  as  large  as  her  waist 
is  slender;  feet  of  Chinese  proportions, 
with  shoes  attached  by  black  crossed  rib- 
bons. In  the  middle  distance,  is  the  spire 
of  a  village  church,  rising  from  some 
trees,  and  a  mountain  on  the  horizon. 

The  very  primness  and  preciseness  of 
the  picture  has  its  charm;  and  it  is  the 
expression  of  a  real  thought;  the  wood 
and  the  hills,  the  shadows  and  the  evening 
light  are  delineated  with  a  loving  hand. 
We,  the  grandchildren  of  such  a  gentle- 
man as  is  here  represented,  have  dropped 
the  highlows  and  hat  —  we  have  closed 
the  volume  and  lit  a  cigarette ;  we  have 
put  on  flannels,  and  our  wife  is  equipped 
for  walking,  and  we  no  longer  point  to  the 
sky  —  we  only  look  at  it. 

This  love  for  scenery  —  especially  bare, 
unadulterated  scenery  —  is  a  curious  ex- 
otic growth,  a  latter-day  development. 
The  classics  show  no  sign  of  it.  Horace 
notices  once  or  twice  the  line  of  snow- 
capped hills  like  a  cloud  on  the  horizon  ; 
but  that  Soracte  should  be  laden  with 
snow  is  merely  a  kind  of  meteorological 
warning  —  a  note  of  time.  Even  as  late 
as  our  own  history,  —  think  of  Evelyn  de- 
scribing the  crags  at  Fontainebleau,  as  of 
so  "horrid  and  whitish  a  stone"  as  gave 
him  a  strong  sensation  of  alarm.  Think 
of  Gray  and  Walpole  finding  their  way 
over  the  Alps,  and  being  reduced  to  sucn 
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abject  fear  by  the  resounding  cataracts, 
the  nodding  rocks,  the  bristling  crags,  and 
the  inaccessible  moors,  that  they  were 
forced  to  close  the  blinds  of  their  carriage, 
and  crossed  the  top  of  the  St.  Gothard 
Pass  trembling  in  every  limb.  Think  of 
Horace  Walpole  in  later  life  speaking  of 
a  "house  in  Wales  with  a  cascade  and  a 
rockery,"  by  which  he  meant  a  waterfall 
and  a  precipice,  as  being  a  prospect  which 
gave  him  the  horrors  to  contemplate. 
And  who  will  not  think  of  dear,  unreason- 
able Doctor  Johnson  .**  "  One  green  field, 
sir,  is  to  a  man  of  intelligence,  exactly  like 
another  green  field.  You  and  I  do  not 
want  to  look  at  green  fields,  sir.  Let  us 
take  a  walk  down  Fleet  Street." 

There  was,  it  is  true,  about  that  time,  a 
reaction  in  favor  of  nature,  but  nature 
under  severe  artistic  regulations.  Land- 
scape gardening,  it  was  found,  was  all  very 
well  for  a  foreground,  but  not  perfectly 
satisfying;  so  distances  began  to  be  culti- 
vated. Pope  worked  a  vista  or  two  into 
hist villa;  Horace  Walpole  added  a  rustic 
spire  and  a  "  Gothick  "  window  to  the  end 
of  his  gardener's  cottage ;  Shenstone  con- 
trived a  view  of  a  Welsh  hill  from  the  * 
window  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  friend- 
ship, that  enshrined  a  bust  of  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton.  But  the  acme  of  absurdities  was 
reached  by  the  Rev.  William  Bowles,  au- 
thor of  the  sonnets  which  gave  Coleridge 
his  taste  for  poetry.  Water  was  scarce 
in  this  amiable  gentleman's  grounds ;  so 
a  tap  was  contrived  for  the  cascade,  that 
the  precious  fluid  might  not  be  wasted 
when  only  the  proprietor  was  there  to  see. 
Under  a  spreading  sycamore  the  poet 
contrived  a  hermitage  in  a  sandstone  rock. 
The  cell  contained  a  stone  scat  and  a 
stone  table,  on  which  lay  a  huge  folio  vol- 
ume—  a  county  history,  it  is  said.  Be- 
hind the  door  hung  a  gown  of  frieze. 
When  company  was  expected,  the  under- 
gardener  hurried  to  the  spot,  and,  robing 
himself,  took  his  seat  before  the  open 
book,  on  which  he  laid  one  hand,  and 
propped  with  the  other  the  brow  worn 
with  intense  and  solitary  vigils.  Some 
visitors,  arriving  one  day  unexpectedly, 
were  shown  into  the  library,  and  presently 
heard  their  host  say  in  agonyoutside  in 
the  hall,  "  Go  and  turn  on  the  waterfall, 
and  let  some  one  carry  out  the  hermit  his 
beard." 

Even  within  the  last  twenty  years,  a 
well-known  Berkshire  proprietor,  not  con- 
tent with  fir  and  heather  and  the  stately 
sweep  of  Bagshot  sand,  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  excavate  a  gorge,  and  decorate  it  with 
brickwork  rocks  covered  with  cement. 
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Still  all  this  bears  witness  to  a  genuine 
love  for  the  untamed  savagery  of  solitudes. 
There  must  be  a  general  demand  for  wild 
nature  for  millionaires  to  gratify  it  in  so 
expensive  a  form  :  and  when  a  Croesus 
obtains  a  theatrical  substitute  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  a  sensible  lover  can  get  the 
real  article  for  ten. 

To  put  yourself  into  a  comfortable  com- 
partment at  Huston ;  to  steal  up  through 
the  lovelv,  quiet  English  landscapes, 
through  the  grim  land  of  factory  smoke 
and  myriad  chimneys  which  lies  on  the 
very  threshold  of  fairyland,  and  is  so  se- 
curely fenced  out  from  her  borders,  till  on 
an  early  August  evening  you  see  the  grey 
expanse  of  Windermere,  the  long  curve  of 
Coniston,  and  the  leonine  back  of  the 
Langdale  pikes,  and,  outlined  in  the  distant 
haze,  the  delicate,  mysterious  peaks  far- 
ther and  farther  north  —  there  is  no  lack 
of  reality  there ! 

Life  gives  a  healthy  and  reasonably  con- 
templative man  few  greater  pleasures  than 
to  disengage  himself  from  the  villas  and 
trim  islands  of  Derwentwater,  and  turning 
his  back  on  both  hotels,  to  wind  in  among 
the  hills  on  a  quiet  evening,  when  the  wind 
streams  out  of  the  hills  as  cool  as  living 
water,  —  stopping  it  may  be  by  a  green 
pool,  scooped  out  of  the  soft  rock,  shelving 
into  shingle  at  the  tail,  where  the  trout 
scurry  and  dart  under  the  plunging  water, 
where  a  single  rowan  overhangs  it,  —  and 
to  trace  the  streamlet  up  among  the  grey 
boulders,  among  moss,  and  parsley-fern, 
and  yellow  stonecrop,  sometimes  gurgling 
hidden  in  the  grass,  to  the  peaty  pool  at  the 
top  of  the  pass,  where  the  water  lies  black 
and  still  and  shallow.  Here  and  there,  the 
skeleton  roots  of  some  gigantic  pine  push 
up,  the  relic  of  a  primevalforest  that  must 
have  flourished  and  died  under  conditions 
strangely  different  from  those  of  modern 
days.  And  so  over  the  col  and  do^n  the 
stony  track,  hearing  only  the  stones  slip 
from  the  Great  Gable,  and  the  far-off 
tinkle  of  sheep-bells,  or  the  wind  restlessly 
rustling  in  the  grass,  till  he  sees  how  sol- 
emnly the  steep  hills  drop  into  Wastwater, 
and  out  beyond,  the  line  of  white  that 
marks  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

And  then  the  early  start  before  the  sun 
is  wholly  up ;  over  two  thousand  feet  of 
turf  to  the  stony  sides  of  Scawfell  Pike ; 
the  distant  views  —  we  will  say  nothing  of 
them.  It  takes  no  initiation  to  compre- 
hend them ;  but  our  traveller  has  enough 
to  think  of  in  the  miniature  hills  that  lie 
all  about  him,  the  stream,  the  pools,  the 
precipices. 

And  then  the  noonday  halt  —  as  near 
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the  summit  as  may  be — for  nature  sets 
her  sweetest  waters  as  high  as  she  can ; 
on  Helvellyn,  on  Scawfell  Pike,  an  ice- 
cold  spring  bubbles  up ;  there  plant  your 
staff;  and  when  you  have  buried — as  all 
true  travellers  do  —  the  uncleanly  wrapper 
of  your  food  under  the  secret  stones,  you 
may  sit  in  the  stillness  and  see  the  water- 
beetles  hold  high  festival  on  the  fragments 
in  the  pool.  Even  a  great  busy  oeetle, 
with  purple  wing-cases,  bustling  along 
on  some  mysterious  errand  of  his  own. 
Heaven  knows  whither,  will  stop  to  satisfy 
himself  on  the  crusts  you  leave  in  the 
grass. 

Then  you  may  throw  yourself  back  on 
the  grass,  and  let  the  smoke  of  your  ciga- 
rette, so  delicate  and  brisk  when  you  have 
earned  it  thus,  curl  up  into  the  sun,  con- 
tent to  look  and  look,  to  think  no  thoughts 
of  the  world  eddying  so  fiercely  beyond 
the  mountain  bases,  but  to  lose  yourself 
a  little  in  the  enormous  unconscious  life 
of  the  sunny  glen. 

Thus  through  the  day  you  wander,  and 
when,  as  night  closes  in,  you  drop  into 
your  simple  lodging,  content  and  tired,  a 
happy  physical  man,  with  the  mind  se- 
renely balanced,  and  with  anxieties  drawn 
insensibly  away,  you  may  thank  God  that 
there  are  yet  some  places  on  earth,  even 
in  over-populated  England,  where  you  can 
feel  a  true  simple  human  being  —  that  you 
can  be  for  a  few  moments  like  Adam  sit- 
ting in  Paradise  watching  the  mist  water- 
ing the  garden  grounds. 

Do  not  let  us  hurry  to  these  high  soli- 
tudes because  others  whom  we  revere  and 
honor  have  found  them  sweet ;  go  to  them 
for  their  own  sakes,  and  you  will  know 
their  eternal  charm  as  well ;  and  return 
not  loving  the  hills  because  Wordsworth 
and  Shelley  loved  them,  but  loving  Words- 
worth and  Shelley  because  they  foved  the 
hills. 


From  The  Gentleman* s  M agasiiMb 
DOMESDAY  BOOK. 

In  the  room  of  the  curator  of  the  Record 
Office  there  repose  beneath  iron  bound 
glass  cases  two  massive  volumes,  often 
talked  about,  seldom  seen,  and  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  known  only  to  the 
curious.  Of  the  thousands  walking  down 
Fleet  Street,  who  cares  one  jot  that  within 
a  few  yards  of  their  peregrinations  is  the 
original  copy  of  one  of  the  oldest  books 
in  the  world,  a  gem  such  as  the  archives 
of  no  other  country  can  boast,  the  far^ 
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famed  Domesday  Book  ?  Within  the  last 
few  months  this  priceless  record,  whose 
pages  are  in  a  state  of  better  preservation 
than  many  a  parchment  of  tHis  century, 
has  emerged  out  of  its  retirement  and 
been  called  upon  to  celebrate  its  com- 
memoration and  make  its  bow  before  the 
scholar,  the  antiquary,  and  those  who  al- 
ways take  an  interest  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment.  Quite  an  array  of  literature 
has  presented  itself  upon  the  subject. 
Old  chroniclers  who  were  said  to  have 
lied  like  alpenstocks  have  had  their  verac- 
ity restored  them ;  new  facts  have  been 
brought  forward,  old  facts  have  been  sum- 
marily dismissed ;  suggestions  have  been 
as  freely  advanced  as  contradicted ;  whilst 
hobbies  have  been  so  rashly  exercised 
that  they  have  scarcely  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
If  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
wisdom,  the  student  of  Domesday  ought 
now  to  be  the  most  sapient  of  mortals. 
As  one  not  wholly  ignorant  of  my  theme, 
let  me  cull  from  this  literature  that  has 
recently  sprung  up  a  few  facts  which  can- 
not be  denied,  and  a  few  statements  which, 
in  the  absence  of  others  less  worthy  of 
credit,  need  not  be  completely  ignorea. 

At  the  present  day  Domesday  Book  — 
as  the  survey  par  excellence  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror 
is  called  —  is  carefully  housed,  as  we  have 
said,  within  the  gloomy  but  fireproof  pre- 
cincts of  the  Public  Record  Office,  nor 
can  the  most  sensitive  and  irritable  anti- 
quary find  any  fault  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  now  guarded  and  pre- 
served. Massive  covers  protect  its  pages, 
glass  cases  exclude  the  dust,  and  on  the 
occasions  when  it  is  exhibited  to  the 
stranger  no  one  save  the  official  in  charge 
is  permitted  to  touch  or  turn  over  its 
«acred  leaves.  Before  its  transfer  to  the 
Record  Office  it  was  kept  by  the  side  of 
the  Tally  Court  in  the  Receipt  of  the  Ex- 
chequer under  three  locks  and  keys,  and 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  auditor,  the 
chamberlains,  and  the  deputy  chamber- 
lains of  the  exchequer.  In  1696  it  was 
deposited  with  the  other  documents  in  the 
Chapter  House  at  Westminster,  where  it 
remained  until  the  erection  of  the  Record 
Oflice,  when  it  migrated  to  Fetter  Lane  as 
its  permanent  home. 

And  now  to  describe  the  physical  aspect 
of  this  famous  survey.  Domesday  Book 
consists  of  two  volumes,  the  one  large 
and  the  other  smaller;  still,  the  more 
diminutive  of  the  two  is,  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance, as  like  its  fellow  as  a  little  ele- 
phant is  to  its  bigger  brother.  The  first 
volume,  which  is  £e  greater  of  the  two, 


contains  three  hundred  and  eighty-two 
leaves  of  parchment,  with  five  ola  fly- 
leaves at  the  commencement  and  four  at 
the  end  of  the  book.  The  leaves  measure 
close  upon  fifteen  inches  by  ten  inches, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  arranged  in 
quaternions  of  four  double  or  eight  leaves, 
though  this  arrangement  is  not  invariably 
adopted  throughout  the  book.  Occasion- 
ally bits  of  parchment  have  been  added  to 
complete  an  entry  which  it  was  impossible 
to  insert  in  the  place  allowed  for  it.  The 
pages  of  the  manuscript  are  divided  into 
two  columns,  whilst  perpendicular  lines 
have  been  ruled  to  mark  the  margins  and 
central  space  between  the  columns.  The 
parchment  is  in  excellent  preservation, 
dirty  and  worn,  it  is  true,  by  constant  ref- 
erence, buf  still  smooth,  flexible  without 
being  thin,  and  entirely  free  from  the 
ravages  of  worms.  The  handwriting  is 
clear  and  distinct,  each  letter  sharp  and 
carefully  formed,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
numerous  and  cramped  abbreviations  the 
book  could  be  easily  read  by  the  unini- 
tiated. At  the  head  of  each  page  the  name 
of  the  county  under  survey  is  penned  in 
red  ink,  whilst  a  stroke  of  the  same  colored 
ink  is  used  to  distinguish  capital  letters 
in  the  text.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  a 
red  line  runs  through  the  names  of  places, 
as  if  they  had  been  cancelled ;  instead  of 
cancelling  it  is,  however,  but  an  early  form 
of  italicizing  entries. 

The  second  volume,  which  contains  full 
reports  of  the  three  counties,  Essex,  Nor- 
folk, and  Suffolk,  consists  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  of  a  somewhat  lesser  size 
than  its  larger  companion.  In  this  work 
the  vellum  is  coarser,  the  handwriting 
larger  and  less  uniform  in  character,  and 
the  use  of  red  ink  but  sparingly  availed 
of ;  also  the  double  column  has  been  aban- 
doned for  the  single.  In  the  colophon  to 
this  volume  the  date  of  the  completion  of 
the  survey  is  thus  given  :  ^^Anno  millesimo 
octo^esimo  sexto  ab  Incarnatione  Domini 
vicesimo  I'ero  regni  Willelmi facta  est  ista 
desert fitio  non  solum  per  hos  tres  comitatus 
sed  etiam  per  alios  '*  —  "  In  the  one  thou- 
sand and  eighty-sixth  year  from  the  In- 
carnation of  our  Lord,  but  the  twentieth 
of  the  reign  of  King  William,  this  descrip- 
tion was  made  not  only  throughout  these 
three  counties,  but  also  throughout  the 
others."  The  following  curious  entry 
among  the  excheouer  documents  of  Eci- 
ward  111.(1340)  relates  to  the  binding  of 
this  tome :  "  To  William  the  bookbinder, 
of  London,  for  binding  and  newly  repair- 
ing the  Book  of  Domesday,  in  which  is 
contained  the  counties  of  Essex,  Norfolk, 
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and  Suffolk,  and  for  his  stipend,  costs,  and 
labor,  received  the  money  the  fifth  day  of 
December  by  his  own  hands  —  three  shil- 
lings and  fourpence."  This  second  vol- 
ume, together  with  the  Exon  Domesday, 
which  contains  the  fuller  reports  of  the 
western  counties,  Wiltshire,  Dorset,  Som- 
erset, Devonshire,  and  Cornwall,  and  the 
"  Inquisititio  Eliensis,"  a  survey  of  the 
lands  of  the  abbey  of  Ely,  seems  to  be 
the  original  recorcf  of  the  survey  itself, 
which  appears  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Exchequer  Domesday  in  an  abridged 
form.  It  was  a  strange  oversight  upon 
the  part  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  that  he  omitted 
to  include  in  his  great  work  the  remark- 
able manuscript  relating  to  Cambridge- 
shire, known  as  the  **  Inquisitio  Cantabri- 
giensis,^'  to  which  special  attention  was 
drawn  by  Mr.  Webb,  a  distinguished  fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  so  early  as 
the  year  1756. 

In  the  first  volume  of  Domesday  a 
survey  of  the  following  counties  is  con- 
tainea :  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Southamp- 
ton, Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Dev- 
on, Cornwall,  Middlesex,  Hertford,  Bucks, 
Oxford,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Hereford, 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  North- 
ampton, Leicester,  Warwick,  Stafford,  Sa- 
lop, Cheshire,  Derbv,  Notts,  York,  and 
Lincoln,  together  with  the  anomalous  dis- 
tricts of  Rutland,  and  the  land  "inter 
Ripam  et  Mersham."  As  will  be  seen, 
the  northern  shires  are  not  described  in 
the  survey.  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  Durham  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  Lancashire 
does  not  appear  under  its  proper  name ; 
but  Furness  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  as  well  as  the  south  of  West- 
moreland, with  a  part  of  Cumberland,  are 
included  within  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. That  part  of  Lancashire  which  lies 
between  the  rivers  Ribble  and  Mersey  is 
subjoined  to  Cheshire;  and  part  of  Rut- 
land is  described  in  the  counties  of  North- 
ampton and  Lincoln. 

Why  was  this?  Various  erudite  and 
far-fetched  reasons  have  been  advanced 
for  this  arrangement;  but,  without  envel- 
oping ourselves  in  any  antiquarian  fog,  we 
may  easily  account  for  the  omission  of 
the  northern  counties  from  Domesday. 
The  merciless  hand  of  conquest  in  the 
first  place  had  devastated  the  bleak  dis- 
tricts of  Durham  and  Northumberland. 
The  devastations  of  William  the  Con- 
queror himself  in  the  winter  of  1069-1070, 
the  various  inroads  of  Malcolm,  and  the 
vengeance  taken  by  Odo,  the  brother  of 
our  first  William,  after    the  murder  of 


Bishop  Walcher,  must  have  left  very  little 
in  those  parts  worth  the  inspection.  Is  it 
not  thus  written  in  William  of  Malmes- 
bury :  "  Occasionem  dedit  Regi  ut  provim- 
tia  illius  reliquias^  qua  aliquantulum 
respiraverant^  funditus  exterminarei  "  / 
Lancashire  did  not  then  exist  as  a  separate 
county.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
had  at  that  date  no  being  as  English 
shires ;  their  southern  portions  formed 
part  of  Yorkshire,  and  they  are  so  sur- 
veyed in  Domesday ;  whilst  their  northern 
portions  did  not  become  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  England  until  the  reign  Qf  William 
Rufus,  having  been  held  by  the  Scottish 
kings  as  a  fief  ever  since*  the  grant  by 
Edmund  the  Magnificent,  on  the  finau 
overthrow  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Strath* 
Clyde.  The  notion  that  the  northern  por- 
tions of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
were  subdued  in  1072  by  William  the 
First  is  derived  from  a  careless  blunder 
in  the  work  of  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
who  has  confounded  William  Rufus  with 
the  Conqueror. 

The  survey  was  no  hasty  inspection, 
but  was  most  carefully  and  minutely  made. 
For  its  execution  certain  commissioDers, 
called  the  king's  justiciaries,  were  sent 
into  every  shire,  and  juries  summoned  in 
each  hundred  out  of  all  orders  of  freemen, 
from  barons  down  to  the  lowest  farmer. 
These  commissioners  were  to  be  informed 
by  the  inhabitants  upon  oath  of  the  name 
of  each  manor,  and  that  of  its  owner: 
also,  by  whom  it  was  held  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  —  the  T.R.E.  so 
familiar  to  the  student  of  Domesday  ;  the 
number  of  hides,  or  such  a  space  as  might 
be  ploughed  with  one  plough ;  the  quan- 
tity of  wood,  of  pasture,  and  of  meadow 
land ;    how  many    ploughs  were  in    the 
demesne,  and  how  many  mills  and  fish-  . 
ponds  belonged   to  it;  the  value  of  the 
whole  in  the  time  of  the   Confessor,  as 
well  as  when  granted  by  the  Conqueror, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  survey;  and  also 
whether  it  was  capable  of  improvement, 
or  of  being  advanced  in  value.    These 
justiciaries  were  likewise  directed  to  re- 
turn the  tenants  in  every  degree,  the  quan- 
tity of  lands  then  and  formerly  held  by 
each  of  them,  what  was  the  number  of 
villeins  and  slaves,  and  also  the  number 
and  kinds  of  their  cattle  and  live  stock. 
These  inquisitions  being  first  methodized 
in  the  county  were  afterwards  sent  up  to 
the  exchequer.     So  microscopic  was  the 
survey  that  the  writer  of  the  contemporary 
portion  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  records: 
**  So  very  narrowly  he  caused  it  to  be 
traced  out,  that  there  was  not  a  single  hide 
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or  3rard  land,  not  an  ox,  cow,  or  bog  that 
was  not  set  down." 

The  object  of  the  survey  was  that  every 
man  should  know  the  extent  and  nature  of 
his  rightful  possessions,  and  not  usurp 
with  impunity  the  property  of  others.  To 
the  king  it  was  most  useful.  Thanks  to 
the  inquisition  held  by  his  commissioners 
he  knew  exactly  what  were  the  land  reve- 
nues of  the  crown,  the  names  and  means 
of  his  tenants,  who  were  capable  of  mili- 
tary service,  who  were  powerful  or  who 
were  not,  and  upon  whom  the  burden  of 
taxation  could  be  profitably  imposed.  The 
examination  of  every  shire  is  always  con- 
ducted on  the  same  system.  First  ranks 
the  king  as  the  chief  landed  proprietor, 
then  the  bishops  and  heads  of  religious 
houses,  then  the  local  gentry,  and  then  the 
squireens,  followed  by  the  king's  Ser- 
jeants, the  king's  thegns,  and  the  king's 
almsmen.  Lastly,  in  several  shires  come 
the  "  Clamores,  the  records  of  lands 
which  were  said  to  be  held  unjustly  and 
to  which  other  men  laid  claim.  Then 
follows  the  survey  itself.  The  lands  of  the 
king  or  other  landowner  are  arranged  un- 
der the  hundreds  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  the  necessary  particulars  of 
which  the  survey  was  to  be  a  record  are 
put  down  under  each  manor  or  other  hold- 
ing. 

The  date  when  the  survey  contained  in 
Domesday  was  begun  has  always  been  a 
disputed  point,  and  is  variously  stated. 
Some  antiquaries  have  quoted  the  Red 
Book  of  the  Exchequer  as  fixing  the  date 
at  1080 ;  but  the  Red  Book  merely  con- 
fines itself  to  the  statement  that  the  sur- 
vey was  undertaken  at  a  time  subsequent 
to  the  total  reduction  of  the  island  to  the 
authority  of  the  Conqueror.  Matthew 
Paris,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  the  Annals 
of  Waverley,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Ber- 
mondsey  give  1083  as  the  date  of  the 
record :  Henry  of  Huntingdon  places  it  in 
1084 ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  in  1085  ; 
Simeon  of  Durham,  Florence  of  Worces- 
ter, Roger  de  Hoveden,  and  Hemingford 
in  1086;  whilst  the  Ypodigma  Neustriae 
and  Ralph  de  Diceto,  the  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  state  1087  as  the  year.  We,  how- 
ever, shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  during  the  years 
1085-6  that  Domesday  was  begun  and 
ended.  It  is  said  by  some  recent  critics 
that  on  the  completion  of  the  survey  it 
was  preserved  in  the  Winchester  treas- 
ury—  Winchester  then  being  the  capital 
of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  and  official 
seat  of  the  court  —  for  a  century  before  it 
was  boused  in  Westminster.    The  chief 


authority  for  this  assertion  is  the  chroni- 
cle of  Ingulph.  Shades  of  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  and  yEadward  A.  Freeman,  that 
Ingulph  should  be  quoted  as  an  author- 
ity ! 

Various  local  Domesday  Books  exist, 
as  those  of  York,  Norwich,  Ipswich,  Ches- 
ter, Evesham,  and  the  Boldon  Book  of 
Survey  of  the  Palatinate  of  the  Bishops  of 
Durham.  The  most  notable  among  them 
is  the  Domesday  of  St.  Paul's  made  in 
1 181  by  Ralph  de  Diceto,  the  dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  edited  by  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Hale. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  contents 
of  the  two  volumes  of  Domesday  have 
been  issued  in  parts,  each  part  comprising 
a  county,  and  printed  by  the  process  of 
photozincography. 

Alex.  Charles  Ewald. 


From  Nature. 
SWISS   FOREST  LAWS. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Conway  Thornton  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  on  the  Swiss  forest 
laws,  is  a  careful  and  interesting  piece  of 
work.  He  divides  his  subject  into  two 
parts :  in  the  first  he  treats  of  the  history 
of  forestry  prior  to  1875,  ^^e  year  in  which 
the  act  now  in  force,  the  Forestry  Act  of 
1875,  ^^'^s  proposed;  and  in  the  second 
part  he  deals  with  that  act,  its  provisions 
and  its  effects,  and  the  measures  taken 
under  the  "  R^glement  d'Ex^cution," 
which  followed  the  act,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  technical  education  amongst  for- 
esters in  Switzerland.  It  is  evident  that 
from  a  very  early  date  the  various  cantons 
endeavored  to  preserve  the  forests.  Thus, 
in  1314  the  authorities  of  Zurich  forbade 
**  the  felling,  floating,  or  selling  "  of  timber 
from  the  Sihlwald;  in  1339,  Schwyz  for- 
bade charcoal-burning  near  the  chief  towns 
of  the  canton,  and  a  similar  decree  was 
promulgated  in  Fribourg  in  1438.  Indus- 
tries using  wood  were  in  various  cantons 
restricted  in  their  operations;  the  laying 
out  of  new  vineyards  was  prohibited  un- 
der heavy  penalties  for  centuries ;  and 
finally,  during  last  century,  the  use  of 
uncloven  vine  props  was  forbidden.  The 
exportation  of  timber  took  place  only  un- 
der great  difficulties,  and  even  the  removal 
of  timber  from  one  place  to  another  in 
Switzerland  was,  until  1848,  very  much 
restricted.  In  1376,  Zurich  forbade  clear- 
ings to  be  laid  down  in  pasture,  and  Fri- 
bourg would  not  allow  sheep-pastures  to 
be  established  in  clearings.    Goats  were 
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not  permitted  to  be  let  loose  in  the  woods ; 
and  rosin-scrapers  were  excluded  from 
many  of  the  forests.  None  of  these  nu-. 
merous  decrees  appear  to  have  had  much 
effect,  the  very  number  of  them  testifying 
to  their  powerlessness  to  check  the  evil. 
In  many  cases  the  general  prohibition 
against  wood-cutting  gave  way  to  a  partial 
permission,  as,  for  example,  in  Zurich, 
where  the  number  felled  was  not  permitted 
to  exceed  a  stated  total.  This  instance  of 
Zurich  gives  us  the  first  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  question,  when  the  felling  of 
the  Sihlwald  and  other  woods  in  the  four- 
teenth century  was  regulated  both  as  to 
the  amount  and  the  system  of  cutting. 

In  1702,  prior  to  which  date  attention 
was  paid  solely  to  the  maintenance  and 
protection  of  the  timber,  the  government 
appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  how 
the  forests  might  be  best  preserved,  en- 
larged, and  improved ;  and  subsequently 
issued  a  decree  carrying  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commission  into  effect.  In 
1725,  Berne  followed  the  example  of  Zu- 
rich, and  published  forestry  orders,  which, 
like  those  of  the  latter,  contained  direc- 
tions for  the  cultivation  of  timber  and  for 
permanent  improvements.  Similarly,  in 
other  cantons,  improved  systems  were  in- 
troduced ;  thus,  in  Fribourg,  the  compul- 
sory planting  of  marshy  meadow-land  was 
decreed ;  in  Lucerne  a  season  was  set 
apart  for  felling,  the  growth  of  oaks  was 
recommended,  and  the  formation  of  clear- 
ings was  forbidden.  In  1755  an  excellent 
forestry  code  was  drawn  up  by  Joseph 
Wilhelm,  prince-bishop  of  B&le.  About 
1760,  two  scientific  societies  —  the  Phys- 
ical Society  of  Zurich  and  the  Economical 
Society  of  Berne  —  made  great  efforts  to 
introduce  improved  knowledge  of  wood- 
craft into  Switzerland,  and  with  this  object 
they  made  strong  representations  to  their 
respective  governments,  and  the  Forestry 
Decrees  of  1773  ^ind  1786  were  the  results 
of  their  interference.  The  substance  of 
these  decrees  may  be  stated  to  be  the 
surveying  of  forests,  the  appointment  of 
officials  who  would  supervise  planting, 
experiment  on  exotics,  and  help  in  teach- 
ing a  more  scientific  system  of  wood-cut- 
ting. By  means  of  these  measures  some 
real  progress  was  made,  which,  however, 
was  stopped  by  the  general  confusion 
during  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  but, 
immediately  peace  was  restored,  the  Hel- 
vetic government  turned  their  attention 
again  to  the  forests,  which  by  this  time 
had  suffered  severely.  Soleure  was  the 
first  to  start  a  system  under  which  techni- 
cal instruction,  chiefly  in    forestry  and 


geometrical  surveying,  was  given  to  two 
citizens  from  each  woodland  district,  the 
better  qualified  beinjs^  chosen  foresters. 
From  this  time  until  1830,  forest  laws 
were  drawn  up  universally,  prescribing 
the  modes  in  which  timber  was  to  be 
felled.  .  Zug,  in  1821,  tried  to  give  an  in- 
creased value  to  her  forests  by  endeavor- 
ing to  extend  scientific  teaching  among 
the  people.  In  consequence  of  the  dis- 
astrous floods  in  Switzerland  in  1830,  from 
this  time  we  find  that  forest  laws  were 
more  generally  enacted  and  more  rigidly 
enforced  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 
The  number  of  officials  was  increased, 
and  great  attention  was  paid  to  their  train- 
ing. In  fact,  the  spread  of  the  science  of 
forestry  in  Switzerland  dates  from  this 
period.  At  first  the  people  thwarted  the 
officials  in  every  way,  but,  becoming  grad- 
ually enlightened  as  to  the  utility  of  the 
government  measures,  they  ceased  from 
actual  opposition.  Even  the  most  back- 
ward of  the  cantons  be|:an  to  realize  that 
their  true  interests  lay  m  the  preservation 
of  the  forests,  both  as  a  commercial  spec- 
ulation, having  regard  to  the  advancing 
price  of  timber,  and  as  a  support  for  pre- 
cipitous ground,  and  on  account  of  its 
domestic  and  national  uses.  With  regard 
to  the  latter^  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
respective  cantons,  from  the  earliest  times, 
supervised  the  numerous  public  woods; 
and  that  the  frontier  forests  were  always 
better  looked  after  than  any  others,  on 
account  of  their  importance  as  a  defence 
in  time  of  war,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  woods  were  pro- 
tected, as  being  safeguards  against  ava- 
lanches and  landslips. 

Hitherto  the   students  trained  in  for- 
estry had  been  sent  to  the  schools  in  Ger- 
many, but  in  1855  the  Confederation  took 
the  matter  up  and  established  a  Forestry 
School,  in  which   henceforth  Swiss   stu- 
dents were  educated  in  the  art  of  wood- 
cutting and  the  kindred  sciences.     In  1858 
a  long  and  searching  inquiry  was  made 
into  the  supposed  connection  of  the  for- 
ests and  the  course  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rents, and,  as   a  consequence,   the  State 
aided  the    School  of    Forestry  in   thei^ 
efforts  to  plant  anew  the  ground  wher^ 
springs  abounded,  and  officials  were  a^T" 
pointed  for  this  purpose.     With  regard  t^ 
these  officials,  mention  of  whom  occurs  i  d 
all  the  forest  laws  of  Switzerland,  we  fir^* 
hear  of  them  in  1314,  when,  as  in  subse- 
quent centuries,  they  were  supposed   to 
be  aided  by  the  inhabitants,  every  one  oi 
whom  in  a  woodland  district  was  sworn  to 
disclose  any  breach  of  the  decrees  whidi 
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came  to  his  knowledge.    For  centuries 
these  officials  were  mere  guardians,  com- 
monly called  Bannwdr/e ;  but  the  punish- 
ishment  of  offenders  rested  with  councils 
of  magistrates,  etc.    The  ordinary  forest- 
keeper  vrsLs  generally  nothing  more  than 
an  intelligent  wood -cutter ;   but  when  it 
was  seen  that  some  technical  teaching  was 
necessary,  the  skilled  man,  and,  later  still, 
the  man  with  a  knowledge  of  natural  sci- 
ence and   mathematics,  was  always  pre- 
ferred.   In  1868  the  disastrous  floods  gave 
a  fresh  impetus  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
into  the  action  of  the  forests  on  the  rain- 
fall and  the  course  of  the  torrents  ;  and  we 
find  in   the  revised  Federal  Constitution 
of  1874  an  article  inserted,  giving  the  fed- 
eration control  over  the  forests  and  water- 
ways, and  authority  to  interfere  in  any 
way   they  might    think  fit.     Under  this 
article  two  officials  were  appointed  —  the 
federal   inspector  of  forests,  and  also  a 
sub-inspector.      The    Forestry    Societies 
unanimously  adopted  a  programme  which, 
being  presented  to  the  Federal  Council, 
was  embodied  in  the  forest  law  proposed 
by  the   Council  in  1875.     This  proposed 
enactment  led  to  much  discussion  in  the 
Assembly,  but  was  finally  oassed  by  both 
bouses  on  March  24.  1870.    The  district 
to  be  subject  to  the  law  included  not  only 
the   high  mountain  ranges,   but  also  the 
hills  bordering  on  the  plains,  as  sharing 
in  the  protection  afforded  against  floods 
and  avalanches  by  the  works  which  were 
intended  to  be  undertaken  in  the  former. 
The  district  was  bounded  by  a  line  start- 
ing from  the  east  of  Lake  Lcman  along 
the  south  of  the  plain  between  the  Alps 
and  Mount  Jura,  thence  to  the  north  of 
Lake  Constance  —  that  is,  a  tract  of  coun- 
try in  all  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
of  Switzerland,  or  6,750,000  acres,  about 
15*8  per  cent,  of  which  was  forest  land. 
It  was  decided  that  the  rights  of  private 
owners  should  not  be  infringed  except  in 
case  of  necessity  —  that  is  to  say,  where 
the  woods  of  private  owners  were  "pro- 
tecting" woods;  in  other  words,  where, 
on  account  of  their  position,  they  might 
Kave  an   influence  on  the  climate,  ava- 
lanches, landslips,  etc.    Each  canton  was 
required  to  maintain  an  efficient  staff  of 
omcials  :  and  to  each  individual  who  had 
received    technical    training   an  area   of 
al)out  17,500  acres  was  assigned  if  in  the 
plains,  and  25,000  acres  on  the  mountains. 
All  the  woods  under  official  supervision, 
induding,  of  course,  private  woods  which 
came  under  the  class  "  protecting  "  woods, 
''cre  to  be  demarcated,  all  clearings  were 
to  be  immediately  planted  afresh,    and  I 


where  necessary  new  forests  were  to  be 
created,  the  federal  treasury  bearing  from 
30  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  or,  m  the 
case  of  replanting  protecting  woods,  from 
20  to  50  per  cent.,  according  to  the  diffi- 
culty and  the  importance  of  the  works, 
which  were  always  required  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  inspector-general  before 
the  federal  subvention  was  granted.  All 
servitudes  or  easements  in  protecting 
woods  were  to  be  redeemed  within  ten 
vears,  and  no  new  ones  were  permitted  to 
oe  created.  Anything  which  might  en- 
danger the  utility  of  the  forests  was  strictly 
forbidden;  cattle  were  not  allowed  to 
graze,  nor  could  leaves  be  collected  ex- 
cept in  fixed  spots.  To  this  enactment 
was  added  a  "  R^lement  d'Ex^cution," 
which  provides,  among  other  things,  for 
the  course  of  education  to  be  given  to 
each  student  of  forestry  by  the  canton  to 
entitle  it  to  the  federal  subsidy.  The 
time  of  the  course  is  not  to  be  less  than 
two  months,  which  may  be  divided  into 
two  half-courses  of  a  month  each,  but  the 
whole  course  must  be  taken  within  a  year. 
Instruction  must  be  given  in  the  following 
subjects:  (i)  Forest-surveying  and  meas- 
urement in  detail ;  calculations  of  the  di- 
mensions and  value  of  single  trees,  and  of 
outlying  tracts  of  wood;  roadmakin^; 
safeguards  against  avalanches,  etc.  (2) 
Study  of  the  different  kinds  of  timber  and 
of  noxious  plants.  (3)  Elementary  knowl- 
edge of  soils,  and  of  their  component 
f)arts.  (4)  Fundamental  notions  of  the 
aws  of  climate  and  meteorology.  (5) 
Cultivation  and  care  of  forests.  (6)  Book- 
keeping and  other  general  branches  of 
instruction  valuable  for  under-foresters. 
A  preliminary  and  a  final  examination  are 
prescribed,  and  no  license  is  granted  ex- 
cept on  good  answering  in  the  latter.  The 
federal  government  pays  the  teachers,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  canton  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  federal  government. 

At  the  outset  there  were  great  difficul- 
ties in  carrying  out  this  law.  Some  of 
the  cantons  had  not  their  codes  of  regula- 
tions drawn  up  till  1881,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Fri- 
bourg,  and  Vaud,  the  survey  was  not 
quickly  completed.  In  1886,  however,  the 
army  staff  finished  the  triangular  survey 
intrusted  to  them.  In  1886  the  redemp- 
tion of  servitudes  prescribed  by  the  act 
was  not  ended,  and  up  to  that  time  ;£9,i5o 
had  been  thus  expended.  There  is  not  in 
the  cantons  an  uniform  organization  for 
carrying  out  the  forest  law,  and  Dr.  Fank- 
hauser,  one  of  the  highest  officials  of  the 
forest  department,  does  not   think  that 
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such  an  organization  is  possible,  having 
regard  to  the  differences  in  position  and 
ideas  of  the  various  cantons.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  each  canton  possesses  in  a  meas- 
ure its  own  scheme  of  forestry  organ- 
ization. There  are,  however,  two  main 
svstems  in  existence  in  the  federal  district, 
tne  first  of  which  prevails  in  the  central, 
eastern,  and  southern  parts  of  Switzer- 
land. Each  canton  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts of  from  17,500  to  35,000  acres  each, 
and  over  each  district  the  canton  places 
an  officer  who  has  received  scientific  train- 
ing; under  him  are  the  keepers  and  dep- 
uty foresters,  chosen  by  the  owners  from 
among  the  students  of  the  local  forestry 
school,  and  paid  by  them.  Each  deputy 
has  about  3,000  acres  to  take  care  of,  and 
has  but  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  his 
superior  as  to  telling,  clearing,  and  re- 
planting. In  the- next,  however,  a  differ- 
ent system  obtains.  Here  the  country  is 
far  less  mountainous,  and  the  inhabitants 
industrial  rather  than  agricultural  in  their 
pursuits.  In  these  cantons  the  district 
forester  has  from  7,500  to  17,500  acres 
under  him,  and  in  this  district  he  marks 
out  all  the  fellings  to  be  performed,  and 
in  fact  does  everything  but  the  manual 
labor,  which  he  leaves  to  his  inferiors. 
This  district  includes,  among  other  can- 
tons, Zurich,  Berne,  Lucerne,  and  Neuf- 
ch&tel,  where  limber  being  very  high  in 
price,  and  the  opportunities  of  sale  being 
numerous,  the  country  is  frequently  reat- 
forested  by  private  individuals,  while  in 
the  other  cantons  the  State  is  forced  to 
do  nearly  everything.  The  cantons  not 
within  the  control  of  the  federal  law  differ 
from  those  here  spoken  of  in  their  organi- 
zation. In  B^le  Campagne  with  its  37,000 
acres  of  forest,  75  per  cent,  of  this  being 
public,  there  arc  no  officials  whatever. 
Laws  have  been  passed,  but  the  people 
set  them  at  naught;  and  similarly  in 
Thurgovie  there  is  the  greatest  opposition 
to  any  interference  with  what  the  people 
consider  to  be  their  ancient  rights;  and 
here  also  there  are  no  officials,  except  one 
who  has  the  care  of  three  hundred  acres 
of  State  forest 

The  salaries  of  the  forest  officials  vary 
very  much  in  the  different  cantons,  but 
even  in  the  best-paid  districts  the  remu- 
neration is  verv  modest.  Under-foresters 
receive  sometimes  a  fixed  salary,  some- 
times only  daily  wages  when  employed. 
If  the  former,  the  sum  varies  from  £24  to 
£48  ;  occasionally  it  reaches  ;£6o.  If  the 
rate  of  pay  is  per  day,  which  is  unusual,  it 
is  generally  fixed  at  4^.  District  foresters 
usually  receive  from  j^88  to  j£ii2  a  year. 


In  Uri,  however,  ;^i2o  is  given,  and  in 
Glarus  and  a  few  other  places  as  high  as 
^160  per  annum.  Cantonal  forest  inspect- 
ors receive  from  ^120  to  j^iSo  a  year, 
besides  allowances,  which  are  alw^ays  given 
to  the  higher  officials  when  travelling  on 
duty,  ranging  from  5^.  to  8j.,  with  the  cost 
of  the  journey. 


From  The  SpecUtor. 
THE    NEEDED    COMPLEMENT    TO 
TOLERANCE. 

That  the  age  is  tolerant,  —  tolerant  to 
a  degree  which  could  hardly  have  been 
conceived  by  the  largest-minded  English- 
man fifty  years  ago,  —  no  witness  of  Mr. 
Bradlaugh*s  triumph  of  last  week  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  can  for  a  moment 
doubt.  There  the  lifelong  representative 
of  the  most  coarse  and  forbidding  form  of 
what  our  ancestors  would  have  regarded, 
almost  unanimously,  as  a  blasphemous 
denial  of  both  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion, scored  a  great  victory  over  the  rep- 
resentative of  what  they  would  have  called 
wicked  Popery.  Yet  the  champion  alike 
of  the  one  and  of  the  other  was  listened  to 
with  deference,  while  the  decision  went 
for  him  who  claimed  to  have  absolute  and 
total  unbelief  accorded  the  same  rights 
even  in  a  court  of  justice,  as  arc  accorded 
to  him  who  thinks  that  the  violation  of  an 
oath  will,  if  unrepented,  issue  in  eternal 
suffering.  The  Papist  who  a  few  years 
ago  could  hardly  have  got  into  the  House 
for  anv  English  constituency  was  listened 
to  witn  the  respect  due  to  pious  conviction 
by  all  except  perhaps  a  few  of  his  brother 
Papists  from  Ireland,  who  were  disposed 
to  interrupt  him  not  because  he  was  a 
Papist,  but  because  he  had  committed  the 
horrible  offence  in  their  eyes  of  denounc- 
ing Home  Rule ;  and  the  avowed  atheist 
was  listened  to  with  the  esteem  due  to  a 
manlv  and  frank  Parliamentary  career 
which  has  gained  for  him,  in  spite  of  his 
atheism,  a  certain  considerable  measure 
of  confidence  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Thus  the  tolerance  of  the  new  age  is  per- 
fect. The  religion  which  used  to  be  de- 
nounced  fiercely  as  the  most  un-English 
of  base  superstitions,  no  longer  excludes 
from  public  recognition  ;  and  the  irreligion 
which  would  once  have  been  thought  of  as 
wilful  depravity,  cannot  now  so  handicap 
an  able  man  as  to  shut  him  out  from  a  fair 
share  of  political  honor. 

Is  there  no  cause  for  anything  but  sat- 
isfaction in  the  result?    On  the  contrarjv 
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9uld  say  that,  with  all  the  satisfac- 
^hich,  on  the  whole,  it  ought  to  fill 
:re  should  be  blended  a  conviction 
here   is   a  heavy   set-off  of  conse- 
es  anything  but  good.     It  is  impbs- 
to  feel  perfect  tolerance  for  faiths 
pudiations  of  faith  all  of  which  you 
perverted,  without  running  a  consid- 
risk  of  attaching  less  importance 
ou  did  before  to  the  faith  which  you 
divine.     You  cannot  admit  all  opin- 
qually  on  the  subject  of  religion  to 
visional   and    external    equality  of 
lent,   without  endangering  the   im- 
ce  you  have  hitherto  attached  to  the 
:nces    between    false    religion   and 
If  you  show  the  utmost  courtesy 
utwardly,  and  then,  as  unmitigated 
ice  teaches  you  to  do,  inwardly,  to 
f  all  creeds,  you  are  very  likely  to 
!  something  of  the  attitude  of  the 
hich  sat  "as  God,  holding  no  form 
ed,  but  contemplating  all."     It  can 
be  doubted  that  when  men  of  a 
erable   number  of  different  creeds 
)nstantly  mingling  with  each  other 
Lial  terms,  and  are  subject  to   the 
•ules  imposing  on  them  mutual  con- 
teness  in  action,  a  certain  weakness 
isily  creep  into  the  individual  reli- 
And  this  is  very  apt  to  affect  most 
sly   the   religions   which   are   most 
ig  in  their  claims  on  the  heart  and 
ence.     It  may  be  said,  and  more  or 
is  true,  that  atheists  and  unbeliev- 
ider  this  equal  treatment,  will  learn 
)ect  the  high  and  conscientious  faith 
»e  with  whom  they  come  to  be  con- 
associated.    And  that  is  one  of  the 
jpects  of  an  age  of  tolerance.     Un- 
dly  it  tells  in  favor  of  convincing 
:vcrs  that  there  is  something  more 
principle  of  faith  than  they   had 
it;  that  it  gives  strength,  and  disin- 
dness,  and  magnanimity,  and  self- 
l,  and  hope,  to  those  who  without  it 
be  weak,  and  selfish,  and  sensitive, 
ssionate,  and  despairing.    But  then, 
rr  to  have  that  good  effect  on  the 
iver,  tolerance  must  not  eat  away 
m  foundations  of  the   faith  which 
self  confronted  with  so  many  para- 
of  the  spiritual  life.     And  the  effect 
new  tolerance  is,  very  often  indeed, 
away  those  foundations.     For  the 
^ho  finds  a  score  of  different  and 
stent  faiths    and   unbeliefs   round 
I  perhaps  appearing  compatible  with 
amount  of   honorable   conduct,  of 
consideration   for  others,  and  of 
il    respectability,    becomes    insen- 
lore  or  less  disposed  to  doubt  the 
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competence  of  the  human  mind  to  reach  a 
true  belief,  and  therefore  continues  to  hold 
his  own  faith  with  a  hesitating  and  provis- 
ional sort  of  air,  as  a  traditional  inherit- 
ance rather  than  with  the  confidence  and 
joy  of  personal  conviction.    Nor  can  this 
process  go  on  in  relation  to  religious  con- 
viction without  affecting  also  moral  con- 
viction.    The  two  are  so  closely  bound  up 
together,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  decay 
in  the  one  to  occur  without  being  followed 
by  a  decay  in  the  other.    The  politician 
whom  you  have  taught  yourself  to  respect 
as  upright  and  manly,  if  he  be  an  ab.solute 
unbeliever,  is  not  in  all  probability  simply 
an  unbeliever.     He  is  pretty  sure  to  found 
on  his  unbelief  a  claim  for  man  to  regulate 
his  own  actions  with  a  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  the  moral  instincts  and  anxieties 
which  religious  men  regard  as  the  witness 
of  God\s  spirit.     He  regards  these  warn- 
ing instincts  solely,  perhaps,  as  the  rude 
remains  of  some  all  but  extinct  supersti- 
tion, and  proceeds  to  ignore  them  as  com- 
pletely as  a  biologist  would  ignore  the 
vestiges  he  finds  in  his  own  organization 
of  the  lower  animal  life  which  man  has 
outgrown.    Nor  can  we  wonder  at  a  con- 
vinced materialist's  treating  as  mere  su- 
perstitious scruples  all   that  mysterious 
reluctance  to  act  upon   the  guidance  of 
mere  earthly  prudence,  which  a  religious 
man,  like  Socrates,  treats  as  the  voice  of 
some  higher  nature  speaking  within  him. 
To  one  who  thinks  that  man  is  the  highest 
being  in  creation,  his  own  opinion  of  the 
moment,  untrustworthy  as  he  must  know 
it  to  be,  may  very  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
far  safer  guide  than  a  scruple  the  nature 
of  which  he  can  neither  justify  nor  under- 
stand, though  such  a  materialist  would,  if 
sincere,  willingly  admit  that  in  every  case, 
the  best  guide  man  can  have  is  bad  enough, 
even  though  it  be  the  best.    We  cannot 
doubt,  therefore,  that  if  universal  tolerance 
often  undermines  more  or  less  the  confi- 
dence of  men  in  their  religious  principles, 
it  will  undermine  also,  and  very  seriously, 
the  confidence  of  men  in  their  moral  prin- 
ciples also.    That  is  why  we  maintain  that 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  univer- 
sal tolerance  which  is  coming  into  vogue, 
there  will  be  a  considerable  loss  of  the  old 
firmness  of  conviction  as  to  the  good  and 
evil  not  only  of  the  various  creeds  of  the 
day,  but  even  of  the  various  standards  of 
moral  principle  which  compete  with  each 
other  for  our  reverence  and  loyalty. 

The  needful  complement,  then,  to  the 
tolerance  of  the  day,  if  the  tolerance  of  the 
day  is  not  to  dissolve  all  the  masculine 
strength  of  character  which  was  afforded 
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partly  by  the  prejudices  and  preposses- 
sions, partly  by  the  much  less  fluid  prin- 
ciples of  an  earlier  age,  is,  in  our  opinion, 
a  steady  limitation  of  our  intimacies^ 
wherever  that  is  possible,  to  those  in 
whose  principles  of  conduct,  in  the  deep- 
est sense  of  the  term,  we  can  feel  perfect 
confidence;  and  we  cannot  say  that,  in 
our  opinion,  it  is  possible  to  feel  hearty 
confidence  in  any  principles  of  conduct 
which  are  not  fortified  by  some  definite 
religious  belief.  That  tolerance,  in  the 
sense  of  a  frank  and  courteous  recognition 
of  social  and  political  equality,  has  now 
become  one  of  the  most  genuinely  ap- 
proved rules  of  English  civilization,  can- 
not be  denied.  Even  the  strictest  Roman 
Catholics  admit  this  provisionally,  and 
give  up  the  effort  to  subject  to  any  sort  of 
public  or  social  disqualification  those  who 
differ  from  them  in  religious  opinion  only, 
however  deep  and  wide  may  be  that  dif- 
ference. But  a  frank  and  courteous  recog- 
nition of  social  and  political  equality  is 
one  thing;  while  intimacy  of  the  deeper 
kind  ought  to  involve  much  more  than 
this,  —namely,  real  sympathy  as  to  the 
ideal  standard  by  which  life  should  be 
measured,  and  a  genuine  and  unremitting 
effort  on  both  sides  to  be  faithful  to  that 
standard.  Here  is  the  only  antiseptic,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  by  which  the  legitimate 
tolerance  of  the  day  can  be  prevented 
from  deteriorating  into  the  easy  laisser 
faire  which  involves  the  rapid  aecompo- 
sition,  first  of  all  religious  convictions, 
and  next  of  anything  like  deep  moral  prin- 
ciple. More  and  more  as  political  and 
social  equality  grows,  is  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  very  wide  practical  dif- 
ference recognized  between  kindly  ac- 
quaintanceship and  genuine  intimacy, — 
the  kind  of  difference  which  would  render 
it  easy  to  maintain  one's  own  principles  in 
their  integrity  without  that  terrible  strug- 
gle which  always  takes  place  where  the 
closest  bonds  are  formed,  as  they  often 
are,  and  in  the  case  of  close  kinship  and  a 
few  other  rare  cases  sometimes  must  be, 
between  persons  of  totally  different  and 
perhaps  even  opposite  spiritual  aims.  It 
is  obvious  that  in  the  first  age  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  serious  character 
of  the  difficulty  which  has  now  again 
cropped  up  amongst  us  was  deeply  felt. 
The  missionary  character  of  the  Church 
compelled  the  Christian  teachers  to  form 
relations  in  some  sense  cordial  with  the 
outside  Gentile  world ;  and  when  these 
relations  had  been  formed,  the  difficulty 
arose  as  to  how  far  they  ought  to  be  car- 
ried while  the  great  chasm  between  faith 


and  unbelief  continued  to  exist.  St  Paul, 
it  is  clear,  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  cultivat- 
ing cordial  relations  with  the  Geatile 
world.  He  trusted,  and  trusted  legiti- 
mately, in  those  days,  to  the  scora  felt  bv 
the  Greek  or  Roman  for  such  a  supersti- 
tion as  that  which  he  had  adopted  as  the 
truth,  to  keep  the  mutual  regard  from 
growing  too  close,  except  in  cases  where 
he  saw  his  way  to  effecting  the  great 
change  he  desired  in  the  hearts  of  his 
Gentile  friends.  But  the  difiTiculty  became 
much  greater  when  the  converts  them- 
selves began  to  fall  away  from  the  faith, 
and  then  we  find  St.  John  warning  his 
disciples  against  even  intimate  social  re- 
lations with  such  sceptics.  "  Whosoever," 
he  said,  **goeth  onward  and  abideth  oot 
in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  hath  not  God. 
.  .  .  If  any  one  cometh  unto  you,  and 
bringeth  not  this  teaching,  receive  him 
not  into  your  house,  and  give  him  no 
greeting;  for  he  that  giveth  him  greeting 
partaketh  in  his  evil  works."  That  is  a 
very  severe  injunction,  which  was  prob- 
ably justified  by  the  character  of  the  dc^ 
generacy  showing  itself  amongst  some  of 
the  first  Christians,  but  which  not  the 
severest  teachers  of  the  modern  Cburdi 
would  act  upon  in  such  a  day  as  the  pres- 
ent. Evidently  it  is  a  precept  not  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  our  time,  and  is 
one  of  those  the  authority  of  which  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  period  in  which  it  was 
given.  But  we  hold  that  the  principle  at 
the  bottom  of  this  severe  injunction  is 
still  good  so  far  as  it  warns  men  against 
the  kind  of  intimacies  by  which  their  own 
deepest  and  most  operative  beliefs  may 
be  worn  insensibly  away.  This  at  least 
is  clear, —  that  the  religious  and  moral 
standards  of  conduct  in  our  own  day  are 
all  the  more  important  for  the  widely 
prevailing  difficulties  and  doubts  and  de- 
composing influences  by  which  they  are 
threatened;  that  men  cannot  waste  their 
whole  career  in  reviewing  again  and  again 
the  deepest  principles  by  which  their  life 
is  moulded,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
should  cleave  to  these  ultimate  moral  and 
spiritual  assumptions  with  something  like 
the  obstinate  fidelity  with  which  a  son 
cleaves  to  his  parents,  or  a  husband  to  his 
wife ;  that  we  cannot  do  this  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  enter  into  the  closest  possible 
relations  with  persons  who  ignore  our 
principles,  and  act  upon  a  wholly  different 
code  ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  in  our  modern  society,  that 
the  easy  and  friendly  tolerance  of  our 
political  and  social  relations  should  not 
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be  allowed  to  endanger  the  soundness  of 
that  inward  circle  of  deeper  principles  on 
which  we  rely  not  only  to  guide  our  own 
lives,  but  to  enable  us  to  estimate  aright 
the  characters  and  aims  and  self-judg- 
ments of  our  nearest  and  dearest  friends. 


From  The  Times. 
AFGHAN  CHIEFS'  IMPRESSIONS  OF  INDIA. 

Certain  Afghan  chiefs  in  the  charge 
of  the  Khyber  Pass  have  lately  visited 
Calcutta  as  guests  of  the  government. 
The  following  interesting  account  whigh 
has  been  given  by  one  of  their  number 
of  the  impressions  derived  from  his  visit  is 
sent  by  the  Calcutta  correspondent  of  the 
Times :  "This  is  a  king*s  country;  every 
one  ought  to  be  astonished  at  seeing  all 
the  wonderful  things  to  be  seen  in  it.  The 
thin?  which  has  most  astonished  us  is  the 
regularity  with  which  everything  is  con- 
ducted. During  our  railway  journey  we 
arrived  at  the  different  stations  and  left 
again  with  great  regularity,  as  arranged. 
There  is  nothing  like  this  in  our  country. 
A  country  which  is  ill-governed  is  not  a 
good  country.  We  arrived  at  Calcutta 
early  in  the  morning,  and  being  tired 
stayed  in  our  lodgings  the  whole  of  that 
day.  On  the  day  following  we  went  to 
Howrah  to  see  the  railway  stations  and 
workshops.  We  saw  all  the  engines  at 
work.  There  is  nothing  like  these  in  our 
own  country,  which  is  a  poor  country. 
We  were  then  taken  to  the  Mint,  and  saw 
the  pice  and  four-anna  pieces  that  are  be- 
ing coined  there.  The  Cabul  rupees  are 
only  worth  twelve  and  a  half  annas  ;  they 
are  stamped  with  a  die  and  a  hammer. 
There  is  nothing  to  equal  this  government 
cither  in  its  silver  or  anything  else,  or  in 
its  management  of  the  country.  We  vis- 
ited the  fort  next  day,  and  considered  it 
very  strong.  We  saw  all  the  cannon  and 
big  guns  there.  They  are  very  good  guns. 
We  were  then  taken  to  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens in  a  steam-launch.  This  is  the  first 
time  we  have  been  on  board  a  steamer, 
and  we  enjoyed  the  trip  very  much.  The 
gardens  are  by  far  the  linest  we  have  ever 
seen.  We  were  then  taken  to  the  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens  and  to  Mateabruz,  the  palace 
of  the  late  king  of  Oude,  which  is  a  very 
fine  place.  We  saw  all  the  animals  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  Some  of  the  ani- 
mals here  we  had  seen  before  at  Cabul ; 
but  some  of  them  we  have  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  they  greatly 'astonished  us,  as 
we  could  not  tell  to  what  country  they  be- 
longed.   We  then  paid  a  visit  to  the  Bac- 
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chante,  and  were  truly  astonished  by  the 
big  guns  and  by  everything  on  board.  We 
never  saw  such  things  before.  No  other 
government  could  ever  make  ships  like 
that.  The  chiefs  wanted  to  distribute  nine 
hundred  rupees  among  the  crew  for  show- 
ing all  these  wonderful  things ;  but  the 
captain  of  the  ship  said  the  sirkar  would 
be  very  angry  at  their  accepting  a  pres- 
ent. The  chiefs  again  wanted  to  give 
the  sailors  a  present;  but  were  told 
that  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  do  so, 
as  what  had  been  shown  to  them  had 
been  shown  for  their  own  amusement 
When  we  went  down  in  the  hold  we  saw 
the  men's  tables  spread  in  a  minute  and 
again  taken  up,  their  beds  put  down  and 
taken  up  —  all  done  in  a  minute — and  in 
a  moment  the  ship  was  made  ready  for  a 
fio:ht.  The  big  guns  were  fired,  but  only 
with  fuzes.  We  saw  the  sailors  going  up 
the  rigging  very  quickly,  at  the  double, 
and  run  up  the  masts  and  remain  quiet 
there.  We  have  never  seen  these  things 
before.  We  were  presented  to  the  lord 
sahib  of  the  sea,  who  was  very  kind  to 
us.  We  were  taken  to  Dum-dum,  where 
we  saw  a  small-arms  manufactory  and  the 
workmen  making  cartridges  and  bullets. 
Another  day  we  visited  the  Enolishman 
newspaper  of!ice,  and  saw  them  printing 
and  also  making  lead  letters.  One  of  us 
wrote  a  verse  in  Persian.  A  sahib  then 
took  paper,  and  with  a  machine  which 
cut  like  a  very  sharp  knife  into  some  white 
stuff  he  wrote  it.  Then  lead  was  poured 
on,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  print- 
ing the  verse  on  some  copies  of  the 
Englishman^  which  were  presented  to  us. 
We  also  spoke  through  the  telephone. 
Some  of  us  were  at  the  Englishman 
office  and  some  at  Messrs.  King  Hamil- 
ton's, and  we  recognized  each  other's 
voice.  Then  we  visited  the  telegraph 
office,  where  we  spoke  with  a  friend  at 
Peshawur  —  all  in  a  few  minutes.  One  of 
us  asked  a  relative  at  Peshawur  how  he 
was,  as  he  had  been  suffering  from  fever. 
He  replied,  *  Quite  well ;  how's  your 
boil  ? '  Now  these  words  astonished  us 
very  much,  because  none  of  us  knew  that 
this  man  had  had  a  boil  —  only  his  rela- 
tive in  Peshawur.  Great  are  the  ways  of 
the  sirkar  1  We  were  then  taken  to  a 
jute-mill,  where  we  saw  the  manufacture 
of  gunny-bags  and  cloth.  The  Maliks 
admired  this  more  than  anything  else,  as 
they  had  never  seen  cloth  made  in  such  a 
way  before.  The  sight  struck  them  as 
much  as  the  Bacchante  and  the  way  in 
which  that  monster  could  be  got  ready 
for  fighting.  One  of  the  last  sights  we 
have  seen  in  Calcutta  is  the  Bank  of  Ben- 
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gal  —  a  great  treasure-house  of  the  sirkar. 
There  we  were  shown  great  sack  loads  of 
rupees,  enough  to  buy  up  the  Cabul  ba- 
zaar. India  is  indeed  a  wonderful  country, 
and  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  viceroy 
sahib  for  having  brought  us  down  here  to 
see  such  wonders.  We  would  gladly  ex- 
change our  own  land  for  a  small  slice  of 
rich  Bengal  country,  and  would  settle 
down  happily  here  for  life.  But  this  is 
not  our  fate.  We  are  now  setting  out  on 
a  long  journey  to  Bombay,  and  we  go 
trusting  entirely  to  the  sirlcar,  for  we  do 
not  know  the  way  or  the  country.  But  we 
have  Colonel  Warburton  Sahib  with  us, 
and  that  makes  us  feel  confident.  With 
the  Colonel  Sahib  we  will  go  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  or  to  Jehanum,  if  the  sirkar 
only  gives  the  order." 


From  The  Spectator. 
GENIUS   AND  DOMESTIC   LIFE. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  in  his  lecture 
upon  Coleridge,  delivered  yesterday  week 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  partly  borrowed 
and  partly  mutilated  the  criticism  which 
Mr.  Traill  passed  upon  women's  danger 
in  choosing  men  of  genius  as  husbands,  in 
his  little  study  of  Coleridge  published  in 
Mr.  John  Morley's  series  on  "English 
Men  of  Letters.  *'  Mrs.  Carlyle,"  .says 
Mr.  Traill,  **  has  left  on  record  her  pathetic 
lament  over  the  fate  of  a  woman  who  mar- 
ries a  man  of  genius  ;  but  a  man  of  genius 
of  the  coldly  selfish  and  exacting  type  of 
the  Chelsea  philosopher  would  probably 
be  a  less  severe  burden  to  a  woman  of 
housewifely  instincts  than  the  weak,  un- 
methodical, irresolute,  shiftless  being  that 
Coleridge  had  by  this  time  [1806]  become. 
After  the  arrival  of  the  Southeys,  Mrs. 
Coleridge  would,  indeed,  have  been  more 
than  human,  if  she  had  not  looked  with 
an  envious  eye  upon  the  contrast  between 
her  sister  Edith's  lot  and  her  own.  For 
this  would  give  her  the  added  pang  of 
perceiving  that  she  was  specially  unlucky 
in  the  matter,  and  that  men  of  genius 
could  ('if  they  chose,*  as  she  would  prob- 
ably, though  not  quite  justly,  have  put  it) 
malce  very  good  husbands  indeed.  If  one 
poet  could  finish  his  poems  and  pay  his 
tradesmen's  bills,  and  work  steadily  for 
the  publishers  in  his  own  house,  without 
the  necessity  of  periodical  flittings  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
Continent,  why  so  could  another."  But 
Mr,  Leslie  Stephen  appears,  if  we  may 
trust  the  Times's  report,  to  have  adopted 
only  that  part  of  this  criticism  which  is 


unfavorable  to  men  of  genius  in  eveiy  do- 
mestic light,  and  to  have  told  his  audiCDce 
to  regard  this  as  the  moral  of  Coleridge's 
career:  "Never  marry  a  man  of  genius; 
don't  be  his   brother-in-law,  or  his  pub- 
lisher, or  his  editor,  or  anything  that  is 
his.*'    That  is  a  truly  transcendental  gen- 
eralization from   Coleridge's  career,  and 
we  had  always  supposed  that  Mr.  Stephen 
detects     transcendental     generalizations. 
And  considering  that,  as  Mr.  Traill  had 
pointed  out,  the  marriages  of  two  sisters 
with  men  of  genius  produced  so  marked  a 
contrast  of  results,  it  was,  we  think,  not 
quite  reasonable  in  Mr.  Stephen  to  use  the 
awful  warning  which  one  of  these   mar* 
riages  had   furnished  against  choosing  a 
man  of  genius  for  a  husband,  without  any 
reference  to  the  example  of  domestic  hap- 
piness which  the  other  of  them  had  fur- 
nished.    Indeed,  though  in  marriages  with 
men  of  genius,  there   is  always  this  for 
the  woman  to  consider,  that  if  the   mar* 
riage   is    not  more  than   usually  happy, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  will  be 
more  than  usually  unhappy,  yet  the  pros- 
pect that  marriage  with  a  man  of  genius 
will   result  in    happiness  far  above  the 
average   ought  fairly   to    be    taken    into 
account  to  balance  the  fear  that  it  may 
turn  out,  as  Coleridge's  and  Byron's  mar- 
riages and  Shelley  s  first  marriage  cer- 
tainly did  turn  out,  one  of  singular,  if  not 
even  calamitous  misery.     Men  of  genius 
make  either  singularly  good  husbands  or 
husbands  of  the   most  uncomfortable,  if 
not  of  the  most  disastrous  kind.     Scott, 
Sou  they,  and  Wordsworth  evidently  made 
homes  which,  as  regards  the  happiness  of 
those  who  shared  them,  were  far  fuller  of 
life  and  fascination  and  delight  than  could 
have  been  extracted  from  the  experience 
of  a  score  of  average  English  homes.    But 
it  is,  of  course,  equally  true  that  Cole* 
ridge's  marriage  yielded  a  real  home  for 
only  about  six  years  out  of  the  thirty-nine 
during  which  tne  poet  survived  his  mar- 
riage;   that   Carlyle's  home  was  one  of 
great  and  sometimes  even  overwhelming 
trouble ;  that  Byron's  was  not  a  home  at 
all,  but  a  source  of  something  like  peraup 
nent  anguish  to  the  wife  who  had  hoped 
to  brighten  it ;  and  that  Shelley  was  the 
real  cause  of  his  first  wife's  suicide,  what* 
ever    excuses    may    be    found  for   him. 
There  are  not  a  few  other  instances,— 
Dickens's  marriage,  for  example,  is  one  in 
point,  —  where  it  is  clear  that  the  genius 
of  the  man  told  very  much  against  the 
happiness  of  marriage,  at  all  events  with 
the  particular  wife  chosen.     Nor  does  it 
need  any  particular  discrimination  to  see 
that  any  quality  not  purely  intellectual«bat 
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full  of  social  consequences,  which  sepa- 
rates a  man  from  all  other  men,  must  make 
the  most  intimate  of  all  his  relations  quite 
different  from  the  same  relations  of  ordi- 
nary men,  and  change  those  relations  either 
for  good  or  for  evil,  or,  in  some  cases,  per- 
haps for  both  good  and  evil.  But  it  is 
obviously  just  as  easy  for  a  man  or  woman 
of  genius  to  have  a  special  genius  for  do- 
mestic life  as  it  is  to  have  a  special  genius 
for  disturbing  domestic  life.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  for  instance,  clearly  had  what  may 
be  called  a  splendid  genius  for  making  his 
borne  a  centre  of  all  kinds  of  interest  and 
happiness,  and  the  same  may  be  said  in  a 
less  degree  of  the  genius  of  such  men  as 
the  American  poet  Longfellow,  or  such 
women  as  the  Swedish  lady  whose  expres- 
sion of  the  highest  emotions  through  the 
medium  of  music  all  Englishmen  recog- 
nized and  marvelled  at  in  Jenny  Lind. 
What  is  needful,  we  take  it,  to  qualify 
unquestionable  genius  for  the  domestic 
sphere,  is  either  its  combination  with  very 
ereat  magnanimity  and  bonhomie  com- 
bined, as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
or  at  the  very  least  moral  elevation  suffi- 
cient to  control  that  sensitive  egotism  and 
self-will  which  are  so  often  and  so  natu- 
rally combined  with  genius,  and  which, 
when  not  so  controlled,  are  almost  sure  to 
wreck  domestic  peace.  This  is  perhaps 
the  reason  why  statesmen  of  genius  have 
so  much  oftener  than  men  of  literary 
genius  enjoyed  a  high  kind  of  domestic 
happiness.  Statesmen  must  usually  pos- 
sess a  certain  largeness  of  mind,  and  a 
capacity  at  least  for  self-control,  if  they 
would  succeed  in  their  own  sphere  at  all ; 
and  their  duties  carry  them  so  much  away 
from  home,  that  they  are  not  as  exacting 
in  their  homes  as  the  man  of  literary 
g^enius  frequently  is.  Men  of  the  type  of 
President  Lincoln,  or  even  Mr.  Cobden, 
have  thoughts  and  interests  too  large  to 
be  open  to  all  the  irritating  susceptibilities 
which  sour  so  many  a  home  ;  but  though, 
of  course,  it  is  true  that  men  of  genius 
whose  great  qualities  are  essentially  at- 
tracted to  public  rather  than  to  private 
interests,  are  not  exposed  to  all  the  dan- 
gers which  threaten  the  domestic  peace  of 
men  of  literary  genius  only,  it  is  equally 
true  that  genius  of  this  type  has  no  special 
tendency  to  brighten  the  home ;  it  is  be- 
cause genius  oi  this  type  more  or  less 
drives  those  who  possess  it  out  of  the 
home  life,  that  they  are  raised  above  the 
special  dangers  which  beset  it. 

Probably,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  would  not 
maintain  that  his  general  moral  would  ap- 
ply equally  to  the  other  sex,  that  it  would 
36  wise  to  say :  "  Never  marry  a  woman 
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of  genius ;  don*t  be  her  brother-in-law,  or 
her  publisher,  or  her  editor,  or  anything 
that  is  hers."  We  fancy  that  even  recent 
English  experience  would  produce  plenty 
of  evidence  against  such  a  maxim  as  that, 
and  very  little  in  its  favor.  And  yet,  as  a 
rule,  women  of  genius  are  probably  pos- 
sessed, less  frequently  than  men,  of  that 
magnanimity  and  bonhomie  which  are  the 
best  possible  securities  against  the  paltry 
egotism  and  exactingness  of  the  love  of 
praise.  Perhaps,  however,  they  have  a 
still  better  security  against  that  exacting- 
ness in  their  much  more  frequent  humility, 
their  much  more  frequent  habit  of  loving 
to  look  up  rather  than  to  look  down.  Miss 
Brontg  obviously  made  a  hero  of  the  man 
whom  she  ultimately  married,  though  he 
had  no  genius,  and  she  had  much.  Jenny 
Lind  loved  the  self  forgetfulness  of  domes- 
tic life  better  than  she  loved  the  storms  of 
passionate  admiration  which  her  power  to 
express  the  highest  moods  of  human  feel- 
ing had  been  accustomed  to  excite  in  her 
earlier  days.  Miss  Austen  seems  hardly 
to  have  realized  that  her  genius  was  any- 
thing more  than  a  special  source  of  interest 
and  amusement  to  herself.  I n  other  words, 
genius  in  women,  instead  of  generating 
exactingness  or  multiplying  the  forms  of 
caprice,  has  generally  rather  gone  to  aid 
the  self-forgetfulness  as  well  as  to  increase 
the  insight  which  are,  for  women  at  least, 
the  best  protections  against  self-will  and 
dictatorial  impulses  such  as  stimulated  the 
wayward  impetuousness  of  Shelley,  or  the 
insane  pride  that  utterly  possessed  and 
degraded  the  career  of  Byron.  But  the 
very  fact  that  this  is  so,  shows  most  plainly 
that  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  maxim  is  not 
founded  on  anything  in  the  nature  of  gen- 
ius itself,  but  solely  on  the  tendency  of 
special  genius  to  stimulate  the  self-will 
and  arrogance  of  the  more  self-willed  and 
arrogant  of  the  two  sexes.  In  all  cases 
where  genius  is  either  so  commanding  as 
to  be  raised  above  egotism  and  vanity,  as 
it  was  in  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or,  again,  so 
full  of  prophetic  fire  as  to  ally  itself  with 
the  passion  of  devotion,  as  it  evidently 
did,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  instead  of  spoiling,  it  has  deep- 
ened, and  deepened,  as  nothing  perhaps 
but  this  great  gift  could  have  deepened, 
the  force  of  domestic  feeling.  What  can 
exceed  in  intensity  of  pathos  the  glimpse 
which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  gives  us  of  the 
tenderness  of  his  own  domestic  life,  when 
he  describes  the  announcement  made  to 
him  of  his  wife's  approaching  death? 
"The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me, 
saying,  Son  of  man,  behold,  I  take  away 
from  thee  the  desire  of  thine  eyes  with  a 
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stroke :  yet  neither  shalt  thou  mourn  nor 
weep,  neither  shall  thy  tears  run  down. 
Forbear  to  cry,  make  no  mourning  for  the 
dead,  bind  the  tire  of  thine  head  upon 
thee,  and  put  on  thy  shoes  upon  thy  feet, 
and  cover  not  thy  lips,  and  eat  not  the 
bread  of  men.  So  I  spake  unto  the  peo- 
ple in  the  morning:  and  at  even  my  wife 
died;  and  I  did  in  the  morning  as  I  was 
commanded.*'  There,  at  least,  was  a  man 
of  the  most  lofty  genius  concerning  whom 
we  may  conjecture  with  some  confidence, 
that  his  wife  did  not  think  it  a  misfortune 
that  she  had  married  him,  even  though,  at 
the  bidding  of  a  higher  will,  he  did  not 
put  on  for  her  conventional  mourning,  or 
indulge  the  luxury  of  grief.     It  is  only 

fenius  of  the  pettier  and  more  egotistic 
ind  to  which  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  cyn- 
ical maxim  really  applies. 


From  The  Daily  News. 
THE  SILENT  NUNS. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Daily  News 
in  the  south  of  France  sends  a  description 
of  a  visit  he  has  made  to  the  convent  of 
the  Dernardines  at  the  village  of  Anglet, 
near  Bayonne.  After  first  calling  at  the 
neighboring  convent  of  the  Sister  Servants 
of  Mary  —  a  community  whose  life  is 
spent  in  labor  in  their  own  fields  or  in 
attending  the  sick  and  indigent  —  the  vis- 
itor passed  through  a  dark  grove  of  pines 
to  the  gate  of  the  Dernardines.  A  notice, 
begging  him  not  to  speak  above  a  whis- 
per, meets  him,  and  he  passes  down 
a  long-deserted,  but  well-kept  garden  to- 
wards the  long  low  range  of  buildings 
inhabited  by  the  fifty  nuns  vowed  to  si- 
lence. Arrived  at  the  entrance,  after  some 
two  or  three  sotto  voce  attempts  to  be 
heard,  with  the  result  like  the  burlesque 
song  of  **  Shout,  boys,  shout,  but  in  a 
whisper,"  a  Sister  Servant  of  Mary  in  her 
familiar  uniform  appears,  whispering  that 
it  is  her  lot  to  act  as  guide.  From  twelve 
o'clock  each  day  she  is  on  duty,  and  as 
the  liernardines  are  not  permitted  by  their 
vows  to  speak,  and  become  of  necessity, 
shy,  timorous,  and  strange,  without  some 
such  conductor  little  could  be  known  of 
these  sad  lives.  What  their  crimes  are 
there  is  no  one  to  say.  Fifty  human  crea- 
tures —  one  at  least  of  whom  is  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  cannot  take  the  full  vows 
till  June  —  share  the  allotted  portion  of 
silence  and  solitude.  Some  few  of  the 
nuns  arc  living  still  who  began  their  con- 
ventual life  nearly  half  a  century  ago  in 
straw  huts,  on  the  bare  sand.    A  story  is 


told  of  the  empress  Eugenie,  who,  haviog 
parted  many  years  before  from  a  school 
friend  in  Madrid,  learned  that  the  girl  had 
taken  refuge  among  the  Bernard!  nes. 
People  say  that  she  had  been  extremelv 
beautiful,  and  it  is  added  that  she  had, 
when  both  were  young,  crossed  the  em- 
press's path  and  become  her  rival.  The 
costume  worn  by  the  Bernardines  is  de- 
signed to  hide  the  face  and  figure  ;  a  fun- 
nel-shaped hood  of  coarse  white  flannel 
is  drawn  over  the  head  and  eyes,  and  a 
short  mantle  and  full  skirt  of  the  same 
material  conceals  the  figure.  The  empress 
obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  to 
speak  to  her  friend  face  to  face ;  but  it  is 
said  that  when  the  nun  threw  off  her  hood 
her  royal  visitor  fainted  at  the  sight  that 
met  her  eyes.  People  hint  that  life-long 
scars  and  fearful  mutilations  lurk  under 
these  shroud-like  veils,  which  are  assumed 
as  much  in  mercy  to  the  passers-by  as  a 
mortification  to  the  wearer.  Two  English 
children,  who  gazed  with  awe-struck  faces 
on  the  figures  in  grave-clothes  which  move 
stealthily  about  the  gardens  on  their  er- 
rands of  mercy  to  plants  and  flowers  were 
heard  to  raise  the  question  whether  the 
nuns  are  dead  before  they  are  buried,  or 
buried  before  they  are  dead  —  a  point 
which  it  would  truly  be  hard  to  solve. 
There  is  in  the  movement  of  walking  so 
much  character  that  from  the  dejected, 
listless,  and  heavy  step  of  these  unhappy 
creatures  it  is  easy  to  gather  the  state  of 
their  minds;  which,  if  not  altogether de* 
spondent,  must  be  utterly  motionless  and 
dazed.  When  the  order  was  first  founded 
by  the  good  canon  of  Bayonne  who  estab- 
lished the  whole  community,  a  handful 
of  sisters  slept  in  rough  cabins  on  the 
ground,  and  worshipped  in  a  stunted 
chapel  made  of  a  .sort  of  trellis  of  sticks 
stuffed  with  straw.  As  the  community 
grew  richer,  the  cells  improved,  till  they 
took  their  present  not  ambitious  form  of 
a  low  range  of  stable  buildings,  each  cell 
being  but  little  larger  than  a  horse*s  stall. 
Here  the  words  "God  only"  meet  the 
eye,  coarsely  printed  on  white;  and  in 
every  cell  tenanted  by  these  poor  anchor* 
ites,  in  the  little  coffin-like  chapel  in  which 
they  pray,  these  words  stamp  themselves 
on  the  mind.  The  parlor  —  which  bears 
the  same  legend  —  is  a  square  wooden 
box,  as  large,  perhaps,  as  two  cells ;  and 
here  once  a  year  the  sister  vowed  to  silence 
may  hold  intercourse  with  her  father 
and  mother,  but  with  no  other  relation. 
Speech  is  also  occasionally  permitted  with 
the  snocrior,  but  never  between  the  nuns. 
Their  needlework,  which  is  exposed  for 
sale,  is  painful  to  see,  because  it  betrajfs 
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the  dwarfed  and  crippled  souls  within. 
Some  wretched  cardboard  needle-books 
bear  a  dumb  and  piteous  prayer  for  the 
solitary ;  others  are  tortured  into  the  shape 
of  coffins,  filled  with  little  paper  flowers. 
Even  the  vigorous  green  plants  standing 
in  a  chapel  so  narrow  that  the  walls  seem 
to  close  upon  the  intruder,  are  strung  with 
a  kind  of  coral  in  red  wool,  as  if  all  natu- 
ral taste  and  healthy  admiration  had  van- 
ished. To  these  solitary  beings,  who 
never  set  foot  beyond  the  shadowy  planta- 
tions closing  in  their  meagre  world,  it  may 
be  that  the  walls  do  not  fit  so  tightly,  and 
that,  by  dint  of  gazing  at  them  and  at 
nothing  else,  they  vanish,  and  only  the 
pious  inscription  **/?/>«  seul^^  remains. 
If  this  be  so,  the  lonely  nuns  are  indeed 
not  without  hope ;  but  if  only  for  an  in- 
stant they  were  possessed  by  the  caged 
and  crushed  spirit  that  tortures  the  stran- 
ger, they  must  burst  their  bonds  and  be 
free. 


From  The  Standard. 
TRAMWAYS  IN   DAMASCUS. 

Tramways  are  to  be  introduced  into 
Damascus.     So  we  are  told ;  and  every 
lover  of  the  picturesque  will  experience  a 
sort  of  pang  at  the  statement.     Nor  will 
the  sense  of  regret  be  qualified  by  learning 
that  the  cars  are  to  be  of  the  **  bobtail 
order,  a  sort  of  platform  in  the  rear  end 
being  reserved  for  smokers  and  for  the 
people  who    prefer  standing  to    sitting. 
Henceforward  the  dreamy  old  city  of  Uz, 
son  of  Aram,  of  Paul  and  of  Pompey,  of 
Aretas  and  of  Tamerlane,  of  Sultan  Selim 
and  of  Richard  Burton,  is  to  be  threaded 
by  what  is  one  of  the  most  prosaic  of  all 
the  cami>followers  of  American  civiliza- 
tion.   The  quiet  streets  in  which  the  cry 
of  the  camel-driver  or  the  shout  of  the 
donkey-boy  so  seldom   mingles  with  the 
harsher  noise  of  wheels  will  jingle  with 
the  bells  of  tramway  mules  or  resound 
with   the    discordant    intimation    of    the 
driver  that  the  charge  is  only  one  piastre 
all   the  way.     The  ancient  Turk  will  no 
doubt  eye    the  latest   innovation  of  the 
Giaour  with  some  dislike ;  but  he  is  capa- 
ble of  accepting  improvements,  especially 
when   they    lessen    that  bodily  exertion 
which  he  loves  so  little.     Damascus  hith- 
erto has  suffered  as  little  as  any  of  the 
Eastern  cities  from  the  invasions  of  prog- 
ress.    Yet  even  the  ancient  town  on  the 
Abana  has  not  escaped.     Its  antiquities 
are  indeed  less  abundant  than  its  memo- 
ries.   The  old  materials  have  been  worked 


up  into  new  houses.  The  "street  called 
Straight "  can  no  longer  be  traced.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  columns,  it  is  now 
nearly  all  built  over.  The  interior  of  the 
castle  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  Great 
Mosque  with  the  mythical  cave  in  which 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  is  preserved 
in  a  golden  casket,  has  been  so  altered 
and  spoilt  that  it  is  hard  to  trace  the  re- 
mains of  any  period  in  its  mongrel  archi- 
tecture. The  Greek  and  Roman  built,  the 
Arab  and  Mongol  destroyed,  the  Turk  has 
permitted  to  fall  into  wreck,  and  now  the 
money-grubbing  Christian  is  playing  the 
part  of  that  sapeur  to  whom,  according  to 
the  proverb,  nothing  is  sacred.  The 
streets  have  been  cleared  of  rubbish, 
widened,  and  reasonably  cleansed,  and  a 
French  company  have  built  a  fine  new  road 
over  Lebanon  to  Beyrout,  which  we  may 
regard  as  the  forerunner  of  the  railway  of 
the  near  future.  Yet,  until  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  Ibrahim  Pasha«  just  fifty-six 
years  ago,  no  Christian  or  Jew  was  permit- 
ted to  ride  through  the  streets  which  are 
now  to  be  intersected  by  American  **  bob- 
tail "  cars.  Even  the  British  consul,  when 
the  town  was  first  opened  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  foreign  powers,  entered  it  under 
a  strong  escort  of  Egyptian  soldiers.  Still 
later  —  as  recently  as  i860  —the  Moslem 

Copulation  rose  and  in  their  fanaticism 
urnt  the  Christian  quarter,  and  in  spite 
of  the  moderating  influence  of  Abd-el- 
Kadr,  then  resident  in  the  city,  massacred 
more  than  three  thousand  adult  males, 
while  thousands  more  died  of  famine, 
wounds,  and  the  privations  endured  dur- 
ing those  two  terrible  days  of  anarchy  and 
bloodshed.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  Damascus 
must  have  been  progressing,  since  it  is 
now  about  to  have  its  tramway  company. 
It  is  but  experiencing  the  fate,  or  fortune, 
that  has  already  befallen  many  another 
old-world  city.  We  do  not  refer  to  Con- 
stantinople or  to  Cairo,  or  even  to  Algiers, 
which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  a  very 
little  Paris.  It  is  useless  to  bewail  the 
modernization  of  Rome  —  since  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  are  not  conscious  of 
much  amiss  —  or  to  recall  with  sorrow  that 
the  Nile  voyage  may  be  made  in  a  fine 
steamer,  or  that  there  is  an  English  hotel 
in  the  "hundred-gated  Thebes."  Yet  it 
seems  almost  akin  to  the  grotesque  to 
associate  the  capital  of  Haroun-el-Raschid 
with  tramway  cars,  though  the  fact  is  in- 
disputable that  these  conveniences  have 
for  many  years  past  been  well  known  in 
Bagdad.  For  twopence  halfpenny  the  pil- 
grim is  trundled  out  to  the  Shiite  shrines 
at  Kazimain,  and  the  line  is  so  well  pa- 
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tronized  that  a  share  is  not  now  to  be  had. 
.  .  .  All  the  romance  of  the  prairie  is 
gone.  There  are  no  longer  any  buffaloes 
to  shoot,  and,  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
old  Hole-in-the-Day,  the  Sioux  chief,  used 
to  go  a-scalping  on  the  outside  of  a  stage- 
coach, with  a  carpet-bag  to  bring  back  his 
ghastly  trophies.  Still,  there  is  something 
depressing  in  the  thought  that  before  long 
a  railway  will  run  through  Palestine  and 
carry  all  manner  of  men  cheaply  over  that 
rugged  way  "unto  Jerusalem "  which  Sir 
John  Mandeville  travelled  with  "a  goodly 
company  of  knights  and  gentlemen.  Still 
more  destructive  to  all  old  associations  is 
the  certainty  that  on  the  spot  where  the 
cry  of  Rachel  mourning  for  her  children 
still  lingers  we  shall  hear  in  mocking  ac- 
cents, as  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  assures  us 
we  shall,  the  shrill  scream  of  the  engine- 
whistle,  and  the  loud  shout  of  **  Bethlehem  ! 
Dix  minutes  d'arret !  Les  voyageurs  pour 
la  Mer  Morte  chan^ent  de  voiture ! " 


From  Punch. 
MR.  PUNCH'S  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

NURSERY  RHYME  PAPER. 

1.  Give  some  account,  in  your  own 
words,  of  the  domestic  difference  between 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sprat.  In  what  man- 
ner was  a  compromise  finally  arrived  at? 

2.  What  was  the  menti  (or  bill  of  fare) 
of  the  wedding  breakfast  on  the  marriage 
of  Cock  Robin  with  Jenny  Wren?  What 
was  the  fate  of  the  bridegroom?  Who 
were  the  principal  witnesses  of  the  trag- 
edy? Who  acted  as  (i)  Shroudmakcr, 
(2)  Undertaker,  (3)  Grave-digger,  (4)  Par- 
son, (5)  Bell-ringer,  on  this  melancholy 
occasion  ? 

3.  '*lVho  comes  heref'  ''A  Grena- 
dier/^^ Explain  the  object  of  his  visit. 
How  was  he  addressed  in  consequence? 

4.  Mention  the  various  manners  in 
which  pease-pudding  can  be  prepared  for 
table. 

5.  What  were  the  chief  horticultural 
products  of  the  garden  of  "  Mary,  quite 
contrary"?  Can  they  be  accountea  for 
by  any  reference  to  her  disposition  ? 

6.  Give  the  favorite  food  of  {a)  Handy 
Spandy  Jack-a-Dandy ;  (b)  Little  Jack  Hor- 
ner; (c)  Little  Miss  Muffet;  {d)  Simple 
Simon;  (e)  The  Man  in  the  Moon;  (f) 
The  Rat,  and  the  Frog  who  would  a-woo- 
inggo. 

7.  How  many  errands  were  run  by 
Mother  Hubbard  on  her  dog's  account? 
Oq  one  occasion  she  is  recorded  to  have 


gone  to  the  joiner's  —  for  what  ?  and  how 
did  she  find  the  dog  engaged  on  her  re- 
turn ?  Have  you  any  reason  for  believing 
that  the  dog  was  not  a  Teetotaller  ? 

8.  What  was  the  correct  answer  to  the 
question  asked  by  the  Man  in  the  Wilder- 
ness? 

9.  Give  the  exact  quantity^  and  destina- 
tion, of  Black  Sheep's  wool. 

10.  Relate  any  circumstances  you  re- 
member connected  with  the  po.ssession  of 
a  Crooked  Sixpence. 

11.  Write  down  the  names  of  all  the 
tunes  with  which  Tom  the  Piper's  Son  is 
said  to  have  been  acquainted. 

12.  Trace  the  various  processes  which 
are  required  before  the  old  woman's  pig 
could  be  induced  to  get  over  the  stile. 
What  was  the  original  cost  of  this  pig? 

13.  A  certain  cat  went  to  London  to 
look  at  the  Queen.  Do  we  possess  any, 
and  what,  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  employed  herself  on  this  occasion? 

14.  To  what  would  you  compare  "a 
man  of  words,  and  not  of  deeds  "  ? 

15.  Describe  the  rigging,  crew,  and 
cargo,  of  the  ship  commanded  by  a  duck 
that  was  once  observed  *^  a-sailing  on  the 
sea." 

16.  Mention  any  singularity  that  occurs 
to  you  in  the  appearance  of  the  lady  who 
was  to  be  seen  riding  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Banbury  Cross  ?  How  was  (i)  the  per- 
son who  went  to  see  her,  (2)  the  lady 
herself,  mounted  ? 

17.  In  what  respect  was  the  condition 
of  the  little  pig  who  went  to  market  better 
than  that  of  the  little  pig  who  remained  at 
home  ? 

18.  Enumerate  the  chief  contents  of  the 
House  that  Jack  built,  and  give  some 
account  of  the  principal  persons  who  re- 
sided in  its  vicinity. 

19.  Contrast  the  characters  of  Tommy 
Green  and  Tommy  Trout  (or  StoutX  anct 
give  a  short  account  of  Robin  the  Bobbin, 
Peter  Piper,  Thomas-a-Tatamus,  Robin 
and  Richard,  Margery  Daw,  Little  Jump- 
ing Joan,  Mother  Goose  and  her  Son  Jack* 

20.  What  celebrated  character  excustd 
himself  from  singing  in  society  on  the 
ground  that  *'a  cold  had  made  him  as 
hoarse  as  a  hog  **  ?  Should  you  be  most 
inclined  to  ascribe  this  to  —  (i.)  offence  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  request  was 
made?  (ii.)  affectation,  and  a  desire  to  be 
further  pressed  ?  (iii.)  an  honest  statement 
of  the  literal  truth  ?  or  (iv.)  a  mere  excuse, 
intended  to  conceal  a  natural  want  of  vocal 
talent?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 
(N.B.  Candidates  are  not  required  io  mi» 
tempt  more  thati  one-fourth  0/  ikg 
questions,) 
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ONLY  THE   OTHER   DAY,  ETC. 


ONLY  THE  OTHER  DAY. 

Yon  sweet  Madonna,  all  in  white, 

With  Christ  upon  her  lap  in  play, 
And  cherubs  on  the  sky  in  flight, 
Was  made  by  Luca,  soft  and  bright. 
Only  the  other  day. 

Only  the  other  day  I     Well  wears 

This  vessel,  shaped  in  Tuscan  clay; 
It  held  in  Chiusi  woman's  tears 
Ere  Christian  faith  eased  human  fears, 
Only  the  other  day. 

The  Sun,  the  World,  that  mighty  plan 

We  call  the  Milky  Wa^, 
Was  dark  and  still :  no  Earth  —  no  Man  I 
God  smiled  upon  it,  and  it  span. 

Only  the  other  day. 

Who  knows,  amid  life's  wear  and  tear, 
Uow  soon  the  gold  may  turn  to  gray 
This  homelv  chair,  the  fireside  where 
You  sit  anci  smile,  may  seem  next  year 
Things  of  the  other  day  I 

Hope  sweetly  makes  me  reconciled 

It  you  and  I,  —  long  passed  away,  — 
Some  reading  this  should  say,  my  child, 
"  His  verses  flow  as  tho'  Sh€  snuled 


Only  the  other  day." 
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Blackthorn  white,  and  willow  green, 
Calm  delight  of  beauty  seen,  — 
In  between,  with  hidden  might. 
Breaks  a  flash  of  the  unseen. 
Breaks  the  vision  infinite, 

As  breaks  the  night 

Some  meteor  bright,  — 

A  moment *s  sheen, 

A  vanished  light  I 

"  Elarth  so  fair,  can  Heaven  exceed  it  ? 
Flashed  some  vision  ?    Wherefore  heed  it  ? 

Why  not  rest } 

It  was  a  dream. 

That  moment's  gleam." 
Yet  answered  in  this  throbbing  breast  1 

Yes,  once  again 
Superb  return 
To  fields  forlorn 
The  boons  of  Spring ; 
For  us  in  vain. 
Except  they  bring 
To  hearts  that  bum 
A  deeper  pain, 
The  sudden  sting 
That  bids  them  yearn 
For  the  unborn, 
The  perfect  gain. 


Boar's  Head  Hill,  near  Oxford. 


E.  P.  r. 

Spectator. 


**WH£RE*S  RAMSG/.TB?  * 

[Mr,  yustic*  Hatpins.  Where  is  Ramqcate? 
Mr,  Dicktnt.  It  i»  in  Thanet,  your  Lordship. 

Rt^t  of  Twymtan  v.  Bligk>\ 

"Where's    Ramsgate?"  Justice    Hawkins 
•     cried. 

**  Where  on  our  earthly  planet  ?  " 
The  learned  Dickens  straight  replied, 

"  Tis  m  the  Isle  of  ThaneL 

**  Ramsgate  is  where  the  purest  air 
Will  make  your  head  or  leg  well, 

Will  jaded  appetite  repair 
With  the  shrimp  cure  of  Pegwell. 

*'  Where's  Ramsgate  ?    It  is  near  the  place 

Where  Julius  Caesar  waded. 
And  nearer  still  to  where  his  Grace 

Augustine  come  one  day  did. 

'*  All  barristers  should  Ramsrate  know: 

I  speak  of  it  with  pleasure,*' 
Quoth  Dickens.     **  There  I  often  go 

When  wanting  a  refresher. 

"Where's    Ramsgate?     Where    IWc   ofteQ 
seen 

Both  S-mb-me  and  Du  M-rvr, 
When  I  have  gone  by  yis 

Granville  fixpress,  Victori/r. 

"With  Thanet  Harriers,  w^hen  you  are 

Well  mounted  on  a  pony. 
You'll  say,  for  health  who'd  go  so  far 

As  Cannes,  Nice,  or  Mentone  ? 

**  With  Poland,  of  the  Treasury, 

Recorder  eke  of  Dover, 
I  oft  go  down  for  pleasurey ; 

Alack  I  'tis  too  soon  over  1 


t» 


"O'er  Thanet *s  Isle  where'er  you  trudge. 
My  lud,  you'll  find  no  land  which  — 

"  Dickens  take  Ramsgate  1  "  quoth  the  judg(; 
"  Luncheon !     I'm  o£E  to  Sandwich  1 " 


ROUNDEL. 


O'ER  London  town  the  dawn  is  breaking  now; 
The  lights    in    street    and  casement  sink 
a-down, 
And  morning  rises  with  her  pure  pale  brow 
O'er  London  town. 

Sick  men  take  heart  to  see  her  purple  crown 
Rise  in  the  east ;  the  homeless  turn  and  bov 
To  watch  the  weaving  of  her  azure  gown. 

Brave  souls  rejoice,  lost  ones  recall  their  tow, 
Rich  men  sleep  sated  on  their  beds  of  down; 
To  each  dawn  sends  her  message —she  knows 
how  — 
O'er  London  town. 

Cha&lbs  Sayul 

English  Illustrated  Magasioe. 
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From  Blackwoo<f  s  Macaame. 
MARY  STUART  IN  SCOTLAND. 

MAITLAND  AND  CECIL. 

We  have  seea  that  there  was  aa  active 
and  unscrupulous  factioa  in  Scotland  who 
were  always  bitterly  hostile  to  Mary  Stu- 
art. They  suspected  her  as  a  "  French- 
woman ; "  they  detested  her  as  a  "  Papist." 
Randolph,  whose  relations  with  Knox 
were  close,  if  not  cordial,  has  described 
the  situation  with  his  usual  lucidity  :  **  And 
to  make  it  more  plain  unto  your  Majesty, 
so  long  as  this  queen  is  in  heart  divided 
from  her  subjects  through  the  diversity  of 
religion,  they  neither  have  that  quietness 
of  mind  nor  peace  in  conscience  that  is 
most  to  be  desired  in  true  worship  of  their 
sovereign,  nor  yet  see  how  her  state  can 
long  continue,  seeing  the  self-same  seeds 
remain  that  was  the  occasion  of  a  former 
mischief."  With  the  help  of  Maitland, 
the  Scottish  irreconcilables  were  mean- 
while kept  in  check.  But  Mary  had  other 
than  domestic  enemies,  and  among  these 
the  most  powerful  was  the  famous  minister 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Cecil's  conviction 
that  Mary  Stuart,  as  queen  of  Scotland, 
was  a  constant  menace  to  England  and  to 
Elizabeth  never  wavered.  But  for  Cecil, 
Maitland's  policy  of  conciliation  might 
have  succeeded.  The  disaffected  faction 
were  in  a  minority.  The  '*  professors  " 
were  not  popular  with  the  great  nobles  or 
with  the  mass  of  the  common  people. 
The  high-spirited  girl,  with  the  blood  of 
Bruce  in  her  veins,  could  count  with 
confidence  on  every  Scotchman  whose 
patriotism  was  more  deeply  rooted  than 
his  Calvinism.  But  Cecil,  like  Knox,  had 
resolved  from  the  outset  that  Mary  should 
fail;  and  Cecil's  patient  animosity  was 
even  more  deadly  than  Knox's  truculent 
violence.  They  were  in  many  respects 
uncongenial  allies  ;  but  they  had  correctly 
apprehended  the  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem which  they  had  set  themselves  to 
solve,  and  each  knew  that  the  one  was 
indispensable  to  the  other. 

Much,  I  admit,  may  be  urged  for  Cecil. 
He  was  fighting  the  battle  of  reasonable 
Protestantism  against  heavy  odds.  En- 
gland was,  as  it  seemed,  the  last  citadel  of 
freedom ;  England  alone  stood  between 
Charles  V.  and  universal  empire.    **  The 


emperor  is  aiming  at  the  sovereignty  of 
Europe,  which  he  cannot  obtain  without 
the  suppression  of  the  reformed  religion  ; 
and  unless  he  crushes  the  English  nation, 
he  cannot  crush  the  Reformation."  These 
were  the  words  of  the  foremost  man  in 
England  at  the  moment ;  and  it  was  owing 
to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  English 
statesman,  that  England  was  not  crushed 
in  the  contest.  But  the  risks  as  well  as 
the  responsibilities  were  enormous  ;  and 
we  need  not  blame  him  over-much  if  the 
weapons  which  he  selected  were  not  in- 
variably those  which  a  more  fastidious 
taste  or  a  more  sensitive  conscience  would 
have  approved.  Norfolk  had  told  Cecil 
in  1560  that  he  was  glad  to  learn  that  Eliz- 
abeth had  determined  to  "go  through" 
with  the  Scottish  business,  ^^  either  by  fair 
means  or  foul^  The  phrase  was  as  apt 
and  expressive  as  it  was  frank.  Mary 
was,  from  first  to  last,  a  danger  to  Eliza- 
beth, and  it  was  necessary  that  the  danger, 
"by  fair  means  or  foul,"  should  be  re- 
moved. Elizabeth's  advisers,  it  may  be 
admitted,  did  not  exaggerate  the  possible 
peril.  A  stormy  channel  divided  England 
from  the  mainland  of  Europe,  and  a  race 
of  hardy  mariners  were  being  bred  who 
could  be  trusted  to  hold  their  own  upon 
the  narrow  seas.  But  the  Border  was  the 
weak  point  in  the  national  defence.  It 
was  the  chink  in  Cecil's  armor.  While 
resolutely  facing  the  great  Catholic  powers 
of  the  Continent,  the  English  statesman 
was  always  haunted  by  an  uneasy  sus- 
picion that  there  was  danger  in  the  rear. 
The  "auld  enemy  "  hung  like  a  thunder- 
cloud above  the  northern  passes.  The 
Scottish  Border  was  "  a  dry  march,"  and 
the  road  by  Carlisle  or  Newcastle  to  the 
south  a  beaten  thoroughfare.  If  a  French 
or  Spanish  force  were  once  landed  at  Leith 
or  Dunbarton,  it  might  be  at  Durham 
within  the  week.  Mary  was  a  covert  or 
open  enemy ;  a  vital  position  could  not  be 
left  in  an  enemy's  hand  ;  at  all  hazards,  it 
must  be  carried.  Cecil's  friendly  over- 
tures were  only  diplomatic  feints;  the 
negotiations  in  which  he  engaged  between 
1 561  and  J  566  were  not  seriously  intended ; 
and  while  waiting  patiently  for  the  inev- 
itable outbreak  (which  in  the  mean  time 
he  was  doing  his  best  to  provoke),  he 
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adroitly  coQtrivcd  to  amuse  Mary  and  oc- 
cupy her  ministers  with  illusory  prospects 
of  friendship  and  alliance. 

Maitland^s  position  as  Mary's  minister 
was  not  less  clear.  Scottish  patriots  and 
Scottish  prophets  had  dreamt  from  of  old 
of  a  Scottish  prince  upon  the  English 
throne;  and  Maitland,  if  not  a  prophet, 
was  a  patriot  to  the  core.  If  Elizabeth 
died  childless,  Mary  was  the  next  heir  ; 
and  the  vision  of  the  long  line  of  kings  of 
Banquo's  issue,  *'  that  twofold  balls  and 
treble  sceptres  carry,"  which  haunted  the 
owner  of  a  fruitless  crown  and  a  barren 
sceptre  like  a  nightmare,  was  beheld  by 
Maitland  with  growing  distinctness.  Thus 
and  thus  only  could  any  solution  of  the  old 
puzzle  be  brought  about.  There  would  be 
a  union  of  the  crowns,  and  a  union,  so  far 
as  Scotland,  so  far  as  the  weaker  and  more 
jealous  people  was  concerned,  neither  hu- 
miliating nor  inglorious.  The  clause  in 
the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  which  provided 
that  Mary  "  in  all  times  coming  "  should 
renounce  the  right  to  the  English  succes- 
sion, was  one  therefore  which  he  could 
not  advise  her  to  ratify  ;  but  if  this  clause 
were  withdrawn  and  the  Scottish  right  of 
succession  were  recognized,  then  Mary 
might  bind  herself  to  become  the  close 
ally  of  England ;  might  enter  into  a  mar- 
riage agreeable  to  Elizabeth  ;  might  even 
acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  and  conform  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Anglican  branch  of  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  This 
was,  it  seems  to  me,  a  policy  of  patriotism 
and  common  sense  ;  and  to  this  policy 
Maitland  steadily  adhered.  It  did  not 
succeed ;  but  M<//,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
not  his  fault. 

The  historians  of  the  period,  indeed, 
have  maintained  with  suspicious  unanim- 
ity that  Maitland's  policy  was  altogether 
impracticable.  No  peace  was  possible, 
they  hold,  until  Mary,  by  signing  the 
Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  had  explicitly  re- 
nounced her  claim  to  Elizabeth*s  crown. 
"The  Scottish  queen,"  Mr.  Burton  as- 
serts, **by  declining  to  accept  of  the 
Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  adhered  to  her 
claim  on  the  English  throne;"  but  the 
provision  in  the  treaty  to  which  Mary 
prudently  and  reasonably  demurred  (as  it 
seems  to  me)  was,  that  she  and  her  hus- 
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band  should  "in  all  times  coming**  ab- 
stain from  bearing  the  English  title. 
Could  these  words  be  construed  into  an 
absolute  renunciation  of  her  right,  or 
could  they  not.^  If  they  could  not,  then 
Maitland  was  overscrupulous;  but  if  (by 
any  license  of  diplomacy  or  verbal  inge- 
nuity) they  were  capable  of  being  so 
construed,  he  was  bound  to  protect  the 
Scottish  interest  in  the  succession  "by 
declining  to  accept  of  the  treaty." 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  oppo- 
site view  can  be  seriously  argued ;  even 
Cecil  himself  ultimately  allowed  that  it 
could  not.  We  shall  see  indeed  that,  as 
time  wore  on,  the  ground  of  debate  was 
gradually  shifted,  —  the  reasonableness  of 
Mary's  contention  being  in  the  end  ex- 
pressly recognized  by  Elizabeth's  minis- 
ters. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  Maitland  ardently 
desired  the  union  of  the  nations.  He  was 
indeed  all  his  life  a  passionate  Unionist, 
and  for  union  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
much  that  to  a  Scotsman  was  dear.  He 
adhered  steadily  to  Mary  Stuart;  she  had 
interested  him,  and  perhaps  fascinated 
him,  as  we  have  seen;  but  his  loyalty  to 
her  cause  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  clear  conviction  that  under  no 
other  ruler  could  the  nations  be  brought 
together.  To  every  Scotsman  who  might 
otherwise  have  aspired  to  the  Scottish 
crown  —  to  Arran,  to  Darnley,  to  the 
lord  James  —  there  was  one  insuperable 
objection,  —  his  accession  would  make 
union  impossible.  Failing  Elizabeth  and 
the  issue  of  Elizabeth,  Mary  was  the  un- 
doubted heir  of  Henry  VII.;  and  the 
English  people  would  have  Mary,  and 
Mary  only. 

It  was  during  the  years  of  which  I  am 
now  writing  —  that  is  to  say,  between  1561 
and  1566 — that  Maitland  was  most  pow* 
erful ;  his  authority  with  Mary,  if  not  with 
Elizabeth,  was  unbounded ;  and  our  esti- 
mate of  the  policy  which  he  pursued  at 
this  time  must  largely  determine  our  judg- 
ment of  his  capacity  and  sagacity  as  a 
statesman  of  the  first  rank.  I  do  not  wish 
my  conclusions  to  be  taken  on  trust ;  his 
own  letters  are  in  evidence;  and  from 
these  a  fairly  intelligible  view  of  his  atti- 
tude to  the  great  public  afiFairs  in  which 
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he  was  engaged  may  be  obtained.  They 
are  sometimes  enigmatical,  often  ellipti- 
cal;  but,  as  a  rule,  *'the  mark  at  which 
he  constantly  shot"  (to  use  his  favorite 
expression)  is  defined  with  entire  lucidity 
and  eminent  frankness. 

Maitland*s  commanding  position  at  this 
time  is  attested  by  all  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  the  real  ruler  of  Scotland  during 
the  comparatively  peaceful  and  prosper- 
ous years  that  succeeded  Mary's  return. 
Moray  might  be  in  greater  place,  and  the 
Calvinistic  historians  were  naturally  de- 
sirous to  associate  the  name  of  their  most 
eminent  leader  with  the  firm  yet  judicious 
conduct  of  public  affairs  which  character- 
ized the  administration  ;  yet  even  Moray's 
eulogists  are  constrained  to  admit  that 
he  was  skilfully  seconded  by  Maitland. 
"  Moray  employed  as  his  chief  counsellor," 
—  this  is  Buchanan's  testimony — "Wil- 
liam Maitland,  a  young  man  of  prodigious 
ability,  whose  brilliant  talents  had  already 
lent  lustre  to  his  career,  and  excited  the 
liveliest  expectations  of  future  excellence. 
By  their  firmness  and  wisdom  entire  tran- 
quillity was  preserved,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  —  a  state  of  affairs  agreeable  to 
all  good  men,  and  disagreeable  to  the 
factious  only."  If  the  records  of  the 
secret  diplomacy  of  the  time  are  to  be 
trusted,  it  was  Maitland,  however,  rather 
than  Moray,  who  was  the  master-spirit  at 
Mary's  court.  Moray's  grave  and  dec- 
orous walk  in  life  is  mildly  approved ;  but 
Lethington  is  the  dominating  personality, 
and  his  political  influence  is  unbounded. 
He  was  the  principal  secretary  (the  secre- 
tary of  state,  as  we  would  say) ;  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council ;  the  envoy  to  Eliza- 
beth and  Catherine  of  Medicis ;  Mary's 
closest  and  most  trusted  adviser.  The 
union  of  the  kingdoms ;  the  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh ;  the  success 
sion  to  the  English  crown;  the  queen'' s 
marriage,  —  were  among  the  most  urgent 
of  the  controversies  that  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  diplomatists  during  the  compar- 
atively peaceful  years  that  preceded  the 
Darnley  misadventure ;  and  on  all  these 
questions  Lethington  was  the  spokesman 
of  the  Scottish  government.  But  he  was 
more.  Randolph's  letters  indicate  unmis- 
takably that  the  secretary's  judgment  was 


the  determining  factor  in  any  resolution 
taken  at  Holyrood.  On  all  questions  of 
foreign  or  domestic  policy  his  opinion  was 
decisive.  In  the  lively  letters  of  Eliza- 
beth's envoy,  from  which  some  extracts 
may  here  be  given  —  letters  which  throw 
a  vivid  light  upon  the  scenes  in  which, 
and  the  men  among  whom,  he  moved  — 
the  lord  of  Lethington  is  unquestionably 
the  most  interesting  and  imposing  figure. 
I  had  brought  the  narrative  of  events 
in  an  earlier  paper  to  the  period  of  Mary's 
return  to  Scotland.  Soon  after  her  return 
Lethington  was  despatched  with  a  con- 
ciliatory message  to  Elizabeth  ;  and  it  was 
during  his  absence  that  Randolph  was  for 
the  first  time  presented  to  Mary.  "  She 
spake  nothing  to  me  at  the  time  of  my 
tarrying  here,"  he  reported  to  Elizabeth  ; 
"but  after  my  departure,  told  my  Lord 
James  she  perceived  that  your  mind  was 
that  I  should  remain  here.  And  after 
some  words,  both  in  earnest  and  mirth, 
had  between  them  of  my  doings  here  in 
times  past,  *  Well,'  saith  she,  *  I  am  con- 
tent that  he  tarry,  but  I'll  have  another 
there  as  crafty  as  he.'  I  threatened  upon 
the  Lord  James  that  these  words  were 
rather  his  than  her  Majesty's ;  but,  how- 
ever it  be,  there  is  one  presently  of  hers 
with  your  Majesty  that  can  play  his  part 
with  craft  enough."  Mary  was  absent 
from  Edinburgh  when  Maitland  returned; 
but  Randolph  saw  him  as  he  passed  to 
the  court.  "  He  was  as  greedy  to  hear 
news  of  this  country  as  I  was  desirous  to 
hear  of  mine.  I  find  that  his  absence 
haih  nothing  hindered  his  credit.  It  is 
suspected  that  the  Lord  James  seeketh 
too  much  his  own  advancement,  which 
hitherto  little  appeareth  for  anything  he 
ever  received  worth  a  groat.  It  is  thought 
that  Lethington  is  too  politic ;  and  take 
me  these  two  out  of  Scotland,  and  those 
that  love  their  country  shall  soon  find 
the  want  of  them.  The  Papists  bruit 
them  to  favor  England  too  well ;  others 
that  they  are  too  well  affectioned  to  their 
own ;  so  that  these  two  alone  bear  the 
bruit  and  brunt  of  whatsoever  is  either 
done,  thought,  or  spoken."  "  I  receive  of 
her  Grace  at  all  time,"  he  adds  in  a  later 
letter,  "  very  good  words.  I  am  borne  in 
hand  by  such  as  are  nearest  about  her,  as 


the  Lord  James  and  the  Lord  of  Lething- 
ton,  that  they  are  meant  as  they  are 
spoken ;  I  see  them  above  all  others  in 
credit,  and  find  in  them  no  alteration, 
though  there  be  those  that  complain  that 
they  yield  too  much  unto  her  appetite, 
which  yet  I  see  not.  The  Lord  James 
dealeth  according  to  his  nature,  rudely, 
homely,  and  bluntly;  the  Lord  of  Leth- 
ington  more  delicately  and  finely,  yet 
nothing  swerveth  from  the  other  in  mind 
and  enect.  She  is  patient  to  hear,  and 
beareth  much."  Writing  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  he  alludes  to  some  of  the 
things  which  Mary  had  to  hear  and  bear. 
**  It  IS  now  called  in  question  whether  that 
the  Princess  being  an  Idolater  may  be 
obeyed  in  all  civil  and  political  actions. 
I  think  marvellously  of  the  wisdom  of  God 
that  gave  this  unruly,  inconstant,  and 
cumbersome  people  no  more  power  than 
they  have,  for  then  would  they  run  wild. 
Now  they  imagine  that  the  Lord  James 
groweth  cold,  that  he  aspireth  to  great 
matters  ;  Lidington  ambitious  and  too  full 
of  policy.  So  there  is  no  remedy,  they 
say  ;  it  must  yet  come  to  a  new  day.  To 
the  contrary  of  this  I  persuade  by  all 
means  that  I  can  ;  and  in  my  conscience 
they  are  in  the  wrong  to  the  Lord  James. 
And  whensoever  Lidington  is  taken  out  of 
his  place,  they  shall  not  find  among  them- 
selves so  fit  a  man  to  serve  in  this  realm. 
As  I  thought  thus  to  have  ended,  there 
were  sent  unto  me  your  letters,  brought 
by  Le  Croc,  who,  as  the  Lord  of  Liding- 
ton giveth  me  to  understand,  hath  made 
very  honorable  report  of  the  Queen's  Maj- 
esty, my  sovereign.  The  Lord  James  also 
confirmeth  the  same  with  many  merry 
words  that  this  Queen  wished  that  one  of 
the  two  were  a  man,  to  make  an  end  of 
all  debates.  This,  1  trow,  was  spoken  in 
her  merry  mood."  In  the  letter  of  the 
f/th  December,  Mary's  "merry  words" 
are  again  repeated.  **  When  any  purpose 
falleth  in  of  marriage,  she  saith  that  she 
will  have  none  other  husband  than  the 
Queen  of  England.  He  is  right  near  about 
her  who  hath  often  times  heard  her  speak 
it."  Randolph  obviously  alludes  to  Leth- 
ington,  of  whom,  in  the  same  letter,  he 
says,  that  "  the  more  privy  he  is  unto  all 
her  doings  than  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
be,  the  better  is  he  able  to  inform  your 
honor  of  the  thoughts  in  that  matter  ;  and 
I  assure  myself  that  there  lacketh  no 
good  will  in  liim  thereunto ;  for  so  much 
as  I  am  able  myself  to  conjecture,  she 
meaneth  no  less  than  to  do  what  she  can 
to  unite  the  two  Realms  in  so  perfect  an 
amity,  as  the  like  hath  not  been.     I  never 
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have  access  unto  her  Grace  on  any  occi- 
sion  but  our  purpose  endcth  in  that  mat- 
ter. The  Bishops  know  not  yet  what  they 
may  well  think  of  her.  The  Lord  James, 
say  they,  beareth  too  much  rule ;  Lidine- 
ton  hath  a  crafty  head  and  fell  tongue ;  ** 
and  between  the  two  they  were  sadly  per- 
plexed. 

These  sketches  belong  to  the  year  1561 ; 
from  that  time  onwards  Maitland*s  influ- 
ence was  constantly  on  the  increase.  "  The 
Lord  James  "  had  a  good  deal  of  what  the 
most  whimsical  of  English  humorists  has 
called  '*  worldliness  and  other  worldli- 
ness  "  in  his  nature ;  and  while  by  no 
means  so  rapacious  as  Morton,  the  fair 
lands  of  Mar  or  Moray  were  prizes  which 
he  eagerly  coveted,  and  which  he  pursued 
with  characteristic  patience  and  tenacity. 
His  position,  moreover,  was  somewhat 
difficult,  —  the  leader  of  the  **  precise  Prot- 
estants "  was  also  the  brother  of  the 
queen.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore, 
that  he  should  have  maintained  a  certain 
reserve,  and  that  while  he  was  engaged  in 
consolidating  a  great  territorial  position, 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs  should  have 
been  more  and  more  intrusted  to  Mait- 
land.  The  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  statesmen  were  not  interrupted ;  yet 
there  are  indications  that  Moray  had  oe- 
gun  to  realize  that  he  was  being  thrust 
into  the  background  by  his  more  adroit 
and  brilliant  colleague. 

To  return  to  Randolph.    The  English 
envoy  was  a  hearty  advocate  of  Maitland*s 
proposal   that  the  queens  should  meet. 
"Touching  this  Queen's  going  into  En- 
gland, how,  when,  with  many  other  things 
that  are  to  be  weighed  therein,  I   trust 
vour  honor  is  satisfied,  or  at  the  least 
Knowcth   the  Lord  of  Lethington*s  judg- 
ment, who  both  doth  all,  and  ruleth  those 
matters  as  may  best  fall  out  to  the  Queen 
his  mistress'  honor,   and  weal    of  both 
realms."     Hut  even  in  a  matter  of  his  own 
devising   Maitland   showed   his  constitu- 
tional wariness.    "  I  find  in   him  great 
good  will  to  further  all  Godly  purposes 
that  may  draw  on  amity  or  kindness,  but 
he  allegcth  the  danger  to  be  so  great,  and 
the  event  so  uncertain,  that  it  oehoveth 
him   warily   to  proceed.     As  the  felicity 
shall  be  great  if  there  come  good  success 
of  any  meeting  that  may  be  between  the 
two  Princesses,  so  the  least  thing  that 
seemeth  amiss  is  his  utter  ruining.     He 
findeth  not  such  maturity  of  judgment  and 
ripeness  in  experience  in  his  .Mistress  as 
he  doth  in  the  Queen's  Majesty  ray  Sover- 
eign, in  whom  both  nature  and  time  hath 
wrought  much   more  than  is  common  to 
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many  of  greater  years,  wherefore  he  judg- 
eth  it  the  harder  dealing  with  her  in  those 
cases,  and  the  more  peril  to  be  the  only 
Author,  Counsellor,  and  persuader  in  so 
weighty  a  matter.  We  have  disagreed. 
He  looked  for  assurance  in  all  things. 
Audaces^  I  say,  Far  tuna  adjuvai^  et  non 
Jit  sine  periculo  f acinus  magnum  et  memo- 
rabile^  Lethington  was  not  deficient  in 
audacity;  and  possibly  the  show  of  reluc- 
tance had  been  exaggerated  ;  for  within  a 
few  days  all  difficulties  at  Holyrood  appear 
to  have  been  removed.  •*  If  it  were  not  com- 
mitted to  me  for  a  great  secret,  I  could 
assure  your  Honor  that  it  is  so  far  resolved 
and  concluded  between  this  Queen,  the 
Lord  James,  and  the  Lord  Ledington,  that 
if  it  be  not  utterly  refused  by  you  it  shall 
pass  any  man's  power  in  Scotland  to  stay  it. 
Ail  danger  or  suspicion  is  quite  set  apart. 
It  hath  been  said  unto  myself  not  long 
since  that  the  dishonor  of  the  father  break- 
ing his  promise"  —  to  meet  Henry  VIIL 
at  York  —  "should  be  repaired  with  the 
affiance  and  trust  the  daughter  hath  in  our 
Queen's  virtue  and  honor.  This  Queen 
is  so  far  resolved  that  she  hath  already 
pressed  twice  or  thrice  the  Lord  of  Led- 
ington to  pass  in  post  with  full  commis- 
sion from  her  to  demand  an  interview,  and 
to  accord  in  what  manner  and  how  it  may 
be  ordered."  Maitland,  indeed,  was  still 
desirous  to  have  some  more  definite  prom* 
ise  from  Cecil,  —  **to  know  from  your 
Honor  what  appearance  there  may  be  of 
good  to  either  realm  —  unto  which  he 
seeroeth  to  bear  so  equal  and  indifferent 
favor,  as  if  the  misfortune  of  either  were 
utter  destruction  to  himself,"  —  while 
there  were  others,  like  Knox,  who  did  not 
regard  any  approach  to  friendliness  be- 
tween the  queens  with  favor.  "Some 
allege  the  hazard  of  herself  and  nobles ; 
many  are  loth  for  the  charges  ;  others  say 
that  amity  being  once  made,  that  her  power 
will  be  the  greater.  Though  in  verity  the 
charges  will  be  great,  and  a  hard  matter  to 
find  so  much  gold  that  is  current  in  En- 
eland  in  men's  hands  in  Scotland  as  will 
furnish  this  voyage,  yet  I  know  that  this 
last  point  is  more  feared  of  many  in  Scot- 
land than  either  of  the  other  two.  The 
difficulty  is  for  the  exchange,  seeing  there 
are  many  here  that  have  great  sums  of 
silver  that  have  little  gold.  Of  this  matter 
the  Lord  of  Ledington  shall  have  commis- 
sion to  confer,  as  also  of  divers  other 
points."  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
23d  of  May  that  he  was  able  to  announce 
that  the  Lord  of  Lethington  "departeth 
hence  without  fail  on  Tuesday  next ; "  and 
Mary's  letter  to  Elizabeth  recommending 


"our  trusty  and  well  belovit,  the  Lord  of 
Lethington,  our  Principal  Secretar,"  as 
"  being  a  man  of  a  lang  time  well  known 
unto  you,"  and  inviting  her  to  give  cre- 
dence to  him  "as  to  ourself,"  is  dated  two 
days  later. 

Kfaitland's  mission  was  speedily  accom- 
plished ;  but  the  meeting,  as  we  shall  see, 
never  took  place,  —  an  excuse  for  delay 
having  been  discovered  at  the  last  mo- 
ment by  the  English  Council.  He  was 
again  in  England  on  Mary's  service  in 
1563.  "It  is  now  resolved  that  the  Lord 
of  Ledington  shall  visit  the  Queen's  Maj- 
esty from  hence.  How  shortly  he  depart- 
eth I  know  not  One  thing  your  Honor 
may  know  assuredly,  that  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  Mistress's  service  he  will  do 
and  say  whatsoever  lieth  in  his  power. 
He  is  charged  here  to  have  been  over 
good  servant  unto  her.  His  advice  is  fol- 
lowed more  than  any  other's.  A  man  in 
such  place  ought  to  have  many  wits  and 
well  tempered.  On  the  occasion  of  this 
visit  he  went  as  far  as  Paris,  and  propos- 
als for  Mary's  marriage  with  a  prince  of 
the  blood  were  made  to  him  when  there, 
both  by  Spain  and  Austria.  He  had  been 
instructed  on  this  occasion  to  correspond 
directly  with  Mary,  and  his  growing  au- 
thority with  the  queen  appears  to  have 
been  resented  by  Moray.  He  had  not  re- 
turned when  Randolph  on  3d  June  wrote 
to  Cecil :  "  I  know  not  upon  what  deserts, 
but  many  men  have  conceived  strangely 
of  the  Lord  of  Ledington.  I  would  to 
God  that  he  had  been  plainer  with  my 
Lord  of  Moray  than  he  hath  been.  I 
know  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord  of  Ledington 
to  be  such  that  he  will  use  those  matters 
well  at  his  return.  His  desire  is  to  do 
good  to  all  men ;  and  that  never  framed 
well  to  any  man  that  hath  the  place  that 
he  occupieth.  I  write  not  these  things 
unto  your  Honor  with  other  mind  than 
that  1  do  lament  that  such  a  friend  unto 
our  country,  such  a  servant  as  this  Princess 
hath  not  his  like,  one  that  is  able  and  will- 
ing to  do  good  for  the  continuance  of 
amity  and  peace  betwixt  the  two  realms, 
should  in  anything  overshoot  himself." 
The  differences  with  Moray,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  quickly  composed  on 
Maitland's  return.  "  Upon  Thursday  last 
the  Lord  of  Ledington  arrived  here.  These 
three  days  past  have  been  too  little  to 
satisfy  the  queen's  demands.  I  can  yet 
perceive  no  misliking  of  his  doings,  nor 
worse  opinion  of  himself  than  was  at  his 
departure.  This  Saturday  at  night  the 
Earl  of  Moray  arrived  from  St.  Johnston, 
and  found  the  Lord  of  Ledington  and  me 
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communing,  being  even  then  in  purpose 
of  those  points  that  the  unkindness  rose 
between  them.  1  doubt  not  the  Lord  of 
Ledington  will  well  satisfy  him,  wherein 
though  I  never  desired  to  meddle,  vet  will 
the  Lord  of  Ledington  that  I  shall  speak 
somewhat  before  his  departure.  The  na- 
tures of  them  both  is  so  eood,  that  I 
neither  mislikc  nor  mistrust  out  all  mat- 
ters shall  grow  to  a  good  end." 

Diplomacy  had  failed  to  bring  about  a 
meeting  between  the  queens ;  and  the 
marriage  negotiations  which  followed  were 
still  less  successful.  The  vague  promises 
of  Elizabeth,  that  in  the  event  of  Mary 
making  a  marriage  agreeable  to  Endand 
her  title  to  the  English  crown  would  be 
recognized,  were  distrusted  by  Maitland^ 
from  the  first.  "The  Lord  ot  Ledington 
wishes  that  the  Queen  had  descended  into 
more  particulars,  for  he  sayeth  that  those 
general  dealings  breed  ever  suspicion  of 
good  meaning.  I  charged  him  with  no 
less  on  his  Sovereign's  behalf,  or  rather 
his  own,  who  was  the  whole  guider  of  her 
affairs."  Maitland  had  become  by  this 
time  "the  whole  guider  of  her  affairs;" 
and  a  year  later  Randolph,  on  his  way 
to  the  Berwick  conference,  uses  even 
stronger  language.  "To  meet  with  such 
a  match  your  Majesty  knoweth  what  wit 
had  been  fit ;  how  far  he  exceedeth  the 
•compass  of  one  or  two  heads  that  can 
guide  a  queen,  and  govern  a  whole  realm 
alone!" 

So  much  for  Randolph.  I  have  brought 
together  a  few  scraps  from  a  voluminous 
correspondence,  which,  if  carefully  sifted 
and  intelligently  annotated,  might  be  made 
public  with  immense  advantage  to  the  seri- 
ous student  of  Scottish  history. 

I  now  turn  to  the  Cecil  correspondence, 
which,  in  so  far  as  it  is  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  larger  political  questions 
of  the  day  —  the  union  with  England,  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  the  marriage  of 
the  queen  —  is  hardly  less  interesting  than 
Randolph's. 

It  need  not  be  repeated  that  Maitland 
and  Cecil  were  close  allies.  For  several 
years,  indeed,  their  relations  were  excep- 
tionally intimate.  The  English  minister 
(no  less  than  his  mistress)  appears  to  have 
had  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  Mait- 
land's  discretion  and  judgment.  "  Oh,  for 
one  hour  of  Lethington  ! "  is  the  burden 
of  more  than  one  letter.  "  I  have  upon 
this  news  wished  to  have  h<id  but  one 
hour's  conference  with  the  Lord  of  Leth- 
ington;"  and  long  after  Maitland  was 
gone  he  looked  back  regretfully  to  "the 
old  familiar  friendship  and  strict  amity  " 


which  they  had  steadily  maintained,  and 
which  had  been  brought  to  such  a  disas- 
trous close.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  read 
their  correspondence  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  (whatever  success  it 
might  have  had  with  Elizabeth  herself) 
Maitland's  policy  of  concord,  of  a  friendly 
understanding  between  the  queens,  was 
persistently  thwarted  by  Cecil.  Lething- 
ton is  one  of  the  last  men  to  whom  unrea* 
soning  obstinacy  can  be  justly  imputed. 
He  detested  dogmatism.  He  was  seldom, 
if  ever,  over-confident.  "  Your  Honour 
knoweth,"  he  told  Cecil  on  one  occasion, 
"  that  I  love  not  to  promise  things  uncer- 
tain, and  that  maketh  me  to  write  less  in 
this  behalf  than  I  see  likelihood  shall  fol- 
low." But  Maitland,  as  we  shall  find  by* 
and-by,  was  firmly  convinced  that  if  the 
English  government  had  left  the  Scots  to 
settle  their  own  affairs,  the  conspiracies 
against  Mary  would  have  failed.  The 
Scottish  anarchy,  in  which  she  went  down, 
was  Cecil's  work.  His  incurable  animos* 
ity  was  fatal. 

I  have  said  that  the  union  of  the  king* 
doms  was  the  keynote  of  Maitland's  p<3* 
icy;  peace  as  the  means,  union  as  the 
end.  For  ten  years  at  least  —  say  from 
1559  to  1569  —  there  is  hardly  a  letter  in 
which  the  arguments  for  a  close  friendship 
between  the  nations  and  their  rulers  are 
not  pressed  home,  —  with  this  condition 
always  that  the  terms  of  the  accord  shall 
not  be  dishonorable  to  Scotland.  ^  Your 
Honour  doth  know  that  the  mark  I  alwaji 
do  shoot  at  is  the  union  of  these  kingdoms 
in  a  perpetual  friendship.  There  is  no 
good  in  my  opinion  to  be  wrought  that 
doth  not  tend  to  that  end.  Now  I  begin 
to  learn  what  misery  it  is  for  a  man  to 
bear  a  great  burden  of  the  common  af* 
fairs;  but  I  am  so  far  proceeded  that  for* 
wards  I  must  go."  The  siege  of  Leith 
was  in  progress  at  the  time  this  letter  was 
written;  and  the  stout  resistance  of  the 
handful  of  French  soldiers  had  begun  to 
dishearten  the  allies.  But  Maitland  would 
not  listen  to  any  craven  counsel;  for  he 
was  satisfied  that  unless  the  French  were 
removed,  and  the  realm  governed  by  bom 
Scotsmen,  union  was  impossible.  **Iam 
not  ignorant  how  great  a  burden  jrour 
Honour  doth  sustain  in  these  our  matters, 
but  since  they  be  so  far  proceeded,  there 
is  no  back-going,  and  therefore  I  pray 
your  Honour  faint  not,  but  go  through.  I 
doubt  not  we  shall  be  shortly  at  an  end. 
In  matters  of  such  consequence,  I  would 
not  wish  we  were  too  scrupulous.'*  He  it 
careful  to  assure  Cecil  that  the  English 
are  very  popular  with  their  allies :  **  I  am 
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assured  the  people  never  bare  so  good 
a£Eection  to  any  nation  as  they  presently 
bear  to  the  English."  It  was  only  because 
it  would  lead  to  union  that  he  favored  the 
Arran  marriage.  He  would  rather,  he 
confessed,  that  the  negotiations  had  been 
opened  more  secretly.  "  Yet  did  I  rejoice 
to  see  the  whole  Estates,  although  in  other 
points  of  divers  opinions,  yet  with  one 
uniform  consent  so  earnestly  wish  the 
consummation  of  that  matter  that  I  well 
perceive  it  is  the  only  mean  to  join  us 
in  an  indissoluble  union."  But  Cecil  re- 
ceived the  proposal  with  marked  disfavor, 
and  Maitland's  rather  frigid  logic  (he  knew 
that  the  match  was  impossible)  failed  to 
convince  either  Elizabeth  or  her  minister. 
•*  You  know  the  purpose  for  which  our 
Ambassadors  come  to  England,  wherein 
though  I  have  ever  found  you  cold,  and 
that  you  shifted  the  matter  as  one  unwill- 
ing to  talk  much  in  it;  yet  can  I  not  per- 
suade myself  that  (being  so  wise  and  so 
well  affected  towards  your  country  as  I 
know  you  to  be)  you  do  altogether  mislike 
it.  It  may  be  that  you  be  entered  in  a 
worse  opinion  of  this  country  upon  the 
late  sight  you  have  had  of  a  part  of  it,  see- 
ing the  wealth  of  the  same  nothing  like  to 
your  realm  ;  yet  am  I  sure  you  have  suffi- 
ciently considered  that  the  lack  of  wealth 
doth  not  proceed  from  the  ground  itself, 
or  sterility  of  the  soil,  but  of  other  occa- 
sions, which  be  accidents.  A  realm  being 
years  together  destitute  of  constant  gov- 
ernment, the  Princess  a  minor  and  furth 
of  her  realm,  so  long  in  a  continual  war, 
and  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  oppressed 
with  strangers,  besides  many  other  incom- 
raodities,  you  may  imagine  if  it  have  good 
cause  to  be  very  wealthy."  Other  nations 
indeed  might  be  richer,  yet  was  their 
friendship  less  precious  to  England  "  in 
that  God  by  creation  of  the  world  hath 
granted  to  us  a  prerogative  above  all  na- 
tions that  they  with  all  their  riches  are 
not  able  to  purchase.'* 

When  early  in  1561  the  ambassadors 
who  had  been  sent  to  treat  for  the  mar- 
riage returned  from  England,  they  found 
the  whole  situation  changed.  Francis 
was  dead,  and  Arran  had  been  refused  by 
Elizabeth.  "  I  see  men  here  will  begin  to 
make  court  to  the  Queen  our  Sovereign 
more  than  thev  were  wont  to  do,  and  press 
to  put  themselves  in  her  good  grace  ;  yet 
I  fear  not  but  the  most  part  will  keep 
touch  with  you,  whereof  I  offer  myself  not 
only  as  a  mean  to  do  what  I  can,  but  also 
in  recognaissance  of  the  great  friendship 
I  have  found  at  your  hands."  In  his  next 
letter,  Maitland  excuses  himself  for  his 


long  silence, — things  were  so  perplexed 
that  he  had  abstained  from  writing  until 
he  could  give  Cecil  some  more  resolute  ad- 
vertisement. "  Things  now  grow  towards 
a  conclusion.  First,  in  matters  of  religion 
many  thing:s  are  determined  for  the  policy 
of  the  Church,  and  order  taken  for  estab- 
lishing of  religion  universally,  something 
more  vehement  than  I,  for  my  opinion,  at 
another  time  would  have  allowed."  But 
the  **  vehemence "  might  be  useful  if  it 
brought  the  two  nations  more  closely  to- 
gether, and  prevented  the  Congregation 
From  being  over-confident.  "The  king's 
death  is  commonly  taken  for  a  great  ben- 
efit of  God's  providence,  yet  durst  I  never 
greatly  rejoice  at  it.  The  security  thereof 
hath  lulled  us  asleep.  The  fear  of  strang- 
ers is  for  the  present  taken  away."  The 
nation,  he  added,  was  turning  to  Mary,  and 
the  lord  James  was  to  be  sent  to  "grope 
her  mind."  Though  "zealous  in  religion, 
and  one  of  the  precise  Protestants,"  the 
queen's  brother  was  the  most  likely  am- 
bassador to  gain  her  confidence.  The 
object  of  the  legation  was  to  ascertain 
"  whether  she  can  be  content  to  repose 
her  whole  confidence  upon  her  subjects 
or  not."  "Though  I  fear  many  simple 
men  shall  be  carried  away  with  vain  hope, 
and  brought  a  bed  with  fair  words,  yet  if 
my  Lord  James  can  fully  persuade  her  to 
trust  her  own  subjects,  I  will  enter  in 
some  courage."  In  a  later  letter  he  de- 
scribes the  views  of  the  various  factions, 
—  he  himself  obviously  inclined  to  the 
moderate  party,  which  held  that  Mary 
should  be  invited  to  return,  "provided 
that  she  neither  bring  with  her  force, 
neither  yet  counsel  of  strangers."  Many 
were  anxious,  now  that  the  Arran  mar- 
riage had  fallen  through,  that  the  old 
league  with  France  should  be  renewed,  — 
the  amity  of  England,  to  which  they  were 
joined  by  "a  dry  marshe,"  not  being  as- 
sured. For  his  own  part,  he  was  confident 
that,  unless  Mary  could  be  reconciled  to 
Elizabeth,  the  intelligence  between  the 
two  nations  could  not  long  continue. 
"  All  is  as  yet  calm,"  he  adds,  "and  shall 
be,  I  doubt  not,  so  long  as  men  can  be 
content  to  be  bribed  with  reason." 

I  have  discussed  elsewhere  the  import 
of  the  letters  written  by  Maitland  during 
the  anxious  weeks  that  preceded  Mary's 
return.  In  them,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  necessity  for  a  good  understanding 
between  the  queens  was  urgently  enforced. 
The  letters  that  follow  are  in  the  same 
strain.  Maitland,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
sent  to  London  directly  on  Mary's  arrival 
to  plead  for  friendly  dealing  from  Eliza- 
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beth,  but  Elizabeth  was  too  ao^y  to  listen 
to  argument.  There  was  only  one  road 
to  amity,  she  said, —  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh.  **  Ratify  the 
treaty  ;  why  do  you  delay  to  ratify  the 
treaty?"  Maitland  adroitly  avoided  a 
categorical  reply;  he  had  no  instructions; 
there  had  been  no  time  to  summon  the 
Estates  ;  the  queen  was  busy.  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  even  then 
convinced  that,  until  the  clause  relating 
to  the  succession  was  modified,  Mary's 
consent  ought  not  to  be  given.  Elizabeth 
required  an  absolute  renunciation  of  the 
Scottish  right  of  succession ;  the  treaty 
imported  as  much, — "in  all  times  com- 
ing," even  in  the  event  of  Elizabeth  dying 
without  issue,  jVIary  was  to  refrain  from 
pressing  her  claim  ;  and  to  such  renuncia- 
tion neither  Maitland  nor  Moray  was  pre- 
pared to  agree.  Maitland,  however,  was 
still  urgent  for  a  friendly  understanding, 
—  how  urgent  may  be  gathered  from  the 
letters  that  he  wrote  on  his  return  to  the 
northern  capital.  The  **  tender  amity  "  of 
the  cousins  would  lead  to  "a  godly  ac- 
cord "  between  the  realms.  "  If  by  the 
means  of  us  two,"  he  told  Cecil,  •*  such  a 
communication  may  be  procured,  we  shall 
be  esteemed  happy  instruments  for  our 
countries.  I  know  how  unwilling  you  be 
to  enter  in  matters  of  so  great  conse- 
quence, yet  when  you  shall  consider  what 
surety,  quietness,  and  commodity  this  mo- 
tion importeth  to  the  Queen  our  Sovereign 
and  your  native  country,  I  suppose  you 
will  be  bold  to  utter  frankly  your  opinion 
in  it.  God  hath  by  times  offered  many 
means  of  a  godly  conjunction.  By  what 
providence  it  hath  chanced  that  none  hath 
taken  effect  as  yet  I  cannot  tell.  This 
hath  most  likelihood  to  come  to  pass,  is 
grounded  upon  equity,  and  is  such  as 
neither  party  can  thereby  think  himself 
aggrieved.  Surely  if  this  shall  be  over- 
thrown, as  others  have  been  heretofore,  it 
may  be  judged  that  God  is  not  pleased 
with  us,  and  wills  that  one  of  us  shall  ever 
be  a  plague  to  the  other.  Let  us  do  our 
duty,"  he  concludes,  "and  commit  the 
success  to  God." 

The  urjjency  of  Maitland  contrasts  strik- 
ingly with  CcciPs  coldness.  The  one  is 
eagerly  pressing  forward;  the  other  is 
warily  holding  bvick.  Maitland  never 
wearies  in  his  determination  to  bring  the 
queens  together  ;  he  records  every  flatter- 
ing speech  that  Mary  makes  ;  he  beseeches 
Elizabeth  to  write  often  and  with  her  own 
hand.  "  1  see  her  Majesty  in  nothing  doth 
like  more  than  often  to  visit  and  be  visited 
by  letters  of  such  as  she  does  love."     If 


Cecil  will  not  be  frank,  if  he  will  continue 
to  speak  in  "parables,"  Maitland  will  ad* 
dress  himself  directly  to  his  mistress.  But 
he  cannot  believe  that  the  English  secre- 
tary is  hostile.  "  Weary  not  by  your 
credit  to  continue  the  amity  begun.  You 
never  did  anything  more  worthy  of  your- 
self,  nor  more  worthy  of  praise  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  men.  For  his  own  part, 
he  admits  that  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
that  he  desires  more  than  their  friend- 
ship. "  I  trust  your  Lordship  believeth 
that  with  all  my  heart  I  do  wish  those 
two  Princesses  to  be  joined  in  tender 
friendship,  and  indeed  it  is  the  earthly 
thing  I  most  earnestly  call  to  God  for. 
On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Cecil  again 
urging  him  to  use  his  friendly  offices  with 
Elizabeth.  "  Persuade  her  Majesty  to 
take  occasion  sometimes  to  write  with  her 
own  hand.  Be  the  letters  never  so  short, 
or  of  small  moment,  yet  will  her  Highness 
much  esteem  them  coming  from  that 
place.  We  be  here  in  a  corner  of  the 
world,  separated  as  it  were  from  the  so- 
ciety of  men,  and  so  do  not  every  day  hear 
what  others  are  doing  abroad  in  the 
world." 

The  correspondence  during  the  next 
year — 1562  —  is  continued  in  the  same 
strain,  —  though  a  distinctly  sharper  tone 
is  at  times  perceptible.  Much  of  it  re- 
lates to  the  proposed  interview.  While 
anxious  that  it  should  take  place  without 
delay,  the  danger  of  an  unfriendly  or  in- 
effectual meeting  is  strongly  insisted  on 
by  Maitland.  His  own  responsibility  was 
great.  "  The  matter  between  the  Queens 
be  such  as  may  not  be  communicated  to 
many,  so  as  1  am  enforced  to  take  upon 
myself  only  the  whole  advising  of  my  Mis- 
tress in  those  causes,  without  the  assist 
ance  of  others,  having  none  in  a  manner 
with  whom  I  dare  freely  confer,  but  only 
my  Lord  James."  "  As  to  me,  ever  since 
I  entered  in  any  trade  of  public  actions,  I 
have  ever  been  a  minister  of  peace^  and 
always  bent  myself  that  way  as  a  thing  in 
my  judgment  pleasing  God  and  most 
profitable  to  both  realms."  He  imploret 
Cecil  to  be  frank.  "  Write  to  roe  your 
mind  as  I  do.  We  shoot  both  at  one 
scope,  which  is  the  union  of  the  isle,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  convenient  that  we 
should  deal  together  as  strangers.  I  prav 
you,"  he  repeats,  "write  plainly  and  di- 
rectly unto  me."  A  fortnight  later  he  is 
still  more  emphatic.  The  interview 
would  be  good  and  comfortable  to  all  were 
it  brought  to  a  good  end,  "  but  (which  God 
forbid)  if  it  should  fall  out  amiss,  as  it  is 
likely  to  dissolve  the  mutual  good  intelli* 
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l^ence,  and  endanger  the  peace,  so  shall 
It  not  fail  greatly  to  discredit  those  who 
have  been  its  chief  promoters."  Was  it 
likely  to  be  brought  to  a  good  end  or 
would  it  fall  out  amiss?  That  was  a 
question  which  Cecil  only  could  answer, 
and  Cecil  spoke  in  parables.  "Now  I 
will  merely  complain  of  you  to  yourself. 
You  write  always  to  me  parables,  at  least 
brief  and  dark  sentences,  and  you  have 
experience  of  my  simplicity.  Janus  sum 
non  iCdipus.  I  would  be  glad  that  you 
should  utter  yourself  unto  me  more 
plainly." 

A  letter,  written  on  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, is,  as  a  vindication  of  his  own  con- 
sistency, as  a  statement  of  the  principles 
on  which  he  was  acting,  more  than  usually 
interesting.  He  is  about  to  come  to  Lon- 
don. **  I  see  the  Queen  my  mistress  will 
employ  none  there  but  me,  although  I 
would  be  glad,  and  have  earnestly  pressed 
the  contrary ;  but  1  come  no  speed."  He 
had  many  enemies  who  would  at  once  take 
advantage  of  any  misadventure.  **  All 
these  dangers  shall  not  stay  me,  if  I  may 
have  any  assurance  from  you  that  good  is 
like  to  come  of  my  labor.  If  you  will  go 
no  further  with  me,  if  you  will  but  write 
this,  —  *^ Come  :  you  shall  be  welcome^  I 
will  boldly  proceed,  always  trusting  that 
you  will  be  loth  to  see  me  employed  in  a 
negotiation  of  which  no  good  is  like  to 
follow.  You  have  always  been  a  father 
unto  me,  and  whatsoever  good  luck  shall 
fall  unto  me  is  due  unto  you.  Achieve 
that  you  have  begun,  and  maintain  that 
vou  have  already  made.  I  am  thought 
here  to  be  one  of  your  creatures.  1  will 
never  disavow  it.  Rather  than  that  the 
amity  betwixt  these  realms  1  have  so  long 
and  so  many  ways  travelled  in,  be  not 
brought  to  pass,  I  shall  give  a  shrewd 
venture.  I  trust  God  will  prosper  all 
works  that  be  laid  on  so  just  a  foundation, 
and  I  have  in  a  manner  consecrat  myself 
to  the  Commonwealth.  The  uniting  of 
this  isle  in  friendship  hath  in  my  conceit 
been  a  scope  whereat  I  have  long  shot, 
and  whereunto  all  my  actions  have  been 
directed  these  five  or  six  years.  I  pressed 
it  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  although  frus- 
trate in  the  Queen  your  mistress's  time 
many  and  divers  ways,  and  ever  as  one 
occasion  doth  fail  me  I  begin  to  shuffle  the 
cards  of  new,  always  keeping  the  same 
rounds,  I  shall  not  weary  so  long  as 
any  hope  remaineth." 

After  the  interview  had  been  defini- 
tively abandoned,  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  ministers  slackened.  In  the 
beginning  of   1563  we  find   Maitland  at- 


tributing the  cessation  of  their  inter- 
course to  some  "hidden  mystery,"  and 
intimating  that  he  would  trouble  Cecil  no 
longer  with  letters,  but  content  himself 
with  the  Italian  proverb,  Quello  che  i  da 
esser  non  puo  mancar.  He  proceeds  to 
point  out  that  while  the  Scottish  Border- 
ers were  in  such  order  "as  the  like  was 
not  seen  in  any  age  heretofore,"  there 
were  continual  broils  upon  the  English 
side.  "For  other  news,"  he  concludes, 
"all  things  (praised  be  God)  be  in  good 
quietness,  and  no  alteration  at  all,  neither 
in  the  outward  appearance,  nor  yet  the 
inward  affections."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  indeed  (it  may  be  said  in  passing) 
that  during  the  early  years  of  Mary's 
reign  the  hitherto  distracted  country  en- 
joyed a  singular  measure  of  prosperity 
and  peace,  and  that  the  moderation  of  the 
queen,  the  wisdom  of  her  minister,  had 
won  in  a  quite  unusual  measure  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people. 

The  tranouillity  was  short-lived;  it  was 
destined  to  be  rudely  and  wantonly  inter- 
rupted. 

I  have  now  completed  what  I  have  to 
say  upon  the  Cecil-Maitland  correspond- 
ence in  so  far  as  it  throws  light  upon 
Maitland's  policy  of  conciliation  ;  but  there 
are  two  letters  which,  in  connection  with 
the  succession  controversy  and  Mary's 
renunciation  of  her  title  under  the  Treaty 
of  Edinburgh,  are  extremely  instructive, 
and  which  no  student  of  the  political  situ- 
ation can  afford  to  disregard.  One  of 
them  is  signed  by  Mary;  but  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  both  were  written  by 
Maitland. 

The  first  is  dated  7th  October,  1561.  It 
is  from  Maitland  to  Cecil. 

Although  he  had  received  three  letters 
from  Cecil,  he  had  forborne  to  write  — 
Maitland  explained  —  until  Mary  had  an- 
swered the  message  from  Elizabeth  sent 
by  Sir  Peter  Mewtas.  That  answer  hav- 
ing been  despatched,  and  being  of  such  a 
sort  as  to  satisfy  Elizabeth,  he  was  now 
able  to  give  his  own  opinion  boldly.  "  I 
find  in  the  Queen  my  mistress  a  good  dis- 
position to  quietness,  but  1  see  there- 
withall  joined  a  careful  regard  to  her  own 
estate,  and  such  a  courage  as  will  be  loth 
to  forego  her  right.  If  the  Queen's  high- 
ness your  Sovereign  will  be  conformable, 
she  may  assure  her  own  estate,  have  the 
Queen  my  mistress  to  be  a  trusty  and  dear 
friend  to  her,  and  put  the  whole  subjects 
of  the  isle  in  a  happy  estate.  God  forbid 
that  anything  should  impede  so  good  a 
work !  It  will  be  easily  espied  who  shall 
have  the  better  of  the  bargain.    Your  gain 
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shall  be  assured  and  in  your  hand ;  ours 
only  in  possibility.  You  have  a  great 
present  advantage,  and  we  only  a  future 
contingent.  If  either  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  later  will  of  Henry  VI II.  anything 
hath  been  done  derogatory  to  the  Queen 
my  mistress's  interest,  I  pray  you  con- 
sider what  injury  has  been  done  to  us, 
and  how  just  cause  we  have  to  ask  redress 
of  it.  It  doth  appear  by  the  contract  of 
marriage,  and  fs  true,  that  Queen  Marga- 
ret was  married  to  King  James  IV.,  my 
Sovereign's  grandfather,  as  eldest  lawful 
daughter  of  King  Henry  VII.;  and  by 
your  own  histories  it  doth  appear  that  he 
meant  not  by  the  same  marriage  to  debar 
her,  or  the  issue  of  her  body,  from  the 
succession  of  his  crown  perpetually,  but 
rather  the  flat  contrary.  I  remember  the 
Queen's  majesty  said  to  me  that  the  like 
was  never  demanded  of  any  prince,  —  his 
heir-apparent  to  be  declared  in  his  own 
time.  That  would  have  appeared  some- 
what reasonable  if  the  succession  had  re- 
mained untouched  according  to  the  law; 
but  whereas  by  a  limitation  men  have  gone 
about  to  prevent  the  providence  of  God, 
and  shift  one  in  the  place  due  to  another, 
then  can  the  party  offended  do  no  less 
than  seek  the  reformation  thereof.  And 
for  my  opinion  it  is  honorable  for  the 
Queen's  highness  your  Sovereign  to  deter- 
mine certainly  the  succession  of  the  Crown 
in  her  own  time  rather  than  to  suffer  it  thus 
to  hang  in  suspense.  For  princes  be  as 
fathers  to  their  country;  and  what  father, 
seeing  clearly  that  his  sons  will  contend 
for  his  inheritance,  will  not  rather  himself 
appoint  the  differens?  The  Queen  my 
mistress  is  descended  of  the  blood  of  Kn- 
eland,  and  so  of  the  race  of  the  Lion  on 
both  sides.  I  fear  she  would  rather  be 
content  to  hazard  all  than  forego  her  right. 
I  pray  you,  if  it  be  possible,  let  no  little 
difficulty  frustrate  both  realms  of  so  great 
a  benefit  as  is  to  be  looked  for  by  conjunc- 
tion of  these  two  Princesses.  The  dan- 
ger of  recourse  which  the  discontented 
subjects  of  your  realm  might  have  to  the 
heir-apparent,  if  any  were  determined,  is 
no  sufHcient  reason  in  my  judgment  to 
defeat  so  good  a  purpose.  No  matter 
excellent,  or  of  great  moment,  can  be  clear 
of  all  difHculties  ;  yet  might  such  security 
be  devised  as  might  clear  that  danger." 

Maitland  was  mistaken  in  assuming  that 
Mary's  answer  would  satisfy  Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth  wrote  to  Mary  in  November,  in 
a  somewhat  peremptory  strain,  desiring  to 
know  the  reasons  why  she  still  delayed  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  Maitland  thereupon  ad- 
vised Mary  to  defer  her  answer  until  he 


had  had  an  opportunity  of  consalting 
Cecil,  with  whom  he  had  often  and  amply 
discussed  the  question.  **  What  be  the 
impediment  why  her  Majesty  ratifieth  not 
the  Treaty  you  can  well  enough  judge. 
You  know  how  prejudicial  it  is  to  her 
highness,  and  what  interest  she  may  pre- 
tend. I  will,  after  my  accustomed  raan- 
ner,  deal  frankly  with  you.  Who  can 
advise  her  Majesty,  being  so  nigh  of  the 
blood  of  England,  to  do  that  which  shall 
make  her,  as  it  were,  a  stranger  to  it?" 
If,  however,  Mary  were  recog;nized  as  the 
successor,  on  the  failure  of  Elizabeth's 
issue,  she  would  consent  to  anything  that 
might  tend  to  the  honor  and  security  of 
Elizabeth.  Such  was  bis  confidence  ia 
Cecil  that,  subject  to  this  condition,  he 
would  follow  whatever  course  he  advised; 
and  Mary  would  not  reply  until  his  advice 
had  been  received. 

No  answer  being  returned  by  Cecil,  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1562,  Mary  addressed 
herself  to  Elizabeth.  She  was  surprised 
to  learn,  she  said,  that  the  English  queen 
had  not  been  satisfied  with  her  assurances. 
Her  meaning  was  sincere,  just,  and  up- 
right, and  the  words  were  temperate.  She 
had  wished  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  to 
be  revised  by  English  and  Scottish  com- 
missioners. Elizabeth  had  asked  her  to 
communicate  either  through  Randolph  or 
directly  by  letter.  She  preferred  the  lat* 
ter  course,  and  "  the  memory  of  all  former 
strange  accidents  **  being  on  her  part  clean 
extinguished,  will  deal  with  her  with  per- 
fect frankness,  as  becomes  two  sisters 
whose  firm  amity  has  not  been  shaken. 
She  will  not  touch  upon  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  treaty  was  passed,  or  the 
sufficiency  of  the  commissioners  of  those 
who  negotiated  it ;  but  she  will  go  at  once 
to  the  main  question.  *'  How  prejudicial 
that  Treaty  is  to  such  title  and  interest  as 
by  birth  and  natural  descent  of  your  own 
lineage  may  fall  to  us,  by  inspection  of 
the  Treaty  itself  you  may  easily  perceive; 
and  how  slenderly  a  matter  of  such  great 
consequence  is  wrapt  up  in  obscure  terms. 
We  know  how  near  we  are  descended  of 
the  blood  of  England,  and  what  devices 
have  been  attempted  to  make  us  as  it 
were  a  stranger  to  it.  We  trust,  being  so 
near  your  cousin,  that  you  would  be  loth 
we  should  receive  so  manifest  an  injury. 
I  n  so  far  as  the  Treaty  concerns  us,  we 
are  content  to  do  all  that  of  reason  may 
be  required  of  us,  or  rather  to  enter  into  a 
new  of  such  substance  as  may  stand  with- 
out our  own  prejudice,  in  favor  of  you  and 
the  lawful  issue  of  your  body;  provided 
always  that  our  interest  to  that  crown. 
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failing  of  yourself  and  the  lawful  issue  of 
your  body,  may  therewithal  be  put  in  good 
surety ;  which  matter  being  in  this  sort 
knit  up  betwixt  us,  and  the  whole  seeds 
of  dissention  taken  up  by  the  root/*  a 
great  and  firm  amity  might  be  estab- 
lished. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  letter  had 
the  desired  effect.  Elizabeth  did  not  re- 
ply, and  Cecil  protested  that  Maitland  was 
**  partial  "to  Mary,  and  was  dealing  only 
for  "profit."  "There  is  good  reason,'' 
Maitland  answered  with  spirit,  "why,  of 
all  her  subjects,  I  should  love  and  honor 
her  Majesty  ;  yet  can  I  not  perceive  in  this 
case  any  point  wherein  I  have  uttered  my 
affection  or  inclined  the  balance  more  on 
the  one  side  than  the  other ;  unless,  if  the 
matter  be  narrowly  looked  to,  some  might 
think  I  am  too  negligent  on  her  part, 
whbse  honor  I  am  bound  in  duty  most  to 
respect.  Vou  are  witness  of  all  my  ac- 
tions in  it,  and  can  best  judge  if  I  have 
not  ever  had  the  common  quietness  of  the 
whole  isle  chiefly  before  my  eyes."  What 
bad  been  proposed,  indeed,  was  more  ad- 
vantageous to  Elizabeth  than  to  Mary. 
**  Your  game  is  assured  and  present ;  ours 
but  in  possibility  and  altogether  uncertain, 
^/  quodammodo  spes  inanis^  pendens  afu- 
turo  eventUy  wherein  there  is  in  a  manner 
no  likelihood,  your  sovereign  being  young, 
and  apt  to  bear  children,  if  her  mind  were 
disposed  to  marry."  And,  except  in  the 
sense  that  "  the  common  quietness  "  would 
be  profitable  to  both  re^ms,  it  could  not 
be  said  with  any  justice  that  he  sought 
amity  for  "profit "  only. 

I  should  have  fancied  that  the  import 
of  these  and  similar  letters  could  not  have 
been  misunderstood.  But  Maitland's  apol- 
ogist has  mountains  of  prejudice  to  re- 
move ;  and  the  part  he  took,  as  represent- 
ing Mary,  in  the  prolonged  controversy 
regarding  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  succession,  has  been 
persistently  misrepresented.  It  may  be 
prudent,  therefore,  to  state  with  the  utmost 
precision  the  pleas  which  his  advocate  is 
entitled  to  prefer.    They  are  these :  — 

1.  That  if  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh 
contained  an  absolute  renunciation  of  the 
Scottish  right  of  succession^  Maitland^  on 
behalf  of  Mary  ^  was  justified  in  refusing 
to  ratify  it, 

[About  this  proposition  there  can  hardly 
be  any  difference  of  opinion.  Those  who 
insist  that  Mary  was  bound  to  ratify  must 
hold  that  the  words  of  the  treaty  aid  not 
infer  an  absolute  renunciation.] 

2.  That^  in  the  opinion  of  the  English 
and  Scottish  ministers,  the  words  of  the 


treaty  amounted  to  an  absolute  renuncia^ 
tion, 

[It  is  enough  to  refer  to  Cecil's  letter  of 
14th  July,  1 561  (in  which  he  informs 
Throckmorton  that  the  possibility  of  an 
accord  on  the  footing  of  admitting  Mary's 
interest  in  "default  of  heirs  of  Elizabetn's 
body,"  had  been  mooted  as  "a  matter  se- 
cretly thought  of  "),  and  to  Moray's  of  6th 
August,  1 561,  addressed  to  Elizabeth, — 
both  written  before  Mary's  return.  Mo- 
ray, after  pointing  out  that  Mary  will 
"think  it  hard,  being  so  nigh  of  the  blood 
of  England,  so  to  be  made  a  stranger  from 
it,"  suggests,  as  an  admissible  solution, 
the  compromise  to  which  Cecil  had  allud- 
ed. "  What  inconvenience  were  it  (if  your 
Majesty's  title  did  remain  untouched,  as 
well  for  yourself  as  the  issue  of  your  body) 
to  provide  that  to  the  Queen  my  sovereign 
her  own  place  were  reserved  to  the  crown 
of  England,  which  your  Majesty  will  par- 
don me  if  I  take  to  be,  by  the  law  of  all 
nations,  as  she  that  is  next  in  lawful  de- 
scent of  the  right  line  of  King  Henry  the 
Seventh,  your  grandfather;  and  in  the 
mean  time  this  isle  to  be  united  in  a  per- 
petual friendship  ?  "  *1 

3.  That  Maitlandfs  proposal  that  the 
treaty  should  be  revised  with  the  view  of 
saving  the  Scottish  right  of  succession,  tn 
the  event  of  Elisabeth  dying  without  issue, 
was  entirely  reasonable  ;  and  that  its  rea^ 
sonableness  was  ultimately  admitted  by 
the  English  ministers, 

[Elizabeth's  instructions  to  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  when  sent  to  Scotland  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  baptism  of  Mary's  son,  the  fu- 
ture James  VI.,  dated  7th  November, 
1566,  contains  these  words:  "And  as 
yourself  knows  how  we  sent  you  to  France 
to  that  Queen,  to  require  the  confirmation 
of  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  same 
being  since'  deferred,  upon  account  of 
some  words  therein  prejudicial  to  the 
Queen's  right  and  title,  our  meaning  is  to 
require  nothing  to  be  confirmed  in  that 
Treaty  but  that  which  directly  appertains 
to  us  and  our  children,  omitting  anything 
in  that  Treaty  that  may  be  prejudicial  to 
her  title,  as  next  heir  after  us  and  our 
children;  all  which  may  be  secured  by  a 

*  Moray  to  Elizabeth,  6th  August,  1561.  This  is 
one  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  Mr.  Froude's  abstract  of 
a  letter  is  imperfect  and  niisleadins.  Moray  asks. 
What  .inconvenience  were  it?  (obviously  suggesting 
that  there  would  be  none)  whereas  Mr.  Froude  makes 
him  write,  "Inconvenient  were  it," — adding,  **The 
inconvenience  of  which  Lord  James  spoke  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  been  her  immediate  assassination  *'  — vi. 
353.  This  reading  is  obviously  erroneous;  could  the 
lord  James  have  suggested  "a  midway"  to  F.lizabeth 
("if  any  midway  could  be  picked  out  to  remove  this 
difference  to  both  your  esnttHimeti/s**)  which  would 
ineviubly  have  led  to  her  "  immediate  aMaaeiiutioa  "  ? 
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new  treaty  between  us."  And  she  pro- 
ceeds to  cleclare  "  that  she  will  neither  do 
nor  attempt,  nor  suffer  to  be  attempted, 
anything  derogatory  to  Mary's  title  to  be 
next  heir  after  us  and  our  children."  In 
the  articles  delivered  to  Mary  by  Cecil 
and  Mildmay  four  years  later,  it  was  stip- 
ulated that  Mary  should  confirm  the  clause 
in  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  or  the  true 
meaning  thereof,  for  her  forbearing  from 
all  manner  of  titles,  challenges,  or  pre- 
tences to  the  crown  of  England  (not,  be  it 
observed,  "in  all  times  coming,"  as  the 
clause  ran,  but)  "whilst  the  Queen's  Maj- 
esty or  any  issue  to  come  of  her  body 
shall  live  and  have  continuance ;  with  pro- 
vision for  the  Queen  of  Scots  that  thereby 
she  shall  not  be  secluded  from  any  right 
or  title  that  she  or  her  children  may  here- 
after have,  if  God  shall  not  give  to  the 
Queen's  Majesty  any  issue  of  her  body 
to  have  continuance."  The  article,  as 
amended  by  Mary,  was  agreed  to.  Other 
references  might'be  given;  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  Elizabeth  and  Cecil 
were  latterly  ready  to  admit  that  Mait- 
land's  contention  was  well  founded.] 

4.  That  the  failure  to  arrive  at  an 
accord  was  due  to  the  double-dealing  of 
Elizabeth^  and  net  to  Mary's  bad  faith. 

But  the  arguments  on  which  this  propo- 
sition proceeds  cannot  be  properly  appre- 
ciated until  the  circumstances  attending 
Mary's  marria<je  have  been  described. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1564.  By  that  time,  through  Mait- 
land's  urgency,  the  marriage  negotiations 
had  made  considerable  progress.  Mary 
Stuart  was  the  greatest  match  of  the  day, 
—  queen  of  Scotland,  dowager  of  France, 
there  was  no  alliance  to  which  she  mi(;ht 
not  aspire.  Her  hand,  indeed,  was  being 
eagerly  competed  for  by  half  the  princes 
in  Europe,  —  France,  Spain,  Austria, 
Sweden,  being  each  in  the  field.  But  as 
a  foreign  marriage  would  have  been  re- 
garded with  displeasure  by  the  English 
government,  Mary,  on  .Maitland's  advice, 
conditionally  undertook  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Elizabeth,  to  accept  an  English  or 
Scottish  noble.  The  condition  was  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  event  of  Elizabeth  dying 
without  issue,  Mary  should  be  declared 
her  heir. 

Cecil,  as  we  have  seen,  had  all  along 
been  passively  obstructive;  he  had  de 
clared  against  the  interview;  he  had  de- 
layed the  settlement  of  the  succession  ;  he 
had  spoken  in  parables.  Although  the 
form  of  the  controversy  had  by  this  time 
changed,  the  same  dilatorv  pleas  contin- 
ued to  be  put  forward.     Elizabeth  trifled 


about  Mary*s  marriage  as  she  trifled  about 
her  own.  She  lured  Mary  on  with  prom- 
ises which  she  did  not  mean  to  Keep. 
She  led  Mary  to  understand  that  if  her 
advice  about  the  marriage  was  followed, 
Mary's  desire  for  recognition  would,  in 
one  form  or  other,  be  gratified. 

I  am  by  no  means  sure  that,  even  with 
the  ample  materials  now  available,  we 
know  the  whole  truth.  It  is  difficult  to 
unravel  these  tortuous  intrigues.  There 
is  a  sudden  and  mysterious  cliange  10  the 
attitude  of  several  of  the  leading  actors 
which  1  do  not  think  has  been  entirely 
explained.  But  some  time  before  the 
close  of  1564,  there  are  indications  that 
Cecil  was  becoming  actively  aggressive. 
He  appears  to  have  felt  that  the  opportu- 
nity for  which  he  had  waited  had  at  length 
arrived.  The  diplomatic  farce  had  been 
played  out,  and  he  could,  with  such  decent 
reservations  as  might  be  prudent,  show 
his  hand  to  his  Scottish  confederates.  Of 
Knox  and  the  Knoxians  he  was  sure; 
there  had  already  been  misunderstandings 
between  Moray  and  Maitland  and  Moray 
and  Mary  which  might  be  used  to  detacn 
James  Stuart  from  his  sister's  side. 

The  apple  of  discord  was  found  in 
Darnley.  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Damley, 
was  the  great-grandson  of  Henry  Vli. 
Margaret  Tudor,  a  year  after  Flodcien  was 
fought,  had  married  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
by  whom  she  had  one  daughter,  and  this 
daughter  was  Darnley's  mother.  There 
were  doubts  about  Margaret  Douglas's 
legitimacy;  it  was  said  that  Angus  bad 
been  contracted  to  Lady  Traquair,  and 
that  the  subsequent  marriage  with  Mar- 
garet Tudor  was  irregular,  it  not  invalid. 
Cecil  was  nothing  loath  to  utilize  any  plea 
of  the  kind  when  it  would  serve  his  turn ; 
but  the  objection  was  never  seriously 
pressed,  and  Darnley  was  everywhere 
recognized  —  with  special  cordiality  by 
the  great  Catholic  houses  —  as  the  lawful 
cousin  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The  Len- 
nox Stuarts  were  themselves  closely  re- 
lated to  the  reigning  family;  so  that  on 
cither  side  the  descent  was  illustrious; 
than  the  young  Lord  Darnley  — for  he 
was  only  a  lad  of  eighiCen  —  no  noble 
with  more  of  the  royal  blood  of  Scotland 
and  England  in  his  veins  was  to  be  found 
in  either  realm.  The  Hamiltons,  if  Mary 
left  no  child,  would  inherit  the  crown ;  but 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Hamiltons  was  as 
open  a  question  with  the  curious  in  gene- 
alogies as  the  legitimacy  of  the  Stuarts; 
and  in  spite  of  a  great  political  and  terri- 
torial position,  they  were  nowhere  popular. 
From  every  point  of  view  —  save  one  — 
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Henry  Stuart  was  a  desirable  parti.  The 
exception  indeed  was  serious.  Though 
tall  and  handsome  in  person,  his  mind  was 
feeble,  his  moral  nature  undisciplined,  his 
temper  intractable  and  uncertain.  Len- 
nox, who  had  fled  to  England  when  Arran 
went  over  to  France,  had  been  in  exile 
now  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The 
Scottish  earl,  in  fact,  had  become  an  En- 
glish subject ;  he  had  married  in  England, 
his  chilaren  had  been  born  in  England, 
his  estates  were  in  England.  Although 
his  relations  with  the  English  court,  which 
during  Mary  Tudor's  time  had  been  ex- 
ceptionally cordial,  had  become  strained, 
if  not  unfriendly,  on  Elizabeth's  accession, 
his  eldest  son,  as  the  nearest  prince  of 
the  blood,  was  already  a  familiar  figure  at 
Greenwich  and  Westminster.  "Yet  you 
like  better  of  yonder  long  lad,"  Elizabeth 
said  to  Melville  when  Robert  Dudley  was 
made  an  earl.  The  "  long  lad  "  was  the 
young  Henry  Stuart. 

To  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  Eliza- 
beth's intrigues  is,  as  I  have  said,  no  easy 
matter.  It  is  possible  that  her  tortuous 
policy  was  not  consistently  pursued ;  she 
lived,  so  to  speak,  from  hand  to  mouth  ; 
and  she  was  not  restrained  by  any  fas- 
tidious scruples,  by  any  weak  regard  for 
appearances,  from  turning  her  back  on 
herself.  In  these  circumstances,  any  show 
of  dogmatism,  any  over-confidence,  ill  be- 
comes the  historian  ;  and  1  cannot  venture 
to  affirm  that  the  explanation  which  I 
suggest  is  more  than  reasonably  probable. 
The  view  I  take  is  this  :  the  policy  of 
procrastination  being  in  the  mean  time 
no  longer  admissible  (for  neither  Mary 
nor  Maitland  would  consent  to  further 
delay),  it  became  Elizabeth's  cue  to  fan 
the  smouldering  embers  of  Scottish  disaf- 
fection into  a  flame;  and  she  may  have 
shrewdly  calculated  that  between  Robert 
Dudley  and  Henry  Stuart  some  cause  of 
quarrel,  some  ground  of  offence,  was  sure 
to  be  found.  This  much  at  least  may 
be  asserted  with  tolerable  confidence ;  if 
Mary  during  these  negotiations  was  not 
forced  into  an  utterly  false  position,  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth*s  conduct  (except  perhaps  on 
the  plea  that  the  law  of  self-preservation 
overrides  every  other),  admits  of  no  ex- 
cuse. She  allowed  Lennox  to  return  to 
Scotland,  and  warmly  recommended  him 
to  the  good  offices  of  Mary;  a  little  later 
Darnley  received  permission  to  follow  his 
father  to  the  Scottish  court;  he  had  barely 
crossed  the   Border  when   the   Scottisn 

3ueen  was  informed  with  almost  insulting 
irectness  that  even  if  she  condescended 


to  marry  Leicester  (the  English  noble  se- 
lected by  Elizabeth),  her  claim  to  the  En- 
glish succession  would  not  be  admitted. 
We  need  not  wonder  that  in  these  circum- 
stances it  should  have  been  the  general 
impression  that  the  marriage  with  Dudley 
had  never  been  seriously  contemplated 
by  Elizabeth,  and  that  Darnley  was  sent 
north  to  woo,  if  not  to  win,  his  cousin. 

The  conviction  that  Elizabeth  was  act- 
ing in  bad  faith  appears  to  have  been 
universal  at  the  time.  Her  own  ministers 
did  not  believe  that  she  would  resign  the 
one  man  by  whom  her  heart  had  been 
touched.  All  the  contemporary  writers 
were  of  opinion  that  her  indignation  at 
Mary's  choice  of  Darnley  was  simulated. 
Melville,  who  was  much  employed  in 
England  at  the  time,  expressly  says: 
"  The  queen  of  England  began  to  suspect 
that  the  marriage  with  Leicester  might 
take  effect.  Her  apprehension  of  this 
occasioned  the  Lord  Darnley  his  getting 
more  readily  license  to  come  to  Scotland 
in  hope  that  he,  being  a  handsome  lusty 
youth,  should  rather  prevail  being  present, 
than  Leceister  who  was  absent.  Which 
license  was  procured  by  means  of  Secre- 
tary Cecil,  not  that  he  was  minded  that 
any  of  the  marriages  should  take  effect, 
but  with  such  shifts  to  hold  the  queen 
unmarried  as  long  as  he  could."  Knox 
writes  to  the  same  effect,  "In  her  heart 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  angry  at  this 
marriage ;  for  she  thought  that  the  Scots 
Queen  being  married  to  one  of  inferior 
rank,  would  be  less  proud."  Buchanan, 
Castelnau,  Randolph,  Sir  James  Balfour, 
Lady  Lennox,  were  all  confident  that  the 
marriage  was  secretly  favored  bv  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  the  testimony  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Scotland  to  declare  her  displeasure,  is  still 
more  conclusive.  He  warned  Cecil  that 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
success  of  his  negotiation  that  the  real 
opinion  of  the  English  Council  should  not 
be  known  in  Scotland.  "  I  should  be 
sorry  if  any  one  coming  out  of  England 
should  be  able  to  give  this  Queen  intelli- 
gence that  her  proceedings  with  Lord 
Darnley  are  not  so  ill  taken  there  by  her 
Majesty  and  her  Council  as  in  all  my 
negotiations  I  pretended ;  for  that  would 
much  hinder  the  purpose  the  Queen  would 
be  at."  "  The  purpose  Elizabeth  would 
be  at"  —  whatever  that  purpose  might  be 
—  would  be  hindered,  Throckmorton  be- 
lieved, by  her  duplicity  being  exposed. 

It  may  be  argued,  indeed,  that  Eliza- 
beth, in  covertly  promoting  the  Darnley 
marriage,  was  acting  unwisely,  and  against 
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her  own  interest.  It  rather  appears  to 
me,  however,  that  a  policy  which  Cecil 
approved  must  have  had  something  to 
recommend  it.  Mary,  if  she  married  Darn- 
ley,  could  not  marry  Leicester.  Though 
it  is  true  that  Elizabeth  (so  far  as  we  can 
see)  had  no  sincere  intention  of  parting 
with  her  lover,  yet,  if  Mary  was  driven 
into  rejecting  him,  his  dismissal  might  be 
construed  into  an  affront.  On  the  pretext, 
moreover,  that  Mary  had  failed  to  imple- 
ment her  promise  to  marry  the  English 
nobleman  selected  by  Elizabeth,  the  nego- 
tiations regarding  the  succession  (which 
had  been  growing  inconveniently  pressing) 
might  be  definitely  closed.  Then  it  was 
by  no  means  improbable  that  a  Lennox 
marriage  might  set  Scotland  in  a  blaze. 
The  two  great  feudal  houses  of  Hamilton 
and  Douglas  would  regard  such  an  alliance 
with  not  unnatural  jealousy.  There  was 
an  old  blood-feud  between  the  Hamiltons 
and  the  Stuarts.  Chatelherault  was  mean- 
time the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  but 
his  title  would  no  doubt  be  set  aside  if 
Darnley  were  made  king.  Morton  was 
the  guardian  of  his  nephew  the  youthful 
Earl  of  Angus — an  inHuential  and  lucra- 
tive office  ;  but  if  the  Lennox  proscription 
were  annulled,  the  claims  of  the  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas  would  become  formi(l- 
able.  She  was  the  rightful  heir,  and  it 
could  at  least  be  plausibly  maintained  that 
the  honors  and  estates  of  Archibald  Doug- 
las had  lawfully  vested  in  his  daughter. 
Knox  and  the  "  precise  Protestants  "  were 
ready  to  rise  at  any  moment,  and  the 
queen's  marriage  with  a  nobleman  who 
was  said  to  be  a  Papist,  and  who  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  "  precise  Protestant,"  would 
furnish  a  colorable  apology  for  rebellion. 

Through  this  difficult  country  —  where 
pitfalls  abounded  —  Lethington  had  to 
travel  as  best  he  might.  It  was  becoming 
more  obvious  to  him  every  day  that,  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment, the  close  alliance  between  the 
queens  on  which  he  had  counted  could  not 
be  secured.  The  offer  of  Dudley  had 
been  received  by  him  with  incredulity, — 
the  worthless  minion  of  Elizabeth  could  be 
no  fit  match  for  his  mistress.  It  was  little 
better  than  an  insult  indeed  to  limit  Mary's 
choice  to  the  "  scoundrel  "  of  whom  Cecil, 
rememl)ering  the  suspicions  attaching  to 
Amy  Robsart's  marriage  and  death,  had 
written:  "Nuptix  carnales  a  laetitift  in- 
cipiunt  et  in  luctu  tcrminantur."  Maitland 
would  probably  have  preferred  a  royal 
alliance  for  his  mistress  ;  he  saw  the  Span* 
ish  ambassador  when  in  London,  during 
the  summer  of  1564,  and  thertt  was  some 


talk  of  Don  Carlos.  But  the  risks  were 
too  great,  and  Lethington,  from  this  time 
forward,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  favored 
Darnley^s  suit.  A  far-seeing  statesman 
like  Maitland  must  have  instinctively  rec- 
ognized that  in  many  ways  a  marriage, 
which  would  conciliate  the  rivalries  and 
consolidate  the  claims  of  those  who  were 
descended  from  Margaret  Tudor,  would 
be  highly  politic  He  was  probably  led 
to  believe,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  that 
such  a  union  would  not  be  disagreeable  to 
Elizabeth.  He  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  would  be  displeasing  to  Moray. 
Knox,  he  knew,  would  be  hostile;  but 
Knox^s  hostility  was  to  be  counted  on  in 
any  case.  The  weakness  and  violence  of 
Darnley *s  character  had  not  yet  been  offen- 
si  vely  manifested,  and  altogether  there  was 
much  to  recommend  the  match. 

Moray  was  still  the  close  ally  of  Mait* 
land.    Up  to  the  close  of  1564  they  con* 
tinned,  as  we  know,  to  work    cordially 
together.     There    had    been    temporary 
misunderstandings,  it  is  true;  but  these 
had  been  cleared  up ;  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  show  that  any  radical  divergence  of 
opinion  had  been  established.     Moray  had 
been  as  confident  as  Maitland  that  the 
return  of  Lennox  would  be  attended  with 
no  danger  to  the  English  alliance  or  to 
religion.     How  then  are  we  to  explain  his 
precipitate  desertion  to  the  enemy?  his 
sudden  animosity  to  Darnley?  his  frantic 
alarm  for  religion  ?     Moray,  as  I  have  said 
before,  had  little  original  or  independent 
force  ;  at  one  time  he  was  led  by  Maitland, 
at  another  by  Knox,  at  another  by  Mor- 
ton;  it  would  rather  appear  that  now  — 
the  gift  of  the  earldom  having  been  duly 
ratified  by  the  Estates  —  Knox  was  re* 
gaining  the  ascendancy  which  he  had  lost. 
Cecil,  moreover,  had  become  of  late  more 
distinctly  averse  to  the  policy  of  conciliap 
tion.    Yet  these  circumstances  are  insuffi* 
cient  to  explain  altogether    the  sudden 
change  of  front;  there  must  have  been 
besides    some    obscure    Elizabethan    i»* 
trigue,  of  which  no  trace  has  been  recov* 
ercd.     Moray's  apologists  have  admitted 
that  he  was  not  unaffected  bv  the  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds  ;  and  his  enemies 
did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  he  was  as 
inordinately  greedy  of  money  as  of  power. 
To  either  of  these  frailties  tne  appeal  may 
have  been  directed ;  but  that  he  sincerely 
held,  when  he  took  up  arms  against  his 
sister,  that  liberty  and  religion  were  in 
imminent  peril,  I  do  not,  for  my  part,  be* 
lieve. 

Maitland  was  very  active  during  the 
anxious   months  that  preceded  the  mar^ 
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riage.  He  must  have  appreciated,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  political  advantages  of  the 
Lennox  alliance;  and  the  bent  of  his  in- 
clination may  be  gathered  from  occasional 
allusions  in  Randolph's  letters.  "  The 
Queen  undertakes  to  end  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Duke  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
whose  name  Lethington  is  now  supposed 
to  favor  from  the  love  he  beareth  to  Mary 
Fleming."  "Some  there  are  that  would 
I  should  believe  that  he  liketh  better  of 
Lord  Darnley  than  any  other."  "The 
Queen  maketh  no  word  of  Darnley  ;  yet 
many  suppose  it  concluded  in  her  heart, 
and  Maitland  is  wholly  bent  that  way." 
"Lord  Ruthven  is  wholly  theirs.  Mait- 
land is  suspected  to  favor  the  Queen  and 
Darnley  more  than  he  would  seem  ;  and 
yet  he  is  not  trusted  by  them,"  he  adds, 
although  the  fact  to  which  he  proceeds  to 
refer  —  "Lennox  being  in  great  want  of 
money  borrowed  five  hundred  crowns  from 
Maitland"  —  would  seem,  on  the  contra- 
ry, to  imply  very  confidential  relations. 
The  Lennox  faction,  it  need  not  be  doubt- 
ed, had  done  their  utmost  to  secure  Mait- 
land's  adhesion.  The  Cumbernauld  Flem- 
ings were  the  natural  allies  of  the  Lennox 
Stuarts;  after  the  marriage,  Lord  Flem- 
ing, "now  in  principal  credit  with  our 
young  king,"  was  made  chamberlain  ;  and 
Mary  Fleming,  to  whom  Maitland  was 
already  devoted,  was  possibly  induced  to 
use  her  influence  with  her  lover.  It  was 
rumored,  indeed,  that  as  early  as  1562 
Maitland  had  been  in  communication  with 
the  Lady  Margaret  Douelas ;  she  had  sent 
him  by  Melville  a  watch  set  with  rubies 
and  diamonds ;  and  we  know  that  Lennox 
himself  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland  gave 
the  secretary  "a  very  fair  diamond  in  a 
ring."  These  judicious  courtesies  were 
gracefullv  acknowledged  when  Maitland 
deliverecl  the  "oration  "  to  the  Estates  on 
the  occasion  of  Lennox's  restoration.  He 
had  been  commanded  by  Mary,  he  said,  to 
take  the  chancellor's  place,  and  to  state 
somewhat  more  at  large  the  reasons  which 
induced  her  to  comply  with  the  queen  of 
England's  desire  that  the  earl  should  be 
restored  to  his  honors  and  estates.  Many 
respects  would  have  inclined  her  to  accede 
to  the  request,  as  the  antiquity  of  his 
house,  the  surname  he  bears,  his  close 
afifinity  to  herself,  the  affectionate  urgency 
of  Elizabeth,  whose  earnest  commendation 
had  not  been  of  least  moment ;  but  besides 
that,  he  continued,  the  queen  was  natu- 
rally inclined  to  pity  the  decline  of  noble 
houses,  and  had  far  more  pleasure  in  ad- 
vancing the  ancient  blood  than  in  witness- 
ing the  decay  and  overthrow  of  any  good 
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race.  Then  with  a  compliment  to  the 
gentle  nature  and  prudent  government 
which  had  brought  about  their  present 
felicity  —  ^^  peace  with  all  foreign  nations^ 
and  quietness  among  ourselves  in  such 
sort  that  it  might  be  truly  affirmed  that 
in  living  memory  Scotland  had  never  been 
in  greater  tranquillity^^ — he  concluded 
by  exhorting  them  to  give  no  heed  to  false 
bruits  and  rumors,  which  were  the  most 
pestilent  evils  that  could  afflict  a  common- 
wealth. 

Yet  Maitland,  though  he  favored  Darn- 
ley, was  prepared  to  take  Leicester  on  one 
condition,  —  the  recognition  of  Mary's 
title.  Both  Mary  and  Maitland,  from  the 
first,  had  been  sufficiently  plain-spoken. 
"Now  think  you,  Master  Randolph,"  the 
queen  had  said,  addressing  the  English 
envoy,  "that  it  will  be  honorable  in  roe 
to  debase  my  state  and  marrv  one  of 
her  subjects  ?  Is  this  conformable  to  her 
promise  to  use  me  as  a  daughter  or  a 
sister  ?  "  Maitland  had  expressed  himself 
in  similar  terms ;  and  their  repugnance  to 
an  unworthy  alliance  had  never  been  dis- 
guised. But  if  by  means  of  Leicester  the 
Scottish  succession  could  be  assured,  both 
Mary  and  Maitland,  it  is  probable,  would 
have  accepted  Elizabeth's  terms.  Mait- 
land, however,  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
parables ;  he  must  know  where  he  stood ; 
and  Cecil's  assurances  were  studiously 
ambiguous.  He  implored  him  to  be  frank. 
"  If  a  conjunction  be  really  meant,  I  doubt 
not  but  you  will  find  conformity  enough 
on  our  part ;  but  if  time  be  always  driven 
without  further  effect  than  hath  yet  fol- 
lowed, I  am  of  opinion  he  shall  in  the  end 
think  himself  most  happy  who  hath  least 
meddled  in  the  matter.  Gentle  letters, 
good  words,  and  pleasant  messages,  be 
good  means  to  begin  friendship  among 
princes ;  but  I  take  them  to  be  too  slender 
bands  to  hold  it  fast.  In  these  great 
causes  between  our  sovereigns  I  have  ever 
found  that  fault  with  you,  that  as  in  your 
letters  you  always  wrote  obscurely,  so  in 
private  communications  you  seldom  ut- 
tered your  own  judgment ;  you  might  well 
academico  more  dispute  in  utramque  par- 
tem^  leaving  roe  in  suspense  to  collect 
what  I  could.  Marry,''  he  concludes  some- 
what bitterlv,  after  hinting  that  he  will  be 
driven  to  aaopt  a  like  reserve,  "  1  fear  the 
common  affairs  do  not  fare  a  whit  the  bet- 
ter for  our  too  great  wariness." 

Cecil,  however,  could  not  afford  to  be 
frank,  for  Elizabeth  was  still  trifiing  with 
Mary ;  of  that  there  can  be  now  no  doubt. 
But  h^r  own  position  was  sufficiently  em- 
barrassing,—  each  step  only  Leading,  hec 
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further  into  the  mire.  Out  of  the  **  laby- 
rinth ''  into  which  she  had  wandered,  there 
was  at  last  indeed  no  "outgait"  that  she 
could  see.  Cecil  had  been  ailing,  and 
she  wrote  to  him  in  dire  perplexity.  *'  In 
ejusmodi  laberintho  posita  sum  de  re- 
sponso  meo  reddendo  Regina;  Scotiae,  ut 
nescio  quomodo  illi  satisfaciam,  quum 
neque  toto  isto  tempore  illi  ullum  respon- 
sum  dederim,  nee  quid  mihi  dicendum 
nunc  sciam.  Invenias  igitur  aliquid  boni 
quod  in  mandatis  spriptis  RanaoU  dare 
possera,  et  in  hac  causa  tuam  opinionem 
mihi  indica."  What  was  she  to  say? 
Could  Cecil  invent  some  excuse  ?  She 
was  at  her  wits*  end.  The  secret  confer- 
ence at  Berwick  —  where  Maitland  and 
Moray  were  pitted  against  Bedford  and 
Randolph  — onl^  increased  the  irritation. 
Cecil  had  anticipated  that  it  "  would  not 
succeed/*  and  on  receiving  Randolph's  re- 
port, he  wrote  the  violent  letter  of  the 
advocate  who,  feeling  that  he  has  no  case, 
prudently  takes  the  initiative,  and  abuses 
his  adversary.  "  What  is  to  be  thought 
of  their  concluct  in  the  late  Conference  at 
Berwick?  Surely  my  Lord  of  Lethington 
knows  how  to  make  a  bargain.  As  thev 
mean  now  to  fall  roundly  to  work,  so  will 
we  also.  The  Queen  was  loth  to  meddle 
in  their  sovereign's  marriage;  but  being 
required,  she  gave  her  advice,  and  named 
a  noble  gentleman,  noble  in  all  qualities 
requisite,  and  comparable  to  any  prince 
born ;  and  now  they  must  have  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  Queen's  title  as  second 
to  her  Majesty."  Randolph  informed 
Cecil  that  "  the  two  Lords  had  been 
worked  up  into  great  agonies  and  pas- 
sions "  by  his  insulting  message;  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  bitterness  in  Mait- 
land's  dignified  reply.  Cecil  might  in 
fewer  lines,  he  observed,  have  compre- 
hended matter  more  to  their  contentation. 
They  were  unwilling  to  give  their  sover- 
eign advice  to  do  that  which  might  be 
dishonorable  and  unsafe.  Cecil  had  said 
that  he  would  write  plainly ;  but  there  were 
in  his  letter  as  many  ambiguities  as  words ; 
and  until  these  were  cleared  up,  no  prog- 
ress could  be  made.  The  official  letter 
was  temperate ;  the  confidential  letter 
which  accompanied  it  was  still  more  con- 
ciliatory. "  The  matter  itself  hath  not  so 
many  difficulties,  but  you  may  soon  re- 
move them  all  if  you  list."  How  honor- 
able were  it,  he  writes  a  month  later,  how 
honorable  were  it  for  them  both,  if  thus 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms  could  be  com- 
passed !  Their  fame  would  outshine  that 
which  attached  to  the  men  who  had  most 
valiantly  served  Edward  in  the  conquest. 


and  Robert  .the  Bruce  in  the  recovery  of 
the  country.  But  Maitland  was  eloquent 
and  urgent  in  vain;  the  news  from  Scot- 
land had  apparently  reassured  Elizabeth  ; 
Moray  was  wavering,  Chatelherault  was 
in  a  panic,  Knox  and  his  friends  were 
ready  to  rise.  The  time  had  come,  she 
thought,  when  —  Leicester  or  no  Leicester 
—  she  could  dictate  her  own  terms ;  and 
at  last  there  was  abundance  of  plain- 
speaking.  She  had  not  yet  made  up  her 
mind,  she  said,  whether  she  would  marry 
or  not.  She  must  decline  to  recognize 
the  Queen  of  Scots  as  second  person,  or 
to  take  any  measures  to  settle  the  succes- 
sion ;  meantime  she  could  only  say  that  if 
Mary  would  marry  Leicester  and  listen  to 
Knox,  something  might  be  none  for  her 
byand-by.  CecH  must  have  been  blind 
indeed  if  he  did  not  know  that  a  message 
couched  in  these  terms  would  of  a  cer- 
tainty drive  Mary  into  Darnley*s  arms. 
By  a  curious,  if  not  suspicious,  coinci- 
dence, Henry  Stuart  had  by  this  time 
"received  license  from  the  Secretary  to 
come  to  Scotland,"  and  was  now  in  at- 
tendance at  Holyrood. 

Mary  did  not  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  Elizabeth.     She  was  bitterly  mor- 
tified by  the  message ;  there  were  rumors 
in  the  palace  of  vehement  "commotion;*' 
for  a  day  and  night  her  passion  was  ex- 
treme.   Maitland,  who  felt  that  the  friend- 
ship of  the  queens  was  wrecked,  could  not 
counsel  any  further  delay.     The  queen 
must  marry ;  and  by  accident  or  of  design, 
Elizabeth  and  Cecil  had  directed  all  eyes 
to  Darnley.     As  Darnley's  first  night  in 
Scotland  had  been  spent  at  Lethington, 
Maitland,  we  may  presume,  was  still  anx- 
ious to  be  friendly.     It  was  otherwise  with 
Moray.     His  feud  with  Knox  had  been 
healed.     He  was  again  "suspected  to  be 
led  by  England."    The  rumors,  so  per- 
sistent at  every  crisis,  that  he  aimed  at 
the  crown,  were  again  in  the  air.    He  had 
given  Cecil  to  understand  during  the  pre- 
vious summer  that  Lennox  might  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Scotland  without  any 
danger  to  the  Reformation ;  now  he  told 
his  sister  that  he  durst  not  consent  to  her 
marriage  with  one  "  who  he  could  not  as- 
sure himself  would  set  forth  Christ's  true 
religion."    Although  the  Proclamation  of 
1 561  had  been  quite  recently  renewed,  and 
the  severe  penalties  against  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  rights  had  been  so  rigidly 
enforced  that  the  Ayrshire  Catholics  had 
been  driven  (like  the  Ayrshire  Covenanters 
a  century  later  by  Claverhouse's  dragoons) 
to  meet  their  priests  in  "secret  houses, 
in  barns,  in  woods,  and  on  hills,"  Moray 
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professed  to  be  confident  that  if  the  queen 
married  Darnley  the  Protestants  "were 
undone." 

Those  who  believed  that  Moray  was  sin- 
cerely alarmed  for  Protestantism  should 
turn  to  the  correspondence  of  the  previous 
year  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  Knox 
had  written  a  wild  letter  to  Elizabeth 
protestinor  against  the  return  of  Lennox. 
Elizabeth  appears  to  have  been  impressed 
by  the  appeal,  and  Cecil  was  directed  to 
suggest  to  Maitland  that  Mary's  consent 
to  his  return  might  be  withdrawn.  It  was 
then  that  Moray  as  well  as  Maitland  re- 
monstrated with  the  English  ministers. 
The  sudden  change  in  Elizabeth's  mind, 
Maitland  wrote,  was  not  a  little  marvellous 
to  him,  **  seeing  how  earnestly  her  Majesty 
did  recommend  unto  me  my  Lord  of  Len- 
nox's cause  and  my  lady's  at  my  last  being 
in  Court ;  nay,  suddenly  after  I  had  taken 
my  leave  you  yourself,  at  her  Majesty's 
commandment,  did  send  after  me  by  post 
her  letters  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  my 
mistress,  very  affectionate  in  their  favor, 
willing  me  to  present  the  same  with  rec- 
ommendation from  the  Queen.  And  now, 
having  once,  under  her  great  seal,  permit- 
ted him  liberally  to  come,  it  will  be  a  hard 
matter  to  persuade  my  mistress  to  revoke 
it ;  and  I  dare  little  presume  to  enter  into 
any  such  communication  with  her  Maj- 
esty, knowing  how  much  she  doth  respect 
her  honor  where  promise  is  once  passed, 
and  how  unwilling  she  is  to  change  her 
deliberations  being  once  resolved  ;  which 
as  she  will  not  do  herself,  so  doth  she  al- 
together mislike  in  others.  The  religion 
here  doth  not  depend  upon  my  Lord  of 
Lennox's  coming,  neither  do  those  of  the 
religion  hang  upon  the  sleeves  of  any  one 
or  two  that  may  mislike  his  coming.  For 
us,  whether  he  come  or  do  not  come,  I 
take  to  be  no  great  matter,  up  or  down." 
Moray  was  quite  as  decided.  "  As  to  the 
faction  that  his  coming  might  make  for 
the  matters  of  religion,  thanks  to  God  our 
foundation  is  not  so  weak  that  we  have 
cause  to  fear  if  he  had  the  greatest  subject 
of  this  realm  joined  to  him,  seeinjz  we hai'e 
the  favor  of  our  prince^  and  liberty  of 
conscience  in  such  abundance  as  our  hearts 
can  wish.  It  will  neither  be  he  nor  I, 
praised  be  God,  can  hinder  or  alter  religion 
here-away;  and  his  coming  or  remaining 
in  that  cause  will  be  to  small  purpose." 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  with  these  letters 
before  us,  that  Moray  was  in  earnest  when 
he  opposed  the  Lennox  marriage  on  the 
plea  that  religion  was  in  peril.  I  am  for 
my  part,  constrained  to  believe  that  the 
pretence  of  religion  was  a  mask. 


Maitland,  however,  did  not  even  yet 
despair  of  a  pacific  settlement  of  the  diffi- 
culty. He  could  not  bring  himself  to  sus- 
pect that  Cecil  had  all  along  been  working 
for  Mary's  ruin  ;  and  it  appeared  to  him 
that  if  Darnley  was  obnoxious  to  Eliza- 
beth, and  Leicester  obnoxious  to  Mary, 
some  other  suitor  could  be  found  who 
might  be  agreeable  to  both.  He  went  to 
England  in  May,  —  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion being,  as  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed, to  win  Elizabeth's  consent  at  the 
eleventh  hour  to  the  Lennox  marriage. 
But  there  is  an  entry  in  Cecil's  diary 
which  gives  a  different  complexion  to  the 
negotiations,  and  which  has  not  hitherto, 
so  far  as  I  know,  been  noticed  by  the 
historians  of  the  period.  **  May  6.  Leth- 
ington  in  England.  Treated  of  Leicester 
marriage  ;  but  he  liked  it  not,  but  treated 
for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  was  then 
refused."  He  liked  it  not;  but  treated 
for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  I  conclude 
from  this  that  \lary  up  to  the  beginning 
of  May  was  not  bent  upon  Darnley,  — 
that,  on  the  contrarj',  if  one  of  the  great 
English  nobles  had  been  acceptable  to 
Elizabeth,  she  was  ready  to  take  him. 
The  secret  overture  did  not  succeed  ;  and 
during  Maitland's  absence  Mary's  indig- 
nation got  the  better  of  her  judgment. 
Her  passion  boiled  over ;  and  on  his  way 
home  he  was  met  by  a  messenger  from 
the  Scottish  court,  who  brought  with  him 
an  angry  letter  from  the  queen.  She 
would  marry  where  she  liked,  and  would 
be  fed  by  yea  and  nay  no  longer.  Leth- 
ington  was  to  return  to  Elizabeth  and  tell 
her  so  to  her  face.  There  was  to  be  no 
more  trifling.  The  letter  had  obviously 
been  dashed  off  in  a  moment  of  excessive 
irritation,  —  **  it  wanted  neither  eloquence, 
despite,  anger,  love,  nor  passion."  It  was 
accompanied  by  another  more  purelv  per- 
sonal (such  as  Mary  delighted  to  acldress 
to  her  favorites) ;  written  with  her  own 
hand,  it  was,  said  Throckmorton,  "the 
most  favorable  and  gentle  letter  that  ever 
Queen  did  address  to  her  servant."  But 
Maitland,  now  seriously  alarmed  for  his 
mistress's  safety,  instead  of  returning  to 
London,  hurriea  on  to  Alnwick,  where  he 
overtook  the  English  envoy.  They  ar- 
rived at  Edinburgh  together,  and  Lething- 
ton,  finding  that  the  cowrt  was  at  Stirling, 
left  Throckmorton  in  the  capital,  and  went 
on  alone.  He  was  unusually  moved. 
Elizabeth  had  told  him  in  effect  that  the 
Lennox  marriage  would  be  taken  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  Then  there  was  trea- 
son at  home,  —  Knox  had  been  consis- 
tently hostile,  and  even  Moray  could  no 
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longer  be  trusted.  Was  it  possible  that 
Mary  could  weather  the  storm  that  was 
brewing?  His  remonstrances  were  not 
wholly  without  effect ;  both  Throckmorton 
and  Randolph  told  Cecil  that  if  Elizabeth 
were  liberal  a  reasonable  "composition  " 
could  be  effected.  But  at  the  English 
court  there  was  no  sincere  desire  for  a 
composition,  —  the  information  from  Scot- 
land leading  Cecil  to  believe  that  Mary 
was  certain  to  be  worsted.  The  opportu- 
nity for  which  he  had  waited  so  long  was 
not  to  be  missed.  So,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
Elizabeth,  "understanding  that  by  the 
marriage  with  Lord  Darnley  the  cause  of 
religion  shall  be  desturbed,"  instructed 
Randolph  "  to  encourage  all  those  who 
were  well-minded  to  preserve  the  same, 
and  to  assure  them  of  her  support^^  — 
assurances  which,  during  the  next  four  or 
five  months,  were  constantly  repeated.  It 
is  said  that  she  gave  them  ^ood  words  and 
good  wishes  only;  but  this  is  a  mistake ; 
with  unwonted  liberality  she  supplied  the 
funds  that  they  needed.  The  dogs  of  war 
were  let  loose  —  not  for  the  first,  nor  for 
the  last,  time  —  by  Elizabeth.  During 
the  next  eight  years,  with  hardly  an  inter- 
val of  quiet,  the  wretched  country,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  never  been  more 
peaceful  or  prosperous  than  under  Mait- 
land's  vigorous, and  Mary's  "gentle," gov- 
ernment, was  delivered  over  to  anarchy. 

Though  Maitland's  anxiety  for  cautious 
dealing  may  be  approved  by  the  historian, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  well  taken 
by  the  queen.  Randolph  asserts  that  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs  was  now  com- 
mitted to  Rizzio,  anc  that  Lethinjjton  had 
leisure  to  make  love.  Whatever  the  cause, 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  for  some  months 
Mary  withdrew,  or  appeared  to  withdraw, 
her  confidence  from  Mailland.  She  may 
have  resented  his  abrupt  return  from  his 
English  mission.  She  may  have  felt  that 
one  who  had  been  so  closely  associated 
with  Moray  was  not  a  counsellor  who 
could  be  intrusted  with  State  secrets  when 
Moray  was  in  the  field.  The  crafty  Ital- 
ian, for  his  part,  may  have  thought  to 
secure  his  own  place,  and  enhance  his  own 
consequence,  by  exciting  her  against  her 
minister.  And  there  could  be  little  in 
common  between  the  wilful  and  petulant 
lad  who  had  been  raised  by  Mary's  favor 
to  the  giddy  eminence  which  turned  his 
foolish  head  and  the  acutest  statesman  of 
the  age.  Lelhington  continued  to  act  as 
principal  secretary  of  state ;  the  public 
duties  of  the  office  were  duly  discharged 
by  him;  but  there  is  certainly  reason  to 
believe  that  the  close  intimacy  which  had 


hitherto  been  encouraged  by  the  queen 
was  temporarily  interrupted.  He  had  felt 
that  the  risks  she  was  running  were  too 
great ;  and  he  had  not  hesitated  to  speak 
his  mind. 

The  risk  was  great ;  but  intimate  as  he 
had  been  with  the  queen,  he  hardly  knew 
as  yet  the  stuff  of  which  she  was  made. 
The  insurrection  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 
The  disaffected  lords  were  driven  across 
the  Border.  Before  the  end  of  the  autumn 
Elizabeth  was  suin^  for  Mary's  friendship, 
and  Moray  had  abjectly  besought  Rizzio 
to  intercede  for  him  with  his  sister.  It  is 
true  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  went  with 
Mary ;  the  country  was  more  prosperous 
and  peaceful  than  it  had  been  in  the  mem- 
ory of  living  men ;  and  the  pretences 
which  had  been  put  forward  by  "the  pro- 
fessors "  were  too  crude  and  frivolous  to 
mislead.  But  it  was  the  high  spirit  of  the 
queen  herself,  —  her  daring  courage,  her 
readiness,  her  resource,  —  that  crushed 
the  rebels.  Others  might  doubt  and  de- 
lay; but  Mary,  with  Darnley  at  her  side, 
was  ready  for  any  adventure.  "  And  albeit 
the  most  part  waxed  weary,  yet  the  Queen's 
courage  increased  manlike,  so  much  that 
she  was  ever  with  the  foremost" 
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It  was  an  October  day,  a  cold,  grey, 
melancholy  day,  when  at  last  there  came  a 
ray  of  hope  to  the  cottage  on  the  slope  at 
Thurlsoe. 

Susan,  who  was  at  home  that  day,  help- 
ing her  mother  to  make  a  little  suit  of 
clothes  for  Walter,  opened  the  door  to  the 
weather-worn  man,  evidently  a  sailor,  who 
had  knocked  so  loudly,  and  who  stared  so 
strangely  when  the  girl  asked  him  what  he 
wanted.  Truth  to  tell,  Susan  looked  so 
white  and  frightened  that  the  poor  man 
did  not  know  what  to  say,  or  how  to  intro- 
duce his  errand  without  causing  further 
fear. 

''  Ah  doan^t  want  nothing,  miss  !  Ah*ve 
brought  ya  summat,  summat  'at  ah  was 
reckonin^  on  yer  bein'  glad  to  see." 

Elizabeth  had  followed  her  daughter  to 
the  door,  and  now  two  white  timid  faces 
were  looking  with  strained  eyes  into  his. 
Will  Hewick   could  bear  it  no  longer. 
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Slowly,  and  with  affected  difficulty,  he 
drew  a  large,  ill-folded,  much-soiled  letter 
from  his  pocket,  watching  iniDdfully  the 
two  pale  countenances  that  seemed  to 
grow  even  paler  while  he  watched.  He 
could  almost  see  the  hunger  as  it  grew, 
the  hope  that  dared  not  be  hopefuH  the 
fear  that  seemed  as  if  it  were  ready  on  the 
instant  to  leap  to  some  terrible  certainty. 

**  lt*s  a  letther,  ma'am  !  This  is  George 
Gatonby's  house,  isn't  it  ?  Soa  they  told 
ma  at  yon  house  doon  belaw  there. 

*•  A  letter ! "  said  the  mother,  holding 
out  her  trembling  hand,  then  withdrawing 
it  in  unconscious  dread.  Susan  saw  her 
father's  handwriting,  clear,  strong,  firm  as 
ever. 

"■  Come  in,  mother,  come  indoors !  And 
you,  sir,  come  in,  will  you?"  Susan 
begged,  leading  her  mother  by  the  hand  to 
the  fireside  as  she  spoke.  The  stranger, 
taking  off  his  fur  cap,  followed  respect- 
fully, holding  out  the  letter  to  Susan. 

"Can  you  bear  it,  mother?"  the  girl 
said,  sinking  to  her  knees  at  her  mother's 
feet,  and  all  forgetful  of  the  stranger. 
"  Can  you  bear  me  to  read  it,  or  would  you 
rather  read  it  yourself?  " 

There  was  no  reply.  The  poor  wife 
stared  blankly-  at  the  nre,  trembling,  still 
pallid.  Medical  scientists  say  that  there 
is  nothing  more  likely  to  cause  the  real 
breaking  or  rending  of  a  human  heart 
than  good  news  too  suddenly  communi- 
cated. The  extreme  of  ill  news  is  less 
likely  to  be  fatal. 

Elizabeth  Gatonby  did  not  die.  There 
was  a  time  of  blind,  painful,  effortful 
strife ;  then  a  measure  of  power  came, 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  demand  the 
truth,  all  the  truth.  But  it  was  only  told 
to  her  slowly,  gradually.  It  may  be  told 
here  in  briefer  words. 

It  was  along  letter.  William  Hewick 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  hearing  as 
much  of  it  read  as  Susan  chose  to  read  in 
his  presence.  There  was  a  good  deal  in 
it  that  he  knew  already ;  a  good  deal  more 
that  he  could  confirm,  and  being  a  Hild's 
Haven  man,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  him 
to  take  part  in  this  domestic  and  local 
drama.  It  was,  later  in  his  life,  a  portion 
of  a  sad  but  favorite  story.  Will  Hewick 
was  renowned  for  his  stories  to  the  very 
last. 

Will  went  away  presently,  after  he  had 
had  a  comfortable  tea;  and  it  was  not  till 
nearly  midnight  that  the  whole  of  that 
long  and  loving  and  penitent  letter  was 
read  and  understood.  For  days  afterward 
the  faces  of  Elizabeth  Gatonby  and  her 
daughter  were  —  I  use  the  word  consider- 
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ately  —  blistered  by  the  hot  tears  that  fell 
so  long,  so  unrestrainedly  that  night. 

Every  detail  was  told,  recalled,  it  were 
better  to  say,  of  how  George  Gatonby 
left  his  home  that  night  in  a  very  a^ony 
of  passion,  of  pain,  of  resentment,  aoove 
all  of  bitter  resentment.  He  had  gone 
straight  to  Hild's  Haven ;  had  spent  the 
evening  at  the  Moulgrave  Arms,  in  the 
company  of  a  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Erl 
King,  a  whaling  vessel  just  about  to  sail. 
And  after  a  time  he  haa  betrayed  to  more 
than  one  of  the  men  about  him  the  unhap- 
piness  that  was  consuming  his  very  heart, 
leading  him  on  to  try,  quite  in  vain,  to 
drown  his  misery  by  drinking.  It  was  a 
resource  to  which  ne  was  all  unaccus- 
tomed ;  and  it  had  not  the  effect  he  ex- 
pected it  to  have.  Instead  of  deadening 
his  grief,  it  seemed  to  increase  it,  to  ren- 
der him  more  keenly  alive  to  the  memory 
of  every  word,  every  look.  With  each 
half-hour  that  passea  he  grew  more  des- 
perate. 

The  chief  mate  of  the  Erl  King,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  meet  with  a  skilful 
carpenter  to  suit  him,  was  quick  to  see  his 
chance  ;  and  he  was  a  man  who  knew  how 
to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot.  So  it 
was  that  at  daybreak  next  morning  the 
wheelwright  from  Thurlsoe  found  himself 
on  board  of  an  outward-bound  whaler, 
standing  out  to  northward  with  all  sails 
set  to  a  favorable  breeze.  What  his  re- 
flections might  be  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured ;  but  he  was  manly  enough  to  per- 
ceive that,  all  things  considered,  his  best 
wisdom  now  would  be  to  acquiesce  in  the 
deed  that  he  had  done  in  a  moment  of  ex- 
treme unwisdom. 

All  this  and  much  more  was  told  in  the 
letter  that  Susan  read.  After  giving  due 
and  full  expression  to  his  repentance,  to 
his  affectionate  yearning  for  his  home,  his 
wife,  his  children,  he  began  to  write  of  his 
return. 

"It's  been  coming  upon  me  a  good 
while  now  that  we  were  not  likely  to  get 
back  this  fall  with  the  other  ships,"  ne 
wrote.  **  We've  had  no  luck,  so  far,  not 
a  single  whale.  Over  and  over  we  have 
sighted  whales,  the  boats  have  been  out, 
and  chase  given.  Once  or  twice  our 
Specksioneer  succeeded  in  sending  home 
his  harpoon  into  as  fine  a  whale  as  ever 
blew ;  but  the  brute  got  away  each  time, 
with  no  end  of  good  line  into  the  bargain. 
So  that  up  to  this  hour  we  have  not  so 
much  as  a  single  gallon  of  oil  on  board ; 
and  our  master  is  not  one  to  relish  the 
idea  of  coming  into  the  harbor  at  Hild's 
Haven  with  a  clean  ship.    I'm  not  quite 
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sure  as  to  our  whereabouts  for  the  winter. 
It'll  depend  upon  the  ice ;  but  I  fear  Til 
have  no  more  chance  of  sending  any 
word;  or  even  of  having  one  from  you. 
Never  mind,  Elizabeth.  Keep  up  your 
heart.  It  seems  a  good  bit  to  next  fall 
counting  from  now ;  but  it  will  be  here 
afore  we  know,  so  keep  a  good  spirit,  and 
forgive  and  forget  all  that's  gone  bv.  For 
me,  ril  never  speak  a  word  as  to  tne  past 
again  so  long  as  I  live." 

After  this  came  some  few  pasages  as  to 
what  he  hoped  was  being  done  by  way  of 
keeping  the  business  together,  with  in- 
formation as  to  money  left  in  the  bank, 
and  other  directions,  surmises,  regrets, 
perplexities.  It  was  evident  that  the  man's 
whole  heart  and  soul  was  still  at  Thurlsoe. 
Finally,  came  more  loving  words,  more  re- 
pentant words,  with  touching  promises  of 
amendment.  There  could  be  no  doubt  but 
that  he  was  yearning  for  that  opportunity 
of  starting  the  new  life  of  which  he  wrote 
so  earnestly.  Elizabeth  Gatonby  never 
read  those  words,  and  she  read  them  many 
times,  without  bitter  tears,  and  strong  pure 
resolve  on  her  own  part.  A  new  beginning 
was  at  least  as  much  a  necessity  to  her 
heart  and  life  as  to  his  ;  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly as  often,  and  as  strongly  in  her 
mind,  in  her  soul,  and  this  always  in  the 
souTs  own  hour  —  the  hour  of  prayer. 

May  one  not  say  that  for  each,  the 
newer  and  better  life  had  already  begun  ? 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Not  only  the  friends  and  neighbors  of 
George  Gatonby  were  ready  to  rejoice 
with  his  wife  and  danghter  when  the  sec- 
ond autumn  came,  and  George  was  ex- 
pected home  ;  but  many  of  the  people  of 
Hild's  Haven,  comparative  strangers, 
were  on  the  lookout  for  the  return  of  the 
Erl  King.  The  story  of  George  Gaton- 
by's  departure  had  become  widely  known 
by  this  time,  and  sympathy  with  his  wife 
was  widely  spread.  Not  a  few  people  had 
sympathy  with  the  erring  but  repentant 
husband  also. 

The  times  were  still  stormy,  but  the 
history  of  the  times  need  not  be  written 
here  ;  it  is  in  all  the  annals  of  the  land  of 
that  date ;  there  is  no  history  of  those 
days  that  does  not  tell  of  the  panic  that 
had  seized  upon  English  people  every- 
where, of  the  dread  ot  foreign,  that  is  to 
say.  of  French  invasion.  And  nothing 
that  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  precau- 
tion was  altogether  condemned  bv  the  ma- 
jority. It  was  admitted  cverywliere  that 
the  magnificent  men-of-war  must  have 
adequate  crews  to  man  them  if  they  were 


to  be  of  any  use  in  the  strife  that  was  be- 
ing forced  upon  the  English  nation.  Ooly 
such  considerations  as  these  could  have 
brought  Englishmen  to  look  with  anything 
like  toleration  upon  such  diabolical  ma* 
chinery  as  that  set  in  motion  by  the  Ad- 
miralty press  warrants. 

Only  the  other  day  I  was  shown  to  the 
top  of  a  charmingly  old-fashioned  house 
in  this  neighborhood ;  and  there  I  saw  a 
recess  in  the  brickwork  of  the  garret 
chimney,  a  recess  which  had  been  used  as 
a  place  of  hiding  in  the  days  when  the 
press  gang  was  doing  its  worst  in  and 
about  Hild's  Haven. 

No  thought  of  politics,  of  foreign  wars, 
of  any  other  extraneous  thing  troubled 
Elizabeth  Gatonby  that  October  morning, 
when  news  came  to  her  that  the  owners 
of  the  Erl  King  were  expecting  that  their 
vessel  would  be  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  at ' 
Hild's  Haven  within  twelve  hours.  Three 
whalers  of  the  port,  all  of  them  success- 
ful, had  arrived  already.  One  of  them, 
the  Henrietta,  had  taken  no  fewer  than 
thirty-six  whales.  The  Aimwell,  Captain 
Johnstone,  had  brought  in  thirty;  and  the 
Jenny  twenty-four.  It  was  not  yet  known 
accurately  how  many  had  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  the  Erl  King,  but  it  was  said  certainly 
that  she  was  amongst  the  most  successful 
vessels  of  the  season  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
her  owners  would  have  little  reason  to  re- 
gret the  preceding  year  of  absolute  failure. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  realize  the  excite- 
ment that  used  to  disturb  the  peaceful  old 
town  on  such  occasions  as  this.  Every 
one  was  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
moment.  Even  those  who  had  nothing  at 
stake  were  drawn  into  the  general  emotion 
that  was  always  aroused  at  the  close  of 
the  whaling  season,  when  the  ships  were 
arriving  one  after  another,  some  with 
nothing  but  good  news  for  those  at  home,  a 
few  with  little  but  ill.  And  hardly  ever  an 
October  came  but  some  ship  sailed  slowly 
into  the  harbor,  her  flag  half-mast  high, 
betokening  that  at  least  one  more  human 
being  had  passed  into  the  silent  land.  It 
was  not  strange  that  when  Elizabeth  Ga* 
tonby  at  length  stood  on  the  pier,  \vaiting 
there  for  the  coming  in  of  the  ship  upon 
which  her  straining  eyes  were  set,  her 
expectation  should  be  mingled  with  much 
foreboding. 

And,  strange  to  say,  never  before  had 
the  recollection  of  that  last  sad  scene  in 
the  workshop  at  Thurlsoe  come  before 
her  with  a  more  keen  and  vivid  reality. 
She  saw  in  her  imagination  all  that  she 
had  seen  there  with  her  own  eyes,  heard 
all  that  she  had  heard  with  her  ears.    Her 
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husbaDd  stood  before  her,  pained,  pas- 
sionate, stirog  to  a  wilder  passion  than 
she  had  ever  before  witnessed,  sinking 
deeper  into  the  mire  of  passion  with  every 
word  she  uttered.  And  ah !  how  those 
words  stun^  herself  now.  Every  word 
she  heard  afresh,  every  taunt,  every  un- 
true accusation.  The  very  tone  oi  her 
own  voice  came  back  upon  her.  Through 
all  that  she  had  done  and  suffered  since, 
that  one  wild  hour's  work  came  back,  and 
now  it  was  as  very  fire  in  her  veins,  goad- 
ing her  to  new  self-reproach  —  to  new 
yearning  for  the  moment  when  she  might 
say,  *•  Forgive  me.  Will  you  forgive 
me  ?  " 

Thinking,  brooding,  suffering  thus,  her 
arras  clasping  her  baby  girl  passionately, 
Elizabeth  Gatonby  watched  and  waited 
for  the  coming  in  of  the  Erl  King. 

The  whaler  was  then  in  the  roads,  wait- 
ing only  for  sufficient  water  to  enter  the 
harbor.  When  the  tide  was  high  enough 
for  her  to  come  over  the  bar  a  flag  would 
be  hoisted  on  the  "ancient  staff." 

Twice  during  the  afternoon  boats  had 
come  into  the  harbor,  landing  at  the 
Scotch  Head,  bringing  news  of  the  men 
on  board  the  Erl  King.  There  had  been 
no  death,  little  sickness,  and  the  success 
of  the  ship  was  beyond  all  that  had  been 
reported  hitherto.  The  prevailing  feeling 
was  one  of  gladness,  happiness,  almost 
exultation. 

At  least  forty-six  Hild's  Haven  men 
were  then  on  the  deck  of  the  Erl  King, 
and  most  of  them  had  friends  or  relations 
waiting  for  them  on  the  piers  and  quays 
of  the  old  town.  But  perhaps  not  one 
there  was  waiting  with  the  same  sickening, 
overpowering  emotion  as  that  which  was 
consuming  Elizabeth  Gatonby.  But  at 
last  she  saw  the  ship  for  which  she  had 
been  waiting  so  long  with  such  yearning, 
such  pitiful  longing;  at  last  she  saw  it 
cross  the  harbor  bar.  She  clasped  her 
baby  in  her  arms,  she  held  it  up  in  her 
foolish  excitement,  as  if  the  father  might 
see —  the  father  who  never,  even  in  imag- 
ination, had  dreamed  of  it ;  and  who  could 
by  no  possibility  know  that  he  had  a  third 
child  to  be  remembered  in  his  prayers. 
Elizabeth  bade  the  little  one  look.  She 
besought  it  for  love  for  the  father  it  had 
never  yet  seen  or  known.  Then  she  drew 
little  Walter  to  her  side,  nearly  two  years 
older  than  the  Walter  his  father  had  left 
that  bitter  night.  But  that  night  was  for- 
gotten at  this  moment.  Nothing  that  was 
past  should  ever  be  recalled  again.  All 
should  be  love,  and  forgiveness,  and  peace 
—  such  love,  such  peace,  as  had  never  yet 


been  known  by  the  fireside  at  Thurlsoe ; 
the  fireside  that  Susan  was  keeping  warm 
and  bright,  in  expectation  of  her  lather's 
return.  Long  afterward  the  girl  told  how 
she  had  wept  and  prayed,  but  with  little 
comfort  in  her  prayer.  "  I  couldn't  hear 
no  answer,"  she  said ;  *'  an'  so  I'd  no  hope. 
Bat  I'd  never  had  none — no,  not  froai 
the  beginning." 

The  Erl  King  came  over  the  harbor  bar 
at  last,  not  only^afely,  but  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  as  of  some  conscious  living  thing. 
The  crowd  on  the  quay  pressed  forward ; 
the  excitement  was,  for  various  reasons, 
almost  unprecedented.  It  was  so  seldom 
that  a  Hildas  Haven  whaler  had  remained 
for  two  seasons  in  the  Greenland  seas. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
CONCLUSION. 

Within  an  hour  after  the  Erl  Kinc  had 
dropped  her  anchor  by  the  side  of  the 
quay,  George  Gatonby  had  clasped  his 
wife  and  child  to  his  quickly  and  warmly 
beating  heart.  In  that  first  moment  of 
intense  joy  the  unexpected  news  and 
presence  of  his  little  daughter  was  hardly 
more  than  an  item  —  an  important  item, 
it  is  true ;  yet  there  was  scarcely  room  in 
the  man's  big,  half-bursting  heart  for  much 
surprise.  They  could  not  see  each  other's 
faces,  the  husband  and  wife,  not  clearly; 
and  Elizabeth  felt  as  if  her  very  soul  was 
yearning  for  one  long,  loving  look  into  the 
eyes  of  the  man  she  had  never  —  till  too 
late  —  known  how  to  love. 

It  had  only  been  by  special  erace  that 
George  Gatonby  had  been  allowed  to 
leave  his  ship  at  the  moment  when  her 
anchor  was  dropped  ;  but  his  captain  had 
understood  how  it  was  with  him,  and  gave 
permission  to  the  carpenter  to  leave  the 
deck  at  the  first  possible  moment.  It 
was  yet  early  in  the  October  evening,  and 
though  the  young  moon  had  hardly  gone 
below  the  tops  of  the  old  red  roofs  of 
Hi  Id's  Haven,  the  oil  lamps  were  lighted 
here  and  there,  throwing  dim  rays  along 
the  narrow  streets,  lighting  the  entrance 
here  and  there  to  a  crooked  yard.  But 
George  Gatonby  thought  little  of  light 
or  of  darkness  as  he  went  with  his  wife 
across  the  bridge  that  spans  the  harbor. 
They  were  quite  silent,  having  not  even 
the  wish  to  speak.  George  was  carrying 
his  hardly  seen  daughter,  who  was  fast 
asleep,  in  his  left  arm ;  his  right  hand 
clasped  firmly  and  warmly  the  left  hand 
of  his  wife,  wno  held  her  little  Walter  on 
the  other  side. 

"Where  are  ya  takin'  ma  to,  Liza?" 
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George  said  at  last,  speakin?  in  a  tender, 
dreamy  way  as  they  left  the  bridge. 

•*  We're  goin*  to  Annie's,"  she  replied 
brightly.  **  We're  to  hev  a  cup  o  tea 
there  and  a  bit  o'  nice  roast  beet  —  a  bit 
V  loin — I  know  that's  a  joint  you  like. 
It's  all  ready,  George!  Annie  an'  me 
arranged  it  ever  so  long  sen ;  an'  her 
husband  saved  the  finest  and  freshest 
vegetables,  an'  a  few  o'  the  best  pears  an' 
apples  'at  he's  grown  in  his  garden  this 
year.  We  knew  you'd  neither  ha'  seen 
fresh  meat,  nor  fresh  vegetable  for  a  good 
bit  back.  An'  it's  all  ready,  George  — 
just  ready  to  sit  down  to.  Oh,  that  I 
should  ever  ha'  lived  to  see  this  night ! " 

No  answer  was  possible  to  such  speech 
as  this,  but  George  laughed  a  nervous 
laugh  of  satisfaction,  and  lifting  his  wife*s 
hand  to  his  lips  he  kissed  it  passionately. 
The  poor  woman's  face  was  burning,  her 
heart  was  beating,  her  whole  soul  and  self 
merged  in  this  new  grant  of  love,  of  life, 
of  hope,  of  all  things. 

The  **  Annie  "  alluded  to  was  Mrs.  Ga- 
tonby's  sister,  the  wife  of  the  man  who 
was  the  principal  market-gardener  of  the 
Hild's  Haven  of  that  day.  His  gardens 
were  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
but  his  little  shop  and  house  were  at  the 
farther  end  —  the  Kirkgate  end  —  of 
Grape  Lane. 

^*  Groafhlaine*^  Dr.  Young  says  it  is 
written  in  an  old  title-deed ;  adding,  "  Per- 
haps its  designation  arose  from  its  bein^ 
so  narrow  and  dark  that  passengers  needed 
\o grope  their  way-" 

They  had  just  entered  the  seaward  end 
of  Grape  Lane,.the  dark,  narrow,  crooked 
end.  Little  Walter  clung  closer  to  his 
mother's  side,  while  she,  half  uncon- 
sciously, drew  a  little  nearer  to  her  hus- 
band. The  street  seemed  deserted  ;  only 
one  oil  lamp  hung  near  the  door  of  the 
Dolphin  Inn,  and  this  one  so  dim  as  hardly 
to  show  what  manner  of  men  they  were 
who  rushed  out  so  suddenly  from  the  inn- 
door  at  the  very  moment  when  George 
Gatonby  and  his  wife  were  passing. 
George  would  have  drawn  her  and  the 
children  to  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
but  all  at  once,  before  he  had  even  time 
to  suspect  what  was  about  to  happen,  he 
found  himself  separated  from  them,  sur- 
rounded by  some  four  or  five  powerfully- 
built  and  armed  men,  who  seemed  to  have 
sprung  upon  him  like  wild  animals  upon 
their  prey. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  king  !  "  cried  one, 
the  leader,  as  George  Gatonby,  with  a 
desperate  effort,  the  effort  of  mad  despair, 
attempted  to  wrest  himself  free  from  what 


he  now  knew  to  be  a  press-gang.  His 
wife's  pitiful  shriek  rang  through  the 
air,  again  and  again  it  echoed  along  that 
narrow  street. 

"  George  !  George  !  My  husband  I  nay 
husband !  Let  him  go !  for  the  love  of 
Heaven,  let  him  go !  " 

She  could  utter  nothing  but  this  at  that 
moment.  Her  brain  was  already  frenzied, 
confused.  She  looked  about  wildly  for 
help,  but  no  help  was  there  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  Grape  Lane  of  that 
day. 

Her  husband  was  struggling  for  free- 
dom manfully,  but  quite  uselessly.  The 
child  bv  Elizabeth's  side  was  crying  aloud, 
the  little  one,  who  had  been  put  into  her 
arms  by  one  of  the  gang  at  a  moment 
when  she  was  hardly  aware,  was  cowering 
to  the  mother's  heart  for  very  fear,  yet 
lifting  her  little  hand  to  stroke  the  white 
face  that  was  almost  paralyzed  with  an- 
guish. And  still  the  mother  was  pleading 
in  her  breathless,  frantic  way. 

"  Let  him  go !  oh,  for  the  love  of  Heav- 
en, let  him  go  ! " 

Suddenly',  on  the  very  steps  of  the  inn 
toward  which  they  had  borne  him,  George 
ceased  to  strugg^le. 

"Whisht,  Elizabeth,  whisht,  honey! 
It'll  be  all  right ! "  the  returned  carpenter 
began,  speaking  as  one  exhausted  with 
the  strife.  Then  turning  to  the  men  he 
said,  — 

"  You  can't  touch  me  !  Ah  defy  you  I 
My  papers  are  on  board  the  ship  ah've 
just  left  —  the  Erl  King;  but  they're  all 
right,  as  you'll  find.  You  can't  touch  a 
protected  whaler !  Not  all  the  Admiralty 
warrants  in  the  world  would  enable  you  to 
do  that ! " 

There  was  a  moment  of  comparative 
silence  ;  little  Walter's  crying,  his  moth- 
er's stifled  sobbing,  were  the  only  sounds 
that  broke  it. 

"All  right!"  said  the  leader  of  the 
press-gang,  as  if  suddenly  convinced 
against  his  will,  but  at  the  same  moment 
}2:iving  a  secret  sign  to  the  man  nearest  to 
him.  "Quite  true,  I  don't  doubt!  All 
the  same,  we  must  see  these  papers  of 
yours,  if  you  please.  On  board  the  Erl 
Kin^,  you  say  they  are  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  yes!"  broke  in  Elizabeth 
Gatonby  with  pitiful  eagerness.  "  Cao 
ah  fetch  them  for  you  ?  He's  been  i'  the 
Greenlan'  seas  this  well-nigh  two  years, 
has  my  husban* !  —  George,  where  shall  ah 
find  tnc  papers? — But,  oh,  sir!  if  you^d 
let  him  come  home  with  me !  Hell  fetch 
all  ya  want  i'  the  mornin'!  Just  think 
of  it !    Mebbe  you're  a  fatlier  yourself. 
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sir !  An'  my  husban's  never  set  eyes  on 
the  child  in  my  arms  till  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  agone — no,  never!  Let  him  come 
home  with  us,  sir!  Say  youUi  let  him 
come  home  !  " 

Is  there  a  reason  in  nature,  for  these  hard 

hearts,  O  Lear  ? 
That  a  reason  (mt  of  nature  must  turn  them 

soft  seems  clear  1 

The  leader  of  the  press-g^ang  was  a  man 
accustomed  to  scenes  of  this  kind,  but  one 
or  two  of  the  men  with  him  were  less  used 
to  the  work,  and  were  already  murmuring 
and  whispering  among  themselves.  It 
was  a  moment  to  demand  resource,  if  the 
stalwart  and  promising  young  whaler  was 
to  be  secured. 

"I  think  I  will  accept  your  offer,  my 
good  woman,"  the  chief  said,  speaking  in 
the  tone  of  one  making  an  unwilling  con- 
cession. **  You  shall  fetch  your  husband*s 
papers,  and  as  soon  as  you  can,  if  you 
please.  We  must  be  out  of  the  harbor 
before  the  ebb-tide." 

"Ah  shall  hev  to  go  myself,"  George 
said,  speaking  with  white  set  face  and 
rigid  lips.  He  had  understood.  "  Ah  shall 
hev  to  go  myself.  She  can't  get  the  pa- 
pers, you  know  that.  Besides,  how  is  a 
woman  with  two  bairns  to  get  on  board  a 
ship  like  that  at  this  time  o'  night  ?  " 

"Oh,  trust  a  woman  for  finding  ways 
and  means  for  doing  anything  she  wants 
to  do!  But  all  this  is  no  business  of 
mine!  Come  along  inside  the  Dolphin 
for  half  an  hour.  Til  give  you  that  — 
half  an  hour,  my  good  woman.  Do  your 
best ! " 

Elizabeth  would  have  started  off  on  the 
instant,  trembhng,  tearful,  bewildered,  in 
search  of  the  captain  of  the  £rl  King. 
But  George,  who  was  still  held  in  the 
^asp  of  the  gang,  drew  his  wife  a  little 
on  one  side,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
kissed  her  and  the  children  passionately. 
They  permitted  him  to  do  that. 

"  Good-bye,  Lizzie  !  "  he  said,  half  chok- 
ing with  the  sobs  he  had  to  stifle.  He 
tried  to  say  something  else;  one  more 
word  was  on  his  pallid  lips,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  utter  it.  Sounds  of  ad- 
vancing feet  were  heard;  and  at  a  sign 
from  the  leader  of  the  gang  George  Ga- 
tonby  was  quickly  dragged  into  the  dim 
doorway  of  the  Dolphin. 

So,  through  blinding  tears,  Elizabeth 
Gatonby  saw  her  husband  for  the  last 
time.  Thus,  confused  by  the  anguish  of 
her  poor  broken  heart,  she  listened  to  the 
last  words  she  might  ever  hear  him  utter. 

She  did  not  know  it  then;  but  next 


morning,  when  they  told  her  that  the  Per- 
seus, the  man-of-war  that  had  been  lying 
at  anchor  in  the  roads  off  Hildas  Haven, 
had  set  sail  the  night  before  with  some 
half  dozen  impressed  men  on  board,  she 
knew  that  she  would  no  more  look  upon 
the  face  of  her  children's  father.  Being  a 
mother  she  had  to  live,  though  never  any 
more  came  tidings  from  him  who  had 
been  the  life  of  her  life  for  so  many  years. 
And  even  yet  it  is  told  in  Hildas  Haven 
how  George  Gatonby  returned  from  the 
Greenland  seas,  how  within  one  half-hour, 
as  with  his  wife  and  children  he  passed 
along  Grape  Lane,  he  was  seized  by  the 
press-gang,  and  never  heard  of  any  more. 
There  are  many  stories  of  this  northern 
seaboard  that  end  with  these  words, 
"  Never  heard  of  any  more  I  " 


From  Temple  Bar. 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS. 
BY  ELEANOR  £.   CHRISTIAN. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Dickens  fam- 
ily, which  afterwards  ripened  into  so  pleas- 
ant an  intimacy,  began  in  London  at  the 
house  of  a  relative  of  mine,  and  I  vividly 
recall  the  flutter  of  delight  that  I  felt  when 
told  I  was  to  meet  "  Boz,"  and  dine  at  the 
same  table  with  the  great  author  and  his 
wife.  My  introduction  to  Mrs.  Charles 
Dickens  took  place  in  the  bedroom  before 
dinner,  while  fixing  our  respective  toi- 
lettes. She  was  a  pretty  little  woman, 
plump  and  fresh  colored  ;  with  the  large, 
heavy-lidded  blue  eyes  so  much  admired 
by  men.  The  nose  was  slightly  retroussi^ 
the  forehead  good,  mouth  small,  round, 
and  red-lipped,  with  a  genial,  smiling  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  notwithstanding 
the  sleepy  look  of  the  slow-moving  eyes. 

Her  manner  to  me  was  friendly  and  in- 
formal, but  could  not  quite  allay  my  ner- 
vousness as  1  went  down  to  be  introduced 
to  her  husband. 

The  first  thing  that  riveted  me  was  the 
marvellous  power  of  his  eyes.  Nonde- 
script in  color,  though  inclining  to  warm 
grey  in  repose;  but  lighting  up  suddenly 
into  a  luminous  depth  of  hue,  they  in- 
stantly arrested  me ;  and  I  could  see  noth- 
ing else  for  the  moment.  Then  I  became 
aware  of  a  rare  harmony  of  features,  a 
combination  of  strength  and  delicacy  of 
perception,  a  breadth  and  grandeur  united 
to  spiritualized  refinement,  which  com- 
pelled a  prolonged  study  of  the  whole 
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countenance.  When  at  last  the  attention 
wandered  to  the  costume  and  style  of  the 
man,  there  was  a  disappointing  mental 
shock.  Everythi nor  seemed  marred  by  his 
*'  get  up.*'  Young  as  I  was,  I  was  aware 
of  the  vagaries  of  dress  indulged  in  by 
authors  and  artists ;  but  this  was  some- 
thing  unusual.  The  general  mistake  of 
men  who  pose  as  not  of  the  common  herd 
is  to  attempt  the  picturesque;  but  here 
was  merely  a  perverted  idea  of  what  ought 
to  be  fashionable  costume  —  utterly  unfit 
for  dinner-dress,  and  only  proving  a  taste 
for  what  was  loud.  The  collar  and  lapels 
of  his  surtout  were  very  wide  and  thrown 
back  so  as  to  give  full  effect  to  a  vast 
expanse  of  white  waistcoat.  He  wore 
drab-colored  trousers,  ditto  boots,  with 
patent  leather  toes,  all  most  inconsistent 
with  the  poetic  head  and  its  flowing  locks, 
and  the  genius  that  glowed  in  his  fine, 
well-opened  eyes. 

He  talked  but  little  during  the  evening, 
seeming  rather  to  allow  the  lead  to  be 
taken  by  Mr.  Forster,  who  was  also  one 
of  the  guests,  and  whose  greater  fluency 
seemed  to  interest  and  impress  him.  His 
own  speech  had  a  certain  thickness  —  it 
was  a  family  characteristic  —  as  if  the 
tongue  was  too  large  for  the  mouth,  and 
his  tones  were  low  and  hurried  as  though 
his  ideas  and  words  were  racing  against 
each  other.  His  humorous  remarks  were 
generally  delivered  in  an  exaggerated,  stilt- 
ed style,  and  sometimes  with  a  complete 
perversion  of  facts,  quite  astounding  to 
matter-of-fact  minds,  and  were  accompa- 
nied by  a  twinkle  in  the  eyes,  and  a  comic 
lifting  of  one  eyebrow.  1  was  surprised 
to  find  that,  instead  of  the  piercing,  satiri- 
cal expression  one  expected,  he  usually 
wore  a  rapt,  preoccupied,  far-off  look 
which  was  exceedingly  misleading.  When 
I  came  to  know  him  better  I  found  this 
was  nothing  but  a  trap  for  the  unwary. 
During  these  outward  semblances  of  rev- 
erie, nothing  escaped  him  ;  he  was  quietly 
and  unsuspectcdly  taking  in  every  incident 
going  on  around,  and  making  notes  there- 
on. Many  times  were  we  duped  by  this 
false  appearance  of  abstraction  and  were 
deluded  into  talking  nonsense,  arguing 
illogically,  and  making  silly  jokes  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  miles  away  in 
a  land  of  his  own  peopling,  surrounded  by 
characters  of  his  own  creation.  Then 
suddenly  up  would  go  the  curtain  from 
his  veiled  vision,  and  he  would  break 
forth  into  most  amusing  but  merciless 
criticisms  of  all  our  conversation  ;  such 
twisting  and  distorting  of  every  thought- 
less word  and  unfledged  idea  that  we  were 


covered  with  confusion,  though  convulsed 
with  laughter. 

When  he  really  did  indulge  in  a  reverie 
or  when  engaged  in  any  difficulties  of 
composition,  he  would  pull  viciously  at 
his  mane-like  hair,  running  his  fingers 
through  it  till  his  ideas  became  satisfacto- 
rily evolved,  at  the  same  time  indulging  in 
his  habit  of  sucking  his  tongue. 

Soon  after  I  became  acquainted  with 
him  and  his  family,  they  went,  as  they 
usuallv  did  every  autumn,  to  Broadstairs, 
and  tliey  induced  my  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smithson,  to  follow  them,  after  find- 
ing a  suitable  house  for  their  occupation. 
A  few  days  after  Mr.  Dickens  arrived 
there,  he  sent  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Smithson*s  partner,  Mr.  Mitton,  who  after- 
wards gave  it  to  me. 

Devonshire  Terrace. 

Thursday,  19th  Aacmt. 

My  dear  Mitton, — 

The  only  intelligence  we  can  get  about  the 
houses  on  the  terrace  at  Broadstairs  is,  that 
there  are  two  to  let,  one  (certainly  empty  at 
this  moment)  a  little  to  the  left  of  our  old 
house,  supposing  you  were  looking  out  of  the 
windows  upon  the  blue,  the  fresh  and  ever 
free ;  the  other  a  little  more  to  the  left  still, 
and  commonly  called  or  known  bv  the  name 
of  Barfield's  Cottage.  This  Bari&eld*s  Cot- 
tage will  be  vacant  (we  are  told)  upon  the 
twenty-first.  But  the  devil  of  it  i«  that  at  this 
season  of  the  year  they  won't  keep  the  houses 
even  a  week  ior  you,  and  consequently  Bar- 
field's  Cottage  is  meat  for  oiu*  masters.  The 
other  house  must  be  either  the  one  which 
Smithson  looked  at,  or  one  close  to,  and  esfi- 
actly  like  it. 

If  he  wants  to  get  up  a  picture  of  this  last- 
named  tenement  in  his  mind,  ask  him  if  he 
don't  remember  going  with  Kate  and  me  and 
the  man  from  the  Library  to  look  at  a  house, 
and  stealing  in  at  the  kitchen  door  past  the 
water-butt  and  coal -cellar.  That  house  was 
next  the  Library  on  the  side  nearest  London 
—  the  Library  being  between  it  and  ours.  I 
am  nut  sure  that  this  particular  house  is  the 
same,  but  it  must  be  either  the  next  door  to  it 
or  the  next  door  but  one.  The  terms  I  don't 
know,  but  they  are  certainly  not  mare  than  five 
guineas  per  week,  I  should  say.  ...  In  short* 
nothing  can  be  done  without  going  down  in 
person,  for  the  place  is  very  full  indeed,  and 
the  people  wildly  rapacious  and  rearing  upon 
their  hind  legs  for  money.  The  day  to  go 
down  upon  is  a  Monday,  for  there  is  a  chance 
of  some  family  having  cone  out  on  that  room- 
ing, it  being  a  great  ocparture  day.  If  von 
put  all  this  into  your  partner's  pipe,  tell  him 
that  I  wish,  for  his  sake,  and  my  own  too,  I 
could  fill  it  with  more  substantial  matter. 

The  Smithsons  took  the  house  soon 
after,  and  I,  to  my  delight,  went  with 
them  on  a  visit  to  which  I  look  back  stt 
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one  of  the  pleasantest  epochs  in  my  life, 
bringing  me,  as  it  did,  into  constant  asso- 
ciation with  "Boz*'and  his  family.  We 
were  daily  together,  and  on  the  most 
friendly  footing.  At  this  time,  too,  his 
mother  and  sister,  Mrs.  Burnett,  with  her 
husband,  came  to  stay  with  him,  and  these 
two  latter  added  greatly  to  the  general 
enjoyment,  as  both  sang  extremely  well. 
They  were  students  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
caiy  of  Music,  where  they  first  met.  She 
was  very  sweet  and  amiable,  in  delicate 
health,  and  she  died  quite  young.  Old 
Mrs.  Dickens  was  very  agreeable,  and  en- 
tered into  youthful  amusements  with  much 
enjoyment ;  she  had  a  worn,  deeply-lined 
face,  evidently  roughly  ploughed  by  *'  cark- 
ing  care."  Dickens's  sister  Letitia  (Mrs. 
Austin)  came  also  for  a  short  time.  She 
struck  me  as  not  being  so  full  of  fun  as 
the  rest  of  the  family.  She  was  like 
Frederick  Dickens,  but  rather  tall.  Mrs. 
Dickens  senior  had  a  most  sensible  face, 
and  in  after  years  Charles  grew  to  re- 
semble her  greatly,  though  his  "  battle  of 
life"  could  not  have  been  such  a  tough 
struggle  with  poverty  and  privation  as  hers 
had  been. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mrs.  Nicklebyand 
Mr.  Micawber  were  drawn  from  Charles's 
parents,  and,  indeed,  he  admitted  the  fact, 
but  I  saw  no  resemblance.  She  seemed 
to  me  to  possess  a  good  stock  of  common 
sense,  and  a  matter-of  fact  manner.  I 
only  detected  one  little  weakness  —  a  love 
of  dancing.  And  though  she  never  in- 
dulged in  it  with  any  other  partner  than 
her  son-in-law,  or  with  some  relation, 
Charles  always  looked  as  sulky  as  a  bear 
the  whole  time. 

Her  husband  appeared  younger  than  she 
did,  and  was  a  plump,  ^ood-looking  man, 
rather  an  **oid  buck"  m  dress,  but  with 
no  resemblance  to  Micawber  that  I  could 
detect ;  no  salient  characteristics  that 
could  be  twisted  into  anything  so  gro- 
tesque, except  that  he  indulged  occasion- 
ally in  fine  sentiments,  and  long-worded 
sentences,  and  seemed  to  take  an  airy, 
sunny-sided  view  of  things  in  general.  He 
avowed  himself  an  optimist,  and  said  he 
was  like  a  cork  —  if  he  was  pushed  under 
water  in  one  place,  he  always  bobbed  **  up 
to  time  "  cheerfully  in  another,  and  felt 
none  the  worse  for  the  dip. 

It  was  wonderful  how  the  whole  family 
had  emancipated  themselves  from  their 
antecedents,  and  contrived  to  fit  easily 
into  their  improved  position.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  less  at  ease  with  Charles  than 
with  any  one  else,  and  seemed  in  fear  of 
offending    him.     There  was   a  subdued 


manner,  a  kind  of  restraint  in  his  pres- 
ence, not  merely  the  result  of  admiration 
of  his  genius,  or  respect  for  his  opinion, 
but  because  his  moods  were  very  variable. 
Sometimes  so  genial  and  gay  that  one  be- 
came excited  and  exhilarated  (as  if  cham- 
pagne  had  been  flowing  freely)  merely 
from  his  contagious  spirits ;  at  other  times 
abstracted  and  even  morose  —  we  won- 
dered how  we  could  possibly  ever  have 
been  so  friendly  with  him.  He  pretended 
to  be  engaged  in  a  sentimental  flirtation 
with  my  friend  Millie  (who  was  of  a  cer- 
tain age)  as  well  as  with  me,  calling  us 
rhapsodically  in  turns  "  My  charmer," 
"  Beloved  of  my  soul,"  "  Fair  enslaver," 
"Queen  of  my  heart,"  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens,  and 
he  would  solicit  a  dance  in  the  old  English 
style. 

**  Wilt  tread  a  measure  with  me,  sweet 
ladye  ?  Fain  would  I  thread  the  mazes  of 
this  saraband  with  thee." 

'•Aye,  fair  sir,  that  will  I  right  gladly, 
in  good  sooth  I'll  never  say  thee  nay," 

Needless  to  say  the  measure  we  trod 
was  probably  as  unlike  a  saraband  as  any- 
thing imaginable ;  but  Charles  edified  the 
spectators  by  his  Turveydrop  deport- 
ment, and  Malvolio  airs  of  smirking  con- 
ceit. 

Once  we  proceeded  to  tread  this  meas- 
ure in  an  imposingly  majestic  style,  when 
suddenly  Dickens  burst  into  an  unearthly 
howl  expressive  of  mortal  agony.  We  all 
stopped,  appalled.  He  subsided  into 
groans  and  moans,  accompanied  by  con- 
tortions that  outdid  the  writhings  of  the 
Laocoon.  After  a  few  seconds  of  gro- 
tesque facial  and  muscular  performance 
he  turned  to  Mr.  Smithson  with  an  injured 
and  upbraiding  air,  and  faltered  cut : 
"When  next  you  tread  a  measure  in  my 
vicinity,  be  humane  enough  to  measure 
your  iread^  and  don't  stamp  down  with 
your  fourteen-stone  avoirdupois  weight  on 
that  unlucky  cornfield,  my  poor  foot.  I 
might  be  tempted  to  wreak  a  dire  re- 
venge, and  repay  you  the  same  measure 
for  measure^'* 

After  one  of  these  ridiculous  dances,  he 
suddenly  exclaimed,  **  I  feel  that  I  could 
act  a  pompous  ass  to  perfection  !  Let  us 
get  up  some  charades,  and  test  our  histri- 
onic powers." 

We  acted  the  word  "  Pompadour,"  and 
he  took  the  part  of  Louis  XV.,  Millie,  the 
Comtesse  de  Soubise,  and  1,  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  In  the  first  syllable  she  was 
supposed  to  rival  me  in  the  king's  favor. 
This  scene  was  in  pantomime,  represent- 
ing the  stiff  formality  and  exaggerated  eti- 
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quette  of  the  court  of  **  the  well-beloved." 
We  changed  "adour"  into  "adore,"  and 
Louis  made  bombastic  love  in  the  old 
French  manner  to  the  comtesse.  In  the 
whole  word,  Pompadour  artfully  obtains  a 
lettre  de  cachet  from  the  king,  and  con- 
signs her  rival  to  the  Bastille,  and  so  is 
triumphant.  Although  the  whole  affair 
was  impromptu,  properties  and  all ;  though 
Dickens  wore  a  lady's  wide-brimmed  hat, 
pinned  upon  one  side,  and  decorated  with 
a  dishevelled  feather,  wildly  rampant  — 
which  persisted  in  twisting  the  wrong  way 
—  he  yet  contrived  to  maintain  a  most 
majestic  demeanor. 

About  this  period  his  brother  Frederick, 
whom  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  arrived 
by  steamer,  and  we  all  went  to  meet  him. 
He  had  the  same  wearied  expression  as 
Mrs.  Uurnett,  the  raised  eyebrows,  small 
nose,  and  large,  full-lipped  mouth;  and 
spoke  with  the  thick  utterance  of  his  fa- 
ther and  brother.  I  thought  him,  on  the 
whole,  more  comic  in  society  than  Dick- 
ens. He  had  a  positive  genius  for  repre- 
senting commonplace  matters  in  an  absurd 
light,  and  with  exaggerated  facial  expres- 
sion, so  that  he  contrived  to  convert  the 
most  meagre  material  into  ludicrous  com- 
binations. They  both  occasionally  in- 
dulged in  puns,  which  if  not  always  very 
clever,  produced  shouts  of  laughter  from 
their  hearers,  owing  to  the  absurd  way  in 
which  they  were  uttered. 

One  of  Dickens*s  good  things  was  said 
to  me,  and  I  had  great  delight  in  repeating 
it.  A  gentleman  visitor  was  singing,  "  Bv 
the  sad  sea  waves,"  —  and  singing  it 
abominably ;  he  finished  on  a  high  note, 
with  a  most  unlooked-for  and  inopportune 
embellishment,  in  musical  language  called 
a  turn,  Dickens  had  managed  to  preserve 
a  preternaturally  solemn  decorum  until 
this  climax  met  his  ears.  He  now  flashed 
on  me  a  look  of  absolute  amazement. 

**  What  didh^  mean  by  that.'*"  I  asked, 
equally  confounded. 

His  answer  was  imperturbably  grave  — 
with  a  sage  shake  of  the  head  —  "Oh, 
that's  quite  in  rule  in  music,  as  well  as 
in  accordance  with  proverbial  philosophy. 
•  When  things  are  at  their  worsts  they 
always  take  a  turn.'* " 

After  the  perpetration  of  one  of  his  puns 
he  was  accused  of  irreverence.  While 
we  were  engaged  at  whist  one  evening,  a 
lady  seated  in  the  background,  apart  from 
the  players  (I  think  it  was  his  mother), 
soothed  by  the  lull,  was  indulging  in  a 
placid  nap.  One  of  the  players  with  noisy 
glee,  suddenly  banged  down  the  king  of 
trumps,  to  take  the  last  trick,  and  thereby 


awakened  the  sleeper,  who  started  up  in 
affright. 

"  Don*t  be  alarmed  !  "  exclaimed  Dick- 
ens. "  You  look  awfully  like  one  of  the 
defunct  on  the  Day  of  Judgment." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  you  were  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  the  last  trumps 

He  pretended  to  be  dreadfully  disgusted 
when  his  wife  attempted  punning,  and 
vowed  he  was  deteriorating  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  this  bad  example,  though  he 
could  not  help  laughing,  as  she  perpetrated 
her  litde  harmless  attempts  with  the  most 
innocent  and  deprecating  air,  turning  up 
her  eyes,  with  affected  terror  of  his  wrath, 
and  terminating  in  a  pretty  little  maui^ 
while  he  pretended  to  tear  his  hair  and 
writhed  in  well-acted  attitudes  of  horror. 

One  evening,  his  friend  Mr.  M  en- 

tered the  room  with  a  complacent  air, 
arrayed  in  an  outrageously  long  stock, 
which  he  evidently  thought  worthy  of  a 
Brummell.  Dickens  surveyed  it  for  some 
moments  with  a  thoughtful  and  puzzled 
expression,  his  forefinger  on  his  forehead 
in  imitation  of  Sterne. 

"  Halloa,  Charlie  I  what  are  you  staring 
at  my  stock  for  ?  "  enquired  M 

A  heavy  load  of  doubt  and  conjecture 
seemed  to  be  lifted  from  the  mind  fA 
Dickens.  He  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
beamed  with  thankful  satisfaction. 

"  Stock  !  it  is  really  meant  for  a  stock, 
is  it  ?  \^m  so  glad  to  know  you  meant  it 
for  that.  It  was  so  painful  to  think  you 
might  have  intended  it  for  a  waistcoat !" 

1  have  never  met  with  any  one  who 
entered  into  games  with  as  much  spirit 
and  boisterous  glee  ;  the  simplest  of  tnem 
he  contrived  to  make  amusing,  and  often 
instructive.  His  fun  was  most  infectious, 
and  he  had  three  able  partisans  in  his 
brothers  and  Mr.  Mitton,  and  under  the 
incentive  of  his  prompting  they  became 
irresistibly  comic.  Under  their  manipu- 
lation Vingt-et-un,  Loo,  etc.,  became  so 
totally  altered  so  to  be  scarcely  recognifr 
able,  and  generally  ended  in  unblushing 
cheating  and  consequent  uproar.  The 
stakes  were  usually  thrown  into  a  heap 
and  distributed  honestly  at  the  end  of  the 
evening. 

Frederick  had  an  amusingly  oily  laugh, 
and  Mr.  Mitton's  laughter  began  with  an 
abrupt  bray  and  terminated  in  such  an  ex- 
traordinary sound  that  it  was  invariably 
provocative  of  mirth  in  every  one  else. 
No  one  caused  so  much  merriment  to 
Dickens  as  this  friend,  whose  presence 
was  a  sure  antidote  to  his  fits  of  preoccu- 
pation.    I  have  known  him  to  be  sitting 
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apart  in  apparently  deaf-and-dumb  abstrac- 
tion, when  Mitton  would  give  out  some 
fresh  absurdity  which  caused  Dickens  to 
break  into  a  chuckle  of  intense  enjoyment ; 
this  success  would  act  on  the  other  as  a 
further  incentive,  and  he  then  became  ut- 
terly ungovernable. 

We  used  to  play  a  game  named  "  ani- 
mal, mineral,  or  vegetable,"  and  we  suc- 
ceeded in  puzzing  Dickens  the  first  time 
he  joined  in  it,  though  he  easily  routed  us 
afterwards.  After  exhausting  all  his  ques- 
tions and  displaying  a  good  deal  of  classic 
and  mythologic  lore,  he  could  get  no  fur- 
ther and  admitted  himself  beaten.  He 
had  got  so  far,  that  the  object  was  veg- 
etable, mentioned  in  mythological  history, 
belonging  to  a  queen,  and  that  the  final 
destiny  was  pathetic.  Great  was  his  pre- 
tended anger  and  disgust  when  he  was 
triumphantly  informed  that  all  this  puz- 
zling, all  this  parade  of  learning  and  re- 
search, had  been  expended  on  the  Tarts 
made  by  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  and  stolen 
by  the  knave,  who  "  took  them  quite 
away." 

We  promised  not  to  offend  again  by 
introducing  such  trivial  subjects,  but  he 
pulled  my Tiair  viciously,  later  on,  because 
I  gave  him  "  the  wax  that  Ulysses  stuffed 
into  the  ears  of  his  crew,  lest  they  should 
yield  to  the  songs  of  the  Syrens."  How 
proud  and  elated  we  all  felt  if  any  clever 
answer  gained  a  word  of  approval  from  the 
maestro  /  We  were  on  one  occasion  play- 
ing "  How,  when,  and  where  do  you  like 
it?"  Fred  was  the  questioner,  and  the 
word  was  scull.  In  answer  to  how  I  liked 
it  ?  I  answered,  "  With  the  accompaniment 
of  a  fine  organ." 

"  When  ?  " 

**  When  youth  is  at  the  helmj  and  pleas- 
ure at  the  prow," 

"  Where  1 " 

"Where  wanders  the  hoary  Thames, 
along  his  silver  winding  way," 

*'  Why  of  course,  you  little  goose  ! "  ex- 
claimed Dickens,  crossing  to  where  I  sat, 
"  Your  answers  betrayed  the  word  to  the 
most  simple  comprehension ;  but  they 
were  good  answers  and  apt  quotations 
nevertheless,  and  1  think  it  would  add 
considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  game 
if  we  all  sharpened  our  wits  by  trying  to 
give  a  poetical  tone  to  it  with  good  quota- 
tions as  answers.  We'd  all  have  to  read 
ir/for  it." 

He  did  §0  after  this,  introducing  so 
much  cleverness,  and  quoting  so  aptly 
that  we  were  literally  driven  to  our  wits' 
ends  trying  to  keep  up  with  him. 

We  went  one  evening  in  **the  whole 


strength  of  the  company  "  to  spend  a  few 
hours  at  the  Tivoli  Gardens,  a  place  pur- 
porting to  be  Vauxhall  on  a  small  scale. 
Some  respectable  people  were  dancing  in 
a  part  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  and  we 
young  ones  were  seized  with  the  desire  to 
get  up  a  quadrille  among  ourselves.  As 
no  one  knew  us  we  decided  on  enjoying 
ourselves,  with  the  exception  of  Dickens, 
who  feared  to  be  recognized  in  these 
"halls  of  dazzling  light,"  and  therefore 
walked  about  outside.  The  facsimile  of 
Morleena  Kenwigs  was  capering  about 
quite  near  us,  her  sandy  hair  in  two  long 
plaited  tails  with  large  blue  bows  flowinc; 
down  her  back.  She  wore  sandalled 
shoon  and  frilled  pantalettes,  and  looked 
as  if  she  had  been  purposely  got  up  for 
the  part  of  Morleena.  While  Dickens 
was  gazing  in  amusement  at  the  resem- 
blance, a  man  came  close  to  him  and 
stared  with  rude  recognition  into  his  face. 
Dickens  moved  away,  but  his  tormentor, 
in  no  wise  discouraged,  followed  him, 
wide-eyed  and  wide-eared,  imprudently 
determined  to  pick  up  any  "unconsidered 
trifles  "  in  the  way  of  remarks  dropped  by 
Boz.  At  last  Dickens  waxed  wroth  ancl 
turned  on  him  suddenly,  lifting  his  hat 
with  elaborate  politeness. 

*•  Pray  sir,  may  I  ask,  are  you  a  native 
of  this  place  ?  " 

"  No  —  no  —  sir.  I  am  not  I  "  stam- 
mered the  other,  taken  aback, 

"  Oh  !  1  beg  your  pardon  "  (with  smiling 
suavity),  *'  I  fancied  I  could  detect  Broad- 
stares  on  your  very  face ! "  The  discom- 
fited creature  vanished  into  space  and  was 
seen  no  more. 

We  were  strolling  along  the  sands  next 
day,  our  party  increased  by  the  addition 
of  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  had  just  arrived  on 
a  visit  to  Dickens.  He  was  a  very  ec- 
centric man,  impulsive  and  erratic,  indeed 
most  "unexpected  "  in  his  behavior.  He 
suddenly  ran  some  yards  in  front  of  us, 
careering  along  with  a  frolicsome  air,  and 
indulging  in  sundry  odd  and  unaccount- 
able antics,  thereby  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  several  passing  strangers.  They 
stood  still  and  stared  after  him.  "  Ah  !  " 
sighed  one  with  profound  commiseration, 
wagging  his  head  mournfully,  "  How  sad  ! 
You  see  it's  quite  true.  Poor  Boz  !  What 
a  pity  to  see  such  a  wreck  1 " 

Dickens  glared  at  him,  and  called  to 
his  friend,  "  Halloa,  Fletcher,  I  wish 
you'd  moderate  your  insane  gambollings  ! 
There  are  fools  among  the  British  public 
who  might  mistake  you  for  me." 

"  The  fools  "  looked  decidedly  snubbed 
as  they  betook  themselves  o£f,  pursued  by 
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the  glowing  fire  of  bis  eyes,  which  seemed 
to  scorch  them.  He  was  exceedingly 
annoyed  and  showed  it  in  the  dilation  of 
his  sensitive  nostrils  and  the  tightening  of 
his  lips,  as  he  walked  on.  He  broke  mto 
a  laugh  after  a  few  moments. 

**  I  m  afraid  I  was  rather  down  on  those 
poor  beggars,  but  I  do  not  like  that  am- 
bling ass  to  be  mistaken  for  me."  (This 
was  only  an  ebullition  of  momentary  an- 
noyance, as  he  had  undoubtedly  a  great 
esteem  for  Mr,  Fletcher.) 

To  watch  the  sea  was  his  greatest  de- 
light; for  hours  he  would  remain  as  if  in 
a  trance,  with  a  face  of  rapt,  immovable 
calm,  and  the  far-off  gaze  of  his  marvel- 
lous eyes  turned  seaward,  totally  oblivious 
of  everything  around  him.  At  first  I  did 
not  unclerstand  his  change  of  moods  —  in 
the  evening  full  of  friendly  converse  and 
fun ;  in  the  morning  he  would  pass  us  by 
with  grudging  recognition,  as  if  it  annoyed 
him  to  be  obliged  to  mutter,  **  How  dVe 
do?" 

One  day  Millie  and  I  were  standing  on 
the  balcony  of  our  house  when  Dickens 
came  sauntering  by.  On  seeing  us  he 
promptly  j/rf/^>^  an  attitude,  with  one  hand 
pressed  to  his  heart,  and  the  other  thrown 
out  aloft  as  he  spouted  dramatically :  — 

**  *Tis  my  lady !  'tis  my  love  !  Oh,  that 
I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand,  that  I 
might  touch  that  cheek ! " 

**  Which  of  us  do  you  intend  to  be  Juliet 
to  your  Romeo? "  enquired  Millie. 

"Whichever  you  choose,  my  little 
dears!"  he  answered,  touching  his  hat 
airily  and  strolling  on.  Next  morning  we 
were  there  again  as  he  passed,  this  time 
with  merely  an  ungracious  **  How  do ! " 
He  was  weaving  his  ideas,  and  naturally 
was  bored  by  interruption.  Afterwards 
when  his  face  wore  this  abstracted  look, 
I  alwavs  pretended  not  to  see  him.  It 
saved  nim  the  trouble  of  being  obliged  to 
recognize  me,  did  not  encroach  on  his 
composing  mood,  and  altogether  pleased 
him.  I  was  horribly  afraid  of  him  some- 
times, and  told  him  so  once,  greatly  to  his 
amusement. 

"  Why,  there's  nothing  formidable  about 
me!'' 

"Isn't  there?"  I  exclaimed.  "You 
look  like  a  forest  lion  with  a  shaggy  mane, 
on  the  prowl ;  and  I  always  think  of  the 
words,  — 

He  roared  so  loud,  and  looked  so  wondrous 

grim. 
His  very  shadow  dared  not  follow  him.*' 

Dickens  laughed  aloud,  and  cried, "  What ! 
do  you  play  shadow  to  my  lion?    Nay, 


then,  as  Bottom  the  Weaver  says,  *  I  must 
aggravate  my  voice,  I  will  roar  you  as 
gently  as  any  sucking  dove ! ' " 

I  was  less  afraid  of  him  after  this,  bui 
at  times  I  still  made  a  point  of  avoiding 
him,  especially  when  he  was  wandering  ic 
dreamland.  Seeing  him  then,  calm  and 
solemn  as  the  Sphinx,  it  was  difficult  tc 
imagine  the  amount  of  mischievous  fun  ol 
which  he  was  capable.  To  give  an  ex« 
ample.  We  were  on  the  pier  one  evening 
having  been  amusing  ourselves  by  dano 
ing  a  quadrille,  in  a  railed-off  space  which 
Dickens  had  named  the  "family  pew," be- 
cause it  contained  seats  on  two  sides.  He 
was  in  high  spirits,  as  he  enjoyed  being 
here  at  dusk,  when  he  escaped  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  "gaping  throng."  He  conde- 
scended to  perform  on  his  pocket-comb 
and  a  piece  of  paper,  while  Fred  whistled, 
the  two  thus  doing  duty  as  "  band."  After 
our  caperings  we  strolled  towards  the  end 
of  the  little  pier,  to  watch  the  tide  rip- 
pling in  under  the  fading  light.  The 
scene  had  become  weird  and  uncanny,  the 
night  seeming  to  drop  suddenly  down 
without  star  or  moon;  the  only  light  a  lin- 
gering, phosphorescent  gleam  on  the  crest 
of  the  waves. 

All  at  once  the  spirit  of  the  hour, — a 
demon  of  mischief  evidently,  —  seemed  to 
take  possession  of  Dickens.  He  flung 
his  arm  round  me  and  whirled  me  with 
him  down  the  inclined  plane  of  the  jetty, 
towards  a  tall  upright  pole  fixed  at  the  ex- 
treme end.  To  this  pole  he  clung  with 
his  other  arm  while  he  informed  me  in 
theatrical  accents,  that  he  intended  to  hold 
me  there  till  the  wild  waves  overwhelmed 
us. 

"  Think  ! "  he  cried,  mouthing  every 
word,  "  think  of  the  sensation  we  shall 
create  I  Think  of  the  road  to  celebrity 
which  you  are  about  to  tread,  —  no,  I 
mean,  not  exactly  to  tread,  but  to  flounder 
into !  " 

Here  I  entreated  him  to  let  me  go, 
while  I  struggled  desperately  to  free  my- 
self. 

"  Let  your  mind  dwell  on  the  column  in 
the  Times  wherein  will  be  vividly  de- 
scribed  the  pathetic  fate  of  the  lovely 

Emma  P ,  drowned  by  Dickens  in  a  fit 

of  dementia!  Don't  struggle,  poor  little 
bird!  you  are  powerless  in  the  claws  of 
such  a  kite  as  this  child  I  " 

The  last  glimmer  of  light  was  now  gone, 
and  close  to  us  was  the  dark  mystery  of 
the  surging  water,  very  black,  very  cold, 
and  above  all,  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
very  rapidly.  With  a  horrid  plash  it 
dashed  over  my  feet  1    I  screamed  out,  — 
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**  Oh,  my  dress  !  my  best  dress,  my  only 
silk  dress  will  be  ruined  !  " 

He  was  not  softened  in  the  least  by  this 
tragic  appeal,  but  continued  ranting  non- 
sensically and  panting  with  his  exertions 
to  hold  me,  and  with  his  suppressed  laugh- 
ter.    Then  I  gave  a  wild  shriek. 

"Mrs.  Dickens!  help  me!  —  make  Mr. 
Dickens  let  me  go.  The  waves  are  up  to 
my  knees !  '* 

"Charles!"  Mrs.  Dickens  called  in 
frantic  accents.  "  How  can  you  be  so 
silly?  You  will  both  be  carried  off  by 
the  waves  (then  falling  from  pathos  to 
bathos),  and  you'll  spoil  the  poor  girl's  silk 
dress." 

''^  Dress  f^'  shouted  Dickens  with  with- 
ering scorn.  "Talk  not  to  me  of  dress/ 
When  the  pall  of  night  is  enshrouding  us 
in  Cimmerian  darkness,  when  we  alread5' 
stand  on  the  brink  of  the  Great  Mystery, 
shall  our  thoughts  be  of  such  vanities.-* 
Am  I  not  immolating  a  brand-new  pair  of 
patent-leathers  still  unpaid  for?  Perish 
such  low-born  thoughts  !  In  this  hour  of 
abandonment  to  the  voice  of  destiny,  shall 
we  be  held  back  by  the  puerilities  of  silken 
raiment  ?  Shall  leather  or  prunella  (what- 
ever that  may  be)  stop  the  bolt  of  fate  ?  " 
The  sudden  parenthetical  change  from 
high-flown  rant  back  again  to  his  ordinary 
accents  was  most  ridiculous. 

Here  I  succeeded  in  struggling  out  of  his 
grasp,  and  fled  to  my  friends  almost  crying 
with  vexation,  my  only  silk  dress  clinging 
round  my  saturated  limbs,  and  leaving  a 
watery  track  as  I  stumbled  on.  Mrs. 
Smithson  (to  make  my  plight  doubly  an- 
noying) greeted  me  with  dignifled  displeas- 
ure, and  Dickens  received  not  an  iota  of 
blame.  I  was  told  "  to  run  home  at  once 
and  take  off  my  wet  things,"  and  she  added 
severely,  that  she  was  **  surprised ^^  at  me. 
The  surprise  was  mutual;  as  I  dragged 
myself  limply  off,  like  the  maiden  "all 
forlorn,"  and  feeling  a  "moist  unpleasant 
body,"  I  could  not  help  moralizing  to 
Fred,  who  escorted  me,  on  the  blind  in- 
justice of  human  judgments. 

Pegwell  Bay  !  —  What  lively  memories 
are  associated  with  that  breezy  spot,  for 
during  our  first  excursion  there  Dickens 
developed  a  taste  for  public,  too  public 
si  ngi  ng  !  Whether  the  prospect  of  prawns 
and  bottled  stout,  or  the  extra  exhilarative 
properties  of  the  atmosphere  were  ac- 
countable for  this  peculiar  outbreak,  I 
know  not ;  but  before  starting,  while  the 
open  carriages  were  still  standing  at  the 
door,  his  wife  with  the  rest  of  the  party 
waiting  inside  the  house,  he  was  buying 
ballads  from  a  beggar  in  the  street    Some 


minutes  later  he  burst  into  the  room,  with 
schoolboy  glee  waving  aloft  a  yard  of 
these  delectable  songs. 

"  Look  here  !  fair  dames  and  damosels ! 
all  for  one  penny  !  "  he  cried  with  trium- 
phant hilarity.  "  Invested  by  yours  truly 
for  the  delectation  of  the  company.  Quite 
new  and  original  " —  the  subject  being  the 
interesting  announcement  about  our  gra- 
cious queen.  "  It  is  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
but  you  are  all  so  familiar  with  *Nix  my 
Dolly'  and  other  flash  chants  that  you 
will  not  be  greatly  shocked,  I  venture  to 
say." 

Two  lines  only  was  he  permitted  to 
utter,  when  the  chorus  of  expostulation 
became  so  loud,  that  he  was,  most  unwill- 
ingly, compelled  to  stop.  He  pretended 
to  be  much  aggrieved  and  fell  into  a  chair 
in  a  despondent,  deeply  hurt  attitude. 

"There  was  nothing  wrong  in  it!"  he 
grumbled,  and  "  I've  written  much  worse 
myself." 

When  we  were  preparing  to  enter  the 
carriages  he  made  a  dead  stop  on  the 
steps  and  harangued  the  audience  with  a 
dogged  air,  considerably  weakened  in  its 
effect  on  us,  by  the  twitching  of  his  lips, 
and  the  comic  lifting  of  one  eyebrow. 

"  Now,  look  here  I  1  give  due  notice  to 
all  and  sundry,  that  I  mean  to  sin^  that 
songy  ay,  and  a  good  many  of  the  others, 
during  the  drive,  so  those  ladies  who  think 
them  vulgar  csLu  go  in  the  other  carriage, 
I  have  not  invested  my  hard-earned  penny 
for  nothing ! " 

I  knew  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  annoy  or  really  embarrass  any  woman, 
but  I  thought  as  he  was  so  bent  on  this 
performance,  it  would  be  better  for  myself 
and  a  relief  to  him,  if  I  spared  him  my 
presence,  so  I  took  his  advice,  and  Mrs. 
Smithson  and  his  own  wife  were  the  only 
female  portion  of  his  audience.  When  I 
heard,  during  the  drive,  certain  verses  of 
the  songs  borne  to  us  on  the  breeze,  and 
the  shouts  of  laughter  that  followed  each 
fresh  outbreak,  —  when  I  saw  the  madcap 
mood  Dickens  was  in,  plainly  expressed 
in  every  gesture  and  absolutely  bubbling 
over  in  face  and  voice,  I  congratulated 
myself  on  my  prudence. 

Seeing  Dickens  standinc^  nfotionless 
afterwards  in  rapt  contemplation  of  the 
incoming  waves,  I  once  made  a  hurried 
sketch  of  him.  A  young  lady  (who  was  on 
a  visit  to  Mrs.  Dickens)  looked  on  and 
evidently  made  up  her  mind  to  make  mis- 
chief. She  had  before  evinced  jealousy 
of  me,  and  she  took  this  opportunity  to 
sow  discord.  She  went  off  and  informed 
Mr.  Dickens  that  I  had  made  a  "  horrid 
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caricature  "  of  him.  I  wondered  at  a  great 
stand-offishness  of  manner  that  evening 
and  asked  Mrs.  Dickens  the  reason.  She 
seemed  vexed,  and  then  told  me  that  Miss 

F had  told  her  husband  about  "the 

caricature,"  and  he  was  much  annoyed. 

I  happened  to  have  the  little  drawing 
between  the  leaves  of  the  book  in  my 
hand,  so  I  quietly  handed  it  to  her  without 
a  word. 

Directly  she  looked  at  it  she  dimpled 
into  a  pleased  smile,  exclaiming,  **  Oh  how 
like!  It  is  really  very  good,  and  not  a 
caricature  at  all.  Let  me  show  it  to 
Charles  at  once.  He  will  see  that  she  was 
completely  mistaken.  Don't  look  so  tear- 
ful, poor  little  girl !  such  nonsense  to 
make  a  false  report  about  this  pretty 
sketch.  Will  you  give  it  to  me,  dear.^  I 
shall  value  it  very  much  1 "  She  kissed 
me  with  her  usual  sweet,  kindly  manner, 
and  went  ofl  triumphantly  with  the  sketch. 

Mr.  Dickens  met  me  in  the  evening 
with  a  return  to  his  genial  bonhomie^  and 
an  amused  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  I  looked 
appealingly  at  him,  as  I  murmured,  **  How 
could  you  think  I  would  presume  to  cari- 
cature you  I  That  horrid,  red-haired  Miss 
F only  wanted  to  set  you  against  me." 

**  My  enslaver ! "  he  exclaimed,  throwing 
himself  into  a  stagey  attitude,  *'  I  always 
loved  gingerbread  even  after  childhooo's 
hours  had  vanished  into  the  dim  past; 
and  her  ruddy  tresses  awaken  fond  mem- 
ories of  my  lollipop  days ;  but  I  don't  like 
her  ginger  as  I  do  your  gold,"  and  he 
twitched  my  curls  mischievously  as  he 
passed  on. 

Both  Dickens  and  Fred  were  very  fond 
of  ludicrous  burlesque  of  seamanship. 
Fred  would  imitate  the  wide-legged  roll 
(when  the  sea  legs  are  supposed  to  be  on\ 
the  hitching  up  of  the  inexpressibles,  a 
pretended  quid  in  the  cheek,  and  numer- 
ous other  T.  P.  Cooke's  absurdities. 
When  out  sailing  they  would  both  keep 
the  men  on  a  broad  grin  by  giving  ridicu- 
lous orders,  with  perfect  gravity  and  ear- 
nestness, such  as  **  Now  then,  a  reef  in 
your  taffrail,"  "Sheepshank  your  mizen," 
"Abaft  there  !  brail  up  your  capstan-b.ir," 
or  "  Haul  up  your  main-top-gallant  sprits- 
sail  boom,"  "Down  with  your  sky-scrap- 
ers," etc.,  etc.,  all  roared  out  with  perfect 
gravity  and  earnestness. 

One  sunny  morning  we  were  .standing 
on  the  sands  watching  the  young  Mac- 
readys  at  j)lav  with  the  Dickens  children. 
The  son  of  the  great  actor  was  defending 
a  mimic  fort  of  piled-up  sand,  against  a 
storming  party  headed  by  the  son  of  the 
great  author.  As  young  Charley  advanced. 


the  little  Macready  threw  himself  into  an 
attitude  of  defiance,  with  head  erect,  and 
spade  grasped  like  a  martial  weapon. 

Dickens  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and, 
pointing  to  the  boy,  cried  out,  in  imitatioa 
of  the  great  actor's  Macbeth,  ••  *  Lay  on, 
MacduSl  and  dashed  be  he  who  first 
cries,  hold  1  enough  ! '  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  miniature  of  his  pater t  It*s  a 
wise  child  that  knows  his  own  father,  but 
there's  no  mistake  about  the  paternity 
here." 

"  I  suppose  he  naturally  imitates  his 
father  after  .seeing  him  act, '  said  I. 

"  No,  that  can't  be,  because  Macready 
carefully  prevents  hi^  children  knowing 
that  he  is  an  actor ;  and  they  have  never 
entered  a  theatre." 

"  Is  he  ashamed  of  his  profession?" 

"No,  but  he  wisely  thinks  that  they 
may  misunderstand  his  calling  altogether. 
It  is  because  he  holds  such  a  high  view  of 
his  art  that  he  fears  its  being  misrepre- 
sented to  them  so  as  to  lower  its  dignity. 
He  thinks,  and  rightly  too,  that  there  is 
no  small  merit  in  being  able  to  interpret 
properly  the  conceptions  of  a  great  mind* 
and  that  he  who  embodies  with  reality, 
and  stamps  with  individuality,  the  poets' 
aerial  creations,  must  himself  be  endowed 
with  some  of  this  light,  by  reflection.  He 
fears  that  servants  and  ignorant  people 
may  speak  about  acting  in  a  way  to  his 
children  likely  to  impress  on  their  small 
minds  a  low  idea  of  a  profession  which  he 
believes  to  be  full  of  dignity  and  moving 
power,  when  properly  actea  up  to.  The 
time  is  passed  when  actors  were  ranked 
as  vagabonds,  and  authors  as  Grub  Street 
hacks;  cringing  in  servile  submission  to 
truculent  publishers,  or  dangling  in  search 
of  a  dinner  in  the  ante-room  ot  some  ad- 
dle-headed nobleman.  If  books  enlighten 
the  understanding,  so,  likewise,  the  stage 
has  its  purpose,  next  to  the  pulprit,  to  eie* 
vate  and  refine  by  placing  more  palpably 
and  forcibly  before  us  the  grandeur  <» 
human  passions.  Shade  of  Shakespeare  I  ** 
he  cried  with  a  ringing  laugh,  "what  a 
homily  I'm  inflicting  on  this  poor  little 
mortal ! " 

After  a  few  more  words,  I  told  Dickens 
of  one  instance  within  my  knowledge,  in 
which  a  play  had  produced  an  efifect  on 
an  individual,  that  sermons  and  lectures 
had  hitherto  failed  to  do.  A  young  medi- 
cal student  was  one  of  our  party  when  1 
accompanied  some  friends  to  see  Charles 
Kean  as  Mephistophcles,  in  the  drama  of 
"  Faust."  When  the  riotous  gang  of  Ger- 
man student  revellers  are  heard  roaring 
their   drink ing-chorus    in    the 
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Mephisto  listens,  with  a  sardonic  grin  on 
his  wicked  face,  as  he  says  words  to  this 
effect :  "  Go  on,  my  fine  fellows,  sing  and 
shout  and  drink  deeply  in  your  delightful 
exuberance  of  animal  spirits.  It  refreshes 
me  to  hear  you.  Go  on^  for  you  are  all 
fast  comifti^  my  way  /"  This  youth  was 
quite  sobered  and  thoughtful  for  some 
time  after;  indeed,  he  told  me  that  a  feel- 
ing of  horror  rushed  through  him,  a  sud- 
den conviction  of  the  consequences  result- 
ing from  sinful  indulgence,  which  he  had 
never  before  felt. 

Dickens  listened  attentively,  with  his 
searching  eyes  fixed  on  me,  shook  his 
head,  and  said  doubtingly,  — 

"  Tm  afraid  that  youth  was  open  to 
conviction  only  through  his  skin.  Noth- 
ing but  fire  and  brimstone  (minus  the 
treacle)  would  keep  him  in  order.  Where 
the  spiritual  nature  is  low  one  is  obliged 
to  threaten  with  the  rod-in-pickle." 

I  was  present  when  he  was  discussing, 
with  a  gentleman,  some  of  Byron's  poetry. 
He  criticised  the  expressions  in  "  Childe 
Harold"  used  in  speaking  of  the  Venus, 
objecting  strongly  to  the  words,  "  Dazzled 
and  drunk  with  beauty,"  and  **  The  heart 
reels  with  its  fulness,"  which  he  said  were 
unpoetical,  and  too  suggestive  of  the  bev- 
erage (gin  and  water)  which,  it  was  said, 
sometimes  inspired  the  great  poet's  high 
flights.  While  we  defended  the  verse, 
Dickens  rose  with  solemn  gesture,  slapped 
his  forehead,  threw  back  his  long  locks 
and  exclaimed  in  bombastic  tones, — 

"  Stand  back !  I  am  suddenly  seized 
with  the  divine  afflatus  1  Don't  disturb 
me  till  I  have  given  birtli  to  my  inspired 
conceptions." 

He  seized  a  pencil,  looked  wildly  round 
for  paper,  and  finding  none,  stalked  ma- 
jestically to  the  window  and  wrote  the 
following  verses  on  the  white  shutter. 


Lines  to  E.  P- 


After  Byron. 


O  maiden  of  the  amber-dropping  hair 
May  I,  Byronically,  thy  praises  utter? 
Drunk  with  thy  beauty,  tell  me,  may  I  dare 
To  sing  thy  psans  borne  upon  a  shutter  f 

Fred   Dickens  copied  these  lines,  and 

gave  them  to  me  the  same  day,  as  Dickens 
ad  tried  to  rub  them  out. 
My  father  (who  had  died  suddenly  at  the 
age  of  forty-two,  when  1  was  about  twelve 
years  of  age)  was  a  Scotch  author  of  con- 
siderable reputation.  I  lent  Mrs.  Dick- 
ens some  of  his  books  ;  she  was  delighted 
with  them,  and,  in  my  presence,  asked  her 
husband  to  read  tHem.  He  looked  far 
from  pleased  at  the  idea,  and  when  she 
pressed  him  **  to  read  just  one  tale,  so 
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beautifully  written,  and  quite  short,"  he 
turned  abruptly  and  made  o£E,  mutter- 
ing,— 

"  I  hate  Scotch  stories,  and  everything 
else  Scotch,"  which  was  not  any  more  com- 
plimentary to  his  wife  than  to  me,  as  she 
was  also  Scotch.  She  flushed,  laughed 
nervously,  and  said,  *'  Don't  mind  him,  he 
doesn't  mean  it !  " 

Those  days  at  Broadstairs  were  indeed 
**  halcyon  days  "  to  all,  and  1  think  ^w^ry 
one  returned  to  London  very  reluctantly, 
when  the  time  came  for  our  parting. 
Charles  Dickens  lived  then  at  i  Devon- 
shire Terrace,  and  we  continued  to  have 
our  charade  evenings  there,  and  to  meet 
as  before,  though  not  so  often.  Of  course 
much  was  changed  in  the  frequency  and 
informality  of  the  meetings,  but  the  great- 
est change  was  in  Dickens  himself.  He 
never  seemed  to  me  so  genial  or  kindly, 
but  to  be  preoccupied  and  nearly  always 
cold  and  constrained  in  manner. 

One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  was 
Maclisc,  the  well-known  painter,  a  con- 
stant visitor,  whose  artistic  talent  made  an 
immense  addition  to  the  amusements.  On 
one  occasion  he  retired  with  Dickens  into 
the  back  drawing-room  (after  lowering  the 
lights  in  the  front  room  where  the  audience 
sat)  to  get  up  a  picture,  a  tableau  non- 
vivant.  When  the  folding-doors  were 
thrown  back  the  effect  was  startling.  With 
Rembrandt-like  arrangement  of  light  and 
shade  —  one  screened  lamp  only,  allowed 
to  touch  sparingly  a  few  points  intended 
to  be  salient,  while  most  of  the  apartment 
was  thrown  into  a  dim,  mysterious  gloom 
—  the  beholders  saw  before  them  the  shad- 
owy representation  of  a  veiled  female 
form,  half  reclining  in  a  shrinking  atti- 
tude on  a  couch.  One  hand  clutching  in 
terror-stricken  helplessness  the  silken 
sofa-pillow,  the  other  pressed  convulsively 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  as  if  to 
shut  out  some  fearful  sight.  The  dark 
curtains  of  the  window  were  thrown  back 
and  held  apart  by  two  ghastly  skeleton 
hands ;  a  mailed  vizor,  surmounted  by  a 
plume  of  funereal  blackness,  gleamed  in 
the  aperture. 

"  Alonzo  the  brave  and  the  fair  Imo- 
gene  !  "  was  the  simultaneous  cry  after  a 
rapt  silence  of  surprise  and  enjoyment. 

Then  a  bright  light  was  Hashed  over 
all,  and  the  illusion  vanished  as  if  by  mas'ic. 
Great  amusement  was  caused  by  the  dis^ 
covery  of  the  material  from  which  the 
weird  picture  was  evolved.  The  pictur- 
esque lady  crumbled  into  rags,  the  spec- 
tre knight  subsided  into  a  hat-stand,  with 
a  bright  dish-cover  cuirass,  an   antique 
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wT..-'/.  ,',  i'.':  ^.'V**. '.-!'/',<:*:(.  r.';  7.-ore  h:» 
'!;•  r k  ?.  ^ .  ^  v •: ' /  i  o.'. ^,  i  Xk  r; '; i  vy  w  i v t  h  :  ar. :i 
hi*  «/yiT/*:uA\'.K  wi*  at?ra/.t; vc,  possessi.a;^ 
;k  ^y/f«  * .  'I ':  f  4  ^ . ';  ;i  rr, o- J  ri t  of  I  r i  =i ; j  eipit^lerie 
AUf)  i .%.  •'.^•^'•/A-^Wy  in  t?;*;  *:>':>,  when 
*)o;/*r'I  •*;,»:ir'i*  at  th«  o'jtwarJ  corners. 
Hi*  fU'Auw.T^  in  ^o'.i'iry  wrrt,  like  his 
fa/y,  'A'jit*:*"A't\':  a: A  \uf,i'iwTr^  to  tJie  hu- 
tttoro'i:,  •*»*)!  a  i'i'y*\^y  i^}r  r^ijaint  criti- 
<.\%ni%  on  til':  j>':oj/Ic  ^n*^!  topi':nof  the  day. 
At  an  '-vrifr,;;  t/tufj-ri  a  mi'J'ilc'a^cd  lady 
indii!;j"d  u-*  'Ai^ri  a  Swiss  son'^  alxjundin;^ 
in  fra  l,i  l;i ;,  j'W'tU,  and  ftpri;;htlv  twirls, 
intrnd'-d  to  h«:  Hparklin;^  and  orilliant. 
/>Kk»'n»  ailed  Ma'Jisc,  with  an  amused 
fon':  in  \i'\\  Mliispor,  what  he  thought  of 
thin  f\i*"  tiv:  |*'*rformanf;c. 

"I  think,"  was  the  answer,  gravely 
fnofi^h  ^j;ok♦:^,  hut  with  a  contradictory 
^leain  of  fun  in  his  eyes,  "  I  think  she 
nan^  <  onw.ifntiouHly,  in  a  good,  motherly 
Mylr." 

I'Vw  of  our  C'lehratcd  men  have  ever 
diH|il.iyr-/l  .iin.h  real  enjoyment  in  dancing 
iiH  l)i(kr'iiH  flid  Mis  geniality  bubbled 
over  into  joviality  in  the  exuberance  of  his 
HpirilH,  r.iiscd  to  white  heat  by  the  music, 
the  niovi'Mi'Mit,  the  friendly  contact  and 
laiightci,  of  whirh  last  he  was  generally 
llir  in-^ti^.itor.  It  was  a  delightful  infec- 
tion 111  all  .11  (Mind  ;  even  the  formality  of  a 
(Towdcil  ball-room  could  not  resist  it,  and 
Ntatrly  damrs  and  lordly  men,  to  their  own 
AMloniHhnii'nt,  found  themselves  positively 
on  the  ver^r  <if  a  gleeftd  romp,  with  all 
the  statrh  gone  out  of  them  for  the  nonce. 
1  shall  nrvrr  forget  a  dance  of  about  two 
bundled  ^uesls  given  at  Willis's  Kooms 
by  Mr,  'riiompson,  in  which  Dickens  was 
decide«lly  the  *•  head-cenlie  *'  of  the  gaiety, 
well  serouded  by  Marlise,  Mrs.  Dickens, 
and  bv  Dickens's  brothers,  Frederick  and 
Allied. 

Th.il  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  I 
rvertelt  .ignrieved  with  Mrs.  Dickens.  I 
was  rn;;av;ed  to  dance  with  Macliso,  and 
he  wa:i  just  approaching  to  claim  me,  when 


li.-irc  ri-'tii*i_7  -u'.\2.   hiai  asd  Altred. 

f-ii  tzztt-iti  r.  zi**"f  is.  cosnuae  that 
'  ^r.z.  Hi  aiijce  zzrir.  is.  2  resplendent 
A«  s::^2'.  vzTtz  v:ii  apia-giass  of  many 
c'>lyr-.  *>.::>.  i-'T.T:tr:c  z'.'ynoasXy,  He 
^- -',b«sd  nt  '-  n:J:er  as  :ll-:empered  tone, 
v.'.es  I  rer^ri^ed  ::.  a:id  <a.:d  I  was  dnv^ 
'.r.z  a::tr.:ioa  :o  his.  Such  a  splendid 
focjs  of  Vg::iz  and  colir  couli  not  fail  to 
^a:n  a::£s:ios  by  iis  oim  merits.  He 
I'x/iced.  as  he  fi ashed  about  during  the 
dance,  like  a  stray  meteor. 

The  evening  concladed  irith  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley.  danced  in  t^o  long  doabk 
rows,  and  it  was  an  iaspiritin<;  sight  to  see 
Dickens  at  one  end,  and  Maclise  at  the 
other,  rushing  forward  with  long  locks 
fiying  free  ;  and  very  handsome  and  bright 
Dickens  looked,  as  he  met  and  whirled  me 
round  with  the  smile  of  **  other  days," 

.  which  had  become  so  rare  to  me  since  cor 
return  to  London  life. 

I  His  peculiarities  of  speech  were  spe- 
cially marked  on  this  occasion,  when  lie 
proposed  the  health  of  our  host  after  sii|^ 

i  per.    The  few  sentences  were  uttered  with 

,  such  rapidity  and  in  such  a  subdued  tone 
that  I  scarcely  caught  them. 

Once  again  only  did  I  see  him  dancing, 
about  a  year  afterwards.  I  was  then  mar- 
ried and  was  spending  the  latter  part  of 
a  prolonged  honeymoon  at  Broaostain. 
The  Dickens  family  arrived  there,  and 
Fred,  being  a  great  friend  of  my  husband, 
was  very  often  with  us.  We  went  to  the 
Tivoli  Gardens,  and  there,  too,  came 
Dickens  and  his  party.  Miss  Hogarth 
was  with  them  and  danced  with  my  hus- 
band, and  I  with  Fred,  in  some  quadrilles 
made  up  entirely  among  ourselves.  Mrs. 
Dickens  looked  prettier  and  more  attrao* 
tive  than  her  sister.  She  was  as  sweet 
and  kind  to  me  as  ever.  **  Boz  **  danced 
alternately  with  her  and  her  sister.  On 
leaving  Broadstairs  we  returned  to  Lod* 
don,  and  from  thence  my  husband  and  I 
proceeded  to  Yorkshire  to  stay  with  the 
Smithsons,  at  Easthorpe  Park.  We  found 
the  house  pleasantly  full,  and  heard  that 
Mr.  and  Nlrs.  Charles  Dickens  were  ex- 
pected to  join  us.  They  were  not  aUe  to 
come  after  all,  but  Alfred  did.  We  re- 
mained two  months,  during  which  time 
we  plunged  into  theatricals  and  Alfred 
was  appointed  stage -manager,  besides 
tiguring  in  prominent  parts  in  the  per^ 
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formances.  Alfred  acted  the  secretly 
"married  bachelor,"  with  great  comical- 
ity, and  with  the  spirit  and  aplomb  which 
made  him  so  like  his  brother  Charles. 

On  another  night  we  acted  **  High  Life 
below  Stairs,"  in  which  Alfred  Dickens 
appeared  as  Sir  Harry's  servant,  in  a  liv- 
ery of  green  and  gold.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  gorgeous  as  my  Lord  Duke's  man  in 
a  wonderful  get-up  of  white-and-gold-laced 
coat,  with  hanging  gold  shoulder-knots, 
pink  silk  hose,  silver -buckled  shoon, 
cocked  hat,  powdered  wig,  and  a  laced 
handkerchief,  which  he  used  with  dandi- 
fied daintiness. 

I  entered  on  the  scene,  carried  on  in  a 
real  antique  sedan-chair,  as  Lady  Kitty's 
maid.  One  of  the  characters  wore  a  wig, 
which  I  made  out  of  fawn-colored  wool 
sewn  on  a  skull-cap  in  ridges,  and  then 
combed  out.  It  made  a  good  imitation  of 
a  yokel's  head  of  red  hair.  We  had  been 
driven  to  this  expedient  as  we  could  not 
get  a  red  wig  in  time  from  London. 

Forty-five  years  ago  sobriety  was 
scarcely  reckoned  a  virtue,  and  Yorkshire 
squires  were  often  three-bottle  men,  be- 
sides lifting  their  tankards  of  old  October 
without  stint.  On  the  last  occasion  of  our 
performance  one  of  our  actors  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  bed  early,  being  hors  de  com- 
bat^ though  in  full  warpaint.  I  felt 
ashamed  and  sorry,  though  unable  to  help 
laughing  when  I  watched  him  ascending 
the  broad  oak  stairs,  and  trying  to  cross 
the  gallery  with  *'  a  stately  step,  and  slow." 
Failing  to  acquit  himself  with  dignity,  he 
braved  the  bursts  of  derision  from  the 
spectators  below,  and  meandered  obliquely 
back  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  whence  he 
endeavored  to  eye  us  down  with  a  vacuous 
glare,  then  breaking  into  a  foolish  grin 
accompanied  by  **  nods  and  becks,  and 
wreath W  smiles,"  he  retreated  to  his 
room.  He  was  arrayed  in  full  panoply  of 
Roman  warrior,  ana  confessed  next  day 
that  he  slept  in  helmet,  cuirass,  sword, 
and  sandals,  with  a  bundle  of  fasces  as  a 
pillow. 

We  returned  to  London  shortly  after, 
and  the  next  time  I  saw  Dickens  was  at 
luncheon  at  his  house.  He  was  preoccu- 
pied in  manner,  but  thawed  a  little  when 
he  took  us  into  the  garden  to  introduce 
us  to  his  raven,  which  was  strutting  about 
on  the  lawn,  and  muttering  a  string  of 
slang  sentences  in  the  tone  of  a  street 
Arab.  He  greeted  me  with  **  Holloa,  old 
girl  ! "  made  some  alarming  pecks  at  my 
ankles,  and  altogether  was  unpleasantly 
familiar. 

I  was  staying  with  Mrs.  Smithson  (now 


a  widow),  and  Dickens  dined  with  us  one 
evening.  When  we  were  mustered  in  the 
drawing-room  Fred  strolled  in,  looking 
even  more  discontented  than  usual,  his 
lips  pouted  out  and  eyebrows  invading  the 
roots  of  his  hair.  His  miserable  expres- 
sion elicited  numerous  exclamations,  bom- 
bastic and  familiar. 

**  How  now,  my  liege,  whence  comes 
that  thunderous  cloud  of  care  upon  thy 
manly  brow  ?  "  cried  one. 

Fred  sauntered  wearily  to  a  seat,  looked 
round  upon  his  questioners  with  calm  con- 
descension, and  waving  his  hands  up  and 
down  like  a  mesmerist  at  work.  Assum- 
ing the  mannerism  of  Harlev,  and  cleverly 
imitating  his  grimaces  as  'fouchstone,  he 
broke  into  a  doggerel  chant  totally  devoid 
of  tune. 

**  I'm  unaware  of  any  care,  but  I'll  make  you 

stare, 
So  now  prepare,  for  news  most  rare, 
I'm  going  to  share,  a  window  where 
I  can  convaniently  behold  Courvoisi-er-cr-cr 
Receive  his  well-earned  hanging  there." 

"What?"  exclaimed  Dickens  in  sur- 
prise. **  YouVe  never  going  to  be  such 
an  idiot!  Whence  comes  this  morbid 
craving  to  gloat  over  such  a  loathsome 
exhibition." 

"  Thackeray  is  going,  I  believe,  and  I 
am  joining  a  select  circle  of  reporters. 
It's  an  excitement,  it  will  be  quite  a  new 
sensation,  and  will  arouse  my  slumbering 
energies,  which  are  as  stagnant  as  ditch- 
water." 

"  You'll  be  squeamish  for  a  week  after- 
wards," remarked  Mr.  Thompson  quietly. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  a  man  hanged  r  " 
asked  Fred. 

"  No,  but  I've  seen  a  man  guillotined." 

"  Ugh  !  "  cried  Dickens  with  a  shudder 
of  disgust.  "That's  such  a  messy  busi- 
ness, all  gore  and  sawdust.  The  inverted 
rope-dance  is  cleaner  though  less  impres- 
sive, rd  keep  away  from  such  a  hideous 
spectacle  from  principle.  I'm  not  sure 
that  we  ought  to  dispose  of  even  murder- 
ers in  such  barbarous  ways." 

"  We  destroy  wolves  and  tigers  any  wav 
we  can,  and  human  wild  beasts  are  infi- 
nitely more  deserving  of  death.  The  ani- 
mals'can't  help  their  nature.  God  made 
them  wolves  and  tigers,  they  didn't  make 
themselves.  If  they,  or  we,  had  the  mak- 
ing of  ourselves,  things  would  be  vastly 
different,"  grumbled  Fred. 

"It  there's  any  truth  in  phrenology,  if 
physiognomy  is  in  the  least  an  index  of 
the  inward  tendencies,  there  are  unfortu- 
nate wretches  born  with  murderous  pro- 
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pensities,"  said  Dickens  in  amusinc;  tone, 
and  with  his  far-off  look.  **  Given  a  large 
organ  of  destructiveness,  with  little  benev- 
olence and  veneration;  result:  murderous 
proclivities.  Add  to  this  predestined  na- 
ture, ignorance  and  want,  and  there  stalks 
murder  unrestrained,  except  by  fear  of  the 
gallows.  Self-defence  and  public  safety 
demand  that  these  unfortunate  brutes 
should  be  exterminated,  but  I  pity  the 
poor  brutes  notwithstanding." 

•*  Charles,"  said  Fred,  with  his  oily 
laugh,  "you  are  capable  of  imitating  the 
Scotch  minister  who  prayed  for  the  *puir 
deMl.' " 

**  Well,  yes,  I  think  the  'puir  de*il '  the 
unhappiest  wretch  under  heaven.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  with  Festus  that  even  he 
will  repent  and  be  forgiven  in  the  end." 

•' My  dear  Fred,"  laughingly  said  Mrs. 
Smithson,  **  Tm  not  afraid  that  the  broiled 
bacon  or  devilled  kidneys  will  suffer 
greatly  from  your  onslaught  to-morrow ;  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  ten  a.m." 

Fred  eyed  us  all  with  withering  scorn 
as  he  got  up  to  go. 

Charles  rose  to  leave  also,  and  ap- 
proached Mr.  Thompson  with  an  air  of 
mystery,  on  tip-toe.  He  whispered  (while 
glancing  warningly  at  the  door  and  making 
pantomimic  gestures  expressive  of  some 
unfathomable  horror),  — 

"  Friend,  be  advised,  —  look  to't !  See 
that  thou  lock,  bolt,  and  bar  thy  chamber 
door  from  henceforth.  I  tremble  for  thee  ! 
Perchance  the  *  melancholy  Jacques '  is 
even    now  sharpening  a  canter  for  thy 

fuileless  throat.  Remember !  be  advised ! 
give  thee  good  den  !  " 

Mr.  Thompson  had  in  his  service  for 
some  years  a  Swiss  valet  named  Jacques, 
and  Courvoisier  being  a  Swiss,  and  also 
valet  to  the  master  he  murdered,  Dickens 
favored  him  with  this  timely  warning. 

Dickens  rufHed  up  his  mane  till  it  stood 
on  end,  placed  his  finger  on  his  lip,  and 
stole  from  the  room  with  stealthy  tip- 
toeing. His  grotesque  imitation  of  stage 
**  busmess,"  and  the  portentous  gloom 
with  which  he  shook  his  dishevelled  locks 
as  he  finally  made  his  exit,  were  greeted 
with  a  burst  of  laughter. 

I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens 
shortly  after  this  at  a  concert,  accom- 
panied by  Maclise.  She  smiled  pleasantly 
and  gave  me  a  kindly  hand  shake  en  pas- 
sant. He  merely  bowed  with  a  muttered 
•*  How  d'ye  do."  The  pianistes  that  even- 
ing were  the  two  Misses  Wellcr.  The 
eldest  was  destined  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
celebrated  artist,  Elizabeth  Thompson, 
now  Lady  Butler,  the  other  afterwards  be- 


came Fred's  wife.  And  here  I  may  correct 
a  mistake  often  asserted  about  the  origin 
of  "Sam  Weller."  It  has  been  said  that 
Dickens  named  this  character  after  be- 
comino;  acquainted  with  the  Weller  fam- 
ily ;  whereas  **  Sam  "  was  created  many 
years  before  he  met  them.  The  introduc- 
tion took  place  at  a  public  dinner,  givea 
to  Dickens  in  Liverpool,  at  which  the 
Misses  Weller  played  the  piano.  He  was 
struck  by  the  talent  and  appearance  of 
these  ladies,  as  well  as  by  the  name ;  and 
was  presented  to  them  by  their  father. 
Dickens  introduced  his  friend  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, who  was  travelling;  with  him  (he  was 
brother-in-law  to  my  husband,  and  his 
young  wife  had  died,  leaving  him  with  two 
children),  and  who  afterwards  married  the 
elder  of  the  two  sisters.  It  was  singular 
that  this  evening's  entertainment  led  to 
the  marriage  of  both  the  Misses  Weller. 

After  Fred's  marriage  he  and  Mr.  Wel- 
ler came  to  stay  with  us  at  Southampton. 
Fred's  costume  was  as  eccentric  as  ever; 
his  **  Noah  "  coat  reached  nearly  to  his 
heels,  and  was  of  a  pronounced  mulberrv 
tint.  On  the  wide  collar  rested  the  ends 
of  his  long,  lank  hair.  He  was  a  martyr 
to  corns,  and  during  his  stav  suffered  ago- 
nies, but  he  managed  to  hooble  into  town, 
a  distance  of  three  miles,  with  my  hus- 
band. 

A  portrait  is  incomplete  without  shad- 
ows ;  witness  the  unreal  representations  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  glorious,  but  despotic. 
memory.     Dickens  was  far  from   being 
faultless,  indeed  he  was  often  very  disap- 
pointing, and  the  hard  edges  of  his  char- 
acter sometimes  required  softening  with  a 
sweetner,  />.,  a  brush  used  to  blend  tints 
together.     I  have  no  doubt  that  Dickens 
was  most  energetic  in  doing  good,  and  full 
of  warm  sympathy  for  poverty,  but  I  never, 
personally y  saw  any  instances  of  his  be- 
nevolence.   With  regard  to  governesses 
and  reduced  gentlewomen,  my  experience 
of  him  was,  indeed,  decidedly  disappoint- 
ing.    I  knew  two  ladies,  the  one  a  most 
estimable  governess,   the  other  a  strug- 
gling girl  artist,  whom   he   might  have 
greatlv  helped,  without  trouble    to  him- 
self; but  did  not.    This  latter  lady,  and 
her  sister  (who  has  since  attained  a  posi- 
tion in  the  musical  world)  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  introduce  to  the  charmed  circle  at 
the  house  of  the  eminent  cattle-painter, 
I  T.   Sidney  Cooper,  R  A.,  and  they  both 
received    encouragement    and    kindness 
from  him   and  also  from   Sergeant    Tal- 
fourd,  who  possessed  the  best  heart  of 
'  any  man  I  ever  met. 
'      Some  connections  of  my  husband  were 
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very  friendly  with  "Boz,"  before  he  at- 
tained his  greatest  prosperity,  and  they 
complained  to  me  how  cold  and  stand-on 
he  became,  in  his  exaltation.  One  lady 
who  had  been  for  years  on  most  familiar 
and  friendly  terms,  spoke  sorrowfully  of 
his  altered  disposition,  and  his  capricious 
treatment  of  her.  All  the  rest  of  his 
family  continued  the  same  friendliness, 
and  used  to  visit  at  this  lady's  house,  as 
well  as  at  mine,  and  they  made  no  ex- 
cuse for  him,  except  that  he  was  **so 
odd." 

This  lady  told  me  that  old  Mr.  Dickens, 
on  his  deathbed,  sent  for  her,  and  seemed 
quite  grateful  and  pleased  at  her  coming 
so  promptly.  He  thanked  her  warmly  for 
all  her  hospitality  to  his  family  and  tried 
to  offer  some  explanation  and  excuse  for 
the  change  in  his  son.  He  pleaded  that 
the  adulation  Charles  received  was  enough 
to  spoil  him.  In  the  midst  of  his  agi- 
tated talk,  while  he  still  held  her  hand 
clasped  in  his  trembling  fingers,  with  his 
fast-fading  eyes  gazing  sadly  in  her  face, 
the  door  opened  and  Charles  Dickens  en- 
tered. He  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
quite  startled  and  embarrassed. 

Mv  friend  stooped  and  kissed  the  old 
mans  forehead,  saying,  ** Good-bye,  dear 
old  friend,  I  shall  never  forget  you,  nor 
what  you  have  just  said.  And,  whatever 
happens,  1  shall  never  cease  to  think 
kindly  of  you  and  all  belong! ne:  to  you." 

He  looKed  wistfully  after  ner,  as  she 
bowed  to  his  son  when  leaving  the  room. 
She  caught  an  expression  of  indecision 
and  reeret  in  the  glance  Charles  cast  to- 
wards her,  and  marked  the  flush  deepen 
from  cheek  to  brow  as  he  returned  her 
salutation.  She  never  saw  either  of  them 
again. 

I  have  had  many  conversations  with 
**  mutual  friends,"  and  the  general  opinion 
I  gathered  is  embodied  in  the  remarks  of 
one,  who  had  every  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  real  state  of  affairs  with  regard 
to  his  domestic  difficulties  ;  but  I  am  not 
responsible  for  these  opinions. 

"  I  alwavs  pitied  Mrs.  Charles,"  she 
said,  "and  believe  she  was  less  to  be 
blamed  than  others.  Where  she  was 
wrong  was  in  neglecting  to  assert  herself 
in  the  beginning.  She  was  indolent  and 
easy-going,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  grad- 
ually ousted  out  of  her  proper  place.  It 
was  hard  to  be  repudiated  for  "unsuita- 
bilitv  "  by  her  husband,  after  being  the 
mother  of  his  ten  children  ;  and  to  be  de- 
posed and  banished  from  her  home,  while 
his  esteem  and  confidence  were  trans- 
ferred to  her  younger  sister.     She  must 


have  been  a  most  amiable  woman,  free 
from  all  mean  jealousy,  to  have  borne  so 
sweetly  his  preference  for  her  sister 
Mary.  From  his  own  words  one  cannot 
doubt  that  his  romantic  love  was  given  to 
her,  and  he  never  hesitated  to  speak  of  her 
as  his  ideal,  in  his  wife's  hearing.  When 
she  died,  he  kept  her  portrait  in  the  place 
of  honor  in  his  study,  and  mourned  as  one 
who  would  not  be  comforted.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  have  relatives  living  in  the  house 
with  a  young  married  couple,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  would  have  been  wise  to  have 
taken  warning  by  this  sentimental  episode. 
Like  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe, 
Mrs.  Charles  **had  so  many  children  she 
did  not  know  what  to  do,"  so  she  weakly 
allowed  herself  to  be  set  aside,  while  a 
more  energetic  person  managed  her  house- 
hold and  became  councillor  and  friend  to 
her  husband  and  children. 

"There  are  two  species  of  husbands 
difficult  to  live  with,  the  genius  and  the 
fool.  Perhaps  the  chances  of  happiness 
are  greater  with  the  fool ! " 

On  reading  Forsier's  "  Life  of  Dickens  " 
I  find  much  that  is  significant  of  Dickens^s 
"  unsnitability "  for  the  married  state. 
The  very  force  of  his  genius,  the  excita- 
bility of  his  overstrung  nature,  made  the 
repose  of  domesticity  impossible.  And 
yet  he  married  with  anection  for  his  wife, 
and  alwavs  looked  back  with  a  strange  re- 
curring fondness  to  the  place  where  their 
honeymoon  was  spent.  Perhaps  had  he 
not  conceived  such  a  romantic  attachment 
to  Mary  Hogarth  he  might  not  have  dis- 
covered so  much  unsnitability  in  her  sis- 
ter. "He  had  made  her  his  ideal  of  all 
moral  excellence."  When  she  died  "his 
grief  and  suffering  were  intense  and  af- 
fected him  through  many  years."  He 
wished  to  be  buried  beside  her,  and  when 
her  mother  was  placed  there  he  wrote  to 
iVIr.  Forster,  — 

**  It  is  a  great  trial  to  give  up  Mary's  grave, 
greater  than  I  can  possibly  express.'*  Years 
after  he  writes,  **  The  desire  to  be  buried  next 
her  is  as  strong  upon  me  as  ever  it  was  five 
years  ago,  and  I  know  that  it  will  never  dimin- 
ish. ...  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  being 
excluded  from  her  dust." 

"This  day  eleven  years  ago,  poor  dear 
Mary  died,"  he  wrote  from  Niagara. 

What  would  I  give  if  the  dear  girl  whose 
ashes  lie  in  Kensal  Green  had  lived  to  come 
so  far  along  with  us,  but  she  has  been  here 
manv  times,  I  doubt  not,  since  her  sweet  face 
faded  from  my  earthly  sight. 

In  the  year  before  he  died,  he  said,  — 

She  is  so  much  in  my  thoughts  at  all  times, 
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especially  when  I  am  successful,  and  have 
greatly  prospered  in  anything,  that  the  recol- 
lection of  her  is  an  essential  part  of  my  being, 
and  is  as  inseparable  from  my  existence  as  the 
beats  of  my  heart. 

With  this  haunting  memory  of  a  lost 
love  there  could  be  little  hope  of  happi- 
ness for  his  wife.  That  he  had  no  cause 
to  dislike  her  is  proved  by  his  own  words 
in  the  same  book.  He  continues  to  speak 
affectionately  of  her  for  several  years  ; 
insisted  upon  her  accompanying  him  to 
America,  and  spoke  of  her  in  the  following 
terms ;  — 

She  really  has  made  a  most  admirabie  traveller 
in  every  respect.  She  has  never  screamed,  or 
expressed  alarm,  under  circumstances  that 
would  have  fully  justified  her  doing  so  even 
in  my  eyes ;  has  never  given  way  to  despond- 
ency or  fatigue,  though  we  have  now  been 
travelling  incessantly  through  a  very  rough 
country  for  more  tnan  a  month,  and  have 
been,  as  you  may  suppose,  'most  thoroughly 
tired ;  has  always  accommodated  herself,  well 
and  cheerfully,  to  everything ;  and  has  pleased 
mc  very  much,  and  proved  herself  perfectly 
game.     (See  Forster's  **  Life,"  p.  168.) 

It  is  significant  that  Ihcy  were  alone, 
during  this  trial  of  her  temper,  nerves, 
and  endurance. 

Again  he  writes  of  her  as  taking  a  part 
in  theatricals. 

•*  But  only  think  of  Kate  playing  I  and  play- 
ing devilish  well,  I  assure  you  I  '*  and  con- 
cludes his  letter  with  a  perfect  rapture  at  the 
prospect  of  returning  to  his  home. 

**  Kiss  our  darlings  for  us.  We  shall  soon 
meet,  please  God,  and  Ix;  happier  and  merrier 
than  ever  wc  were,  in  all  our  lives.  .  .  .  Oh, 
home  —  home  —  home  — home — home — home 
—  Home!!  Mill  III!  " 

When  they  returned,  his  other  sister- 
in-law  came  to  live  with  them  in  1843, 
and  remained  with  his  children  after  his 
death. 

In  1857  Dickens  became  very  unsettled 
and  restless;  he  had,  in  the  intervening 
years,  confided  to  Mr.  Forster  much  dis- 
satisfaction. A  constant  want  of  some- 
thing unattainable  in  his  home. 

Then  Dickens  speaks  of  "  unrest,"  of 
"being  driven  by  irresistible  might,"  and 
concludes  with,  **  I  find  thai  the  skeleton 
in  my  domestic  closet  is  becoming  a  pretty 
big  one."  At  last  comes  the  crowning 
"  confidential  "  letter :  — 

Poor  Catherine  and  I  are  not  made  for  each 
other,  .ind  there  is  no  help  for  it.  It  is  not 
only  that  hhc  makes  me  uneasy  and  unhappy, 
but  that  I  make  her  so  too  —  and  much  more 
so.  She  is  exactly  what  you  know  in  the  way 
of  being  amiable  and  complying,  but  we  are 


I  strangely  ill-assorted  for  the  bond  there  is  be- 
j  twcen  us.  ...  If  I  were  sick  or  disabled  to- 
I  morrow,  I  know  how  sorry  she  would  be,  and 
I  how  deeply  grieved  myself  to  chink  how  we 
I  had  lost  each  other.     But  exactly  the  same 

incompatibility  would  arise  directly  I  was  well 

again,  etc.,  etc. 

In  his  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Forster's  reply 
Dickens  says :  — 

You  are  not  so  tolerant  as  perhaps  voa 
mi^ht  be  of  the  wayward  and  unsettled  feeling 
which  is  part  (I  suppose)  of  the  tenure  on 
which  one  holds  an  imai2;inative  life.  ...  I 
claim  no  immunitv  from  blame,  there  is  plenty 
of  fault  on  my  sine,  I  dare  say,  in  the  wav  A 
a  thousand  uncertainties,  caprices,  and  diffi- 
culties of  disposition;  but  only  one  thing  will 
alter  all  that,  and  that  is,  the  end  that  alters 
all. 

One  cannot  read  Mr.  Forster's  life  of 
his  friend  without  being  impressed  with 
the  great  lovableness  of  the  character  he 
depicts.  No  man  on  record  bad  more 
friends  or  fewer  enemies.  He  not  only 
attracted  and  inspired  the  deepest  affec- 
tion, but  he  retained  it.  In  every  relatioo 
of  life,  save  ont^  he  seems  to  have  beeo 
almost  perfect. 

I  did  not  again  meet  Dickens  for  many 
years,  owing  to  my  residing  near  South- 
ampton, and  also  to  the  coolness  that  had 
arisen  between  him  and  my  connections, 
who  always  remained  friendly  with  his 
wife.  Once  1  saw  him  at  St.  James* 
Theatre,  where  some  amateur  theatricals 
were  going  on  for  the  benefit  of  some  one, 
or  some  guild,  I  forget  which.  George 
Cruikshank  acted  Bombastes,  and  several 
celebrities  took  parts.  Coming  out  of  the 
theatre  I  was  close  to  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray, and  the  way  was  blocked  by  a  huge 
mountain  of  a  man  with  a  back  like  an 
insurmountable  wall  of  flesh.  I  heard 
Dickens  whisper  to  Thackeray  with  a 
chuckle,  — 

**Can  you  explain  whereabouts  is  sit* 
uatcd  the  small  of  that  man^s  back  ?  ** 

He  turned  his  head,  caught  mv  eye,  and 
threw  me  a  comic,  twinkhng  glance  and 
smiJe,  as  he  worked  his  way  past  the 
"man-mountain." 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  a  read- 
ing he  gave,  in  Southampton,  of  the 
**  Christmas  Carol."  It  was  splendidly 
read,  indeed  almost  acted  throughout,  his 
voice  and  countenance  were  altered  in 
accordance  with  each  character,  most  ef- 
fectively. He  was  greatly  changed  —  his 
face  lined  by  deep  furrows,  hair  grizzled 
and  thinned,  his  expression  care-worn  and 
clouded.  The  nostril  was  still  sensitive 
and  dilated  like  that  of  a  war-horse,  the 
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whole  aspect  spoke  of  power,  sensibility, 
and  eager  r3stlessness,  but  overcast  with 
a  shadow  which  blighted  its  geniality. 
The  open,  frank  steadiness  of  eye  was 
gone.  He  seemed  to  have  withered  and 
dwindled  into  a  smaller  man,  and  his 
former  flashy  style  of  dress  had  faded 
into  shabbiness.  The  thickness  of  utter- 
ance was  completely  conquered  by  his 
long  course  of  reading,  acting,  and  speak- 
ing, his  declamation  free  from  all  hurry 
and  indistinctness.  He  identified  himself 
completely  with  each  character,  seeming 
to  enjoy  the  fun  and  sympathize  with  the 
pathos  as  if  all  was  quite  new  to  him. 
He  held  his  audience  absorbed  in  the 
recital,  as  his  sonorous,  emphatic  tones 
(alternately  ringing  with  power,  or  thrill- 
ing with  tenderness)  gave  out  the  heart- 
stirring  "Carol." 

My  heart  so  went  out  to  him  that  I 
longed  for  a  touch  of  his  hand,  and  a 
kindly  word,  and  1  lingered  in  the  entrance 
of  the  assembly  room,  nearly  frozen  with 
cold,  to  wait  his  coming  out;  but  discov- 
ered he  had  left  by  means  of  a  window 
•near  his  platform. 

Shortly  before  his  death  I  wrote  to  him, 
begging  from  him  a  few  lines  in  support 
of  an  application  for  a  pension,  which  was 
being  addressed  to  an  eminent  statesman, 
in  behalf  of  the  aged  widow  of  a  well- 
known  author.  His  reply  was  curt,  and 
he  utterly  declined  to  write  a  line,  telling 
me  I  was  "absurdly  misinformed"  about 
his  influence  with  the  premier  in  ques- 
tion. He  was  certainly  disappointing 
sometimes. 

All  his  family  were  away  when  he  was 
seized  with  the  fit  which  terminated  in 
death;  only  Miss  Georgina  Hogarth  was 
with  him.  When  his  children  (who  were 
telegraphed  for)  arrived,  he  was  uncon- 
scious. 

His  wife  did  not  long  survive  him. 
They  have  met,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  where 
all  is  made  clear,  and  mistakes  and  mis- 
understandings cannot  exist.  Peace  be 
with  them  both ! 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
FREDERICK.   III. 

Every  one  who  last  June  witnessed  the 
glorious  procession  of  the  queen  to  and 
from  Westminster  Abbey,  will  ever  re- 
member one  royal  figure  towering  above 
all  the  rest,  the  crown-prince  of  Germany, 
as  he  was  then,  resplendent  in  his  silver 
helmet  and  the  white  tunic  of  the  Prussian 


Cuirassiers  —  the  very  picture  of  manly 
strength.  He  is  now  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  when  we  think  of  him  as  trav- 
elling from  San  Remo  to  Berlin  through 
storm  and  snow,  wrapped  up  in  his  grey 
Hohenzollern  cloak,  a  sad  and  silent  man, 
is  there  in  all  history  a  more  tragic  con- 
trast? But  there  beats  in  the  breast  oi 
Frederick  III.  the  same  stout  heart  that 
upheld  Frederick  1 1,  at  Hochkirchen.  He 
does  not  know  what  danger  means, 
whether  it  come  from  within  or  from  with- 
out. "  I  face  my  illness,"  he  said  to  his 
friends,  "as  I  faced  the  bullets  at  Kdnig- 
gratz  and  W6rth."  And  forward  he  rides 
undismayed,  following  the  trumpet  call  of 
duty,  and  not  swerving  one  inch  from  the 
straight  and  rugged  path  which  now  lies 
open  before  him. 

There  was  a  time  when  his  friends  im- 
agined a  very  different  career  for  him. 
They  believed  that  he  might  succeed  to 
the  throne  in  the  very  prime  Ox  manhood. 
His  father,  the  late  emperor,  then  Prince 
of  Prussia,  had  been  the  most  unpopular 
man  since  1848,  and  it  was  considered  by 
no  means  impossible  that  he  might  think 
it  right  to  decline  the  crown  and  to  abdi- 
cate in  favor  of  his  son.  The  star  of 
Prussia  was  very  low  in  1848,  and  it  sank 
lower  and  lower  during  the  last  years  of 
the  afflicted  king,  Frederick  William  IV. 
Few  people  only  were  aware  of  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  political  views 
of  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  chiefly  during 
his  stay  in  England,  and  the  best  spirits 
of  the  time  looked  upon  his  son.  Prince 
Frederick  William,  as  the  only  man  who 
could  be  trusted  to  inaugurate  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  Prussia.  His  marriage 
with  the  princess  royal  of  England  gave 
still  stronger  zest  to  these  hopes,  for  while 
he  was  trusted  as  likely  to  realize  the  na- 
tional yearnings  after  a  united  Germany, 
she  was  known  as  the  worthy  daughter  of 
her  father  and  mother,  at  that  time  the 
only  truly  constitutional  rulers  in  Europe. 
England  was  then  the  ideal  of  all  German 
Liberals,  and  a  close  political  alliance  with 
England  was  considered  the  best  solution 
of  all  European  difficulties.  Young  men, 
and  old  men  too,  dreamt  dreams,  little 
knowing  how  distant  their  fulfilment 
should  be,  and  how  dashed  with  sorrow, 
when  at  last  they  should  come  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

The  prince  himself  knew  probably  noth- 
ing about  the  hopes  that  were  then  cen- 
tred on  him,  but,  for  a  man  of  his  vigor 
and  his  eagerness  to  do  some  useful  work, 
the  long  years  of  inactivity  which  followed 
were  a  severe  trial.     It  has  been  the  tra- 
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dition  in  Prussia  that  the  heir  to  the  throne 
is  allowed  less  power  and  influence  than 
almost  anybody.  He  may  be  a  soldier, 
but,  whether  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  politician, 
he  is  expected  to  stand  aloof,  to  keep  si- 
lent and  to  obey.  In  the  violent  constitu- 
tional conflicts  which  began  soon  after  his 
father's  accession  to  the  throne,  the  young 
crown-prince  felt  himself  isolated  and  una- 
ble to  side  with  either  party  in  a  struggle 
the  nature  of  which  he  could  not  approve, 
and  the  distant  objects  of  which  he  was 
not  allowed  to  foresee.  What  could  be 
more  trying  to  him  than  this  enforced 
neutrality,  when  he  and  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him  felt,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  the  safety  of  the  throne  was 
being  jeopardized,  and  the  great  future  of 
Prussia,  as  the  leader  of  the  German  peo- 
ple, forfeited  forever? 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  im- 
agine that  the  vears  of  his  manhood  have 
been  passed  in  idleness.  Good  care  is 
taken  in  Prussia  that  no  one,  not  even  the 
heir  to  the  crown,  should  enjoy  a  sinecure. 
It  required  hard  work  for  the  crown-prince 
to  make  himself  a  soldier,  such  as  he  has 
proved  himself  in  two  wars,  but  he  never 
flinched  from  these  military  duties, 
whether  they  were  congenial  to  him  or 
not  Then  came  his  social  duties,  his 
constant  visits  to  foreign  courts,  his  rep- 
resentative functions  on  every  great  occa- 
sion in  Germany  or  in  Prussia.  And, 
besides  these  public  duties,  he  made 
plenty  of  work  for  himself  in  which, 
helped  and  inspired  by  the  crown-prin- 
cess, he  could  more  freely  follow  the 
natural  bent  of  his  mind  and  his  heart. 
The  pupil  of  Professor  Curtius,  he  pre- 
served through  life  a  warm  interest  in 
historical  and  archaeological  researches. 
When  he  was  able  to  help  he  was  leady 
to  do  so,  and  a  limited  sphere  of  inde- 
pendent action  was  at  last  given  him, 
as  the  patron  of  all  museums  and  col- 
lections of  works  of  art  in  Prussia.  The 
conscientious  discharge  of  these  duties, 
often  under  considerable  difficulties,  has 
borne  ample  fruit,  and  will  not  easily  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  worked  under 
him  and  with  him.  And  as  the  crown- 
princess  assisted  him,  so  he  was  able  to 
support  the  crown-princess  in  her  indefat- 
igable endeavors  to  improve  the  educa- 
tion of  women,  the  nursing  of  the  poor, 
the  sanitary  stale  of  dwellings,  and  in 
many  other  social  reforms  which  were  far 
from  popular  when  they  were  first  started 
in  Prussia  by  an  Englishwoman.  Only  in 
political  questions  which  were  so  near  his 
heart  he  had  no  voice,  nay,  his  own  ideas 


had  often  to  be  kept  concealed,  lest  they 
might  encounter  even  more  determined 
opposition  than  they  would  if  advaoced 
by  others.  The  political  views  of  the 
crown-prince  and  those  who  thought  with 
him  have  often  been  criticised,  and  the 
best  answer  to  them  has  been  found  in  the 
success  of  that  policy  of  which  neither  he 
nor  his  father,  when  he  was  still  Prince 
of  Prussia,  could  fully  approve.  Men 
think,  because  they  are  wiser  now,  they 
were  wiser  then ;  but  a  successful  policy 
is  not  necessarily  the  wisest  policy. 

There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will. 

During  the  Crimean  war  there  were 
most  competent  judges  who  considered  an 
alliance  of  Prussia  with  Austria  and  the 
western  powers  as  the  wisest  policy,  and 
who  looked  on  the  course  adopted  by  the 
wavering  brain  of  Frederick  William  IV. 
as  disastrous  to  the  future  of  Germany. 
Those  who  persuaded  the  king  of  Prussia 
to  side  with  Russia  may  no  doubt  point 
with  pride  to  the  immense  success  which. 
their  policy  has  since  achieved.  They 
may  claim  the  merit  of  having  cajolea 
Russia  into  neutrality  during  the  Austrian 
campaign,  and  again  of  having  secured 
her  sympathies  by  secret  promises  during 
the  1*  ranco-German  war.  But  they  forget 
that  an  open  alliance  of  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria with  England,  France,  and  Italy  mi^ht 
have  prevented  the  Crimean  war  alto- 
gether, and  many  of  the  fatal  consequences 
that  have  sprung  from  it.  Anyhow,  we 
have  now  reached  again  the  same  point 
where  the  principal  nations  of  Europe 
stood  before  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean 
war.  iMany  changes,  no  doubt,  have  taken 
place  in  the  mean  time,  but  the  fundamen- 
tal question  remains  the  same,  How  can 
the  permanent  peace  of  Europe  be  se- 
cured ?  So  long  as  that  question  remains 
unanswered,  so  long  as  that  old  riddle  re- 
mains unsolved,  the  new  emperor  need  not 
think  that  even  now  he  has  come  too  late, 
or  that  his  father  has  left  him  no  laurels 
to  win. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  Germanic 

nations  of   Europe  and  America  can  be 

made  to  combine,  and  to  form  a  league  of 

peace  which   will   make   w^ar  in  Kurope 

impossible.     It  is  no  secret  that  the  for^ 

mation  of  such  a  league  has  been  the  chief 

i  aim  of  German  diplomacy  ever  since  1872. 

'  That  league  was  to  be  formed  en  the  uH 

\ possidetis  principle,  not  for  offensive,  but 

i  entirely  for  defensive    purposes.     Much 

;  progress  has  already  been  made,  and  noth- 

\  ing  has  done  so  much  to  clear  the  political 
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atmosphere  of  Europe  as  the  recent  pub- 
lication of  the  treaty,  concluded  some 
years  ago,  between  Germany  and  Austria. 
Though  it  may  have  been  known  before 
to  those  whom  it  most  concerns,  its  simple 
avowal  has  opened  the  eyes  of  both  the 
Russian  and  the  French  people,  and  has 
shown  them  what  are  the  risks  which  they 
have  to  face  if  they  mean  once  more  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  Europe.  The  treaty  of 
amity  between  Germany  and  Italy  has  not 
yet  been  divulged,  but  politicians  must  be 
very  dull  if  they  cannot  guess  its  spirit. 
That  Spain  and  Sweden  are  animated  by 
the  same  love  of  peace  as  Germany,  and 
that  they  anticipate  danger  from  the  same 
quarters  which  threaten  Germany  on  the 
east  and  on  the  west,  has  likewise  been 
shown  by  signs  that  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood. What  remains  to  be  done  in  order 
to  complete  the  European  league  of  peace  ? 
Nothing  but  a  clear  understanding  be- 
tween Germany  and  England.  This  is 
the  work  which  Providence  seems  to  have 
carved  out  for  the  present  emperor  of 
Germany.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost, 
and  he  should  try  to  achieve  it  with  all  his 
might. 

it  is  not  an  easy  work;  if  it  were,  it 
would  not  have  been  delayed  so  long. 
But  never  was  there  a  time  more  favor- 
able than  now.  England  and  America 
are  forgetting  their  petty  rivalries,  and 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  that  war  between  two  kindred 
nations  would  be  an  absurdity,  and  that  all 
questions  that  might  lead  to  war  should 
be  decided  by  arbitration.  The  recogni- 
tion of  such  a  principle  by  two  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  in  the  world  must 
react  in  time  on  the  minds  of  European 
statesmen.  England  and  Germany  too  are 
kindred  nations,  and  though  divided  by 
the  •*  silver  streak,"  they  feel  more  and 
more,  as  dynastic  policy  is  giving  way 
before  the  supremacy  of  the  national  will, 
that  blood  is  thicker  than  water.  The 
little  squabbles  arising  from  the  new  colo- 
nial enterprises  of  Germany  are  unworthy 
of  two  great  nations.  There  is  room  in 
the  world  for  both  of  them,  and  even  side 
by  side  no  colonists  can  work  so  heartily 
together  as  Germans  and  Eni;lishmen. 

But  what  makes  the  present  moment 
particularly  favorable  for  diplomatic  action 
is  the  existence  of  a  strong  government  in 
England,  a  government  above  party,  or 
representing  the  best  elements  of  both 
parties.  Even  those  who  form  the  oppo- 
sition seem,  with  few  exceptions,  to  be 
inspired  by  the  same  sentiments  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  policy  as  those  which  Lord 


Salisbury    has    very    i> 
There  is,  of  course,  a  stVv 
England  should  not  with 
enter  on  a  quarrel  with  Fran^. 
is  no  necessity  whatever  for  tha 
ever  England  and  Germany  can  c. 
perfect  mutual  understanaing,  the  . 
of  peace  will  become  so  powerful  th.» 
gun  can  be  fired  in  the  whole  of  Euro^ 
against  the  combined  and  compact  will  o. 
England,  Germany,  Austria,   Italy,   Swe- 
den, and  Spain.     To  no  countries  will  the 
formation  of  such  a  league  be  a  greater 
blessing  than  to  those  against  whom  it 
may  seem  to  be  formed,  France  and  Rus- 
sia.    If  Russia  can  be  taught  that  wars  of 
conquest  in  Europe  are  hereafter  a  sheer 
impossibility,  she  may  continue  the  con- 
quest of  central  Asia,  or,  belter  still,  begin 
the  real  conquest  of  Russia  by  means  of 
agriculture,    industry,    schools,   universi- 
ties, and  political  organization.    If  France 
finds  herself  faced  once  for  all  by  the 
determined    no    of    England,    Germanv, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain,  she  may  agafn 
enjoy  peace  with  honor  at  home,  and  this 
her  toiling  millions  will  soon  learn  to  ap- 
preciate far  better  than    honor  without 
peace  abroad. 

No  doubt  such  a  peace-insurance  re- 
quires premiums.  Each  country  will  have 
to  sacrifice  something,  and  make  up  its 
mind  once  for  all  as  to  its  alliances  in  the 
future.  England  has  to  choose  between 
an  alliance  with  Russia  and  France,  or  an 
alliance  with  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Sweden.  The  former  means 
chronic  war,  the  latter  peace,  at  least,  for 
some  time  to  come.  As  to  a  mere  dally- 
ing policy,  it  is  not  only  unworthy  of  a 
great  nation,  but  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe  threatens  to  become  suicidal. 
Nor  should  there  be  any  secrecy  about  all 
this,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween Germany  and  Austria,  there  should 
be  perfect  outspokenness  between  nation 
and  nation.  The  benefit  will  be  immeas- 
urable. England,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Sweden,  and  Spain,  all  want  peace.  Not 
one  of  them  wants  an  inch  of  ground  in 
Europe  more  than  they  have  at  present, 
and  yet  they  are  crushed  and  crippled  by 
their  military  armaments  which  are  neces- 
sitated solely  by  the  unfulfilled  ambition 
of  France  and  Russia.  The  majority  of 
the  French  nation  is  still  hankering  for 
war,  and  if  Russia  could  only  be  per- 
suaded to  join  the  French  republic 
against  the  German  Empire  we  should 
have  another  war  more  terrible  than  any 
which  our  century  has  witnessed. 

But  will  not  even  France  and   Russia 
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combined  recoil  before  the  determined 
and  united  will  of  Europe?  The  present 
emperor  of  Germany  is  a  true  German, 
but  he  knows  that  above  patriotism  there 
soar  the  higher  duties  of  humanity.  The 
present  government  in  England  is  a  patri- 
otic rather  than  a  party  government,  and 
it  has  learnt  this  one  lesson  at  least  from 
the  experience  of  free  trade,  that  the 
welfare  of  every  country  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  its  neighbors. 
The  present  government  may  dare  to  do 
what  no  mere  party  government  would 
have  power  to  do.  It  can  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  nation,  and  pledge  the 
good  faith,  not  of  one  party  only,  but  of 
the  English  people  at  large,  in  support  of 
a  foreign  policy  which  would  change,  as 
if  by  magic,  the  whole  face  of  the  world, 
and  relieve  millions  of  toiling  and  almost 
starving  people  from  the  crushing  weight 
of  what  is  called  the  armed  peace  of 
Europe. 

There  is  here  a  glorious  battle  to  win, 
more  glorious  even  than  Koniggratz  and 
Sedan,  and  whatever  the  future  may  have 
in  store  for  the  new  emperor,  this  work  is 
distinctly  pointed  out  for  him  to  do.  He 
has  often,  brave  soldier  that  he  is,  ex- 
pressed his  horror  of  war,  and  has  never 
hesitated  to  show  his  love  and  admiration 
for  England,  sometimes  perhaps  more 
than  his  own  countrymen  have  liked. 
What  the  feelings  of  the  English  people 
are  for  him  and  his  consort  has  been 
clearly  shown  during  the  last  weeks.  En- 
gland has  been  truly  mourning,  and  not 
even  in  their  own  country  could  more  fer- 
vent prayers  have  been  offered  for  the 
emperor  and  the  empress,  or  more  hearty 
sympathy  have  been  expressed  for  them 
in  their  sore  trials.  Whatever  the  terms 
may  be  on  which  England  can  join  the 
league  of  peace,  the  emperor  may  be 
trusted  as  an  honest  friend  and  mediator. 
His  task  will  be  no  easy  one,  for  his 
loyalty  will  never  allow  him  to  forget  what 
is  due  to  Russia  as  a  powerful  neighbor, 
and  on  many  occasions  a  faithful  ally. 
And  if  any  one  is  strong  enough  in  Ger- 
many to  dare  to  satisfy  some  of  the  na- 
tional desires  of  France,  it  is  again  he 
alone  who  as  crown  prince  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  life  for  the  reconquest  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  His  impulses  are 
generous,  sometimes  too  generous,  and 
will  have  to  be  moderated  by  that  wise 
counsellor  to  whom  the  new  emperor  looks 
up  with  the  same  trust  and  loyalty  as  his 
father  before  him.  lUit  if  the  new  em- 
peror craves  for  work,  real  work  that  is 
worth  living  for,  the  work  is  there  ready 


for  him.  As  long  as  there  is  life  there  is 
hope,  and  as  long  as  there  is  hope  there 
ought  to  be  life  and  work  and  devotion  to 
royal  duty.  The  greatest  of  the  Hohea- 
zollerns  nave  always  been  distinguished 
by  their  indefatigable  industry,  their  self- 
denial,  and  their  exalted  sense  of  duty. 
The  world  will  wait  and  watch  with  the 
deepest  interest  whether  even  the  shadow 
of  death,  under  which,  after  all,  all  humaa 
endeavor  has  to  be  carried  on,  will  be  able 
to  darken,  or  will  not  rather  bring  out  iq 
fuller  relief  the  noble  qualities  inherited 
by  the  present  emperor,  and  which  from 
his  earliest  youth  have  made  him  the 
hope  and  the  darling  of  his  people. 

F.  Max  Muller. 


From  Murra/s  MagaxiiM. 
SOME    RECOLLECTIONS    OF    THE    NEW 
CROWN-PRINCE  OF  GERMANY. 

BY  A  FORMER  TUTOR. 

It  was  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
years  ago  that  I  last  saw  Prince  William 
—  as  I  must  still  call  him — but  if  it  be 
true  that  the  child  is  father  to  the  man, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  estimate  of  him 
which  commonly  prevails  in  England  is 
mistaken.  That  Prince  William  when 
I  knew  him  was  a  frank,  well-maoDered« 
genial  boy,  I  am  quite  sure.  That  he  has 
developed  nowadays  into  an  imperious 
martinet,  I  for  one  find  it  impossible  to 
believe.  Indeed  I  heard  only  the  other 
day  from  a  German  lady,  whose  friends 
had  received  him  in  their  house  on  the 
occasion  of  some  recent  military  mancen* 
vres,  that  host  and  hostess  had  been 
charmed  by  his  courtesy  and  kindly  con- 
sideration. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  prince  came 
about  very  accidentally.  After  taking  my 
degree  at  Oxford,  I  went  to  Germany  to 
learn  the  language.  Of  what  use,  in  a 
commercial  sense,  at  least,  the  language 
was  to  be  to  me  when  learned,  I  had,  it 
must  be  confessed,  no  very  clear  idea ; 
nor  indeed  have  I  formed  one  since.  Six 
months*  residence  at  Heidelberg  taught 
me  a  fair  number  of  Americanisms,  but 
very  little  German,  so  I  determined  to 
move  out  of  the  track  of  the  English-speak- 
ing population,  and  October,  1873,  tound 
me  established  in  Berlin.  Among  other 
introductions  with  which  I  was  furnished 
was  one  to  a  leading  savant  oi  the  univer- 
sity. Professor  H .    The  day  after  I 

had  left  my  card  and  the  letter  of  intr> 
i  duction  at   the  professor^s  house,   I 
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chived  a  line  from  him,  asking  me  to  call 
upon  him  at  the  university. 

At  the  time  fixed  I  duly  appeared,  and 
after  two  or  three  indifferent  remarks  he 
asked  if  I  was  prepared  to  undertake 
some  tuition.  No,  I  replied,  I  had 
come  to  Berlin  to  learn,  not  to  teach.  I 
had  been  told,  I  remembered,  by  a  pro- 
fessor in  Heidelberg  shortly  before,  that 
if  I  undertook  tuition,  it  was  possible  I 
might  receive  as  much  as  two  shillings 
per  lesson.  But  from  the  magnificence  of 
this  career  I  resolutely  averted  my  gaze. 
"It  is,  however,"  persisted  the  professor, 
'•in  a  family  of  a  certain  distinction."  I 
bowed,  but  said  no  more,  till  the  professor 
explained  that  the  family  was  that  of  the 
crown-prince,  that  the  Frau  Kronprinz- 
essin  was  seeking  for  an  English  tutor  for 
her  two  eldest  sons. 

This  was  entirely  a  different  matter. 
Now  not  my  poverty  but  my  will  con- 
sented; the  only  difficulty  was  that  my 
little  better  than  schoolboy  acquaintance 
with  English  history  and  English  litera- 
ture did  not  justify  me  in  taking  part  in 
the  education  of  the  future  ruler  of  the 
German  empire,  who  numbered  men  like 
Gneist  among  his  tutors.  But  Professor 
H reassured  me ;  I  had  taken  a  de- 
gree that  implied  at  least  some  knowl- 
edge of  English,  and  the  crown-princess 
wished,  he  said,  that  her  sons*  English 
tutor  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
their  own  age. 

It  was  arranged  that  I  should  go  next 
day  to  the  crown-prince's  palace  to  see 
the  governor  of  the  young  princes,  General 

von  G ;  and  I  well  remember  how  I 

reconnoitred  the  approaches  from  a  dis- 
tance, before  I  mustered  courage  to  walk 
up  under  the  big  porte  cochlre.  In  my 
confusion,  I  failed  to  find  the  bell ;  the 
sentries  could  not  understand  my  German, 
still  less  could  I  understand  theirs.  How 
at  last  I  got  in  I  know  not,  but  when  at 
length  I  did,  I  was  immeasurably  relieved 
to  find  that  the  hall  porter  knew  what  I 
bad  come  about,  and  I  was  conducted  to 

General  von  G at  once.     At  a  later 

period,  I  learned  that  there  was  a  humbler 
door  in  the  side  street  for  the  use  of  the 
household,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  me  to  affront  the  presented  arms  of  the 
sentries,  or  the  gaze  of  the  passers-by  on 
the  Unterden  Linden.  I  had  expected  to 
be  asked  to  send  to  England  for  testimo- 
nials ;  but  the  general,  who  by  the  way 
spoke  English  with  great  fluency  and  al- 
most entire  accuracy,  appeared  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  professor's  recommenda- 
tion, and  it  was  settled  that  I  should  come 


next  day  and  be  presented  to  the  crown 
prince  and  princess,  and  then  the  lessons 
should  begin  at  once.  Prince  William 
was  to  have  one  hour  every  day ;  but  for 
the  present,  Prince  Henry  would  continue 
his  with  the  English  governess. 

The  following  afternoon  I  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  crown-princess. 
She  was  anxious,  she  said,  that  her  son 
should  acquire  a  good  English  accent; 
she  herself  was  told  by  her  friends  when 
she  went  home  that  she  had  lost  the  art  of 
talking  pure  English.  I  replied  that  in 
that  case  my  ears  must  hav3  been  dulled 
by  my  residence  abroad;  and  I  plumed 
myself  not  a  little  upon  my  courtier-like 
answer,  till  I  was  told  afterwards  that  it 
was  great  presumption  in  me  to  have  an- 
swered at  all.  After  enquiring  for  more 
than  one  of  her  friends  among  the  author- 
ities at  Oxford,  the  princess  went  on  to  say 
that  she  wished  Prince  William  to  read 
Milton  and  Bunyan.  "  Paradise  Lost,"  or 
at  least  the  first  few  books,  we  accord- 
ingly studied  with  the  most  painstaking 
care.  On  one  occasion  I  remember  her 
Royal  Highness  sent  for  me  to  say  what 
she  wished  read  after  "Paradise  Lost" 
was  finished,  and  I  was  regretfully  com- 
pelled  to  acknowledge  that  we  had  only 
arrived  at  the  second  book,  and  that  there 
was  little  prospect  of  our  "wandering 
steps  and  slow "  reaching  the  gates  of 
Paradise  for  at  least  another  twelvemonth. 
But  I  am  anticipating. 

From  the  crown-princess,  I  was  taken 
to  the  crown-prince's  appartementy  but  he 
was  engaged,  and  I  could  not  see  him. 
Indeed,  I  never  saw  him  to  speak  to  but 
once,  when  he  came  suddenly  into  the 
room  as  we  were  at  our  lessons,  to  ask  if 
I  had  enjoyed  a  review  for  which  he  had 
been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  special  order 
of  admission,  as  he  did  on  more  than  one 
similar  occasion,  and  I  only  recognized 
who  was  speaking  to  me  by  the  field- 
marshal's  bdtoHs  crossed  upon  the  collar 
of  his  military  frock.  But  though  I  did 
not  see  him,  I  heard  of  him  incessantly 
from  his  sons,  who  were  evidently  devoted 
to  him.  "Papa  says  this,"  and  "Papa 
thinks  that,"  "  I  will  ask  about  it,"  were 
phrases  that  I  heard  every  day  of  my  life  ; 
and  it  needed  but  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  vie  intime  of  that  imperial  household 
to  know  that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the 
opinion  of  the  outside  public  did  not  err 
in  ascribing  to  the  crown-prince  a  charac- 
ter of  frank  and  genial  kind-heartedness. 

Of  his  simple  and  affable  good-nature  I 
saw  an  amusing  instance  on  the  occasion 
of  another  review.    There   had  been   a 
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erand  parade  of  the  troops  forming  the 
Potsdam  garrison.  It  was  in  honor,  if  I 
recollect  right,  of  the  emperor's  birthday. 
The  whole  of  the  royal  family  had  been 
present,  and  after  all  was  over,  Potsdam 
station  was  thronged  with  guests  on  their 
way  back  to  Berlin.  The  train  was  just 
ready  to  start,  when  the  crown-prince 
drove  up  in  his  victoria  with  an  equerry 
by  his  side.  He  was  ceremoniously  es- 
corted to  the  foot  of  the  portable  steps 
leading  from  the  low  platform  to  the  door 
of  the  carriage  that  had  been  reserved  for 
him.  He  was  just  going  to  get  in,  when 
in  an  adjoining  compartment  he  caught 
sight  of  an  oAicer  of  his  acquaintance. 
"  We'll  get  in  there,"  he  said.  **  But,  your 
Imperial  Highness,"  protested  the  aston- 
ished official,  **  it's  second-class  !  "  **  What 
matters  that.**"  laughed  the  crown-prince, 
and  catching  hold  of  the  door-handle,  up 
he  clambered,  and  the  train  moved  off. 
But  never  shall  I  forget  the  face  of  horror 
with  which  the  station-master  rushed  into 
his  office  to  telegraph  to  the  Berlin  author- 
ities that  their  future  emperor  might 
shortly  be  expected  to  arrive,  travelling 
second-class. 

It  was  at  this  same  review  that  I  first 
saw  my  two  young  princes  in  uniform. 
They  had  recently  been  gazetted  as  sec- 
ond lieutenants  in  his  Majesty's  First 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards.  Even  among 
the  splendid  troops  of  the  Prussian  Guard, 
the  First  Regiment  arc  conspicuous  as  a 
race  of  giants,  and  their  stature  is  made 
yet  more  lofty  by  the  headdress  that  they 
wear.  What  its  correct  name  may  be  I 
know  not,  but  it  may  often  be  seen  in  pic- 
tures of  the  time  of  the  great  Federick, 
and  except  that  it  is  taller,  it  looks  not 
unlike  a  mitre  without  the  division  down 
the  centre.  In  this  towering  head-gear, 
little  Prince  Henry,  who  was  only  aged 
eleven,  looked  for  all  the  world,  as  he 
marched  past  by  the  side  of  his  men,  as  if 
his  childish  face  was  situated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  body.  The  Prussian  troops 
have  an  exceptionally  long  parade-step, 
and  the  boy  tried  hard  to  keep  pace ;  but 
the  effort  was  too  severe,  and  every  now 
and  then  he  was  forced  to  trot  a  little  way. 
But  as  he  passed  his  grandfather,  he 
dressed  up  correctly,  and  then  as  he  came 
to  the  salute,  regardless  of  discipline, 
looked  up  and  smiled  in  conscious  satis- 
faction. 

Reviews  and  similar  state  functions 
were  the  only  interruptions  to  the  work  of 
the  young  princes.  I  remember  that  a 
week  or  two  before  Christmas,  thinking 
that  I  should  like  to  go  home  for  a  few 


days,  I  asked  General  von  G  ,  who 
was  always  present  durin?  our  lessooA, 
sitting  at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  whea 
the  holidays  began.  "  The  prince  never 
has  any  holidays,"  was  the  startling  reply, 
and  it  was  strictly  true.  An  hour's  lec- 
ture at  a  German  university  never  lasts 
longer  than  three-quarters  ot  an  hour,  but 
Prince  William  went  on  for  the  entire 
morning,  w^ith  only  the  half-minute*s  break 
that  was  afforded  as  one  professor  rose  to 
go,  and  a  second  entered  the  room  and 
took  his  place.  And  if  the  full  tale  of 
sixty  minutes  was  reduced  by  one  through 
the  unpunctuality  of  the  master,  a  heavy 
frown  used  to  cloud  the  kindly  features  oSF 
his  governor. 

And  judging  not  only  by  the  prince's 
general  intelligence  and  information, 
which  was  quite  exceptional  for  his  Sif^e 
(for  of  course  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
testing  his  scholastic  attainments  beyond 
my  own  special  subject),  but  by  his  knowl- 
ecfge  of  English,  it  certainly  must  be  con- 
fessed that  this  system  was  successful. 
After  an  experience  of  teaching  many  hun- 
dreds of  English  boys  of  the  same  age,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Prince  William 
could  write  English  as  well,  and  knew  as 
much  of  English  history  and  English  lit- 
erature, as  boys  of  fifteen  at  an  ordinary 
English  public  school.  His  mistakes  in 
composition  were,  no  doubt,  of  a  different 
class.  He  wrote  Germanisms,  while  an 
English  lad's  faults  would  rather  be  slip- 
shod grammar,  or  colloquialisms.  But  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  expressing  himself  in 
English  so  as  to  make  his  meaning  ]>er- 
fectly  distinct ;  while  as  for  talking,  he 
spoke  it  just  as  fluently  as  I  did.  On  one 
occasion,  I  remember,  he  brought  me  a 
birthday  letter  to  Queen  Victoria  to  cor- 
rect. I  went  through  the  first  page  wiib 
him,  pointing  out  that  we  should  turn  this 
phrase  that  way,  and  alter  the  other  to 
something  else,  till  I  stoj)ped  short  and 
told  him  that  the  whole  of  the  letter  was 
perfectly  intelligible,  and  that  probably 
his  grandmother  would  sooner  receive  a 
letter  from  him  than  a  letter  from  me. 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  nat- 
ural than  the  lives  the  princes  lived. 
Whether  in  their  schoolrooms,  their  meals, 
or  the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated, 
there  was  but  little  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  children  of  any  gentleman  of 
good  fortune.  The  words  •*  Royal  High- 
ness "  were  never  used.  "  Prince "  or 
"  Prince  William  "  was  the  universal  form, 
except  indeed  from  their  governor,  who 
more  often  perhaps  used  the  phrase  /m^ 
d^r  Prinz.    Certainly,  however,  the   /«, 
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which  naturally  belongs  to  the  German 
schoolboy,  was  replaced  by  the  more  re- 
spectful Ste,  We  used  to  shake  hands 
unceremoniously  every  day,  and  Prince 
William  would  chat  about  what  he  had 
been  doin?;  that  Professor  Helmholz  had 
told  him  this,  or  that  Count  Moltke  had 
explained  to  him  that ;  or  a^in  he  would 
enquire  whether  I  had  been  present  at 
such  and  such  a  concert,  or  seen  the  last 
new  play.  He  was  very  fond,  I  remem- 
ber, of  fairy  stories,  and  lent  me  more 
than  one  of  Lord  Brabourne's  books. 
And  much  excitement  was  caused  on  one 
occasion  in  the  unfashionable  street  in 
which  I  lodged,  by  tl  fourgon^  with  two 
servants  in  the  imperial  liveries,  driving 
up  to  deliver  one  of  these  volumes  at  my 
rooms.  In  return  I  gave  him  a  copy  of 
'*  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  but  I  doubt  if  its 
fun  impressed  him  as  much  as  it  might 
have  done. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
Prince  William's  crippled  arm  that  is  far 
from  accurate.  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  close  beside  him  every  day  for 
weeks,  before  I  ever  noticed  that  his  arm 
was  in  any  way  different  from  that  of  other 
people.  Even  then,  1  only  observed  it, 
because  my  attention  was  called  to  it  by 
others.  Then  I  perceived  that  the  left 
arm  was  always  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
attitude,  and  that  the  prince  could  only 
move  it  very  slightly,  bending  it  a  little 
up  or  a  little  down  from  its  normal  posi' 
tion  across  his  body,  as  though  it  were 
fixed  in  an  invisible  sling;  and  that  if  he 
wished  to  use  it  to  steady  the  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  he  was  writing,  he  was 
obliged  to  raise  it  on  to  the  table  with  the 
other  hand.  No  doubt  this  lack  of  power 
is  a  great  loss  and  inconvenience,  espe- 
cially to  so  ardent  a  soldier  as  Prince 
William,  for  it  compels  him,  I  under- 
stand, to  ride  only  horses  that  have  been 
specially  trained  (or  his  use,  but  it  is  for- 
tunately no  disfigurement  whatever. 

It  was  not  often  I  was  reminded  of  the 
existence  of  the  restraints  of  a  court.  Still 
on  one  occasion  when  I  told  Prince  Hein- 
rich,  who  persisted  in  an  incapacity  to 
distinguish  "who  "and  "how,"tnat  if  he 
made  the  mistake  again,  I  should  have  to 
set  him  to  write  out  each^word  a  hundred 
times,  I  was  warned  by  a  slight  rise  in  the 
eyebrows  of  the  watchful  general,  that 
princes  might  not  be  set  impositions  like 
meaner  folk.  Another  time  it  was  Prince 
Heinrich  himself  who  reminded  me,  and 
on  this  wise.  We  were  reading  the  story 
of  the  boyhood  of  King  Alfred,  how  his 
mother  promised  to  give  him  her  illumi- 


nated song-book  as  soon  as  he  could  read 
it,  and  how  he  went  out  and  found  himself 
a  master,  and  soon  learned  to  read.  I 
was  endeavoring  to  cultivate  his  faculty 
of  historical  criticism,  by  showing  that  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  dates  proved  the 
story  impossible.    "  Oh  !  of  course  it  can't 

be  true,   Mr. ,"  burst  in    the  young 

prince;  "why,  I  am  very  nearly  twelve, 
and  I  should  never  be  allowed  to  go  about 
Berlin  by  myself." 

Indeed,  the  history  that  we  read  was 
chiefly  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or,  as  in 
those  days  I  should  have  been  careful  to 
call  them,  the  "Old  English."  I  have 
often  since  felt  constrained  to  trust  that 
my  successors  made  more  rapid  progress 
through  the  centuries  than  I  did.  Other- 
wise I  fear  Prince  William  can  hardly  yet 
have  heard  of  the  death  of  Queen  Anne. 
Not  but  that  there  were  advantages  in  re- 
maining among  the  musty  records  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  I  used  to  wonder  how,  when 
we  came  to  the  reign  of  George  III.,  I 
should  manage  to  tell  Prince  William  my 
honest  opinion  of  his  ancestor's  capacities 
as  a  statesman,  or  of  the  prince  regent's 
claim  to  the  title  of  the  first  gentleman  of 
Europe. 

But  one  day  I  was  forced  to  confront  a 
somewhat  similar  problem.  I  had  no 
sooner  opened  the  door  of  his  schoolroom 
than  the  prince  met  me.  **  Mr. ,  Un- 
cle  "(I  dare  not  give  the  name,  lest 

Mr.  Labouchere  should  give  notice  of  a 
question  on  the  subject  in  the   House  of 

commons),  "  Uncle says  that  Oliver 

Cromwell  was  a  horrid  beast.  What  do 
you  think?" 

What  my  answer  was,  I  have  quite  for- 
gotten. 

There  was  an  old  servant  of  the  prince's 
who  was  rather  a  bSt€  noire  of  mine.  I 
often  longed  to  tip  him,  but  could  never 
muster  up  sufficient  courage.  Prince 
William  once  had  a  day's  holiday  on  a 
Saturday,  and  so  I  ran  over  to  Dresden. 
When  I  got  there,  I  telegraphed  for  leave 
to  omit  the  Monday's  lesson  also.  The 
following  Tuesday,  the  old  man  said 
something  to  me  about  the  expense  of 
telegraphing.  Supposing  that  there  had 
been  some  extra  charge,  I  took  out  some 
money,  and  asked  how  much.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  only  feared  that  the  tele- 
gram had  cost  me  a  good  deal.  I  verily 
believe  he  wanted  to  tip  me,  only  that  he 
was  just  as  shy  as  I  was. 

But  the  dog  heats  of  July  had  come,  and 
Berlin,  not  yet  supplied  with  its  admirable 
drainage  systen  of  to-day,  was  becoming 
unbearable.    The  princes  were  to  remove 
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to  Potsdam,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember were  to  be  entered  at  the  Gym- 
nasium at  Cassel.  So  I  resigned  my  post, 
but  I  still  hold  an  imposing  document 
sealed  with  the  imperial  arms,  testifying 
that  my  "  lessons  were  attended  with  great 
success,  and  had  given  general  satisfac- 
tion." Since  then  I  have  given  many 
hundreds  of  lessons  to  many  hundreds  of 
boys.  Some  of  them,  I  trust,  have  been 
attended  with  success,  and  have  given 
satisfaction.  But  a  more  promising  pupil 
than  Prince  William,  or  more  gentlemanly, 
frank,  and  natural  boys  than  both  Prince 
William  and  his  younger  brother,  I  can 
honestly  say  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to 
meet  with. 
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THE  STORY  OF  HIS  TRIAL,    1679-80. 

Little  did  Samuel  Pepys  dream  of  the 
trouble  that  there  was  in  store  for  him, 
when,  in  July,  1673,  he  received  his  patent 
as  secretary  to  the  new  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty, which  had  been  appointed  be- 
cause the  Duke  of  York  had  been  forced 
to  lay  down  his  office  of  lord  admiral. 
This  was  on  account  of  the  Test  Act. 
With,  doubtless,  much  regret  at  the 
duke^s  temporary  exile  from  public  life, 
our  diarist  found  himself  a  gainer.  He 
was  to  move  from  his  old  familiar  haunts 
in  City  lanes,  and  to  leave  the  temporary 
quarters  which  he  had  occupied  since  the 
burning  of  the  old  Navy  Office  in  Crutched 
Friars  in  January,  1673.  H*-**  "^^^^  abode 
would  be  in  an  aristocratic  quarter,  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Pepys  could  now  entertain 
his  old  friends,  the  rich  City  bankers  and 
merchants,  with  much  more  of  the  court 
news  and  gossip  than  in  former  days. 
What  between  the  disastrous  fire  at 
Crutched  Friars,  and  this  new  change  in 
Pepys's  career,  we  have  some  cause  for 
feeling  satisfaction  that  the  diary,  that 
unique  autobiographical  fragment,  was  not 
lost  to  the  many  generations  of  the  future 
who  have  so  delighted  in  it. 

The  new  Admiralty  Board,  of  which 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  the  first  lord,  after 
working  for  several  months  without  a 
proper  office  of  their  own,  at  length,  in 
January,  1674,  took  up  their  official  duties 
in  the  fine  town  mansion  of  Derbv  House, 
and  their  secretary  resided  there  /or  rather 
more  than  five  years.  It  stood  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Channel  or  Cannon  Row, 
Westminster,  close  to  where  the    Civil 


Service  Commission  Office  now  is.  D«rby 
House  faced  the  privy  gardens  of  the 
palace  and  overlooked  the  old  royal  high- 
way of  Whitehall,  while  in  the  other  direc- 
tion the  broad  sweeping  bend  of  the  river 
was  visible  from  beyond  old  Somerset 
House,  past  numerous  river-gates  and 
water-stairs  of  the  fine  row  of  noblemen's 
houses  in  the  Strand,  as  far  as  the  Parlia-* 
ment  House.  The  house  appears  to  have 
had  a  water-gate  of  its  own,  and  Mr.  Pepys 
a  handsome  barge  at  his  service. 

Occupied  with  his  daily  work  there,  and 
enjoying  somewhat  of  a  country  outiog 
during  the  summer  months,  when  my  lords 
and  their  secretary  attended  on  the  king 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  Mr.  Pepys  had 
nothing  much  to  grumble  at.  Beyond 
some  pressure  of  work  in  the  spring  of 
1678,  when  war  with  France  loomed  as  a 
near  possibility,  there  is  nothing  particu- 
larly worthy  of  mention.  True,  his  health 
was  a  matter  of  complaint  in  the  auturaa 
of  1677,  when  he  wrote  a  long  and  detailed 
account  of  "  the  present  ill  state  of  my 
health."  His  eyes  were  once  more  a 
source  of  trouble,  and  "paine  in  my  eyes" 
is  recorded,  for  which  probably  the  follow- 
ing quaint  recipe  (still  to  be  found  among 
his  original  papers)  was  used :  *  — 

Receipt  for  the  Eyes,  —  Green  Hazle-Natts 
lesse  than  halfe  ripe  Splitt  and  DistilPd.  To 
each. Pint  put  2  ounces  of  Lapis  caliminaris. 
In  the  application  every  night  and  morning 
drop  4  or  5  drops  from  a  Spoone  into  each 
eye. 

He  also  complained  of  ".scurvy,"  or  the 
bad  state  of  his  skin,  and  how  gnsatly  it 
was  affected  by  excess  of  either  heat  or 
cold  in  the  weather  ;  while,  lastly,  comes 
a  description  of  his  sufferings  from  **  wind 
cholick."  Nevertheless,  he  still  consoled 
himself  with  his  old  affection  for  music, 
and  obtained  the  services  of  a  talented 
foreign  musician  from  Lisbon,  named 
Cesare  Morclli.  Early  in  1675  the  latter 
came  to  live  with  Pepys,  receiving  a  sti- 
pend of  ;^3o  a  year,  and  in  return  singinr 
and  playing  on  the  lute  for  his  master? 
diversion.  For  some  time  Pepys  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  Morelli  s  religion* 
in  spite  of  the  increasing  fierceness  of 
public  feeling  against  Roman  Catholics, 
as  the  friend  by  whose  good  offices  Pepvs 
had  heard  of  Morelli  had  given  him  the 
character  of  being  such  a  moderate  Cath- 
olic, that  in  fanatical  Lisbon,  where  Jesuit- 
ism and  the  cursed  auto-da-fi  guarded 
men's  consciences,  he  was  under  some 

*  To  be  found  in  Rawlinson  MS.  A.  i8s»  f>  Sjy*  M 

the  Bodieian  Library. 
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plans  of  some  of  H.M/s  ships,  and  detailed 
information  relatintr  to  the  British  navy 
were  furnished  by  Pepys  and  carried  over 
by  Dcanc  to  the  French  naval  authorities. 

3.  A  charge  against  Pepys  only  of  being 
a  Papist,  on  the  evidence  of  his  former 
butler,  one  John  James. 

On  this  last  charge  Mr.  Harbord  made 
the  following  remark:  ''There  have  been 
reflections  upon  Pepys  formerly  as  to  his 
religion;  and  by  collateral  proof,  I  shall 
much  convince  the  House,  that  he  is  not 
of  our  religion.  I  am  sorry  I  must  say  it 
of  a  man  I  have  lived  well  withal." 

Then  came  the  time  for  the  accused 
members  to  defend  themselves.  Mr. 
Pepys  rose  first,  and  in  a  firm,  concise 
speech  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  several 
charges  in  the  order  given  above,  repudiat- 
ing them  with  scorn,  and  claiming  further 
inquiry.  The  following  paragraphs  are 
the  gist  of  his  apologia. 

**Tt  is  a  mighty  misfortune  that  I  am 
charged  with  so  many  accumulative  ills  at 
once,  and  all  by  surprise.  I  will  not  speak 
by  way  of  complaint  of  the  proceeding, 
but  bemoaning  myself  in  this  charge  upon 
me  of  breach  of  my  duty  to  the  kmg,  my 
country,  and  the  government ;  in  all  which 
respects  if  1  am  guilty  and  what  is  charged 
is  true,  I  deserve  to  be  thought  the  great- 
est criminal  in  the  world." 

Charge  i.  '*  I  knew  neither  ship  nor 
share  in  her,  nor  the  cause  there  depend- 
ing. If  I  did,  never  trust  me  more.  .  .  . 
If  any  man  will  say  I  know  a  word  of  the 
ship  Hunter,  etc.,  to  be  true,  I  will  give  it 
under  my  hand,  that  I  am  the  greatest 
villain  in  Nature." 

Charge  2.  "  As  for  the  charge  of  Colonel 
Scott,*  (Lord,  Sir !)  it  is  a  crime  upon  me 
of  that  weight,  a  man  of  my  place,  and  in 
a  time  so  dangerous,  that  I  am  willing  to 
contribute  to  my  own  prosecution  to  dear 
myself."  He  then  denied  knowing  or 
having  ever  seen  Scott,  and  went  on  to 
say :  "  Now  whether  Scott  does  this  to 
quit  scores  with  me,  I  know  not;  but  this 
1  am  sure  of,  for  writing  into  France,  to 
the  ambassador,  or  any  French  minister, 
or  for  communicating  any  of  these  weighty 
secrets,  it  is  out  of.  my  province,  for  the 
fashions  of  ships,  etc.  are  entirely  out  of 
my  watch.  ...  He  tells  us  that  the  pa- 
pers in  France,  etc.,  were  signed  by  me. 
'Tis  Scott's  'Yea,  by  report;'  'tis  my 
•  No,  before  God  Almighty.'     I  have  ever 

•  This  second  change  was  preferred  on  the  evidence 
of  a  man  known  as  Colonel  Scott.  He  had  been  ar> 
rested  in  1673  at  Folkestone  under  saspicion  of  beinsr  a 

Sy,  and  Pepys  had  given  orders  in  connection  with 
IS  arrest. 


industriously  avoided  being  within  the 
smell  of  the  French  ambassador." 

Charge  3.  "As  for  this  James,  this  is 
an  information  of  a  servant  against  his 
master,  and  a  member  of  the  House,  and 
tliat  member  never  called  to  the  Committee 
to  hear  it.  For  the  thing  itself,  this  man 
was  my  butler,  recommended  to  me  by  Sir 
R.  Mason ;  he  had  been  servant  to  Sir 
William  Coventry,*  and  in  his  way  was  a 
very  ingenious  servant;  but  it  was  his 
ill-luck  to  fall  into  an  amour  with  rov 
housekeeper,  and,  as  fortune  was,  Morelfi 
overheard  their  intrigues,  and  catched 
them  together  at  an  unseasonable  time  of 
the  night.  It  was  Sunday,  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning  (the  better  day,  the  better 
deed).  I  turned  him  away,  and  he  was 
never  in  my  house  since ;  but  I  had  cause 
of  suspicion  that  James  came  within  my 
house  at  a  window  and  robbed  me."  Then 
referring  toMorelli's  position  in  his  house, 
Pepys  concluded  his  defence  by  saying: 
**  He  [Morelli]  shall  attend  you,  when  you 
please ;  and  if  he  lives  not  with  all  the 
harmlessness  and  virtue  that  a  stranger 
can  live  in  a  strange  country,  never  credit 
me  more.  This  is  as  much  as  a  member 
can  say  in  such  a  matter." 

Thus  did  Mr.  Pepys,  who  in  former 
days  had  gained  such  credit  for  himself  in 
defending  the  officials  of  the  Navy  Office 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at- 
tempt to  disarm  the  adversaries  who  had 
directed  an  almost  entirely  personal  attack 
on  him.  He  was  followed  by  his  friend 
Sir  Anthony  Deane,  who,  in  a  rather  lame, 
half -apologetic  speech,  allowed  that  he 
had  been  connected  with  the  privateer 
Hunter,  but  had  never  seen  a  penny  of 
any  prize-money  from  her.  He  stoutly 
denied  having  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  any  treasonable  correspondence  with 
France,  and  wound  up  by  appealing  to  bis 
service  of  nineteen  years  under  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  by  asking  whether,  with  a 
family  of  twelve  chiloren,  it  was  likely 
that  he  should  attempt  such  a  thing,  when 
he  was  so    contented  with   his  present 

office.t 

But  these  appeals  were  of  no  avail  when 
the  word  treason  had  once  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  their  names,  and  both 
of  the  accused  were  committed  b^  the 
House  to  the  tender  charge  of  their  ser- 
jeant-at-arms. 

On  the  next  day  but  one,  Mr.  Harbord 

•  Sir  W.  Coventry  afterwards  rose  to  say  that' when 
James  was  with  him  as  a  batler  **  his  service  was  not 
so  direct  as  to  recommend  him  to  a  friendi** 

t  For  the  speeches  at  greater  length  see  Grey's  De- 
bates, vii.  30J. 
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stood  elsewhere,  as  to  have  at  this  time 
invitations  from  the  magistracy  of  no  less 
than  three  several  corporations  of  some- 
what greater  names,  though  not  more  in 
my  esteem  than  that  of  theirs  [Castle  Ris- 
ing], to  accept  of  their  elections."  Of  the 
three  places  mentioned,  Harwich  was  the 
one  that  chose  him,  and  in  March  he 
found  himself  returned  as  member  for  that 
town,  together  with  Sir  Anthony  Deane, 
a  distinguished  naval  architect  holding  a 
high  official  position. 

After  the  excitement  of  the  general 
election  was  over,  the  king  felt  himself  to 
be  in  much  the  same  difficulties  as  before. 
A  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  against 
the  Earl  of  Danby,  and  the  Exclusion  Bill 
was  vigorously  pushed  on  in  the  Commons, 
to  disable  the  Duke  of  York,  as  a  Papist, 
from  succeeding  to  the  crown.    The  duke 

?[uickly  found  it  expedient  to  go  abroad 
or  a  time,  and  thus  revived  memories  of 
his  former  period  of  exile  at  the  Hague 
and  at  Brussels. 

Just  about  this  time  a  new  Board  of 
Admiralty  was  appointed,  of  which  Sir 
Henry  Capel  became  first  lord,  with  some- 
what fuller  powers  than  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's board  had  held.  Pepys  was  greatly 
disquieted  on  hearing  of  this  change,  fear- 
ing that  the  new  members  would  use  him 
"till  they  have  obtained  a  stock  of  knowl- 
edge of  their  own;  and  then,  farewell!" 
He  had  also  heard  a  rumor  which  had 
been  spread  abroad  to  damage  him,  viz., 
that  so  long  as  Mr.  Pepys  was  secretary 
of  the  admiralty,  the  Duke  of  York  would 
be  "  in  effect  admiral."  Accordingly, 
Pepys  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  duke, 
dated  May  6,  setting  forth  his  fears,  grum- 
bling at  nis  "odious  secretaryship,*' and 
beseeching  his  Royal  Highness  to  move 
the  king  to  cause  him  to  be  transferred 
from  his  secretary's  post  to  a  seat  on  the 
Board  of  Admiralty. 

But  the  part  of  the  letter  which  is  to  us 
most  important  is  the  following  remark- 
able statement,  made  directly  and  without 
qualification  :  — 

For  what  concerns  my  own  particular  your 
Highness  was  pleased  to  foretell  me,  at  your 
eoing  hence,  what  I  was  soon  after  to  look 
for ;  and  it  is  come  to  pass.  For  whether  I 
will  or  no,  a  Papist  I  must  Ix?,  because  favored 
by  your  Koval  Highness,  and  found  endeavor- 
ing, on  all  fitting  occasions,  to  express,  in  the 
best  manner  I  can,  the  duty  and  gratitude  due 
to  your  Hif^hncss  from  mc.  But  how  injuri- 
ously soever  some  would  make  those  just 
endeavors  of  mine  towards  your  Highness  in- 
consistent with  Protcstancv,  neither  they,  nor 
any  ill-usage  I  can  receive  /rom  them,  shall  by 
the  grace  of  God,  make  me  any  more  quit  the 


one,  than  I  suspect  your  Royal  Highness  will 
ever  take  offence  at  my  perseverance  in  the 
other.* 

Here  is  a  plain,  unvarnished,  double- 
sided  confession,  weighing  personal  ad- 
vantage in  the  future  and  well-timed  care 
of  self  against  consistency  and  firmness 
of  conscience,  that  coward  conscience  ! 
Of  course  the  times  were  hard  for  many 
to  live  in  comfortably  without  a  fair  elas* 
ticity  of  thought  and  belief,  and  we  must 
give  Mr.  Pepys  the  full  benefit  implied  in 
that  fact.  But  we  can  hardly  agree  with 
Lord  Braybrooke  that  "  there  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  any  such  temptation  [of 
conversion  to  Catholicism]  ever  entered 
his  mind;  or  if  it  did  .  .  .  that  it  was 
steadily  and  successfully  resisted,  "f 

The  duke  acknowledged  this  letter,  and 
at  once  wrote  to  the  king  to  beg  that 
Pepys's  wish  might,  if  possible,  be  com- 
plied with.  Before,  however,  either  oi 
the  duke's  letters  arrived,  an  unexpectedly 
sudden  transformation  had  occurred  in 
Pepys's  usually  quiet  routine  life. 

A'  House  of  Commons  committee  of 
inquiry  into  the  miscarriages  of  the  navy 
had  been  appointed  in  April,  1679,  ^°o 
more  than  once  Pepys  had  appeared 
before  it  to  explain  miitters,  not  hearing 
a  suspicion  breathed  against  him.  He 
must,  therefore,  have  been  intensely  sur^ 
prised  when,  at  the  usual  sitting  of  the 
House,  on  Tuesday,  May  20,  the  chairman 
of  this  committee,  William  Harbord,  re- 
ported charges  against  Pepys  and  his 
colleague,  Deane,  of  nothing  less  than 
Popery,  treason,  piracy,  and  felony. 

The  charges  briefly  stated  were  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

1.  For  equipping  the  sloop  Hunter  at 
Portsmouth  in  1673  ^^^  o^  ^^^  king*s 
stores  there,  with  other  persons ;  Pepys 
obtaining  a  commission  of  reprisal  for  her 
as  a  privateer,  while  Deane  wrote  to  the 
captain  of  the  Hunter  directing  him  to  go 
to  one  of  the  French  ports,  to  receive 
from  the  French  authorities  a  like  com- 
mission against  the  Dutch.  That  this 
privateer,  by  alleged  piratical  proceed* 
ings,  caused  great  damage  to  the  ownera 
of  a  certain  English  vessel,  and  that  her 
commission  against  the  Dutch  was  a 
breach  of  treaties  with  the  States-Gen* 
eral. 

2.  For  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  French,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Pop- 
ish plot  against  his  Majesty,  viz.,  that 
charts  of  the  English  coast  and  harbors, 

*  Braybrooke* s  edition  of  Um  Diaryt  iv*  »^ 

t  Ibid.,  L  szi. 
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plans  of  some  of  H.M.'s  ships,  and  detailed 
information  relatinfj  to  the  British  navy 
were  furnished  by  Pepys  and  carried  over 
by  Dcane  to  the  French  naval  authorities. 

3.  A  charge  against  Pepys  only  of  being 
a  Papist,  on  the  evidence  of  his  former 
butler,  one  John  James. 

On  this  last  charge  Mr.  Harbord  made 
the  following  remark  :  '*  There  have  been 
reflections  upon  Pepys  formerly  as  to  his 
religion ;  and  by  collateral  proof,  I  shall 
much  convince  the  House,  that  he  is  not 
of  our  religion.  I  am  sorry  I  must  say  it 
of  a  man  I  have  lived  well  withal." 

Then  came  the  time  for  the  accused 
members  to  defend  themselves.  Mr. 
Pepys  rose  first,  and  in  a  firm,  concise 
speech  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  several 
charges  in  the  order  given  above,  repudiat- 
ing them  with  scorn,  and  claiming  further 
inquiry.  The  following  paragraphs  are 
the  gist  of  his  apologia, 

**It  is  a  mighty  misfortune  that  I  am 
charged  with  so  many  accumulative  ills  at 
once,  and  all  by  surprise.  I  will  not  speak 
by  way  of  complaint  of  the  proceeding, 
but  bemoaning  myself  in  this  charge  upon 
me  of  breach  of  my  duty  to  the  king,  my 
country,  and  the  government ;  in  all  which 
respects  if  1  am  guilty  and  what  is  charged 
is  true,  I  deserve  to  be  thought  the  great- 
est criminal  in  the  world." 

Charge  \,  "I  knew  neither  ship  nor 
share  in  her,  nor  the  cause  there  depend- 
ing. If  I  did,  never  trust  me  more.  .  .  . 
If  any  man  will  say  I  know  a  word  of  the 
ship  Hunter,  etc.,  to  be  true,  I  will  give  it 
under  my  hand,  that  I  am  the  greatest 
villain  in  Nature.'' 

Charge  2.  •*  As  for  the  charge  of  Colonel 
Scott,*  (Lord,  Sir!)  it  is  a  crime  upon  me 
of  that  weight,  a  man  of  my  place,  and  in 
a  time  so  dangerous,  that  I  am  willing  to 
contribute  to  my  own  prosecution  to  clear 
myself."  He  then  denied  knowing  or 
having  ever  seen  Scott,  and  went  on  to 
say :  **  Now  whether  Scott  does  this  to 
quit  scores  with  me,  I  know  not;  but  this 
I  am  sure  of,  for  writing  into  France,  to 
the  ambassador,  or  any  French  minister, 
or  for  communicating  any  of  these  weighty 
secrets,  it  is  out  of.  my  province,  for  the 
fashions  of  ships,  etc.  are  entirely  out  of 
my  watch.  ...  He  tells  us  that  the  pa- 
pers in  France,  etc.,  were  signed  by  me. 
'Tis  Scott's  *  Yea,  by  report ; '  'tis  my 
*  No,  before  God  Almighty.'     I  have  ever 


•  This  second  chari^e  was  preferred  on  the  evidence 
of  a  man  known  as  Colonel  Scott.  He  had  been  ar- 
rested  in  1678  at  Folkestone  under  suspicion  of  bein^  a 
spv,  and  Pepys  had  given  orders  in  connection  with 
this  arrest. 
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industriously   avoided    being  within   the 
smell  of  the  French  ambassador." 

Charge  3.  "  As  for  this  James,  this  is 
an  information  of  a  servant  against  his 
master,  and  a  member  of  the  House,  and 
that  member  never  called  to  the  Committee 
to  hear  it.  For  the  thing  itself,  this  man 
was  my  butler,  recommended  to  me  by  Sir 
R.  Mason ;  he  had  been  servant  to  Sir 
William  Coventry,*  and  in  his  way  was  a 
very  ingenious  servant;  but  it  was  his 
ill-luck  to  fall  into  an  amour  with  my 
housekeeper,  and,  as  fortune  was,  Morelli 
overheard  their  intrigues,  and  catched 
them  together  at  an  unseasonable  time  of 
the  night.  It  was  Sunday,  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning  (the  better  day,  the  better 
deed).  I  turned  him  away,  and  he  was 
never  in  my  house  since ;  but  I  had  cause 
of  suspicion  that  James  came  within  my 
house  at  a  window  and  robbed  me."  Then 
referring  to  Morelli's  position  in  his  house, 
Pepys  concluded  his  defence  by  saying: 
**  He  [Morelli]  shall  attend  you,  when  you 
please  ;  and  it  he  lives  not  with  all  the 
harmlessness  and  virtue  that  a  stranger 
can  live  in  a  strange  country,  never  credit 
me  more.  This  is  as  much  as  a  member 
can  say  in  such  a  matter." 

Thus  did  Mr.  Pepys,  who  in  former 
days  had  gained  such  credit  for  himself  in 
defending  the  officials  of  the  Navy  Office 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at- 
tempt to  disarm  the  adversaries  who  had 
directed  an  almost  entirely  personal  attack 
on  him.  He  was  followed  by  his  friend 
Sir  Anthony  Deane,  who,  in  a  rather  lame, 
half-apologetic  speech,  allowed  that  he 
had  been  connected  with  the  privateer 
Hunter,  but  had  never  seen  a  penny  of 
any  prize-money  from  her.  He  stoutly 
denied  having  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  any  treasonable  correspondence  with 
France,  and  wound  up  by  appealing  to  his 
service  of  nineteen  years  under  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  by  asking  whether,  with  a 
family  of  twelve  children,  it  was  likely 
that  he  should  attempt  such  a  thing,  when 
he   was   so    contented  with   his  present 

office.f 

But  these  appeals  were  of  no  avail  when 
the  word  treason  had  once  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  their  names,  and  both 
of  the  accused  were  committed  by  the 
House  to  the  tender  charge  of  their  ser- 
jeant-at-arms. 

On  the  next  day  but  ooe,  Mr.  Harbord 


•  Sir  W.  Coventry  afterwards  rose  to  say  that  when 
James  was  with  him  as  a  butler  **  his  service  was  not 
so  direct  as  to  recommend  him  to  a  friend/' 

t  For  the  speeches  at  greater  length  see  Grey's  Do- 
bates,  vii.  303. 
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made  a  further  report  concerning  Pepys 
and  Deane,  and  brought  one  of  his  wit- 
nesses, the  captain  of  the  Hunter,  to  the 
bar  of  the  House.  Upon  this,  the  speaker 
issued  a  warrant  for  their  commitment 
into  the  custody  of  the  constable  of  the 
Tower,  while  the  attorney-general  was 
ordered  to  prosecute  them  forthwith,  on 
the  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Harbord.  A 
week  later  (May  30)  they  moved  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  which  was  granted,  and 
by  virtue  of  which  they  were  taken  to  the 
Cfourt  of  King's  Bench.  The  attorney- 
general  was  not  in  court  through  illness, 
but  sent  word  that  he  had  not  yet  received 
information  against  Pepys  and  Deane,  and 
therefore  left  the  court  to  deal  with  them. 
To  their  request,  however,  to  be  dis- 
charged, since  no  cause  had  been  assigned 
in  the  warrant  for  their  commitment,  and 
since  the  Parliament  that  had  committed 
them  had  been  prorogued.  Justice  Pem- 
berton  replied  that  the  charges  made 
against  them  were  **of  the  most  danger- 
ous importance,*'  and  that  it  was  not  fit 
for  the  court  to  discharge  them. 

On  Monday,  June  2,  the  last  day  of  the 
Easter  term,  they  were  again  brought  to 
the  King's  Bencn,  and  bail  being  denied 
them,  they  pressed  for  a  speedy  trial. 
Deane  was  promised  trial  on  his  single 
charge  of  felony  for  using  the  king's  stores 
at  the  next  Winchester  assizes;  while 
both  would,  if  more  evidence  could  be 
obtained,  be  tried  on  the  joint  charge  of 
treason  in  the  Trinity  term.  The  attorney- 
general  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  had 
only  one  witness  for  the  charge  of  treason, 
which  would  not  be  enough  to  found  any 
indictment  upon,  yet  was  sufficient  for 
commitment ;  but  he  added  that  such  com- 
mitment without  bail  would  not  be  very 
grievous,  as  the  Trinity  vacation  was  less 
than  three  weeks  in  length. 

Accordingly,  on  the  first  day  of  Trinity 
term  (June  20)  they  once  more  appeared 
before  the  court,  praying  for  their  trial,  and 
received  once  more  Mr.  Attorney-General 
Jones's  assurance  that  he  was  not  yet 
ready,  through  want  of  further  evidence. 
But  in  consideration  of  no  cause  being 
named  in  the  warrant  for  their  commit- 
ment, they  were  discharged  from  the  Slate 
prison  of  the  Tower,  that  special  destina- 
tion of  all  persons  over  whom  hung  any 
suspicion  of  treason,  to  the  King's  Bencn 
prison  in  South wark.  This  stood  close 
to  the  better-known  Marshalsea,  and  was 
the  place  of  confinement  for  debtors  and 
persons  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  libels  and  other  misdemeanors. 
Here  they  remained  a  shorter  time  than  in 


the  Tower,  and  at  length  on  July  9,  the  last 
day  of  Trinity  term,  were  summoned  be- 
fore the  court  to  obtain  bail  in  ;^30,ooo 
each,  as  the  evidence  against  Pepys  was 
not  found  positive,  and  Deane*s  trial  at 
Winchester  could  not  take  place  yet. 
Their  imprisonment  was  now  over,  out 
justice  was  as  far  ofiE  as  ever,  and  they 
therefore  renewed  their  request  for  a 
trial. 

During  his  confinement  in  the  Tower, 
Pepys  had  been  very  busy  in  writing  to 
various  friends  asking  them  to  help  nim 
in  obtaining  evidence  against  the  charge 
of  treason.  He  had  not  been  without 
visits  from  his  trusted  friend  John  Evelyn, 
whe  dined  with  him  more  than  once,  and 
sent  a  piece  of  venison  ;  from  bis  old  city 
acquaintance  James  Houblon,  and  from 
his  former  clerk,  Thomas  Hayter,  who 
had  succeeded  to  Pepys's  post  at  Derby 
House,  when  the  latter  was  so  suddenly 
"  laid  aside."  There  were  in  the  Tower  at 
the  same  time  the  Earl  of  Danby  and  sev- 
eral of  the  Catholic  lords,  who  were 
charged  with  being  concerned  in  the  Pop- 
ish plot.  We  find  Danby  writing  from  his 
quarters  in  the  Tower,  on  August  i,  thus  : 
**  I  was  never  so  sensible  of  the  punish- 
ment of  my  imprisonment  as  by  the  hot 
weather,"  so  that  Mr.  Pepys  had  some- 
thing to  congratulate  himself  upon  in  ob- 
taining timely  freedom.* 

This  was  the  first  stage  of  that  mock 
trial  of  delay  and  suspense  which  Pepys 
and  his  colleague  had  to  undergo.  Dur- 
ing the  long  vacation  they  received  and 
declined  another  invitation  from  the  cor- 
poration of  Harwich  to  serve  them  in  the 
approaching  Parliament,  and  Pepys  was 
busy  down  in  Oxfordshire  for  a  short 
time,  while  in  September  he  was  attending 
at  Windsor  upon  the  king  and  his  broth- 
er.f  This  latter  service  gave  rise  to  a 
false  and  lying  piece  of  coffee-house 
scandal.  In  October  he  was  again  com- 
plaining of  his  eyes,  and  apolo^zed  to 
some  of  his  correspondents  for  being  com- 
pelled to  make  use  of  an  amanuensis. 
Since  his  release  from  prison  Pepys  had 
lived  with  William  Hewer,  his  former 
clerk  and  private  secretary,  at  a  house  in 
York  Buildings.  This  block  of  houses 
stood  between  the  Strand  and  the  rivert 
occupying  part  of  the  site  of  York  House, 
the  historical  town  residence  of  the  Buck- 
ingham family,  whose  arms  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  its  sole-surviving  relic,  the  Water 
Gate. 


•  Ninth  report  of  Historical  MSS. 
4S6a. 
I      t  See  RawlinsoD  MS.  A.  194,  ff.  34,  55,  81 
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On  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  term, 
October  23,  the  two  accused  officials  ap- 
peared to  plead  for  their  trial,  but  without 
success.  The  new  attorney-general,  Lev- 
ins, did  not  present  himself.  After  re- 
peated efforts  again  made  to  be  either 
tried  or  discharged,  even  though  the  king 
himself  had  requested  the  attorney-general 
to  hasten  their  business,  they  could  not 
obtain  a  hearing  till  the  new  year  of  1680 
was  three  weeks  old.  Then,  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  Hilary  term,  January  23,  they 
demanded  in  due  form  their  discharge  un- 
der the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  by  having 
pressed  for  their  trial  on  the  first  and  last 
day  of  every  term  since  their  commitment. 
To  this  answer  was  returned  that  they 
would  not  come  under  the  act,  having  been 
committed  before  it  came  into  operation 
on  June  i.  The  court,  however,  ruled 
that  the  first  commitment  was  void,  as 
being  found  illegal  by  reason  of  its  having 
been  sine  causd^  and  that  they  were  com- 
mitted de  novo  on  June  20. 

Up  to  this  time  Pepys  had  had  great 
quakings  of  heart  about  the  charge  of 
treason,  having  been  distinctly  told  during 
a  private  interview  with  the  new  attorney- 
general  at  his  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn, 
that  that  crime,  if  proved,  "would  be 
judged  very  great  and  capital.''  Now  he 
received  the  more  cheering  news  that,  as 
there  was  still  only  one  witness  for  the 
high-treason  charge,  it  was  impossible  to 
draw  up  a  capital  indictment.  The  charge 
of  felony  against  Deane,  too,  would  be 
only  a  misdemeanor.  Emboldened  by 
this,  Pepys  urged  for  a  trial  rather  than  a 
discharge,  on  the  substantial  grounds  that 
they  had  been  four  terms,  or  the  best  part 
of  a  year,  in  the  hands  of  the  court,  and 
that  witnesses  from  France,  Flanders,  and 
Holland  had  come  over,  at  great  expense, 
for  several  months,  were  then  coming,  and 
that  others  who  had  returned  would  come 
a  second  time.  Deane  also  thought  fit  to 
announce  that  he  had  had  a  fresh  ap- 
pointment offered  him  by  the  Admiralty  as 
survevor-general  of  dockyards,  but  that  he 
had  chosen  to  decline  it  rather  than  hold 
a  responsible  post  under  so  great  an  accu- 
sation without  opportunity  of  clearing 
himself. 

The  lord  chief  justice  at  length  inter- 
fered, remarking  to  the  attorney-general 
that  **  these  gentlemen  should  not  be  kept 
in  this  condition  under  bail,  and  with  the 
imputation  of  treason  upon  them  (which 
was  very  grievous)  indefinitely."  There- 
upon, on  February  12,  the  last  day  of 
Hilary  term,  Pepys  and  Deane  were  dis- 
charged from  the  bail  of  ;£3o,ooo  apiece, 


and  entered  into  recognizances  of  ^^  1,000 
each  for  their  appearance  on  the  first  day 
of  Trinity  term.  The  Easter  terra  was 
allowed  to  pass  without  anything  being 
done  in  it  for  two  reasons.  At  that  time 
Parliament  would  reassemble,  and  Pepys 
did  not  wish  to  "be  brought  upon  the 
stage  in  the  very  beginning  of  their  heats." 
He  also  said  that  private  affairs  called 
him  very  earnestly  into  the  country. 

Finally,  on  June  30,  1680,  the  end  of 
Trinity  term,  their  worry  and  anxiety, 
which  had  been  spread  over  the  disgrace- 
ful and  wearisome  length  of  thirteen 
months,  ceased.  "  They  appeared  in  court, 
and  upon  their  motion  for  being  dis- 
charged the  Lord  Chief  Justice  asked  Mr. 
Attorney-General  what  he  had  to  say 
against  it.  Who  answering  that  he  had 
nothing  more  than  what  he  had  told  the 
court  formerly,  the  Court,  without  any 
more  words  at  all  on  any  side,  told  them 
they  were  discharged,  and  directed  them 
to  aepart.  Which  they  accordingly  forth- 
with did." 

So  closes  the  record  of  this  shameful 
business,  which  perhaps  was  only  the  type 
of  many  similar  cases.*  The  sword  of 
Damocles  was  no  longer  a  terror,  and 
Pepys  lost  no  time  in  announcing  his  free- 
dom to  his  many  friends.  Thus  he  writes 
to  his  old  friend,  James  Houblon:  — 

I  could  not  but  give  you  ye  earliest  notice  I 
could  of  my  being  at  last,  what  I  had  long 
time  been,  had  others  been  as  just  as  you  were 
charitable,  and  myself  blameless;  I  mean,  a 
Freeman,  vizt.,  in  every  circumstances,  but 
that  of  my  obligacons  to  you  and  your  Family, 
which  nothing  but  ye  grave  shall,  or  can,  or 
ought  to  put  an  end  to.t 

And  to  another  of  his  correspondents  he 
writes :  "  However,  as  the  world  goes, 
justice  ought  to  be  welcome  at  any  time  ; 
and  so  I  receive  it,  with  thanks  to  God 
Almighty,  who  might  have  respited  his 
goodness  till  (as  from  all  appearances  I 
feared)  justice  might  have  been  yet  less 
easy  to  come  by." 

But,  according  to  our  ideas,  justice  had 
not  been  done  to  Pepys  and  his  fellow- 
sufferer,  and,  as  Ralph,  the  historian,  truly 
remarks,  "If  innocent,  they  suffered  too 
much ;  if  guilty,  too  little ;  and  Justice 
was  equally  offended  either  way."  %    Nev- 

•  Throughout  this  attempt  at  a  trial  my  authority  has 
been  Rawlmson  MS.  A.  188,  ff.  66-84«  headed,  **  A 
Journail  of  ve  pnncipall  Passages  relateing  to  the 
comitment  of  Sr.  Anto.  Deane  and  Mr.  Pepvs,  and  the 
Proceedings  thereon,  to  ye  day  of  their  Discharge." 
It  has  nor,  I  believe,  been  used  before. 

t  Rawlinson  MS.  A.  194,  f.  168. 
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crtheless,  before  closing;  this  paper,  it  will 
be  only  fair  to  lay  before  the  reader  a 
summary  of  facts  which  go  far  towards 
showinjij  that  Pepys  and  Deane  were  inno- 
cent of  the  main  charge  laid  against  them. 
It  is  impossible  at  this  date  to  pronounce 
a  verdict  of  Not  guilty  on  all  the  points 
of  the  case,  and  we  must  remain  satisfied 
with  the  presumptive  proofs  afforded  by 
ex  parte  statements. 

1.  As  regards  the  charge  of  piracy,  we 
have  not  sufficient  information  to  be  able 

ft 

to  decide  either  for  or  against  the  accused. 
The  subject  is  dwelt  upon  by  Bishop  Bur- 
net from  a  point  of  view  that  is  unfavor- 
able to  Pepys  ;  but  as  after  events  proved 
it  to  be  of  no  serious  consequence  to  the 
nation,  we  are  able  to  leave  it  alone  with- 
out much  regret. 

2.  The  charge  of  Popery  rested  on  the 
statements  of  John  James,  ex-butler  to 
Pepys,  a  scurrilous  creature  who*  had  been 
persuaded  to  give  his  evidence  to  Har- 
bord,  by  the  advice  of  a  Colonel  Mansell. 
He  was  told  that  "to  reveal  it  would  he  a 
piece  of  service  both  to  the  king  and 
country,  and  the  Protestant  religion."'  For 
his  own  part  also,  James  wished  to  wipe 
off  the  grudge  that  he  owed  Pepys,  both 
for  his  dismissal  and  for  two  robberies  at 
Derby  House  which  had  been  laid  at  his 
door. 

The  accusations  were  that  Pepys  and 
Morelli  were  always  singing  psalms  and 
"using  other  devotions  after  the  Romish 
manner : "  that  the  former  *•  never  used 
one  word  of  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England,  nor  had  so  much  as  a  Bible  in  his 
family  (that  ever  I  saw)  except  one  in  the 
office  that  they  used  to  swear  people  by  ;  *' 
and  that,  after  the  Royal  Proclamation 
was  issued  commanding  all  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  leave  London,  Pepys  still  kept 
Morelli  in  his  house  secretly,  "and  at 
length  sent  him  privately  away  out  at  the 
back  water-gate  in  a  pair  of  oars  with  all 
his  trunks  and  other  things  with  him." 
James  added  that,  having  been  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  he  knew  the  ways  of  Catholics 
both  as  to  their  churches  and  the  priests 
who  lived  with  persons  of  quality. 

The  rest  of  his  evidence,  together  with 
the  pamphlets  called  "  Plane  Truth," 
which  Lord  Braybrooke  attributes  with 
some  probability  to  this  sneaking  individ- 
ual, are  nothing  but  a  string  of  libellous 
allusions  to  the  pride,  presumption,  and 
greed  of  gain  of  his  late  master,  the  or- 
thography of  which  is  fearfully  wonderful, 
as  might  be  expected,  and  the  style  a  mix- 
ture of  atrocious  grammar  and  "  high- 
fallutin"  gibberish. 


That  a  certain  substratum  of  truth  un- 
derlay some  of  James's  statements,  we 
might  guess  from  the  events  of  former 
years,  but  it  is  impossible  to  sift  the 
wholesale  pack  of  lies  for  which  he  was 
responsible.  Pepys's  own  defence  was 
silent  on  the  Popery  question,  as  it  was 
no  doubt  a  highly  inconvenient  and  dis- 
agreeable enemy  to  conscience. 

James  was  taken  seriously  ill  not  long 
after  he  had  offered  his  eviaence,  and  lay 
at  his  mother's  house  incapable  of  pre- 
senting himself  in  court.  After  about  six 
months'  illness  he  died  on  March  2o,  1680, 
confessing  on  his  death-bed  the  malice 
that  he  had  wrought  against  the  master 
who  returned  good  for  evil  by  sending  him 
a  clergyman  to  attend  to  **his  soul's 
health,"  for  which,  wrote  Pepys,  *•  I  am 
truly  concerned,  however  he  has  been 
misled,  to  the  occasioning  me  much 
evil."* 

3.  The  important  charge  of  treason  is 
fortunately  the  one  on  which  we  are  able 
to  throw  most  light.  Indeed,  we  can  say 
that  the  charge  was  trumped  up  and  car- 
ried through  by  one  man,  whose  character 
it  will  be  our  first  purpose  to  investigate 
and  lay  bare  in  all  its  villainy. 

John  Scott  was  born  at  Ashford,  in 
Kent,  being  the  son  of  a  poor  miller  whose 
widow  emigrated  during  the  Civil  War  to 
New  England.  There  he  was  appren* 
ticed,  but  afterwards  went  to  Long  Island, 
where  he  managed  to  educate  himself 
above  the  standard  of  the  other  colonists, 
till  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  he 
thought  he  would  like  to  see  London.  Re- 
turning to  Long  Island  in  1663,  he  began 
a  life  of  rascality,  which  forced  him  to  sail 
to  the  West  Indies,  to  escape  a  sheriff's 
warrant.  He  once  again  came  to  En- 
gland, in  1667,  giving  out  that  he  was  an 
authority  on  America  and  the  West  In- 
dies. By  some  means  he  obtained  a  war- 
rant from  Charles  11.  appointing  him 
geographer  royal.f  In  this  documentt 
dated  1668,  he  is  styled  Major  John  Scott. 
He  then  crossed  over  into  Holland,  and 
representing  himself  "  as  one  of  the  great- 
est engineers  in  the  world,*' obtained  from 
the  grand  pensionary,  John  de  Witt,  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  foot  regi- 
ment. After  spending  several  years  thus, 
he  went  on  to  Paris,  leaving  biehind  him, 
among  the  Hollanders,  an  unenviable  rep- 
utation. We  are  told  that  many  of  the 
Dutch  and  English  merchcints  gave  him 
a  very  scandalous  character,  and  reported 

*  For  factA  relating  to  Jaraes,  tec  RawlUwon  IC9L 
A.  173. 
t  KawliDSon,  A.  175,  f.  188. 
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that    he  had   been    kicked,   beaten,  and 
called  traitor,  coward,  and  cheat.* 

His  stay  of  several  months  in  Paris  led 
to  the  charge  against  Hepys,  which  we  are 
now  considering.  Scott's  arrest  at  Folke- 
stone in  1678  has  been  already  referred  to, 
and  it  will  suffice  to  quote  the  description 
then  given  of  him. 

He  has  one  or  both  legs  crooked,  a  proper, 
well-sett  man,  in  a  great  light  cockered  Perri- 
wig,  rough-visaged,  having  large  haire  on  his 
eye-brows,  hollow-eyed,  a  little  squinting  or  a 
cast  in  his  eye,  full-faced  about  ye  cheekes. 
about  46  years  of  age,  with  a  black  hatt,  and 
in  a  straight-boddy'd  coate,  cloath  colour  with 
silver  lace  behind. 

Such  was  the  knave  whose  life  of  scoun- 
drelism  led  him  to  assert  that  he  was  a 
near  relative  to  the  old  Kentish  family  of 
Scott  of  Scot's  Hall :  and  who,  after  quar- 
relling with  the  Duke  of  York  about  mat- 
ters in  Long  Island,  gave  out  that,  having 
killed  a  page  of  the  duke's,  he  was  cruelly 
pursued  into  Holland  in  1668  by  the  lat- 
ter. Pepys  soon  disproved  the  first  state- 
ment bv  receiving  a  disclaimer  from  the 
Scott  family,  while  the  last  was  a  sheer 
fabrication. 

Scott  gave  evidence  on  oath  that  in 
August,  1675,  he  saw  at  the  house  of  M. 
Georges  Pelissari,  the  treasurer  of  the 
French  navy,  the  maps  and  other  docu- 
ments referred  to  before,  which  M.  Pelis- 
sari had  had  sent  to  him  by  Colbert's  son, 
Seignelay,  for  the  use  of  a  clever  French 
naval  officer,  Captain  Herouard  de  La 
Piogerie.  Furthermore,  he  swore  that 
these  documents  contained  a  letter  with 
Pepys's  signature,  that  they  had  all  been 
brought  over  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  and 
that  he  saw  them  again  at  Captain  La 
Piogerie's  lodgings  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  when  that  officer  told  him  that 
the  traitors  who  had  brought  them  over 
were  of  the  devil's  religion,  and  that  there 
was  a  mystery  in  the  matter  that  he  dared 
not  speak  of. 

On  this  evidence  had  the  charge  of 
treason  been  founded,  it  was  very  satis- 
factory to  Scott  to  know  that  the  two  prin- 
cipal persons  referred  to  were  dead.  M. 
Georges  Pelissari  died  in  1676,  while 
Captain  La  Piogerie  had  fallen  during  the 
Count  d'Estr^cs's  attack  on  the  Dutch 
island  of  Tobago,  in  the  following  year.  It 
might  have  been  only  too  useful,  had  the 
trial  come  off,  for  him  to  have  met  dis- 
agreeable questions  with  testimony  be- 
yond the  reach  of  contradiction. 

Mr.  Pepys  managed  to  collect  a  large 

*  Ibid.  A.  188,  L  315,  etc 


body  of  facts  by  the  help  of  various  peo- 
ple, but  chiefly  through  his  brother-in-law, 
Balthazar  St.  Michell,  "  Brother  Baity,"  as 
he  generally  called  him.     Brother  Baity 
spent  many   months   in    Paris,   and   suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  deposition  from  a 
Portuguese   living    in    Paris,   a    Captain 
Moral  is,  to  the  effect  that  in  1676,  at  a 
supper  which  he  had  given  to  Scott,  the 
latter  told  him  that  the  Duke  of  York  and 
his  brother,  the  king,  had  done  him  great 
injustice  in  turning  him  out  of  a  command 
held  by  him  in  New  York.     '*  1  am,"  said 
Scott,  **  about  a  thing  here  will  make  them 
all   repent  the   injustice   they  have  done 
me."     And  some  few  days  later  Moralis 
saw  him  with  some   large   papers  under 
his  arm,   like    maps,  and  Scott  had   told 
him   "in    a   pleasant   humor   that    those 
would  be  his  relief."*   Strangely  enough, 
too,  upon  Scott's  arrest  in  1678,  the  lord 
mayor  caused  his   lodgings,  at   Canning 
Street,  in  the  city,  over  a  hatter's  shop,  to 
be  searched,  and  there  were  more  papers 
and   documents   answering  to    those  de- 
scribed in  the  charge  against  Pepys. 

From  the  widow  of  M.  Georges  Pelis- 
sari, through  her  young  nephew,  Paul 
Thevenin,  and  from  the  porter  of  her 
house,  Moreau  by  name,  came  flat  con- 
tradictions of  Scott's  having  ever  been 
familiar  with  M.  Pelissari.  Scott,  with 
some  other  Englishman,  had  applied  to 
the  naval  treasurer  about  a  contract  for 
making  cannon  for  the  French  navy,  but, 
although  they  were  very  importunate  in 
endeavoring  to  obtain  acquaintance  with 
him,  they  had  not  succeeded.f  The 
Marquis  de  Seignelay,  indeed,  thought  he 
remembered  Pepys  during  his  visit  to 
England,  in  1671,  but  Pepys  says,  *'  I  per- 
suade myself  he  takes  me  for  Mr.  Wren" 
(the  duke's  secretary  at  that  time),  for  he 
found  letters  between  them,  and  adds  that 
he  could  not  "be  so  wholly  stript  of  all 
memory  of  his  person."  J 

We  therefore  find  that  Scott  was  lying 
with  a  deliberate,  cold-blooded  purpose. 
Much  more  evidence  to  the  same  effect 
could  be  given  if  it  were  necessary.  But 
it  is  not,  and  nothing  remains  now  but  to 
note  what  is  known  of  Scott's  later  life. 
He  had  left  London  during  Pepys's  appli- 
cations for  a  trial,  and  is  next  heard  of  as 
being  **  wanted  "  in  1681  for  the  murder 
of  a  hackney  coachman  at  a  public-house 
on  Tower  Hill.  In  1683  he  was  met  in 
Christiania  by  a  Norwegian  skipper,  who 
wrote   to  inform    Mr.  Pepys  of  the  fact. 

*  Raw]inson  MS.  A.  194,  f.  164. 

t  Kawlinsoii  MS.  A.  iSS,  ff.  308,  a  16. 

X  Ibid.  A.  194,  L  39. 
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The  latter  was  oq  the  point  of  embarking 
with  the  expedition  to  Tangier,  and  re- 
plied that  he  had  not  any  thoughts  of 
revenge  towards  Scott,  but  should  be  glad 
to  hear  of  any  confession  made.  This  we 
do  not  meet  with,  and  after  receiving  a 
pardon  in  1696  for  the  murder  he  had 
committed  Scott  returned  to  England,  and 
is  heard  of  no  more.* 

Poor  Mr.  Pepys  had  had  a  hard  time  of 
it  altogether,  and  we  must  sincerely  pity 
him,  except,  perhaps,  on  the  score  of  his 
religious  shakiness.  His  troubles  at  this 
period  have  not  before  been  told  at  any 
length  nor  with  accuracy  on  many  points, 
ana  this,  therefore,  must  be  the  present 
writer's  apology  for  offering  an  account  of 
them,  which  has  been  drawn  almost  wholly 
from  the  original  Pepys  MSS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library.       George  F.  Hooper. 

*  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  help  that  a  privately 
printed  bmtk  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Scull  has  given  me.  It  is 
entitled,  Dorothea  Scott,  otherwise  Uotherson  &  Hog- 
ben,  of  bgerton  House,  Kent,  i6i  1-1680;  Oxford, 
1883,  and  contains  information  as  to  John  Scott. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
ONE  DAY'S  SPORT  IN   INDIA. 

Not  in  the  feverish  jungles  of  the  Terai 
or  the  central  province.s,  not  in  the  hot 
and  steamy  lowlands  of  Bengal,  but  on 
the  grassy  and  undulating  slopes  of  the 
Nilgiris,  at  an  elevation  of  eight  thousand 
feet  in  a  climate  where,  if  you  toil  all  day 
and  get  nothmg,  you  may  yet  say  at  night- 
fall, Appone  lucro^  **  I  have  lived  to-day." 
It  is  commonly  believed,  I  think,  that  only 
in  the  hottest  weather,  in  the  hottest  places 
in  India,  can  you  see  a  tiger  and  have  a 
fair  chance  of  making  a  ba?  including  the 
royal  animal  and  other  heads  of  big  game. 
In  fact  it  is  the  case  that  almost  every- 
where the  pursuit  of  big  game  and  of 
health  arc  incompatible,  and  that  the  one 
is  generally  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  Hence  1  think  a  brief  account  of 
one  day's  sport  in  a  locality  where  you 
can  pursue  both  may  not  be  without  inter- 
est. 

In  the  last  days  of  1887,  or  of  any  other 
year,  there  should  be  a  bright  warm  sun 
all  day  and  a  mean  temperature  of  60^  on 
the  Nilgiri  Hills,  distant  about  forty  miles 
from  the  western  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  eastern  coast,  and 
accessible  from  both  sides  by  rail  to  within 
forty-five  miles  of  the  place  where  I  was 
shooting,  at  which  an  excellent  bungalow 
awaits  the  traveller,  in  the  charge  of  an 


ancient  Hindu  lady;  who,  like  Catullus,* 
bids  you  sup  well,  if  you  bring  with  you 
your  salt,  wine,  and  supper. 

However,  the  climate  is  of  that  variable 
character  dear  to  the  Atlantic  islander 
before  he  took  to  wintering  at  Cannes, 
and  during  the  whole  of  my  stay  of  one 
week  rain  fell  at  intervals,  sun  shone  now 
and  again,  and  thick  clouds  settled  over 
grass  and  forest,  and  shrouded  the  hei2;hts 
where  the  ibex  live  in  impenetrable  gloom. 
You  could  only  wait  till  the  clouds  rolled 
by,  and  as  they  did  they  disclosed  bare 
hillside  or  thick  forest  and  a  gleam  of 
wintry  sun. 

On  the  morning  of  one  of  the  last  days 
of  the  year  I  sent  a  shikari  to  carry  my 
rifle,  and  another  to  carry  my  gun,  a  few 
miles  on  ahead,  up  a  steep  ascent  whence 
on  the  other  side  grassy  plains  descend, 
sometimes  abruptly  and  sometimes  grad- 
ually, to  the  ordinary  level  of  the  hills,  1.^., 
some  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
I  must  pause  to  explain  and  to  admire  the 
Hindustani  word  shikdriy  which  has  no 
English  equivalent.  It  means  a  hunter  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word,  in 
the  sense  in  which  our  American  cousins 
use  it,  in  the  sense  in  which  a  Red  Indian 
is  called  a  hunter,  and  in  any  other  sense 
connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  guns 
or  horses,  shooting  or  riding,  or  sport  in 
any  shape  or  form  whatsoever.  Ere  long 
a  cloud  settled  down  upon  the  hillside, 
and  I  had  to  dismount  and  lead  my  pony, 
which  took  the  opportunity  to  seize  me  by 
the  shoulder  and  shake  it  as  a  dog  does  a 
rat.  Strange  horses  in  India  are  not  to  be 
trusted.  I  could  not  find  the  men  with 
the  guns.  Driving  rain  soon  wetted  me 
through  ;  I  could  not  see  my  hand  in  front 
of  me,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  think 
regretfully  of  a  warm  fire  which  in  the 
morning  the  best  of  companions  had  blown 
into  a  blaze  through  tne  barrels  of  bis 
gun,  and  at  which  he  had  toasted  the 
bread  for  breakfast  with  the  help  of  a 
special  arrangement  of  forks  made  to 
screw  into  his  cleaning-rod.  It  is  aston- 
ishing what  a  useful  domestic  utensil  a 
gun  can  be  turned  into  by  a  resourcefol 
sportsman. 

Little  by  little,  as  the  liftine  cloud  al- 
lowed, I  crept  along  the  hillside,  in  some 
fear  of  the  cliffs  in  front  and  in  much  more 
of  the  pony  behind.  At  last  a  junction 
was  effected  with  the  rest  of  my  party, 

*  Coenabis  bene,  mt  Fabulle,  apnd  ne 

•  •••••  •• 

Si  tecum  attuleris  bonam  atqoe  magnam 
Ccenam. 

(CaniMn  siiL> 
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and  thea  all  three  cowered  on  the  hillside, 
in  thick  cloud  and  occasional  rain,  for  two 
hours  by  the  clock.  At  last  in  despair  a 
move  was  made  to  pastures  new  and  sit- 
uated lower  down,  where  haply  it  might 
be  finer,  and  on  the  way  little  brakes  were 
passed  where  on  previous  days  jungle 
fowl  and  woodcock  had  been  bagged,  and 
swamps  which  can  be  counted  on  to  pro- 
vide a  snipe  or  two  for  the  larder.  The 
weather  not  improving,  we  sat  down  by 
the  side  of  a  deserted  mund^  or  wicker 
oven-like  house,  in  which  the  mysterious 
inhabitants  of  these  hills  make  their  dwell- 
ing-places, and  there  we  proceeded  to  de- 
rive cold  comfort  from  pieces  of  cold  meat 
and  draughts  of  cold  water. 

It  was  but  little  encouragement  to  see  on 
the  soft  bare  ground  around  the  deserted 
dwelling  the  marks  of  two  or  more  tigers, 
which  had  obviously  been  fighting  or 
playing  at  our  luncheon-ground  not  many 
hours  before.  It  will  happen  so  often  to 
every  one  who  goes  out  shooting  to  see 
the  tracks  of  big  beasts  that  he  never  sees 
in  the  flesh,  that  he  grows  to  look  upon 
them  as  rather  matter  of  aggravation  than 
promise  of  success.  During  another  half- 
mile  walk  a  hare  was  kicked  up  within  a 
little  covert,  and  then  suddenly  the  cloud 
lifted,  revealing  a  long  silent  valley  down 
which  flowed  a  river  that  fertilizes  fields 
upon  fields  of  rice  in  the  low  country  be- 
fore it  is  lost  in  the  distant  Bay  of  Bengal. 

In  every  fold  of  the  valley  nestle  com- 
pact and  self-contained  little  evergreen 
woods,  locally  called  sholas^  among  the 
characteristic  trees  of  which  are  the  ilex 
and  eugenia,  the  reddening  shades  of 
which  recall  at  one  stage  the  autumnal 
beauties  of  Dunkeld,  at  another  the  glories 
of  the  maple  forests  in  the  lovely  woods 
around  Kioto.  The  rhododendron,  which 
abounds,  does  not  recall  the  stunted  shrub 
familiar  to  the  Londoner.  It  is  a  big  tree, 
and  its  gnarled  and  twisted  trunk  is  gen- 
erally covered  with  soft  green  moss,  and 
from  its  branches  hangs  the  light  green 
moss  called  **  old  man's  beard,"  from  which 
descend  sparkling  drops  of  rain.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  solitary  tree  on  the 
hill  slopes,  unless  it  be  here  and  there  a 
rhododendron  blushing  to  And  itself  alone. 
The  smallest  woods  range  themselves  into 
compact  little  fringes  to  the  streams  that 
run  down  to  meet  the  inevitable  river  at 
the  bottom  of  each  valley,  that  flows  down 
to  meet  the  big  river  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hills. 

It  was  now  three  o'clock,  a  time  when 
samber  —  the  deer  called  by  the  erudite 
Rusa  AristoUlis  —  leave  the  cover  of  the 


sholas  and  come  out  on  the  surrounding 
grass-land.  Straight  below  us,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  perhaps  half  a  mile,  amidst  all 
these  beauties  of  nature,  the  biggest  stag 
that  ever  was  seen  was  peacefully  grazing. 
Under  cover  of  the  cloud  we  had  uncon- 
sciously come  straight  above  him,  and  the 
problem  now  was  to  get  down  in  the  open 
sunlight  without  bemg  seen.  It  is  not 
only  classical  heroes,  however,  who  have 
been  saved  by  the  sudden  intervention  of 
a  cloud  such  as  now  drifted  slowly  up  and 
enveloped  everything.  One  of  my  two 
companions  and  myself  let  ourselves  down 
along  the  face  of  the  rock  and  through  the 
long  grass,  a  recurring  shower  bath  at 
every  step,  to  a  point  a  hundred  feet  or 
so  below  the  place  where  the  stag  had 
been  sighted,  and  then  proceeded  to  crawl 
stealthily  along  the  edge  of  the  shola, 
which  is  as  sharply  denned,  it  must  be 
remembered,  as  a  box  hedge  in  an  English 
garden.  It  was  exciting  work,  for  no  one 
could  tell  at  what  minute  we  might  chance 
upon  the  stag;  and  just  as  I  was  thinking 
of  this  the  largest  head  I  ever  saw  loomed 
larger  than  ever  in  front  of  my  face.  Two 
white  tips  a  prodigious  distance  apart,  a 
loud  bell,  a  whisk,  and  a  crash,  and  the 
stag  was  off  in  the  friendly  shola  before 
you  could  get  your  rifle  to  your  shoulder 
or  had  fully  realized  that  he  was  there. 

Disappointedly  we  climbed  back,  and 
then  the  clouds  lifted  for  the  last  time, 
and  from  four  o'clock  till  nightfall  bright 
sunshine  illuminated  the  silent  valleys  and 
all  but  the  tops  of  the  hills.  In  front  of 
us  in  the  uplands  we  spied  a  young  stag, 
and  stalked  him,  wasting  a  long  shot,  and 
then  sat  down  on  a  rock  which  formed  a 
most  convenient  point  of  vantage,  and 
scanned  the  surrounding  country  with  the 
glass.  I  saw  nothing,  but  the  shikari's 
keen  eye  made  out  a  jungle  sheep,  or 
barking  deer,  at  a  distance  from  a  quarter 
to  half  a  mile  below  us.  Everything  is 
below  or  above  here.  There  is  no  level 
ground.  I  turned  the  glasses  in  the  direc- 
tion given,  and  saw  what  looked  at  flrst,  I 
must  say  it,  however  absurd,  like  an  enor- 
mous bird  with  his  legs  well  under  him 
and  his  wings  half  folded.  On  a  longer 
inspection  the  bird  looked  more  and  more 
like  an  enormous  owl.  As  it  could  not  be 
an  owl,  what  could  it  be  ?  The  sun,  shin- 
ing brighter  and  brighter,  revealed  marks 
on  its  back  which  suggested  a  panther,  but 
when  these  marks  looked  lon^  and  black 
the  thing  actually  developed  into  a  tiger. 
Remember  I  was  sitting  straight  above  it ; 
it  was  so  foreshortened  that  the  relations 
between  fore  legs  and  hind  legs  were  con- 
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founded,  and  hind  legs  looked  very  much 
like  wings.  Besides,  who  ever  expected 
to  see  a  liger  sitting  out  on  an  open  plot 
of  grass  warming  himself  in  the  sun? 
The  problem  again  was  how  to  get  near 
him.  There  was  some  very  difficult  ground 
to  get  over ;  all  down  the  hill  were  rocks 
and  tussocks  of  coarse  grass  and  thorny 
bushes.  There  was  cover,  however,  and 
my  shikari  and  I  in  a  state  of  feverish 
excitement  made  a  prodigious  detour,  a 
mile  to  the  left  of  the  tiger,  to  the  edge  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  shola  a  long  way 
beneath,  and  then  climbed  slowlv  and 
silently  up  the  long  side  of  the  shola  till 
we  reached  the  corner  on  the  other  side 
of  which  we  had  seen  him.  This  was  the 
time  to  cock  the  rifle  and  prepare  for  bat- 
tle ;  but,  alas  !  on  rounding  the  corner 
there  was  no  necessity  for  either;  the 
grass-plot  was  as  bare  as  a  London  back 
garden. 

However  exciting  to  experience,  there 
is  a  sameness  about  the  narration  of  such 
events.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  as  with  the 
biggest  stag  that  ever  was  seen  so  with 
the  only  tiger  that  ever  looked  like  a 
colossal  owl ;  the  result  was  disappoint- 
ment and  a  long  climb  back  to  the  point 
of  departure.  The  other  shikari,  who  had 
stayed  behind,  had,  from  the  top  of  the 
hill,  seen  the  tiger  go  into  the  shola,  and 
had  been  a  probably  complacent  witness 
of  our  fruitless  labors. 

All  these  descents  and  ascents  had 
taken  much  time,  and  there  was  hardly 
enough  daylight  left  lor  a  walk  of  six  very 
bad  miles  back  to  the  bungalow  when,  at 
half  past  five,  we  turned  our  faces  home- 
wards, leaving  on  the  left  a  forest  which 
clothed  the  whole  of  one  precipitous  side 
of  the  valley,  and  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  situated  an  ideal  waterfall  which  tum- 
bled in  and  out  of  the  trees  and  splashed 
and  frothed  and  roared  in  the  sunlight  till 
it  joined  the  hidden  stream  below.  As 
we  tramped  along  the  opposite  hillside, 
we  put  up  a  pheasant,  but  met  no  other 
living  thing  except  some  brother  sports- 
men, owls  and  hawks,  like  ourselves  in 
search  of  prey,  and  probably  more  suc- 
cessful. It  is  quite  dark  at  seven  in  these 
lonely  valleys,  and  it  was  half  past  six 
when  we  were  climbing  the  last  ascent 
preparatory  to  dropping  down  a  few  hun- 
dred almost  perpendicular  feet  to  the 
bungalow.  The  sun  was  sinkini;,  and 
could  not  penetrate  the  cloud  which  en- 
veloped the  top  of  the  hill.  We  walked 
along  quietly,  with  those  mixed  feelings 
which  a  day  induces  when  game  is  seen 
but  not  bagged,  and  the  excitement  of 


stalking  is  uncrowned  with  the  glory  of  a 
kill.  1  say  mixed  feelings,  for  I  .(suppose 
that  in  shooting,  as  in  love-making,  it  is 
better  to  have  seen  and  lost  than  never  to 
have  seen  at  all.  I  thought  regretfully  of 
the  biggest  stag  that  ever  was  seen,  and 
reproachfully  of  the  impatient  tiger,  which, 
doubtless  disgusted  by  doubts  as  to  his 
identity,  declined  to  wait  till  a  view  within 
rifle-shot  should  settle  the  point.  A  stray 
sambur  might  at  any  minute  be  seen  f^raz- 
ing  ;  so  I  had  my  rifle,  a  '450  express, 
loaded,  and  a  few  spare  cartridges  in  my 
pocket;  and  my  shikari  behind  me  had  a 
couple  of  ball  cartridges  in  his  muzzle- 
loader,  which  had  been  put  there  for  the 
benefit  of  the  above-mentioned  tiger.  I 
was  the  first  to  top  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
from  which  grass-land  sloped  with  a  gentle 
descent  to  a  burn  fringed  with  rhodo- 
dendrons, beyond  which  was  a  tiny  lawn 
flanked  by  a  thick  shola. 

The  cloud  still  lingered  on  the  top  of  the 
hill;  there  was  no  trace  of  the  departing 
sun,  and  the  burn,  the  rhododendrons,  the 
lawn,  and  the  shola  were  invisible.  You 
could  only  see  about  gunshot  distance, 
and  the  foreground  was  occupied  by  — 
tigers.  The  sight  that  met  my  eyes  as  I 
topped  the  crest  of  the  hill  was  this  :  three 
full-grown  tigers  in  a  cloud  —  you  could 
see  nothing  else. 

The  cloud,  which  deprived  them  of  a 
background,  added  to  their  apparent  size, 
and  on  this  occasion  there  was  nothing  of 
the  owl  about  them.  On  reflection  I  think 
the  first  impression  produced  by  tigers 
met  in  this  way  is  that  it  is  very  fortunate 
to  have  met  them,  and  that  it  mij^ht  be  as 
well  to  leave  them  alone.  However,  there 
was  onlv  one  thing  to  be  done,  whatever 
one  might  think  ;  and  the  instant  I  saw 
them  I  took  aim  and  fired  at  the  one 
which  presented  a  broadside,  and  a  dis- 
charge behind  me  showed  that  the  occa- 
sion was  not  one  for  etiquette,  and  that 
my  shikari  had  followed  suit  with  one 
barrel.  The  smoke  hung  like  a  thick 
cloud  in  front  of  us  ;  the  spring  of  the  pin 
of  my  rifle  was  broken,  and  in  loading  I 
could'  not  close  the  breech  before  pushing 
it  back  with  my  finger.  Looking  up,  1  saw 
one  of  the  tigers  had  moved  upwards  in 
our  direction.  He  was  not  charging  ;  the 
impression  he  produced  on  my  mind  was 
that  of  a  person  annoyed  at  an  interrup- 
tion and  not  certain  whence  it  had  pro- 
ceeded. Of  course  it  was  only  a  glimpse. 
As  I  closed  the  breech  of  my  rifle  the 
shikari  from  behind  fired  at  the  approach- 
ing tiger  and  turned  him.  At  the  same 
moment    the  cloud  lifted,  the  smoke  of 
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rifle  and  gun  cleared  away,  the  burn,  the  sport  they  may  count  upon,  but  few  can 

rhododendrons,  the   little   lawn,  and   the  hope   as  I   did   in   one  day   to  meet  one 

shola,  all  was  clear  as  day,   as  was  the  tiger  in  the  open  and  to  chance  upon  three 

form  of  one  tigress,  now  across  the  brook,  others  in  a  cloud.  J.  D.  Rees. 

whose  yellow  coat  streaked  with  black 
showed  up  plainly  through  the  trees  as  she 
painfully  dragged  behind  her  two  broken 
legs  towards  a  point  where  the  burn  took 

off  from  the  bottom  of  the  shola.      Before  From  ah  The  Year  Round. 

she  reached  that  tree  she  had  received  em  in  pasha. 
four  more  express  bullets,  fired  from  close  siNCE  the  murder  of  Gordon,  and  the 
quarters,  and  underneath  the  tree  she  lay  death  of  Livingstone,  no  figure  in  all  the 
down  and  after  a  few  groans  died.  The  i.jstory  of  European  enterprise  in  Africa 
tigers  with  the  mist,  had  disappeared,  but  has  attracted  so  much  attention  as  that  of 
one  of  them  was  found  dead  of  his  wounds  ^he  heroic  individual  now  known  as  Emin 
a  week  later  hardly  a  hundred  yards  from  p^^ha.  While  we  write,  two  hemispheres 
where  we  met  him.  ^^.^  ^vaiting  in  anxious  suspense  for  news 
I  measured  the  dead  one  with  my  scarf,  ^j  ^he  rescue  of  Gordon's  devoted  suc- 
She  was  a  scarf  and  half  long  from  the  tip  lessor  by  the  same  intrepid  traveller  who 
of  her  nose  to  the  tip  of  her  tail,  that  is  to  carried  aid  to  Livingstone.  Yet  even  as 
say  seven  and  a  halt  feet,  not  by  any  means  Livingstone  did,  so  it  is  probable  that 
a  big  tiger;  but  then  to  have  met  her  in  Emin  will  do -refuse  to  quit  the  scene 
that  way  just  at  the  end  of  a  blank  day,  to  ^f  hj^  labors  and  his  triumphs  until  his 
find  oneself  m  a  cloud  with  three  tigers  ^^^k  be  completed.  Meantime  the  occa- 
and  to  kill  even  one,  was  immensely,  un-  ^ion  is  fitting  to  consider  v^ho  and  what  is 
speakably  satisfactory.  So  thought  the  ^he  remarkable  man  now  shut  up  in  cen- 
two  natives,  xyho,  like  myself  had  never  ^^^i  Africa ;  why  he  is  there  ;  and  what  he 
dreamt  of  getting  a  tiger,  and  I  think  had  ^^^  ^jone  during  the  long  period  of  his 
never  seen  otie  before.  When  the  big  cat  isolation.  A  volume  of  liis  letters  and 
was  well  dead  they  box-ed  her  ears,  bowed  journals  was  recently  published  in  Ger- 
to  her,  and  talked  to  her  with  endearing  many,  under  the  editorship  of  Professors 
and  ironical  expressions.  VVe  were  bound  Schweinfurth  and  Ritzel,  and  has  just 
to  skin  her  at  once  for  the  jackals  would  been  republished  in  this  countrv  under 
have  eaten  her  before  morning.  One  of  ^he  supervision  of  Dr.  Felkin  o'f  Edin- 
the  hind  legs  was  completely  shattered  burgh  ♦  —  himself  a  wcll-known  African 
by  the  first  express  bullet,  and  inside  her  traveller.  From  this  volume  we  are  en- 
were  lots  of  httlebitsof  the  express  bul-  ^bled  to  gather  all  that  can  be  told  of 

*^\^*,  .  ,       1.  ,       .    ,      ,  ,  Emin,    until    Stanley    returns  —  with   or 

rhey  cut  out  her  liver ;  they  judged  her  ^-^hout  him. 
by  reason  of  its  five  lobes  to  be  a  tigress       jr^jn^   t^en,  is  the   name   adopted   by 

of  five  years  ;  they  cut  some  fat  from  her  Eduard  Schnitzer,  a  native  of  the  small 

belly  to  eat,  which  gives  courage.  As  they  ^^^^^  ^f  Oppeln,  in  Prussian  Silesia.     He 

skinned  her  one  would  say  to  the  other,  .^as  born  in   1840;   and  two   years  later 


skin  tied  up  in  a  coat  and  cloth  and  belt,  ^^^her  and  sister  of   Emin  still  reside, 

and  carried  them  home.     And  here  ends  ^^  ^eisse  he  was  educated  at  the  Gym- 

this   brief  account  of  one  days  sport  in  nasium,  and  in  due  time  went  to  Breslau 

i'*^i      1,1-,             -1         I          ..            1  University,  and  later  to  Berlin,  in  pursuit 

I  should  like  to  violate  the  unities  and  ^^  ^^e  study  of  medicine.     He  graduated 

include  in  this  day  a  stag  — not  alas !  the  ^^  i^^^lin  in  1864,  and  was  verv  proud  at 

biggest  that  ever  N.-as  seen -ki  led  on  the  being  able   to  sign   himself   M.D.      Hut 

morrow.     1    should   hke    to  tell   how,  in  ^ore  even  than  bv  medicine  — in  which 

search  of  ibex    1  met  him  in  the  open,  i,c  took  both  a  phi'lanthropic  and  a  scien- 

shot  him   in   the  neck    and  tracked  him  tific  interest- was  he  attracted  by  studies 

down  the   long  shola  by  his   blood    and  j^    ^^t^ral   history  and   dominated   by  a 

found  him  at  last  prostrate  by  the  burn-  jj^^ong  desire  for  travel.     Both  tastes  were 

side.     These    and    other  pleasures   may  " 

those  expect  who  shoot  upon  these  lovely  •  Emin  Pasha  in  Central  Africa.  London,  Georga 

mountains.     Health,    scenery,  and   soma  Phihp  and  Son. 
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so  strong,  and  yet  moved  so  much  in  har- 
mony, that  at  the  end  of  1864  he  went  to 
Turkey,  to  see  if  a  medical  practice  could 
not  be  found  or  established  there.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  an  ap- 
pointment on  the  staff  of  Hakki  Pasha, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  a  series  of  of- 
ficial journeys  through  Armenia,  Syria, 
and  Arabia,  and  back  to  Constantinople. 
Hakki  died  in  that  city  in  1873,  and 
Eduard  Schnitzer  in  1875  returned  for  a 
time  to  his  friends  in  Germany.  But  not 
for  long,  for  with  him,  as  with  all  who  begin 
a  life  of  wandering,  the  restless  spirit  of 
Ulysses  was  ineradiciible.  In  1876  he 
was  to  be  found  making  his  way  to  Egypt, 
and  there  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
khedive  as  Dr.  Emin  Effendi.  He  was 
attached  to  the  governor-general  of  the 
Soudan  at  Khartoum,  and  on  arriving 
there,  was  sent  to  be  chief  medical  officer 
in  the  Equatorial  Province,  of  which  Gor- 
don Pasha  was  at  that  time  governor. 

The  reason  why  Dr.  Schnitzer  took  the 
name  of  Emin,  was  because  he  thought 
that  his  best  chance  of  obtaining  an  en- 
trance into  the  Mohammedan  world  —  in 
which  he  was  to  work  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years,  and  where  a  traditional 
distrust  exists  of  Europeans  —  was  to  di- 
vest himself  of  all  traces  of  his  Prankish 
origin.  His  extraordinary  mastery  of  lan- 
guages made  it  easier  for  him  than  for 
most  men  to  do  this.  He  was  not  only 
accomplished  in  Prench,  English,  and 
Italian,  and  in  several  Slavonic  languages, 
but  he  had,  during  his  wanderings,  ob- 
tained a  thorough  mastery  of  Turkish  and 
Arabic  —  "  as  few  Europeans  know  them," 
to  use  his  own  words.  He  was  studying 
Persian,  and  by  this  time  is  doubtless  at 
home  in  most  of  the  dialects  of  central 
Africa. 

Thus,  then,  by  changing  his  name, 
Schnitzer  might  pass  among  the  Moham- 
medans of  the  Soudan  for  an  Egyptian, 
and,  at  any  rate,  as  not  one  of  the  hated 
Pranks,  and  this  counted  for  a  great  deal 
in  the  strange  land  where  he  was  to  labor. 
The  name  he  adopted  —  Emin  —  is  an 
Arabic  word  signifying  **the  faithful  one,'' 
and  never  was  a  happier  selection  made 
in  nomenclature.  Assuredly  as  long  as 
civilization  has  any  history,  and  human 
effort  any  chronicler,  the  name  of  Emin 
will  be  remembered  and  honored. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Gordon  took 
at  once  to  Emin.  He  regarded  him  as 
something  a  great  deal  more  than  a  medi- 
cal officer:  sent  him  on  tours  of  inspec- 
tion through  the  province,  and  on  diplo- 


matic missions  to  various  chiefs.  Finally, 
when  appointed  to  the  post  of  governor- 
general  of  the  Soudan,  Gordon  banded 
over  to  Emin  Effendi  the  administration 
of  the  Equatorial  Province,  which,  broadly, 
extends  from  about  the  ninth  to  the  sec- 
ond parallel,  down,  in  fact,  to  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  with 
which  all  readers  of  African  travel  are 
more  or  less  familiar.  Between  the  south- 
ern limits  of  the  province  and  the  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza,  on  which  are  various 
missionary  stations,  are  the  native  states 
of  Unyoro  and  Uganda  —  two  nations  who 
are  always  more  or  less  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  through  whose  territory  it  has 
been  impossible  for  some  years  for  Euro- 
peans to  penetrate.  The  famous  Mtesa 
was  king  of  Uganda  ;  but  since  his  death 
that  state  has  been  dominated  by  his  son 
Mwanga,  a  youth,  by  all  accounts,  of  the 
most  approved  savage  type,  and  to  whom 
the  murder  of  Bishop  Hannington  is  at- 
tributed. 

It  was  in  this  far-reaching  territory  that 
first  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  then  ••Chi- 
nese "  Gordon  had  struggled  to  surpress 
the  iniquitous  slave-trade,  a  struggle  in 
which  neither  was  by  any  means  cordially 
supported  by  persons  in  authority  at  Khar- 
toum and  Cairo.  Nevertheless,  Gordon 
had  brought  it  into  an  organized  and  a 
peaceful,  although  not  into  a  *' paying,** 
condition,  for  it  was  laboring  under  a 
heavy  debt,  and  was  leaving  an  annual 
large  deficit.  When  Gordon  retired  he 
was  followed  by  a  succession  of  corrupt 
and  incompetent  native  governors,  who 
rapidly  reduced  the  province  ac^in  to  a 
state  of  anarchy,  and  made  it  uie  abode 
of  oppression  and  robbery,  injustice  and 
brutality.  The  various  tribes,  who  had 
expanded  under  the  benign  influence  of 
Gordon's  rule,  suffered  severely  under  his 
infamous  successors,  while  the  slave-deal- 
ers, entrenched  in  fortified  villages,  at  ODce 
recommenced  their  abominable  traffic 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  country 
when  Gordon,  having  returned  to  Khar- 
toum as  governor-general  of  the  Soudan, 
appointed  Emin  as  governor  of  the  Equa- 
torial Province,  his  post  up  to  that  time 
having  been  only  surgeon-in-chief.  Up  to 
this  time,  too,  he  had  no  Egyptian  rank, 
but,  in  course  of  time,  became  successively 
bey  and  pasha. 

Emin  assumed  the  reins  in  1878,  and 
within  a  few  years  he  had  effected  a  great 
change  in  the  province.  He  had  fsjot  rid 
of  a  number  of  the  disreputable  officials, 
many  of  them  Egyptian  criminals  banished 
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and  taken  into  government  employ  after 
undergoing  their  sentences.     He  had  re- 

C laced  untrustworthy  Egyptian  soldiers 
y  natives  whom  he  had  trained  and  could 
trust.  He  had  rebuilt  the  stations  which 
had  fallen  into  disrepair ;  equalized  taxa- 
tion ;  removed  the  discontent  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  had  cleared  out  the  slave-dealers, 
who  were  the  curse  of  the  land. 

He  also  superintended  a  hospital  at 
Lado,  then  his  chief  station  or  capital, 
and  made  frequent  tours  through  his  ter- 
ritory. By  the  end  of  1882  he  was  able  to 
report  that  his  province  was  at  peace,  and 
free  from  slave-traffic ;  that  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  of  indigo,  of  coffee,  of  rice,  and 
of  sugar  was  being  industriously  prose- 
cuted ;  that  a  regular  weekly  post  had 
been  established  between  the  stations; 
that  the  roads  were  being  mended,  and 
made  more  permanent;  and  that  the 
budget,  instead  of  a  deficit,  was  showing  a 
proftt  of  eight  thousand  pounds  after  pro- 
viding for  all  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion. And  all  this  was  achieved,  unaided, 
by  a  German  doctor,  who  knew  nothing  of 
military  matters,  finance,  or  agriculture, 
when  he  went  to  Africa,  and  whose  only 
experience  in  diplomacy  had  been  gained 
there  under  Gordon. 

But  not  the  least  remarkable  thing  about 
Emin  is  his  fondness  for  scientific  work, 
and  the  ardor  with  which  he  pursues  bo- 
tanical and  geological  inquiries  in  spite 
of,  but  not  to  the  neglect  of,  the  over- 
whelming official  duties  resting  upon  him. 
His  journals  teem  with  notes  of  the  pro- 
foundest  interest  to  the  naturalist ;  ahd 
there  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
solved  some  geographical  problems  of  im- 
portance with  regard  to  the  countries  and 
the  rivers  to  the  south  of  the  Albert  Lake, 
and  in  other  parts. 

It  is,  indeed,  expected  that,  when  he  re- 
turns, or  is  once  more  brought  into  touch 
with  Europe,  he  will  enable  geographers 
praclicaliy  to  reconstruct  the  map  of  cen- 
tral Africa  to  the  north  of  the  equator. 

Dr.  Felkin,  who  was  with  Emin  in  1878 
and  1879,  records  that  what  he  was  most 
struck  with  in  Emin  is  his  devotion  to 
duty,  and  the  absolute  unselfishness  of  his 
character.  His  whole  heart,  says  Felkin, 
seems  to  be  centred  in  the  welfare  of  his 
people  and  in  the  advancement  of  science, 
without  any  thought  of  fame  or  personal 
advantage. 

Dr.  Hartlaub  says :  **  The  amount  of 
work  that  Emin  Pasha  has  performed  in 
making  zoological  collections,  observa- 
tions, and  notes,  is   astonishing  in  the 


highest  degree.  It  could  only  have  been 
performed  by  a  man  whose  heart  was 
aglow  with  the  pure  fire  of  scientific  inter- 
est, with  enthusiastic,  absolutely  unselfish 
love  of  nature,  and  with  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  add  to  her  treasures  of  knowledge 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  powers.  Emin  was 
able  to  turn  this  impulse  into  action,  not- 
withstanding the  pressure  of  difficult  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  and  the  many 
and  varied  duties  which  his  high  position 
compelled  him  to  fulfil." 

This  then  is  the  man  who,  always  treated 
with  coldness  by  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment, was  abandoned  to  his  fate  when 
the  Mahdi  troubles  broke  out,  when  Khar- 
toum fell,  and  Gordon  was  slain.  For 
three  years  and  a  half  Emin  was  without 
trustworthy  news  from  the  outer  world ; 
without  any  at  all  from  Europe.  He 
learned  that  Lupton  Bey,  formerly  his 
lieutenant,  and  afterwards  governor  of  the 
neighboring  province  of  Bahr-elGhazal, 
had  surrendered  to  the  Mahdi,  and  for  a 
time  he  felt  that  he  would  have  to  do  the 
same. 

But  he  held  out ;  and  bv-and-by  the  re- 
verses in  the  fortunes  of  tne  false  prophet 
confirmed  him  in  his  determination  to  hold 
his  territory  until  he  was  relieved. 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  i886,  he 
received,  vi&  Zanzibar,  a  despatch  from 
Nubar  Pasha,  informing  him  that  the 
Soudan  was  to  be  given  up,  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  unable  to  assist  him,  and 
that  he  might  take  what  measures  he 
thought  proper  to  leave  the  country.  In 
short,  he  was  left  to  his  fate,  and  it  was 
small  consolation  to  him  to  learn  that  he 
had  authority  to  draw  on  the  English  con- 
sul-general at  Zanzibar,  for  what  money 
he  might  need.  Writing  about  this  to  Dr. 
Schweinfurih,  he  bitterly  remarks:  "They 
simply  suggest  to  me  the  way  to  Zanzibar, 
just  as  they  would  a  walk  to  Shubra !  " 

But  the  way  to  Zanzibar  was  not  open. 
Mwanga  had  succeeded  to  Mtesa  as  king 
of  Uganda,  and  had  adopted  an  attitude 
of  hostility  to  Europeans.  He  would  not 
allow  Emin  to  pass  through  his  territory, 
and  intercepted,  for  a  long  time,  the  sup- 
plies which  Dr.  Junker  had  despatched  to 
him.  And  even  if  he  could  have  got  away 
Emin  would  not  have  gone.  Writing  to 
Dr.  Felkin,  in  July,  1886,  he  expres.ses 
the  belief  and  hope  that  England,  at  any 
rate,  would  not  leave  him  there  to  perish, 
and  would  appreciate  the  importance  of 
supporting  him  in  crushing  the  slave-trade, 
and  keeping  the  people  of  the  province 
free. 
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In  April,  1887,  he  learned  through  Mr. 
Mackay,  the  imprisoned  missionary  in 
Uj^anda,  that  help  was  being  sent  to  him, 
and  he  writes  again  at  that  date  to  Dr. 
Fclkin,  expressing  his  gratitude  and 
thanks.  But,  he  adds  :  **  If  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  think  that  as  soon  as  Stan- 
ley or  Thomson  comes,  I  shall  return  with 
them,  they  greatly  err.  I  have  passed 
twelve  years  of  my  life  here,  and  would  it 
be  right  of  me  to  desert  my  post  as  soon 
as  the  opportunity  for  escape  presented 
itself.^  I  shall  remain  with  my  people 
until  I  see  perfectly  clearly  that  both  their 
future  and  the  future  ot  my  country  is 
safe.  The  work  of  Gordon,  paid  for  with 
his  blood,  I  will  strive  to  carry  on,  if  not 
with  his  energy  and  genius,  still  according 
to  his  intention  and  in  his  spirit."  And 
again  :  "All  we  would  ask  Kngland  to  do, 
is  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
with  Uganda,  and  to  provide  us  with  a 
free  and  safe  way  to  the  coast.  That  is 
all  we  want.  Evacuate  our  territory.'* 
Gertainly  not ! " 

What  then  is  the  charm  of  this  territory 
to  which  Kmin  is  so  attached?  It  is  a 
beautiful  country,  as  we  have  heard  before 
from  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  other  travel- 
lers ;  but  we  gain  a  better  idea  of  many 
portions  of  it  from  Emin's  journals.  True, 
it  has  its  disailvantiiges,  as  the  following 
description  of  a  march  in  the  district  of 
Fatiko  will  show  :  — 

"Grass  of  a  height  and  closeness  rare 
even  in  Unyoro.  and  dripping  with  dew, 
had  literally  to  be  broken  through,  for,  as 
soon  as  we  had  left  the  village,  there  was 
no  road  of  anv  kind.  As  I  had  taken  the 
lead,  1  had,  of  course,  the  first  and  full 
enjoyment  of  the  grass,  thorns,  and  water, 
and  at  a  tcmpLrature  of  sixty-three  de- 
^rwF^^Fahr.  to  have  to  crawl,  as  wet 
as  a  dn7-v«ie.l  rat,  through  bushes,  is  un- 
pleasant evoii  ;n  rentral  Africa.  It  was 
scarcely  possii)le  to  take  compass  bear- 
ings, everything  was  so  wet,  and  the  grass 
thrust  itSLit  so  imj)ertinently  even  into 
our  oars  and  tves.  The  first  clearinji  was 
reach L-d  alter  ai)out  two  hours  and  three 
quarters'  march,  and  was  hailed  with  joy, 
tor  we  could  dry  ourselves  there  in  tlie 
sun.  The  lieiav — our  rate  of  marching 
could  not  iiave  been  more  than  two  miles 
an  hour  —  was  made  up  for  by  a  quick 
march  on  a  better  ground  we  had  now 
reached,  where  the  men  ran  to  warm 
themselves,  for  the  cool  wind  was  blow  in*.!. 
At  Modo,  our  old  night  quarters,  which 
we  reached  shortly  alter  midday,  the 
water,  always   scanty  enough,  had   been 


drunk  up  by  elephants  and  buffaloes,  and 
so  we  had  to  go  on  with  thirst  uaquenched 
for  two  hours  and  a  quarter  longer  to  Ras- 
el-Fil.  There  we  found  water  in  a  row  of 
holes,  which  tasted  good  after  a  march  of 
eight  hours." 

This  extract  will  serve  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  discomforts  of  travel  in  the 
outlying  parts  of  Emin's  territory,  and  is, 
indeed,  typical  of  what  travellers  have  to 
expect  in  African  travel.  But  in  the  set- 
tled parts  of  his  dominions,  far  other  pic- 
tures are  presented.  At  the  stations, 
gardening  has  been  promoted,  and  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  produced  in  abundance. 
Among  his  many  agricultural  experiments, 
Eminhas  introduced  several  varieties  of 
bamboo,  has  encouraged  the  natives  to 
cultivate  several  American  grains,  the 
seeds  of  which  he  had  had  sent  to  him,  has 
promoted  and  extended  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  and  many  other  crops.  '*  The  love 
of  gardening  and  cultivation,"  he  says, 
"  has  much  increased  among  my  people, 
and  I  daily  receive  letters  begging  of  me 
seeds  and  plants."  But,  from  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  the  most  promising 
aspects  of  the  country  are  in  the  advantage 
which  it  oflers  and  the  success  which  has 
been  obtained  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
and  coffee,  and  of  sugar.  Besides  these 
products,  Emin  wrote  to  Dr.  Schweinfurth 
in  1883  naming  ivory,  oil  of  several  kinds, 
skins,  corn  (?),  ostrich  feathers,  india-rub- 
ber, wax,  and  iron  as  products  of  the 
country  in  which  a  large  trade  could  be 
done.  '  The  deposits  of  iron  are  in  several 
places,  and  the  existence  of  other  valuable 
minerals  is  more  than  probable.  Caout- 
chouc, Emin  said,  he  could  supply  in 
large  quantities,  but  at  the  time  was  pro- 
hibited from  entering  into  direct  commer- 
cial relations  with  "the  world,"  because 
he  was  obliged  then  to  deliver  all  his  prod- 
uce at  Khartoum,  and  to  receive  from 
thence  in  exchange  the  very  worst  goods 
at  the  very  highest  prices. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  in  a  country 

so  richly  endowed,  and  with  a  people  who 

have  now  learned  the  blessings  of  peace 

and  have  been  trained  for  years  to  habits 

of  systematic  industrv.  there   must  be  a 

considerable  market  for  many   European 

products      The  difiiculty   is  to  gain  and 

maintam  a  line  of  communication.     The 

Nile  route  is  now  closed,  and  is  likely  to 

remain  closed  for  a  long  time,  but  in  any 

case  it    was    a   long  and   dilficult    route. 

!  Other  possible  routes  exist  from  the  Zan- 

i  zibar  coast  and  through  Uganda,  and  from 

j  the   Congo.     The  latter  is  what  Stanley 
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has  followed,  and  his  experience  will  have 
much  effect  in  determining  the  future 
course  to  be  adopted  in  opening  up  the 
Equatorial  Province. 

These  are  the  commercial  considera- 
tions ;  but  there  is  also  a  philanthropic 
consideration.  The  slave-trade  has  been 
the  curse  of  Africa,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  has  been  winked  at,  and  even 
shared  in,  by  high  Egyptian  officials.  In 
spite  of  them,  and  in  spite  of  the  strength 
of  the  Arab  traders,  Emin  has  banished 
the  traffic  from  his  dominions,  at  any 
rate,  and  humanity  demands  that  we 
shall  not  permit  it  to  be  revived,  as  was 
done  after  Gordon  left  the  country.  In 
fact,  the  only  hope  of  quashing  this  nefa- 
rious trade  is  in  preserving  European 
dominance  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  Mis- 
sionary effort  will  certainly  not  do  it  un- 
aided;  but  in  this  connection  it  is  encour- 
aging to  learn  from  Emin  that  not  more 
than  ten  converts  to  Mohammedanism 
have  been  made  in  his  province  in  twenty 
years.  This  is  characterized  by  his  Ger- 
man biographer  as  a  crushing  fact  for  the 
future  of  Islam  in  central  Africa.  "  On 
no  account,"  says  this  writer,  "must  one 
imagine  that  our  countryman  is  a  renegade, 
or  that  he  has  given  up  the  faith  of  his 
fathers.  Emin  does  not  belong  to  those 
half-hearted  Christians,  who  talk  about  the 
advantages  of  the  iMohammedan  religion 
as  a  civilizing  agent  in  Africa.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  seen  from  many  of  his 
letters,  that  he  has  the  heartiest  sympathy 
with  the  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries. 
And,  let  us  add,  he  has  nobly  prepared 
the  way  and  smoothed  the  path  for  these 
missionaries. 

We  should  have  liked  to  have  shown 
from  Emin's  journals  something  of  his 
wonderful  faculty  of  observation,  and  his 
graphic  power  of  description.  We  should 
have  liked,  too,  to  have  cited  some  of  the 
curious  facts  he  records  about  the  charac- 
teristics and  habits  of  the  various  peoples 
gathered  under  his  rule,  as  well  as  those 
he  visited  in  outlying  native  states,  for 
nothing  escapes  him.  But  space  will  not 
permit,  and,  indeed,  the  journals  present  a 
perfect  embarrassment  of  riches.  The 
difficulty,  indeed,  would  be  to  know  what 
to  select.  But  our  object  in  this  paper 
has  been  rather  to  show  the  man  and  his 
own  personal  work,  than  to  present  a  view 
of  central  African  life  and  geography. 
When  the  result  of  Stanley's  expedition 
is  known  we  may  return  to  the  subject 
again,  for,  as  the  old  Roman  said,  **  some- 
thing new  is  always  coming  '"^  '^ 
Africa." 
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SECOND  PAPER. 

Most  of  the  streets  in  Scroda  are  far 
from  being  gay.  The  roadway  is  gener- 
ally loose  and  pebbly,  for  it  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  a  road  in  dry  weather 
and  of  a  watercourse  in  the  winter,  when 
the  Kiri  overflows.  At  intervals,  usually 
in  front  of  some  great  gateway  with  mas- 
sive wooden  doors,  are  rows  of  boulders, 
which  act  as  stepping-stones  in  the  rainy 
season  for  those  who  wish  to  cross  the 
street.  The  footpath  is  a  raised  cause- 
way, sometimes  a  couple  of  feet  above  the 
road,  in  order  to  avoid  the  floods.  There 
is  no  view  at  all ;  for  on  either  hand  rise 
high  walls  of  cobble-stones,  over  which 
may  perhaps  be  seen  the  red  roofs  of  the 
houses  they  encircle,  and  the  trees  which 
beautify  the  courtyards  and  gardens  kept 
so  jealously  guarded  from  the  public  eye. 

My  own  little  cottage  will  perhaps  serve 
as  a  type  of  the  houses  in  Scodra.  Like 
the  rest,  it  is  hidden  away  behind  its  high 
stone  walls,  and  its  gateway  is  a  huge  and 
imposing  affair  like  the  entrance  to  a  for- 
tress. In  front  of  the  house  is  a  bare  little 
courtyard  paved  with  cobble-stones,  and 
containing  the  well  with  its  curious  hand 
windlass  for  drawing  up  the  water.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  this  courtyard  is 
covered  in  autumn  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  chamomile,  which  renders  the  hot  air 
heavy  with  a  medicinal  odor,  and  makes 
walkmg  difficult  except  in  the  paths  that 
get  worn  through  the  mass.  It  never  en- 
ters into  any  one's  head  to  uproot  this 
growth  ;  it  is  there,  and  we  accept  it  with 
resignation.  Beyond  the  courtyard,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  slight  fence,  is  the 
garden.  It  contains  two  or  three  olive- 
trees,  half-a-dozen  vines,  and  a  couple  of 
mulberry-trees,  representing  the  three  sta- 
ple products  of  Scodra  —  oil,  wine,  and 
silk.  To  my  own  exertions  are  due  the 
magnificent  crop  of  tomatoes,  the  green 
peas,  the  other  vegetables,  and  the  glori- 
ous mass  of  flowers  in  one  corner. 

The  house  itself  faces  this  little  do- 
main, and  is  a  small,  one-storied  cottage, 
built,  like  the  wall,  with  cobble-stones 
from  the  bed  of  the  Kiri,  and  plastered 
white  all  over.  The  roof  is  low  ;  and  the 
eaves  project  far  over  the  walls,  giving 
shelter  from  the  burning  sun  in  summer, 
and  from  the  pitiless  rain  in  winter.  On 
the  ground-floor  is  nothing  but  a  servant's 
room,  the  rest  being  a  wide  open  space, 
where  wood,  charcoal,  and  other  stores 
are  kept,  and  where  the  Albanians  some- 
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times  stable  their  horses  and  cattle.  The 
house  is  really  the  half  of  a  larger  build- 
ing, but  was  cut  off  from  the  other  part 
many  years  ago.  The  open  balcony  which 
runs  along  the  front  of  all  the  houses  of 
Scodra,  has  been  shut  in.  to  make  a  bed- 
room and  an  entrance-hall ;  while  the  lad- 
der which  formerly  gave  access  to  the  first 
floor,  has  been  roofed  over  and  turned  into 
a  staircase.  On  this,  the  only  floor,  there 
are,  besides  the  entrance  hall,  two  bed- 
rooms, a  sitting-room,  and  a  kitchen. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the 
other  rooms ;  but  my  bedroom,  which  was 
in  all  probability  the  harem  when  an  Alba- 
nian family  occupied  it,  is  a  typical  na- 
tive room.  It  is  lighted  by  three  small 
square  windows,  guarded  by  an  ornamen- 
tal wooden  lattice.  These  windows  are 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  only 
go  half-way  up  the  wall  to  where  a  broad 
shelf  of  carved  wood  runs  all  round  the 
room,  and  is  the  general  receptacle  for 
every  odd  and  end  that  can  be  stowed 
away  nowhere  else.  Between  two  of  the 
winaows  is  the  fireplace,  a  curious  white- 
washed erection  resembling  a  small  shrine. 
The  hearthstone  is  a  broad,  octagonal 
slab,  and  was  used  on  grand  occasions 
for  burning  a  whole  log  of  wood  at  a 
time,  as  our  ancestors  burned  the  Yule- 
log.  Opposite  the  fireplace  is  a  deep 
alcove,  panelled  with  carved  wood ;  and 
above  it  a  sort  of  balcony,  to  which  access 
is  given  by  a  tiny  staircase  hidden  in  the 
wall.  This  recess  once  contained  the 
carved  oak  chest  in  which  an  Albanian 
bride's  irottsseau  is  stored ;  but  now  it 
serves  as  a  warbrobe  for  my  clothes,  and 
as  a  convenient  place  for  ranging  my 
boots,  over  which  huge  rats  tumble  and 
disport  themselves  all  night  long. 

Next  door  is  the  kitchen,  where,  with 
the  most  primitive  of  stoves  and  two  or 
three  tin  pots,  Simon  the  cook  contrives 
to  elaborate  the  most  excellent  dishes.  I 
am  proud  of  my  cook,  and  with  reason, 
for  he  is  about  the  best  cook  in  Sco- 
dra  ;  indeed,  on  his  own  showing  he  is  the 
only  one.  Occasionally  he  becomes  in- 
flated with  pride,  and  gets  restive,  but  is 
quickly  broujjht  to  reason  by  the  threat  of 
sending  to  Trieste  for  a  cook.  Of  course 
I  have  no  such  absurd  intention;  but 
Simon  is  given  over  to  the  idea  so  preva- 
lent among  the  lower  classes  abroad,  that 
the  Bank  of  England  cellars  are  full  of 
new  sovereigns,  and  that  Englishmen  have 
only  got  to  go  and  take  a  few  shovelfuls 
when  they  want  money  for  any  of  their 
mad  freaks.  But  then  many  educated 
foreigners  will  assert  with  all  seriousness 


that  England  does  everything  with  gold, 
and  that  even  our  soldiers  never  fight,  but 
bribe  the  enemy  to  run  away,  as  a  French 
paper  is  persuaded  they  did  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir.  Simon  has  a  wife  and  family 
somewhere  in  the  town,  and  does  not  sleep 
in  the  house,  but  disappears  soon  after 
dinner  to  reappear  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Unlike  the  cook,  who  is  an  Albanian, 
Achmet,  my  personal  servant,  is  a  pure 
Turk.  He  is  what  corresponds  to  a  uni- 
versity graduate  in  Turkey ;  but  still, 
though  he  is  a  learned  man,  and  writes  his 
intricate  language  fluently,  he  does  not 
disdain  to  put  his  entire  energies  into  my 
service  for  the  time  being.  And  energies 
they  are.  He  has  none  of  the  gravity  of 
a  Turk,  and  no  one  has  ever  vet  seen  tiim 
walk.  Correctly  attired  in  a  ciark  suit,  and 
with  his  fez  sticking  straight  up  on  his 
head,  he  goes  about  his  marketing  errands, 
at  a  gait  half  shuffle,  half  trot,  his  beady 
little  brown  eyes  glittering,  and  his  um- 
brella tucked  tightlv  under  his  arm  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Paul  Pry.  During  the 
Russo-Turkish  war,  he  managed  to  be- 
come the  government's  creditor  for  a  con- 
siderable sum,  just  at  the  time  when  all 
government  debts  were  being  paid  in 
caimies^  or  paper  money,  when  they  could 
no  longer  be  postponed.  For  a  long  time 
the  worthy  Achmet's  importunities  were 
met  with  fair  words;  but  as  he  at  last 
became  wearisome,  he  was  given  an  order 
for  his  money  on  the  treasury  of  the 
vilayet  of  Scodra,  to  insure  his  leaving 
Constantinople.  He  arrived  almost  pen- 
niless in  Scodra,  where  the  governor,  who 
not  been  able  to  pay  his  troops  for  months, 
and  who  did  not  know  where  to  turn  for 
supplies  of  food  for  his  men,  treated  the 
order  on  his  empty  treasury  with  scant 
ceremony.  Poor  Achmet  was  now  at  his 
wits'  end;  he  fell  ill  from  sheer  privation, 
and  was  taken  to  the  military  hospital, 
where,  when  he  grew  stronger,  he  acted 
as  general  servant  for  his  daily  bread* 
This  was  his  darkest  hour.  He  had  lost 
everything  but  a  ragged  suit  of  clothes, 
and  the  papers  that  proved  the  govern- 
ment's indebtedness  to  him ;  when  one 
day  he  heard  that  the  Austrian  vice-consul 
had  dismissed  his  servant  and  was  look* 
ing  for  another.  Achmet  .it  once  applied 
for  the  place ;  but  was  so  miserable  an 
object,  and  so  ignorant  of  European  ways, 
that  it  was  with  great  hesitation  the  vice* 
consul  allowed  him  to  come  for  a  week  or 
two  on  trial,  as  there  was  no  one  else  to 
be  had.  In  a  month,  Achmet  had  become 
a  very  different  being ;  his  iljness,  brought 
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OQ  by  hunf^er  and  despair,  had  completely 
left  him ;  he  had  bought  a  neat  dark  suit 
o£  clothes  with  his  first  wages,  and  had 
become  so  excellent  and  trustworthy  a 
servant,  that  his  master  would  not  have 
parted  with  him  under  anv  consideration. 
When  the  Austrian  left  Scroda,  Achniet 
came  to  me ;  and  a  more  faithful  and  hard- 
working servant  no  man  was  ever  blessed 
with  in  the  East  or  elsewhere. 

A  very  little  way  off  lives  the  consul 
who  watches  over  tne  interests  of  the  em- 

Cire  of  China  in  Scodra.     He  is  an  amia- 
le,  shy  little  man,  whose  pasty  complexion 
gives  him  the  appearance  of  having  been 

Carboiled.    His  official  residence  is  a  huee 
arrack  not  long  erected,  about  which  the 
poor  little  consul  used  to  wander  like  a 
forlorn  ghost.     His  chief  friend  and  confi- 
dant is  his  dragoman,  a  worthy  native  of 
the  town,  whose  eldest  daughter  has  been 
educated  in  Europe.    The  lonely  consul 
saw  this  girl,  who  had  returned  to  her 
cottage  home  dressed  in  European  cos- 
tume, and  speaking  French  with  consider- 
able fluency  ;  but  for  a  long  while  he  kept 
his  thoughts  to  himself.    The  poor  child 
felt  naturally  rather  like    a  fish  out  of 
water  when  she  returned  home,  for  she 
had  become  quite  accustomed  to   Euro- 
I>ean   ways ;  while  her  mother  and  two 
sisters  still  clung  to  their  loose  Turkish 
trousers    and   Oriental  habits.    Dut    the 
fairy  prince  was  at  hand.    The  little  con- 
sul saw  and  loved ;  but  the  functionaries 
of  the  Chinese  empire  are  not  allowed  to 
contract  marriages  at  random,  and  without 
the  leave  of  their  imperial  master;  so  the 
lover  wisely  kept  his  own  counsel,  and 
sent  in  a  formal  application  to  his  chiefs 
for  permission  to  marry  a  girl  with  whom 
he  had  hardly  exchanged  two  words  in  his 
life.     In  due  time  an  imposing  parchment 
arrived  granting  the  required  indulgence, 
and  sealed  with  an  imperial  seal  m  por- 
tentous dimensions.    The  next  day  the 
consul  placed  the  precious  docnnoent  and 
its  envelope  carefully  into  an  inner  pocket, 
and  set  o^  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  dragoman. 
The  object  of  bis  affections  was  not  in  the 
room,  so  he  timidly  inquired  after  her.  In 
the  East,  the  head  of  a  house  assumes  an 
extremely  apolos^etic  attitude  towards  a 
guest  when  speaking  of  his  womankind, 
and  considers  a  wife  rather  a  thing  to  be 
ashamed  of  ;  but  as  his  daughter  had  been 
educated    a//a    Franca^    the    dragoman 
bowed  so  tar  to  European  customs  as  to 
summon  her.     The  consul  did  not  waste 
words — perhaps  he  could  not  trust  him- 1 
self  to  speak  ;  but  he  pulled  the  enclosure 
6ram  bis  pocket  and  thrust  it  into  the  girrs 


hands,  sapng  simply :  "  Read  it,'*  Speech- 
less with  astonishment^  she  opened  the 
document,  and,  stumbling  through  the 
preamble,  saw,  to  her  utter  amazement, 
that  the  emperor  granted  permission  to 
his  trusty  servant  the  consul  to  marry  the 
ladv  mentioned  in  his  application.  It  was 
perhaps  the  most  origmal  situation  ever 
imagined. 

The  consul  broke  the  silence.  ••  1  have 
my  august  master's  permission:  what  is 
your  answer  ?  '* 

Stammering  something  about  consulting 
her  parents,  the  girl  rushed  from  the 
room ;  and  her  suitor,  picking  up  his 
precious  papers,  took  his  leave. 

The  rest  may  be  easily  imagined.  Con- 
suls do  not  grow  on  wayside  hedges.  The 
family's  acceptance  was  quickly  notiflcd 
to  the  lover ;  and  he,  prompt  and  decided 
in  action,  instantly  secured  the  services 
of  the  priest.  Every  obstacle  was  over^ 
come  ;  the  greatest  secrecy  was  observed  ; 
and  on  the  Sunday  followmg  this  unique 
proposal,  a  little  procession  left  the  drago* 
man's  house  soon  after  sunset.  First 
marched  the  cavas^  gorgeous  in  his  scar- 
let uniform,  carrying  a  lantern  in  his  hand, 
and  too  philosophical  to  betray  any  aston- 
ishment at  the  curious  customs  of  the 
Franks.  Then  came  the  consul  in  his 
best  black  broadcloth  frock-coat  and  billy- 
cock hat,  with  his  bride  leaning  on  his 
arm.  Immediately  behind  the  happy  pair 
came  the  bride's  two  sisters,  in  Albanian 
dresses,  shuffling  along  in  their  loose  slip- 
pers, and  with  their  full  silken  trousers 
rustling  with  aggressive  newness,  giggling 
behind  their  veils  at  the  double  impro- 
priety of  being  out  after  dark  and  of  see- 
ing their  sister  leaning  on  a  man's  arm 
just  like  a  Frank.  The  father  and  mother 
of  the  bride  brought  up  the  rear.  The 
priest  was  waiting  for  the  party  ;  and  the 
consul  was  married  to  his  dragoman's 
daughter  before  more  than  half-a-dozen 
people  in  the  city  knew  that  there  was 
ever  an  engagement  between  them. 

The  next  day  the  fact  came  out;  and 
the  gossip  and  amazement  it  exdted  were 
to  be  remembered  ;  all  the  principal  Chris- 
tian  merchants  deeply  regretting  that  their 
daughters  had  not  been  educated  alia 
Franca,  and  resolving  to  rectify  the  mis- 
take with  the  least  possible  delay.  These 
good  resolutions  soon  passed  away  when 
the  nine  days'  won^Jer  was  over;  but  my 
neighbor  remains  with  an  amiable  wife, 
and  with  the  satisfaction  of  having 
achieved  the  nM>st  unique  proposal  and 
wedding  that  ever  entered  the  mind  of 
man  to  conceive. 
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The  other  consuls  are  not  men  of  such 
startling  originality.  One  of  them  has  a 
skittle  alley  in  his  garden  ;  and  once  a 
week  throughout  the  summer,  consuls- 
general  and  pashas,  consuls  and  beys, 
vice-consuls  and  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
vie  with  one  another  in  bowling  a  heavy 
ball  at  the  nine  skittles  at  the  other  encl 
of  the  alley.  It  is  a  capital  amusement, 
as  it  combines  gentle  excitement  and  a 
certain  amount  of  bodily  exercise  without 
the  trouble  of  moving  out  of  the  shade  of 
the  spreading  mulberry-tree.  At  the  other 
end,  an  Albanian  gardener  fags  for  us, 
and  trundles  back  the  ball  with  prodigious 
energy  and  never-ceasing  grins.  The 
representative  of  Andorra  alone  does  not 
patronize  these  gaieties.  He  is  an  ill- 
tempered  little  man,  with  a  hook  nose  and 
a  heavy  moustache,  and  often  profits  by 
the  whole  European  colony  being  engaged 
at  skittles,  to  pay  one  of  his  unfrequent 
visits.  On  returning  home  one  day,  I 
found  his  visiting-card  sticking-out  of  a 
crack  in  my  great  outer  gate.  He  knew  I 
was  out,  but  would  not  penetrate  into  the 
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courtyard,  for  fear  I  should  return  and 
catch  him  before  he  could  make  his 
escape.  I  keep  that  card  as  a  memorial 
of  the  high  breeding  shown  by  an  official 
of  the  republic  of  Andorra. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  kingdom 
of  the  iMorea  has  a  representative  here. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  for  him  to 
do ;  but  that  is  just  as  well,  for  all  the 
summer  he  is  a  prisoner  in  his  rooms.  It 
is  far  too  hot  to  go  out  except  just  before 
sunset,  and  at  that  hour  he  dare  not  stir, 
for  the  cattle  are  then  driven  in  from  the 
pastures  outside  the  city,  and  he  has  a 
mortal  terror  of  cows.  His  predecessor 
nearly  lost  his  life  by  rashly  attempting  to 
imitate  the  English,  and  take  a  cold  bath 
directly  after  leaving  his  bed.  He  tried 
the  experiment  on  one  of  the  hottest  days 
in  summer;  but  the  shock  was  so  great 
that  he  retired  shivering  to  his  bed,  and 
never  repeated  the  attempt.  He  was  quite 
right ;  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  man  of 
nearly  forty  to  upset  the  habits  of  a  life- 
time, and  use  anything  to  wash  in  larger 
than  a  soap-dish. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Japan  (reported  in  the  Japan  Weekly  Mail 
of  Noveml)cr  19),  Mr.  Batchelor  read  a  paper 
on  the  kamui^  or  god.s  of  the  Ainos  of  Yezo. 
He  enumerated  under  thirteen  heads  these 
deities  as  they  appear  to  be  arranged  in  the 
Aino  mind.  These  arc:  (i)  the  chief  of  all 
the  deities,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  the 
maker  of  worlds  and  i)laces;  (2)  the  progen- 
itor of  the  Aino  race,  and  presider  over  the 
atfairs  of  men,  who  is  the  onlv  human  bcini' 
worshipped  by  the  people;  (3)  the  sun  and 
moon  (the  stars  are  not  worshipped) ;  (4)  the 
fire-Kod,  worshipped  because  of  its  general 
usefulness  in  cooking,  healing,  purifyinj;,  etc., 
—  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "messenger" 
or  mediator  l:)etween  gods  and  men;  (s)  the 
goddesses  who  preside  over  springs,  lakes, 
rivers,  and  waterfalls,  —  they  arc  worshipped 
as  benefactors  of  mankind,  particulaily  in 
alluring  fi>h  to  ascend  and  descend  the  rivers ; 
(6)  the  sea-gods,  two  in  number,  one  being 
go«id  and  t)nc  evil,  —  the  latter  is  the  originator 
of  all  storms,  and  the  direct  cause  of  ship 
wrecks  and  death  from  drowning  at  sea;  (7) 
bears,  the  most  powerful  animals  known  to 
the  Ainos,  as  well  as  the  most  useful,  supplv- 
ing  them  at  once  with  food  and  clothing ;  (S) 


the  autumn  salmon,  the  largest  fi.sh  ascending 
the  rivers,  —  it  is  not  worshipped,  but  the 
term  kamui  or  deity  is  applied  to  it ;  (9)  many 
birds,  some  of  good,  others  of  i41,  omen, 
though  not  worshipi>ed,  are  called  deities. 
The  same  term  is  applied  to  1>eautiful  Iocali> 
tics,  to  high  mountains,  to  regions  full  of  bears 
or  rivers  full  of  fish,  to  large  trees,  to  cool 
breezes  on  a  warm  day,  to  men  of  official 
rank,  to  devils,  evil  spirits,  and  reptiles. 
When  applied  to  anything  good,  the  term 
kamui  expresses  the  quality  of  usefulness, 
beneficence,  divinity;  when  applied  to  any- 
thing evil,  it  implies  dread,  hatcfulness,  and 
such  like.  Applied  to  animals,  it  represents 
the  greatest,  licrccst,  or  most  useful;  to  men, 
it  is  a  mere  title  of  respect.  Subsequently, 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  lUitchclor 
said  that  the  facts  of  the  Aino  religion  were 
very  simply  stated.  They  had  one  chief  god, 
ancf  all  the  others  were  oViiccrs  or  messengers 
of  this  supreme  being;  there  was  no  lightning 
or  thunder  god.  These  were  the  facts,  but  he 
could  not  explain  them.  The  Ainos,  he  said, 
regarded  the  sun  as  a  body  in  which  a  deity 
resides,  '*  distinguishing,  so  to  speak,  between 
a  body  and  a  soul." 
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There's  mony  a  man  loves  land  and  life, 

Loves  life  and  land  and  fee; 
And  mony  a  man  loves  fair  women, 

But  never  a  man  loves  me,  my  love. 

But  never  a  man  loves  me. 

O  weel  and  weel  for  a*  lovers, 

I  wot  weel  may  they  be ; 
And  weel  and  weel  for  a*  fair  maidens, 

But  aye  mair  woe  for  me,  my  love. 

But  aye  mair  woe  for  me. 

O  weel  be  wi'  you,  ye  sma'  flowers. 

Ye  flowers  and  every  tree ; 
And  weel  be  wi'  you,  a'  birdies. 

But  teen  and  tears  wi'  me,  my  love. 

But  teen  and  tears  wi'  me. 

0  weel  be  yours,  my  three  brethren. 
And  ever  weel  be  ye ; 

Wi'  deeds  for  doing  and  loves  for  wooing, 
But  never  a  love  for  me,  my  love. 
But  never  a  love  for  me. 

And  weel  be  yours,  my  seven  sisters. 

And  good  love-days  to  see, 
And  long  life  days  and  true  lovers. 

But  never  a  day  for  me,  my  love, 

But  never  a  day  for  me. 

Good  times  wi'  you,  ye  bauld  riders. 

By  the  hieland  and  the  lee ; 
Ana  by  the  lecland  and  by  the  hieland 

It's  weary  times  wi'  me,  my  love. 

It's  weary  times  wi'  me. 

Good  days  wi'  you,  ye  good  sailors. 

Sail  in  and  out  the  sea ; 
And  by  the  beaches  and  by  the  reaches 

It's  neavy  days  wi'  me,  my  love, 

It's  heavy  days  wi'  me. 

1  had  his  kiss  upon  my  mouth. 
His  bairn  upon  my  knee ; 

I  would  my  soul  ana  body  were  twain. 
And  the  bairn  and  the  kiss  wi'  me,  my  love. 
And  the  bairn  and  the  kiss  wi'  me. 

The  bairn  down  in  the  mools,  my  dear, 
O  saft  and  saft  sleeps  she ; 

I  would  the  mools  were  ower  my  head. 
And  the  young  bairn  fast  wi'  me,  my  love. 
And  the  young  bairn  fast  wi'  me. 

The  father  under  the  faem,  my  dear, 

O  sound  and  sound  lies  he ; 
I  would  the  faem  were  ower  my  face. 

And  the  father  lay  by  me,  my  love. 

And  the  father  lay  by  me. 

I  trotild  the  faem  were  ower  my  face. 

Or  the  mools  on  my  ee-bree ; 
And  waking  time  witn  a'  lovers. 

But  sleeping  time  wi'  me,  my  love, 

But  sleeping  time  wi'  me. 


I  would  the  mools  were  meat  in  my  moath» 

The  saut  faem  in  my  ee ; 
And  the  land-worm  and  the  water-worm 

To  feed  fu*  sweet  on  me,  my  love. 

To  feed  fu'  sweet  on  me. 

My  life  is  sealed  with  a  seal  of  love. 

And  locked  with  love  for  a  key; 
And  I  lie  wrang  and  I  wake  lang. 

But  ye  tak'  nae  thought  for  me,  my  love. 

But  ye  tak'  nae  thought  for  me. 

We  were  weel  fain  of  love,  my  dear, 

0  fain  and  fain  were  we ; 

It  was  weel  with  a'  the  weary  world, 
But  O,  sae  weel  wi'  me,  my  love. 
But  O,  sae  weel  wi'  me. 

We  were  nane  ower  mony  to  sleep,  my  dear« 

1  wot  we  were  but  three ; 

And  never  a  bed  in  the  weary  world 

For  my  bairn  and  my  dear  and  me,  my  love. 
For  my  bairn  and  my  dear  and  me. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburnk. 

Fortnightly  Revi«w. 


PEACE. 

"  Who  knows  how  often  he  offendeth?  " 

When  conscience's  white  light  bums  Him 
In  doubt  of  right,  that  word  descendeth 
Alone,  from  Him. 

We  cannot  tell ;  we  see  but  blindly 

Thro*  the  strange  cross-lights  eiven  to  all; 
By  rule  than  all  our  own  more  kmdly 
We  stand,  or  fall. 

So  if,  in  this  inspired  disorder 

We  seem  at  times  to  lose  our  way, 
And  by  man's  laws  to  cross  the  border, 
We  can  but  pray ! 

We  can  but  say,  we  know  not  wherefore 

Man's  evil  may  be  oft  God's  good: 
We  think  he  unaerstands ;  and  therefore 
'Tis  understood. 

We  can  but  feel,  the  mystic  teaching 

Has  told  us  over  and  again 
For  God's  commands  to  slight  the  preachii^ 
Commands  of  men. 

Strange  mystery !  it  was  so  forever; 

Then  let  the  yearning  spirit  rest. 
Through  the  long  trouble  of  endeavor, 
Upon  his  breast. 

Know  that  he  knows ;  all  else  will  follow 

As  surely  as  the  light  the  dark. 
And  as  the'  flight  of  hawk  or  swallow 
Rests  on  the  ark. 

Herman  Mbrtvali. 

Maurch  19th. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
A  GLIMPSE  OF  NORTH  AFRICA. 

North  Africa  is  an  outlying  fragment 
of  Europe,  which  Mohammedan  usurpa- 
tion cut  off  for  a  while  from  its  natural 
surroundings,  but  which  the  expansion  of 
the  time  is  now  bringing  back  once  more 
with  marvellous  rapidity  into  full  com- 
munion with  its  own  proper  and  original 
continent.  Civilization  is  reclaiming  the 
coast,  always  European,  from  a  temporary 
flood  of  Islam  and  barbarism.  Marocco 
alone  yet  bars  the  way,  and  Marocco's 
days  are  practically  numbered. 

From  the  first  moment  that  a  stranger 
lands  upon  the  smiling  shore  of  the  Bar- 
bary  States,  this  sense  of  familiarity,  of 
being  still  everywhere  in  touch  with  Eu- 
rope, comes  home  to  him  strongly  with  a 
shock  of  surprise,  physically  and  biologi- 
cally, as  well  as  historically  and  politically ; 
indeed,  north  Africa  has  always  been 
united  to  Europe  by  the  Mediterranean, 
and  divided  from  Africa  by  the  trackless 
expanse  of  the  great  Sahara.  The  En- 
glishman who  treads  for  the  first  time  an 
American  woodland  feels  himself  at  every 
step  in  a  new  world  in  the  presence  of  an 
unfamiliar  fauna  and  flora.  In  spite  of  the 
close  similarity  of  climate  and  conditions, 
fresh  types  of  life  surround  him  on  every 
side.  In  north  Africa,  on  the  contrary,  the 
case  is  exactly  reversed.  In  spite  of  the 
profound  difference  in  latitude  and  in  tem- 
perature, the  world  of  Europe  is  still  with 
him.  Birds  and  beasts  are  old  friends  of 
childhood.  The  vegetation  is  the  vegeta- 
tion of  Italy  and  the  Riviera.  Olive  and 
Icntisk  scrub  cover  the  arid  hillsides. 
Vineyards  disfigure  the  sunny  slopes  of 
the  lesser  ranges.  Oranges  and  lemons 
gleam  in  every  garden.  Cane-reeds  whis- 
per in  the  deep-cut  ravines  of  mountain 
torrents.  The  clematis  that  hangs  droop- 
ing from  the  trees  and  hedgerows  is  the 
great  white  clematis  of  Nice  and  Men- 
tone.  The  orchids  that  grow  thick  under 
the  shade  of  the  pine  woods  are  the  or- 
chids of  Provence,  of  the  Apennines,  of 
Sicily.  Nothing  in  nature  tells  us  for  a 
moment  we  are  in  Africa,  except,  per- 
haps, the  fallacious  date-palms;  and  the 
date-palms  (}\ke  the  Arabs  who  planted 
them),  are  as  much  intruders  at  Algiers  or 


Tunis,  as  at  Cannes  or  Hy^res,  at  San 
Remo  or  Monte  Carlo.  They  never  ripeq 
their  rich  fruit  north  of  the  demarcating 
Atlas  range ;  only  the  perpetual  care  ol 
man  has  ever  enabled  them  to  hold  their 
own  precariously  against  the  chilly  winds 
of  the  Mediterranean  seaboard. 

The  truth  is,  north  Africa  is  not  even 
by  origin  a  part  of  the  continent  to  which 
it  has  handed  on  its  own  much-abused 
name.  The  old  Africa  of  the  Mauritanian 
Afri  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  new 
Africa  of  the  barbarous  negroes.  It  is, 
and  has  always  been  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, an  integral  part  of  Europe,  separated 
from  Spain  and  Sicily  only  by  the  narrow 
seas  at  Gibraltar  and  Cape  Bon,  but  di- 
vided from  the  great  solid  block  of  Negro- 
land  by  the  wide  intervening  expanse  of 
the  sandy  desert.  Egypt,  in  spite  of  its 
Mediterranean  front,  is  a  true  portion  of 
the  dark  continent,  a  mass  of  Nile  mud 
deposited  seaward  by  the  endless  river 
fed  from  the  lakes  and  snowy  mountains 
of  the  far  interior.  But  Marocco,  Algeria, 
Tunis,  and  in  fact  Tripoli,  consist  of  a 
single  long  subsiding  sierra  of  the  Spanish 
system,  artificially  divided  from  the  re- 
mainder of  its  mass  by  the  accidental  in- 
trusion of  the  sea  at  Tangier  and  Car- 
thage. 

Whether  the  bed  of  Sahara  was  once  an 
immense  southern  Mediterranean  or  not, 
it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  all  the  exist- 
ing fauna  and  flora  of  the  Atlas  region  — 
in  which  I  will  venture  to  include  also  the 
h.«man  inhabitants —entered  the  country 
from  northward,  from  the  European  land 
area.  The  plants  and  animals  are  simply 
the  plants  and  animals  of  Spain,  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  Sardinia.  The  birds  are  just 
the  larks  and  thrushes,  the  ortolans  and 
plovers,  that  range  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  The  reptiles  and  insects  are 
equally  familiar  in  form  and  character.  It 
is  only  in  the  extreme  south,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  desert,  that  true  African  types, 
like  the  panther  and  ostrich,  begin  to  ap- 
pear as  mere  northward  stragglers.  A  few 
freshwater  fish  alone  link  the  fauna  of  the 
Atlas  to  the  African  world  ;  for  the  most 
part,  Africa  in  the  modern  sense  begins 
south  of  Sahara. 

Nevertheless,  while  in  every  physical 
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and  native  characteristic  the  great  bulge 
of  land  between  the  Syrtis  and  the  Atlan- 
tic is  all  Europe,  in  external  and  artificial 
characteristics  it  must  be  frankly  admitted 
that  on  the  first  flush  it  seems  all  Orient. 
The  visitor  to  Algiers,  and  far  more  to 
Tunis  or  Marocco,  is  struck  at  the  outset, 
as  he  treads  the  Moorish  shore,  with  an 
unwonted  sense  of  novelty  and  foreign- 
ness.  Everything  at  a  first  glance  appears 
wonderfully  unfamiliar.  The  tall  and 
stately  Arabs,  in  their  picturesque  dirt; 
the  melancholy  Kabyles,  in  their  grimy 
burnouses ;  the  flitting  Moorish  women, 
discreetly  veiled  with  haik  and  yashmak 
up  to  their  too  loquacious  eyes;  the 
mosques  and  minarets,  the  domes  and 
koubbas,  the  horseshoe  arches,  the  Mos- 
lem architecture,  —  all  these  seem  to  tell 
eloquently  of  something  far  from  Euro- 
pean or  Christian.  The  very  aspect  of 
nature  is  at  the  first  glimpse  equally  fal- 
lacious. Date-palms  and  bananas  in  all 
the  gardens  give  an  almost  tropical  air  to 
the  squat  and  flat-roofed  Moorish  villas. 
Tall  flowering  aloes,  and  prickly  cactus 
hedges  remind  one  instinctively  Jit  every 
turn  of  Mexico  or  Jamaica.  Strings  of 
laden  camels,  fresh  in  with  dates  or  alfa- 
grass  from  the  desert,  and  negro  traffick- 
ers from  the  oases,  in  gay-colored  robes, 
increase  the  frequent  suggestion  of  a 
southern  world.  Add  to  all  these  the 
gleaming  white-domed  houses  on  the  dry 
red  hillsides,  and  the  tiled  arcades  of  the 
whitewashed  shrine  where  some  holy 
marabout  lies  buried  in  the  odor  of  sane* 
tity,  and  the  shade  of  the  doum  palms,  and 
you  may  be  well  excused  for  fancying 
yourself  at  first  really  and  truly  in  another 
continent. 

But  it  is  all  show,  mere  external  show,  a 
shallow  veneering  of  Africa  and  Islam  for 
all  that.  The  country  was,  and  yet  will  be, 
Europe.  The  very  things  that  seemed  so 
foreign  at  first  sight,  are  themselves  as 
foreign  to  the  soil  as  to  our  observing 
eyes ;  they  are  all  late  casual  importations 
from  warmer  climates.  The  aloe  and  the 
prickly  pear  come  across  the  sea  from  the 
American  tropics ;  they  grow  in  north 
Africa,  as  they  grow  along  the  Riviera,  and 
on  the  Sicilian  slopes,  by  sufferance  only. 
The  further  you  get  away  from  the  towns 


and  civilization  the  more  do  yoa  leave 
whatever  seemed  Africa  behind  you,  and 
the  more  do  you  find  yourself  frankly  in 
Europe  —  except,  of  course,  as  regards 
the  human  population.  The  dates,  and 
bananas,  and  agaves  disappear ;  and  you 
w«inder  gradually  into  an  arid  land  of  ever- 
green oak  and  dry  heathy  plants,  exactly 
like  the  barren  white  limestone  hills  about 
Marseilles  and  Toulon.  Almost  every 
species  of  living  thing  now  found  in  the 
country  on  the  Atlas  slope  has  entered  it 
first  from  the  northern  shore  —  from  Pro- 
vence and  Spain  —  probably  before  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  were  formed,  and 
when  land  bridges  existed  vid  Sardinia 
and  Corsica  on  one  side,  or,  again,  vid 
Reggio,  Sicily,  and  Cape  Don,  on  the 
other.  The  few  southern  kinds  are,  every 
one  of  them,  recent  immigrants  or  human 
importations.  The  camel  is  useless  north 
of  the  Atlas ;  the  negro  is  an  intruder ; 
land,  plants,  and  animals,  all  alike,  are 
purely  European. 

And  so,  with  some  trifling  exceptions, 
are  the  people.  The  Arabs,  to  be  sure,  so 
far  as  any  of  them  can  claim  true  Arab 
descent,  are,  no  doubt,  Semitic,  and  there- 
fore Asiatic.  But  the  genuine  Arab  (if  he 
exists  at  all)  belongs  for  the  most  part  to 
the  desert  and  the  south ;  he  herds  with 
the  camel,  the  ostrich,  and  the  date-palm. 
The  population  of  the  towns  and  the  sea- 
board is  very  mixed  —  most  of  it  shows 
strong  traces  of  European  blood ;  and  the 
population  of  the  mountains  is,  in  large 
part,  at  least  as  European  as  the  popula- 
tion of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Italy. 

Take,  for  example,  that  strange  pale* 
faced  race,  the  Kabyles  of  Algeria.  They 
are  an  interesting  people,  these  aboriginsd 
Berbers  —  stranded  Europeans,  still  vi^ 
orously  subsisting  in  the  midst  of  an  alien 
Mahommedan  folk;  Roman  Christians, 
reduced  for  the  time  being  to  the  outer 
faith  and  manners  of  Islam,  but  remaining 
for  all  that  essentially  European  in  nu- 
merous underlying  ideas,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms. To  look  at,  the  Kabyle  is  distinctly 
**a  white  man,"  as  they  say  in  America; 
some  French  authors  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  he  presents  **a  decided 
Germanic  aspect."  De  Quatrefages  con- 
siders him  a  surviving  specimen  of  the 
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cavemen  of  Cro-Magnon  ;  English  author- 
ities incline  rather  to  call  him  an  Aryan, 
whatever  that  may  mean,  for  my  faith  is 
weak  on  the  Aryan  question.  But  Aryan 
or  barbarian,  palaeolithic  or  neolithic,  one 
thing  is  certain,  the  fair  and  straight- 
haired  Kabyle  resembles  essentially  in  all 
important  points  the  remainder  of  the 
Mediterranean  population ;  and  he  does 
not  resemble  in  any  respect  whatsoever 
the  Arabs  of  Arabia  or  the  negroes  of  the 
Soudan.  He  belongs  to  the  same  race  (in 
a  broad  sense)  as  the  people  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Ireland,  not  to  the  same  races 
as  the  people  of  Egypt,  Syria,  or  Africa. 
He  is  one  of  ourselves,  a  man  and  a 
brother. 

And  as  his  blonde  complexion,  his  large 
blue  eyes,  his  ruddy  hair,  and  his  high 
straight  forehead  point  him  out  at  once  as 
in  all  fundamentals  a  European  still,  in 
haik  and  burnouse  ;  so,  in  spite  of  genera- 
tions of  Islam,  do  his  language,  his  life, 
and  his  arts  also.  The  Kabyle  is  no 
nomad,  like  the  Arab  of  the  desert;  he 
has  his  house  and  home ;  he  is  a  husband- 
man and  a  herdsman  ;  habits  of  steady 
industry  mark  him  off  severely  from  the 
wandering  Semite;  a  dweller  in  villages, 
a  weaver  of  fine  cloth,  of  woollen  fabrics, 
of  baskets,  a  maker  of  arms,  of  cutlery,  of 
pottery,  of  ornamental  metal-work  ;  he  re- 
tains still  not  a  few  traces  of  the  influence 
of  the  old  Phoenician  art.  Many  of  his 
productions  are  extremely  beautiful  ;  all 
of  them  betray  a  true  feeling  for  his  handi- 
craft. Above  all,  he  shows  himself  essen- 
tially a  European  in  that  he  possesses  still 
the  instinct  of  the  family.  Ideas  of  that 
fundamental  order  cannot  readily  be  put 
off  and  on  like  a  coat  or  a  creed.  The 
Kabyle,  in  the  midst  of  Islam,  guards,  to 
this  day,  the  European  and  Christian  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
women.  He  is  not  a  polygamist.  He  has 
but  one  wife,  who  lives  with  him,  not  in 
subjection  and  inferiority  like  the  Arab 
woman,  but  on  the  same  practical  equality 
as  the  women  of  the  more  unsophisticated 
European  races  —  Welsh,  Irish,  Norwe- 
gians, Swiss.  In  Kabylia  the  face  of  wife 
or  maiden  is  never  veiled ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  it  still  bears  a  remote  mark  of 
Christian  influence  in  the  cross  tattooed 
upon  it  in  early  childhood. 


This  aboriginal  Berber  race  then,  of 
which  the  Kabyle  remains  the  purest  rep- 
resentative, was  in  its  origin  and  intelli- 
gence purely  European ;  and  its  early 
history  linked  it,  of  course,  entirely  with 
the  European  Mediterranean  civilization. 
Even  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Numidia  and 
Mauritania,  great  aboriginal  buildings  like 
the  Medrassen,  or  tomb  of  the  Numidian 
kings  at  Batna,  and  the  vast  mausoleum 
of  Juba  II.  near  Cherchel  —  round  bar- 
rows raised  in  solid  tiers  of  stone,  the 
earliest  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  pyra- 
mid—  display  the  force  and  depth  of  the 
purely  native  Berber  culture.  Brought 
first  under  the  influence  of  Phoenician 
and  then  of  Greek  civilization,  this  Berber 
race  showed  the  same  adaptability  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  as  did  all  the  other 
Mediterranean  populations.  For  a  time 
it  was  a  question  whether  Africa  or  Italy, 
Carthage  or  Rome,  was  to  rule  the  West ; 
and,  when  Rome  finally  conquered,  the 
completeness  of  her  conquest  and  assimi- 
lation was  more  remarkable  in  Africa  than 
even  in  southern  Gaul,  in  Spain,  or  in  any 
other  country  outside  Italy.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  firm  a  hold  Roman  civilization 
took  upon  all  these  rugged  upland  valleys. 
North  Africa  consi.sts  of  an  arid  and 
crumbled  mountain  chain,  in  whose  tor- 
tuous recesses  the  French  in  Algeria  have 
with  difficulty  planted  a  few  outlying  col- 
onies, and  maintained  an  often  nominal 
and  precarious  supremacy.  But  Rome 
Romanized  as  well  as  conquered.  Roman 
amphitheatres,  baths,  and  temples  of  ex- 
treme magnificence,  even  far  among  the 
mountains,  still  stand  as  monuments  to 
teach  us  how  thoroughly  the  Italian  had 
bent  the  Berber  population  to  his  own 
will.  Aqueducts  span  half  the  gorges 
and  ravines.  Mosaics  and  inscriptions 
turn  up  by  the  dozen.  Near  Cherchel 
and  Tipasa  there  are  acres  of  sarcophagi. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  outside  Italy,  not 
even,  I  venture  to  say,  in  Provence  itself, 
do  Roman  ruins  and  Roman  remains 
strew  the  soil  in  such  astonishing  num- 
bers as  in  Algeria  and  Tunis.  Nowhere, 
too,  did  Christianity  strike  deeper  root. 
Africa  became  the  nursing  mother  of 
saints  and  bishops,  of  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors, of  schisms  and  heresiarchs.  The 
country  was,  apparently,  as  Romanized  as 
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Cisalpine  Gaul;  everywhere  in  the  far 
interior  Ronian  towns  of  striking  size, 
adorned  with  triumphal  arches,  churches, 
palaces,  and  monuments,  survive  in  frag- 
ments within  their  shrunken  walls  to  bear 
witness  to  the  great  Catholic  civilization 
which  has  passed  away,  for  the  time,  from 
all  north  Africa. 

It  is  strange  to  stand  in  the  museum 
at  Algiers  —  that  beautiful  museum  so 
quaintly  installed  in  the  courtyard  of 
Mustapha  Pasha's  Moorish  palace — and 
glance  around  at  the  modern-looking  tor- 
sos of  antique  statuary  interspersed  among 
the  foliage  of  palms  and  bananas  that  fill 
up  the  archways  of  that  open  arcaded 
patio.  The  antique  remains  belong,  we 
feel  instinctively,  to  ^//r  civilization;  they 
are  part,  like  our  own  work,  of  Greek  art ; 
between  them  and  us  there  is  no  great 
gulf  fixed ;  all  has  been  but  one  uniform 
course  of  consistent  development.  Statues 
like  those  in  every  important  particular 
(except  perhaps  merit) are  modelled  to-day 
in  every  studio  in  Rome,  or  Paris,  or  Mu- 
nich, or  London.  They  are  European,  or 
to  give  them  what  is  possibly  their  truer 
name,  Meditearanean  in  type.  Even  the 
letters  of  the  inscriptions  are  our  own 
Roman  alphabet ;  the  words  arc  the  Latin 
still  spoken  under  slightly  varying  dis- 
guises over  all  the  southern  shores  of 
Europe.  But  the  building  in  which  they 
stand,  with  its  pointed  Saracenic  arches, 
its  oriental  tracery,  its  exquisite  tile-work, 
its  Mahommedan  decoration,  where  all 
imitative  elements  are  strictly  avoided, 
belongs  to  another  and  wholly  alien  style 
—  older,  more  barbaric,  lower,  intrusive. 
It  is  hard  to  realize  that  men  lived  and 
wrought  here  in  Africa  capable  of  turning 
out  those  splendid  works  of  art,  those 
fauns  and  Aphrodites,  long  before  the 
carvers  of  the  flowing  Arabic  inscriptions 
that  cover  the  walls,  had  begun  to  develop 
their  own  beautiful  but  profoundly  infe- 
rior school  of  ornament. 

Well,  the  Arabs  came  and  swept  all  this 
away;  they  divorced  north  Africa  for 
twelve  hundred  years  from  its  natural 
union  with  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  they  cut  off  the  entire 
coast,  from  Egypt  to  Marocco,  from  inter- 
course with  the  civilized  world  of  Europe. 
IshmaePs  hand,  here  as  elsewhere,  was 
against  every  man ;  the  liarbary  pirates 
made  civilization  impossible  at  home,  and 
precarious  on  the  Provencal  and  Ligurian 
seaboard.  Of  course  there  was  a  time 
when  all  this  might  have  been  otherwise ; 
when  it  was  doubtful  whether  Rome  or 
Cordova  was  to  become   the    centre  of 


sweetness  and  light  for  the  nations; 
whether  Islam  or  Christendom  was  to 
evolve  the  philosophy  and  the  science  of 
the  world.  But  when  once  that  question 
was  finally  settled  north  Africa  fell  back 
into  a  mere  seething  mass  of  anarchists 
and  robbers.  Christianitv,  commerce,  art, 
science,  all  died  down  to  the  Mahommedan 
level.  For  twelve  centuries  this  outlyine 
fragment  of  the  European  world  relapsed 
into  a  barbarism  that  grew  deeper  and 
deeper  with  each  succeeding  epoch.  Islam 
formed  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the 
southward  progress  of  civilizing  ideas. 
All  peaceable  intercourse  was  whollv  sus- 
pended. Africa  seemed  more  readily  ac- 
cessible from  the  west,  the  south,  or  the 
east  to  European  influences  than  from  the 
old  and  natural  highway  of  the  north  and 
the  Mediterranean,  blocked  up  by  a  hos- 
tile creed  and  a  piratical  people. 

It  was  with  the  present  century  that  the 
return  wave  set  in.  Islam  in  its  dotage 
began  to  decay.  Napoleon's  invasion  and 
the  road  to  India  brought  Eg^^pt  first  well 
within  the  range  of  European  politics. 
But  to  us  in  England  the  rest  of  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  had  less  interest  and  im- 
portance ;  our  concern  lay  rather  with 
gre.nter  Africa  —  the  Cape,  Zululand,  the 
west  coast,  Zanzibar,  the  river  highways, 
the  unexplored  interior.  To  this  day,  in 
England,  when  we  say  Africa  vre  mean 
habituallv  Negroland  and  the  south  ;  that 
is  the  Africa  with  which  we  all  have  prac- 
tically to  deal ;  that  is  the  Africa  of  **  Brit- 
ish interests;"  of  political  complications, 
little  wars,  missionaries,  explorers,  the 
hopes  of  trade,  the  undeveloped  markets. 
Thither  Manchester  turns  her  lonEing 
eyes,  thither  the  heart  of  Exeter  Hall  ii 
yearning.  But  in  France  it  is  quite  other- 
wise. Africa  there  means  Algeria,  Tunis, 
Marocco,  the  desert  That  is  the  Africa 
where  the  French  soldier  has  served  with 
distinction;  the  Africa  whose  trade  en- 
riches Marseilles  ;  the  Africa  whence  ciir> 
ilization  and  perhaps  even  Christianity  are 
slowly  moving  their  way  back  into  the 
great  interior. 

I  think  we  in  England  have  perhaps  too 
much  overlooked  the  importance  and  mag- 
nitude of  this  vigorous  French  movement 
for  the  re-conquest  of  the  Barbary  coast 
for  civilization  and  Christendom.  Accus- 
tomed to  penetrate  Africa  in  the  mind*^ 
eye  by  way  of  the  Nile,  the  Coneo,  and 
the  Zambesi,  we  have  perhaps  under-esti- 
mated the  value  and  reality  of  the  less 
showy,  but  more  sure  ana  solid  work, 
i  which  France  is  doing  for  the  world  in 
Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  which,  it  is  to  be 
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hoped,  no  petty  national  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  any  other  European  State  will  pre- 
vent her  from  carrying  out  equally  well  in 
Marocco.  But  any  unprejudiced  observer 
who  looks  at  the  marvellous  result  the 
French  have  already  obtained  in  little 
more  than  fifty  years  in  Algeria  cannot 
help  admitting  that  their  conquest  of  north 
Africa  has  been  a  real  boon  to  the  civilized 
world  —  cannot  help  seeing  that  from  Al- 
giers as  a  centre  civilized  habits  and  modes 
of  action  are  gradually  filtering  through 
to  the  very  desert,  and  winning  back  to 
Europe  for  the  common  good  this  long-lost 
province  of  Roman  Christendom. 

The  French,  it  is  commonly  said,  are 
bad  colonizers.  That  is  true,  if  by  the 
phrase  is  meant  that  France  is  not  a 
teeming  mother  of  colonists.  French  peo- 
ple do  not  recklessly  over-stock  them- 
selves. Swarms  come  only  from  full  hives. 
But  all  that  France  lacks  is  the  raw 
material ;  for  energy,  thoroughness,  and 
organizing  ability,  nothing  like  Algeria  is 
to  be  seen  in  any  British  colony.  If  one 
compares  the  country  for  ten  miles  round 
Algiers  with  the  country  for  ten  miles 
round  Montreal  or  Toronto,  the  compari- 
son is,  indeed,  anything  but  flattering  to 
our  self-complacent  colonizing  British  in- 
telligence. Here  you  are  simply  and 
solely  in  pure  Europe ;  no  wooden  shams, 
DO  flimsy  makeshifts;  everything  has  a 
European  solidity  and  completeness ;  the 
vineyards  remind  one  of  the  C6te  d*Or  or 
the  Gironde;  th*  roads  are  the  magnifi- 
cent hard  French  highways;  the  walls  and 
bridges,  the  houses  and  engineering  works, 
have  a  French  neatness  and  perfection  of 
workmanship.  No  town  in  any  English 
colony  that  I  know  of  is  half  so  much  like 
England  as  Algiers,  with  its  stately  boule- 
vards and  splendid  warehouses,  is  like 
Marseilles  or  Toulon.  For  most  practical 
purposes,  indeed,  Algeria  may  be  looked 
upon  just  as  three  departments  of  France, 
accidentally  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
republic  by  the  Mediterranean ;  and  Tunis 
is  rapidly  assuming  a  similar  character. 
Yet  here  the  French  had  to  contend,  not 
only  with  a  rugged  and  trackless  country, 
very  unlike  that  unbroken  Canadian  plain, 
but  also  with  a  hostile  race,  an  alien  reli- 
gion, a  lower  civilization,  and  inferior 
social  order.  And  in  spite  of  it  all,  to- 
day in  Algeria,  among  palms  and  aloes, 
mosques  and  Arabs,  squalid  villages  and 
Oriental  beggars,  one  constantly  forgets, 
in  the  smoothness  and  ease  of  every-day 
life,  one  is  not  in  France  itself;  one  re- 
members with  a  start  that  this  is  still 
Africa. 
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The  whole  Barbary  coast,  in  fact,  is  fast 
becoming  once  more  Europe.  Marocco, 
of  course,  still  holds  aloof,  doing  the  "aw- 
ful example  "  for  Islam  generally  ;  but  in 
Algeria  and  Tunis  the  change  is  rapidj 
and  if  France  is  not  artificially  cramped 
by  the  action  of  other  nationalities  she 
will  no  doubt  win  back  Marocco,  too,  fpr 
European  civilization.  Already  one  branch 
of  the  great  north-African  railway  system 
has  been  pushed  back  rapidly  in  the  rear 
of  Oran,  along  the  Marocco  frontier,  to 
tap  the  Alfa  trade,  and  to  the  district  of 
the  Tafilat  dates,  and  to  spread  the  region 
of  French  influence  inland  and  southward. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  that  in- 
fluence will  not  be  interfered  with.  The 
Great  Atlas  in  Marocco  rises  to  a  very 
considerable  height,  and  gathers  in  the 
winter  a  thick  coating  otsnow,  whose 
melting  supplies  several  miniature  Niles 
that  run  down  to  water  the  desert  out- 
skirts and  the  high  plateau  region.  The 
country  back  of  the  Atlas,  irrigated  by 
these  streams,  is  the  home  of  the  best  and 
most  productive  date-palms.  A  line  from 
Oran  runs  back  just  within  the  French 
territory,  and  approaches  the  outskirts  of 
the  Tanlat  date  country  from  the  flank.  It 
is  understood  that  the  French  government 
contemplates  its  future  extension.  In  this 
way  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  has  been 
inserted  for  French  influence  at  the  back 
of  Marocco,  and  whenever  the  inevitable 
overthrow  of  his  Shereefian  Majesty  can 
no  longer  be  put  off,  France  may,  per- 
haps, step  into  the  vacant  inheritance  — 
if  Europe  permits  her.  It  will  be  a  great 
misfortune  for  the  civilized  world  if  she  is 
not  allowed,  quietly  and  without  any  par- 
tition difficulties,  to  extend  in  this  direc- 
tion her  natural  sphere. 

Marocco  is  the  finest  province  in  north 
Africa.  It  stands  nearest  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  catches  first  the  fertilizing  rainfall. 
Its  mountains  are  highest,  its  rivers  larg- 
est, its  harvests  richest.  It  has  a  warmer 
winter  and  a  less  arid  summer  than  Algeria 
and  Tunis.  But  it  is  given  over  still,  with 
the  consent  of  Europe,  to  every  possible 
abuse  and  abomination.  The  jealousy  qt 
Spain  alone  prevents  the  French  from  re- 
placing the  barbaric  government  of  its 
present  masters  by  a  firm,  just,  and  pro- 
gressive administration.  To  leave  this 
country  under  its  existing  rulers  is  little 
short  of  wicked ;  to  hand  it  over,  or  any 
part  of  it,  to  Spanish  administration 
would,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion are  concerned,  be  much  the  same  as 
to  commit  it  still  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Mulai  Hassan  of  the  moment. 
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Quiet  people  nowadays  are  no  lovers  of 
European  annexation — of  filibustering 
aggression,  the  carpet-bagging  colonist, 
the  beachcomber,  the  trekker,  the  bellig- 
erent missionary.  They  do  not  admire 
the  "extension  of  British  interests"  by 
men,  and  calico,  and  Martini-Henry  rifles. 
But  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  such  annexations  as,  say,  the 
English  landgrabbing  of  Zululand  and 
such  annexations  as  the  French  conquest 
and  settlement  of  Algeria.  France, 
driven  by  outrage,  seized  upon  a  nest  of 
pirates,  enemies  of  civilization,  of  com- 
merce, of  Christendom,  and  turned  their 
land  from  a  "  chaos  of  anarchy  "  into  a 
quiet  home  of  agriculturists  and  manufac- 
turers. For  this  task,  more  than  half  ac- 
complished, she  deserves  the  thanks  and 
gratitude  of  the  nations ;  for  its  comple- 
tion she  requires  their  co-operation  and 
their  capital. 

Algeria  has  now  already  been  Euro- 
peanized  ;  Tunis  is  fast  following  suit.  A 
magnificent  railway  system  extends  at 
present  in  unbroken  line  from  the  frontier 
of  Marocco  to  the  sea  at  the  Goletta,  a 
distance  of  about  seven  hundred  miles. 
It  will  ultimately,  no  doubt,  extend  to  the 
town  of  Marocco,  and  on  to  the  Atlantic 
.at  Mogador  and  Safi.  From  this  grand 
trunk  line,  branches  or  looplines  touch  on 
the  sea  at  Bone,  Philippeville,  Bougie, 
Algiers,  Arzeu,  and  Gran.  One  subsidiary 
railway  now  reaches  the  desert  itself  at 
Biskra;  another  runs  back  through  the 
little  Sahara  as  far  as  Mecheria.  The 
French  engineers  even  hope  ultimately  to 
extend  this  last,  not  only  to  Figuig,  but 
across  the  sands  to  the  banks  of  the 
Niger,  in  which  case  Sahara,  like  the  Py- 
renees, will  have  ceased  to  exist.  Every- 
thing is  thus  alreadv  provided  for  the 
opening  out  and  complete  Europeanization 
of  north  Africa,  except  the  colonists  ;  the 
harvest,  indeed,  is  ready,  but  the  workers 
as  yet  are  far  too  few.  It  is  a  fine  coun- 
try, few  in  the  world  are  finer  or  richer. 
"The  colonization  of  Algeria,"  says  Sir 
R.  Lambert  Playfair,  who  knows  it  well, 
"is  a  splendid  work,  still  far  from  comple- 
tion. A  long  extent  of  seaboard,  rich  soil, 
boundless  material  wealth,  a  fine  climate, 
magnificent  scenery,  the  most  favorable 
geographical  position  conceivable  —  all 
these  ought  to  secure  for  it  a  brilliant 
future."  Just  at  present  there  is  a  "  boom  " 
in  vines  going  on.  France's  extremity  is 
Algeria's  opportunity  ;  and  the  phylloxera 
which  impoverishes  Bordeaux  is  enrich- 
ing Algiers.  The  wine-growers,  exiled  by 
that  microscopic  enemy,  are  planting  their 


vines  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sahel.  But, 
apart  from  any  such  adventitious  circum- 
stances, the  country  can  hold  its  own  ia 
the  long  run  with  any  other.  Though 
Africa  will  never  again  be  the  granary  of 
Europe  (for  in  the  matter  of  cereals  India 
and  America  have  cut  the  ground  from 
under  her  feet),  she  has  oranges  and  dates 
to  supply  the  world,  tobacco  and  wine, 
Alfa  and  esparto  grass,  minerals  and  mar- 
bles, all  sub-tropical  and  almost  all  tem- 
perate products.  Capital  and  population 
cannot  long  remain  away  from  a  land 
within  twenty-eight  hours  of  Marseilles, 
and  still  as  rich  in  virgin  soil  and  unde* 
veloped  capabilities  as  western  America. 

What  effect  will  this  coming  European- 
ization have  upon  the  indigenous  races  and 
the  rest  of  Africa  ?  And  how  will  Islam 
stand  or  fall  before  the  face  of  conquering 
Christianity  ?  Well,  I  think,  so  far  as  the 
three  provinces  themselves  are  concerned, 
that  in  the  end  the  real  underlying  Euro* 
pean  element  in  the  population  alone  will 
survive,  and  will  once  more  become  truly 
European.  The  Kabyles  and  other  Ber- 
ber or  semi-Berber  peoples,  accustomed 
always  to  steady  industry,  are  spreading 
themselves  as  laborers  over  the  country 
everywhere.  They  take  to  the  new  ways 
readily.  They  will  remain  and  increase 
before  the  face  of  civilization,  while  the 
nomad  Arab  retreats  or  dies  out,  or  fails 
slowly  by  imperceptible  degrees  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  The  Jews,  of 
course,  will  also  remain ;  they  grow  rich, 
and  thrive  under  French  institutions. 
The  Moors  of  the  towns,  mongrel  Mahom* 
medans,  half  Berber  to  start  with,  and 
much  intermixed  no  doubt  with  the  blood 
of  their  Turkish  masters  and  their  Chris- 
tian slaves,  will  likewise  remain  and  keep 
up  their  actual,  though  not  I  fancy  their 
proportional,  numbers.  But  all  this  will 
only  mean  that  the  land  will  be  inhabited 
by  Europeans  or  quasi-Europeans,  French 
colonists,  Alsatian  refugees,  Maltese  set- 
tlers, Italian  peasants,  Gibraltar  Span* 
iards,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  Kabyles, 
Berbers,  Moors,  Jews,  on  the  other.  The 
intrusive  barbaric  Asiatic  and  African 
element  must  go;  the  civilized  and  civiliz- 
able  will  persist  and  inherit. 

But  will  the  remnant  of  the  indigenous 
population  exchange  Islam  for  Christian- 
ity? Within  any  measurable  distance  of 
time,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  j^tff. 
The  crescent  dies  hard.  As  yet,  the  two 
streams  of  life,  Mahommedan  and  Euro- 
pean, run  on  independently  side  by  side 
throughout  Algeria  and  Tunis,  neither 
seeming  very  much  to  influence  or  affect 
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the  other.  They  touch  but  do  not  mix. 
The  difficulty  ot  intercourse,  due  to  the 
seclusion  of  women  and  the  privacy  of 
the  Mahommedan  family  system,  seems 
effectually  to  prevent  any  free  interchanfje 
of  ideas  or  customs.  It  has  been  the 
dream  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie^s  life,  indeed, 
to  brinff  back  the  old  Roman  provinces  to 
the  fold  of  Christendom;  and  if  any  man 
could  do  it,  that  ardent  soul  would  surely 
have  accomplished  the  superhuman  taslc. 
For  the  cardinal  is  emphatically  a  man  of 
ideas ;  and  when  Frenchmen  have  ideas 
they  have  them  very  badly  indeed.  He 
is  a  perfect  De  Lesseps  in  the  colossal 
grandeur  and  faith  of  his  conceptions. 
His  chief  ambition  has  been  to  re-erect 
the  metropolitan  cathedral  of  recovered 
north  Africa  on  the  site  of  Carthage,  and 
to  raise  again  the  capital  of  a  Christian 
province  over  the  scanty  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city.  The  cathedral,  indeed,  is 
well  under  way,  but  the  conversion  of 
Africa  still  hangs  fire.  Brick  and  stone 
are  far  more  plastic  than  flesh  and  blood. 
The  White  Fathers,  who  wear  the  Arab 
burnous,  speak  the  Arabic  language,  adopt 
the  native  customs,  and  go  as  missionaries 
among  the  people  themselves,  have  not  as 
yet  succeeded  in  proselytizing  any  large 
Dody  of  the  indigenous  population  to 
Christianity,  as  the  Arabs  proselytize  the 
negroes  beyond  the  desert  en  bloc^  to  the 
faith  of  Islam.  So  far,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  merely  scratched  the  top  soil 
of  Mahommedan  Africa, 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
when  European  influence  extends  uninter- 
ruptedly along  the  whole  region,  of  which 
the  Atlas  is  the  central  axis  —  when  colo- 
nists spread  among  the  upland  valleys, 
when  the  Arab  has  retired  or  slowly  died 
out,  when  Christians  form  the  largest  ele- 
ment in  the  population,  when  Jew  and 
Berber  have  learned  to  use  the  French 
language  —  Christianity  too  may  slowly 
supervene.  This,  however,  is  a  mere 
stray  conjecture  for  the  remote  future. 
Islam  has  deep  roots  in  the  human  mind. 
If  it  ever  gets  rooted  out  at  all,  it  will  get 
rooted  out  slovvly  by  insensible  stages. 

And  what  will  be  the  ultimate  effect  of 
the  Europeanization  of  the  north  upon 
the  great  mass  of  Africa  —  that  is  to  say, 
of  Negroland?  Very  little,  I  imagine. 
Sahara  forms,  and  has  always  formed,  a 
great  barrier.  I  think  it  will  continue  to 
form  an  almost  eq^ual  barrier  in  future. 
North  Africa  will  simply  become  Europe 
once  more ;  the  Dark  Continent  will  begin 
at  the  Sahara.  The  "sphere  of  French 
iaffuence"  will  extend  southward,  as  far 
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only  as  the  desert ;  beyond  it,  will  lie  the 
separate  spheres  of  English  and  Belgian, 
perhaps  also  of  German  and  Italian,  influ- 
ence. Nevertheless,  even  so,  France  will 
no  doubt  contribute  her  share,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  opening  out  of  the  vast 
block  of  solid  land  in  the  rear.  French 
ideas  and  French  goods  penetrate  already 
far  inland  by  caravan  and  camel,  railways 
reach  to  the  borders  of  the  desert;  faint 
echoes  of  what  passes  to  the  north  of  the 
barren  barrier  must  reverberate  as  far 
south  as  Timbuctoo  and  the  Niger.  After 
what  we  have  seen  in  our  own  lifetime,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  winter  stations  may 
arise  beyond  the  desert  within  the  days 
of  men  now  living,  and  that  communica- 
tions may  spread  away  inland  across  the 
almost  impassable  region  closed  to  traffic 
for  innumerable  ages. 

That  is  the  dream.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  diplomacy  will  not  rudely  shatter  it 
by  severing  Marocco  from  its  natural  alli- 
ance with  the  rest  of  the  unbroken  Atlas 
range,  and  by  building  up  again  in  Africa 
those  false  frontiers  and  artificial  divi- 
sions which  have  burdened  Europe  with 
kings,  and  wars,  and  tariffs,  and  conscrip- 
tions. But  all  these  things  lie  on  the 
knees  of  the  gods  and  the  financiers ;  the 
Bismarcks  and  the  Rothschilds  hold  us 
in  the  hollow  of  their  hands.  As  they 
pronounce,  so  are  the  destinies  of  the 
world  meted  out.  May  they  spare  Ma- 
rocco the  fate  of  separation  from  the  rest 
of  Europe  beyond  the  sea,  and  build  up 
one  single  compact  recovered  State,  with 
one  great  trunk  line  of  consistent  commu- 
nications, from  the  Dra  and  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Syrtis  and  Tripoli. 

Grant  Allen. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
SNOWED   UP  IN  ARCADY. 

No  truer  saying  was  ever  uttered  than 
that  **  one  halt  the  world  does  not  know 
how  the  other  half  lives."  And  yet  I  am 
continually  contradicted  by  wiseacres  of 
the  streets  and  squares  when  I  meekly 
but  firmly  maintain  that  it  is  actually  pos- 
sible to  five  a  happy,  intelligent,  useful, 
and  progressive  life  in  an  out-of-the-way 
country  parish  —  "far  from  the  madding 
crowd  — and  literally  (as  I  happen  to 
know  at  this  moment)  three  miles  from  a 
lemon.  **  Don*t  tell  me  !  "  says  one  of  my 
agnostic  friends  who  knows  everything, 
as  agnostics  always  do,  and  who  is  abso- 
lutely certain,  as  agnostics  always  are. 
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that  they  know  all  about  you  —  "  don't  tell 
me  !  You  may  make  the  best  of  it  as  you 
dOf  and  you  put  a  good  face  upon  it,  which 
I  dare  say  is  all  right ;  but  to  try  and  make 
me  believe  you  iike  being  buried  alive  is 
more  than  vou  can  do.  Stuff,  man  !  You 
might  as  well  try  and  persuade  me  you 
like  being  snowed  up ! " 

Now  it  so  happened  that,  a  few  days 
after  my  bouncing  and  aggressive  friend 
had  delivered  himself  of  this  delicate  little 
protest  against  any  and  every  assertion  I 
might  venture  to  make  in  the  conversation 
which  had  arisen  between  us,  I  was  awaked 
at  the  usual  hour  of  7  A.M.  by  Jemima 
knocking  at  the  door ;  and  when  Mr.  Bob 
had  growled  his  usual  growl,  and  I  had 
declared  myself  to  be  awake  in  a  surly 
monosyllable,  Jemima  cried  aloud,  saying, 
"it's  awful  snow,  sir — drifts  emend- 
jous ! "  I  drew  the  curtains  open,  pulled 
up  the  blinds,  and  lo!  there  was  snow 
indeed.  Not  on  the  trees  —  that  was  well, 
at  any  rate  —  but  all  the  air  was  full  of 
snow.  Not  coming  down  from  the  clouds, 
but  driving  across  the  fields  in  billows  of 
white  dust  —  piling  itself  up  against  every 
obstacle  —  pollard  stump  or  gatepost, 
hedgerow,  or  wall,  or  farmstead  —  rolling, 
eddying,  scudding  along  before  the  cruel 
north-easter,  that  was  lashing  the  earth 
with  his  freezing  scourge  of  bitterness. 
At  about  the  distance  of  a  pistol-shot  from 
my  window  the  highroad  runs  straight  as 
a  ruler  between  low  banks  and  thin  hedges, 
and  we  can  see  it  far  half  a  mile  or  so  till 
some  rising  ground  blocks  the  view.  This 
morning  (here  was  no  road  I  —  only  a  long 
broad  stripe  of  snow  that  seemecl  a  trifle 
higher  than  the  ploughed  lands  that  lay  to 
the  northward,  and  which  were  almost 
swept  bare  by  the  gale.  To  the  southward 
there  were  huge  drifts  packed  up  against 
every  little  copse  or  plantation,  and  far  as 
the  eye  could  see  not  a  human  creature  or 
sheep  or  head  of  cattle  to  lessen  the  im- 
pression of  utter  desolation. 

By  the  time  we  got  down  to  breakfast 
the  wind  had  lulled,  and  fresh  snow  was 
falling.  That  was,  at  any  rate,  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  accursed  north-easter.  But 
it  was  plain  that  there  were  to  be  no  ants- 
jantacular  or  post -prandial  peregrina- 
tions^ as  Jeremy  Bentham  used  to  phrase  it, 
for  us  this  day.  "  My  dear,"  I  said,  **  I'm 
afraid  we  are  really  snowed  up  !  "  Now, 
what  do  you  suppose  was  the  reply  1  re- 
ceived from  her  Royal  Highness  the  Lady 
Shepherd?  Neither  more  nor  less  than 
this,  **  What  a  jolly  day  we  will  have !  We 
needn't  go  out,  need  we  ?  " 

Nathan,  the  wise  youth  —  agnostic,  as 


he  calls  himself,  which  is  only  Greek  for 
ignoramus  —  would  have  sneered  at  the 
Lady  Shepherd's  chuckle,  and  she  —  she 
would  have  chuckled  at  his  sneer.  But 
as  he  was  not  there  we  only  laughed,  and 
somewhat  gleefully  set  ourselves  to  map 
out  the  next  fifteen  hours  with  plans  of 
operation  that  would  have  required  at 
least  fifty  hours  to  execute. 

**The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  for 
your  pitiful  life,"  said  Nathan  to  us  once, 
*Ms  that  you  have  no  interruptions.  But 
there  is  not  much  in  that,  where  there's 
nothing  to  interrupt."  Nathan,  the  wise 
youth,  is  a  type  of  his  class.  He*s  so 
delicate  in  his  little  innuendos,  so  sympa^ 
thetically  candid,  so  tender  to  **  the  things 
you  call  your  feelings,  you  know.'*  Do 
these  people  always  wear  hobnailed  boots, 
prepared  at  any  moment  for  a  wrestling* 
match,  where  kicking  is  part  of  the  game? 
**  No  interruptions  ! "  Oh,  Lady  Shepherd, 
think  of  that !    "  No  interruptions  I 

You  observe  that  our  day  begins  at 
ei^ht.  When  we  came  first  to  Arcady  we 
said  we  would  breakfast  at  half  past  eight 
We  tried  the  plan  for  a  month.  It  was  a 
dead  failure.  Jemima  never  kept  true  to 
the  minutes.  We  found  ourselves  slip- 
ping into  nine  o'clock;  that  meant  ruin. 
It  must  either  be  eight  o'clock,  or  the 
financial  bottom  of  the  establishment 
would  inevitably  drop  out.  So  eight 
o'clock  it  is  and  shall  be. 

At  eight  o'clock,  accordingly,  on  this 
particular  morning  we  went  down  as  usual 
to  the  library  —  and,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
we  were  just  a  little  depressed,  because 
we  had  made  up  our  minds  that  no  post- 
man in  England  could  bring  us  our  bag 
this  morning.    To  our  immense  surprise 
and  joy,  there  were  the  letters  and  papers 
lying  on  the  table  as  if  it  were  midsummer 
day.    The  man  had  left  the  road,  tramped 
along  the  fields  which  the  bowling  wind 
had    made    passable.    There  were   nine 
letters.    When  I  see  what  these  country 
postmen  go  through,  the  pluck  and  endur> 
ance  they  exhibit,  the  downright  sufifering 
(/>.,  it  would  be  to  you  and  me)  which  they 
take  all  as  a  part  of  the  day's  work,  and 
how  they  go  on  at  it,  and  retire  at  last, 
after  years  of    stubborn  jog-trotting,   to 
enjoy  a  pension  of  ten  shillings  a  week 
and  the  repose  of  acute  rheumatism  con* 
seauent  upon  sudden  cessation  from  phyt- 
ical   exertion,   1    find  myself   frequently 
exclaiming  with  the  poet, — 

Now  it  will  be  a  surprise,  perhaps  a 
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very  great  surprise,  to  some  of  my  genuine 
town  friends,  to  learn  that  even  a  country 
parson  —  who  after  all  is  a  man  and  a 
brother  —  gets  pretty  much  the  same  sort 
of  letters  that  other  people  do.  He  gets 
offers  to  assign  to  him  shares  in  gold 
mines ;  offers  of  three  dozen  and  four, 
positively  all  that  is  left,  of  that  transcen- 
dental sherry ;  ofiEers  to  make  him  a  life 
governor  of  the  new  college  for  criminals  ; 
invitations  to  be  a  steward  at  a  public 
dinner  of  the  Society  for  Diminishing 
Felony ;  above  all,  he  gets  some  very  ele- 
gant letters  from  gentlemen  in  very  high 
positions  in  society  offering  to  lend  him 
money.  I  do  verily  believe  these  scoun- 
drels, who  invariably  write  a  good  hand 
on  crested  paper  and  express  themselves 
in  a  style  which  is  above  all  praise,  are  in 
league  with  one  of  my  banker's  clerks. 
How  else  does  it  happen  that  as  sure  as 
ever  my  account  is  very  low,  and  that  I  am 
in  mortal  terror  lest  my  last  cheque  should 
be  returned  dishonored,  so  sure  am  I  to 
hear  from  one  of  these  diabolical  tempt- 
ers ?  There's  one  scarlet  Mephistopheles 
who  must  know  all  about  my  financial  po- 
sition. How  else  could  he  have  thoug^ht 
of  sending  me  two  of  his  gilt-edged  seduc- 
tions in  a  single  week  just  when  my  bank- 
ing account  was  overdrawn  ?  1 1  is  absurd 
to  pretend  that  he  keeps  a  medium. 

Moreover,  proof  sheets  come  by  post 
even  in  this  wilderness,  and  they  have  to 
be  corrected,  too ;  and  real  letters  that  are 
not  begging  letters  come,  some  kind  and 
comforting, some  stern  and  uncompromis- 
ing, seme  with  the  oddest  inquiries  and 
criticisms.  Sometimes,  too,  anon}nnous 
letters  come.  What  a  queer  state  of  mind 
a  man  must  have  got  himself  into  before 
he  can  sit  down  to  write  an  anonymous 
letter  !  Does  any  man  in  his  senses  ever 
nadsiW  anonymous  letter  of  four  pages  ? 
If  he  does,  the  writer  gets  no  fun  out  of 
it.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  prac- 
tice of  writing  anonymous  letters  is  dying 
out  now  that  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad  ; 
and  yet,  they  tell  me,  insanity  is  not  de- 
creasing. Then,  too,  there  are  the  news- 
papers. I  could  live  without  butter  —  I 
shouldn't  like  it,  but  I  could  submit  to  it ; 
or  without  eggs,  though  I  dislike  snow 
pancakes;  or  without  sugar  —  and  there 
are  some  .solids  and  some  liquids  that  are 
insipid  without  that ;  but  there  is  one 
thing  I  could  not  do  without  —  I  could  not 
do  without  the  Times,  We  have  tried 
again  and  again  to  economize  by  having  a 
penny  paper,  but  it  has  always  ended  in 
the  same  way.  As  entremets  they  are  all 
delightful,  but  for  a  square  roeal  give  me 
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the  Times.  Without  it  "the  appetite  is 
distracted  by  the  variety  of  objects,  and 
tantalized  by  the  restlessness  of  perpetual 
solicitation,"  till,  when  the  day  is  done, 
the  mind  wearies  under  "a  feeling  of  sa- 
tiety without  satisfaction,  and  of  repletion 
without  sustenance." 

On  this  particular  morning  we  had  ad- 
journed from  the  library  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  and  were  opening  our  letters  in  high 
spirits,  spite*  of  Nathan  the  wise,  and 
notwithstanding  the  bitter  wind  and  the 
snow,  when  a  hideous  sound  startled  tis. 
There,  under  the  window,  the  snow  stead- 
ily falling,  drawn  up  in  single  file,  were 
four  human  creatures,  two  males  and  two 
females,  arrayed  in  outlandish  attire,  and 
every  one  of  them  playing  hideously  out 
of  tune.     It  was  a  German  band ! 

A  more  lugubrious  spectacle  than  is 
presented  by  a  German  band,  droning 
forth  "  Herz,  mein  Herz  "  in  front  of  your 
window  in  a  snowstorm  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.  We  suffer  much  from 
German  bands,  but  we  have  only  ourselves 
to  thank.  I  love  music,  and  1  am  pos- 
sessed by  the  delusion  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  encourage  the  practice  of  instrumental 
execution.  Five  or  six  years  ago  there 
was  a  band  of  eight  or  nine  performers 
who  perambulated  Norfolk,  and  they  came 
to  me  at  least  once  a  month.  Whenever 
they  appeared  I  went  out  to  them  and  gave 
them  a  shilling,  airing  my  small  modicum 
of  German  periodically,  and  receiving  flat- 
tering compliments  upon  my  pronuncia- 
tion, which  gratified  me  exceedingly. 
These  people  disappeared  at  last,  but  they 
were  succeeded  by  another  band,  and  a 
very  inferior  one,  and  1  took  but  little  no- 
tice of  them.  There  were  seven  of  these 
performers,  a  cornet  and  two  clarionets 
being  prominent  —  verv.  However,  they 
got  their  shilling,  ancf  vanished.  Three 
days  after  their  departure  came  another 
band  ;  this  time  there  were  only  four.  I 
thought  that  rather  shabby,  but  I  was 
busy,  did  not  take  much  notice  of  them, 
and  again  gave  them  a  shilling.  The  cor- 
net-player was  really  quite  respectable. 
Next  day  came  four  more,  and  there  was 
no  cornet,  only  the  abominable  clarionet. 
It  was  insufferable.  I  said  I  really  must 
restrict  myself  to  sixpence,  and  that  was 
fourpence  more  than  they  were  worth. 
Two  days  after  their  departure  came  a 
single  solitary  performer ;  he  had  a  pan- 

*  Why  «  ill  not  the  printers'  readers  let  me  use  this 
word }  I  do  use  it  every  day  of  my  life  in  talk  ;  why 
may  I  not  write  it  and  print  it?  It  is  very  short,  and 
it  is  perfectly  harmless.  I  am  afraid  it  must  mean 
something  bad  in  Finnish  or  some  other  strange  tongue, 
lor  tha  raadcr  always  drawa  ii»y  atttotioo  to  iL 
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pipe  fastened  under  his  chin,  a  peal  of 
bells  on  his  head,  which  he  caused  to  peal 
by  his  nods,  a  pair  of  cymbals  attached  to 
one  of  his  elbows,  a  big  drum  which  he 
beat  by  the  help  of  a  crank  that  he  worked 
with  one  of  his  feet,  and  a  powerful  con- 
certina which  he  played  with  his  hands. 
He  led  off  with  a  dolorous  chorale  in  a 
minor  key.  It  was  really  more  than  flesh 
and  blood  could  bear.  *'Send  him  away, 
Jemima.  Send  him  away! — instantly! 
Tell  him  I  am  sehr  krank.  Send  him 
away ! "  The  fellow  smiled  with  unctuous 
complacency.  But  when  he  got  only  two- 
pence, his  face  fell.  "Ach,  neinl  You 
plaise,  ze  professor,  he  geeve  onesheeling 
to  ze  band  —  I  am  ze  band.  He  geeve  ze 
band  only  twopence.  He  do  not  under- 
stand I  anv  ze  band  !  You  plaise  tell  him  I 
am  ze  band  ! "  **  No !  YouVe  to  go  away. 
Master's  very  kranky  !  "  Ze  band  loitered 
for  half  a  minute,  then  it  took  itself  to 
pieces  and  went  its  way.  But  the  fellow's 
hint  about  the  shilling  was  significant  and 
led  to  an  investigation.  Then  it  turned 
out  that  the  band  of  seven  or  eight  which 
was  going  its  rounds  that  year,  split  itself 
up  w-hen  it  came  into  my  neighborhood, 
and,  in  view  of  my  shilling,  presented  itself 
in  two  detachments,  each  of  which  reck- 
oned on  my  shilling,  and  several  times  car- 
ried it  off.  Now  I  give  one  penny  for  each 
performer,  and  only  when  there  is  a  cornet 
do  I  send  out  coffee  to  the  instrument- 
alists. 

It  was,  however,  not  in  flesh  and  blood 
to  withhold  the  shilling  from  the  players 
of  that  quartette  on  that  bitter  morning. 
It  was  heart-rending  to  think  of  their  hav- 
ing at  the  peril  of  their  lives  staggered 
through  three  miles  of  snowdrifts.  It 
was  inhuman  to  send  them  away  without 
coffee.  And  they  had  it  accordingly. 
Poor  things  !  poor  things  1  Where  were 
they  going.?  They  were  going  back  to 
the  Red  Lion,  a  stone's  throw  off,  where 
they  had  slept  the  night  before,  and  where 
they  meant  to  spend  this  night  in  delight- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  rustics  by  waltzes 
and  polkas,  and  gathering  not  such  a  bad 
harvest  for  the  nonce.  "  Lor,  sir ! "  said 
Mr.  Style,  **to  hear  that  there  trombone 
a  j£?/^ng  *Rule  Britannia!'  That  made 
you  feel  he  was  a  real  musician  —  that  it 
did ! " 

So  you  see  we  began  the  day  with  a 
band  of  music.  That  does  not  sound  so 
bad.  But  the  band  being  dismissed,  we 
finish  our  breakfast  and  retire  to  the 
library. 

We  do  not  go  emptv-handed.  Each  of 
us  carries  a  plate  pilea  up  high  with  bread 


cut  up  for  the  birds  that  are  waiting  to  be 
fed.  A  space  under  the  window  is  swept 
clear  from  snow,  and  there  the  birds  are, 
ready  for  their  breakfast.  Sparrows  bv 
the  score,  robins  that  will  hardly  wait  till 
the  window  is  opened,  chaffinches  and  tom- 
tits, dunnocks,  blackbirds  and  thrushes, 
linnets  and  —  jackdaws,  yes!  and  watch- 
ing very  warily  for  a  chance,  a  dozen  or 
so  of  rooks  in  the  trees  in  yonder  planta- 
tion, very  much  excited,  very  restless, 
very  shy,  but  ready  to  come  down  and 
gobble  up  the  morsels  if  we  keep  our- 
selves out  of  sight.  As  to  the  robins, 
there  is  no  mauvaise  /ton/€ Bbout  them; 
they  will  almost  fly  on  to  the  plate. 
Sometimes  1  send  a  shower  of  morsels 
quite  over  the  robins,  and  they  greatly 
enjoy  the  fun.  One  saucy  little  fellow  last 
week  laughed  out  loud  at  me.  **  Laughed  ?  " 
Yes,  laughed  !  I've  known  a  robin  laugh 
convulsively.  But  then  it  was  not  under 
a  street-lamp. 

It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  this  palace  that 
we  do  not  begin  real  work  before  half  past 
nine.  And  before  that  time  arrives  there 
is  usually  a  good  half-hour  for  reading 
aloud  by  the  Lady  Shepherd.  What  is 
the  shepherd  doing  meanwhile?  He  is 
not  going  to  tell  vou  anything  more  than 
this,  that  he  is  devoting  himself  during 
that  half-hour  to  preventing  the  ravages 
of  moths  and  bookworms.  You  people 
who  suppose  we  poor  country  folk  must 
be  horribly  dull  and  depressed  may  as 
well  understand  that  this  library  in  wnich 
I  am  sitting  is  thirty  feet  long,  and  that 
this  is  an  apartment  that  for  a  country 
parsonage  may  be  regarded  as  palatial. 
Pray  haven't  1  a  right  to  have  one  good 
room  in  my  house?  One  thing  I  know, 
and  that  is  that  I  am  rated  as  if  I  lived  in 
a  house  of  430/.  a  year,  and  if  I  must  pay 
rates  on  that  amount  I  may  as  well  have 
something  to  show  for  it.  Also  I  would 
have  you  to  know  that  the  walls  of  this 
library  are  lined  with  books  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  Then  there  are  flowers  all  about 
—  grown  on  the  premises,  mind  you  — 
none  of  your  bought  blossoms  stuck  on  to 
a  bit  of  stick  with  a  bit  of  wire,  but  live 
flowers  that  turn  and  look  at  you  —  at  any 
rate,  they  certainly  do  turn  and  look  out 
at  the  window  if  you  give  them  a  chance. 
Moreover,  they  are  not  under  the  dominion 
of  a  morose  stipendiary,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  the  head  gardener  is  the  Lady 
Shepherd,  and  the  under  gardener  only 
comes  three  times  a  week,  and  Jabez  has 
his  hands  full,  and  Ishmael  is  no  servant 
of  ours,  but  the  servant  of  the  maids  in 
the  kitchen;  and  when  you're  snowed  ap 
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Ishmael  must  c^ve  his  life  to  the  solemn 
duties  of  a  stoker  and  filler  of  coal-scut- 
tles, and  to  shovelling  away  the  snow,  and 
to  running  errands.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  seriousness  of  that  boy.  He  is 
oppressed  by  the  sense  of  his  responsibil- 
ity, and  con\rinced  that  he  occupies  the 
position  of  the  divine  being  in  Plato*s 
'*  Theaetetus."  As  long  as  rt  dv  kept  his 
hand  upon  the  world  it  went  round  all 
right ;  when  he  took  it  off,  the  world 
straightway  spun  round  the  wrong  way. 
That  bein^:  IshmaeKs  view,  he  is  naturally 
grave.  When  the  maids  shriek  at  him  he 
exhibits  a  terror-stricken  alacrity,  but 
when  I  tell  him  to  do  this  or  that  he  looks 
at  me  with  a  cunning  expression  as  if  he 
would  say,  **  Do  you  really  mean  that  ? 
Well,  you  must  take  the  consequences." 
Then  he  glides  off.  From  Ishmael  not 
much  is  to  be  expected  in  the  greenhouse. 
But  when  half  past  nine  strikes  I  roll  my 
table  into  position  and  set  to  work,  my 
head  gardener    puts  on  her  apron  and 

fathers  up  her  skirts,  and  starts  forth  with 
er  basket  on  her  arm,  equipped  for  her 
day's  work. 

Now,  if  a  man  has  four  good  hours  in 
the  morning  which  he  may  call  his  own, 
it*s  a  great  deal  more  than  most  men  have, 
and  there *s  no  saying  what  may  be  done 
io  such  hours  as  these.  But  if  you  allow 
morning  callers  to  disturb  you,  then  it's 
—  I  was  going  to  say  a  bad  word  I 

I  had  just  settled  myself  to  work  in 
earnest  when  Jemima's  head  appeared. 
*'  Please,  sir,  Tinker  George  wants  to 
speak  to  you."  "  Tell  your  mistress." 
And  I  thought  no  more  about  it,  but  went 
on  with  with  what  1  was  doing.  If  Tinker 
George  had  been  one  of  my  parishioners 
I  should  have  jumped  up  and  heard  him 

Catiently,  but  Tinker  George  does  not 
elong  to  me,  but  to  the  next  parish,  and 
as  his  usual  object  in  comincr  to  see  me  is 
to  show  me  his  poetry,  I  passed  him  on 
this  time,  knowing  very  certainly  that  he 
would  not  be  the  worse  for  my  not  seeing 
him.  An  hour  later  I  got  up  to  warm  my- 
self. "May  I  speak?"  said  the  Lady 
Shepherd.  "  1  let  Tinker  George  go  away, 
but  Tm  afraid  you'll  be  sorry  1  did.  I 
think  you  would  have  liked  to  see  him." 
"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  **  He's  been  writ- 
ing to  the  dear  queen  "  (the  Lady  Shep 
herd  always  speaks  of  **  the  </<?rtr  queen  "), 
**and  he  came  to  show  you  the  letter,  and 
to  ask  what  address  he  should  put  on  it." 

Tinker  —  Georjje  —  writing  to  —  the  — 
queen!  What  did  the  man  want?  He 
wanted  to  be  allowed  to  keep  a  dog  with- 
out paying  tax  for  it.    George  goes  about 
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with  a  wheel,  and  he  calls  for  broken  pots 
and  pans.  Sometimes  he  finds  the  boys 
extremely  annoying,  they  will  persist  in 
turning  his  wheel  when  his  back  is  turned 
and  he  has  gone  into  a  house  for  orders. 
Now,  you  see,  if  he  had  a  dog  of  spirit 
and  ferocity  chained  to  his  wheel,  George 
might  leave  that  wheel  in  charge  of  that 
dog  ;  but  then  a  dog  is  an  expensive  lux- 
ury when  there  is  the  initial  outlay  of 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  tax. 
So  he  wrote  to  the  queen,  and  he  put  it 
into  the  post,  and  1  never  saw  it.  This 
was  just  one  of  those  things  which  cause 
a  man  life-long  regret,  all  the  more  poig- 
nant because  so  vain.  The  Lady  Shep- 
herd is  the  most  passionately  loyal  person 
in  England,  and  she  firmly  believes  that 
there  will  come  a  holograph  reply  from 
her  Majesty  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
addressed  to  Tinker  George,  promptly 
and  graciously  granting  him  his  very  rea- 
sonable request.  **  I've  promised  Tinker 
George,"  she  added,  "to  give  him  a  sov- 
ereign for  the  letter  when  it  comes,  and  it 
shall  have  a  box  all  to  itself  among  my 
autographs." 

Be  pleased  to  observe  that  it  was  only 
just  noon,  and  two  events  of  some  interest 
had  happened  already,  though  we  were 
snowed  up.  But  at  this  point  I  must 
needs  inform  you  who  we  are.  In  the 
first  place  there  are  the  Shepherd  and  the 
Lady  Shepherd ;  in  the  second  place  there 
are  the  .Shepherd's  dogs.  No  shepherd 
can  live  without  dogs  —  it  would  not  be 
safe.  No  man  ever  pulled  another  man 
out  of  the  snow ;  it  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  men  don't  know  how  to  do  it.  Till 
lately  we  had  three  of  these  protectors. 
But — eheu  fugaces  /  —  we  have  only  two 
now :  one  a  blue  Skye,  silky,  surly,  and 
exceptionally  stubborn ;  and  a  big  colley, 
to  whom  his  master  is  the  almighty  and 
the  all-wise.  I  do  not  wish  to  claim  more 
for  my  friends  than  is  due  to  them.  Ours 
are  only  average  dogs ;  but  they  are  aver- 
age dogs.  And  if  any  one  will  have  the 
hardihood  to  assert  that  he  holds  the 
average  man  to  be  equal  to  the  average 
dog  in  morals,  manners,  and  intelligence, 
I  will  not  condescend  to  argue  with  that 
purblind  personage.  I  will  only  say  that 
he  knows  no  more  about  dogs  than  I  do 
about  moles,  and  I  never  kept  a  tame 
mole. 

Nothing  perplexes  some  of  my  friends 
more  than  to  hear  that  I  do  not  belong  to 
a  single  London  club.  Not  belong  to  a 
club?  One  man  was  struck  dumb  at  the 
intelligence ;  he  looked  at  me  gravely  — 
suspicion  in  every  wrinkle  of  his  face, 
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perplexity  in  the  very  buttons  of  his  waist- 
coat. He  was  working  out  the  problem 
mentally.  I  saw  into  his  brain.  I  almost 
heard  him  say  to  himself,  "Not  belong  to 
a  club?  Holloa!  Ever  been  had  up  foe 
larceny?  Been  a  bankrupt.**  Wonder 
why  they  all  blackballed  him.^  —  give  it 
up!"  He  evidently  wanted  to  ask  what 
it  meant  —  there  must  be  something  wrong 
which  he  did  not  like  to  pry  into;  a  skel- 
eton in  the  cupboard,  in  fact. 

"  1  said  a  London  club  !  *'  I  added,  to 
relieve  his  embarrassment.  "  Of  course  I 
do  belonji^  to  a  club  here  —  the  Arcadian 
Club.  It's  a  very  select  club,  too,  and  we 
can  introduce  strangers,  which  is  an  ad- 
vantage, as  you  may  perhaps  yourself 
have  felt  if  you  have  ever  been  kept  for 
ten  minutes  stamping  on  the  door-mat  of 
the  Athenaeum  with  the  porter  watching 
you  while  that  arch  boy  was  sauntering 
about,  pretending  to  carry  your  card  to 
your  friend  up-stairs.  We  are  rational 
oeings  in  our  club,  and  I'll  introduce 
you  at  once  —  Colonel  Culpepper,  Toby ! 
Colonel  Culpepper,  Mr.  Bob."  Neither 
Toby  nor  Mr.  Bob  took  the  least  notice 
of  the  gallant  colonel,  who  seemed  rather 
shy  himself.  "TheyVe  dangerous  dogs 
are  colleys,  so  Tm'  told.  In  London  it 
does  not  so  much  matter,  because,  you 
see,  they  must  go  about  with  a  muzzle. 
And  this  is  really  all  the  club  you  belong 
to?" 

Yes.  This,  and  no  other;  the  peculiar- 
ities of  our  club  being  that  false  witness, 
lying,  and  slandering  were  never  so  much 
as  known  among  the  members.  There  is 
a  house  dinner  every  day,  music  every 
evening,  no  sneering,  no  spite,  no  gossip, 
no  entrance  fee,  no  annual  subscription, 
no  blackballing,  no  gambling,  no  betting, 
and  no  dry  champagne  or  dry  anything. 
Show  me  a  club  like  that,  my  dear  colonel, 
and  ril  join  it  to-morrow,  whether  in  Pall 
Mall  or  in  the  planet  Jupiter.  At  the 
present  moment  I  know  of  only  one  such 
club,  and  it  is  here  —  the  Arcadian  Club! 
Enjoy  its  privileges  while  you  may,  and 
be  grateful. 

Seriously,  I  defy  any  club  in  England 
or  anywhere  else  to  produce  me  fifty  per 
cent,  of  its  members  so  entirely  courteous, 
cordial,  and  clubbable  —  so  graceful,  in- 
telligent, and  generous — such  thorough 
gentlemen,  and  so  entirely  guiltless  of 
talking  nonsense,  as  our  friends  Toby  and 
Mr.  Bob.  Of  course  there  arc  the  infirmi- 
ties which  all  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  jealousy 
IS  one  of  these.  But  put  the  case  that 
you  should  say  to  a  little  man,  *•  You  may 
sleep  iuside  that  door  on  a  cushion  by  the 


fire,"  and  say  to  a  big  niao,  **You*re  to 
sleep  outside  that  same  door  on  the  mat  1  ** 
and  put  the  case  that  each  of  those  men 
knew  he  was  member  of  the  same  club  to 
which  the  fire,  the  cushion,  and  the  mat 
belonged ;  and  pray  what  modus  vivendi 
could  be  found  between  the  big  man  and 
the  little  man  on  this  side  the  grave? 

But  to  return.  The  snow  had  ceased 
falling,  but  in  the  bleak  distance  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see,  the  road  was  blocked 
by  ugly-looking  drifts,  in  which  a  man  on 
horseback  might  very  easily  be  buried  and 
tlounder  hopelessly  till  he  sank  exhausted 
never  to  rise  again.  There  was  nothing 
stirring  except  the  birds,  looking  fluffy, 
cold,  and  starving.  So  I  turned  my  chair 
to  my  table  again  and  resumed  my  task. 

Hark !  Actually  a  ring  at  the  front* 
door  bell.  The  dogs  growled  and  sniffed, 
but  there  was  no  fierce  barking.  Con* 
found  these  tramps  !  That  trombone  has 
gone  back  to  the  Red  Lion,  and  the  rogues 
are  oozing  out  to  practice  upon  our  weak* 
ness.  **  That's  not  a  tramp,"  said  the 
Lady  Shepherd.  "Toby  didn't  bark." 
She  was  right,  as  she  always  is.  For 
Toby  has  quite  an  unerring  discernment 
of  the  proximity  of  a  tramp.  His  gift  in 
this  line  is  inexplicable.  How  the  great 
Darwin  would  have  delighted  to  observe 
that  dog !  If  it  was  not  a  tramp,  who 
could  it  be  ?  "I  believe  it's  Polus  I  "said 
the  Lady  Shepherd.  "  Only  Polus  could 
have  the  ferocity  to  come  here  in  defiance 
of  the  snowdrifts."  Right  again.  It  ami 
Polus.  She  had  given  him  the  name  be- 
cause he  was  eager  to  get  into  Parliament 
There  was  no  reference  to  the  young  gen- 
tleman in  the  "Gorgias"  who  bore  that 
name — only  a  desire  to  indicate  that  be 
was  the  man  who  went  to  the  PolL  It  was 
hardly  more  than  noon  ;  we  were  snowed 
up,  and  yet  already  we  had  had  music; 
poetry  as  represented  by  Tinker  George; 
a  flood  of  literature ;  and  now  there  was 
discussion  imminent  on  the  profoundest 
questions  of  politics,  philosophy,  and  law. 

Enter  Polus !  What  in  the  world  had 
brought  him  hither  this  dreadful  day? 
What  had  he  been  doing  ?  whither  was  ne 
going  ?  Should  we  put  him  to  bed  ?  To 
send  for  a  doctor  was  out  of  the  question. 
But  we  could  soon  get  him  a  mustard  pout 
tice  and  a  hot  bath.  Polus  laughea  the 
hearty  laugh  of  rude  health  and  youtb. 
**You,  dear  old  people,  you  forget  l*m 
only  thirty-five.  Tve  had  a  pleasant  walk 
from  Tcgca  —  greased  my  boots  well  — 
only  rolled  over  twice.  I've  come  for  a 
talk.  Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  Didn't  I  see 
a  moth  there  on  the  curtains?    Curioos 
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that  they  should  come  out  in  such  numbers 
when  youVe  snowed  up  !  May  I  help  you 
to  get  rid  of  the  pests  ? " 

The  man  had  come  to  show  his  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  nature  and  ordinary  pru- 
dence. In  fact,  he  had  come  for  mere 
cussedmss  /  Also  he  had  come  for  a  con- 
ference. What  was  the  subject  to  be  this 
time  ?  •*  Anything  but  the  education 
(question/*  said  I  ;  **we  must  draw  the 
hoe  somewhere.  Woman*s  rights,  man's 
wrongs.  Agricultural  depression.  The 
People's  Palace.  The  feudal  system. 
The  Bacon-Shakespeare — anything  you 
please  in  reason  —  but  education  !  No  ! 
Not  for  worlds."  It  was  not  long  before 
the  cat  jumped  out  of  the  bag.  Polus  was 
bent  on  floating  a  most  magnificent  new 
International  League.  His  ideas  were  a 
trifle  mixed,  but  so  are  those  of  many  men 
in  our  times.  Polus  makes  the  mistake  of 
bottling  his  grand  schemes  and  laying 
them  down,  as  it  were,  when  they  ougnt  to 
be  kept  on  draught.  The  result  is  that 
there's  always  a  superabundance  of  froth 
—  or  shall  we  call  it  foam  ?  —  that  we  have 
to  plunge  into  before  we  can  taste  of  that 
pleasant  draught;  and  when  you  have 
drunk  about  half  your  fill,  there's  a  wholly 
unnecessary  and  somewhat  disagreeable 
sediment  at  the  bottom  which  interferes 
with  your  enjoyment.  Thus  the  new 
league  was  to  be  so  comprehensive  a 
leaj^ue,  for  effecting  so  many  desirable 
objects,  that  it  was  difficult  to  discover 
what  the  main  object  was  —  or,  in  fact,  if 
the  main  object  did  not  resolve  itself  into 
an  assemblage  of  objects,  each  of  which 
was  struggling  with  the  rest  for  promi- 
nence and  supremacy.  On  this  occasion 
Polus  had  the  efifrontery  to  begin  by  as- 
suring me  that  I  was  in  honor  and  con- 
science bound  to  join  the  league,  for  the 
idea  of  it  had  been  first  suggested  to  him 
by  a  pregnant  and  suggestive  saying  of 
mine  some  months  before.  **  What !  when 
you  were  so  hot  for  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  by  death?"  Oh  dear,  no. 
He'd  changed  his  mind  about  that  longa^o. 
*•  Was  it  when  you  were  advocating  the 
desirability  of  the  laborers  having  the  cows 
and  the  landlords  keeping  the  land.^" 
"No,  no!  I've  improved  greatly  upon 
that.  Haven't  you  heard  ?  I'm  for  letting 
the  landlord  keep  the  cows,  but  giving  the 
laborers  the  calves  only;  that  appears  to 
me  the  equitable  adjustment  of  a  complex 
question.  I  thought  a  little,  and  Polus 
gave  me  time.  What  was  it?  What  could 
it  have  been  that  ^'e  had  been  talking 
about  ?  Enfantin's  hallucinations  and  the 
dual  priesthood  {coupie-prStn)}    Fourri- 


er's  phalanstery  ?  It  must  have  been  an 
obiter  dictum  which  dropped  from  me  as 
he  laid  down  the  law  about  Proudhon.  I 
shook  mv  head.  **  Don't  you  remember  ? 
Entails  f" 

Then  it  appeared  that  the  great  league 
was  to  be  started  for  the  abolition  of 
everything  in  the  shape  of  entails.  In  our 
last  conference  I  had  let  fall  the  remark 
that  for  every  acre  of  land  tied  up  in  strict 
entail  there  was  a  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling tied  up  in  much  stricter  entail.  If 
you  are  going  to  deal  with  the  one,  why 
not  with  the  other?  Polus  was  putting 
on  his  hat  when  I  gave  him  that  parting 
dig,  and  1  thought  1  had  silenced  him  for- 
ever. So  far  from  it,  I  had  but  sown  a  new 
seed  in  his  soul,  and  now  he  came  to  show 
me  the  baby. 

Polus  meanwhile  had  plunged  into  the 
heaving  billows  of  statistics.  He  had  dis- 
covered, to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  five 
hundred  millions  of  the  national  debt  was 
strictly  entailed;  that  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  millions  belonged  prospectively 
to  babes  unborn  ;  that  the  British  people 
were  paying  *' enormous  taxes,  sir !  "  not 
only  for  the  sins  and  extravagances  of 
their  forefathers,  but  for  enriching  of  their 
hypothetical  progeny.  That  it  was  a  state 
ot  things  altogether  outrageous,  irrational, 
monstrous,  and  a  great  many  other  epi- 
thets. Would  I  join  the  league!  Of 
course  I'd  join  a  league  for  the  extinction 
of  nasal  catarrh  or  the  annihilation  of 
stupidity  —  gladly,  but  upon  conditions. 
I  must  first  know  how  the  thing  is  to  be 
effected.  Your  object  may  be  heroic,  but 
the  means  for  carrying  out  this  glorious 
reform?  the  machinery,  my  dear  Polus? 
Let  me  hear  more  about  that.  A  new 
voyage  en  Icarie  implies  that  you  are 
going  to  embark  upon  some  safe  vessel. 
By  the  way,  how  did  Cabet  get  to  his  en- 
chanting island? 

Hereupon  ensued  an  elaborate  mono- 
logue, admirably  expressed,  closely  rea- 
soned, carrying  not  so  much  conviction  as 
demonstration  along  with  it.  Granting  the 
premises,  the  conclusion  was  inevitable. 
It  was  a5t  good  as  Bishop  Blougram.  The 
scheme  was  this:  Property  even  in  the 
funds  —  is  a  fact.  There  is  no  denying 
that  Therefore  face  the  facts  first,  and 
deal  with  them  as  such.  Timid  reformers 
go  only  half-way  towards  building  up  the 
ideal  social  fabric.  They  say  meekly, 
nationalize  the  land.  The  true  reformer 
says,  abolish  all  permanent  financial  obliga- 
tions. But  hardships  would  ensue  upon 
any  sudden  and  violent  extinction  of  pri- 
vate debts.    Prudence  suggests  that  you 
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should  begin  by  a  gradual  extinction  of 
public  debts  —  in  other  words,  the  na- 
tional debt.  The  living  holders  of  stock 
shall  be  fairly  dealt  witn,  and  during  their 
lifetime  they  shall  enjoy  their  abominable 
dividends  wrenched  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people.  As  they  drop  off  —  and  the 
sooner  they  go  the  better  —  their  several 
claims  upon  the  tax-payer  shall  perish 
with  them.  None  shall  succeed  to  their 
privileges  of  robbing  the  teeming  millions. 
All  stock  standing  in  the  name  of  trustees 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  names  of  the 
present  beneficiaries,  and  shall  be  extin- 
guished by  the  death  of  the  several  hold- 
ers. All  powers  of  bequest  in  regard  of 
such  stock  shall  be  taken  away.  In  the 
case  of  infants  —  and  there  are  147,623  of 
such  cases  —  who  are  only  prospective 
owners  of  stock  —  being  only  prospec- 
tive owners,  and  therefore  having  never 
actually  tasted  the  joys  of  unrighteous 
possession  —  they  shall  continue  to  be 
prospective  owners,  and  never  be  allowed 
to  become  anything  else.  They  will  have 
nothing  to  complain  of;  you  take  from 
them  nothing  that  they  ever  had.  All 
that  will  happen  to  them  will  be  that  they 
will  be  saved  from  cherishing  delusive 
hopes,  such  as  should  never  nave  been 
aroused  in  them.  The  scales  will  drop 
from  their  eyes ;  they  will  no  longer  be  the 
victims  of  treacherous  phantasms.  The 
sooner  they  learn  their  glorious  lesson  the 
better.  They  will  speedily  rise  to  a  true 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  citizenship, 
and  grow  to  the  stature  of  a  loftier  hu- 
manity, whose  destiny  who  shall  fore- 
shadow? **Now,  my  dear  doctor,"  said 
Polus,  pausing  for  a  moment  in  his  ha- 
rangue, **  I  ask  you  as  a  Christian  and  a 
philosopher,  is  not  ours  a  magnificent 
league,  and  is  not  the  vision  that  opens 
before  us  sublime  ?  " 

"  Place  aux  dames !  Place  aux  dames ! " 
I  answered.  "Ask  the  Lady  Shepherd. 
Let  her  speak." 

It  is  a  curious  physiological  fact  that  I 
have  been  puzzled  by  for  several  years 
past,  and  which  1  am  only  half  able  to  ex- 
plain or  account  for,  i\\7i\.  flashing  eyes 
have  almost  disappeared  from  o£E  tlie  face 
of  the  earth.  You  may  see  many  sorts  of 
eyes  —  eyes  of  various  shades  of  color 
and  various  shapes  —  eyes  that  glitter, 
that  gleam,  that  sparkle,  that  shine,  that 
stare,  that  blink  ;  even  eyes  that  are  guilty 
of  the  vulgarity  of  winking ;  but  eyes  that 
flash  with  the  fire  and  flame  of  wrath,  and 
scorn,  and  scorching  indignation — such 
as  once  or  twice  I  have  cowered  and  trem- 


bled under  when  I  was  young  —  such  eyes 
have  passed  away;  the  passion  in  them 
has  been  absorbed  in  something,  it  may 
be  better  or  it  may  be  worse — absorbed 
in  utter  tenderness.  The  last  time  I  saw 
eyes  flash  was  when  a  certain  college  don 
came  to  pay  his  respects  to  a  certain  little 
lady  —  sheu'/ija  little  lad v  then  —  a  week 
after  she  was  married.  The  old  blunderer 
boasted  that  he  had  been  on  Lord  Powis*s 
committee  on  a  certain  memorable  occa- 
sion. "  Ah,  my  dear  madam,  you  are  too 
young  to  know  anything  about  that,  and 
your  husband  of  course  was  an  under- 
graduate.   But "    The  man  almost 

jumped  from  his  chair;  he  turned  pale  as 
an  oyster.  The  little  lady  sprang  up  a 
pillar  of  flame.  "  Do  you  mean,  sir,  that 
you  voted  against  the  prince  consort? 
You  will  oblige  me  by  not  referring  to 
the  subject."  I  rang  the  bell  again  and 
again ;  I  called  for  buckets  of  water  —  the 
whole  room  seemed  to  be,  the  whole  house 
seemed  likely  to  be  on  fire. 

Ah!  there  were  real  live  Tories  (spelt 
with  a  capital  T)  then.  We  were  blue  ^r 
yellow,  not  a  pale  green  made  up  bj 
smudging  the  two  together.  We  didnt 
stand  upon  legs  that  were  not  a  pair. 
None  of  your  Conservative  Liberals  or 
Liberal  Conservatives  going  about  hat  in 
hand  and  timidly  asking,  "What  willj^a 
be  good  enough  to  wish  to  have  con- 
served?" It  was  "Church  and  queen, 
sir,  or  salt  and  water.  No  shilly-shalljr- 
ing."  Hesitate,  and  nothing  remained  for 
you  but  pistols  for  two  in  the  back  yard* 
Argument?  Nay!  We  dealt  with  that 
as  Uncle  Sammy*s  second  wife  did,  and 
every  one  knows  that 

She  with  the  heel  of  assertion 
Stampt  all  his  arguments  down  I 

If  I  could  have  looked  forward  in  those 
days,  what  a  monster  would  my  future 
self  have  appeared ! 

Tempora  mutantur  nos  et  mutamur  im 
tllis. 

Something  in  the  look  of  the  Lldy 
Shepherd*s  eyes  this  snowy  morning  re- 
minded me  of  the  old  terrible  flash ;  bat 
it  all  passed,  and  only  merriment  shone 
out.  "Sublime,  my  good  Polus?  How 
can  a  vision  be  sublime  ?  A  visionary  is 
at  best  a  dreamer,  and  a  vision  is  a  sham. 
A  sublime  sham  is  a  contradiction  io 
terms.  Why  don't  you  try  and  talk  sense 
sometimes  ?" 

"  YouVe  not  a  bit  better  than  that  chit 
of  a  girl  with  a  mop  on  her  head  that  came 
gabbing  here  last  week.    But  it*s  like  yoa 
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men  —  youVe  no  more  common  sense 
than  this  trowel !    Visions  indeed  i 

I  gladly  live  amid  the  real, 
And  I  seek  a  worthier  ideal. 
Courage,  brothers ;  God  is  overhead  I 

Ah !  you  may  laugh.  But  it*s  all  on  my 
side.  Awav  she  swept,  basket  and 
trowel  and  all.  Stop  to  listen  to  that  gib- 
berish —  not  she ! 

When  her  Royal  Highness  came  back 
to  us  [in  these  moods  she  is  the  Princess, 
in  her  gentler  and  more  pastoral  moods 
she  is  the  Lady  Shepherd]  she  found  us 
deep  in  another  part  of  the  discussion. 
The  business  of  the  Great  International 
League  having  extinguished  the  national 
debt  by  a  very  simple  process,  the  next 
stall  in  the  Augean  stable  of  existing 
abomination,  as  he  expressed  it,  must  be 
dealt  with.  *' Suppose  we  change  the 
metaphor,  my  dear  Polus,  and  say  the 
next  planic  in  your  platform  must  be  pulled 
up."  "Pulled  up?  Quite  the  contrary. 
Fixed,  firmly  fixed,  nailed  down  !  "  "  Be  it 
so  !  Let  us  look  at  the  plank.  A  stall  in 
the  stable  of  abominations  suggests  dirty 
work,  you  know !  " 

The  next  creat  problem  which  the  Great 
International  League  sets  before  itself  to 
solve  is  this:  the  national  debt  being  an- 
nihilated, how  is  the  accumulation  of 
property  to  be  prevented  in  the  future? 
I  observed  that  at  this  point  Polus  was 
not  so  inclined  for  the  monologue  form  of 
discussion  as  before.  It  was  not  the 
Socratic  speaking  ex  cathedrA^  as  in  the 


Laws ;  ^*  there  was  a  quite  unusual  glad- 
:-a-hint  2 
"  Meno.'* 


of-a-hint  attitude 


was  a  qu 
,  as  in  th 


e  "  Lysis  "  or  the 


"  Come,"  I  said,  •*  I  see  through  you  ; 
you  haven^t  thought  it  out,  and  you  want 
me  to  give  you  a  hint.  Which  is  it  to  be  ? 
Am  I  to  serve  as  whetstone,  or  do  you 
come  in  trouble  and  pain  crying  out  for 
T^  uauiav?^^  He  threw  up  his  hands: 
"  Speak,  and  I  will  listen."  Then  said  1, 
•*  O  Polus,  youVe  just  the  man  1  want. 
Everybody  fcnows  1  am  a  dull  old  dog, 
slow  of  thought  and  slow  of  speech  as  a 
country  bumpkin  must  be ;  feeling  after 
my  words,  and  as  often  as  not  choosing 
the  wrong  ones.  But  I  have  been  excog- 
itating of  late  a  theory  which  will  supply 
your  next  plank  to  perfection,  and  in  fact 
would  make  your  fortune  as  a  politician, 
if  indeed  the  Great  League  will  allow  you 
to  have  any  property,  even  in  your  brams. 
Forty  years  ago  —  for  there  were  think- 
ers,  my  dear  Polus,  in  the  wasttf  places  of 
the  earth  even  before  you  were  born  —  1 
came  across  quite  a  "  sublime  "  scheme  of 
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some  French  financier,  propounded,  I 
think,  during  the  Great  Revolution,  for 
which  the  world  was  not  yet  ready.  The 
man  was  before  his  age,  and  his  own  gen- 
eration pooh-poohed  him.  1  quite  forget 
his  name.  I  quite  forget  the  title  of  his 
book  if  he  ever  wrote  one ;  and  I  shall  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  can  find 
out  something  about  the  great  man,  for  a 
great  man  he  was.  When  I  heard  of  this 
scheme  I  was  little  more  than  a  lad,  and 
now,  after  much  cogitation,  I  cannot  hon- 
estly tell  you  how  much  of  the  plan  is  his 
and  how  much  my  own.  But  Til  give  him 
all  the  credit  for  it." 

The  scheme  was  a  scheme  for  automat- 
ically adjusting  all  incomes  and  reducing 
them  to  something  like  equilibrium  —  that 
is,  the  operation  of  the  process  set  in  mo- 
tion would  tend  in  that  direction.  All 
incomes,  no  matter  from  what  sources 
derived,  were  to  be  fixed  according  to  an 
algebraic  formula,  and  the  formula  was 
this:  — 

.0001   {x — jw)*  =  The   income  tax  levied 
upon  each  citizen. 

Here  r  =  the  actual  income  earned  by 
the  citizen ; 

//r  =  1,000  pounds  sterling,  or  an  equiva- 
lent in  francs  or  dollars,  if  you  pre- 
fer it. 
When  j:  =  »f,  then  of  course  there  could 
be  nothing  to  pay ;  which  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  tnat  a  man  with  1,000/.  a 
year  was  free  from  all  taxation. 

When  X  was  greater  than  //r,  then  taxa- 
tion upon  the  income  in  excess  of  i,ooo/.- 
came  into  operation  with  rather  alarming 
rapidity;  until  when  a  man  was  convicted 
of  having  in  any  single  year  made  10,000/. 
his  taxation  amounted  to  8,100/.  for  that 
year,  and  if  he  were  ever  found  guilty  of 
having  made  an  income  of  12,000/.  the 
State  claimed  the  whole  in  obedience  to 
this  great  and  beneficent  law. 

But  what  happens  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  an  income  below  the  1,000/.  a 
year  —  that  is,  when  x  is  less  than  m  f 

In  this  case  the  grandeur  and  sagacity, 
not  to  speak  of  the  paternal  character  of 
the  scheme,  become  apparent.  The  mo- 
ment a  man  begins  to  earn  more  than  the 
normal  1,000/.  a  year,  that  moment  he 
begins  to  pay  his  beautifully  adjusted 
quota  of  taxation  to  the  State ;  but  the 
moment  that  his  income  falls  below  the 
1,000/.  that  moment  the  State  begins  to 
pay  him.  Of  course  you  will  not  forget 
that  minus  into  minus  gives  pius^  there- 
fore the  square  of  the  minus  quantitf 
represented  by  x — w,  where  m  is  greater 
than  r,  offers  no  diflSculty.    The  two  pole» 
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of  this  perfect  spliere,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
this  financial  orb  —  teres  atque  rotundus 
—  are  reached,  first  when  jr= o,  last  when 
jr=ii,ooo/.  In  the  first  case  the  State 
comes  to  the  help  of  the  pauper  who  has 
earned  or  who  can  earn  nothing,  and  gives 
him  a  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  hypothet- 
ical million,  which  amounts  to  cx<ictly 
loo/.  a  year;  in  the  other  case  the  State 
deprives  the  bloated  plutocrat  of  a  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  the  same  million,  and 
relieves  the  dangerous  citizen  of  ten  thou- 
sand out  of  the  eleven,  saying  to  him, 
"  Citizen,  be  grateful  that  you  still  have 
your  thousand,  and  beware  how  you  per- 
sist in  piling  up  riches,  for  the  State 
knows  how  to  gather  them." 

**  Now,  my  dear  Polus,  next  time  you 
come,  do  bring  me  tidings  of  my  French- 
man, and  do  work  the  thing  out  on  paper, 
for  I  never  was  much  of  a  mathematician, 
and  now  my  decimals  are  scandalously 
vague !  "  So  Polus  went  his  way  with  a 
dainty  rosebud  in  a  dainty  paper  box  for 
Mrs.  Polus,  and  a  saucv  messa|:e  from  the 
Lady  Shepherd.  "  Tell  her,  with  my  love, 
I*m  very  sorry  her  husband^s  such  a 
goose !  We  watched  him  floundering 
through  the  snowdrifts  ;  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve he  was  working  out  my  problem  with 
his  stick,  .0001  (jr — //r)*. 

I  don^t  think  that  man  went  away  much 
impressed  with  the  darkness  and  desola- 
tion of  our  Arcadian  life.  Nav,  Tm  in- 
clined to  think  the  other  side  had  some- 
thing to  say,  and  Tm  afraid  this  is  what  it 
said  :  **  Oh  yes,  it's  all  very  fine  —  intel- 
lectual intercourse,  and  so  on.  Freshens 
you  up  ?  It  freshens  him  up.  HeMl  wrig- 
gle himself  into  the  House  of  Commons 
some  day,  and  he'll  incubate  your(jr — m)^ 
theory,  and  much  thanks^^«//get  Glad 
to  see  people  ?  Of  course  I  am.  But  I 
did  hope  we  were  going  to  have  a  long  day 
together,  and  there !  it's  all  broken  into. 
It's  always  the  way.  How  was  I  to  do 
my  autographs  with  him  extinguishing 
my  1,000/.  in  the  funds  all  the  while?" 


Here  I  may  as  well  explain  that  the 
Shepherd  and  his  lady  are  the  objects  of 
some  wonder  and  perplexity  to  their  ereat 
friends  on  the  one  hand  and  their  little 
friends  on  the  other.  The  first  pronounce 
them  to  be  poor  as  rats ;  the  second  de- 
clare that  thejr  are  rolling  in  riches.  This 
conflict  of  opinion  is  easily  accounted  for. 
When  the  great  and  noble  Asnapper  comes 
fo  smile  at  us  he  has  to  take  pot  luck. 
Come  when  he  may,  there  is  all  due  pro- 
vision, — 


Ne  turpe  toral.  ne  sordida  mappa 
Corruget  nares,  ne  non  et  cantharus  et  lanz 
Ostendat  tibi  te. 

But  the  forks  are  all  electro-plate,  and 
the  dishes  are  all  of  the  willow  pattern. 
When  meek  little  Mr.  Crumb  brings  Mrs. 
Crumb  and  two  of  the  eight  daughters  to 
enjoy  one  hearty  meal  at  afternoon  tea,  he 
is  awestruck  by  the  sight  of  more  than 
six  thousand  volumes,  and  the  splendor 
of  half-a  dozen  good  engravings  hanging 
upon  the  walls.  As  the  old  grev  pony 
trots  home  in  high  spirits  —  for  Jabez  has 
a  standing  order  always  to  give  that  poor 
little  beast  a  double  feed  of  com  —  Mr. 
Crumb  remarks  to  Mrs.  Crumb,  "  Those 
people  must  be  extremely  affluent.  I 
wonder  he  does  not  restore  his  church  ! " 

The  great  and  noble  Asnapper,  on  the 
contrary,  observes  :  "  All  the  signs  of  deep 
poverty,  my  dear.  Keeps  his  pluck  up, 
though.  Quite  out  of  character  with  the 
general  appearance  of  the  establishment 
to  have  those  books  and  collections  and 
what  not.  I  suppose  some  uncle  left  him 
the  things.  Cooking?  I  forgot  to  notice 
that ;  but  the  point  of  one's  knife  went  all 
sorts  of  ways,  and  the  earthenware  was 
most  irritating.  Eccentric  people.  The 
Lady  Shepherd,  as  they  call  her,  has  ao> 
tualfy  got  near  a  thousand  autographs* 
Why  in  the  world  doesn't  she  send  them 
up  to  Sotheby's  and  buy  .some  new  stair- 
carpets  ?  "  Ah  !  why  indeed  ?  Because 
such  as  she  and  the  Shepherd  have  a  way 
of  their  own  which  is  not  exactly  your 
way,  my  noble  Asnapper;  because  they 
have  made  their  choice,  and  they  do  not 
repent  it.  Some  things  they  have,  and 
take  delight  in  them ;  some  things  they 
have  not  and  they  do  without  them. 

But  not  even  in  Arcady  is  it  all  cakes 
and  ale.  Thank  God  we  have  our  duties 
as  well  as  our  enjoyments ;  pursuits  and 
tastes  we  have,  and  the  serious  blessed 
duties  which  call  us  from  excess  in  self* 
indulgence.  When  the  roads  are  blocked 
for  man  and  beast  we  chuckle  because 
there  can  be  no  obligation  to  trudge  down 
to  the  school  a  mile  and  a  half  off,  or  to 
go  and  pay  that  wedding  call  upon  the  li^ 
tie  bride  who  was  married  last  week,  or  to 
inquire  about  the  health  of  Mrs.  Thingoe 
on  the  common,  whose  twins  are  ten  days 
old. 

But  snow  or  no  snow,  as  long  as  old 
Biddy  lives,  one  of  us  positively  must  go 
and  look  after  "  the  old  lady."  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  parish  calls  her 
**  the  old  lady,"  and  a  real  old  lady  she  is. 
Biddy  was  ninety-one  last  November, 
She  persists  she's    ninety-two  —  'Meast- 
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ways  in  my  ninety-two.  That  register 
only  said  when  I  was  christened,  you 
know,  and  who's  a<;oing  to  say  how  long 
I  was  born  before  1  was  christened  ?  " 

Biddy  has  been  married  three  times, 
and  she  avers  that  she  wouldn't  mind  mar- 
rying again  if  she  could  get  another  part- 
ner equal  to  her  second.  Every  one  of 
her  husbands  had  had  one  or  more  wives 
before  he  wedded  Biddy.  We  make  out 
that  Biddy  and  her  three  spouses  com- 
mitted an  aggregate  of  twelve  acts  of  mat- 
rimony. If  you  think  that  old  Biddy  is  a 
feeble  old  dotard,  drivelling  and  maun- 
dering, you  never  made  a  greater  mistake 
in  your  life.  She  is  as  bright  as  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and  as  shrewd  as  the 
canniest  Scotchman  that  ever  carried  a 
pack.  She  is  almost  the  only  genuine 
child  of  Arcady  I  ever  knew  who  has  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  and  is  always  on 
the  lookout  for  a  joke.  She  is  quite  the 
only  one  in  whom  I  have  noticed  any  ten- 
der pity  for  the  fallen,  not  because  of  the 
consequences  that  followed  the  lapse,  but 
simply  and  only  because  it  was  a  fall. 
Biddy  lives  by  herself  in  a  house  very  lit- 
tle bigger  than  an  enlarged  dogkennel, 
and  much  smaller  than  an  average  cow- 
house. Till  she  was  eighty-three  she 
went  about  the  country  with  a  donkey  and 
cart,  hawking ;  since  then  she  has  man- 
a«;ed  to  exist,  and  pay  her  rent  too,  on 
eighteen  pence  a  week  and  a  stone  of 
flour.  She  is  always  neat  and  clean,  and 
more  than  cheerful.  She  has  been  knit- 
ting socks  for  me  for  eight  years  past,  and 
I  am  provided  with  sufficient  hosiery  now 
to  last  me  even  to  the  age  of  the  patriarchs. 
Of  course  we  demoralize  old  Biddy ;  her 
little  home  is  hardly  one  hundred  yards 
off  the  parsonage,  and  every  now  ana  then 
the  old  lady  comes  to  tea  in  the  kitchen. 
One  of  the  servants  goes  to  fetch  her,  and 
another  takes  her  home ;  and,  as  I  have 
said,  most  days  one  of  us  goes  to  sit  with 
her,  and  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  leave 
her  without  making  her  laugh.  Is  that 
demoralizing?  You  may  think  what  you 
like,  but  1  hold  that  innocent  merriment 
keeps  people  healthv  in  mind  and  body, 
improves  the  digestfon,  clears  the  intel- 
lect, brightens  the  conscience,  prepares 
the  soul  for  adoration  —  for  is  not  gaiety 
the  anticipation  of  that  which  in  the  spir- 
itual world  will  be  known  as  fulness  of 
joy  ?  On  tijis  day  of  snow  I  found  Biddy 
sitting  before  the  fire,  half  expecting  me 
and  half  doubting  whether  I  could  get 
there.  "*Cause,  you  know,  you  ain't  as 
young  as  you  was  when  you  came  here 
first'^  "Is  any  one,  Biddy?"  She  looked 
up  in  her  sly  way.    "  Dash  it  I     I  ain't ! '' 


By  her  side  on  the  little  table  was  a  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  in  very  large  print, 
and  her  spectacles  on  it.  •*  I've  begun  to 
read  that  book  through,"  she  said,  "and 
I've  got  as  far  as  where  it's  turned  down, 
but  there's  some  on  it  as  I've  got  to  be 
very  particular  with.  That  there  slanting 
print,  that's  hard,  that  is;  that  ain't  so 
easy  as  the  rest  on  it.  But  I'm  going  to 
read  it  all  through  for  all  that.  You  see 
I've  done  it  all  before,  and  some  of  it 
comes  easy."  "Well,  Biddy,  you  ought 
to  know  the  marriage  service  by  this 
time."  "And  so  I  do,"  said  Biddy,  grin- 
ning. "  But  I  never  had  no  churchings, 
and  I  don't  hold  wi'  that  there  Combina" 
Hon,  Dash  it!  I  never  did  like  cussing 
and  swearing!"*  It  turned  out  that 
Biddy  had  set  herself  the  task  of  reading 
the  Prayer- Book  through,  rubrics  and  alL 
Very  funny,  wasn't  it?  Pray,  my  rever- 
end brethren  of  the  clergy,  have  you  all 
of  you  set  yourselves  the  same  task  and 
carried  it  out? 

A  little  later  the  Lady  Shepherd  dropped 
in  to  look  at  Biddy.  She  found  the  old 
woman  chuckling  over  some  very  mild 
pleasantry  of  mine,  which  she  repeated  in 
her  own  odd  way.  Suddenly  she  stopped. 
"Our  doctor  won't  live  to  eighty-two!" 
"  Oh,  Biddy,  that's  more  than  you  can  tell. 
One  thing  is  quite  certain ;  if  he  does,  you 
won't  be  here  to  see  him."  "  Why  shan't 
I  ? "  answers  Biddy.  "  He's  nigh  upon 
threescore,  ain't  he  r  and  I'm  in  my  ninety- 
two.  You  can't  tell,  neither,  as  I  shan't 
be  here.     The  Lord  knows." 

Dear  old  Biddy !  Who  does  know  any- 
thing? It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  none 
of  us  know  anything  about  anything  but 
the  past.  I  hardly  know  whether  we  are 
most  ignorant  of  the  things  that  shall  be 
or  the  things  that  are.  Old  Biddy  is  the 
last  of  the  old-world  folk  that  fascinated 
me  so  much  with  their  legends  and  tradi- 
tions and  reminiscences  when  first  I  set- 
tled among  them  —  it  seems  but  yester- 
day. Old  Biddy  has  told  me  all  she  has 
to  tell,  the  gossip  and  the  experiences  of 
days  that  were  not  as  our  days.  With 
her  will  pass  away  all  that  is  left  of  a 
generation  that  was'  the  generation  of  our 
fathers.  If  I  leave  her  with  a  smile  upon 
the  wrinkled  old  face  there  is  more  often 
a  shade  of  sadness  that  passes  over  my 
own.  Other  faces  rise  up  before  me ;  other 
voices  seem  to  sound ;  the  touch  of  the 
vanished  hand  —  gone  —  gone  !  As  I 
turn  homeward  with  bowed  head  in  the 

^  Fact!     Old  Biddy's  habit  of  dashinj^  it  is  so  cod* 
firmed  that  there's  no  hope  of  her  outgrowing  it 
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grey  twilight,  and  muse  upon  those  eight 
years  that  have  rushed  by  so  peacefully, 
and  yet  which  have  remorselessly  levied 
their  tribute  and  left  me  beggared  of  some 
who  were  dearer  than  all  the  jewels  of  the 
mine  — 

The  farm-smokes,  sweetest  sight  on  earth, 
Slow  through  the  winter  air  a-shrinking, 

Seem  kind  o'  sad,  and  round  the  hearth 
Of  empty  places  set  mc  thinkincr. 

That,  however,  is  not  because  Arcady  is 
Arcady,  but  because  life  is  life. 

Such  as  we  have  long  ago  found  the 
secret  of  contentment,  and  something 
more.  It  had  dawned  upon  the  great 
Laureate,  too,  when  he  wrote,  — 

All  life  needs  for  life  is  possible  to  will. 

Yes,  that  is  only  the  poet*s  way  of  put- 
ting into  verse  what  in  rugged  prose 
appears  as  my  favorite  aphorism,  **  The 
man  who  does  not  like  the  place  he  has 
to  live  in  is  a  fool."  Ponder  it  well,  you 
people  who  are  never  tired  of  prescribing 
"  a  change  "  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
endurable  existence.  Banished  to  the 
sweetest  village  in  England,  how  dazed 
and  forlorn  you*d  be  !  IVe  could  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  your  life  as  easily  as 
we  could  put  on  a  new  suit  of  clotnes. 
You  could  never  accommodate  yourselves 
to  ours.  You  would  mope  and  pine. 
Your  only  solace  would  be  in  droning 
forth  a  new  version  of  the  "  Tristia,"  which 
would  not  be  half  as  melodious  as  Ovid^s. 

This  poor  Shepherd  and  -his  Lady 
Shepherd  will  never  see  the  Alps  again 
—  never  take  a  boat  on  Lugano's  lake  in 
the  summer  evening,  never  see  Rome  or 
Florence,  never  again  stand  before  the 
Sistinc  Madonna,  hearing  their  hearts 
beat.  Ravenna  will  remain  for  them  un- 
visitcd,  and  Munich  will  be  welcome  to 
keep  its  acres  of  splashes,  which  Britain's 
young  men  and  maidens  are  told  with 
some  insistence  are  genuine  works  of 
Rubens,  every  one  of  them.  These  arc 
joys  of  the  past.  But  if  you  assume  that 
two  old  fogies  like  us  musi  be  longing  for 
a  change,  fidgeting  and  hankering  after  it, 
and  that  we  musi  be  getting  rusty,  dull, 
and  morose  for  lack  of  it,  that  we  are  eat- 
ing our  hearts  out  with  a  querulous  whim- 
pering, instead  of  brimming  over  with 
thankfulness  all  day  and  every  day  —  then 
you  do  us  grievous  wrong.  What,  sir! 
Do  you  take  us  for  a  couple  of  babies 
floundering  in  a  tub,  and  puling  for  a  cake 
of  Pears *s  soap.^  Arcadv  or  Athens  is 
much  the  same  to  us.  Where  our  home 
must  be,  there  are  our  hearts. 

Augustus  Jessopp. 
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.AUTHOR  OP  "OOKOTHY  FOX." 

PART  I. 

It  was  close  to  the  orchard  gate,  under 
the  shelter  of  the  great  cherry-tree,  that 
Kate  >  Rowan  and  Dick  Chalfice  parted. 
As  they  said  their  last  good-bve,  down 
came  a  great  shower  of  white  olossoms 
scattered  by  the  April  wind,  which  blus- 
tered as  loud  and  fierce  as  though  it  were 
echoing  the  voice  of  Kate*s  father,  at  that 
moment  informing  his  wife  that  some  one 
had  told  him  young  Dick  Challice  was  in 
the  neighborhood.  He  hoped  he  shouldn't 
find  him  hanging  about,  or  meet  him  any- 
where ;  or  as  certain  as  he  stood,  he*d  tell 
him  that  sooner  than  Kate  should  have 
anything  to  do  with  him,  he*d  —  see  him 
hanged,  that  he  would,  and  he*d  say  none 
the  less  though  his  father  stood  by  to  hear 
it. 

*'  Well,  but  you  need  not  speak  so  load 
now,  William,"  answered  easy,  patient 
Mrs.  Rowan,  well  knowing  the  surest  way 
to  draw  aside  her  husband *s  anger  was  to 
give  him  an  opening  for  venting  it  on  her- 
self. **  There  is  no  occasion  for  you  to 
lose  your  temper,  more  especially  now  that 
the  young  man  is  going  or  gone.  '*  Lose 
my  temper,  indeed !  To  a  passionate 
man  like  Mr.  Rowan,  what  firebrand  could 
equal  that  accusation  ?  he  would  have  ex- 
pired before  giving  up  his  attempt  to  argue 
that,  in  the  first  place,  such  a  thing  was 
impossible,  and  in  the  second,  if  it  were 
possible,  Colonel  Challice  had  not  the 
power  to  provoke  him ;  and  long  before  he 
had  done  fuming  and  contending  upon 
this  sore  point,  the  danger  of  his  discov- 
ering Kate's  absence  was  over,  the  lovers 
had  exchanged  their  last  vows  of  con- 
stancy and  fidelity,  and  had  finally  parted 
upheld  by  the  firm  belief  that,  come  what 
mi^ht,  nothing  should  shake  the  love 
which  opposition  had  fanned  into  a  fer^ 
vent  fiame.  Mr.  Rowan  and  Colonel  Chal* 
lice  were  near  neighbors,  and  until  this 
unlucky  love  business  sprung  up,  firm 
friends,  ready  and  willing  to  render  each 
other  whatever  service  lay  in  their  power. 
"  An  excellent  fellow  I  '*  the  colonel  would 
say  whenever  Mr.  Rowan*s  name  chanced 
to  be  mentioned ;  while  on  his  part  Mr. 
Rowan  spoke  of  the  colonel  as  a  man 
whose  heart  was  not  only  id  the  right 
place,  but  his  hand  too,  whenever  anyone 
in  trouble  needed  help,  as  well  as  advice. 

From  the  terrace  walk  at  DonningtOB 
Hall  you  could  get  a  good  view  of  the 
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Grange,  now  the'  Crange  Farm,  but  once 
upon  a  time,  long  years  before  the  Chal- 
lices*  name  had  been  ever  heard  in  the 
county, a  goodly-sized  house,  with  plenty 
of  land  affording  sport  for  the  Rowans  of 
those  days,  who  had  nothing  to  do  but 
take  their  pleasure  after  the  then  prevail- 
ing fashion  of  country  gentlemen.  They 
ate  heavily  and  drank  deeply  with  the  best, 
until  bit  by  bit  the  inheritance  dwindled 
away,  and  the  present  man  but  rented  a 
portion  of  that  land  which  his  ancestors 
had  called  their  own  ;  but  so  long  as  crops 
were  good,  stock  thriving,  and  prices  kept 
up,  very  few  regrets  were  wasted  by  Wil- 
liam Rowan  on  the  past  greatness  of  his 
forefathers,  whose  long  pedigrees  were  in 

freat  danger  of  being  buried  in  obHvion, 
ad  not  circumstances  suddenly  induced 
him  to  plunge  into  genealogies  and  family 
trees  complicated  enough  to  have  proved 
first-cousinship  to  William  the  Conqueror, 
had  Mr.  Rowan  been  so  minded,  instead 
of  which  he  merely  desired  to  show  that 
the  Rowans  were  quite  as  good  in  every 
respect  as  the  Challices  ;  that  his  family 
was  more  ancient,  and  his  origin  more 
creditable,  and,  therefore,  though  he  would 
disown  his  daughter  the  very  day  he 
caught  her  daring  to  think  of  tliat  empty- 
headed  scoundrel,  Dick  Challice,  he  called 
it  an  unwarrantable  insult  on  the  side  of 
the  colonel  to  tell  him,  as  he  had  done  to 
his  face,  that  the  only  objection  he  had 
to  his  son^s  admiration  of  Kate  was  the 
fact  that  their  positions  in  life  were  not 
quite  equal. 

In  saving  this,  Colonel  Challice^s  tact 
was  at  fault,  owing  to  the  reason  that  the 
matter  had  worried  and  angered  him  in  no 
common  way,  for  Kate  Rowan  was  his 
especial  favorite,  and  a  girl  he  had  seen 
grow  up  from  her  childhood,  never  dream- 
ing that  his  good-for-nothing  Dick  would 
take  it  into  his  empty  head  to  fancy  him- 
self in  love  with  her;  and  if  such  a  sus- 
picion had  occurred  to  him,  he  would  have 
wagered  any  sum  you  liked  to  name  that 
Kate  would  have  pretty  quickly  sent  him 
about  his  business.  What  a  nice,  hand- 
some, sensible  girl  could  find  to  admire 
in  such  a  ne'er-do-well  chap  as  Dick,  he 
couldn't  fancy!  "It's  vice;  pure  vice," 
he  exclaimed,  trying  to  work  himself  up 
into  as  violent  a  state  of  anger  against  Kate 
as  he  felt  against  Dick,  with  whom  he  had 
been  waging  war  for  the  last  month. 

It  seemed  that  this  much-disapproved- 
oi  attachment  had  been  carried  on  secretly 
and  openly  for  a  year  and  more,  although 
the  discovery  which  had  brought  it  under 
the  notice  of  the  respective  parents  bad 


only  occurred  some  few  months  before. 
Immediately  on  this  discovery,  Mr.  Dick 
had  returned  to  his  college,  where,  in  order 
to  assuage  the  grief  caused  by  his  father's 
violent  declaration  that  he  was  an  unprin- 
cipled vagabond  trying  to  entrap  a  young 
girl's  affections  with  no  prospect  of  marry- 
ing her —  "  for  you  haven't  got  a  penny  of 
your  own,  sir,  neither  have  you  the  brains 
to  earn  one ;  and  unless  you  marry  in  your 
own  rank  of  life  your  uncle  won't  leave 
you  a  shilling  "  —  he  had  plunged  into  a 
greater  excess  of  reckless  folly  than  ever ; 
and,  to  the  colonel's  great  indignation,  an 
intimation  shortly  reached  him  that  in  con- 
sequence of  his  heart-broken  son  being 
rusticated  he  was  at  present  in  London, 
detained  there  through  his  inability  to  de- 
fray his  hotel  expenses. 

At  this  news  the  colonel's  rage  broke 
out  with  renewed  fury.  He  swore  ven- 
geance against  Dick,  and  was  nearly  driven 
mad  by  nis  wife's  weak  reproaches  that 
they  had  been  too  hard  with  the  poor  boy, 
whose  peace  and  prospects  were  wrecked 
by  that  bad,  artful  girl,  Kate  Rowan. 

"  Jove ! "  roared  the  colonel,  in  a  stage 
aside,  **  but  women  are  a  mixture  of  fools 
and  devils.  What  in  heaven's  name  has 
she  got  to  do  with  his  drinking  and  card* 
playing  from  morning  to  night  and  night 
to  morning  ?  " 

**  He  says  he  was  broken  -  hearted," 
sobbed  Mrs.  Challice,  whose  motherly 
feelings  Mr.  Dick  had  by  a  most  penitent 
letter  contrived  to  turn  completely  in  his 
favor. 

"  Broken-hearted  ! "  sneered  the  colonel. 
"  I  wish  he'd  been  broken-necked  before 
he'd  ever  come  here  to  set  eyes  on  the 
girl;  ruining  her  prospects  by  setting 
her  talked  about,  and  turning  good  friends 
and  neighbors  into  enemies.  How  the 
deuce  I  m  to  speak  to  Rowan  again  I 
can't  tell.  However,  take  it  as  he  may, 
I'll  do  it,  and  put  an  end  to  the  busi- 
ness. I  don't  want  to  expose  my  son's 
disgrace,  more  especially  in  a  place  where 
some  day  he  may  be  master.  But  he 
shan't  have  anytning  more  to  say  to 
Kate  Rowan.  She's  worth  a  far  better 
fate  than  to  be  his  wife,"  and  without  stop- 
ping for  his  wife's  answer,  he  hurried  out 
of  the  room,  shutting  the  door  in  a  way 
which  determined  Mrs.  Challice  not  to 
venture  upon  following  him. 

She  certainly  considered  herself  a  very 
injured  woman  in  having  a  husband  bent 
upon  defending  and  upholding  those  who 
had  wrought  all  this  mischief  on  her  over- 
sensitive son. 

"  Young  men  will  be  young  men,"  she 
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murmured,  in  her  silly,  lac  rymose  voice ; 
"and  if  a  girl  insists  in  putting  herself  in 
the  way  of  notice  she  must  expect  to 
attract  attention.  Worthy  of  a  better 
fate  than  to  be  my  son's  wife,  indeed  ! 
She*d  give  her  two  eyes  to  catch  him  ; 
and  my  only  fear  is  that  Dick  is  not  half 
alive  to  her  cunning  ways.  I  think  Til 
write  to  Nicholas,  and  explain  to  him  my 
views  of  how  matters  stand,  and  how  bent 
Markham  is  on  misrepresenting  my  poor 
boy  to  every  one." 

.Mrs.  Challice\s  letter  to  Uncle  Nicholas 
only  inflamed  that  gentleman's  easily 
roused  wrath. 

"  Marry  a  farmer's  daughter  —  my 
nephew  !  Why,  the  fellow's  a  fool  as  well 
as  a  scamp ! "  ne  thundered.  **  However, 
if  he  gets  into  any  more  mischief  I've 
done  with  him.  I'll  wash  my  hands  clean 
of  him  and  his  future,  and  I'll  write  and  tell 
Markham  that  it's  of  no  use  trying  to  de- 
ceive me  by  sending  round  about  dished- 
up  accounts.  Til  be  told  the  truth  of  his 
precious  son,  or  else  they  can  hold  their 
tongue  about  him  altogether.  It  won't 
cause  me  any  trouble  to  forget  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Richard 
Challice." 

So  between  the  gossip  occasioned  by 
Dick's  folly,  the  amount  of  money  he 
spent,  the  debts  he  had  contracted,  the 
letters  which  every  post  brought  from 
Uncle  Nicholas,  each  containing  some 
new  suggestion  and  accus.ition,  the  poor 
colonel  was  well-nigh  driven  distracted, 
and  only  too  ready  to  come  to  an  open 
quarrel  with  the  first  person  he  came 
near;  and  therefore  when  at  length  he 
walked  to  Grange  Farm  to  see  Mr.  Rowan 
and  found  him  in  a  violent  state  of  smoth- 
ered indignation,  arising  from  repeated 
gossip  of  what  Mrs.  Challice  had  said,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  a  very  angry  discus- 
sion took  place  between  the  two  men. 
Mr.  Rowan  was  bent  on  misunderstanding 
the  colonel,  who  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
offence  he  was  committing,  dealt  the  keen- 
est blow  by  his  observation  about  the 
difference  of  position  between  the  two 
families.  The  remarks  repeated  as  being 
made  by  Mrs.  Challice  were  to  this  same 
effect  and  purpose,  only  so  exaggerated 
that  Mr.  Rowan  had  felt  sure  the  colonel 
had  no  knowledge  what  mischief  his  wife's 
foolish  speeches  were  causing.  But  this 
unlucky  observation  of  his  put  things  in  a 
totally  different  light,  and  instead  of  ex- 
onerating him,  Mr.  Rowan  now  not  only 
held  the  colonel  resnonsible  for  whatever 
Mrs.  Challice  chose  to  say,  but  for  what- 
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ever  her  neighbors  might  choose  to  give 
out  that  she  had  said. 

The  interview  ended,  Mr,  Rowan  only 
waited  until  the  colonel  had  taken  his 
departure  and  was  fairly  out  of  sight  be- 
fore he  sought  his  wife,  that  he  might  let 
off  the  fulness  of  his  anger  and  contrive 
to  gain  consolation  by  turning  and  twisting 
matters,  so  that  the  whole  business  was 
now,  viewed  from  this  point,  the  undoubted 
result  of  her  mismanagement  and  mistaken 
way  of  bringing  up  Kate.  Then  Kate  was 
sent  for,  and  the  father  endeavored,  by 
every  threat  and  intimidation  he  could 
command,  to  extort  from  her  the  promise 
that  she  would  never  hold  any  more  com- 
munication with  Dick  Challice.  But  Miss 
Katherine  Rowan  had  a  very  decided  will 
of  her  own,  which,  until  forced  to  extremi- 
ties, very  few  persons  ever  suspected, 
and  when  the  father  and  daughter  sepa- 
rated, though  she  had  said  nothing  that 
was  undutiful  or  wanting  in  love,  some- 
how Mr.  Rowan  was  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  however  strictly  Kate  might 
obey  his  commands  of  neither  speaking 
nor  writing  to  Dick,  so  long  as  he  was 
true  to  her  she  intended  to  be  true  to  him. 

"And  die  a  sour-faced  old  maid,"  he 
fumed  to  himself.  "  For  if  the  whole  of 
them  came  cap  in  hand  to  me  now,  I'd 
never  consent  to  her  having  to  do  with 
people  who've  had  the  impudence  to  think 
themselves  better  than  she  is.  Upon  my 
life,  times  are  changed  if  a  Rowan  ain*tas 
good  as  a  Challice.  I  only  wish  I  may 
get  the  chance  of  telling  his  mother  that 
my  grandfather  kept  his  hounds  when 
hers  was  rolling  out  pills  and  spreading 
plasters  behind  a  small  apothecary  shop^ 
counter  in  Donnington  High  Street.  I 
don't  forget  —  no  more  win  other  peo- 
ple either  —  if  her  confounded  insolence 
makes  them  rake  it  up." 

By  this  untoward  business  Mr.  Rowan's 
comfort  seemed  entirely  upset,  and  hence- 
forth instead  of  spending  his  winter  even- 
ings, as  had  been  his  custom,  in  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  newspaper,  and  mastering 
the  discussions  and  arguments  set  forth 
in  the  Country  Gentleman* s  Companum^ 
and  the  Farmer's  Practical  Guidt^  his 
leisure  was  taken  up  in  perusing  such 
time-worn  chronicles  as  the  "  Landed  Gen- 
try of  the  County  of  Suffolk,"  or  the 
"Estates  near  Donnington  as  mentioned 
in  the  Domesday  Book,"  or  indeed  any 
volume  wherein  he  might  by  chance  alight 
upon  honorable  mention  of  the  name 
of  Rowan,  upon  which  his  satisfaction 
was  immediately  proclaimed   by  sundry 
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**Ah's,"  •*Oh's,"  and  "I  thought  so's," 
preparatory  to  his  reading  the  passage 
aloud,  after  which  by  way  of  comment,  he 
added  that  he  should  wUe  to  inquire  of 
sifm€  people  who  were  afraid  to  look  down 
for  fear  they  should  see  how  near  the 
ground  they  were,  how  about  their  family 
at  that  time  of  day?  Not  quite  knowing 
what  answer  to  make  him,  his  wife  and 
daughter  generally  listened  in  silence, 
thereby  giving  as  much  offence  as  if  they 
had  spoken,  and  causing  Mr.  Rowan  to  sit 
sober  and  glum  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening,  or  at  least  until  Kate  had  said 
good-night,  when  he  would  fling  down  his 
book  or  paper  with  the  charitably  ex- 
pressed wish  that  the  devil  had  Dick  Chal- 
lice.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  good 
farmer  could  not  indulge  in  a  confidential 
chat  with  Dick's  father,  or  he  might  have 
been  gratified  to  learn  that,  in  his  opinion, 
there  was  every  prospect  of  his  wish  being 
speedily  gratified.  Thrown  on  his  own 
resources  for  amusement,  with  no  com- 
panions except  disappointed  idlers  like 
himself,  instead  of  growing  better  Dick 
Challice  became  more  disreputable  than 
his  father  gave  him  credit  for,  and  some 
of  his  bad  ways  being  reported  to  his 
uncle  at  a  moment  when  the  old  man*s 
anger  had  been  sent  up  to  boiling-point, 
through  hearing  that  it  was  the  certainty 
of  inheriting  his  money  that  had  made 
Dick  defy  his  father  in  the  matter  of  mar- 
rying Kate  Rowan,  he  issued  strict  orders 
to  his  servants  to  tell  Dick  whenever  he 
presented  himself  at  Stretton  Street,  that 
they  could  not  admit  him,  as  their  master 
no  longer  recognized  Mr.  Richard  Challice 
as  his  nephew.  The  same  thing  was  sent 
without  delay  to  Donnington,  coupled  with 
an  intimation  that  he  had  sent  for  his  law- 
yer, and  a  solemn  declaration  that  so  long 
as  Dick  gave  a  thought  to  marrying  be- 
neath him,  he  might  rest  assured  that  he 
had  not  only  forfeited  a  fortune,  but  that 
he  would  never  receive  a  single  farthing 
of  his  uncle's  money.  Thus  was  an  end 
put  to  what  had  hitherto  been  a  certainty. 
Colonel  Challice  made  up  his  mind  that 
his  brother-in-law  would  leave  his  money 
to  a  distant  relative  whom  hitherto  he  had 
refused  to  recognize. 

But  galling  as  this  thought  was,  it  stung 
the  colonel  less  than  the  knowledge  of  his 
son's  utter  worthlessness,  idleness,  and 
love  of  low  companions,  from  whose  bane- 
ful influence  he  seemed  unable  to  free 
himself.  From  these  he  might  have  been 
in  a  measure  drawn  could  the  colonel 
have  had  him  home  and  under  his  own 
eyes,  but  there  stepped  in  the  fear  of  Kate 


Rowan.  **  If  I  can  keep  him  away  from 
her  he  is  safe  to  forget  her,"  thought  the 
poor  perplexed  father,  strengthened  in  this 
opinion  by  his  wife's  entreaties  to  him  to 
make  any  effort  to  keep  Dick  apart  from 
Kate,  and  so  in  her  mind  re-establish  him- 
self in  his  uncle's  favor. 

Except    to  Mrs.  Challice,  the  colonel 
never  mentioned  Dick's  name,  and  all  that 
the   Donnington  people  knew  about  him 
was  from  hints  dropped  by  Mrs.  Challice 
that  this  infatuation  for  Kate  Rowan  had 
so  unhinged  her  son's  mind,  that  study 
was  impossible, and  in  consequence  of  his 
non-attention  to  lectures,  and  so  on,  he 
had  been  advised  to    leave   Cambridge. 
Of  course  those  who  gave  her  their  loud- 
est sympathy  laughed  as  soon  as  her  back 
was  turned  at  such  a  very  unlikely  story. 
Most  of  them  knew  more  of  Dick  s  ways 
than  his  mother  did,  although  none  knew 
much  beyond  the  fact  that  he  loved  pleas- 
ure more  than  study  (no  great  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  Donnington  folk),  and  was  what 
they   termed  a  fast  young  fellow  who*d 
have  to  draw  in  his  horns  before  he  ful- 
filled his  father's  ambitious  hopes,  and 
offered  himself  to  represent  the  interests 
of   Donnington.      So  while    they  shook 
their  heads  over    Mrs.   Challice's    lame 
stories,  and   the  colonel's  very  unusual 
silence  about  **  that  young  rascal  of  mine," 
it  came  to  be  pretty  generally  credited 
that  this  thwarted  attachment  for   Kate 
Rowan  was  really  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mischief,  and  a  great  deal  of  pity  was 
mixed  up  with  the  censure  they  thought 
it  their  duty  to  pass.    The  greater  portion 
of  society  about  Donnington  knew  very 
little  about  universities,  or,  except  for  the 
say-so  of  the  thing,  why  young  fellows 
went  there  ;  but  everybody  was  well  aware 
that  when  a  lot  of  young  chaps  got  to- 
gether   work    was    the    last    thing   they 
thought  of.    The  pity  therefore  was  that 
parents  should  expose  their  boys  to  such 
temptation.     Colonel    Challice    was   per- 
fectly aware  that  a  good  share  of  the  blame 
of  Dick's  disgrace  was  cast  upon  him, 
and  the  knowledge  comforted  him  in  no 
small  degree.     For,  although  unknown  to 
himself    perhaps,  the    thought  that    his 
neighbors  knew  his  son  as  he  did,  and 
were  therefore  obliged  to  hold  the  same 
opinion  of  him,  would  have  been  almost 
more  than  the  poor  colonel  could  have 
borne  up  against.     Mrs.  Challice  had  of 
late  said  very  little  about  Dick,  her  pride 
in  her  good-looking  son  had  been  terribly 
shaken,  and  even  her  over-fond  heart  could 
no  longer  suggest  excuses  for  his  bad  con- 
duct.   Id  consequence,  the  husband  and 
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wife  rather  avoided  being  left  tSte-A-tite^ 
neither  wishing  to  discuss  a  subject  which 
each  knew  was  lying  heavy  at  the  other's 
heart. 

One  evening,  however,  instead  of  going 
to  the  library,  the  colonel  joined  his  wife, 
and  sitting  down  beside  her,  he  said  in  a 
gentle  voice,  — 

"Maria,  my  dear,  I  did  not  name  it  be- 
fore, because  I  feared  to  add  to  your 
trouble,  but  I  have  decided  and  Richard 
has  consented  to  go  to  Australia.  We 
both  trust  that  in  a  new  world  he  will 
make  a  fresh  start  in  life  so  that  we  may 
yet  look  forward  to  the  time  when  our  son 
will  return  and  be  again  one  of  us.  He 
sails  next  week,"  he  added,  finding  his 
wife  did  not  speak.  "  I  shall  go  to  Liver- 
pool and  see  him  off." 

Poor  Mrs.  Challice,  she  was  a  silly 
NVoman  and  a  foolishly  fond  mother,  but 
her  greatest  enemy  might  have  felt  sorry 
for  her  now,  as  she  sat  bowed  down  trying 
to  stifle  the  tears  which  came  rushing  to 
her  eyes. 

"You  will  let  me  say  good-bye  to  him, 
Markham,"  she  moaned,  •*  I  shall  never 
Five  to  see  him  return,  and  though  he  is 
breaking  my  heart  now,  he  was  my  first 
baby,  *our  own  little  Dick,*"  and' over- 
come by  the  remembrance  of  his  early 
days  and  her  proud  love,  she  burst  into  a 
passion  of  sobs. 

Thus  it  was  that  Dick  Challice  came 
6nce  more  to  Donnington  —  his  father 
had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  his  wife's  re- 
quest that  he  might  remain  a  day  or  two 
with  her.  Besides  which,  what  would  the 
neighbors  say  if  the  boy  only  came  down 
for  a  few  hours  1  No,  no,  it  was  best  for 
him  to  make  the  necessary  purchases  and 
arrangements  in  London,  while  Dick 
spent  the  last  few  days  with  his  mother. 
Of  course,  Dick  gave  a  solemn  promise 
that  he  would  hold  no  intercourse  with 
Kate  Rowan,  and  of  course  one  of  the  first 
things  he  did  was  to  break  that  promise 
by  sending  her  a  note  telling  her  that  he 
was  going  away  to  Australia,  and  would 
she  meet  him  that  evening. 

Poor  Kate  read  the  letter  and  then  went 
f!ying  to  seek  her  mother,  into  whose 
hands  she  thrust  it,  sobbing. 

"  Mother,  I  must  see  him  —  if  he  goes 
without,  1  shall  die  ;  but  oh,  how  cruel  of 
them  to  punish  us  like  this  !  " 

And  after  some  further  conversation, 
Kate  overcame  (as  she  always  did)  her 
mother's  scruples,  and  Mrs.  Rowan  prom- 
ised to  manage  so  as  to  keep  Mr.  Rowan 
out  of  the  way. 

Dick  screened  this  breach  of  the  prom- 


ise he  had  given  his  father,  by  saying 
that  he  only  wanted  to  meet  Kate  that  be 
might  tell  her  that  it  was  best  she  should 
forget  him,  and  give  her  love  to  some  one 
who  was  more  fortunate,  and  less  unhappy 
than  it  seemed  fate  had  ordained  be  should 
be. 

As  he  walked  across  the  thick  short 
grass  glittering  with  the  heavy  showers 
which  liad  fallen,  he  turned  over  in  his 
mind  how  he  should  most  pathetically 
word  this  advice.  His  steps  lagged,  and 
his  mood  was  despondent,  for  after  his 
fashion  he  was  very  ihuch  in  love  with 
Kate,  and  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
finding  her,  when  he  returned  to  Donnin/^^. 
ton,  the  wife  of  somebody  else.  Added 
to  this,  he  had  had  to  endure  all  day  long 
the  lamentations  and  reproaches  of  his 
mother,  and  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
his  lady-love  might  not  be  going  to  inflict 
on  him  a  second  dose. 

The  bountiful  supply  of  assurance  which 
Dick  possessed  was  somewhat  damped  by 
the  melancholy  light  every  one  of  his  rela* 
tions  viewed  nim  in;  their  censures, ad- 
vice, and  predictions,  had  so  depressed 
him  that  he  began  to  lose  faith  in  himself, 
and  to  fear  he  was  hardly  so  fine  a  fellow 
as  he  had  thought  himself.  In  place  of 
the  smiling  welcomes  heretofore  awaiting 
him,  glum  looks  were  turned  upon  him, 
and  sharp  rebukes  fell  to  his  share.  Even 
his  mother  had  greeted  him  with  a  torrent 
of  reproaches.    Would  Kate  do  the  same? 

The  gate  had  scarce  swung  behind  him 
before  he  was  answered,  and  that  too  with- 
out a  word  being  spoken.  Dick  was  fairly 
upset  by  Kate's  confidence,  .so  that  when 
he  told  ner  he  was  not  worthy  of  such  love 
as  hers,  he  honestly  meant  what  he  said, 
and  when  further  on  he  vowed  that  if  she 
would  be  true  to  him  he  would  leave  noth* 
ing  unturned  to  render  himself  indepen- 
dent, he  determined  that  from  that  time  be 
would  devote  himself  to  work,  and  soon 
return  to  claim  his  wife  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  gold  which  young  men  tnea 
believed  lay  scattered  broadcast  over  Cal- 
ifornia. 

"  We  may  snap  our  fingers  then  at  Un- 
cle Nicholas,"  he  said,  *'and  tell  him  to 
leave  his  fortune  to  those  who  feel  inclined 
to  obey  him.  A  nice  wife  he'd  choose  for 
a  fellow  I  Why,  provided  she  was  Lord 
This,  or  Sir  Somebody  That's  grandmoth- 
er's sister's  second  cousin,  she  might  be  as 
old  and  as  ugly  as  Nanny  Nettleton,  for 
anything  he'd  care." 

"  Oh  Dick,  is  it  because  of  me  he  is 
going  to  disinherit  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Kate. 
**  What  a  wicked  old  man  I    I  have  been 
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nothing  bat  a  misfortune  to  you,'*  she 
added  sorrowfully. 

But  that  this  was  so  Dick  would  not 
allow;  he  declared  if  Kate  would  but  be 
true  to  him  she  would  prove  the  great 
blessing  of  his  life.  He  made  her  promise 
to  believe  no  evil  they  might  report  of 
him,  but  to  trust  to  his  love  which  nothing 
should  alter;  and  when  a  little  later  on 
they  parted  filled  with  this  confidence  in 
themselves  and  each  other,  hope  lighted 
up  the  distant  future,  and  lessened  the 
sorrow  of  their  sad  farewell. 

PART  II. 

Five  years  was  the  time  Dick  Challice 
had  given  himself  in  which  to  make  his 
fortune,  and  as  time  went  by,  Kate,  pon- 
dering over  this,  said,  *•  Five  years  ;  let 
me  see,  1  shall  be  twenty-four  then,  that  is 
not  so  vcrv  old." 

She  hacf  asked  her  mother  whether  she 
thought  it  likely  that  twenty-four  would 
find  her  much  altered,  and  Mrs.  Rowan, 
knowing  what  was  in  the  girKs  mind,  had 
not  the  heart  to  say  otherwise  than  what 
she  believed  true  —  that  Kate  would  be  as 
good-looking  then  as  she  was  now. 

"Then  you  think  I  am  good-looking 
now,  mother?"  Kate  said  with  a  little 
awkward  laugh. 

**  I  don't  know  about  good-looking,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Rowan.  "IVe  the  sense  to 
know  that  whatever  you  may  be  in  your 
mothers  eyes,  Kate,  you're  no  right-clown 
beauty;  but  you've  nothing  amiss  with 
you.  You've  a  fresh  look  and  a  good 
clear  skin,  and  that  finds  more  favor  with 
many  than  a  handsomer  face.  After  all," 
she  added  with  maternal  pride,  **  there  are 
fe^r  I'd  have  you  change  looks  with,  so 
rest  contented  with  what  it  has  pleased 
God  to  make  you,  child." 

Kate  was  particularly  attentive  to  her 
mother  during  the  rest  of  that  day.  She 
felt  grateful  to  her  for  sympathizing,  as 
she  saw  she  did,  with  her  anxiety ;  not 
(as  she  argued)  "that  she  believed  it  would 
make  a  bit  of  difference  to  Dick  how  she 
looked,  only  she  wanted  to  hear  him  still 
say  there  was  not  her  equal  for  twenty 
miles  round." 

Dick  was  not  the  only  man  who  admired 
Kate  Rowan's  bright  face.  Old  Lord 
Carysford  used  to  declare  that  if  he  could 
only  manage  to  outlive  my  lady  he  should 
certainly  propose  to  Mr.  Rowan's  pretty 
daughter;  and  each  time  Kate  met  the 
old  couple.  Lady  Carysford  would  ask 
when  she  was  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
congratulating  her,  adding,  **  Come,  come. 
Miss  Rowan,  you  have  only  to  look  at  me 


to  see  that  it  is  of  no  use  waiting  any  longer 
for  my  lord,  so  you  may  as  well  make  your 
choice  among  those  nice  beaux  who  are 
always  paying  you  so  much  attention." 

The  last  time  Kate  repeated  this  to  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Rowan  gave  a  little  sigh. 
"Indeed,  Kate,"  she  .said,  "  I  often  wish 
I  could  see  you  comfortably  married." 

"  So  you  will  some  day,  mother." 

"You  have  waited  longer  than  twice 
five  years,  Kate." 

"  Not  waited,  mother,  I  have  quite 
given  up  all  thought  of  ever  seeing  Rich- 
ard Challice  again,  I  only  keep  single  now 
because  1  have  met  with  no  one  whom  I 
really  care  enough  for  to  be  wife  to." 

"  Mr,  Thompson  is  a  very  nice  man, 
Kate." 

"  Very." 

"  I  can't  see  any  objection  to  him." 

"  Nor  I,  so  long  as  he  does  not  want  me 
to  marry  him." 

Mrs.  Rowan  gave  gave  another  sigh,  at 
which  Kate  laughed,  saying, — 

"  Now,  mother,  don't  be  so  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  me,  or  some  day  you  will  find  I 
have  taken  you  at  your  word,  and  then 
there  will  be  nothing  but  lamentations  of 
*  Oh  Kate,  how  can  you  leave  me  ?  what 
is  to  become  of  me  when  you're  gone  ? ' " 

"Very  like,  child,  I'm  just  the  one  to 
do  anything  inconsistent,  indeed,  if  I 
thought  of  myself,  I  should  want  to  keep 
you  at  my  side  forever ;  but  then  what  I 
dwell  on  is,  how  lonely  you'll  be  left,  for 
now  your  poor  father's  gone  you've  no  one 
but  me,  and  I'm  not  as  young  as  1  was, 
nor  so  strong  either." 

"Nonsense,  you're  much  better  than 
you  used  to  be,  mother." 

"  Yes,  I'm  not  so  ungrateful  to  Dr. 
Mariott  as  to  forget  that —  I  firmly  be- 
lieve if  he  hadn't  come  to  Donnington  I 
should  be  lying  by  your  poor  father's  side. 
Ah  !  if  it  had  but  been  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence that  old  Dr.  Morgan  had  died  six 
months  earlier,  your  father  would  be  alive 
now;  depend  upon  it,  he  wasn't  treated 
properly,  or  he'd  never  have  sunk  as  he 
did.  A  man  who  all  through  his  life 
didn't  know  what  sickness  meant,  to  be 
taken  in  a  fortnight,  and  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  him  but  a  cold  —  it  was  not  nat- 
ural, and  so  I  could  see  Dr.  Mariott 
thought ;  only,  of  course  he  has  too  much 
good  sense  to  say  so.  I  wonder  now  that 
he  has  not  been  snapped  up." 

"  My  dear  mother,"  laughed  Kate, 
"what  a  marrying  mood  you  are  in, 
)*ou've  turned  out  a  thorough  match- 
maker." 

"  Not  I,"  said  Mrs.  Rowan,  "  or  if  so,  I 
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should  encourage  Dr.  Mariott  to  come  as 
frequently  as  he  is  inclined  to.  I  very 
soon  discovered  why  ray  case  was  such  an 
interesting  one." 

"  Suppose,  mother,  I  told  you  that  I 
liked  Ur.  Mariott  very  much,  what  then  ?  '* 

"  What  then  !  Why  I  should  know  that 
you'd  continue  to  like  him  very  much 
until  one  day  he  asked  you  to  be  his  wife, 
and  then  it  would  be,  *  Oh  dear,  no,  1 
could  not  think  of  such  a  thing,  I  don^t 
care  enough  for  you  for  that.*  " 

'*  Don't  you  be  so  very  certain  of  that," 
said  Kate,  putting  on  her  hat  again,  pre- 
paratory to  walking  into  Donnington,  for 
since  her  father's  death  they  had  left  the 
farm  and  taken  Ash  Cottage,  which  was 
only  just  out  of  the  town. 

Twelve  years  had  passed  by  since  that 
spring  evening  when  Kate  Rowan  and 
Dick  Challice  parted.  Kate  never  looked 
at  a  bit  of  cherry  blossom  without  thinking 
of  the  old  tree  in  the  Grange  orchard 
under  whose  shelter  she  and  he  had  said 
their  last  good  bye.  Several  letters  had 
passed  between  them  during  the  first  years 
of  the  separation,  Dick\s  never  containing 
better  news  than  hope  for  better  times. 
At  length  a  long  interval  passed,  and  Kate 
heard  nothing;  then  she  received  a  short 
letter  in  answer  to  two  she  had  in  the 
mean  time  written,  saying  that  Dick  saw 
he  was  doomed  to  be  unlucky,  for  every- 
thing he  put  his  hand  to  turned  out  badly, 
therefore  he  felt  it  was  useless  to  bind 
Kate  longer,  and  she  was  to  consider  her- 
self free  to  marry;  still  he  should  never 
cease  to  love  her,  and  though  she  might 
never  hear  from  him  again,  he  should  ever 
remain  her  unhappy  but  devoted  Richard 
Challice. 

This  letter,  coupled  with  certain  stories 
that  began  to  be  whispered  about,  made 
Kate  Rowan  for  a  long  time  very  miser- 
able, and  regarding  Colonel  Challice  as 
the  cause  of  all  this  unhappiness,  she 
strictly  avoided  him,  and  would  go  a  con- 
siderable deal  out  of  her  way  rather  than 
risk  a  chance  meeting. 

Kate  had  too  much  sense  to  live  on  for- 
ever lamenting  a  man  who  she  felt  was 
really  not  worth  her  love,  but  the  thought 
that  he  had  suffered  for  her  sake  made 
her  tender  to  his  memory  ;  she  lirmly  be- 
lieved that  love  for  her  had  been  the 
original  cause  of  his  misfortunes,  and  she 
set  about  forgetting  the  evil  side  of  his 
character  and  exagjjerating  the  good,  until, 
in  place  of  the  real  Dick  Challice,  there 
existed  in  her  imagination  an  ideal  being, 
by  whose  side  she  arraigned  any  one  who 
sought  to  win  her  love. 


Thus,  immediately  a  man  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  civility,  he  laid  himself  open 
to  criticism  and  comparison  so  severe, 
that  by  it  he  was  almost  certain  to  suffer. 

Poor  Kate !  when  memory  allowed  her 
a  glimpse  of  her  old  self  full  of  buoyant 
youth,  untried  faith,  and  confident  love, 
she  fancied  the  happiness  she  saw  was 
due  to  the  man  she  pictured  by  her  side, 
so  that  though  she  spoke  quite  sincerely 
when  she  said  that  it  was  no  longer  love 
for  Dick  Challice  which  kept  her  single-^ 
it  was  the  remembrance  of  that  love  which 
prevented  her  getting  married.  Pausine 
at  a  certain  point  of  her  walk,  she  turneo, 
and  leaning  on  the  gate  stood  looking  at 
Donnington  Hall.  The  old  place  wore 
rather  a  melancholy  air  just  now,  the  re- 
sult of  the  bare  trees  whose  leaves  lay 
rotting  as  they  had  fallen.  The  colonel 
was  away,  he  had  been  absent  for  more 
than  a  year  travelling  with  his  two  daugh* 
ters  and  his  new  wife,  for  Mrs.  Challice's 
forebodings  had  come  true,  and  shortly 
after  Dick's  departure  Hie  jacet  Afarta 
had  been  added  to  the  carved  scroll  which 
adorned  the  wall  above  the  family  pew  of 
Challice.  Kate  could  not  help  wondering 
whether  Dick  would  ever  possess   Don* 

nington,  and  if  so She  gave  a  sigh ; 

perhaps  he  had  forgotten  her.  **  Perhaps 
he  would  not  know  me  now.  I  am  very 
altered,"  she  said  regretfully,  "from  what 
]  was  when  he  last  saw  me."  For  Kate 
had  the  sense  to  see  that  though  she  still 
retained  her  old  admirers,  she  did  not  now 
attract  many  new  ones,  and  at  the  Christ- 
mas dances  she  often  found  herself  sitting 
alone  looking  on  at  girls  dancing  whom 
she  remembered  as  little  children.  Most 
of  her  own  schoolfellows  and  friends  were 
married,  and  had  boys  and  girls  to  whom 
she  was  Aunt  Kate.  Yet  with  all  this, 
nobody  applied  to  her  that  (in  Donninjr. 
ton)  most  objectionable  title  of  old  maid 
—  everybody  knew  that  she  could  marry 
if  she  chose,  and  everybody  said  that  any 
man  she  did  choose  to  marry,  would  have 
a  very  sweet  wife. 

Impressed  by  this  same  opinion,  Dr. 
Mariott  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Kate 
should  choose  him,  and  for  the  last  six 
months  all  his  intercourse  with  Ash  Cot- 
tage had  been  guided  with  this  ulterior 
object. 

Dr.  Mariott  was  not  a  Donnington  man, 
neither  had  he  any  connection  with  the 
place  beyond  being  the  highest  bidder  for 
the  late  Dr.  Morgan's  practice,  which  he 
had  seen  advertised  in  the  Lancet^  and 
which  seemed  to  be  offered  upon  terms 
which  would  suit  the  somewhat  limited 
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sam  he  could  command.  Accordingly  he 
went  down  to  see  Dr.  Morgan,  liked  Don- 
nington,  fancied  the  practice  might  be  en- 
larged, and  finally,  under  pretext  of  assist- 
ing the  old  doctor,  stepped  into  the  good 
graces  of  many  people,  who  had  deter- 
mined to  dislike  any  successor  to  the  old 
friend,  who  knew  their  constitutions  and 
didn't  go  tampering  with  new-fangled  no- 
tions. These  patients  were  much  more 
difficult  to  secure  than  the  higher-classed 
ones,  who  welcomed  the  advent  of  a  man 
rather  more  up  to  the  mark  of  his  day  than 
f>oor  old  Dr.  Morgan  was.  Dr.  Mariott 
had  travelled  in  Europe,  spent  some  few 
years  in  Australia,  and  seemed  to  be  one 
whose  opinion  could  be  taken  and  advice 
acted  upon.  He  was  an  excellent  linguist, 
a  very  tolerable  artist,  excessively  fond  of 
reading,  and  delighted  to  find  that  in  Don- 
nington  he  should  find  sufficient  leisure  to 
indulge  his  tastes.  Before  he  had  half 
settled  down,  speculation  was  rife  as  to 
whom  the  doctor  intended  to  marry,  for  of 
course  he  must  marry,  and  (added  some 
few  —  wiser  than  their  neighbors)  marry 
into  money  too.  Accordingly  heiresses 
were  pointed  out,  the  daughters  of  the 
more  wealthy  were  introduced,  parties 
made,  picnics  got  up,  all  of  which  ended 
in  leaving  the  doctor  of  the  same  opinion 
in  which  he  was  after  the  first  fortnight 
spent  at  Donnington  —  that  if  he  married 
there,  it  would  be  to  Kate  Rowan  and  no- 
body else.  Whether  this  was  by  reason 
of  the  perversity  of  human  nature,  or  be- 
cause Kate  seemed  the  person  least  inter- 
ested in  his  movements,  or  whether  it  was 
to  be  attributed  to  the  doctor's  good  taste 
which  pronounced  Kate  to  be  the  most 
refined  woman  there,  is  not  shown ;  the 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  Dr.  John  Mariott 
had  decided  with  himself  that  he  would 
win  Miss  Kate  Rowan  for  his  wife.  So 
he  set  his  energies  upon  persuading  Mrs. 
Rowan  that  though  she  no  longer  needed 
medical  attendance,  she  would  be  none  the 
worse  for  an  occasional  visit  of  friendly 
supervision. 

This  footing  established,  he  proceeded 
to  make  Mrs.  Rowan  the  apparent  centre 
of  his  attention  and  attraction,  only  giving 
such  interest  to  her  daughter  as  politeness 
and  a  little  love  of  gossip  permitted.  By 
degrees,  however,  he  drew  Kate  into  dis- 
cussions, gave  her  hints  about  her  garden, 
corrected  (by  finding  fault  with)  the  hang- 
ing of  her  pictures  and  disposal  of  old 
china,  fell  into  raptures  with  her  perfect 
taste  in  arranging  the  great  nosegays  of 
flowers  which  scented  each  room,  so  that 
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unknown  to  herself  Kate  found  that  her 
standard  of  excellence  had  become  the 
judgment  which  Dr.  Mariott  would  pass 
upon  a  thing,  and  though  she  often  dif- 
fered from  and  tried  to  argue  down  his 
opinions  and  tastes,  she  was  in  the  end 
certain  to  adopt  both  and  feel  an  inward 
antagonism  towards  those  few  who  set  up 
their  ideas  as  being  preferable  to  his. 

Though  Kate  would  have  been  dread- 
fully annoyed  at  such  a  suspicion,  she 
really  felt  flattered  and  not  at  all  dis- 
pleased by  her  mother's  suggestion  as  to 
the  motive  for  the  frequent  visits.  "  Of 
course,'*  she  said,  smiling  at  Mrs.  Rowan's 
weak  fondness,  **■  1  know  that  such  is  not 
the  case,  he  just  comes  to  us  because  he 
sees  that  no  one  heeds  whether  he  goes 
or  stays." 

**  Let  me  see,"  she  added  reflectively, 
"he  came  yesterday  morning,  then  to-day 
he  is  all  but  certain  to  call  in  about  tea- 
time,  after  he  comes  back  from  Drayton." 

Was  it  this  supposition  which  made 
Kate  choose  to  return  from  Donnington 
by  the  Drayton  road.*^  If  so,  she  had 
quite  forgotten  the  object  of  her  cUiour 
and  was  now  leaning  over  the  gate,  lost  in 
deep  and  rather  sombre  reflections  on  the 
probable  return  of  Dick  Challice.  Was 
it  an  unfortunate  time  for  Dr.  Mariott  to 
come  bv?  Certainly  (catching  sight  of 
her,  as  ne  did,  with  her  face  tender  and 
thoughtful)  he  did  not  think  so,  and  seeing 
that  his  approach  had  not  been  observed, 
he  slipped  off  his  horse,  fastened  it  to  a 
handy  tree,  and  walked  quietly  up  behind 
her.  *'A  fine  old  place,  though  rather 
deserted-looking  at  present,"  he  said,  see- 
ing that  Kate's  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  Hall. 

"  How  you  startled  me  ! "  she  exclaimed 
after  a  minute's  pause,  during  which  she 
had  turned  from  pink  to  white,  and  from 
white  to  scarlet. 

"  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  had  no 
notion  you  were  so  nervous." 

**  Neither  am  I  nervous,  but,"  she 
added,  laughing  and  recovering  herself, 
*•  I  hate  people  to  come  creeping  up  be- 
hind me." 

-  So  do  I." 

" Then  why  did  you  do  it?  " 

**  Oh,  because  1  do  not  judge  others  by 
myself." 

"Yes,  but  you  should,"  said  Kate  de- 
cidedly. 

Dr.  Mariott  made  his  position  against 
the  gate  more  convenient  for  the  argument 
he  intended  entering  upon. 

"  Then  do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  asked, 
"  that  I  am  to  take  it  lor  granted  that  il 
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1  like  a  thing,  you  like  the  same  thing  ;  or 
if  you  have  an  antipathy,  am  I  certain  to 
share  it?" 

**  Of  course  not ;  I  mean  that  —  well  in 
this  way,  do  to  another  as  you'd  have  an- 
other do  to  you." 

"^^^//k/"  and  he  gave  her  a  look 
which  made  her  avert  her  eyes,  *•  that  is 
very  dangerous  advice  for  you  to  give 
to  me,  Miss  Rowan.  I  dare  say,"  and  in 
spite  of  his  efforts  at  control,  there  was  an 
anxious  tremor  in  his  voice,  **  you  have  no 
idea  about  what  I  am  thinking?  " 

'*  Not  ia  the  least,"  said  Kate,  speaking 
with  unnecessary  quickness.  *^  1  only 
know  of  what  I  am  thinking,  and  that  I 
must  prepare  to  put  my  thought  into  ac- 
tion and  walk  home  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, or  mother  will  fancy  that  I  have  fallen 
into  Donuington  ditch. 

"  Then  you  would  rather  I  wrote  my  re- 
quest to  you  ?  "  he  said,  putting  his  hand 
on  hers  as  if  to  detain  her. 

"  How  can  I  tell  when  I  have  no  notion 
what  your  request  is,  only  do  not  hold  my 
hand,  or  if  any  one  should  pass  they  might 
circulated  report  that  I  am  ill  and  that 
they  saw  you  feeling  my  pulse." 

Dr.  Mariott  turned  away  with  a  vexed 
look,  but  his  impatience  lasted  only  a  mo- 
ment. 

**  How  unreasonable  I  am  to  feel  an- 
gry!" he  said,  trying  to  regain  his  old 
smile.  "  As  you  say  you  do  not  know 
what  it  is  I  am  wanting,  if  you  will  spare 
me  a  few  minutes,  1  will  talcc  you  into  my 
confidence,  and  at  least  you  shall  give  me 
your  advice.     You  will  stay  ?  " 

•»  Of  course  I  will." 

"  Then  to  begin,  I  am  very  much  in 
love  with  a  young  lady  whom  I  want  to 
ask  to  marry  me  ;  hitlierto  I  have  man- 
aged to  keep  my  wishes  in  the  back- 
ground, hoping  she  might  get  to  care  a 
little  for  me.  This  has  gone  on  for  more 
than  a  year;  suddenly  my  impatience  has 
got  the  belter  of  me,  and  now,  come  what 
may,  I  am  compelled  to  ask.  Kate,  can 
you  give  me  any  hope  that  some  day  you 
may  care  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  care  for  you  I  Do  you  mean  me,  Dr. 
Mariott?" 

**  Yes,  nobody  else ;  from  the  first  day 
I  saw  you  I  admired  you,  and  before  I 
had  known  you  a  month  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  stay  here  and  try  to  win  you.  I 
want  to  be  married  and  settle  down  for  the 
rest  of  my  life,  but  if  you  refuse  me,  and 
tell  me  there  is  no  hope,  that  vou  could 
never  care  for  me,  then  farewell  to  Don- 
nington,  and  I  shall  go  roaming  about  as 
I  did  before,  spending  when   I   had  the 
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chance,  and  saving  when  there  was  tbe 
actual  necessity." 

'*  You  have  so  completely  surprised  me. 
Dr.  Mariott  —  I  had  no  notion  that  yoa 
had  a  thought  of  this  kind." 

**  Your  mother  said  enough  to  make  me 
disguise  my  real  feelings.  She  told  me  a 
little,  and  from  others  Ihave  heard  more, 
about  the  many  refusals  you  have  given 
to  men  far  better  off  than  1  ever  hope  to 
be." 

**  I  should  never  marrv  unless  I  cared 
for  the  man  I  married,"  sne  said  slowly. 

"  I  am  sure  of  that." 

"  Yes,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  ever  feel  the  same  de- 
votion and  love  that  I  should  have  given 
years  ago  --  perhaps  you  have  heard  that 
once  I  did  care  a  great  deal  for  a  young 
man ;  our  parents  were  opposed  to  our 
engagement,  and  he  went  away  to  make 
his  fortune  ;  he  did  not  succeed,  and  wrote 
to  me  telling  me  so,  and  giving  me  up  — 
it  was  a  long  time  ago  and  I  was  very  un- 
happy at  the  time,  but  there  is  no  feeling 
for  him  now  that  would  prevent  my  mar- 
rying another.  I  am  no  longer  a  young 
girl,  but  somehow  my  feelings  seem  to 
have  got  old  before  I  did.  I  don*t  know 
whether  you  understand  me  ?  " 

**  I  do  perfectly,  but  still  my  question 
remains  unanswered." 

She  looked  as  if  asking  him  to  repeat 
it. 

*'  Do  you  now,  or  do  you  think  you  could 
in  time,  love  me  enougn  to  be  my  wife?** 

**  I  —  I  —  like  you  better  than  any  one 
else,  only  I  fear  I  sav  too  much  ;  I  am  so 
afraid  you  will  hope  ior  more  than  I  can 
give." 

**  Honestly,  if  you  had  to  choose  a  hus- 
band ?  " 

"  I  would  choose  you." 

"  Well,  then,  whv  raise  objections  ?  ** 

'*  Because,"  and  lCate*s  face  reddened  as 
she  spoke,  **  when  you  say,  *  Do  you  lovt? 
mc,*  though  I  can  answer  *  I  do,'  it  is  sud 
calmly  and  not  with  the  flutter  of  joy  I 
believe  should  come  into  my  heart  were  it 
filled  with  such  love  as  in  most  other  wom- 
en you  are  safe  to  inspire." 

Dr.  Mariott  paused  for  a  full  minute 
looking  fixedly  into  the  earnest  eyes  turned 
towards  his,  then  taking  both  her  hands 
in  his,  he  pressed  them  to  his  heart  say- 
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"  Kate,  you  are  a  good  woman  and 
worthy  of  a  man*s  best  devotion.  If  you 
will  accept  me  and  the  home  I  have  to 
offer  you,  I  shall  be  very  proud  of  ny 
wife  and  of  the  love  she  has  to  bestow 
upon  me." 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century* 
CIVILIZATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  spoke  in  this 
review  on  the  subject  of  America;  and 
after  considering  the  institutions  and  the 
social  condition  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  I  said  that  what,  in  the 
jareon  of  the  present  day,  is  called  "  the 
political  and  social  problem,**  does  seem 
to  be  solved  there  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. I  pointed  out  the  contrast  which  in 
this  respect  the  United  States  offer  to  our 
own  country,  a  contrast,  in  several  ways, 
much  to  their  advantage.  But  I  added 
that  the  solution  of  the  political  and  social 
problem,  as  it  is  called,  ought  not  so  to 
absorb  us  as  to  make  us  forget  the  human 
problem  ;  and  that  it  remained  to  ask  how 
the  human  problem  is  solved  in  the  United 
States.  It  happened  that  Sir  Lepel  Grif- 
fin, a  very  acute  and  distinguished  Indian 
official,  had  just  then  been  travelling  in 
the  United  States,  and  had  published  his 
opinion,  from  what  he  saw  of  the  life 
there,  that  there  is  no  country  calling  itself 
civilized  where  one  would  not  rather  live 
than  in  America,  except  Russia.  Cer- 
tainly then,  I  said,  one  cannot  rest  satis- 
fied, when  one  finds  such  a  judgment 
passed  on  the  United  States  as  this,  with 
admiring  their  institutions  and  their  solid 
social  condition,  their  freedom  and  equal- 
ity, their  power,  energy,  and  wealth.  One 
must,  further,  go  on  to  examine  what  is 
done  there  towards  solving  the  human 
problem,  and  must  see  what  Sir  Lepel 
Griffin's  objection  comes  to. 

And  this  examination  I  promised  that  I 
would  one  day  make.  However,  it  is  so 
delicate  a  matter  to  discuss  how  a  sensi- 
tive nation  solves  the  human  problem,  that 
I  found  myself  inclined  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Greek  moralist  Theophrastus, 
who  waited,  before  composing  his  famous 
"Characters,"  until  he  was  ninety-nine 
years  old.  I  thought  I  had  perhaps  Detter 
wait  until  I  was  about  that  age,  before  I 
discussed  the  success  of  the  Americans 
in  solving  the  human  problem.  But  ninety- 
nine  is  a  great  age  ;  it  is  probable  that  I 
may  never  reach  it,  or  even  come  near  it. 
So  I  have  determined,  finally,  to  face  the 

auestion  without  any  such  long  delay,  and 
lus  I  ccme  to  offer  to  the  readers  of  this 
review  the  remarks  following.  With  the 
same  frankness  with  which  I  discussed 
here  the  solution  of  the  political  and  social 
problem  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  I  shall  discuss  their  success  in 
solving  the  human  problem. 

Perhaps   it  is  not  likely  that  any  one 
will  DOW  remember  what  I   said    three 
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years  ago  here  about  the  success  of  the 
Americans  in  solving  the  political  and 
social  problem.  1  will  sum  it  up  in  the 
briefest  possible  manner.  I  said  that  the 
United  States  had  constituted  themselves 
in  a  modern  age ;  that  their  institutions 
complied  well  with  the  form  and  pressure 
of  those  circumstances  and  conditions 
which  a  modern  age  presents.  Quite  apart 
from  all  question  how  much  of  the  merit 
for  this  may  be  due  to  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  the  American  people,  and  how 
much  to  their  good  fortune,  it  is  unde- 
niable that  their  institutions  do  work  well 
and  happily.  The  play  of  their  institu- 
tions suggests,  I  said,  the  image  of  a  man 
in  a  suit  of  clothes  which  fits  him  to  per* 
fection,  leaving  all  his  movements  unim- 
peded and  easy;  a  suit  of  clothes  loose 
where  it  ought  to  be  loose,  and  sitting 
close  where  its  sitting  close  is  an  advan- 
tage ;  a  suit  of  clothes  able,  moreover,  to 
adapt  itself  naturally  to  the  wearer's 
growth,  and  to  admit  of  all  enlargements 
as  they  successively  arise. 

So  much  as  to  the  solution,  by  the 
United  States,  of  the  political  problem. 
As  to  the  social  problem,  I  observed  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were  a 
community  singularly  free  from  the  dis- 
tinction of  classes,  singularly  homogene- 
ous; that  the  division  between  rich  and 
poor  was  consequently  less  profound  there 
than  in  countries  where  the  distinction  of 
classes  accentuates  that  division.  I  added 
that  I  believed  there  was  exaggeration  in 
the  reports  of  their  administrative  and 
judicial  corruption  ;  and  altogether,  I  con- 
cluded, the  United  States,  politically  and 
socially,  are  a  country  living  prosperously 
in  a  natural  modern  condition,  and  con- 
scious of  living  prosperously  in  such  a 
condition.  And  being  in  this  healthy 
case,  and  having  this  healthy  conscious- 
ness, the  community  there  uses  its  under- 
standing with  the  soundness  of  health  ;  it 
in  general,  as  to  its  own  political  and  social 
concerns,  sees  clear  and  thinks  straight. 
Comparing  the  United  States  with  our- 
selves, I  said  that  while  they  are  in  this 
natural  and  healthy  condition,  we  on  the 
contrary  are  so  little  homogeneous,  we  are 
living  with  a  system  of  classes  so  intense, 
with  institutions  and  a  society  so  little 
modern,  so  unnaturally  complicated,  that 
the  whole  action  of  our  minds  is  hampered 
and  falsened  by  it ;  we  are  in  consequence 
wanting  in  lucidity,  we  do  not  see  clear 
or  think  straight,  and  the  Americans  have 
here  much  the  advantage  of  us. 

Yet  we  find  an  acute  and  experienced 
Englishman  saying  that  there  is  no  coun- 
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try,  calling  itself  civilized,  where  one 
would  not  rather  live  than  in  the  United 
States,  except  Russia!  The  civilization 
of  the  United  States  must  somehow,  if  an 
able  man  can  think  thus,  have  shortcom- 
ings, in  spite  of  the  country's  success  and 
prosperity.  What  is  civilization?  It  is 
the  humanization  of  man  in  society,  the 
satisfaction  for  him,  in  society,  of  the  true 
law  of  human  nature.  Man's  study,  says 
Plato,  is  to  discover  the  right  answer  to 
the  question  how  to  livef  our  aim,  he 
says,  is  very  and  true  life.  We  arc  more 
or  less  civilized  as  we  come  more  or  less 
near  to  this  aim,  in  that  social  state  which 
the  pursuit  of  our  aim  essentially  demands. 
But  several  elements  or  powers,  as  I  have 
often  insisted,  go  to  build  up  a  complete 
human  life.  There  is  the  power  of  con- 
duct, the  power  of  intellect  and  knowledge, 
the  power  of  beauty,  the  power  of  social 
life  and  manners ;  we  have  instincts  re- 
sponding to  them  all,  requiring  them  all. 
And  we  are  perfectly  civilized  only  when 
all  these  instincts  in  our  nature,  all  these 
elements  in  our  civilization,  have  been 
adequately  recognized  and  satisfied.  But 
of  course  this  adequate  recognition  and 
satisfaction  of  all  the  elements  in  question 
is  impossible;  some  of  them  are  recog- 
nized more  than  others,  some  of  them 
more  in  one  community,  some  in  another; 
and  the  satisfactions  found  are  more  or 
less  worthy. 

And  meanwhile,  people  use  the  term 
cwilisation  in  the  loosest  possible  way, 
for  the  most  part  attaching  to  it,  however, 
in  their  own  mind  some  meaning  con- 
nected with  their  own  preferences  and  ex- 
periences. The  most  common  meaning 
thus  attached  to  it  is  perhaps  that  of  a 
satisfaction,  not  of  .ill  the  main  demands 
of  human  nature,  but  of  the  demand  for 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  and 
of  this  demand  as  made  by  the  sort  of 
person  who  uses  the  term. 

Now  we  should  always  attend  to  the 
common  and  prevalent  use  of  an  important 
term.  Probably  Sir  Lepel  (iHffin  had  this 
notion  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  life  much  in  his  thoughts  when  he  re- 
proached American  civilization  with  its 
shortcomings.  For  men  of  his  kind,  and 
for  all  that  large  number  of  men,  so  prom- 
inent in  this  country  and  who  make  their 
voice  so  much  heard,  men  who  have  been 
at  the  public  schools  and  universities,  men 
of  the  professional  and  official  class,  men 
who  do  the  most  part  of  our  literature  and 
our  journalism,  America  is  not  a  comfort- 
able place  of  abode.  A  man  of  this  sort 
has  in  England  everything  in  his  favor; 


society  appears  organized  expressly  for  his 
advantage.  A  Rothschild  or  a  Vanderbilt 
can  buy  his  way  anywhere,  and  can  have 
what  comforts  and  luxuries  he  likes 
whether  in  America  or  in  England.  But 
it  is  in  England  that  an  income  of  from 
three  or  four  to  fourteen  or  tifteen  hundred 
a  year  does  so  much  for  its  possessor, 
enables  him  to  live  with  so  manv  of  the 
conveniences  of  far  richer  people.  For 
his  benefit,  his  benefit  above  all,  clubs  are 
organized  and  hansom  cabs  ply ;  service 
is  abundant,  porters  stand  waiting  at  the 
railway  stations.  In  America  all  luxuries 
are  dear  except  oysters  and  ice ;  service 
is  in  general  scarce  and  bad ;  a  club  is  a 
most  expensive  luxury ;  the  cab-rates  are 
prohibitive  —  more  than  half  of  the  people 
who  in  England  would  use  cabs  must  in 
America  use  the  horse-cars,  the  tram. 
The  charges  of  tailors  and  mercers  are 
about  a  third  higher  than  they  are  with 
us.  I  mention  only  a  few  striking  points 
as  to  which  there  can  be  no  dispute,  and 
in  which  a  man  of  Sir  Lepel  Grifnn^s  class 
would  feel  the  great  difference  between 
America  and  England  in  the  conveniences 
at  his  command.  There  are  a  hundred 
other  points  one  might  mention,  where  he 
would  feel  the  same  thing.  When  a  man 
is  passing  judgment  on  a  country's  civil- 
ization, points  of  this  kind  crowd  to  his 
memory,  and  determine  his  sentence. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  that  immense 
class  of  people,  the  great  bulk  of  the  com* 
munity,  the  class  of  people,  whose  income 
is  less  than  three  or  four  hundred  a  year, 
things  in  America  are  favorable.     It  ii 
easier  for  them  there  than  in  the  Old  World 
to  rise  and  to  make  their  fortune ;  but  I  am 
not  now  speaking  of  that.    Even  without 
making  their  fortune,  even  with  their  in- 
come below  three  or  four  hundred  a  year, 
things  are  favorable  to  them  in  America, 
society  seems  organized  there  for  their 
benefit.  To  begin  with,  the  humbler  kind  of 
work  is  better  paid  in  America  than  with 
us,  the  higher  kind  worse.    The  official,  for 
instance,  gets  less,  his  office-keeper  gets 
more.    The  public  ways  are  abominally 
cut  up  by  rails  and  bfocked  with  horse- 
cars  ;  but  the  inconvenience  is  for  those 
who  use  private  carriages  and  cabs,  the 
convenience  is  for  the  bulk  of  the  commiH 
nity  who  but  for  the  horse-cars  would  have 
to  walk.    The  ordinary  railway  cars  are 
not  delightful,  but  they  are  cheap,  and 
\  they  are  better  furnishecl  and  in  winter  are 
warmer  than  third-class  carriages  in  En- 
gland.   Luxuries  are,  as  I  have  said,  very 
idear — above  all,  European  luxuries;  but 
!  a  working  man's  clothing  is  nearly  as  cheap 
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as  in  England,  and  plain  food  is  on  the 
whole  cheaper.  Even  luxuries  of  a  certain 
kind  are  within  a  laboring  man^s  easy 
reach.  I  have  mentioned  ice,  I  will  men- 
tion fruit  also.  The  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  fruit  is  a  great  boon  to  people  of 
small  incomes  in  America.  Do  not  be- 
lieve the  Americans  when  they  extol  their 
peaches  as  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  or 
better  than  any  in  the  world ;  they  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  peaches  grown 
under  glass.  Do  not  believe  that  the 
American  Newtown  pippins  appear  in  the 
New  York  and  Boston  fruit-shops  as  they 
appear  in  those  of  London  and  Liverpool ; 
or  that  the  Americans  have  any  pear  to 
eive  you  like  the  Marie  Louise.  But  what 
laborer,  or  artisan,  or  small  clerk,  ever 
gets  hot-house  peaches,  or  Newtown  pip- 
pins, or  Marie  Louise  pears?  Not  such 
food  pears,  apples,  and  peaches  as  those, 
ut  pears,  apples,  and  peaches  by  no 
means  to  be  despised,  such  people  and 
their  families  do  in  America  get  in  plenty. 

Well,  now,  what  would  a  philosopher  or 
a  philanthropist  say  in  this  case?  which 
would  he  say  was  tne  more  civilized  con- 
dition—  that  of  the  country  where  the 
balance  of  advantage,  as  to  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life,  is  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  people  with  incomes  below 
three  hundred  a  year,  or  that  of  the  coun- 
try where  it  is  greatly  in  favor  of  those 
with  incomes  above  that  sum  ? 

Many  people  will  be  ready  to  give  an 
answer  to  that  question  without  the  small- 
est hesitation.  They  will  say  that  they 
are,  and  that  all  of  us  ought  to  be,  for  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 
However,  the  question  is  not  one  which  I 
feel  bound  now  to  discuss  and  answer. 
Of  course,  if  happiness  and  civilization 
consist  in  being  plentifully  supplied  with 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  the 
question  presents  little  difficulty.  But  I 
believe  neither  that  happiness  consists, 
merely  or  mainly,  in  being  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  life,  nor  that  civilization  consists  in  be- 
ing so  supplied ;  therefore  I  leave  the 
question  unanswered. 

I  prefer  to  seek  for  some  other  and  bet- 
ter tests  by  which  to  try  the  civilization 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  often  in- 
sisted on  the  need  of  more  equality  in  our 
own  country,  and  on  the  mischiefs  caused 
by  inequality  over  here.  In  the  United 
States  there  is  not  our  intense  division  of 
classes,  our  inequality;  there  is  great 
equality.  Let  me  mention  two  points  in 
the  system  of  social  life  and  manners  over 
there  in  which  this  equality  seems  to  me 


to  have  done  good.  The  first  is  a  mere 
point  of  form,  but  it  has  its  significance. 
Every  one  knows  it  is  the  established 
habit  with  us  in  England,  if  we  write  to 
people  supposed  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
gentlemen,  of  addressing  them  by  the  title 
of  Esquire^  while  we  keep  Mr.  for  people 
not  supposed  to  belong  to  that  class.  If 
we  think  of  it,  could  one  easily  find  a  habit 
more  ridiculous,  more  offensive?  The 
title  of  Esquire^  like  most  of  our  titles, 
comes  out  of  the  great  frippery  shop  of 
the  Middle  Age ;  it  is  alien  to  the  sound 
taste  and  manner  of  antiquity,  when  men 
said  Pericles  and  Camillus.  But  unlike 
other  titles,  it  is  applied  or  withheld  quite 
arbitrarily.  Surely,  where  a  man  has  no 
specific  title  proper  to  him,  the  one  plain 
title  of  Master  or  Mr,  is  enough,  and  we 
need  not  be  encumbered  with  a  second 
title  of  Esquire^  now  quite  unmeaning,  to 
draw  an  invidious  and  impossible  line  of 
distinction  between  those  who  are  gentle- 
men and  those  who  are  not ;  as  if  we  actu- 
ally wished  to  provide  a  source  of  embar- 
rassment for  the  sender  of  a  letter,  and  of 
mortification  for  the  receiver  of  it 

The  French,  those  great  authorities  in 
social  life  and  manners,  find  Mr,  enough, 
and  the  Americans  are  more  and  more,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  following  the  French  ex- 
ample. I  only  hope  they  will  persevere, 
and  not  be  seduced  by  Esquire  bein^  **  so 
English,  you  know.  And  I  do  hope, 
moreover,  that  we  shall  one  day  take  the 
same  course  and  drop  our  absurd  Esquire, 

The  other  point  goes  deeper.  Much 
may  be  said  against  the  voices  and  into- 
nation of  American  women.  But  almost 
every  one  acknowledges  that  there  is  a 
charm  in  American  women  —  a  charm 
which  you  find  in  almost  all  of  them,  wher- 
ever you  go.  It  is  the  charm  of  a  natural 
manner,  a  manner  not  self-conscious,  arti- 
ficial, and  constrained.  It  may  not  be  a 
beautiful  manner  always,  but  it  is  almost 
always  a  natural  manner,  a  free  and  happy 
manner;  and  this  gives  pleasure.  Here 
we  have,  undoubtedly,  a  note  of  civiliza* 
tion,  and  an  evidence,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  eood  effect  of  equality  upon  social 
life  and  manners.  I  have  often  heard  it 
observed  that  a  perfectly  natural  manner 
is  as  rare  among  Englishwomen  of  the 
middle  classes  as  it  is  general  among 
American  women  of  like  condition  with 
them.  And  so  far  as  the  observation  is 
true,  the  reason  of  its  truth  no  doubt  is, 
that  the  Englishwoman  is  living  in  pres- 
ence of  an  upper  class,  as  it  is  called  —  in 
presence,  that  is,  of  a  class  of  women  rec- 
ognized as  being  the  right  thing  in  style 
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and  manner,  and  whom  she  imagines  criti- 
cising her  style  and  manner,  fmding  this 
or  that  to  be  amiss  with  it,  this  or  that  to 
be  vulgar.  Hence  self-consciousness  and 
constraint  in  her.  The  American  woman 
lives  in  presence  of  no  such  class ;  there 
may  be  circles  trying  to  pass  themselves 
off  as  such  a  class,  giving  themselves  airs 
as  such,  but  they  command  no  recognition, 
no  authority.  The  American  woman  in 
general  is  perfectly  unconcerned  about 
their  opinion,  is  herself,  enjoys  her  exist- 
ence, and  has  consequently  a  manner 
happy  and  natural.  1 1  is  her  great  charm  ; 
and  it  is  moreover,  as  I  have  said,  a  real 
note  of  civilization,  and  one  which  has  to 
be  reckoned  to  the  credit  of  American  life, 
and  of  its  equality. 

But  we  must  get  nearer  still  to  the  heart 
of  the  question  raised  as  to  the  character 
and  worth  of  American  civilization.  I 
have  said  how  much  the  word  civilization 
really  means  —  the  humanization  of  man 
in  society  ;  his  making  progress  there  to- 
wards his  true  and  full  humanity.  Partial 
and  material  achievement  is  always  being 
put  forward  as  civilization.  We  hear  a 
nation  called  highly  civilized  by  reason  of 
its  industrv,  commerce,  and  wealth,  or  by 
reason  of  fts  liberty  or  equality,  or  by  rea- 
son of  its  numerous  churches,  schools, 
libraries,  and  newspapers.  But  there  is 
something  in  human  nature,  some  instinct 
of  growth,  some  law  of  perfection,  which 
rebels  against  this  narrow  account  of  the 
matter.  And  perhaps  what  human  nature 
demands  in  civilization,  over  and  above 
all  those  obvious  things  which  first  occur 
to  our  thoughts  —  what  human  nature,  I 
say,  demands  in  civilization,  if  it  is  to 
stand  as  a  high  and  satisfying  civilization, 
is  best  described  by  the  word  interesting. 
Here  is  the  extraordinary  charm  of  the  old 
Greek  civilization  —  that  it  is  so  interest- 
ing. Do  not  tell  me  only,  says  human  na- 
ture, of  the  magnitude  of  your  industry  and 
commerce  ;  of  the  beneficence  of  your  insti- 
tutions, your  freedom,  your  equality;  of 
the  great  and  growing  number  of  your 
churches  and  schools,  libraries  and  news- 
papers ;  tell  me  also  if  your  civilization  — 
which  is  the  grand  name  you  give  to  all 
this  development  —  tell  me  if  your  civil- 
ization is  interesting. 

An  American  friend  of  mine,  Professor 
Norton,  has  lately  published  the  early  let- 
ters of  Carlyle.  H  any  one  wants  a  good 
antidote  to  the  unpleasant  effect  left  by 
Mr.  Froude^s  **Life  of  Carlyle,"  let  him 
read  those  letters.  Not  only  of  Carlyle 
will  those  letters  make  him  think  kindly, 
but  they  will  also  fill  him  with  admiring 


esteem  for  the  qualities,  character,  and 
family  life,  as  there  delineated,  of  the 
Scottish  peasant.  Well,  the  Carlyle  fam- 
ily were  numerous,  poor,  and  struggling. 
Thomas  Carlyle,  the  eldest  son,  a  young 
man  in  wretched  health  and  worse  spirits^ 
was  fighting  his  way  in  Edinburgh.  One 
of  his  younger  brothers  talked  of  emigrat- 
ing. **  The  very  best  thing  he  could  do  I " 
we  should  all  say.  Carlyle  dissuades  him. 
**  You  shall  never,"  he  writes,  *'you  shall 
never  seriously  meditate  crossinj^  the 
great  Salt  Pool  to  plant  yourself  in  the 
Yankee-land.  That  is  a  miserable  fate  for 
any  one,  at  best ;  never  dream  of  it 
Could  you  banish  yourself  from  all  that  is 
interesting  to  your  mind,  forget  the  his- 
tory, the  glorious  institutions,  the  noble 
principles  of  old  Scotland  —  that  yoa 
might  eat  a  better  dinner,  perhaps?*' 

There  is  our  word  launched —  the  word 
interesting,  I  am  not  saying  that  Car- 
lyle's  advice  was  good,  or  that  young  men 
should  not  emigrate.  I  do  but  take  note, 
in  the  word  interesting^  of  a  requirement, 
a  cry  of  aspiration,  a  cry  not  sounding  in 
the  imaginative  Carlyle*s  own  breast  only, 
but  sure  of  a  response  in  his  brothers 
breast  also,  and  in  human  nature. 

Amiel,  that  contemplative  Swiss  whose 
journals  the  world  has  been  reading;  lately, 
tells  us  that  **thc  hnman  heart  is,  as  it 
were,  haunted  by  confused  reminiscences 
of  an  age  of  gold ;  or  rather,  by  aspira- 
tions towards  a  harmony  of  things  wnich 
every-day  reality  denies  to  us."  He  says 
that  the  splendor  and  refinement  of  high 
life  is  an  attempt  by  the  rich  and  cultivated 
classes  to  realize  this  ideal,  and  is  **  a  form 
of  poetry."  And  the  interest  which  this 
attempt  awakens  in  the  classes  which  are 
not  rich  or  cultivated,  their  indestructible 
interest  in  the  pageant  and  fairy  tale,  as  to 
them  it  appears,  of  the  life  in  castles  and 
palaces,  the  life  of  the  great,  bears  witness 
to  a  like  imaginative  strain  in  them  also^ 
a  strain  tending  after  the  elevated  and 
the  beautiful.  In  short,  what  Goethe  de» 
scribes  as  **was  uns  alle  bandigt,  dm$ 
Gemeine''^  —  that  which  holds  us  all  ia 
bondage,  the  common  and  ignoble,  — iSg 
notwithstanding  its  admitted  prevalence, 
contrary  to  a  deep-seated  instinct  of  human 
nature  and  repelled  by  it.  Of  civilizatioa, 
which  is  to  humanize  us  in  society,  we  de* 
mand,  before  we  will  consent  to  be  satis* 
fied  with  it  —  we  demand,  however  much 
else  it  may  give  us,  that  it  shall  give  11% 
too,  the  interesting. 

Now,  the  great  sources  of  the  imi€r§s^ 
ing  are  distinction  and  beauty  ;  that  whidi 
is*  elevated,  and  that  which  is  beautifuL 
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Let  us  take  the  beautiful  first,  and  con- 
sider how  far  it  is  present  in  American 
civilization.  Evidently  this  is  that  civil- 
ization's weak  side.  There  is  little  to 
nourish  and  delight  the  sense  of  beauty 
there.  In  the  long-settled  States  east  of 
the  Alleghanies  the  landscape  in  general 
is  not  interesting^,  the  climate  harsh  and 
in  extremes.  The  Americans  are  restless, 
eager  to  better  themselves  and  to  make 
fortunes  ;  the  inhabitant  does  not  strike 
his  roots  lovingly  down  into  the  soil,  as  in 
rural  England.  In  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut you  will  find  farm  after  farm 
which  the  Yankee  settler  has  abandoned 
in  order  to  go  West,  leaving  the  farm  to 
some  new  Irish  immigrant.  The  charm 
of  beauty  which  comes  from  ancientness 
and  permanence  of  rural  life  the  country 
could  not  yet  have  in  a  high  degree,  but  it 
has  it  in  an  even  less  degree  than  might 
be  expected.  Then  the  Americans  come 
originally,  for  the  most  part,  from  that 
great  class  in  English  society  amongst 
whom  the  sense  for  conduct  and  business 
is  much  more  strongly  developed  than  the 
sense  for  beauty.  If  we  in  England  were 
without  the  cathedrals,  parish  churches, 
and  castles  of  the  catholic  and  feudal  age, 
and  without  the  houses  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  but  had  only  the  towns  and  buildings 
which  the  rise  of  our  middle  class  has 
created  in  the  modern  age,  we  should  be 
in  much  the  same  case  as  the  Americans. 
We  should  be  living  with  much  the  same 
absence  of  training  For  the  sense  of  beauty 
through  the  eye,  from  the  aspect  of  out- 
ward things.  The  American  cities  have 
hardly  anything  to  please  a  trained  or  a 
natural  sense  for  beauty.  They  have 
buildings  which  cost  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  produce  a  certain  effect  —  buildings, 
shall  I  say,  such  as  our  Midland  Station 
at  St.  Pancras  ;  but  nothing  such  as  Som- 
erset House  or  Whitehall.  One  architect 
of  genius  they  had  —  Richardson.  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  know  him  ;  he  is  dead, 
alas!  Much  of  his  work  was  injured  by 
the  conditions  under  which  he  was  obliged 
to  execute  it;  1  can  recall  but  one  build- 
ing, and  that  of  no  great  importance,  where 
he  seems  to  have  had  his  own  way,  to  be 
fully  himself  ;  but  that  is  indeed  excellent. 
In  general,  where  the  Americans  succeed 
best  in  their  architecture  —  in  that  art  so 
indicative  and  educative  of  a  people's 
sense  for  beauty  —  is  in  the  fashion  of 
their  villa-cottages  in  wood.  These  are 
often  original  and  at  the  same  time  very 
pleasinjXf  but  they  are  pretty  and  coquet- 
tish, not  beautiful.  Of  the  really  beauti- 
ful in  the  other  arts,  and  in  literature,  very 
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little  has  been  produced  there  as  yet.  I 
asked  a  German  portrait-painter,  whom  I 
found  painting  and  prospering  in  America, 
how  he  liked  the  country  ?  "  How  can  an 
artist  like  it?"  was  his  answer.  The 
American  artists  live  chiefly  in  Europe; 
all  Americans  of  cultivation  and  wealth 
visit  Europe  more  and  more  constantly. 
The  mere  nomenclature  of  the  country 
acts  upon  a  cultivated  person  like  the  in- 
cessant pricking  of  pins.  What  people  in 
whom  the  sense  for  beauty  and  fitness  was 
quick  could  have  invented,  or  could  tol- 
erate, the  hideous  names  ending  in  ville^ 
the  liiri^gjsvilles,  Higginsvilles,  Jackson- 
villcs,  rife  from  Maine  to  Florida;  the 
jumble  of  unnatural  and  inappropriate 
names  everywhere?  On  the  line  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo  you  have,  in  one  part, 
half  the  names  in  the  classical  dictionary 
to  designate  the  stations;  it  is  said  that 
the  folly  was  due  to  a  surveyor  who,  when 
the  country  was  laid  out,  happened  to  pos- 
sess a  classical  dictionary ;  but  a  people 
with  any  artist-sense  would  have  put  down 
that  surveyor.  The  Americans  meekly 
retain  his  names;  and  indeed  his  strange 
Marcellus  or  Syracuse  is  perhaps  not 
much  worse  than  their  congenital  Briggs- 
ville. 

So  much  as  to  beautv,  and  as  to  the 
provision,  in  the  Uniteci  States,  for  the 
sense  of  beauty.  As  to  distinction,  and 
the  interest  which  human  nature  seeks 
from  enjoying  the  effect  made  upon  it  by 
what  is  elevated,  the  case  is  much  the 
same.  There  is  very  little  to  create  such 
an  effect,  very  much  to  thwart  it.  Goethe 
says  somewhere  that  "  the  thrill  of  awe  is 
the  best  thing  humanity  has  :  "  — 

Das    Schaudern    ist  dor  Menschhcit  bestes 
Thcil. 

But,  if  there  be  a  discipline  in  which  the 
Americans  are  wanting,  it  is  the  discipline 
of  awe  and  respect.  An  austere  and  in- 
tense religion  imposed  on  their  Puritan 
founders  the  discipline  of  respect,  and  so 
provided  for  them  the  thrill  of  awe ;  but 
this  religion  is  dying  out.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  produced  plenty  of  men  strong, 
shrewd,  upright,  able,  effective;  very  few 
who  are  highly  distinguished.  Alexander 
Hamilton  is  indeed  a  man  of  rare  distinc- 
tion; Washington,  though  he  has  not  the 
high  mental  distinction  of  Pericles  or 
Caisar,  has  true  distinction  of  style  and 
character.  But  these  men  belong  to  the 
pre-American  age.  Lincoln's  recent  Amer- 
ican biographers  declare  that  Washington 
is  but  an  Englishman,  an  English  officer; 
the  typical  American,  they  say,.  isAbra- 
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bam  Lincoln.  Now  Lincoln  is  shrewd, 
sagacious,  humorous,  honest,  courageous, 
firm ;  he  is  a  man  with  qualities  deserving 
the  most  sincere  esteem  and  praise,  but 
he  has  not  distinction. 

In  truth  everything  is  against  distinc- 
tion in  America,  and  against  the  sense  of 
elevation  to  be  gained  through  admiring 
and  respecting  it.  The  glorification  of 
"  the  average  man,'*  which  is  quite  a  reli- 
gion with  statesmen  and  publicists  there, 
is  against  it.  The  addiction  to  "  the  funny 
man,**  who  is  a  national  misfortune  there, 
is  against  it.  Above  all,  the  newspapers 
are  against  it. 

It  IS  often  said  that  every  nation  has 
the  government  it  deserves.  What  is 
much  more  certain  is  that  every  nation 
has  the  newspapers  it  deserves.  The 
newspaper  is  the  direct  product  of  the 
want  felt ;  the  supply  answers  closely  and 
inevitably  to  the  demand.  I  suppose  no 
one  knows  what  the  American  newspapers 
are,  who  has  not  been  obliged,  for  some 
length  of  time,  to  read  either  those  news- 
papers or  none  at  all.  Powerful  and  val- 
uable contributions  occur  scattered  about 
in  them.  But  on  the  whole,  and  taking 
the  total  impression  and  effect  made  by 
them,  I  should  say  that  if  one  were  search- 
ing for  the  best  means  to  efface  and  kill 
in  a  whole  nation  the  discipline  of  respect, 
the  feeling  for  what  is  elevated,  one  could 
not  do  better  than  take  the  American 
newspaper.  The  absence  of  truth  and 
soberness  in  them,  the  poverty  in  serious 
interest,  the  personality  and  sensation- 
mongering,  are  beyond  belief.  There  are 
a  few  newspapers  which  are  in  whole,  or 
in  part,  exceptions.  The  New  York  Na- 
tion^ a  weekly  paper,  may  be  paralleled 
with  the  Saturday  Review  2C&  it  was  in  its 
old  and  good  days ;  but  the  New  York 
Nation  is  conducted  by  a  foreigner,  and 
has  an  extremely  small  sale.  In  general, 
the  dailv  papers  are  such  that  when  one 
returns  home  one  is  moved  to  admiration 
and  thankfulness  not  only  at  the  great 
London  papers,  like  the  Times  or  the 
Standard^  but  quite  as  much  at  the  great 
provincial  newspapers  too  —  papers  like 
the  Leeds  Mercury  and  the  Yorkshire  Post 
in  the  north  of  England,  like  the  Scots- 
man and  the  Glasgow  Herald  in  Scotland. 

The  Americans  used  to  say  to  me  that 
what  they  valued  was  news,  and  that  this 
their  newspapers  gave  them.  I  at  last 
made  the  reply :  "  Yes,  news  for  the  ser- 
vants' hall !  *'  1  remember  that  a  New 
York  newspaper,  one  of  tiie  first  I  saw 
after  landing  in  the  country,  had  a  long 
account,  with  the  prominence  we  should 


give  to  the  illness  of  the  German  emperor 
or  the  arrest  of  the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin, 
of  a  young  woman  who  had  married  a  man 
who  was  a  bag  of  bones,  as  we  sav,  and 
who  used  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  skeleton ; 
of  her  growing  horror  in  living  with  this 
man,  and  finally  of  her  death.    All  this  in 
the    most   minute  detail,  and  described 
with  all  the  writer's  powers  of  rhetoric 
This  has  always  remained  by  me  as  a 
specimen  of  what  the  Americans  call  news. 
You    must    have   lived  amongst  their 
newspapers  to  know  what  they  are.     If  I 
relate  some  of  my  own  experiences,  it  is 
because  these  will  give  a  clear  enough 
notion  of  what  the  newspapers  over  there 
are,  and  one  remembers  more  definitely 
what    has    happened   to   oneself.     Soon 
after  arriving  in  Boston,  I  opened  a  Bos- 
ton newspaper  and  came  upon  a  column 
headed :  **  Tickings."    By  iickinj^s  we  are 
to  understand  news  conveyed  through  the 
tickings  of  the  telegraph.    The  first  •'  tick- 
ing **  was  :  "  Matthew  Arnold  is  sixty-two 
years  old"  —  an  age,  I  must  just  savin 
passing,  which   I  had  not  then  reached. 
The  second  **  ticking  "  was :  "  Wales  says, 
Mary  is  a  darling;     the  meaning  being, 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  expressed  great 
admiration    for    Miss    Mary    Anderson. 
This  was  at  Boston,  the  American  Athens. 
I  proceeded  to  Chicago.    An  evening  pa- 
per was  given  me  soon  after  I  arrived;  I 
opened  it,  and  found  under  a  large-tjrpe 
heading,  ''^IVe  have  seen  him  arrrv§^  unt 
following  picture  of    myself:    **  He  has 
harsh  features,  supercilious  manners,  parts 
his  hair  down  the  middle,  wears  a  single 
eyeglass  and  ill-fitting  clothes.**     Notwith* 
standing  this  rather  unfavorable  introduc- 
tion   I  was   most    kindly  and  hospitablT 
received  at  Chicago.     It  happened  that  I 
had  a  letter  for  Mr.  Medill,  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  Scotch  descent,  the  editor  of 
the  chief  newspaper  in  those  parts,  the 
Chicago   Tribune,     I  called  on  him,  and 
we  conversed  amicably  together.    Some 
time  afterwards,  when  1  had  gone  back  to 
England,  a  New  York  paper  published  a 
criticism  of  Chicago  and  its  people,  pur- 
porting to  have  been  contributed  by  me  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  over  here.    1 1  was  a 
poor  hoax,  but  many  people  were  taken  in 
and  were  excusably  angry,  Mr.  Medill  ol 
the  Chicago  Tribune  amongst  the  number. 
A  friend  telegraphed  to  me  to  know  if  I 
had   written  the  criticism.     I,  of  course, 
instantly  telegraphed  back  that  I  had  not 
written  a  syllable  of  it.    Then  a  Chicago 
paper  is  sent  to  me  ;  and  what  I  ha\-etDe 
pleasure  of  reading,  as  the  result  of  my 
contradiction,  is  this :  **  Arnold  deniea ; 
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Mr.  Medill  [my  old  friend]  refuses  to  ac- 
cept Arnold *s  disclaimer ;  says  Arnold  is 
a  cur." 

I  once  declared  that  in  England  the 
born  lover  of  ideas  and  of  light  could  not 
but  feel  that  the  sky  over  his  head  is  of 
brass  and  iron.  And  so  I  say  that,  in 
America,  he  who  craves  for  the  interestinjr 
in  civilization,  he  who  requires  from  what 
surrounds  him  satisfaction  for  his  sense 
of  beauty,  his  sense  for  elevation,  will  feel 
the  sky  over  his  head  to  be  of  brass  and 
iron.  The  human  problem,  then,  is  as  yet 
solved  in  the  United  States  most  imper- 
fectly ;  a  great  void  exists  in  the  civiliza- 
tion over  there  ;  a  want  of  what  is  elevated 
and  beautiful,  of  what  is  interesting. 

The  want  is  grave;  it  was  probably, 
though  he  does  not  exactly  bring  it  out, 
influencing  Sir  Lepel  Griffin's  feelings 
when  he  said  that  America  is  one  of  the 
last  countries  in  which  one  would  like  to 
live.  The  want  is  such  as  to  make  any 
educated  man  feel  that  many  countries, 
much  less  free  and  prosperous  than  the 
United  States,  are  yet  more  truly  civilized ; 
have  more  which  is  interesting,  have  more 
to  say  to  the  soul ;  are  countries,  there- 
fore, in  which  one  would  rather  live. 

The  want  is  graver  because  it  is  so  lit- 
tle recognized  by  the  mass  of  Americans  ; 
nay,  so  loudly  denied  by  them.  If  the 
community  over  there  perceived  the  want 
and  regretted  it,  sought  for  the  right  ways 
of  remedying  it,  and  resolved  that  reme- 
died it  should  be  ;  if  they  said,  or  even  if 
a  number  of  leading  spirits  amongst  them 
said :  **  Yes,  we  see  what  is  wanting  to  our 
civilization,  we  see  that  the  average  man 
is  a  danger,  we  see  that  our  newspapers 
are  a  scandal,  that  bondage  to  the  common 
and  ignoble  is  our  snare ;  but  under  the 
circumstances  our  civilization  could  not 
well  have  been  expected  to  begin  differ- 
ently. What  you  see  are  bei^innin^s^  they 
are  crude,  they  are  too  predominantly  ma- 
terial, they  omit  much,  leave  much  to  be 
desired  —  but  they  could  not  have  been 
otherwise,  they  have  been  inevitable,  and 
we  will  rise  above  them  ; "  if  the  Ameri- 
cans frankly  said  this,  one  would  have  not 
a  word  to  bring  against  it.  One  would 
then  insist  on  no  shortcoming,  one  would 
accept  their  admission  that  the  human 
problem  is  at  present  quite  insufficiently 
solved  by  them,  and  would  press  the  mat- 
ter no  further.  One  would  congratulate 
them  on  having  solved  the  political  prob- 
lem and  the  social  problem  so  success- 
fully, and  only  remark,  as  I  have  said 
already,  that  in  seeing  clear  and  thinking 
straight  on  our  political  and  social  ques- 


tions, we  have  great  need  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample they  set  us  on  theirs. 

But  now  the  Americans  seem,  in  certain 
matters,  to  have  agreed,  as  a  people,  to 
deceive  themselves,  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  have  what  they  have  not, 
to  cover  the  defects  in  their  civilization  by 
boasting,  to  fancy  that  they  well  and  truly 
solve,  not  only  the  political  and  social 
problem,  but  the  human  problem  too. 
One  would  say  that  they  do  really  hope  to 
find  in  tall  talk  and  inflated  sentiment  a 
substitute  for  that  real  sense  of  elevation 
which  human  nature,  as  I  have  said,  in- 
stinctively craves  —  and  a  substitute  which 
may  do  as  well  as  the  genuine  article. 
The  thrill  of  awe,  which  Goethe  pro- 
nounces to  be  the  best  thing  humanity 
has,  they  would  fain  create  by  proclaiming 
themselves  at  the  top  of  their  voices  to  be 
"  the  greatest  nation  upon  earth,"  by  as- 
suring one  another,  in  the  language  of 
their  national  historian,  that  **  American 
democracy  proceeds  in  its  ascent  as  uni- 
formly and  majestically  as  the  laws  of  be- 
ing, and  is  as  certain  as  the  decrees  of 
eternity." 

Or,  again,  far  from  admitting  that  their 
newspapers  are  a  scandal,  they  assure  one 
another  that  their  newspaper  press  is  one 
of  their  most  signal  distinctions.  Far 
from  admitting  that  in  literature  they  have 
as  yet  produced  littje  that  is  important, 
they  play  at  treating  American  literature 
as  if  it  were  a  great  independent  power ; 
they  reform  the  spelling  of  the  English 
language  by  the  insight  of  their  average 
man.  For  every  English  writer  they  have 
an  American  writer  to  match.  And  him 
good  Americans  read ;  the  Western  States 
are  at  this  moment  being  nourished  and 
formed,  we  hear,  on  the  novels  of  a  native 
author  called  Roe,  instead  of  those  of 
Scott  and  Dickens.  Far  from  admitting 
that  their  average  man  is  a  danger,  and 
that  his  predominance  has  brought  about 
a  plentiful  lack  of  refinement,  distinction, 
and  beauty,  they  declare  in  the  words  of 
my  friend  Colonel  Higginson,  a  prominent 
critic  at  Boston,  that  "  Nature  said,  some 
years  since  :  *  Thus  far  the  English  is  my 
test  race,  but  we  have  had  Englishmen 
enough  ;  put  in  one  drop  more  of  nervous 
fluid  and  make  the  American.'  And  with 
that  drop  a  new  range  of  promise  opened 
on  the  human  race,  and  a  lighter,  finer, 
more  highly  organized  type  of  mankind 
was  born."  '  Far  from  admitting  that  the 
American  accent,  as  the  pressure  of  their 
climate  and  of  their  average  man  has  made 
it,  is  a  thing  to  be  striven  against,  they 
assure  one   another  that  it  is  the  right 
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accent,  the  standard  English  speech  of 
the  future.  It  reminds  me  of  a  thing  in 
Smolletl's  dinner-party  of  authors.  Seated 
by  **  the  philosopher  who  is  writing  a  most 
orthodox  refutation  of  Bolingbroke,  but  in 
the  mean  time  has  just  been  presented  to 
the  Grand  Jury  as  a  public  nuisance  for 
having  blasphemed  in  an  alehouse  on  the 
Lord's  day"  —  seated  by  this  philosopher 
is  **  the  Scotchman  who  is  giving  lectures 
on  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  lan- 
guage." 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  all  this  tall  talk 
and  self-glorification  meets  with  hardly  any 
rebuke  from  sane  criticism  over  there.  I 
will  mention,  in  regard  to  this,  a  thing 
which  struck  me  a  good  deal.  A  Scotch- 
man who  has  made  a  great  fortune  at 
Pittsburg,  a  kind  friend  of  mine,  one  of 
the  most  hospitable  and  generous  of  men, 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  published  a  year 
or  two  ago  a  book  called  "Triumphant 
Democracy,'*  a  most  splendid  picture  of 
American  progress.  The  book  is  full  of 
valuable  information,  but  religious  people 
thought  that  it  insisted  too  much  on  mere 
material  progress,  and  did  not  enough  set 
forth  America's  deficiencies  and  dangers. 
And  a  friendly  clergyman  in  Massachu- 
setts, telling  me  how  he  regretted  this, 
and  how  apt  the  Americans  are  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  their  own  dangers,  put  into 
my  hands  a  volume  written  by  a  leading 
minister  among  the  Congregationalists,  a 
very  prominent  man,  which  he  said  sup- 
plied a  good  antidote  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Carnegie's  book.  The  volume  is  entitled 
**  Our  Country."  I  read  it  through.  The 
author  finds  in  evangelical  Protestantism, 
as  the  orthodox  Protestant  sects  present 
it,  the  grand  remedy  for  the  deficiencies 
and  dangers  of  America.  On  this  I  offer 
no  criticism  ;  what  struck  me,  and  that  on 
whick  I  wish  to  lay  stress,  is  the  writer's 
entire  failure  to  perceive  that  such  self- 
clorification  and  self-deception  as  I  have 
been  mentioning  is  one  of  America's  dan- 

fers,  or  even  that  it  is  self-deception  at  all. 
[e  himself  shares  in  all  the  self-deception 
of  the  average  man  among  his  conntrymen, 
he  flatters  it.  In  the  very  points  where  a 
serious  critic  would  find  the  Americans 
most  wanting  he  finds  them  superior ;  only 
they  require  to  have  a  good  dose  of  evan- 
gelical Protestantism  still  added.  "Ours 
js  the  elect  nation,"  preaches  this  reformer 
of  American  faults  —  "ours  is  the  elect 
nation  for  the  age  to  come.  We  are  the 
chosen  people."  Already,  says  he,  we  are 
taller  and  heavier  than  other  men.  longer- 
lived  than  other  men,  richer  and  more 
energetic  than  other  men,  above  all, '*of 


finer  nervous  organization"  than  other 
men.  Yes,  this  people,  who  endure  to 
have  the  American  newspaper  for  their 
daily  reading,  and  to  have  their  habitation 
in  Briggsville,  Jacksonville,  and  Marcellus 
—  this  people  is  of  finer,  more  delicate 
nervous  organization  than  other  nations! 
It  is  Colonel  Higginson's ''drop  more  of 
nervous  fluid,"  over  again.  This  '*  drop  ** 
plays  a  stupendous  part  in  the  American 
rhapsody  of  self-praise.  Undoubtedly  the 
Americans  are  highly  nervous,  both  the 
men  and  the  women.  A  great  Paris  physi- 
cian says  that  he  notes  a  distinct  new  form 
of  nervous  disease,  produced  in  American 
women  by  worry  about  servants.  But  this 
nervousness,  developed  in  the  race  out 
there  by  worry,  overwork,  want  of  exer- 
cise, injudicious  diet,  and  a  most  trying 
climate  —  this  morbid  nervousness  our 
friends  ticket  as  the  fine  susceptibility  of 
genius,  and  cite  it  as  a  proof  of  their  dis- 
tinction, of  their  superior  capacity  for  civ- 
ilization !  "  The  roots  of  civilization  are 
the  nerves,"  says  our  Congregationalist 
instructor  again ;  "and,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  finest  nervous  organization  wiU 
produce  the  highest  civilization.  Now, 
the  finest  nervous  organization  is  ours.** 

The  new  West  promises  to  beat  in  the 
game  of  brag  even  the  stout  champions  I 
have  been  quoting.  Those  belong  to  the 
old  Eastern  States;  and  the  other  day 
there  was  sent  to  me  a  Californian  news* 
paper  which  calls  all  the  Easterners  **the 
unhappy  denizens  of  a  forbidding  clime," 
and  adds:  "The  time  will  surely  come 
when  all  roads  will  lead  to  California. 
Here  will  be  the  home  of  art,  science,  lit- 
erature, and  profound  knowledge.'* 

Common-sense  criticism,  I  repeat,  of  all 
this  hollow  stuff  there  is  in  America  next 
to  none.  There  are  plenty  of  cultivated, 
judicious,  delightful  individuals  there. 
They  are  our  hope  and  America's  hope ; 
it  is  through  their  means  that  improve* 
ment  must  come.  They  know  perfectly 
well  how  false  and  hollow  the  boastful 
stuff  talked  is;  but  they  let  the  storm  of 
seif-laudation  rage,  and  say  nothing.  For 
political  opponents  and  their  doings  there 
are  in  America  hard  words  to  be  heard  in 
abundance  ;  for  the  real  faults  in  American 
civilization,  and  for  the  foolish  boasting 
which  prolongs  them,  there  is  hardly  a 
word  of  regret  or  blame,  at  least  in  public. 
Even  in  private,  many  of  the  most  culti- 
vated Americans  shrink  from  the  subject, 
are  irritable  and  thin-skinned  when  it  it 
canvassed.  Public  treatment  of  it,  in  a 
cool  and  sane  spirit  of  criticism,  there  it 
none.    In  vain  I  might  plead  that  I  had 
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set  a  good  example  of  frankness,  in  con- 
fessing over  here,  that,  so  far  from  solving 
our  problems  successfully,  we  in  England 
find  ourselves  with  an  upper  class  mate- 
rialized, a  middle  class  vulgarized,  and  a 
lower  class  brutalized.  But  it  seems  that 
nothing  will  embolden  an  American  critic 
to  say  firmly  and  aloud  to  his  countrymen 
and  to  his  newspapers,  that  in  America 
they  do  not  solve  the  human  problem  suc- 
cessfully, and  that  with  their  present 
methods  they  never  can.  Consequently 
the  masses  of  the  American  people  do 
really  come  to  believe  all  they  hear  about 
their  finer  nervous  organization,  and  the 
Tightness  of  the  American  accent,  and  the 
importance  of  American  literature ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  see  things  not  as  they  are,  but 
as  they  would  like  them  to  be ;  they  de- 
ceive themselves  totally.  And  by  such 
self-deception  they  shut  against  them- 
selves the  door  to  improvement,  and  do 
their  best  to  make  the  reign  of  das  Ge- 
meine  eternal.  In  what  concerns  the 
solving  of  the  political  and  social  prob- 
lem they  see  clear  and  think  straight ; 
in  what  concerns  the  higher  civilization 
they  live  in  a  fool's  paradise.  This  it 
is  which  makes  a  famous  French  critic 
speaks  of  "the  hard  unintelligence  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States" — la 
dure  inintelli^ence  des  Amiricains  du 
Nord — of  the  very  people  who  in  gen- 
eral pass  for  being  specially  intelligent,  — 
and  so,  within  certain  limits,  they  are. 
But  they  have  been  so  plied  with  nonsense 
and  boasting  that  outside  those  limits,  and 
where  it  is  a  question  of  things  in  which 
their  civilization  is  weak,  they  seem,  very 
many  of  them,  as  if  in  such  things  they  had 
no  power  of  perception  whatever,  no  idea 
of  a  proper  scale,  no  sense  of  the  differ- 
ence between  good  and  bad.-  And  at  this 
rate  they  can  never,  after  solving  the  po- 
litical and  social  problem  with  success,  go 
on  to  solve  happily  the  human  problem 
too,  and  thus  at  last  to  make  their  civiliza- 
tion full  and  interesting. 

To  sum  up,  then.  What  really  dissat- 
isfies in  American  civilization  is  the  want 
of  the  interestiit}^^  a  want  due  chiefly  to  the 
want  of  those  two  great  elements  of  the 
interesting,  which  are  elevation  and 
beauty.  And  the  want  of  these  elements 
is  increased  and  prolonged  by  the  Amer- 
icans being  assured  that  they  have  them 
when  they  have  them  not.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  what  the  Americans  now  most 
urgently  require,  is  not  so  much  a  vast 
additional  development  of  orthodox  Prot- 


estantism, but  rather  a  steady  exhibition 
of  cool  and  sane  criticism  by  their  men  of 
light  and  leading  over  there.  And  perhaps 
the  very  first  step  of  such  men  should  be 
to  insist  on  having  for  America,  and  to 
create  if  need  be,  better  newspapers. 

To  us,  too,  the  future  of  the  United 
States  is  of  incalculable  importance.  Al- 
ready we  feel  their  influence  much,  and  we 
shall  feel  it  more.  We  have  a  good  deal 
to  learn  from  them ;  we  shall  find  in 
them,  also,  many  things  to  beware  of, 
many  points  in  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  our 
democracy  may  not  be  like  theirs.  As  our 
country  becomes  more  democratic,  the 
malady  here  may  no  longer  be  that  we 
have  an  upper  class  materialized,  a  middle 
class  vulgarized,  and  a  lower  class  brutal- 
ized. But  the  predominance  of  the  com- 
mon and  ignoble,  born  of  the  predominance 
of  the  average  man,  is  a  malady  too.  That 
the  common  and  ignoble  is  human  na- 
ture's enemy,  that,  of  true  human  nature, 
distinction  and  beauty  are  needs,  that  a 
civilization  is  insuflicient  where  these 
needs  are  not  satisfied,  faulty  where  they 
are  thwarted,  is  an  instruction  of  which  we, 
as  well  as  the  Americans,  may  greatly 
require  to  take  fast  hold,  and  not  to  let  go. 
We  may  greatly  require  to  keep,  as  if  it 
were  our  life,  the  doctrine  that  we  are 
failures  after  all,  if  we  cannot  eschew  vain 
boasting  and  vain  imaginations,  eschew 
what  flatters  in  us  the  common  and  igno- 
ble, and  approve  things  that  are  truly  ex- 
cellent. 

I  have  mentioned  evangelical  Protest- 
antism. There  is  a  text  which  evangelical 
Protestantism  —  and  for  that  matter  Ca- 
tholicism too  —  translates  wrong  and  takes 
in  a  sense  too  narrow.  The  text  is  that 
well-known  one  :  **  Except  a  man  be  born 
again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Instead  of  again^  we  ought  to  translate 
from  above ;  and  instead  of  taking  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  sense  of  a  life  in 
Heaven  above,  we  ought  to  take  it,  as 
its  speaker  meant  it,  in  the  sense  of  the 
reign  of  saints,  a  renovated  and  perfected 
human  society  on  earth,  the  ideal  society 
of  the  future.  In  the  life  of  such  a  so- 
ciety, in  the  \\{^froin  above^  the  life  born 
of  inspiration  ox  the  spirit — in  that  life 
elevation  and  beauty  are  not  everything ; 
but  they  are  much  and  they  are  indispen- 
sable. Humanity  cannot  reach  its  ideal 
while  it  lacks  them :  *•  Except  a  man  be 
hoTXi  from  above y  he  cannot  have  part  in 
the  society  of  the  future." 

Matthew  Arnold. 
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13  KIEF  and  unobtrusivi 
time  of  "  Lcttres  Portiig; 
in  Paris  in  1C69,  it  excrci 
on   llie  sentimental  literature  of  Europe 
which   was    very   extraordinary,    and    to 
which  we  have  not  yet  ceased  to  be  sub- 

f' :ct.     Since  the  revival  of  learning  there 
ad  been  no  collection  o£  documents  deal-  ,  'p  i^h' 
vitli  the  experiences  of 


publication  of  the  "Portujfueae  Let- 

, that  mademoiselle,  in  the  agonies  at 

the  vol-   l>er   grotesque   passion,  turned   over   the 

j{;es    of    Corneille    for  phrases   whicb 

light  express  the  complex  ematiuns  of 
or  heart.  If  she  had  waited  a  few  months 
manual  of  the  tender  passion  would  have 
in  at  her  hand.  At  all  events,  the  power 
analyze  the  feelings  in  simple  language, 
inicle  the  minute  symptoms  of  emo- 
thout  rhetoric,  closely  succeeds  the 


had  I 


rhetoric,  in  some  flower  of  ornament,  In    h 
some  trick  of  language    that   concealed    '■ 
what  it   desired   to  expose.     The  " 
luRuese    Letters,"  slight  as   they   ' 
pleased  instantly  and  universally  be< 
they  were  entirely  modern.     ~ 


teenth  c         ^,     . 
cultivated  epistolary  lil 


influence  c 
'ss  a  personage  than  Madame  de  Sifvigatf, 
ho  alludes  to  them  certainly  twice,  if  not 
oftener,  and  whose  great  epoch  of  lettcp' 
writing,  following  upon  the  marriage  at 
Madame  de  (irignan,  begins  with    this 


ipecially  in  France,  had    very  year.  1667.     In   England  the  inHu- 


vith 


of  the  "  Portuguese  Letters," 


with  too  much  care.    There  h.id  been    shall   presently  show,   was   scarcely  less 


ers  by  profession,  and  the  valu.  . 

of  their  correspondence  has  been  weighed  |  j^land 
and  found  wanting.     liven  in   England, 


sudden  than  decisive.    That  v 

nfluence  on  our 
to  be  questioned,  al- 


where  the  French  were  held  up  as  models  |  though   the   faults  of  English  coirespoQ- 


Others  thi're  are  among  our  next  transma- 
rine neighbors  eastward,  who  write  in  their 
onn  language,  but  their  stvte  is  so  soft  and 
easy  that  their  letters  m.iylx  said  tt>  be  like 
bodies  of  looHC  tlesh  without  sinews;  they 
have  neither  Joints  of  art  nor  arteries  in  them. 
They  hai-c  a  kind  of  simpering  and  lank  hec- 
tic expression,  made  up  of  a  bombast  of  words 
and  finical  affected  compliments  only.  I  can- 
not well  away  with  such  ticasy  stuff,  with 
Bui'h  cobweb  cumjiosi lions,  where  there  is  no 
.Btrcngth  of  matter  —  nothing  for  the  reader  to 
with  him  that  may  enlarge  the 


those  of  the  admirers 
Voiture  and  Balzac.  The  French  needed 
to  throw  off  a  rhetorical  insipidity;  the 
English  were  still  in  the  toils  of  the  onu. 
mental  allusiveness  of  the  Renaissance. 
We  find  such  a  sentence  as  the  foUowinE; 
written  by  Mrs.  Penruddock,  in  i6js.  on 
the  nightDcforc  her  husband's  execution, 
in  a  letter  which  has  been  preserved  just 
because  it  seemed  direct,  tender,  and  sin- 


is  of  h 


We  may  be  quiti 
Balzac  in  Ills  . 
sage,  and  1 


when  he 

tac  presently  succeeded 
voiture.  To  the  qualities  of  Voiturc's 
famous  correspondence,  to  its  emptiness, 
flatness,  and  rhetorical  elegance,  signify- 
ing nothing  and  telling  us  nothing,  M. 
Gaston  lioissier  has  lately  dedic.iled  a 
very  amusing  page  of  criticism.  Even  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centurv  the 
French  were  conscious  of  their  dclicfency 
as  letter- writers,  and  were  anxious  to  re- 
move it.  Mile,  dc  Scud^ry,  who  was  as 
awkward  as  the  best  of  them,  saw  that 
girls  ou^ht  to  know  how  to  express  their 
feelings  bricriy,  plainly,  and  sincerelv. 
In  the  depths'of  the  w'ilderness  of  "  Clij- 
lie"  may  still  he  found  rules  for  letter- 
writing.  But  the  lime  was  not  quite  ripe, 
and  il  is  noticeable  that  it  was  just  before 


Those  dear  embraces  which  I  vet  feet  and 

laJ]  never  lose,  l>eing  the  faithfuf  testimonies 

a  loving  husband,  have  charmed  my  — ' 

'  such  a  reverence  of  your  rememw: 

at,  were  il  possible,  I  would,  with  my 

that  Howcl  had    Uoo<i,  cement  your  dead  limbs  to  live  again. 

and  (with  reverence)  think  il  no  sin  to  rab 

Heaven  a  little  longer  uf  a  martyr. 

Such  persons  as  Mrs.  Penruddock  never 
again  on  such  occasions  as  ibis  wrote  in 
this  particular  manner,  when  Europe  '    " 


read  the  '■  Portuguese  Letters.'"  The 
secret  of  saying  what  was  in  the  heart  in 
a  straightforward  way  was  discovered,  and 
was  at  once  adopted  by  men  and  wonMO 
a  hundred  limes  more  accomplished  ud 
adroit  than  the  C.inoncss  of  Ueja. 

A  romantic  and  mysterious  story  had 
quite  as  much  to  do  with  (he  success  of 
the  "  Portuguese  Letters"  as  any  direct 
ness  in  their  style.  Jn  January,  iGGft  a 
little  duodecimo  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  pages,  entitled  simply  "  Leitres 
Portugaises,"  was  issued  by  Barbin,  the 
leading    Paris    publisher.      The    letters 
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were  five  in  number;  they  were  neither 
signed  nor  addressed,  ana  there  was  no 
indication  of  date  or  place.  A  prefatory 
note  stated  that  they  were  a  translation 
of  certain  Portuguese  letters  written  to  a 
|;entleman  of  quality  who  had  been  serv- 
ing in  Portugal,  and  that  the  publisher  did 
not  know  the  name  of  the  writer.  He  ab- 
stained from  saying  that  he  knew  to  whom 
they  were  Addressed.  Internal  evidence 
showed  that  the  writer  was  a  nun  in  a 
Portuguese  convent,  and  that  she  had 
been  forsaken,  after  an  impassioned  epi- 
sode, by  a  French  cavalry  officer  who 
had  loved  and  had  ridden  away.  He 
had  passed,  at  the  head  of  bis  regiment, 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town 
where  she  lived,  like  the  hero  of  a  Border 
ballad,  not  a  bowshot  from  her  bower 
eaves,  and  she  had  leaned  over  her  bal- 
cony, wrapped  in  her  mantilla,  and  all  was 
lost  and  won.  The  little  book  was  read 
and  continued  to  be  read ;  edition  after 
edition  was  called  for,  and  in  1678  the 
letters  were  stated  to  be  written  by  **le 

Chevalier  de  C ."    Saint  Simon  and 

Duclos  each  informed  the  world  that  the 
male  personage  was  the  Marquis  of  Cha- 
milly,  long  afterwards  marshal  of  France, 
and  a  mighty  warrior  before  the  Roi-Soleil. 
But  no  indiscretion  of  memoir-writers  gave 
the  slightest  information  regarding  the 
lady.  All  that  appeared  was  that  her  name 
was  Mariana  and  that  her  chamber  win- 
dow looked  across  to  the  only  place  men- 
tioned in  the  letters — Mertola,  a  little 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana. 
But  in  1810  Boissonade,  in  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition,  found  a  note  in  a  contem- 
porary hand,  stating  in  French  that  the 
letters  were  written  by  Mariana  Alcafo- 
rada,  a  nun  in  a  convent  at  Beja,  in  the 
province  of  Alem-Tejo. 

BeJA,  the  theatre  of  the  "Portuguese 
Letters,"  is  a  small  mediaeval  city,  perched 
on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  fertile 
plain  of  central  Portugal,  and  boasting  to 
this  day  a  ring  of  walls  and  a  lofty  citadel, 
which  make  it  a  beacon  from  all  parts 
of  the  surrounding  province.  What  the 
Marquis  of  Chamilly  was  doing  at  Beja 
may  now  be  explained,  especially  as,  ow- 
ing to  the  recent  researches  of  M.  Beau- 
vois,  we  can  for  the  first  time  follow  him 
with  some  exactness.  The  French  were 
holding  a  very  equivocal  position  with  re- 
gard to  Portugal.  The  queen  of  Portugal 
was  a  French  princess,  and  the  court  of 
Lisbon  was  full  of  Frenchmen,  but  Louis 
XIV.  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  give 
Don  Alfonso  his  open  support.  The  fact 
was  that  Mazarin,  anxious   to  meet  the 


Spaniards  half-way,  had  sacrificed  Por- 
tugal in  the  negotiations  of  the  He  des 
Faisans.  He  had  no  intention,  however, 
of  really  leaving  his  old  allies  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  Madrid,  and  he  secretly 
encouraged  the  Portuguese  to  fight  for 
their  independence.  The  Spaniards  had 
no  sooner  seen  France  sign  the  Treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees,  late  in  1659,  ^^^^  ^^^X  ^hrew 
themselves  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal, 
and  a  guerilla  war  began  that  lasted  for 
nine  years.  All  France  could  openly  do 
was  to  permit  her  own  recently  disbanded 
foreign  auxiliaries  to  take  up  service  with 
the  king  of  Portugal;  and  as  a  general 
for  these  somewhat  dubiously  constituted 
troops,  the  Count  of  Schomberg  offered 
peculiar  advantages,  as  a  Huguenot  and 
a  citizen  of  Heidelberg.  Schomberg  ar- 
rived late  in  1660,  and  from  this  time 
forward  success  leaned  to  the  side  of  Por- 
tugal. M.  Beauvois  has  discovered  that 
it  was  not  until  1663  that  a  young  cavalry 
officer  of  great  promise  accompanied  the 
non-official  envoy  of  France,  Ablancourt, 
to  the  court  of  Lisbon.  This  young  sol- 
dier was  Noel  Bouton,  then  known  under 
the  title  of  Count  of  St.  L^ger-sur-Dheune, 
who  had  already,  although  onlv  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  seen  a  great  deal  of  service 
in  the  field.  He  was  the  eleventh  child 
of  a  fine  old  Burgundy  noble,  who  had 
trained  him  to  arms.  In  1656  he  had 
been  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Valen- 
ciennes, and  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  king  by  a  succession  of  gallant  ex- 
ploits. He  is  the  hero,  though  in  a 
most  unheroic  light,  of  the  *'  Portuguese 
Letters." 

His  first  mission  to  Portugal  seems  to 
have  been  diplomatic  ;  but  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1664,  being  at  Estremoz,  on  the 
Spanish  frontier,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
fighting,  he  received  from  Schomberg  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  at 
once  took  his  place  in  the  forefront  of  the 
work  in  hand.  His  name  is  henceforth 
connected  with  the  little  victories  of  this 
obscure  and  provincial  war,  the  results  of 
which,  none  the  less,  were  highly  impor- 
tant to  Portugal.  The  theatre  of  the  cam- 
paign was  the  hilly  district  lying  between 
the  Douro  and  that  part  of  the  Guadiana 
which  flows  westward  before  its  course 
changes  at  Juramenha.  Chamilly  is  first 
mentioned  with  glory  for  his  part  in  the 
ten  days'  siege  of  Valen^a  de-Alcantara, 
in  Spam,  in  June,  [664.  A  month  later 
he  helped  to  defeat  the  Spaniards  under 
the  walls  of  Castello  Rodrigo,  a  mountain 
fastness  in  the  valley  of  the  Douro.  By 
this  victory  the  independence  of  northern 


>, 
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Portugal  was  secured.  All  throuo;li  1665  It  is  with  some  trepidation  that  I  CCM»* 
Chamilly  and  his  dragoons  hovered  around  fess  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  central  fact 
Badajos,  winning  laurels  in  June  at  the  on  which  the  chronicle  of  the  **  Portuguese 
great  battle  of  Villa  Vi^osa ;  and  in  Oc-  Letters"  hangs  has  hitherto  been  over- 
tobcr,  in  the  flight  on  Badajos,  after  the  looked  by  all  their  editors  and  critics, 
victory  of  Rio  Xcvora.  The  war  now  As  the  fetters  were  published  without 
sank  to  a  series  of  marches  and  counter-  dates,  without  indications  of  place  or  ad* 
marches,  diversified  by  a  few  skirmishes  dress,  they  took  a  sequence  which  has 
between  the  Tagus  and  Badajos.  But  in  ever  since  been  religiously  adhered  to. 
September,  1667,  after  the  Count  of  St.  But  reading  them  through  very  carefully 
L^ger,  who  is  now  Marquis  of  Chamilly,  — as  Mark  Pattison  used  to  say  all  books 
has  been  more  than  three  years  in  Portu-  should  be  read,  pencil  in  hand  —  I  had 
gal,  we  find  him  for  the  first  time  distin-  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  order  was 
guishing  himself  in  the  plains  of  southern  not  merely  incorrect,  but  fatal,  if  perse- 
Alem- Tejo  by  an  attack  on  the  Castle  of  vered  in,  to  any  historic  credence  in  the 
Ferreira,  a  few  miles  from  Beja.  It  is  letters  as  a  whole.  The  fourth  has  all 
scarcely  too  much  to  conjecture  that  it  the  appearance  of  being  the  earliest  in 
was  either  while  advancing  on,  or  more  date,  and  M.  Beauvois^s  discoveries  make 
probably  while  returning  from  Ferreira,  this  almost  certain.  We  must  understand 
that  he  passed  under  the  balcony  of  the  that  all  the  five  letters  are  the  successive 
Franciscan  Convent  of  the  Conception,  appeals  of  a  forsaken  woman,  who  repeats 
and  won  the  heart  of  the  susceptible  can-  her  expressions  of  love  and  lamentation 
oness.  So  long  as  the  war  was  being  without  much  indication  of  scene  or  sea- 
prosecuted  with  ardor  Chamilly  could  son.  But  some  such  indication  may,  by 
have  had  no  time  for  such  2i  liaison,  but  reading  the  text  with  great  care,  be  dis- 
all  the  troubles  of  the  Portuguese  were  covered.  The  fourth  letter,  which  I  be- 
practically  over  when  Ferreira  fell.  Six  lieve  to  be  the  first,  opens  thus  abruptly :  — 
months  later,  on  the  13th  of  February,  ,^  ,.  „  ,  . 
1668,  peace  was   proclaimed,  and    Spain  ^  our  lieutenant  tells  me  that  a  storm  forced 

accepted  the  independence  of  Portugal.*  >*"^  '"  V"'  »"',^  P.^f^  f  ^^^  kingdom  of  Al- 

A  '^  1             ^  i.u                  -n     1.         »P     •  aarvc.     1  am  afraid  that  you  must  have  sjcatly 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  im-  t^a^.^Ci  on  the  sea,  and  this  fear  has  sS  occi 

portance   of    these   dates   and   names   in  pica  ,ne  that  I  have  thought  no  more  about 

judging  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  of  all   my  troubles.     Are  vou  quite  sure  that 

Mariana.      Without   them   the   critics   of  your  lieutenant  takes  more  interest  than  I  do 

those  letters  have  been  left  with  no  basis  in  all  that  happens  to  you  ?    Whv  then  do  you 

for  conjecturing  when  or  how,   between  keep  him  Ixriter  informed?    A ncl,  finally,  why 

1661  and  1668,  the    Portuguese  nun  and  have  you  not  written  to  me?      I  am  very 

the  French  officer  met  and  parted.     We  unfortunate  if  you  found  no  opportunity  of 

now  see  that  for  the  first  arduous  years  of  ^^;!:!f"^«  ^^  me  before  you  started,  and  1  am 

'  usmg 


ing  in  peace  within  or  beside  its  walls. 
One  or  two  otherwise  meaningless  phrases  The  tone  of  this  is  angry  and  indignant, 
in  the  letters  are  now  easily  explicable  ;  but  it  is  not  the  tone  of  a  woman  who  con- 
and  the  probability  that  the  story,  as  tra-  siders  herself  abandoned.  She  has  cvi- 
dition  has  sketched  it  for  us,  is  mainly  denily  parted  with  her  lover  unwillingly, 
correct,  becomes  vastly  greater.  Before  and  with  suspicion,  but  she  does  not  re- 
considering what  these  expressions  are,  sign  the  right  to  scold  him.  Moreover,  it 
however,  it  may  be  best  to  take  the  let-  is  noticeable  that  he  has  but  just  started, 
ters  themselves  into  our  hands.  and  that  he  had  hardly  put  to  sea  before 

•  The  impurtant  sequence  of  fiicts  here  K>ven  with  hc  WaS  driven  intO  a  ])Ort  in  AlgarVC.    Not 

fCRard  to  the  milit-irv  record  of  Clumllly  in   P..ri.ijrAl,  ^  critic   of   the  **  PortUSTUese    LctlCrS  "  haS 
has  never  been  u>ed  before  id  any  critical  eximiiiati.ui 


esty.    I  am  tii^  inn.c  anxious  to  express  mv  debt  to  M.    Chamilly  slowly  descending  thc  frontier 

heauvoi-i  l«ir  liisfici%.   in  that  I  wliohv  d.sjtzrei- with     /„  ^.^  «u,  T^«..-^  «.^    li^:      -JTj  ^ 

his  coi.c.u....nsuhcn  he  comes  to  deal  With  Uie-Por-   from  the  Douro  to  Beja,  and  as  we  pres- 
tugucM  Leuers."  ,  ently    find    Mariana   overwhelmed    with 
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t  the  sight  of  the  road  to  Mertola,  i  Santa  Speranza,  nher 


we  have  but  to  look  again  at  the  map 
observe  that  Mertola  ivould  be  nalurallv 
the  first  stage  ina  journev  continued  soutri 
to  the  mouth  o(  the  Guadiana,  which  is 
navigable  from  that  town  onwards.  On 
reaching  the  sea  Chamilly  would  take  ship, 
and  would  tnost  naturally  be  driven  by  the 
first  storm  into  some  port  of  Algarve, 
from  which  the  news  would  promptly  be 
brought  back  to  lieja.  When  we  find  the 
Portuguese  nun  speaking  of  some  early 
confidences  as  made  "five  or  six  month) 


the 
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tiers mingled  in  theatrical  representations 
before  the  king  and  queen.  Another  con- 
temporary account  admits  that  the  French 
and  English  were  so  much  beloved  in 
Portugal  that  some  hberty  was  allowed  to 
them  beyond  what  a  Portuguese  gentle- 
man miglit  indulge  in.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  if  convents  might  without  scandal  be 
opened  to  men  in  social  intercourse,  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  would  be  closed  to 
a  brilliant  foreign  ally  fresh  from  Villa 
Vigosaor  Ferreira.     But  wc  must  again 


ago,"  and  when  we  recollect  that  the  cap- '  allow  Mariana  Alcaforada  to  tell  her  o 


ture  of  Ferreira  took  place  five  month; 
before  (he  peace  with  Spain,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  events  upon  which  the  let- 
ters are  founded  took  place  between  Sep- 
tember, 1667,  and  February,  I(j63,  soon 
after  which  latter  date  Chamilly  doubtless 
made  an  excuse  for  selling  forth  for 
France.  Thus  a  series  of  minute  expres- 
sions in  this  so-called  fourth  letter  —  ex- 
leading —  are  shown  to  be  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  testifying  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  correspondence. 

Another  fragment  from  this  same  letter 
will  help  to  complete  the  picture  of  Cha- 
niilly's  desertion  :  — 

You  have  taken  advantage  of  the  excuses 
wMch  you  had  far  going  back  to  France.  A 
ship  was  starting.  Why  did  you  not  let  her 
start?     Your  family  had  written  to  you.     Do 

dutcd  from  mine?  Your  honor  compelled 
you  to  forsake  me.  Have  I  been  so  solicitous 
about  my  honor?    You  were  forced  to  go 


irking.     If  all  that 

true,  he  has  no  need  of  y< 

would  have  excused  you. 

been  only  too  happy  hid  we 

QCthcr  i  but  since 


lur  help,  and  he 
I    should  have 

absence  had  to 


divide  us,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  ought 
satisfied  in  knowing  that  I  am  not  faithless  to 

rou.  Indeed,  for  all  the  world  contains  would 
not  commit  so  base  an  action.  What  t  have 
you  known  the  depths  of  my  heart  and  my 
affection,  and  have  yet  been  able  to  persuade 
yourself  to  abandon  me  forever,  and  to  expose 
me  to  the  terror  of  believing  that  you  will  for 
the  future  only  think  of  me  to  sacrifice  the 
memory  of  me  to  some  new  passion  1 

The  freedom  with  which  this  cloistered 
lady  and  her  foreign  lover  met  has  been 
objected  to  as  improbable.  Hut  ihe  man- 
ners of  Portugal  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury gave  to  women  of  the  religious 
orders  a  social  freedom  denied  to  ordinary 
wives  and  daughters.  In  tlie  memoirs 
of  Ablancourt,  whom  Chamilly  .tttended 
■    s  first  mission  to  Lisbon,  we  read 


rx>yal  parties  of  pleasure  at  the  Cooveat  of  |  this  be 


tale;  — 

Every  one  has  noticed  the  entire  change  in 
my  mood,  my  manners,  and  my  person.  My 
mother  has  spoken  to  me  about  it,  with  bitter- 
ness at  first,  and  then  with  a  certain  kindli- 
ness. I  do  not  know  what  I  said  to  her  in 
reply;  I  fancy  I  must  have  confessed  every- 
thing to  her.  The  strictest  of  the  nuns  here 
are  sorry  to  sec  what  a  condition  I  am  in; 
they  even  treat  me  on  account  of  it  with  some 
consideration  and  some  tenderness.  Every- 
body is  touched  at  my  love,  and  you  alone 
remain  perfectly  indincrent,  writing  me  only 
cold  letters,  full  of  repetitions ;  half  the  paper 
is  not  filled,  and  you  are  rude  enough  to  let 
me  see  that  you  are  dying  with  imjialience  to 
be  done  writing.  DoSa  Briles  has  been  per- 
secutmg  me  these  last  days  to  get  me  to  leave 
my  room;  and  fancying  that  it  would  amuse 
roe,  she  took  me  for  a  turn  on  the  balcony 
from  which  one  has  a  view  of  Mertola ;  I  went 
with  her,  and  at  once  a  cruel  memory  Came 
back  to  me,  a  memo^  which  kept  me  weeping 
all  the  remainder  oE^  the  day.  Slie  brought 
me  back,  and  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed, 
where  I  could  but  reflect  a  thousand  times 
over  how  little  chance  there  was  of  my  being 
ever  cured.  Whatever  is  done  to  solace  me 
augments  my  suffering,  and  in  the  remedies 
themselves  1  find  intimate  reasons  why  I 
should  be  wretched.  I  have  often  seen  you 
pass  that  spot  with  an  air  that  charmed  me, 
and  I  was  on  that  balcony  on  that  fatal  day 
when  I  first  began  to  feel  the  symptoms  of  my 
ill-starred  passion.  I  fancied  that  you  wished 
to  please  me,  although  j'ou  did  not  know  me. 
I  persuaded  mvscif  that  you  had  noticed  me 
among  all  the 'ladies  that  were  with  me.  I 
imagined  that  when  you  drew  rein,  you  were 
well  pleased  that  I  should  have  a  better  sight 
of  you,  and  that  I  should  admire  your  skill 
and  how  graceful  you  looked  on  horseback. 
I  was  surprised  to  notice  that  I  was  frightened 
when  you  took  your  horse  through  a  difficult 
place  ;  the  fact  is  that  I  was  taUng  a  secret 
mterest  in  all  your  actions. 

We  see  that  he  wrote  to  her  at  first, 
although  not  from  that  port  of  Algarve, 
hich  he  had  thought  of  nothing  but 
It  does  not  appear  that  after 


s  her  n 
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ory  loses  its  sharpness  does  she  ever, 
after  this  first  letter,  regain  the  same  clear- 
ness of  reminiscence.  We  may  quote 
once  more  from  this,  the  most  interesting 
of  the  famous  five.  It  is  thus  that  Mari- 
ana closes  her  pathetic  appeal :  — 

I  want  to  have  the  portraits  of  your  brother 
and  of  your  sister-in-law.  Whatever  is  any- 
thing to  you  is  very  dear  to  mc,  and  I  am 
whollv  devoted  to  what  concerns  you.  I  have 
no  will  of  my  own  left.  There  arc  moments 
in  which  it  seems  to  me  that  I  should  be 
humble  enough  to  serve  her  whom  you  love. 
.  .  .  An  officer  has  been  waiting  for  this  let- 
ter for  a  lon^  time ;  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  write  in  such  a  way  that  you  may  not  be 
disgusted  when  you  receive  it,  but  I  see  I  have 
made  it  too  extravagant.  I  must  close  it. 
Alas  I  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  do  so.  I  seem 
to  be  talking  to  you  when  I  write  to  you,  and 
you  become  a  little  more  present  with  mc 
then.  .  .  .  The  officer  who  is  to  take  this  let- 
ter reminds  me  for  the  fourth  time  that  he 
wishes  to  start.  What  a  hurrv  he  is  in  I  lie, 
no  doubt,  is  forsaking  some  unhappy  lady  in 
this  country.  Farewell !  It  is  harder  for  me 
to  finish  my  letter  than  it  was  for  you  to  aban- 
don mc,  perhaps  forever. 

The  remaining  letters  give  fewer  indi- 
cations of  date  and  sequence  than  the 
fourth,  nor  are  they  so  picturesque.  But 
the  reader  will  not  seek  the  "  Portuguese 
Letters,"  as  he  .seeks  the  memoirs  of 
Madame  de  Mottcville,  or  even  the  cor- 
respondence of  Madame  de  Sdvign^, 
mainly  for  sparkling  incident  and  the 
pretty  details  of  contemporary  life.  The 
value  of  these  epistles  rests  in  their  sin- 
cerity as  a  revelation  of  the  heart.  Poor 
Mariana  had  no  inclination  to  describe  the 
daily  life  of  her  fellow-nuns  or  the  intrigues 
of  society  in  15c ja.  She  has  been  deceived, 
the  man  she  loves  is  absent,  and  as  she 
weeps  without  cessation,  she  cannot  help 
confessing  to  herself  that  she  does  not 
expect  to  see  him  back  again. 

I  resigned  my  life  to  you  [she  says  in  the 
so<alIed  first  letter  1  as  soon  as  I  saw  you,  and 
I  feel  some  pleasure  now  in  sacrificing  to  you 
what  you  will  not  accept.  A  thousand  times 
a  day  I  send  my  sighs  out  after  you;  they 
search  for  you  everywhere,  and  for  all  reward 
of  so  much  disquietude  what  do  they  bring 
me  back  but  too  sincere  a  warning  from  my 
evil  fortune,  which  is  too  cruel  to  suffer  me  to 
deceive  mvself,  and  \Chich  says  to  mc  every 
moment.  Cease,  cease,  unfortunate  Mariana ! 
vainly  thou  dost  consume  thyself,  vainly  dost 
seek  a  lover  whom  thou  shalt  never  see  again, 
who  has  crost  the  ocean  to  escaj)e  from  thee, 
who  is  now  in  France  in  the  midst  of  pleas- 
ures, who  gives  no  singie  moment  to  the 
thought  of  thy  sufferings,  and  who  can  well 
dispense  with  all  these  thy  needless  trans- 
ports. 


She  will  not,  however,  yet  admit  that 
she  is  wholly  deserted.  She  has  received 
a  letter  from  him,  and  though  its  tone  was 
so  far  from  responding  to  her  own,  that  it 
threw  her  beside  herself  for  three  hours,  it 
has  reawakened  her  hopes. 

Can  you  ever  be  contented  by  a  passion  lest 
ardent  than  mine?  You  will,  perhaps,  find 
elsewhere  more  beauty  (although  you  used  to 
tell  me  that  I  was  beautiful  enough)  but  yon 
will  never  find  so  much  love  again,  and  sJl  the 
rest  is  nothing.  Do  not  fill  out  your  letters 
with  needless  matter,  and  you  may  save  your- 
self the  trouble  of  reminding  me  to  remember 
you.  I  cannot  forget  you,  and  I  cannot  for- 
get, too,  that  you  made  me  hope  that  you 
would  come  back  to  me  for  a  while.  Ahl 
why  will  you  not  spend  all  your  life  here? 
Were  it  possible  for  me  to  quit  this  wretched 
cloister,  I  would  not  stay  in  Portugal  to  see 
whether  you  performed  your  promises.  I 
would  not  count  the  cost,  but  would  fly  to 
seek  you,  to  follow  you,  to  love  you.  I  dare 
not  persuade  myself  that  this  will  be ;  I  will 
not  nourish  such  a  hope  (though  there  might 
be  pleasure  in  delusion),  for  since  I  am 
doomed  to  1}e  unhappy,  I  will  have  no  feelings 
inconsistent  with  my  lot. 

The  violent  and  wretched  tone  of  the 
letters  culminates  in  the  third,  which  is 
unsurpassed  as  a  revelation  of  the  in- 
genious self-torture  of  a  sensitive  mind 
brooding  upon  its  own  despair.  The 
women  of  Paris  were  astonished  to  read 
such  pages  as  the  following,  in  which 
complex  emotions  which  they  had  often 
experienced  or  imagined,  but  had  never 
been  able  to  formulate,  suddenly  found 
perfectly  direct  and  limpid  expression  :  •— 

I  cannot  persuade  mv'sclf  to  wish  that  yon 
may  no  longer  be  thinking  about  me ;  and,  in- 
deed, to  speak  sincerely,  I  am  furiously  jeal- 
ous of  whatever  may  give  you  happiness,  autd 
of  all  that  may  touch  your  heart  and  your 
tastes  in  France.  I  do  not  know  why  I  write 
to  you.  I  see  well  enough  that  you  will  only 
pity  me,  and  I  do  not  wish  for  your  pity.  I 
am  very  angry  with  myself  when  I  reflect  upon 
all  that  I  have  sacrificed  for  you.  I  have  ex- 
posed myself  to  the  rage  of  my  relatives,  to 
the  severity  of  the  laws  of  this  country  against 
nuns,  and  to  your  ingratitude,  which  appears 
to  me  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes.  Yet, 
all  the  while,  1  am  conscious  that  my  remorse 
is  not  sincere,  and  that  for  the  love  of  you  I 
would  with  all  my  heart  run  into  far  greater 
dangers  than  any  of  these. 

The  extraordinary  and  at  that  time  the 
unique  merit  of  the  Portuguese  nun,  as  a 
letter-writer,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  the 
full  tempest  and  turmoil  of  her  passion*. 
she  never  yields  to  the  temptation  of  giv- 
ing herself  up  to  rhetoric,  or  rather  UiaS 
whenever  she  does  make  a  momcn' 
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concession  to  this  habit  of  her  age,  she 
doubles  on  herself  immediately,  and  is  the 
first  to  deprecate  such  false  flowers  of 
speech.  She  knows  that  her  letters  are 
too  long:,  ahhrough  she  cannot  keep  them 
within  bounds.  It  is  part  of  the  torture 
of  her  spirit  that  she  recognizes  better  than 
any  monitor  from  without  could  teach  her, 
that  her  lamentations,  reproaches,  and  en- 
treaties are  as  little  calculated  as  a  mate- 
rial flood  of  tears  would  be  to  revive  the 
fire  upon  a  hearth  of  sunken  embers.  As 
she  clamors  at  the  door  of  memory,  and 
makes  the  air  resound  with  her  importu- 
nity, she  is  sane  enough  to  be  aware 
all  the  while  that  these  are  no  seductions 
by  which  a  weary  heart  may  be  refreshed 
and  reawakcnecl;  yet  is  she  absolutely 
powerless  to  moderate  her  own  emotion. 
The  result  is  poignant  to  the  last  degree  ; 
and  from  the  absence  of  all,  or  almost  all, 
surrounding  local  color  of  incident  or  tra- 
dition, the  spectacle  of  this  distress  moves 
and  excites  the  reader  in  somewhat  the 
same  fashion  as  the  loud  crying  of  an  un- 
seen figure  out-of-doors  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  may  move  the  helpless  sympathy 
of  one  who  listens  from  a  window. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  shad- 
owy Mariana  Alcaforada,  but  the  author 
of  ner  misfortunes  figures  long  and  glori- 
ously in  French  history.  His  fatuity,  if 
not  his  heartlessness,  in  allowing  her  let- 
ters to  be  immediately  printed,  is  a  blot 
upon  his  humanity  in  our  eyes,  but  seems 
to  have  abated  his  magnificence  not  a  whit 
among  his  contemporaries.  It  would  be 
idle  to  inquire  by  what  means  the  letters 
came  into  the  hands  of  a  publisher.  In 
1690,  upon  the  death  of  the  translator,  it 
was  admitted  that  they  had  been  turned 
out  of  Portuguese  into  excellent  French 
by  Pierre  Girardin  de  Guilleragues,  a 
**  Gascon  gourmand,''  as  Saint-Simon  calls 
him,  immortalized  moreover  by  Boileau, 
in  a  graceful  couplet,  as  being  — 

Bom  master  of  all  arts  a  court  can  teach, 
And  skilled  alike  in  silence  and  in  speech. 

It  was  Guilleragues  who  said  of  Pelis- 
son  that  "  he  abused  the  permission  that 
men  have  to  be  ugly."  He  was  patron- 
ized by  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  died 
French  ambassador  to  the  Porte  in  1689. 
To  Guilleragues  is  attributed  the  compo- 
sition of  the  "  Portuguese  Letters  "  bv 
those  who  seek  to  deny  that  Mariana  Al- 
caforada ever  existed.  But  in  their  own 
day  no  one  doubted  that  the  actors  in  this 
little  drama  were  real  persons.  Chamilly 
is  described  by  Saint-Simon  as  a  tall, 
heavy  man,  extremely  good-natured,  and 


gallant  in  fight,  although  to  listen  to  and 
to  look  at,  giving  little  suggestion  that  he 
could  ever  have  inspired  so  romantic  a 
passion  as  that  revealed  by  the  "Portu- 
guese Letters."  To  this  there  is  an  ob- 
vious reply,  that  Saint-Simon  only  knew 
Chamilly  in  his  mature  years,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  heavy  dragoon 
should  not  have  been  very  attractive  to 
a  Portuguese  maiden  at  twenty-six  and 
yet  seem  most  unattractive  at  forty-six 
to  the  wittiest  of  memoir-writers.  To  the 
Portuguese  nun  he  undoubtedly  behaved 
disgracefully  ill,  and  not  at  all  liice  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  his  own  age  judged  such  bad  deeds 
as  peccadillos  in  the  free  campaign  of 
love  and  war.  Chamilly's  subsequent  ca- 
reer was  unquestionably  glorious.  He 
fought  the  Turks  in  Candia,  he  com- 
manded the  troops  of  the  electors  of 
Cologne  and  of  Munster,  he  won  deathless 
laurels  at  the  famous  siege  of  Gravs ;  and, 
finally,  after  twenty-five  campaigns,  he 
ended  as  marshal  of  France,  and  married 
a  wife  who  was,  as  we  may  smile  mali- 
ciously to  read  in  our  Saint-Simon,  "sin- 
gularly ugly." 

The  success  of  the  "  Portuguese  Let- 
ters "  was  attested  not  merely  by  the  multi- 
tude of  successive  editions  of  the  text,  but 
by  the  imitations  and  continuations  which 
were  foisted  upon  a  credulous  public. 
Only  seven  months  after  the  original  pub- 
lication there  appeared  a  second  part  con- 
taining seven  letters,  with  the  same  date, 
1669,  on  the  title-page.  These  did  not, 
however,  pretend  to  be  written  by  Mariana, 
but  by  a  Portuguese  lady  of  quality.  The 
style  was  very  different,  as  the  publisher 
admitted,  and  the  letters  bear  every  stamp 
of  artifice  and  fiction.  They  were,  how- 
ever, greedily  accepted  as  genuine,  and 
the  dame  Portugaise  took  her  place  be- 
side the  religieuse.  The  temptation  to 
prolong  the  romance  was  irresistible,  and 
there  was  immediately  published  a  pam- 
phlet of  "  Replies,"  five  in  number,  sup- 
posed to  be  sent  by  the  French  officer  to 
the  Portuguese  nun  in  answer  to  each  of 
her  letters.  This  came  from  a  Parisian 
press ;  but  the  idea  of  publishing  the 
officer's  letters  had  occurred  simultane- 
ously to  a  provincial  bookseller,  and  still 
in  the  same  year,  1669,  there  appeared  at 
Grenoble  a  volume  of  "  New  Replies,"  six 
in  number,  the  first  being  not  properly  a 
reply,  but  an  introductory  letter.  This  last 
publication  openly  professes  to  be  fiction. 
The  editor  states  in  the  preface  that  being 
**  neither  a  girl,  nor  a  nun,  nor  even  per- 
haps in  love,"  he  cannot  pretend  to  ex- 
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press  the  sentiments  of  the  heart  with  the 
genuine  vijror  of  the  original  letters  ;  but 
that,  as  Aulus  Sabinus  ventured  to  reply 
to  certain  of  the  heroic  epistles  of  Ovid, 
though  with  so  little  success  as  merely  to 
heighten  the  lustre  of  those  originals,  so 
he  hopes  by  these  inventions,  and  a  mere 
jcu  d"" esprit^  to  increase  the  admiration  of 
readers  for  Mariana's  genuine  correspond- 
ence. All  this  is  very  honest  and  very 
legitimate,  but  so  eager  were  the  ladies  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  be  deluded 
that  this  preface  of  the  guileless  editor 
was  taken  to  be  a  mere  mystification,  and 
the  Grenoble  "  New  Replies  '*  were  swal- 
lowed like  the  rest.  Some  idea  of  the 
popularity  of  the  *'  Portuguese  Letters  " 
may  be  gained,  not  merely  from  the  vogue 
of  these  successive  imitations,  but  from 
the  fact  that  M.  Eugene  Assc,  the  latest 
and  best  of  Mariana's  editors,  has  de- 
scribed no  less  than  sixteen  editions  of 
the  letters  themselves,  issued  before  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  list 
which  would  seem  to  be  very  far  indeed 
from  being  complete. 

Rousseau  was  the  first  to  start  the  idea 
that  the  "  Portuguese  Letters  "  were  writ- 
ten by  a  man.  He  went  upon  no  external 
evidence,  but  on  subtle  and  in  truth  very 
fanciful  arguments  regarding  the  point  of 
view  taken  by  the  writer.  No  one  else 
has  seriously  questioned  their  authenticity, 
until  quite  recently,  when  M.  Beauvois,  a 
IJurgundian  anticjuary,  has  endeavored  to 
destroy  our  faith  in  the  existence  of  the 
Portuguese  nun.  This  gentleman  is  an 
impassioned  admirer  of  the  exploits  of  the 
Marquis  of  Chamilly,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  that  his  wish  to  discredit 
the  letters  is  due  to  his  desire  to  white- 
wash the  character  of  his  hero,  blackened 
for  the  present,  at  all  events  to  modern 
eyes,  by  the  cruel  abandonment  of  this 
poor  religious  lady  in  the  Beja  convent. 
This  critic  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  allows  himself  to  speak  of  Mariana's 
letters  as  **  the  obsessions  of  a  mncnad." 
Many  of  AL  Heauvois's  acute  objections 
are  met  by  the  rearrangement  of  the  let- 
ters which  I  have  suggested  above,  and 
particularly  by  the  fact  that  the  fourth  of 
them  should  certainly  stand  the  first. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  his  criti- 
cism, and  particularly  in  the  light  of  the 
important  liistorical  dates,  with  regard  to 
Chamilly's  record  in  the  Portuguese  war, 
which  NL  Heauvois  has  himself  brought ! 
forward,  I  for  one  am  more  persuaded 
than  ever  that  the  outline  of  the  story  as 
we  know  it  is  true,  and  that  the  letters,  or 
something   Portuguese   which   was   very 


like  them,  were  actually  sent  after  the 
rascally  belldtre  when  ne  made  his  way 
back  to  France  in  1668.  Bare  as  the  let- 
ters are,  there  arc  nevertheless  little 
touches  of  detail  here  and  there,  little  in- 
explicable allusions,  such  as  a  real  corre- 
spondence would  possess,  and  such  as  no 
forger  would  introduce.  It  would  be 
tedious  in  this  place  to  dwell  minutely  on 
this  sort  of  evidence,  but  a  single  example 
may  be  given.  In  one  passage  the  nun 
writes,  "Ah!  how  I  envy  the  happiness 
of  Emmanuel  and  of  Francisque  1  Why 
am  not  I  always  with  you,  as  they  are? 
Nothing  more  is  .said  of  these  beings. 
We  are  left  to  conjecture  whether  they 
were  fellow-officers,  or  servants,  or  dogs, 
or  even  jjerhaps  parrots.  A  forger  would 
scarcely  leave  two  meaningless  names  in 
the  body  of  his  text  without  some  indica* 
tion  of  his  idea.  The  sinceritv,  moreover, 
of  the  St  vie  and  sentiments  fs  extraordi- 
nary, ancl  is  observed  to  great  advantage 
by  comparing  the  various  continuations 
and  replies  with  the  five  original  letters. 
To  suppose  the  first  little  volume  of  1669 
to  be  a  deliberate  fiction  would  be  to  land 
us  in  the  more  serious  difficulty  of  discov- 
ering in  its  inventor  a  great  imaginative 
creator  of  emotional  romance.  The  hero 
worship  of  M.  Beauvois  has  not  convinced 
me  that  Mariana  never  gazed  across  the 
olives  and  oranges  to  Mertola,  nor  watched 
the  cavalcade  of  her  false  dragoon  file 
down  into  the  gorge  of  the  Guadiana. 

The  French  critics  have  not  taken  any 
interest  in  the  influence  of  the  **  Portu- 
guese Letters"  in  England,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  English  writers  have 
not  shown  less  neglect.  Yet  translations 
and  imitations  of  these  letters  became 
very  numerous  in  this  country  before  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
earliest  version  which  I  have  been  able  to 
trace  is  that  of  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange, 
published  as  a  very  tiny  little  book  of 
'*  Five  Love  Letters  from  a  Nun  to  a  Cav- 
alier," in  1678  (December  28,  1677).  In  a 
short  preface  to  the  reader,  the  translator 
says  :  **  These  five  letters  are  here  at  your 
service.  You  will  find  in  them  the  lively 
image  of  an  extravagant  and  an  unfor* 
tunate  passion,  and  that  a  woman  may  be 
flesh  and  blood  in  a  cloister  as  weU  as 
in  a  palace."  This  translation  of  L'Es* 
trangc\s  went  on  being  reprinted  for  fifty 
years,  and  was  attended  on  its  successful 
course  from  one  toilet  to  another  by  a  va- 
riety of  imitations,  the  liveliest  of  which  is 
attributed  to  the  pen  of  the  vivacious  Major 
Richardson  Pack.  From  the  first  the 
'*  Portuguese  Letters  "  were  not  presented 
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to  the  women  of  England  as  literature,  but 
as  models  of  sincere  letter-writing,  and 
hence  they  have  escaped  mention  in  our 
solemn  handbooks  of  bibliography  and 
literary  history.  But  their  influence  was 
extraordinary,  and  by  the  time  that  "The 
Spectator  "  had  come  into  existence,  and 
Richard  Steele  was  sitting  over  his  wine, 
"the  slave  of  beauty,"  writing  out  of  his 
heart  to  Mary  Sawlock,  the  men  and 
women  of  England  had  learned  the  lesson 
which  the  nun  of  Beja  was  betrayed  to 
teach  them,  and  they  could  say  in  plain, 
straightforward  sentences  exactly  what  it 
was  in  their  souls  to  express  to  one  an- 
other, without  any  sort  of  trope  or  rhetor- 
ical ornament.      '        Edmund  Gosse. 


From  Time. 
ARTEMUS   WARD, 

THE  BALDINSVILLE  SHOWMAN. 

Americans  like  to  visit  England  per- 
haps for  the  opposite  reason  to  that  which 
makes  Englishmen  wish  to  visit  America. 
They  come  here  to  see  the  "old  coun- 
try ; "  we  go  there  to  see  the  New  World. 

If  a  man  in  America  makes  a  name,  or 
becomes  popular  in  literature,  science,  or 
the  arts,  he  is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to 
visit  England.  And  when  the  famous 
"cousin"  does  come,  we  regard  with 
mingled  pride  and  curiosity  the  "  new 
departure,"  —  for  the  country  is  itself  a 
"new  departure,"  —  the  fresh  develop- 
ment of  English  talent,  which  comes  to  us 
from  across  the  water  to  see  what  the 
mother  country  thinks  of  her  offspring. 

In  some  such  manner  as  this  was  Arte- 
mus  Ward  looked  upon  when,  rather  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  he  paid  his  first 
and  only  visit  to  England.  His  fame  as  a 
humorist  had  preceded  him,  and  his  ad- 
vent was  awaited  by  society  with  curiosity. 

His  first  lecture  was  delivered  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall  to  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience.  The  heat  was  very  great,  when, 
for  the  first  time  in  England,  ne  "  appeared 
be  4  a  C  of  upturned  faces,"  so  great  and 
so  oppressive  to  a  man  in  his  state  of 
health,  that  he  felt  constrained  to  remark, 
"When  the  Egyptians  built  this  hall  I 
wish  they  had  not  forgotten  the  ventila- 
tion." 

His  English  visit  was  a  great  success  ; 
but,  alas  !  he  closed  it  and  his  life  to- 
gether at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two.  We 
cannot  but  sincerely  regret  that  both  were 
not  prolonged,  and  that  Artemus  Ward 
was  not  among  us  to-day.     If  he  bad  only 


been  here  to  run  a  "  side  show  "  in  con- 
nection with  the  "  Yankeries  "  !  But,  as 
he  himself  has  remarked,  "It  cannot  was." 

He  flashed  like  a  brilliant  meteor  across 
the  sky  of  American  literature  —  emerg- 
ing from  obscurity,  having  a  brief  and 
brilliant  career,  and  then  vanishing,  amid 
universal  exclamations  of  regret. 

His  comet-like  career,  so  short  but  so 
successful,  induced  inquiries  as  to  his  his- 
tory. People  wanted  to  know  something 
about  the  gifted  American  who  had  so 
entertained  them  by  his  spontaneous  and 
original  humor.  His  early  death,  too,  had 
touched  many,  and  a  story  about  extraor- 
dinary devotion  to  an  aged  mother  lent 
interest  and  a  touch  of  romance  to  the 
tragic  end  of  so  promising  a  life. 

And  this  is  what  the  public  discovered. 

Charles  Farrer  Browne,  aitas  "  Artemus 
Ward,"  was  born  at  Waterford,  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  in  1836.  His  introduc- 
tion to  the  world  of  letters  took  place  at 
Chelsea,  near  Boston,  where  he  found  em- 
ployment as  a  compositor  in  the  office  of 
a  comic  journal  called  the  Carpet  Bag, 
While  setting  up  the  articles  that  filled 
the  columns  of  this  journal,  the  thought 
entered  young  Browne's  mind  to  try  his 
hand  upon  a  contribution.  So,  acting  on 
this  idea,  and  disguising  his  writing,  he 
wrote  his  flrst  article,  and  had  the  pleas- 
ure the  next  day  of  setting  it  up  for  publi- 
cation.   And  thus  he  made  his  dibUt, 

From  Chelsea,  Charles  Browne  migrated 
to  the  little  town  of  Tiffin,  in  Ohio.  Here 
he  began  to  report  as  well  as  compose ; 
but  always  of  a  roving  disposition,  soon 
migrated  to  Toledo,  on  Lake  Erie.  Here 
he  gave  up  composing  altogether,  and  be- 
came a  reporter. 

His  forte  from  the  first  was  humorous 
satire,  and  before  long  his  witty  and  caus- 
tic paragraphs  in  the  Toledo  Commercial 
attracted  attention,  which  led,  in  1858,  to 
his  receiving  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Gray,, 
of  Cleveland,  to  become  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Clei'eland  Plaindealer,  This 
invitation  Charles  Browne,  being  then  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  accepted. 

Up  to  this  time  his  articles  had  had  no 
distinctive  signature  whatever,  but  had 
appeared  as  ordinary  newspaper  articles. 
But  while  engaged  on  the  Plaindealer  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  impersonating  a 
character,  and  writing  his  experiences 
from  a  particular  point  of  view. 

Hence  he  adopted  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"  Artemus  Ward,"  and  as  such  he  was 
generally  known  ever  afterwards. 

He  represented  himself  as  being  a 
travelling  showman   from  "  Baldinsville, 
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Injianny ; ''  his  show  comprising  among 
other  interesting  objects, 

3  moral  bares,  a  Kangaroo  (t*would  make  you 
larf  yourself  to  doth  to  see  the  little  cuss  jump 
up  and  squeal),  wax  figgers  of  Genl.  Washing- 
ton, Capt.  Kidd.  Genl.  Taylor,  Dr.  Webster, 
and  other  celebrated  piruts'and  murderers. 

In  this  style  of  humor  Artemus  Ward 
was  unique.  Wit,  such  as  his  —  so  thor- 
oughly spontaneous,  so  entirely  sui generis 
—  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  a 
model.  And  yet  he  himself  has  said  that 
Seba  Smith's  writinj^s  served  to  some  ex- 
tent as  patterns  for  him.  And  it  is  almost 
beyond  a  doubt  that  his  long  connection 
with  Messrs.  Saxe  and  Halpine,  on  the 
staff  of  the  Carpet  Bag,  greatly  influenced 
him,  and  perhaps  contributed  to  form  the 
characteristics  of  his  style.  But  granting 
all  this  is  only  to  admit  that  the  same 
things  which  influence  us,  and  go  to  make 
us  what  we  are,  affected  Charles  Browne 
also.  This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
though  the  manner  might  be  an  uncon- 
scious partial  imitation  of  the  style  of  a 
contemporary,  yet  the  matter  was  unique, 
spontaneous,  and  as  true  an  outflow  of 
genius  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  The  un- 
expected way  in  which  misspelt  words 
confront  one  in  his  writings  constitute  in 
no  small  degree  an  element  of  their  humor. 
It  is  certainly  rather  astonishing  to  come 
across  the  following  statement  for  the  first 
time :  — 

"  Some  kind  person  has  sent  me  Chaw- 
cer\s  poems.  Mr.  C.  had  talent  but  he 
couldn't  spel.  It  is  a  pity  that  Chawcer, 
who  had  geneyus,  was  so  unedicated." 

From  the  commencement  of  his  work 
on  the  Ciri'eiand  PlaindeaUr  Artemus 
Ward's  success  may  be  dated.  Here  his 
reputation  as  a  humorist  first  spread  to 
any  large  extent ;  and  it  must  have  been 
a  rapid  success  that  he  scored,  for  we  find 
him  shortly  afterwards  at  New  York  edit- 
ing Vanity  Fair^  then  the  American 
Punch, 

Here  his  nomadic  nature  soon  asserted 
itself,  and  finding  the  routine  of  an  editor's 
life  irksome,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
travelling  as  a  comic  lecturer.  He  wished 
at  first  to  have  a  gorgeous  panorama  to 
illustrate  the  lecture,  but  was  deterred 
from  this  by  reason  of  the  expense.  Al- 
ways fond  of  extremes,  he  now  determined 
to  have  a  wretched  apology  for  a  pano- 
rama, which  he  noticed  in  his  programme 
by  saying:  "The  panorama  illustrating 
Mr.  Ward's  lecture  is  rather  worse  than 
panoramas  usually  arc." 

The  lecture  itself  was  a  burlesque  on 
the  twaddle  of  those  pretentious  impos- 


tors —  better  known  in  America  than  En- 
gland —  who  were  going  round  the  couDtry 
professedly  lecturing,  but  really  bringing 
i  art  and  science  into  disrepute.  The  man- 
ner of  the  lecture  was  always  the  same, 
though  the  matter  was  never  twice  alike. 
The  title  was  changed  many  times,  but 
was  never  any  guide  to  the  subject.  It 
was  first  called  "  The  Babes  in  the  Wood." 
When  the  slavery  question  was  occupying 
the  public  mind  it  was  altered  to  "  Sixty 
Minutes  in  Africa," and  when  people  were 
interested  in  the  Mormons  the  lecture  was 
announced  to  be  on  that  subject. 

On  appearing  before  the  audience  Arte- 
mus would  gravely  announce  his  subject, 
he  would  then  tell  what  he  called  "  a  little 
story,"  which,  with  its  attendant  witti- 
cisms, would  last  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 
After  this  digression,  the  lecturer,  with 
the  utmost  gravity,  would  remark,  "  I  now 
come  to  my  subject ; "  when  pulling  out 
his  watch,  his  countenance  would  imme- 
diately fall.  He  would  observe  with  much 
evident  embarrassment :  **  But  I  have  ex- 
ceeded my  time,"  and  would  proceed  in 
well-feigned  confusion  abruptly  to  close 
his  lecture. 

It  was  throughout  a  mass  of  irrelevant 
witticisms,  the  professed  subject  being 
only  mentioned  on  his  stepping  on  to  the 
platform,  and  at  the  conclusion.  Yet  the 
mode  was  so  novel  and  the  humor  so 
genuine,  that  few  could  resist  the  spell 
with  which  he  seemed  to  hold  the  audi- 
ence bound  from  the  moment  of  his  first 
appearance.  Every  joke  and  eesture 
arose  out  of  the  immediate  occasion,  the 
whole  lecture  being  entirely  impromptu. 
His  panorama,  his  clothes,  his  accompa- 
nist (who '*  once  lived  in  the  same  street 
as  Thalberg"),  and  indeed  everything  that 
came  under  his  notice,  all  in  their  turn, 
became  pegs,  as  it  were,  on  which  to  bang 
some  witticism. 

But  notwithstanding  his  wonderful  mag- 
netic influence,  which  made  most  people 
laugh  almost  before  the  jokes  left  his  lips, 
there  were  always  a  few  grave  faces  in  the 
audience,  —  people  who  would  not,  or 
perhaps  could  not  see  the  point  of  his 
jokes,  and  who  looked  as  if  they  thought 
they  had  been  swindled  out  of  their  en- 
trance money.  These  people  .delighted 
Artemus.  He  was  so  full  of  mirth  that 
they  were  an  enigma  to  him  ;  and  it  was 
for  their  special  benefit  that  he  inserted 
the  following  in  his  programme:  "Mr. 
Artemus  Ward  will  call  on  the  citizens  of 
London  at  their  residences,  and  explain 
any  jokes  in  his  narrative  which  they  may 
'  not  understand.'* 
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This  lecture  and  his  contributions  to 
various  newspapers  —  most  of  which  are 
embodied  in  his  **  Book  "  —  form  the  bulk 
of  his  literary  work.  Some  of  his  letters 
to  Punch,  written  during  his  visit  to  En- 
gland, are  amongst  his  best  efforts. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this 
prince  of  humorists  was  his  love  of  detail. 
He  was  not  void  of  power  to  appreciate 
the  sublime,  but  the  smallest  inconsist- 
ency or  comicality  of  detail  instantly  en- 
gaged his  attention,  and  the  searching  lens 
of  his  wit  was  directly  turned  upon  it.  He 
was  just  the  man,  in  gazing  at  a  magnifi- 
cent mountain  landscape,  to  discover  the 
resemblance  of  the  outline  of  a  rock  to 
the  features  of  a  friend.  And  who  but 
Artemus  would  remark  on  returning  from 
a  journey,  "  I  come  back  with  my  virtue 
unimpaired,  but  I  forgot  to  get  some  new 
clothes  "  ? 

The  Mormons  had  always  had  a  great 
attraction  for  him.  But  he  rather  dreaded 
the  time  when  in  his  lecturing  tour  he 
would  visit  Salt  Lake  City ;  for  in  his  then 
recently  published  "  Book"  he  had  most 
severely  denounced  them.  But  his  fears 
were  quite  groundless,  for  during  his  stay 
in  Mormon  territory  he  was  most  hana- 
somely  treated  ;  and  admitted,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  tour,  that  the  Mormons  were 
not  such  **  onprincipled  retches  "  as  he  had 
described.  Speaking  of  them  generally, 
he  remarks,  "Their  religion  is  singular, 
but  their  wives  are  plural."  "  Brigham 
Young,"  he  says,  **  is  an  indulgent  father 
and  a  numerous  husband  ;  he  is  the  most 
married  man  I  ever  saw." 

But  Artemus  Ward  was  something 
more  than  a  sparkling  humorist.  He  was 
a  man  of  character  and  principle.  He  was 
neither  an  adventurer  nor  a  speculator. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  works  there 
will  not  be  found  one  sneer  at  virtue  or 
religion,  and  no  profanity  whatever.  He 
says  himself,  and  this  is  one  of  the  times 
when  Charles  Browne,  not  Artemus  Ward, 
speaks :  "  I  rarely  stain  my  pages  even 
with  mild  profanity.  It  is  wicked  in  the 
first  place,  and  not  funny  in  the  second." 
There  may  be  an  occasional  joke  not  quite 
in  good  taste ;  but  in  judging  this  we  must 
consider  the  difference  between  the  can- 
ons of  good  taste  in  England  and  in 
America. 

On  his  visit  to  England,  the  Times  Xhvis 
wrote  of  his  lecture  :  — 

It  is  utterly  free  from  offence,  though  the 
opportunities  of  offence  are  obviously  numer- 
ous. Not  nnlv  are  his  jokes  irresistible,  but 
his  shrewd  remarks  prove  him  to  be  a  man  of 
reflection,  as  well  as  a  consummate  humorist 


The  mask  of  a  rough  showman,  one  of 
those  types  so  essentially  American,  en- 
abled him  to  utter  his  opinions  upon  all 
subjects  on  every  occasion.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  characteristic  was  his  hatred  of 
all  kinds  of  hypocrisy.  And  we  can  well 
understand  how  he  rejoiced  in  the  oppor- 
tunities his  lecture  afforded  him  of  dealing 
deadly  blows  at  some  of  the  bigoted  and 
immoral  practices  of  the  age.  Some  of 
his  most  brilliant  jokes  are  telling  thrusts 
at  formalists  and  shams  of  every  kind. 
Hingston,  his  faithful  friend  and  man- 
ager, who  had  more  chances  of  studying 
Charles  Browne's  character  than  any  one, 
says  :  "  No  man  had  more  real  reverence 
in  his  nature  than  Artemus  Ward." 

And  we  can  well  believe  this,  when  we 
remember  the  watchful  devotion  to  his 
mother  which  characterized  his  whole  life. 
Her  welfare  and  happiness  were  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  all  his  roving  projects  and 
many  plans.  Though  he  was  by  nature 
most  generous,  caring  but  little  for  money, 
yet  it  was  chiefly  tor  her  sake  that  he 
valued  the  receipts  of  his  lectures ;  and 
during  his  life  she  never  wanted  anything 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  obtain  for  her. 

The  mask  of  the  showman  is  sometimes 
dropped,  and  Charles  Browne's  own  feel- 
ings displayed,  though  this  occurs  but 
seldom. 

In  his  interview  with  the  prince  Napo- 
leon his  comically  expressed  sentiments 
are  his  real  opinions.  He  really  means  it 
when  he  says  he  "  bleeves  in  morality, 
likewise  in  meetin'  houses."  And  the 
reasons  he  gives  for  asking  such  personal 
questions  about  the  emperor  as  he  had 
been  doing,  are  really  utterances  of  his 
own  convictions.  "I  ax  these  questions, 
my  royal  duke,  and  most  noble  highness 
^and  imperials,  because  Tm  anxious  to 
know  how  he  stands  as  a  man.  I  know 
he's  smart  He  is  cunnin',  he  is  long- 
headed, he  is  grate  ;  but  onless  he  \sgood^ 
he'll  come  down  with  a  crash  one  of  these 
days,  and  the  Bony  partes  will  be  busted 
up  again.    Bet  yer  life." 

His  death,  from  consumption,  which 
took  place  at  Southampton,  whither  he  had 
gone  for  his  health,  was  a  sudden  termi- 
nation to  a  most  promising  life.  That  he 
was  smart,  long-headed,  and  great,  none 
will  deny.  He  was  a  most  original  and 
brilliant  humorist,  and  a  most  upright  and 
virtuous  nr\an.  When  Charles  Browne 
signed  himself  "Artemus  Ward"  at  the 
end  of  his  first  letter  to  the  Cleveland 
Plaindealer^  as  the  Baldinsville  showman, 
he  little  thought  how  soon  that  title  would 
figure  on  bis  coffin-plate;  and  that,  fol- 
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lowing  his  proper  name,  would  be  the 
words,  "  known  to  the  world  as  Artemus 
Ward." 

"  He  died  beloved  and  rcjGfretted  by  all 
who  knew  him,"  writes  his  friend  Rooert- 
son,  "and  when  he  drew  his  last  breath 
there  passed  away  the  spirit  of  a  true  gen- 
tleman." 

Geo.  J.  H.  Northcroft, 


From  Temple  Bar. 
"CONVERSATIONS  WITH    THE    DUKE   OF 
WELLINGTON." 


»» 


The  "foremost  captain  of  his  time 
was  for  many  years  such  a  familiar  figure 
in  London  society  that  his  sayings  are 
met  with  in  all  contemporary  memoirs  and 
journals.  But  any  authentic  addition  to 
them  is  still  welcome,  and  the  following 
extracts  have  therefore  been  made  from 
the  unpublished  commonplace  books  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Mitford,  of  Benhall,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  collected  them  from  his 
diaries  after  the  duke's  death  in  1852. 
Their  interest  is  not  lessened  by  the  some- 
what ru^jged  form  in  which  they  appear, 
as  it  shows  that  they  have  been  in  no  way 
"prepared  for  publication." 

From  the  time,  just  after  Waterloo, 
when  Ward  (afterwards  the  first  Earl  Dud- 
ley) found  the  great  duke  "  quite  unspoilt 
by  success,  gay,  frank,  and  ready  to  con- 
verse," and  Sir  William  Gell*  said,  "  He 
has  none  of  the  airs  of  a  great  man  at  the 
head  of  a  hundred  thousand  man  — all  life 
and  good-humor,"  to  those  declining  days 
at  Walmer,  when  Haydon  wrote,  "  He 
looked  like  an  eagle  of  the  gods  who  had 
put  on  human  shape  and  had  got  silvery 
with  age  and  service.  .  .  .  His  conversa- 
tion is  powerful,  humorous,  argumentative, 
sound,  moral  "  —  he  seems  always  to  have 
been  accessible  to  his  friends  and  ready 
to  answer  the  questions  which  naturally 
turned  on  his  own  career;  so  that  some 
of  the  anecdotes  told  to  or  narrated  by 
Mr.  Mitford  have  been  recorded  by  other 
diarists  in  much  the  same  words. 

"The  Duke  of  Wellington,"  writes  Mr. 
Mitford,  "is  naturally  of  great  gaiety  of 
mind,  is  remarkable  for  simplicity,  laughs 
loud  and  long,  like  the  hooping  of  the 
hooping-cough  repeated,  and  listens  al- 
ways to  others^''  a  courtesy  in  which  the 
duke  himself  described  one  of  his  royal 
masters  as  deficient :  — 


*  In  pergonal  appearance  Gell  described  the  duke  as 
"  no  other  than  a  Huonaparte  ;  so  strong  a  likeness,  but 
with  better  color." 


**  George  the  Fourth  is  no  gentleman,"  the 
Duke  on  one  occasion  said,  *'  though  an  excel- 
lent actor  of  one  for  ten  minutes.*  Like  Mr. 
Macready,  he  can*t  support  it  longer.  HU 
conversation  with  women  most  offensive. 
Dislikes  appearing  in  public.  The  King  never 
sought  good  company :  the  Queen  dio.  His 
levees  disgraceful ;  all  who  sent  their  names 
were  presented  by  the  lord-in-waiting,  driven 
before  him  like  cattle.  He  keeps  people 
waiting.  The  luckiest  man  in  the  world,  get- 
ting into  scrapes  by  misconduct  and  getting 
out  by  good  luck.  Our  royal  master  must 
spend  a  good  deal  in  hush  money.  No  allu- 
sions are  made  in  the  papers  to  Lady  C  m 
at  the  cottage  or  Brighton.  The  Kin^  never 
listens  —  nor  has  he  the  ideas  of  a  kmg.  I 
wished  him  to  assemble  his  pictures :  *  borne 
time  or  other,'  he  said,  'I  will,  and  have  a 
better  gallery  than  I^rd  Strafford  or  any  of 
them.'  The  Emperor  Alexander  treated  nim 
with  no  respect  when  here,  thinking  him  only 
half  a  king:  often  kept  him  waiting  —  minis- 
ters were  anxious  to  set  him  right.  Lord 
Grenvillc  produced  the  greatest  enect,  show- 
ing the  King  every  attention  at  Oxford,  and 
meeting  the  others  only  as  his  guests." 

The  duke  had  a  large  acquaintance  with 
monarchs. 

"  I  believe  that  I  am  the  only  person,  not 
royal,  who  has  dined  with  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth," he  said.  "  I  sat  between  Nf  onsieur  and 
the  Due  d'Angouleme.  They  were  all  waited 
on  by  gentlemen ;  I  of  course  had  a  servant, 
and  was  the  best  waited  on  at  table.  The 
dinner  was  exquisite.  The  King  drank  cham- 
pagne and  water,  dined  at  six,  rose  at  seven. 
lie  is  fond  of  hon  mots,  and  full  of  esprit  rather 
than  sensible.  He  did  not  at  first  consent  to 
read  the  speeches  proposed  for  him,  but  spoke 
d'abondance,  I  have  often  dined  with  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands.  The  northern  kings 
admit  subjects  to  dine  with  them." 

The  war  in  the  Peninsula  was  naturally 
a  frequent  topic  with  Wellington.  Of  its 
historian  he  said :  — 

Napier  means  well  and  has  good  materialt« 
but  is  too  much  affected  by  anything  said  of 
him  in  a  newspaper.  I  should  like  to  tell  the 
truth ;  but  if  I  did,  I  should  be  torn  to  pieces 
here  and  abroad.     I  have  no  tunc  to  write. 

Mr.  Arbuthnot,  in  1826,  said  on  one 
occasion  that  **  the  duke  had  a  high  idea 
of  General  iMoorc^s  talents,  and  that  all  he 
wanted  was  practice  in  the  command  of  a 
large  body  of  troops.  At  Cintra  he  said* 
*  .\loore,  you  and  I  arc  the  only  men,  and 
if  you  arc  ready  to  command  I  am  ready 
to  serve  under  you.*  " 

Clausel  was  the  best  general  employed 
against  me.     He  gave  me  a  great  CKal  of 


*  Readers  of  Charles  GrevUle  will  find  uiplt 
oration  of  this  verdict. 
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Clauscl's  reconnoilering  party  fell  in  with 
him;  he  took  the  alarm  and  was  off.  He  is 
now  in  America  and  in  disgrace,  bul  if  we 
have  a  war  we  shall  hear  of  hiiu  again. 

At  Viiioria  Ihe  French  were  expecting 
Clausel.  Just  then  an  innkeeper  arrived,  and 
was  brought  lu  me  by  Alava.  He  said, 
"  Make  yourself  easy  atoul  Clausel ;  I  have 
him  snuK  at  my  house  six  leagues  off ;  he  is 
quietly  lodged  for  Ihe  nighl."    So  saying  he 


leEttc 


id  peasants  { 


I  had  intelligence  from  , 
the  French  had  none.  I  used 
reconnoitre  the  lines  up  to  the  piquets.  "  No 
French  general,"  said  Soult,  "would  do  so 
without  a  guard  of  a  thousand  men." 

Marmont  spread  his  army  too  much  at  Sala- 
manca, thinkmg  that  we  should  go  off.  I 
made  a  sudden  attack  on  his  centre  with  my 
whole  force  in  front  and  rear,  and  defeated 
40,000  men  in  forty  minutes.  Marmont  was 
an  excellent  general  oRicer. 

The  duke  siald  that  the  following  dia- 
lo^e  occurred  between  an  English  soldier 
and  a  Spanish  woman ;  — 

W.  "Don't  drink  of  that  well." 
S.  "Why  not?  is  it  poisoned?  " 
W.   "  No;  but  there  are  at  least  100  French- 
men in  it ;  "  and  it  appeared  many  dead  bodies 

The  French  were  very  cruel  to  their  guides. 
We  found  the  body  of  one  dead.  He  was 
taken  to  show  them  a  particular  castle ;  when 
in  sight  of  it  and  he  was  pointing  out  what  they 
were  in  search  of,  he  received  a  pistol-ball 
through  the  back  of  his  head.  They  had  hired 
him  m  a  neighboring  village.  Why  could 
they  not  have  imprisoned  him  for  a  day  i 

In  Spain  I  never  marched  the  soldiers  more 
than  twenty-five  miles  a  day;  thev  set  off  at 
five  and  six,  and  I  was  anxious  they  should 
take  their  ground  by  one.  In  India  I 
maiched  the  troops  seventy-two  miles 
day.  In  Europe  our  men  cannot  do  so  n 
We  send  Ihe  troops  by  canals  —  even  smacks; 
in  India  iity  must  Toali.  A  soldier  requires 
two  pounds  of  food  a  day  —  animal  and  vege- 
table, but  the  first  most  convenient,  as  they 

At  Onbez  I  was  hit  in  the  hip,  but  not 
wounded  —  the  only  time.  [Rogers,  the  poet, 
says  he  bore  the  pain  very  badly,  and  was 
always  complaining.]  For  many  years  in  the 
Peninsula  I  undressed  sclduni;  in  the  first 
four  years  never.      I  slept  five  or  six  hours  — 

the  custom  to  undress;   f  never  did. 

I  hear  nothing  with  my  leit  ear  —  the  drurr 
is  broken ;  a  gun  discharged  near  me  might 
have  done  it 


LsaidI 


la  dukt  u<il.  "WheiiHi 


f  said   he  should    be  taken   i 
He  returned  saying  he  had  seen  nothing  but 
'ittle  clusters  of  men  in  contusion,  ct 
'ashing,  sleeping,  etc.,  etc.     "Then," 
'  you  have  seen  an  army." 

There  was  a  spy  in  the  habit  of  going  from 
amp  to  camp.  We  called  him"  Don  Lrindo 
Je  la  Kosa,"  and  he  dined  with  u*  —  always 
talked  much.  "Who  is  he?"  said  Alava. 
A  Spaniard  — an  Andalusian. "  "  No  Span- 
iard," said  Alava;  "he  may  be  English  or 
anybody  else,  but  no  Spaniard."  He  was 
always  talking  as  Frenchmen  do,  and  always 
y  etbow.  He  had  just  left  the  French, 
said  to  me  at  Pampeluna,  when  tecon- 
noitering,  "Do  you  wish  to  see  Souit?" 
"Certainly."  "There  he  is."  I  looked 
through  my  eyeglass,  and  saw  him  distinctly 
in  his  horse  (he  was  not  further  than  200 
yards),  writing  a  dispatch  on  his  hat,  and  au 
"~  wailing  t>y  him.  to  whom  he  gave  it, 
pointing,  with  much  earnestness,  in  one  direc- 
tion again  and  again.  "I  see  enough,"  t 
said,  and  gave  the  glass  to  another,  saying, 
"Observe  which  way  that  gentleman  goes.  ' 
He  galloped  off  as  directed,  and  1  knew  at 
once,  as  I  thought,  where  the  attack  was  to 
be  made,  for  I  knew  it  was  my  weakest  pinnt. 
I  prepared  accordingly,  and  it  answered;  of 
such  use,  I  always  maintained,  are  glasses. 
The  name  of  this  fellow  was  "  Oiilla.*'  Lat- 
terly, I  would  not  let  him  come  near  me,  and 
had  him  always  observed  —  so  he  could  not 
shift  his  quarters.  When  I  was  at  Paris  as 
imbassador,  he  begged  me  to  get  his  accounts 
with  Soult  settled.  "How  can  I."  I  said, 
laughing,  "  when  we  made  such  use  of  you  as 
we  did  f"  However,  he  got  it  done.  After 
his  death  a  Frenchman  came  to  me  in  London, 
and  said,  after  vaporing  about  Oiilla's  ser- 
vices, and  declaring  that  Ai  had  won  every 
battle  and  saved  Europe,  "  Here  are  his  me- 
moirs; shall  I  publish  or  not?"  I  saw  his 
drift  and  said,  "  Do  as  you  please ;  you  must 
know  that  he  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  spy. "    I  heard  no  more  of  him. 

After  the  Battle  of  Viiioria  the  Spaniards 
said  to  me,  "  Vou  came  over  the  English 
'  Meudon  '  (Basque  name  for  chain  of  hills). 
Your  Black  Prince  came  over  them,  and  then 
he  fought  the  battle  for  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel ; 
at  that  old  castle  he  had  his  headquarters. 
This  agrees  with  the  account  in  Froissarl. 

1  often  said  Spain  would  be  the  ruin  of 
Buonaparte ;  a  Conqueror  must  go  on  —  like  a 
cannon-ball ;  if  it  rebounds,  its  career  is  over. 
It  was  reported  at  one  time  that  Buonaparte 
was  coming  to  take  the  command  in  Spain. 
I  should  have  considered  his  name  equal  to 
an  additional  40,000  men. 

Moscow  was  burnt  by  the  irregularity  of 
Napoleon's  own  soldiers. 

Alter  his  marriage  Mettemich  wa»  sent  to 
Paris  to  sound  him,  and  see  if  he  meant  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  report  on  his  charactci.  HI* 
I  answer  was,  as  he  told  me,  in  these  void*; 
I  "He  I* unaltered." 
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Napoleon  was  at  one  time  a  great  econo- 
mist, lie  said,  l>etween  St.  Cloud  and  Paris, 
to  Lauriston,  '*  Why  does  not  the  carriage  go 
faster.?'*  "It  would,"  said  Lauriston,  "if 
more  oats  were  allowed.'* 

**  When  Marshal  Ney  left  Paris  was  he  re- 
solved to  go  over  to  Buonaparte  ?"  Mr.  Mit- 
ford  asked  the  Duke.  *' I  should  say  not," 
was  the  reply,  "  but  it  is  impossible  to  an- 
swer for  men  under  certain  circumstances,  or 
to  sav  what  they  will  or  will  not  do."  The 
BourSons  had  made  some  alterations  in  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  I  am 
told  when  he  left  Paris  he  took  the  old  deco- 
ration with  him  as  well  as  the  new. 

The  duke  said  of  Talleyrand,  "  Yes,  he 
is  still  living.     Le  diable  en  a  peur." 

**I  never  saw  Buonaparte,"  observed  the 
duke,  "  though  he  was  once,  during  the  Bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
me.  .  .  .  Waterloo!  *  Two  such  armies  so 
well  trained,  so  well  officered  1  It  was  a  bat- 
tle of  giants.  De  Lancey  was  killed  at  my 
side;  a  ball  broke  his  horse's  back,  knocked 
him  over,  and  he  rebounded  after  his  fall.  I 
was  very  sorry,  but  there  is  no  time  for  sor- 
row in  a  battle.  He  was  taken  to  a  bam.  I 
saw  him  next  day.  He  seemed  much  better. 
I  said,  *Why  de  Lancey,  you'll  be  like  the 
man  in  "Castle  Rackrcnt,"  you  will  know 
what  people  said  of  you  after  your  death." 
Never  saw  him  more." 

Buonaparte  asked  Soult  whom  he  had  sent 
to  Grouchy.  Soult  said,  **Un  officier." 
"  One !  "  he  replied.  '*  Ah  mon  pauvre  Ber- 
thier  il  aurait  envoy^  quatre^ 

At  W^aterloo  Buonaparte  had  the  finest 
army  he  ever  had  in  his  life,  full  of  enthu- 
siasm. Everything  up  to  the  battle  had 
turned  out  favorable  to  his  wishes.  He  was 
at  his  acme  at  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  and  de- 
clined gradually  afterwards. 

Buonaparte  was  as  clever  a  man  as  ever 
was,  but  he  wanted  sense  on  many  occasions. 
I  think  his  best  plan  would  have  been  to  have 
waited  for  the  Allied  Armies  to  have  attacked. 
Then  to  have  singled  one  out  and  defeated  it. 
Such  a  vast  body  could  not  have  remained 
assembled  without  confusion.  He  never 
could  have  hoped  to  defeat  the  Prussian  army 
as  he  did  in  four  hours.  The  Prussian  gen- 
erals won't  expose  themselves  as  ours  and  the 
French  do,  and  consequently  the  troops  are 
not  forward  in  battle.  There  was  only  one 
killed.  No  wonder  that  the  men  don't  fight 
as  well  .IS  ours.  The  way  in  which  some  of 
our  ensigns  and  lieutenants  —  boys  just  from 
school  —  brave  danger  exceeds  beliet. 

The  Duke  spoke  severely  of  the  Nassau 
regiment.  "  I  found  them,"  he  said,  "shift- 
ing their  ground  from  where  they  had  been 
stationed  at  Waterloo.  They  had  formed  the 
rear-guard  of  the  French  army  in  Spain,  and 
came  over  to  us.  They  were  alarmed  at  the 
name  of  Buonaparte,  when  they  heard  he  was 
in  the  field.  I  expostulated  with  them,  but 
they  were  so  bewildered  they  fired  on  me  as  I 


went  off.  I  said  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
who  were  with  me,  *  And  I  am  to  win  the 
battle  with  such  as  these  I  '  They  shrugged 
their  shoulders.  Oh  I  they  behavea  well  «Ster- 
wards,  but  Buonaparte's  name  had  frightened 
them." 

Creex-y  went  to  the  Duke  after  his  return  to 
Brussels  from  Waterloo,  to  congratulate  him. 
The  Duke  rejected  congratulation,  and  said, 
"  It  was  a  dreadful  busmess,  thirty  thousand 
men  destroyed,  and  a  d — d  near  thing.  "• 
When  the  Duke  was  sitting  to  Phillips,  the 
latter  asked  him,  "  Was  not  your  Grace  sur- 
prised at  Waterloo  ?  "  "  Never  till  now,"  he 
answered. 

The  duke  could  generally  appreciate 
even  political  opponents.  He  had,  writes 
Mr.  Mitford,— 

a  great  idea  of  Lord  John  Russell.  Once, 
holding  Samuel  Rogers'  arm  in  St.  James's 
Park  in  1845,  ^^  ^^^t  '*  Lord  John  is  a  host 
in  himself." 

Some  of  his  table  habits  were  singular. 
Mr.  Mitford  says, — 

The  Duke  at  dinner  always  mixed  up  all 
kinds  of  different  things  on  his  plate,  a  regular 
olla-podrida. 

Raikes,  in  his  "Journal,'*  mentions  the 
same  peculiarity :  — 

At  dinner  the  Duke  eats  with  appetite,  mix- 
ing meat,  rice,  and  vegetables  into  a  mess, 
which  fills  his  plate,  lie  drinks  very  little 
wine,  and  during  the  evening  two  decanters  of 
iced  water  are  placed  by  his  side,  which  are 
generally  empty  when  he  goes  to  bed. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  greatest 
triumph  experienced  by  this  "  hero  of  a* 
hundred  fights  "  was  not  won  on  the  field 
of  battle.  "  I  speared  seven  or  eight  wild 
boars  in  a  forest  in  Picardy,"  he  once 
said. 

The  largest  struck  the  sole  of  my  foot  with 
his  tusk,  and  I  stuck  my  lance  into  his  spine, 
and  was  turning  my  horse  off  at  the  instant, 
as  was  the  custom.  The  rest  of  the  party  set 
up  a  shout,  and  it  gave  me,  I  believe,  more 
pleasure  than  anvthing  else  I  ever  did  in  my 
life. 

Of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  his  brother 
said,  *'  Had  he  been  but  a  younger  son 
he  would  have  been  the  greatest  man  in 
Europe." 

,  getting  into  the  carriage  at  Paris  with 

the  Duke,  saw  him  lock  the  doors  inside,  and 
asked  him  the  reason.  "  A  very  good  one," 
replied  the  Duke.  "  I  have  done  so  ever 
since  I  was  attacked  here  while  driving,  when, 

*  **  A  foolish  woman  in  societTt"  uys  Raikes  Hi  hb 
''Journal,"  **once  asked  the  duke  to  give  her  an  a^ 
count  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  'Oh,'  replied  he.  *it 
is  very  easily  done  I  We  puraiikelled  them,  thev  poB- 
inelled  us  and  I  suppoM  we  pununelled  the  hjuueil.  to 
we  gained  the  day.*  " 
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if  my  assailants  had  been  lessdumsy,  I  should  '  shrill,  thrice-repeated  catl  of  the  wrj'neck. 


have  got  away.    Now  should  I  be  attacked, 

y  can  only  come  to  the  windows,  and  1 

ihouJd  lean  back  like  this"  —  suiting  his  ac- 

hU  words  —  "  and  be  as  it  were  behind 


s  else 


the  country  liere,  i 
where,  has  its  dominant  tnusical  note,  ana 
of  (he  month  of  March,  In  Potttigal,  this 
note  is  the  wryneck's  cry.  It  comes  with 
,  a  sudden,  quite  startling  music  of  its  own 
The  duke  once  observed  to  a  friend, ;  from  the  still  leafless  coppice,  lo  fell  that 


"If  any  one  be  disposed  to  grow 
with  popular  applautie,  1  think  a  giance 
towards  my  iron  shutters  will  soon  sober 
him."  With  regard  to  those  significant 
iron  shutters  Kaikes  has  a  very  impres- 
sive passage  (Jouf^'.  vol.  iv.,  p.  303). 
"Ir< 


paigns,  crowned  with  the  Battle  oi  Waterloo. 
At  that  time  he  was  cheered  by  the  people 
wherever  he  went,  and  lauded  to  the  skiea. 
Afterwards,  at  the  period  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
the  tickle  people  forgot  all  his  services,  and 
he  was  exjiosed  to  considerable  personal  dan- 
ger. 1  was  in  that  year  at  a  ball  given  by  him 
at  Apsley  House  to  William  the  Fourtd  and 
his  Queen,  when  the  mob  were  very  unruly  in 
their  conduct  at  the  gates  ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing days  they  broke  the  windows  of  Apsley 
House  and  did  much  injury  to  his  property. 
It  was  then  that  he  put  up  those  iron  blinds 
to  his  windows  which  remain  to  this  day  as  a 
record  of  the  jjeople's  ingratitude.  Some  lime 
afterwards,  when  he  had  regained  all  his  pop- 
ularity, he  was  riding  up  Constitution  Hill, 
followed  by  an  immense  mob,  ™ho  were  cheer- !  cuckot.'^thei 


ddy  I  the  time  of  bud  and  leaf  and  flower 

hand,  that  It  temps  a  Uitsie  son  manteiia. 
The   sound,   loo,  has   a   certain   mystery 
about  it,  for  though  the  notes  are  every- 
where in  the  air  and  every  dweller  here 
knows  them  well  and  welcomes  thero,  the 
bird  that  utters  them  is  very  seldom  seen. 
Shortly  after  the  cry  is  first  heard  there 
come    many  other  winged   harbingers  of 
warmth  and  pleasant  days,  with  sweeter, 
more  contrasted  song,  but  not 
my  thinking,   such 


in  every  direction.  He  heard 
with  the  most  stoical  indifference,  never  put- 
ting his  horse  out  of  a  walk,  or  seeming  lo 
regard  them,  till  he  arrived  at  Apsley  House, 
when  he  slopped  at  the  gate,  turned  round  to 
the  rabble,  and  poinling  to  the  iron  blinds 
which  closed  the  windows,  made  them  a  sar- 
castic bow,  and  entered  the  court  without  say- 
ing a  word." 

"  The  duke,"  says  Mr.  Mitford,  "  when 
past  eighty,  in  one  day, — 
I.  Went  to  morning  prayer, 
z.  Gave  away  two  brides. 

3.  Transacted  Horse  Guards  business. 

4.  Took  his  usual  rides. 

5.  Was  present  at  a  Council  and  Drawing 

6.  Looked  in  at  two  exhibitions. 

7.  Kniertained  forty  guests  at  dinner. 

8.  Gave  a  ball. 

9-  Escorted  the  last  fair  dancer  to  her  car- 
riage and  saluted  her  at  sunrise." 


louder,  c 
one   of  IhET 
promise  of 
the  wryneck. 

Among  these  later-coming  spring  har- 
bingers is  one  with  a  fuller  and  more 
musical  call,  the  hoopoe,  a  bird  with  as 
strange  a  tjote  as  is  heard,  i  fancy,  in  the 
whole  range  of  ornithology.  It  isa  (hrice- 
repeated  call.note  like  ine  wryneck's,  but 
as  deep  and  canorous  as  the  cuckoo's,  yet 
so  unlike  it  thai  I  have  more  than  once 
mistaken  it  from  far  oR  for  the  baying  of 

beagle.     Unlike   the  wryneck   and  the 

ckoo,  there  is  no  mystery  of  conceal- 
ment about  the  hoopoe,  as  of  vox  et  pre- 
Urea  nihil.  He  is  as  often  seen  as  heard, 
a  familiar  bird,  respected  for  his  lameness 
even  by  Portuguese  sportsmen,  who  bring 
the  blackbird  lo  bag,  and  look  on  jays  and 
seagulls  as  legitimate  game. 

The  bird  whom  the  greatest  master  of 
ancient  comedy  made  a  chief  personage 
of  his  great  bird  comedy  fully ju.-itifies  the' 
playwright's  selection.  The  hoopoe  is  the 
mime  of  the  bird  world,  as  every  one  who  ■ 
has  kept  a  tame  one  knows  —  a  bird  of 
high  spirits  and  quick  transition  of  moods, ' 
who  is  acting  a  part  all  day  long. 

Certainly  birds,  from  the  vulture  and- 
carrion  crow  to  the  little  grebe  and  the 
wren,  bear  out  even  more  fully  than  human 
beings  the  theory  of  the  old  Creeks,  that 
outward  appearance  testifies  to  the  inner 
nature.  They  are  fair  orfoul  to  view  as' 
their  dispositions  are  fair  or  noL  Accord- 
ingly, the  hoopoe,  with  his  fine,  curved, 
commanding  bill,  his  slim  form,  brisk  car- 
riage, bright  coloring,  and  the  magnificent 
crest  which  he  raises  or  towers  as  bis- 
spirits  rise  or  fall,  carries  his  pleasant  and' 
compliant  character  in  full  view  of  all  be- 
holders. He  comes  from  Africa  when  the 
sun  is  just  midway  between  the  winter  and' 
the  summer  solstices,  and  helps  to  make 
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these  Portuguese  woods  and  meadows 
gay,  and  the  Portuguese  welkin  resonant 
with  pleasant  sounds. 

The  part  of  Portugal  with  which  I  am 
now  concerned  is  that  region  which  ex- 
tends some  thirty  miles  to  either  side  of 
the  great  river  Douro  and  back  landwards 
to  the  frontier  mountains  of  Spain.  In 
this  district  I  have  now  lived  many  long 
years,  and  using  something  of  a  poetical 
license,  though  without  any  great  wrench 
of  the  veracities,  I  may  say  of  it  that  — 

I  know  each  lane  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle  or  bushy  dell. 

This  corner  of  the  Continent  is  in  a  way 
unique  in  Europe.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  else  quite  like  it.  If  the  reader 
will  look  at  the  map  of  Europe,  he  will  see 
that  it  is  the  only  strip  of  land  in  the  lat- 
itude of  mild  winters  which  is  protected 
east  and  north  by  lofty  mountains,  which 
is  well  supplied  by  stream  and  river,  and 
which  is  within  full  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  Only  some  of  these  conditions 
apply  to  Galician  Spain,  which  for  the 
roost  part  is  a  cluster  of  bare  granitic 
mountains,  a  sea-exposed  and  rain-tor- 
mented country ;  or  to  southern  Portugal, 
where  the  rainfall  is  too  scanty,  much  of 
the  country  sterile  sandy  plain,  and  whose 
heat  and  dryness  make  the  climate  nearer 
to  an  African  than  a  European  one. 

The  climate  of  northern  Portugal  is, 
perhaps,  not  wholly  desirable,  but  it  is  en- 
durable, and  after  considerable  experience 
of  health  resorts  on  the  Continent,  I  can- 
not name  a  better  one.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  doubted  if  any  Mediterranean  climate 
whatever  can  be  quite  so  good  for  human 
beings  as  an  isothermal  Atlantic  one. 
The  vicinity  of  an  almost  tideless  land- 
locked sea  may  bring  drier  weather,  and 
therefore  may  be  more  comfortable  to  the 
invalid,  but  to  him  who  is  not  one  the 
breezes  from  the  great  ocean  must  surely 
be  more  purifying,  healthier,  and  more  in- 
vigorating. Certainly  these  breezes  bring 
ram,  and  the  rainfall  at  Oporto  is  above 
that  of  Devonshire,  but  there  are  far  fewer 
wet  days  here  than  there.  When  it  rains 
here  it  mostly  pours. 

He  who  writes  of  springtime  in  Europe 
and  says  nothing  of  the  east  wind  does 
wrong.  Here  it  is  less  the  cold,  biting, 
and  exasperating  wind  of  England  than 
a  dry  and  bracing  one.  In  summer  it 
brings  the  greatest  heat  we  have ;  in  win- 
ter it  mostlv  comes  with  settled,  pleasant 
weather.  Yet  no  doubt  it  is  the  same 
wind,  coming  from  across  the  same  Rus- 
sian steppes,  that  nips  our  faces  and  spoils 


our  tempers  in  London  and  Berlin,  in  Paris 
and  Nice ;  but  in  Portugal  it  certainly 
does  not  bear  on  its  wings  the  noxious 
properties  of  those  malarious  Russian 
plains.  In  fact,  it  is  an  east  wind  with 
the  edge  off.  When  the  Portuguese  cast 
wind  blows,  it  is  arrested  every  day  in  the 
wooded  mountains  near  the  frontier.  As 
soon  as  the  sun  is  high  and  hot  enough  to 
warm  the  land  there  comes  a  calm,  then  a 
cool  breeze  springs  up  from  the  sea  to 
fill  the  semi-vacuum ;  the  sea-breete  dies 
away  at  sunset,  while  all  nieht  long  the 
east  wind  blows  again.  In  ^ct,  there  is 
the  common  tropical  phenomenon  of  the 
sea  and  land  breezes;  and  what  makes 
the  east  wind  pleasant  on  these  coasts  is 
that  it  comes  Altered  through  a  broad  zone 
of  pine  forest.  Science  avers  that  wind^ 
like  water  in  a  river,  rolls  onward  in  its 
course ;  it  does  not  slide  forward ;  its 
motion  through  the  air  is  that  of  a  garden- 
roller,  not  ol  a  sledge ;  and  before  it 
reaches  us  here,  if  an  go  well  and  land 
and  sea  breeze  be  in  full  working  order, 
it  must  necessarily  lose  many  of  its  evil 
properties  by  percolation  through  a  wiU 
derness  of  antiseptic  pine  needles,  and 
gather  by  the  way  the  odorous  breath  of 
those  vast  forests.  Thrice  at  least  must 
it  have  passed  through  them  before  it 
strikes  the  sea  at  Oporto.  If,  while  the 
wind  is  in  the  east,  one  goes  out  into  the 
nieht  air,  one's  lungs  are  filled  with  lonj|^, 
delicious  draughts  of  pine-scented  air, 
aromatic,  wholesome,  invigorating. 

It  would,  however,  take  a  bold  man  to 
assert  that  he  has  not  heard  these  balmy 
breezes  from  the  land  of  the  risine  sua 
opprobriously  entreated  in  Portueal;  but 
the  bad  language  mostly  comes  uom  the 
conventional  and  the  weakling.  There  is 
indeed  a  subtly  energizing  quality  about 
this  wind  that  the  occasionally  phlegmatic, 
lymphatic,  and  obtuse  Teuton  (from  Great 
Britain  or  elsewhere),  slow  to  admit  new 
impressions,  physically  as  well  as  mentally 
—  a  Philistine,  in  short,  too  often  in  body 
as  in  soul  —  cannot  appreciate.  He  is  not 
raised  but  depressed  when  the  wind  is  in 
the  east.  He  is  strung  up  so  tightly,  as  it 
were,  that  the  music  of  nis  soul  is  made 
dumb,  and  he  goes  about  a  miserable^ 
melancholy  being,  and  as  one  jaded  after 
a  debauch  of  new  wine,  who  prays  to  have 
his  moral  and  mental  fibre  relaxed  with 
soft,  rain-laden  gales. 

These  remarks,  however,  by  no  means 
apply  to  us  resident  Goths  from  the  north, 
who  have  drunk  in  the  }oy  of  many  an 
east  wind,  and  whom  1  have  invaruibly 
observed  to  be  inspirited  thereby  to  tM 
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point  of  breaking  spontaneously  into  epi- 
grams and  other  light  sallies  and  pleas- 
antries of  speech,  written  or  spoken.  We 
accordingly  love  the  east  wind  as  we 
should  love  our  neighbors. 

While  the  east  wind  blows  on  this  coast 
some  curious  natural  phenomena  at  times 
occur.  There  is  then,  as  at  home,  a  red 
and  golden  haze  in  the  west  at  sunset,  and 
in  the  east  at  sunrise  (but  more  golden 
then  than  red),  and,  both  morning  and 
evening,  more  diffused  and  glorious  than 
anything  we  can  see  farther  north. 

Near  the  Douro's  mouth,  where  the 
coast  line  is  rocky,  and  runs  north  and 
south,  a  very  beautiful  thing  is  to  be  seen 
at  certain  times  when  the  summer  wind 
comes  hot  and  strong  from  the  east.  The 
air  is  then  of  a  very  singular  clearness, 
and  the  sun  shines  with  unusual  intensity. 
Though  the  wind  blows  strongly  from  the 
land,  the  waves  are  at  times  running  shore- 
ward, high  and  strong,  quite  counter  to  it, 
urged  no  doubt  by  some  storm-force  begot 
far  out  in  the  Atlantic,  and  these  breakers 
dashing  themselves  furiously  upon  the 
black  coast  cliffs,  the  wave-crests  rising 
above  the  rocks  are  carried  again  seaward 
in  spray.  On  miles  upon  miles  of  this 
transparent  sea-rain  the  early  morning  sun 
shines  sidelong,  and  burns  in  countless 
rainbows.  Few  more  wonderful  or  gor- 
geous sights  can,  I  suppose,  anywhere  be 
seen  than  this  joining  together  by  the 
wind  in  color  harmony  of  wave-spray  and 
sunlight. 

Northern  Portugal,  the  region  I  have 
circumscribed  above  and  indicated,  is  a 
highland  country  full  of  springs  and  water 
runlets.  The  hilltops  are  covered  with 
woods  of  pine  and  chestnut,  the  waste 
land  is  overgrown  with  furze,  and  white 
and  yellow  broom,  and  flowering  cistus, 
and  the  narrow  valley-sides  down  to  the 
brooks  which  run  through  their  bottoms 
are  terraced  everywhere  into  tiny  mead- 
ows, each  one  bordered  with  vines  borne 
on  espaliers  of  wood,  and  each  meadow  is 
green  throughout  the  winter  with  grass  or 
clover,  and  in  summer  rich  with  waving 
crops  of  maize.  In  this  gladsome  land- 
scape are  set  innumerable  small,  grey, 
granite-built  farmhouses,  surrounded  by 
cattle-yards  and  lairs,  and  the  sheds  that 
cover  the  wine- vats  and  wine-presses. 
The  farmers  are  themselves  owners  of  the 
land  they  till  and  of  the  houses  they  dwell 
in,  and  there  are  signs  of  their  ownership 
in  the  richness  and  comfort  of  their  sur- 
roundings. Near  each  house  is  a  kail-yard, 
and  generally  orange  and  lemon  trees  grow 
bard  by.    Often  there  is  a  garden  patch, 


gay  with  old-fashioned  country  flowers, 
dahlias,  and  carnations,  salvias,  monthly 
roses,  and  the  like.  Very  often  there  is  a 
camellia-tree  or  two,  as  large  as  apple- 
trees  with  us,  covered  in  very  early  spring 
with  white  or  red  blossoms. 

Whatever  else  of  plant  growth  there 
may  be  near  the  farmer's  liouse,  there 
never  fails  to  be  the  broad  flat  expanse  of 
trellised  vines,  covering  arbor-wise  a  perch 
or  two  of  ground,  the  trellised  woodwork 
supported  on  tall  stone  pillars.  Beneath 
the  shade  of  the  vine-branches  the  ground 
is  trodden  flat  and  Arm  by  the  naked  feet 
of  men  and  women ;  for  here,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  vines,  all  the  summer  and 
autumn  through,  is  the  peasants'  drawing- 
room.  Here,  to  the  tinkling  of  their  man- 
dolins, they  dance  their  rustic  rounds  and 
chant  their  strange  old-world  songs  and 
madrigals. 

Through  all  this  broad  domain  of  hill 
and  valley,  the  meadows  and  woods  and 
every  bank  and  corner  of  the  land  are  gay 
with  wild  flowers,  and  the  coppices  alive 
with  the  song  of  birds.  Everything  is 
fresh  and  green  in  the  sunny  air  of  spring, 
and  everywhere  there  is  an  incredible 
wealth  and  force  and  luxuriance  of  life. 
The  great  river  Douro  runs  through  the 
heart  of  this  golden  land,  breaking  in  its 
course  from  Spain  through  three  mountain 
ranges,  and  forming  deep,  rocky  gorges  in 
doing  so.  The  last  hills  it  passes  through 
are  those  upon  which  is  built  the  city  of 
Oporto,  whose  name  and  building  are  both 
from  Roman  times,  and  which  was  the 
first  stronghold  and  wealth-centre  of  this 
ancient  kingdom.  The  city  stands  partly 
on  both  sides  of  a  precipitous  defile  formed 
by  the  river,  which  presently  broadens 
into  a  lagoon  within  her  walls ;  a  city  — 

with  vicinage 
Of  clear  bold  hills  that  curve  her  very  streets. 

And  the  broad  sea  beyond,  in  calm  or  rage, 
Chainless.alikc,  and  teaching  liberty. 

Teaching  it  so  well,  indeed,  that  it  was 
on  these  shores  and  in  the  mountains  hard 
by  that  her  voice  was  first  heard  nine  cen- 
turies ago,  calling  upon  the  nation  to  rise 
and  strike  for  its  freedom.  They  struck 
so  much  to  the  purpose  against  Moor  and 
Spaniard,  that  they  won  their  indepen- 
dence in  the  face  of  almost  incredible 
odds,  and  have  maintained  it  ever  since 
through  most  strange  vicissitudes  of  good 
and  bad  fortune.  Should  Portugal  ever 
again  come  within  danger  of  her  liberties, 
it  is  here  —  if  I  know  anything  of  the  na- 
tion—  here  among  these    seafarers  and 
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mountaineers,  my  neighbors,  that  the  best 
fight  for  freedom  will  be  fought. 

A  distinguished  diplomat,  who  had 
passed  some  years  in  Lisbon,  said  to  me 
with  some  enthusiasm  when  he  first  came 
to  Oporto,  "This  is  another  race  of  men 
altogether;  these  are  the  Portuguese  I 
have  read  of  in  history."  In  plain  truth 
they  are.  In  their  veins  certainly  runs 
much  of  the  blood  of  the  dominant  north- 
ern race  who  invaded  the  country  in  very 
early  days.  Their  looks  and  their  stature 
proclaim  it,  and  their  manly  character  and 
the  splendid  record  of  their  achievements 
prove  it. 

To  the  Portuguese  farmer  and  the  net- 
fisherman,  spring  is  the  busiest  time  of 
the  whole  year.  It  is  then  that  the  huge 
shoals  of  sardines  and  of  hake,  which  prey 
upon  them,  come  nearest  the  Portuguese 
coast,  and  are  drawn  ashore  in  nets  so  long 
and  heavy  that  I  have  seen  the  whole 
population  of  a  sea-hamlet  —  men,  women, 
and  children  —  at  the  haul-ropes,  and 
drawing  home  with  shout,  and  song,  and 
laughter,  the  harvest  of  the  sea.  Some- 
times even  this  force  will  not  suffice  for 
the  weight  of  fish,  and  one  may  see  oxen 
and  even  cows  —  for  they  too  do  their 
share  of  yoke-work  —  harnessed  to  the  net 
and  helping  in  the  haul. 

In  the  fields  the  rye  is  now  above  the 
ground,  so,  too,  is  the  barley  and  the 
wheat.  These  crops  will  be  harvested  in 
early  summer,  so  quick  is  plant  growth 
under  the  hot  Portuguese  sun.  They  are 
all  more  or  less  crops  of  the  drier  uplands, 
especially  the  rye;  but  in  the  low-lying 
valleys,  where  water  for  irrigation  can  be 
had,  maize  is  the  chief  corn  crop.  Not 
only  is  its  return  heaviest  in  grain,  but  its 
thinnings  and  its  flowers,  and  later  on  its 
withered  leaves,  make  a  continuous  sum- 
mer cattle  provender,  without  which  the 
stall-fed  beasts  could  scarcely  be  kept. 
By  the  end  of  April  the  fields  of  grass  and 
clover,  of  serradella  and  plantain  have 
been  broken  up  and  are  being  prepared 
for  this  valuable  crop.  The  fields  now, 
from  early  dawn  to  sunfall,  are  everywhere 
full  of  the  farmer's  laborers  and  his  fam- 
ily. 

It  is  in  this  same  month  of  April,  too, 
that  an  important  event  occurs  in  the  fam- 
ily life  of  the  farmer.  The  first  jug  of 
wine  is  drawn  from  the  cask  that  holds  the 
vinta'^e  of  the  previous  autumn.  Perhaps 
the  farmer  of  the  Minho  province  has 
drawn  and  drunk  this  first  jug  of  wine  in 
early  spring  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
without  a  break,  for  certainly  it  was  the 
Romans  who  taught  his  progenitors  to 


make  wine,  and  when  the  Moslem  held 
the  land  they  never  hindered  the  people 
from  their  habits.  To  this  day  the  Miiv 
hete  farmer  grows  the  vine  as  the  aDcient 
Italians  did,  still  "marrying  it"  to  pol- 
larded trees,  letting  it  run  at  its  own  will 
over  the  tree-trunk  or  allowing  it  to  creep 
over  trellis-work,  never  dwarfing  it  to  a 
bush  as  they  do  now  in  France  or  Ger- 
many. The  grapes  are  still  crushed,  and 
their  liquor  fermented  in  northern  Portu- 
gal precisely  as  Pliny  and  Cato  directed. 
As  the  province  lies  in  nearly  the  same 
latitude  as  that  of  the  famous  Caecuban, 
Falernian,  and  Alban  vineyards,  he  who 
tastes  the  Minhote  vines  must  perceive  the 
very  flavor  that  was  known  to  the  great 
poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  who  so  cele- 
brated the  winecup.* 

The  Minhote  farmer's  wine,  made  in 
September,  deposits  its  sediment  with  the 
first  cold  of  winter  and  brightens  as  the 
months  go  on,  till,  by  the  first  heats  of 
springtime,  it  is  of  garnet  color  and  clear- 
ness. By  then  the  wine  of  the  year  be- 
fore has  got  down  to  its  dregs,  and  is  hard, 
and  poor,  and  thick,  and  colorless.  There* 
fore  it  is  something  of  an  event  in  the 
farmer's  family  when  the  first  cup  of  new 
wine  is  drunk  —  fresh,  bright,  and  spark- 
ling with  vinous  beads.  In  the  peasant*s 
simple  round  of  pleasures  the  wine  draught 
counts  as  a  chief  one,  but  of  course  if  is 
far  more  to  him  than  a  pleasure,  it  is  a 
necessary  to  his  hard  life  in  summer,  — a 
hinderer  of  tissue  waste,  as  the  scientist 

*  This  applies  to  what  may  be  called  *'  annual  '*  wines 
only ;  wines,  that  is,  made  in  autumn  and  drunk  within 
the  year.  Of  this  kind  are  the  austere  red  Minhote 
wines,  and  the  common  drink  of  the  Romans  too  were 
** annual"  wines,  a  ruugh  and  astringent  li<;(Qor  wfaidi 
hardly  the  dura  ilia  messorttm  could  submit  to  in  its 
purity.  The  more  delicate  townsman  in  classic  timet 
made  all  sorts  of  additions  to  conceal  these  wine^ 
austerity,  putting  honey  and  water  into  the  wioecopk 
and  even,  though  it  seems  incredible,  sea-water  and 
(grated  cheese.  The  ** great  wines"  I  mention  in  ths 
text  were  unfit  to  drink  under  from  ten  to  fifty  rean. 
The  more  strenfrth  of  flavor,  vinosity,  and  ezcellenoe 


generally  a  wine  posMsses,  the  longer  must  it  be  kepi. 
rhis  law  of  wines  was  then  precisely  what  it  is  now, 
and  the  kin^  and  queen  of  modern  wines,  port  and  bar* 
gundy,  require,  as  is  well  known,  more  years  to  ripen 
and  grow  mellow  than  any  inferior  erowth.  The  an- 
cients appear  to  have  had  not  only  a  nner  taste  ia  wince 
than  we  degenerate  moderns,  as  their  poets  certainly 
sang  their  praises  in  more  flowing  strains  than  we  am* 
ploy,  but  they  went  deeper  into  the  art  of  wine-making 
;  than  we  have  everyone.  The  most  curious  thing  abimi 
the  processes  of  the  ancients  is  that  thouch  they  k 


I  nothing  of  alcohol  they  practically  alcohoTised  eonwof 
their  "  gre.it "  wines  Falernian  was  beyond  all  donfat 
a  highly  alcoholized  wine.  The  point  is  ton  technical 
for  discussion  here,  and  I  will  only  state  that  the  resak 
of  my  own  inquirv  into  the  matter  is  that  the  finer 
Greek  wines  must  have  resembled  the  better  growths 
of  Burgundy ;  and  the  Falernian  at  fortv  years  oMt 
become  ambery  in  color  as  PItuy  describes  it>  hnisI 
have  been  very  like  port  wine  of  a  similar  age.  identical 
in  color,  and  certainly  of  about  identical  spiritnoas 
strength. 
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would  put  it,  and  a  heightener  of  the 
nerve  energy  which  he  will  have  to  use  up 
more  and  more  as  the  days  grow  longer 
and  hotter. 

The  Venetian  centenarian  and  rational 
advocate  of  temperance,  Lodovico  Cor- 
naro,  relates  how,  in  spite  of  all  the  care 
he  took  with  his  health  and  the  fortitude 
he  used  in  abstaining  from  the  foolish 
feasting  and  hurtful  excesses  of  his 
friends,  his  spirits  annually  began  to  flag 
as  the  long  winter  passed  away  and  the 
trying  months  of  spring  began.  Then 
when  at  last  he  drank  the  new  wine  once 
more,  his  energies  revived  and  his  strength 
was  renewed  with  '*  the  prisoned  spirit  of 
the  impassioned  grape,"  though  he  was 
then  coming  near  his  hundredth  year.  It 
is  thus,  as  1  have  often  noticed,  that  our 
farm  people  here  repair  their  vigor  every 
springtime  with  the  new  wine. 

The  Minhote  vin  du  pays  has  a  pecul- 
iar sharp,  strong,  rough,  and,  after  some 
use  of  it,  not  unpleasant  flavor,  which  they 
who  drink  it  habitually  consider  essential, 
and  call  rascante.  It  is  this  quality  which 
the  farmer  means  when  he  drinks  a 
draught  of  right  Minho  wine,  and  putting 
down  the  cup  says,  **/>/«  alma  /"  (ft  has 
a  soul !)  The  wines  made  in  the  south  of 
the  country  are  richer  and  sweeter,  but 
they  are  fade  and  flavorless  compared 
with  ours  —  soulless  things.  The  exact 
value  of  a  "  soul  "  in  a  pipe  of  wine  I  find 
is  ;^2  sterling,  this  sum  representing  the 
difference  in  price  between  a  pipe  of  Min- 
hote wine  and  one  from  the  "soulless" 
vintages  to  the  south  of  us. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  re- 
gard to  the  broad  district  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  to  parts  of  the  land  far  beyond 
its  borders,  that  the  great  wave  of  adversity 
which  has  come  over  the  farmers  of  all 
western  Europe,  with  cheap  corn  from  the 
west,  and  from  the  east,  and  from  the 
south,  starving  the  peasantry  and  bringing 
discontent  and  mutiny  in  its  train,  has 
never  reached  this  corner  of  the  continent. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Douro  north- 
wards to  the  river  Minho,  which  separates 
us  from  Spain,  is  the  province  of  Entre 
Douro  e  Minho — for  shortness  called 
Minho  —  a  district  a  little  larger  than 
Lincolnshire,  and  considerably  less  than 
Yorkshire  ;  not  by  any  means  a  naturally 
rich  or  productive  land,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  tillers  of  it  have  made  it  rich,  yet 
is  it  crowded  with  a  rustic  population  of 
over  a  million  souls,  who  live  in  peace  and 
plenty  and  contentment.  The  farms  are 
small,  running  from  five  to  twenty-five 
acres,  and  the  landlords  who  once  ruled 


over  broad  estates  have  ceased  from  out 
the  land,  through  no  revolution,  through 
no  sudden  roval  edict,  or  vote  of  a  demo- 
cratic assembly.  No  land  act  was  ever 
passed  to  despoil  them  of  their  estates,  no 
ordinance  of  a  secret,  tyrannous  vehmge- 
richt,  beyond  the  law,  has  ever  confiscated 
their  rents,  nor  have  the  owners  of  them 
been  dispossessed  and  disposed  of  in 
more  summary  fashion  from  behind  walls 
and  hedges.  Yet  they  have  gone  under 
during  the  vicissitudes  of  the  centuries, 
owing  their  disappearance  into  the  back- 
ground to  sundry  causes,  the  chief  of  them 
being  their  o\ynfainMtice,  Other  causes 
have  concurred,  such  as  the  use  of  better 
methods  of  farming,  the  discovery  of 
maize,  with  its  greater  yield,  and  above  all 
the  gradual  lessening  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold  and  silver,  so  that  what 
would  once  buy  an  acre  will  not  now  suf- 
fice to  rent  a  rood  of  it.  The  result  of  all 
this  is  that  though  a  nominal  landlord  ex- 
ists as  a  person  to  whom  rent  is  periodi- 
cally paid,  he  does  not  live  on  or  near  the 
land,  and  he  has  no  interest  in  it  beyond 
the  rent,  has  no  power  over  it  whatever 
save  the  wholesome  one  for  the  commu- 
nity, that  he  can  evict  in  certain  specified 
cases  of  deliberate  and  hurtful  waste. 
The  rent  was  once  no  doubt  a  fair  one, 
but  now  it  has  dwindled  to  a  mere  quit- 
rent.*  Therefore  the  small  farmer  is  a 
yeoman  who  practically  owns  the  farm  he 
tills. 

He  is  prosperous.  I  do  not  say  so  on 
the  authority  of  returns  and  statistics. 
There  are  no  such  documents  in  this 
country,  and  I  should  not  trust  to  them  if 
there  were.  I  say  so  because  I  have  had 
a  farm  of  my  own  for  many  years  past, 
and  because  I  have  seen  much  of  ray 
brother  farmers  and  am  acquainted  witn 
their  ways,  and  knowing  the  men  I  know 
their  present  welfare. 

The  explanation  of  the  well-doing  of  the 
Minhote  farmer  is,  to  my  mind,  to  be 
found,  first,  in  his  personal  ownership  of 
his  acres  and  in  the  loving  and  strenuous 
and  thrifty  husbandry  occasioned  thereby ; 
secondly,  in  the  innate  energy  of  his  char- 
acter, evolved  through  many  generations 
of  struggle  and  of  survival ;  thirdly,  in 
certain  wise  land  laws  which  deal  with  the 
subdivision  of  estates,  and  hinder  that 
subdivision  from  going  so  far  as  to  bring 
inevitable    beggary  to    the    land-holder; 

•  It  is  evident  that  this  tenure  is  very  nearly  what 
we  know  in  England  as  copyhold,  and  many  of  its  in- 
cidents are  identical  with  copyhold.  It  is  the  largely 
predominating  holding  in  the  Minho  provmce,  though 
not  the  only  one. 
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fourthly,  and  perhaps  some  would  say 
chiefly,  in  the  imposition  of  the  very  heavy 
corn  duties.  That  it  may  be  evident  that 
this  last  sentence  comes  from  me  without 
bias,  and  indeed  somewhat  against  the 
grain,  I  beg  to  premise  that  I  am  myself 
a  staunch  free-trader.  I  can  no  more  un- 
derstand there  being  two  rational  opinions 
on  this  question  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  examines  it  impartially,  than  that 
there  should  be  two  opinions  on  the  theo- 
rem of  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse.  For 
all  that,  it  would,  I  think,  be  blindness  not 
to  see,  and  the  most  partisan  and  doctri- 
naire of  free  traders,  with  the  facts  fairly 
before  him,  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  that 
the  Portuguese  farmer  is  doing  well  to 
some  extent  because  of  protection. 

Maize  from  abroad  pays  a  tax  of  i2s,  6d, 
on  the  imperial  quarter,  and  other  corns 
are  taxed  in  proportion,  so  that  the  Min- 
hote  farmer  can  grow  these  cereals  with  a 
comfortable  profit.  In  consequence  of 
this  he  can  buy  freely  at  the  village  shop  ; 
in  consequence  of  it,  he,  his  wife  and  his 
children,  eat  well  and  sleep  warm.  Every 
member  of  the  Portuguese  community  is 
weighed  down  by  a  burden  of  protective 
duties,  varying  from  twenty-five  per  cent. 
to  seventy-five  per  cent,  or  more,  on  the 
value  of  everything  from  abroad  that  they 
eat,  or  drink,  or  wear,  or  sleep  on,  or  drive 
in,  ride  on,  play  with,  or  smoke.  The  im- 
mediate bad  economic  result  is  that  the 
Portuguese  nation  cannot  compete  abroad 
with  its  less  highly  taxed  rivals,  and  that 
the  export  of  manufactured  goods  is  prac- 
tically «/7.  Yet  with  all  this  deliberate 
flying  in  the  face  of  sound  political  econ- 
omy, the  nation,  which  never  guesses  how 
much  richer,  and  probably  how  much  more 
miserable,  it  would  be  if  it  were  more  logi- 
cal in  its  legislation,  does  actually  thrive 
and  prosper  and  live  content.  There  has 
neither  been  serious  commercial  depres- 
sion here  nor  any  shadow  of  agricultural 
distress. 

These  facts  are,  I  believe,  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  sound  free-trade  doctrine  by- 
regarding  such  universal  protection  as 
prevails  in  Portugal  in  a  light  in  which  I 
do  not  remember  ever  yet  to  have  seen  it 
regarded,  viz.,  as  being  a  long  step  in  the 
direction  of  communism.  Protection  is 
very  clearly  a  hindercr  and  diminisher  of 
a  nation's  wealth,  but  it  is  also  a  distrib- 
uter. That  Portugal  would  be  a  wealthier 
nation  than  it  is  under  free  trade  is  easily 
demonstrable ;  that  protection  abates  her 
wealth  is  provable  by  every  sound  argu- 
ment that  establishes  the  free-trade  doc- 
trine; but  it  is  not,  that  I  know,  an  ac- 


cepted dogma  that  protection  disseminates 
the  wealth  that  is  left  among  people  who 
would  be  laid  bare  of  employment  and 
earnings  by  free  trade.  Protection  is  es- 
sentially a  tax  upon  the  r^if//>r  class,  upon 
all  those  who  live  on  an  income  which 
their  own  labor  is  not  at  the  moment  en- 
gaged in  earning.  Therefore  protectioa 
is,  so  far  as  it  goes  in  Portugal,  nothing 
less  than  a  form  of  communism. 

The  free-trader  may  urge  that  the  capital 
and  industrial  energies  of  the  country  if 
relieved  of  the  oppression  of  protection 
would  find  natural  and  remunerative  de- 
velopment in  other  channels.  Undoubt- 
edly they  would  in  time,  but  at  the  cost  of 
a  social  revolution,  enormous  misery,  and 
the  bringing  down  of  the  farmer  class-* 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole  community  — 
to  the  same  ruin  that  has  overtaken  our 
farm  people  in  England.  Now,  this  is  just 
what  no  Portuguese  statesman  would  con- 
template for  a  moment,  and  what  not  even 
the  most  irresponsible  politician  in  search 
of  a  "  cry  "  would  think  of.  Nay,  more,  the 
very  manufacturers  and  their  men,  who 
themselves  subsist  by  reason  of  protective 
duties  in  a  country  entirely  without  any 
natural  monopolies  of  native  coal  or  ores, 
and  without  any  abundance  of  capital, 
would  not  listen  to  a  proposed  free  trade 
in  corn,  for  they  depend  for  their  custom- 
ers upon  the  peasantry  and  those  who 
work  for  them.  If  they  were  brought  to 
poverty  the  manufacturer  would  lose  his 
only  market.  So  that  if  by  some  miracle 
the  Portuguese  corn  duties,  which  so  ob- 
viously hinder  the  manufacturer  and  the 
small  trader  in  their  business,  were  swept 
away  to-day,  the  manufacturers  and  traid- 
ers  would  themselves  insist  on  their  re-es* 
tablishment  to-morrow.  The  antagonism 
between  the  interests  of  the  artisan  and 
the  farmer,  which  in  our  own  country  so 
effectually  bars  the  way  to  protection,  and 
even  to  its  cousin  fair  trade,  does  not  ex- 
ist in  Portugal. 

So  much  tor  the  social  and  the  commer- 
cial aspects  of  the  question  ;  the  political 
one  is  infinitely  more  important  and  infi* 
nitely  more  interesting.  Portugal,  with  a 
scanty  population,  has  held  her  own  for 
nine  centuries  against  a  powerful  neigh- 
bor, who  has  often  been  an  active  enemy, 
who  was  for  one  short  period  a  conquering 
power,  and  who  may  any  day  become  hos- 
tile again.  The  fighting  men  of  Portusal 
who  have  maintained  her  liberties,  and  who' 
once,  when  they  were  lost,  recovered  them 
by  miracles  of  valor,  have  at  all  times  been 
drawn  from  the  sturdy  peasant  classes, 
.  and  therefore  upon  their  number  and  pros- 
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perity  the  very  life  of  the  nation  depends. 
Rather  than  sacrifice  its  peasantry  the  na- 
tion would  be  willing,  and  would  be  wise, 
to  oppose  the  teachings  of  the  science 
which  discountenances  protection,  and 
utterly  to  defy  all  the  professors  of  all  the 
colleges  in  the  world. 

The  voice  of  the  economic  scientist  is  a 
sweet  voice  enough  if  he  will  not  sing  too 
long  or  too  loud,  but  there  is  a  sweeter 
one  still  to  be  heard  at  this  season  of  the 
year  in  rural  Portugal  along  wooded  brook- 
sides  and  in  the  thickets  among  the  moun- 
tains ;  it  is  that  of  the  glad  herald  of  the 
spring,  the  nightingale,  vpfK  ciyyeAof  Ifjiepw^ 
voc  uarfduv. 

I  remember  an  interesting  account  by 
an  American  of  his  travels  through  south- 
ern England  in  search  of  the  nightingale. 
At  last  he  got  within  hearing  of  the  bird, 
and  was  rewarded  with  such  a  song  as,  he 
admitted,  startled  him  with  its  C)eauty. 
To  a  cultivated  American,  a  lover  of  the 
older  English  poets  that  are  common  to 
him  and  us,  and  knowing  the  enthusiasm 
for  this  songster  which  has  been  handed 
down  through  all  the  generations  of  poets 
since  Sappho  sang,  I  can  imagine  the  hear- 
ing of  this  simple  old-world  music  repay- 
ment enough  for  all  the  vexations  of  the 
voyage  across  the  ocean.  Yet  this  Amer- 
ican writer  heard  the  nightingale  in  the 
first  week  in  June,  when  its  song  has  lost 
half  its  music,  though  even  then  it  is 
sweeter,  more  passionate,  and  higher  than 
that  of  any  bird  that  sings.  I  should  like 
him  who  could  so  enjoy  this  song  to  be 
here  in  some  mountain  woodland  valley, 

when  the  South  inspires 
Life  in  the  spring,  and  gathers  into  quires 
The  scattered  nightingales. 

This  is  no  poetic  exaggeration  at  all : 
I  have  heard  them  singing  in  literal 
"quires  "on  the  banks  of  the  Kaima  or 
Pindello  streams,  and  in  broad  daylight  as 
well  as  through  the  night.  They  strain 
their  throats  in  a  confusion  of  sweetness, 
and  their  song  mingles  with  the  rippling 
of  the  current  and  the  breathing  of  the 
west  wind,  tlie  same  divine  wood-song  that 
Hesiod  and  Homer  heard. 

It  hardly  wants  this  link  with  old  and 
simpler  ages  to  make  one  ask  oneself 
sometimes,  in  this  beautiful  land  of  soft 
airs  and  genial  sunshine,  if  the  older 
poet's  imagining  of  the  happy  pastoral  life 
was  after  all  what  the  modern  pessimist 
contends  it  is,  nothing  but  a  foolish  dream. 
Here  a  man  may  look  about  him  and  al- 
most forget  how  the  world  has  grown  older 
and  sadder.     Here  he  will  see  the  plough- 


roan  and  the  carter  guiding  oxen  in  size 
and  shape  such  as  the  ancient  Romans 
bred,  yoked  to  such  primitive  ploughs  or 
carts  as  we  still  can  see  on  Greek  and  Ro- 
man coins.  Their  rules  and  methods  of 
tillage  are  the  same  simple  and  often  fool- 
ish ones  as  the  ancients  followed  ;  the  old 
heathen  superstitions  still  mingle  with  the 
new  religion ;  the  people's  language  is 
liker  to  the  old  one  that  came  from  Rome 
than  any  still  extant,  and  ploughman  and 
wagoner  and  reaper,  the  shepherd  in  his 
goat's  skin  coat,  and  the  maiden  with  her 
distaff,  might  all  take  their  places  in  some 
such,  rural  procession  as  we  see  sculp- 
tured on  a  Roman  bas-relief  of  the  Augus- 
tan age.  The  very  aspects  of  nature,  the 
genial  air,  the  vines  and  olive-trees,  the 
rocks,  valleys,  running  streams,  the  song 
of  birds  ana  murmuring  of  bees  on  thvmv 
hills,  are  all  such  as  the  sweetest  o{  all 
pastoral  poets  used  as  accompaniments  to 
his  idyllic  song  of  a  happy  rural  life.  From 
just  such  craggy  mountain-sides  overlook- 
ing the  sea  as  Theocritus  sang  of,  and 
beneath  just  such  a  tall  stone-pine  as  he 
describes,  does  the  Portuguese  shepherd- 
lad  of  to-day  rest  to  take  his  midday  meal 
of  bread  and  olives  and  look  down  upon 
the  creeping  waves  of  the  blue  ocean  far 
below  his  feet ;  just  as  in  those  ancient  days 
does  he  bare  his  sunburnt  breast  to  the 
cool  sea-breeze  and  hears  it  in  the  branches 
overhead,  the  very  uAv  xlfidvptafia,  the  sweet 
whispering  pine  music,  that  the  poet  heard 
in  Sicily  twenty  centuries  ago. 

Travelling  through  this  Minho  prov- 
ince, this  garden  of  Portugal,  made  so  by 
man's  incessant  loving  labor,  no  one  can 
fail  to  notice  how  the  land  is  most  un- 
scientifically ill-tilled  and  every  mistake 
and  shortcoming  apparent  that  a  modern 
enlightened  farmer  would  smile  at  —  the 
"unimproved  "  plough,  made  of  a  crooked 
tree-branch,  the  "unimproved  "  cows  that 
give  but  a  fifth  of  the  milk  of  a  Gloucester 
or  an  Alderney,  the  grass-blades  slowly 
and  painfully  reaped  by  a  toy  reaping-hook 
and  carried  long  distances  on  the  heads 
of  men  and  women.  It  is  all  too  utterly 
stupid  and  old-world ;  and  yet  every  one 
is  thriving  and  content.  The  little  houses 
are  snug  and  warm,  the  cattle  sleek  under 
their  masters'  kindly  eyes,  the  tiny  grana- 
ries full  to  overflowing,  the  men  on  Sun- 
days and  feast  days  well  dressed,  well  fed, 
and  light-hearted,  the  women  comely  and 
gay  in  their  colored  bodices  and  bright 
silk  kerchiefs,  and  their  necks  covered 
with  a  sensible  weight  of  old-fashioned 
gold  jewellery.  The  valleys  are  ringing 
with  the  joyous  antiphons  of  youths  and 
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girls,  that  speak  as  plainly  of  their  content 
with  life  and  of  their  hopefulness,  as  the 
spring  song  of  the  birds  tells  of  theirs. 

Seeing  nothing  at  all  of  this,  but  with 
his  eye  only  upon  the  waste  and  back- 
wardness of  the  land,  the  stern  economist 
can  tell  us  how,  by  converting  the  little 
holdings  into  farms  of  one  thousand  acres, 
by  throwing  down  hedges  and  walls  and 
ploughing  hundred-acre  fields  with  steam- 
ploughs,  by  converting  the  yeomen  into 
farm  laborers  on  a  daily  wage,  by  intro- 
ducing shorthorns  and  Devons,  and  New- 
castle ploughs,  and  patent  grubbers  and 
scarifiers,  and  oil  cake,  and  superphos- 
phates, the  province  might  easily  double 
its  produce. 

All  this  might  possibly  be  done  with 
gain  of  wealth  to  the  nation,  but  what 
would  become  of  the  countless  households, 
each  a  centre  of  the  world  to  itself,  each 
with  its  simple  hopes  and  joys,  each  a 
nursery  of  this  sturdy  race  of  rustic  men 
and  women,  who  have  painfully  terraced 
the  hillside,  led  the  water  for  miles  along 
the  stone-built  conduits,  and  made  the 
barren  wilderness  to  smile  .'*  What  would 
be  the  lot  of  these  families,  with  the  pride 
of  proprietorship  burning  in  the  heart  of 
each  of  its  members,  each  one  a  lover  of 
his  home  and  his  country,  and  every  man 
ready  to  fight  his  country's  enemies  for  its 
freedom  ? 

The  statesman  who  has  the  destinies  of 
such  a  people  in  his  hands  is  surely  not 
wise  if  he  listens  only  to  the  barren  logic 
of  the  political  economist,  and  leaves  out 
of  his  reckoning  the  human  factor  there  is 
in  all  things  human.  He  only  is  truly 
wise  who  can  **look  before  and  after,**  and 
who  takes  into  account  the  wants  and 
weaknesses  of  human  nature  ;  who  can 
consider  each  individual  integer  that 
makes  up  the  multitude,  and  follow  out 
his  fortunes  through  the  far-off  ordeal  that 
science  is  preparing  for  him. 

From  tills  point  of  view  the  old  theory 
of  the  ideal  happy,  pastoral  life  is  not, 
perhaps,  quite  so  foolish  a  thing  as  might 
be  supposed  from  the  derision  of  it  by  the 
critic  of  farm-life  at  home,  who  sees  the 
farmer  worried  about  his  rent,  his  poor 
unlearned  brain  distracted  by  the  compli- 
cations that  come  in  the  train  of  improved 
machinery,  new  systems  of  rotation  and 
culture,  and  misleading  analyses  of  ma- 
nures and  soils ;  who  sees  the  laborer 
pinched  with  hopeless  want,  nipped  with 
cold  in  winter,  and  ending  a  middle  life  of 
rheumatism  with  an  old  age  of  imprison- 
ment in  the  workhouse.  It  is  an  unlovely 
picture  at  best,  and  now,  with  the  slow. 


inevitable  decline  of  agriculture  in  the 
north,  a  terrible  one.  This  is  the  pass  to 
which  the  rigid  economists  have  brought 
us.  Which  is  the  fool's  paradise  of  the 
two,  theirs,  or  the  poet*s  idyllic  dream  of 
pastoral  life?  Is  there  no  escape  from 
this,  that  rural  men  and  women  are  for* 
ever  to  earn  their  scanty  bread  in  bitter- 
ness, and  be  forever  denied  the  common 
hopefulness  and  joys  of  other  men?  If 
the  political  economist's  ideal  is  the  right 
and  only  one,  and  men  in  pursuit  of 
wealth  have  no  alternative  but  to  drag 
their  brother  men  into  such  misery,  then 
the  old  saying,  '*'  Homo  homini  lupus,"  is 
true.  Men  are,  then,  still  men*s  greatest 
enemies,  and  the  classic  maxim  is  true 
also,  and  gold  is  still  the  scourge  where- 
with human  beings  lash  themselves. 

These  ancient  sayings  are  not  scientifi- 
cally correct ;  they  do  not  overlook  and 
pass  by  all  human  and  humane  considera- 
tions, to  reach  a  logical  conclusion ;  but, 
perhaps,  after  all,  they  are  truer  in  the 
higher  sense  for  that  very  omission. 

Political  economy  is,  of  course,  strictly 
in  the  right  when  it  shows  us  the  straight 
road  to  wealth.  It  is  necessarily  the 
shortest  road,  but  it  leads  through  oppres- 
sion, and  mourning,  and  woe.  For  three 
generations  we  Englishmen  have  had  for 
our  goal  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ;  now  let 
us  try  to  attain  its  happiness.  It  is  the 
nobler  goal  if  we  can  reach  it. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  be  taken  to 
mean  that  sentimental  considerations 
should  make  us  forget  the  plain  laws  of 
human  societv,  or  to  contend  that  the  idle 
and  worthless  and  violent  are  to  be  yielded 
to  because  they  beg,  or  clamor,  or  threaten. 
Just  the  contrary  ;  and  I  would  use  a  very 
short  way  with  them,  if  I  had  my  will. 
Surely,  however,  there  is  a  limit  to  logic. 
and  science  may  be  a  good  measuring-rod 
and  compass  to  have  at  hand  to  test  our 
own  or  our  friend's  foolish  doctrine  with, 
but  the  worst  staff  in  the  world  to  lean  on, 
and  the  falsest  of  compasses  to  guide  our 
steps  by  alone. 

Again,  I  am  not  asserting  that  a  golden 
age  ever  existed  anywhere  out  of  a  poet*s 
imagination,  far  less  that  it  exists  here  in 
Portugal ;  but  I  will  say  this,  that  after 
travelling  over  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  I    have  found  nothing    that  so 
nearly  approaches  it.     I  have  seen  no  pas- 
toral life  so  like  what  the  poets  have  faUed 
in  their  legend  of  the  golden  age.    And 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  with  yeoman 
;  proprietorship  there  can  be  expansion  and 
,  shrinkas:e  of  welfare  following  good  or 
I  bad  luck,  or  good  or  bad  thrift,  and  there* 
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fore  the  farm  people  who  are  owners  too, 
cannot  well  reach  utter  destitution  and 
utter  ruin.  Come  what  may,  there  is  al- 
ways a  roof  for  them  to  live  under;  if 
there  is  nothing  to  sell  for  luxuries,  things 
can  never  have  got  so  low  but  that  there 
is  food  to  keep  off  starvation,  and  at  the 
worst  there  is  still  hope  left.  True  it  is 
that  toil  is  long  and  weary  here  as  else- 
where, illness  and  pain  hard  to  bear,  envy 
sordid,  jealousy  keen,  the  carelessness  of 
the  powerful  and  the  tyranny  of  the  op- 
pressor bitter,  the  disappointments  of  life 
many,  old  age  sad  and  death  terrible  (from 
afar  at  least)  to  all  mortal  men  ;  but  here 
toil  is  sweetened  by  hope  and  rewarded 
by  well-being,  illness  is  made  easier  by 
the  sympathy  and  ministrations  of  rela- 
tives, not  borne  coldly  attended  on  by 
pauper  nurses  in  a  workhouse,  and  death 
itself  is  soothed  by  friends  and  children, 
and  comforted  by  consolations  which  do 
not  always  appeal  to  those  who  are  sophis- 
ticated by  a  more  complicated  civilization 
and  hardened  by  the  neglect  and  cruelty 
it  engenders.        Oswald  Crawfurd. 


From  Nature. 
THE   BALTIC  AMBER    COAST    IN   PREHIS- 
TORIC TIMES.* 

The  prehistoric  antiquities  of  that  part 
of  the  Baltic  coast  that  lies  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula  have  something  more 
than  a  local  interest.  The  old  Prussian 
shore  —  the  land  of  the  /Estn  of  Tacitus 
and  Cassiodorus,  of  the  Estas  of  King 
Alfred  —  had  already  in  very  early  times 
a  European  importance  in  its  connection 
with  the  widely  ramifying  amber  com- 
merce of  antiquity,  of  which  this  was  in 
historic  times  the  richest  field  of  produc- 
tion. The  present  work  by  Dr.  Lissauer, 
the  president  and  founder  of  the  anthro- 
pological section  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  Danzig,  is  peculiarly  welcome 
as  giving  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  form  a 
summary  of  the  results  of  the  archseo- 
loojical  discoveries  made  in  recent  years 
relating  to  the  pre-historic  period  in  the 
province  of  west  Prussia  and  its  border 
districts.  The  author  has  divided  the  work 
into  several  sections,  corresponding  to  the 
neolithic,  Hallstatt,  and  the  successive 
iron-age  periods,  and  has  accompanied 
each  with  an  excellent  synoptic  list  of  the 
various  individual  finds. 

•  Die  ^rHhistoriscJten  DtnkmHier  d*r  Provinz 
Wtst^eussen  und  der  angrenzenden  GebUte.  Von 
Dr.  A.  Lissauer.     Leipzig:  EnglemaaD,  1887. 


Of  the  earlier  palaeolithic  age  there  are, 
of  course,  no  remains  in  this  Baltic  tract, 
which  was  still  covered  with  an  ice-sheet 
at  a  time  when  primeval  man  had  already 
begun  to  tenant  the  caves  of  Cracow.  As 
the  ice  retreated  there  was  formed  the 
great  glacier  stream  at  present  represented 
by  the  Vistula,  but  which  then  prolonged 
its  course  to  the  west,  and,  joining  with 
the  Elbe,  poured  its  waters  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  The  physical  event  which  in 
this  region  dominates  all  the  succeeding 
history  is  the  breaking  through  of  the 
Vistula  at  Fordon,  near  Bromberg,  and 
the  formation  of  the  new  channel  bywhich 
it  poured  itself  henceforth  into  the  Gulf  of 
Danzig ;  and  this,  geologically  speaking, 
was  a  comparatively  recent  consummation. 
The  author  has  reproduced  an  elaborate 
calculation  of  Jentzsch,  based  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  delta  and  the  average 
amount  of  sediment  conveyed  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Vistula,  according  to  which  the 
breaking  through  of  that  river  to  the  north 
must  have  taken  place  approximately 
about  3000  B.C.  That  the  neolithic  im- 
migration into  the  old  Prussian  land  from 
the  south  must  have  taken  place  at  an 
early  period  is  seen  from  the  local  distri- 
bution of  these  remains,  which  tends  to 
show  that  the  ice  and  snow  still  lingered 
on  the  higher  parts  of  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  from  the  fact  that  neo- 
lithic settlements  are  peculiarly  abundant 
in  the  old  bed  of  the  Vistula  itself,  Dr. 
Lissauer  concludes  that  this  immigration 
did  not  take  place  till  well  after  the  date 
when  the  river  had  taken  its  new  course. 
Here,  too,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  the  same 
entire  revolution  in  the  character  of  the 
neolithic  fauna  as  contrasted  with  the 
palaeolithic  group  of  the  Polish  caves  for 
example.  Not  a  single  representative  re- 
mains. No  reindeer  bones  even  have 
been  discovered  on  the  neolithic  sites  of 
the  lands  of  the  lower  Vistula,  though  the 
remains  both  of  aurochs  and  of  bison  have 
been  found. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  charac- 
teristic objects  that  appear  in  association 
with  the  neolithic  deposits  of  the  lower 
Vistula  are  certain  rude  representations 
of  human  and  animal  figures  cut  out  of 
amber.  These  remarkable  productions, 
perforated  as  if  for  suspension,  and  en- 
graved with  fine  lines,  are  more  frequent 
to  the  east  than  to  the  west  of  the  Vistula 
mouth ;  but  one  of  the  most  striking,  a 
figure  of  a  boar,  ranked  by  Virchow 
amongst  the  best  relics  of  the  plastic  art 
that  have  reached  us  from  the  stone  age, 
was  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dan- 
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zig.  These  amber  men  and  animals  have 
been  the  object  of  a  special  study  by  Dr. 
Tischler,  of  Konigsberg,  whose  researches 
into  the  pre-historic  remains  of  east  Prus- 
sia are  the  complement  to  those  of  Dr. 
Lissauer  in  the  western  province.  In  his 
admirable  papers  on  the  stone  age  in 
east  Prussia,  Dr.  Tischler  has  shown  that 
these  figures  are  characteristic  of  an  exten- 
sive east-Haltic  region ;  they  have  been 
found  in  the  same  shapes  and  with  the 
same  perforations,  but  cut  out  of  bone  and 
stalagmite  instead  of  amber,  in  the  Polish 
cave  of  Pod-kochanka ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  bone  figures  of  anal- 
ogous character  have  been  discovered 
amidst  the  remains  of  a  neolithic  station, 
described  by  the  Russian  explorer  Inos- 
tranzcff,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Ladoga.  From  these  and  other  parallels. 
Dr.  Tischler  has  been  able  to  establish 
the  existence  of  a  distinct  east-Baltic 
stone  province  extending  from  the  Oder 
to  the  Lake  of  Ladoga,  and  in  all  probabil- 
ity to  the  Onega  shores,  and  including  not 
only  the  provinces  of  east  and  west  Prus- 
sia but  the  greater  part  of  Poland.  The 
relation  of  these  northern  "  idols  "  to  the 
clay  figures  of  men  and  animals  found  in 
the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  in  the  pile  set- 
tlements of  Lai  bach,  and  some  of  the 
pre-historic  sites  of  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania, where  one  has  been  found  of  alabas- 
ter, and  the  relation  again  of  these  latter 
to  the  *'  Pallas  "  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  Tro- 
jan excavations,  or  the  rude  "Carian" 
and  Cypriote  figures,  suggest  wide  and 
far-reaching  inquiries  on  which  it  is  im- 
possible here  to  embark. 

Of  the  bronze  age,  pure  and  simple, 
there  are  very  scanty  remains  in  these 
east- Baltic  coast-lands ;  though  there  are 
sufficient  examples  both  of  Hungarian  and 
west-Baltic  forms,  to  show  that  before  the 
close  of  the  period  in  central  and  north- 
western Europe  its  arts  were  already  tak- 
ing root  in  this  region.  Dr.  Lissauer*s 
remarks  on  what  he  terms  the  "  so-called 
bronze  age,'*  but  which,  in  the  greater 
part  of  our  Continent  at  least,  represents 
a  very  well-defined  stage  of  culture,  reflect 
an  attitude  of  mind  not  yet  wholly  extinct 
amongst  German  scholars.  How  far  the 
Hallstatt  culture  can  in  this  district  be 
regarded  as  the  immediate  successor  of 
that  of  neolithic  times  is  a  question,  how- 
ever, of  comparatively  secondary  impor- 
tance. The  main  fact  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  is  that  it  is  only  in  the  transitional 
age  that  takes  its  name  from  the  great 
Salzkammergut  Cemetery,  and  when  iron 
was  already  coming  into  use,  that  we  have 


the  evidence  of  intimate  and  extended  re> 
lations  between  the  amber  coast  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  lands  to  the  south  aod 
south-east  The  importance  of  this  fact 
in  its  bearing  on  the  early  course  of  the 
amber  trade  does  not  .seem  to  me  to  be 
clearly  brought  out  by  Dr.  Lissauer.  Mod- 
telius,  however,  has  conclusively  shown 
that  throughout  the  earlier  and  purer 
bronze  age  in  central  and  north-western 
Europe  the  source  of  the  amber  supply 
was  not  the  east  Baltic,  but  the  coast  6i 
Jutland  and  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and 
Weser,  where,  as  Miillenhoff  has  demon- 
strated on  purely  literary  grounds,  lay  the 
Amber  Islands  of  Pytheas.  The  main 
course  of  this  early  commerce,  as  indicated 
by  the  connection  of  the  bronze-age  forms 
discovered,  was  up  the  course  of  the 
Elbe ;  and  the  first  appearance  of  an  in* 
trusive  southern  culture  at  the  Vistula 
mouth  in  Hallstatt  times  shows  that  it  was 
not  till  this  comparatively  recent  period 
that  the  Baltic  amber  route  was  opened 
up.  But,  when  once  this,  then  probably 
as  now,  far  more  prolific  field  was  known, 
southern  commerce  showed  more  and 
more  a  tendency  to  follow  this  route,  to 
the  final  desertion  of  the  older  line  to  the 
north-west.  Among  the  most  characteris- 
tic evidences  of  the  trade  relations  thus 
established  between  the  old  Prussian  am- 
ber coast  and  the  Mediterranean  may  be 
cited  the  discovery  of  a  "cordoned" 
bronze  bucket  of  the  class  common  to 
northern  and  southern  Italy,  and  of  which 
large  finds  have  come  to  light  in  southern 
Hungary,  —  a  class  of  objects  which  there 
seems  no  longer  any  warrant  for  qualify- 
ing, as  Dr.  Lissauer  does,  as  "Etruscan," 
but  which,  as  Helbig  has  shown,  may  very 
well  represent  an  old  Chalcidian  fabric 
A  whole  succession  of  finds  of  Greek  coins 
further  mark  in  somewhat  later  times  the 
continued  intercourse  with  the  south.  Dr. 
Lissauer  apparently  accepts  the  much- 
disputed  Schubin  find  of  archaic  coins  of 
Athens  and  Erchomenos,  and  thou^s^h  the 
inclusion  in  this  sixth-century  hoard  of 
two  later  pieces  of  Athens  and  Miletus, 
and  a  modern  Siamese  coin,  render  the 
circumstances  of  the  find  open  to  grave 
suspiciou,  the  later  series  of  discoveries 
of  coins  of  Thasos,  Macedon,  etc.,  extend- 
ing from  Hungary  to  Gothland,  throws  a 
retrospective  light  on  the  probable  direc- 
tion followed  by  one  branch  of  this  Baltic 
commerce.  It  appears  equally  clear,  how* 
ever,  both  from  archseological  and  historic 
sources,  that  another  line  crossed  the 
Julian  Alps  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
finding  in  all  probability  its  southern  con* 
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tinuation  by  the  east- Adriatic  coasting- 
route.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
the  route  followed  by  those  who,  in  Herod- 
otus's  account,  conveyed  the  mysterious 
gifts  of  the  Hyperboreans  to  the  Delian 
shrine  of  the  sun-god  —  a  mission  which 
seems  to  have  an  inseparable  connection 
with  the  "  sun-stone  "  islands  of  Eridanos's 
mouth  and  the  Phaethontid  maidens. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  Hallstatt  period 
in  west  Prussia  are  the  "face-urns,"  or 
cinerary  vases  with  human  features  rudely 
modelled  on  their  neck ;  and  Dr.  Lissauer 
is  probably  on  the  right  track  when  he 
compares  them  with  the  early  vases  of  the 
same  kind  discovered  by  Fraulein  von 
Torma  in  the  valley  of  the  Maros  in  Tran- 
sylvania. That  they  have  any  relation 
with  the  face-urns  of  Etruria  seems  out  of 
the  question,  especially  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  monograph  of  Professor  Mi- 
lani,  tracing  the  evolution  of  the  developed 
Tuscan  type  from  an  earlier  class  of  cin- 
erary vases  with  funeral  masks  attached  to 
them.  But  the  parallels  from  the  Maros 
valley  may  be  more  plausibly  regarded  as 
supplying  an  intermediate  link  in  space 
and  time  between  the  face-urns  of  the 
Baltic  coast  and  those  of  prehistoric  Troy. 
In  other  respects  the  ceramic  forms  that 
occur  in  west  Prussia  and  its  border-lands 
during  this  period,  such  as  the  "  twin  " 
and  painted  vases,  show  strong  southern 
and  south-eastern  affinities ;  while  the 
occurrence  amongst  the  ornaments  of 
Cypraa  moneta  and  Cypraa  annulus 
from  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean 
point  to  still  more  extensive  Eastern  rela- 
tions. Cowry  ornaments,  it  may  be  worth 
observing,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  prehistoric  cemeteries  of  the  Cau- 
casian region,  and  there  is  here  perhaps 
an  indication  of  old  Pontic  communica- 
tions by  the  Dniester  or  Dnieper  valleys 
—  lines  of  intercourse  which  Dr.  Lissauer 
does  not  seem  to  have  kept  sufficiently  in 
view. 

The  Hallstatt  culture  on  the  Old  Prus- 
sian shore  is  in  its  turn  cut  short  by  that 
to  which  we  in  England  give  the  name  of 
'Mate  Celtic,"  but  which  on  the  Continent 
passes  by  the  name  of  La  T^ne,  from  the 
Swiss  station  of  that  name.  The  Roman 
taste  for  amber  ornaments  subsequently 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  south  and  north  via 
the  Pannonian  frontier  station  of  Camun- 
tum,  and  we  have  abundant  evidence  of 
the  progress  of  Roman  provincial  arts  on 
the  lower  Vistula.  The  finds  of  Roman 
coins  become  more  aad  more  frequent^ 


and  culminate  in  the  reign  of  Severus, 
after  which  time  thev  as  suddenly  fall  off. 
There  can  be  little  cioubt,  as  Dr.  Lissauer 
has  suggested,  that  this  sudden  break  in 
the  commercial  relations  with  the  south  is 
due  to  the  great  migration  of  the  Gothic 
tribes,  who  had  before  this  time  estab- 
lished themselves  in  this  part  of  the  Baltic 
coast,  to  their  new  seats  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  Trajan's  Dacia.  Into 
the  depopulated  lands  west  of  the  Vistula 
the  new  tide  of  Slavonic  settlement  now 
poured,  while  the  older  branch  of  the  Litu- 
Slavic  race,  the  iCstii  or  **  Old  Prussians," 
still  held  their  own  on  the  amber  coast 
to  the  east  of  the  river-mouth,  as  we  know 
from  the  offerings  made  by  them  to  King 
Theodoric.  The  last  section  of  Dr.  Lis- 
sauer's  work  is  directed  to  this  Wendish 
period  of  east-Baltic  history,  to  the  "  Burg- 
wall  "  and  the  "  Bergwall,*'  the  pile-dwell- 
ings, the  characteristic  pottery  and  orna- 
ments of  the  primitive  Slavonic  race,  and 
to  the  monuments  of  their  rising  com- 
merce with  Byzantium  and  the  Arabian 
East.  To  a  somewhat  later  date,  perhaps, 
may  be  assigned  the  curious  stone  figures 
included  by  Dr.  Lissauer  in  an  appen- 
dix to  his  neolithic  section,  as  to  the 
date  and  origin  of  which  he  refrains  from 
conjecture.  There  can,  however,  as  the 
author  himself  admits,  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  same  cate- 
gory of  monuments  as  the  well-known 
Kamienne  baby,  or  "  stone  wives  "  of  the 
Russian  steppes.  They  extend,  in  fact, 
in  an  unbroken  zone  through  Poland  and 
Lithuania  to  the  steppes  of  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and  find  their  anal- 
ogies in  central  Asia  and  in  the  rude  stone 
figures  on  the  Siberian  kurgans.  As  to 
the  ethnic  character  of  the  people  who 
spread  them  over  this  vast  Scythian 
region,  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of 
the  traveller  Rubruquis,  who,  when  visit- 
ing the  Polovtzi  or  Kumans  —  the  scourge 
of  mediaeval  Russia  —  actually  witnessed 
their  erection  over  the  grave-mounds  or 
kurgans  of  that  race.  Their  Turko-Ta- 
taric  origin  is  indeed  entirely  borne  out 
by  their  physiognomy,  which,  as  I  have 
myself  had  occasion  for  observing  in  va- 
rious parts  of  southern  Russia,  is  of  an 
unmistakably  Mongolian  cast,  and  their 
dress  and  accoutrements  thoroughly  bear 
out  this  identification,  the  head-gear  in 
some  instances  being  identical  with  that 
still  worn  by  some  Tekke-Tarkomans. 
Individual  divergences  of  type  in  some  of 
the  western  examples  may  of  course  show 
that  these  Mongolian  images  were  imi- 
tated by  Wendish  or  Old  Prussian,  Polish, 
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or  Lithuanian  hands.  Two  things,  how- 
ever, may  be  regarded  as  certain :  that 
the  stone  figures  of  the  steppes  are  of 
Turko-Tataric  origin,  and  that  the  date  of 
their  Baltic  reproductions  is  considerably 
later  than  neolithic  times. 

Arthur  J.  Evans. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  LANGUAGE  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  universality  of  the  idea  that  ani- 
mals can  talk,  and  that  some  few  human 
beings    have    acquired    their   languages, 
about  which  Mr.  F.  G.  Frazer  discourses 
in  this  month's  Archaological  Review^  is 
curious  chiefly  for  this  reason.     It  is  a 
direct  contradiction  to  universal  and  un- 
broken human  experience.    Nobody  ever 
did  understand  the  "talk"  of  beasts  or 
birds,  or  meet  anybody  who  understood  it, 
or  obtain  any  evidence  worth  a  straw  that 
it  had  ever  been  understood.     Some  of 
Mr.  Atkinson's  Bushmen  in  South  Africa 
told  him,  it  is  true,  that  they  understood 
the  talk  of  the  apes  to  each  other ;  but  he 
did  not  believe  them,  or,  we  imagine,  think 
it  probable  that  they  believed  themselves. 
The  statement  was  only  rudimentary  brag- 
ging. Most  ideas  widely  entertained,  even 
that  of  the  hibernation  of  swallows  under 
water,  have  a  basis  of  some  sort  under 
them ;  but  this  one,  though  it  extends  to 
the  most  diverse    families  of  men,  has 
apparently  none.     It  is  one  of  the  few 
instances  of  pure  imagination  common  to 
the  entire  human  race.     Its  genesis,  how- 
ever, is  not  difficult  to  explain,  and  it  has 
probably  not  been  communicated  from  one 
tribe  to  another,  but  has  started  up  con- 
stantly afresh.     Beasts  do  roar  and  bellow 
and  bark  and  squeak,  birds  do  sing  and 
chirp  and  twitter,  and  it  is  certain  that 
some,  if  not  all  of  the  sounds  they  make, 
are  intelligible  not  only  to  their  own  kind, 
but  in  some  limited  aegree  to  other  ani- 
mals or  birds.    The  rook  knows  when  to 
fly  before  the  cry  of  the  hawk,  and  the  bay 
of  the  hound  tells  the  fox  of  something 
more  than  his  mere  presence.     Some  men 
living  much  among  animals  or  birds,  more- 
over, learn  to  know  many  of  their  cries, 
and  can  tell  unerringly  whether  they  sig- 
nify anger,  or  pleasure,  or  menace,  or  even 
perplexity  or  doubt.     It  is  quite  natural, 
therefore,  that  early  men,  wholly  unaware 
of  any  experience  other  than  their  own, 
and  keenly  conscious  of  their  own  igno- 
rance, should  fancy  that  if  they  were  only 
wise,  they  would  know  what  the  beasts 


and  birds  were  saying,  and  thence  deduce 
that  those  who  were  exceptionally  wise  did 
actually  know.  Solomon,  being  the  wisest 
of  mankind,  must,  they  thought,  have 
known,  and  consequently  in  all  legends 
about  Soloroan  that  power  is  attributed  to 
him,  with  this  addition,  that  he  not  only 
comprehended  the  speech  of  the  inferior 
tribes  of  created  things,  but  that  he  could 
use  their  tongues  himself.  His  thanks  to 
the  hoopoes  tor  hovering  between  him  and 
the  sun,  which  gained  those  birds  their 
feather  crowns,  out  cost  them  a  firrand 
massacre,  were  delivered  to  them  direct, 
and  in  clear  hoopoese.  It  is  probable,  too, 
that  a  circumstance  never  clearly  explained 
had  been  observed  in  very  early  ages,  and 
had  been  used  to  create  an  impression  of 
a  mysterious  knowledge  possessed  by  in- 
dividual men.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a 
few  persons  of  either  sex  have  some  un- 
explained attraction  for  beasts,  birds,  and 
even  bees;  that  "the  creatures,"  as  Mrs. 
Oliphant  calls  them,  have  a  special  con- 
fidence in  them,  and  that  on  occasion 
they  will  come  at  their  call.  We  all  know 
people  whom  dogs  will  lick  at  si|^ht; 
there  are  children  at  whose  call  loose 
horses,  otherwise  uncatchablc,  will  come 
back  to  the  halter ;  and  there  are  men  who 
can  attract  the  birds  of  the  air.  Some 
years  ago,  a  man  used  to  display  that 
power  in  the  Tuileries'  garden.s  every 
evening,  and  so  far  as  could  be  observed, 
he  did  not  distribute  any  food.  Any  man 
of  the  earlier  day  possessed  of  that  attrac- 
tion would  be  likely  to  exaggerate  it,  and, 
like  the  medicine-men  of  the  Indians  of 
to-day,  pretend  that  the  beasts  brought 
him  information  for  the  guidance  of  the 
tribes.  That  would  be  taken  as  proof 
positive  that  some  men  at  least  understood 
beast-talk  and  bird-talk.  And  there  is 
another  reason  yet,  on  which  we  have  a 
word  to  say. 

Is  it  not,  on  the  whole,  extremely  sor- 
prising  that  human  beings  understand  so 
little  of  the  meaning  of  the  sounds  made 
by  beasts  and  birds  familiar  to  them  for 
many  generations  ?  The  creatures  all  utter 
sounds.  They  all  utter,  or  at  least  they  all 
I  seem  to  utter,  the  same  sounds  to  express 
the  same  emotions.  The  love<ry  of  the 
nightingale,  the  low  by  which  a  cow  recaUs 
:  a  straying  calf,  the  grunt  of  a  pig  when  it 
sees  food,  the  mew  of  a  cat  which  wants  the 
door  opened  —  that  is,  wants  to  attract  at- 
I  tcntion  —  the  bark  of  a  domesticated  dog 
to  testify  recognition,  and  the  howl  of  an 
uncivilized  dog  as  the  moon  rises,  or  of  a 
civilized  dog  when  the  church-bells  begin, 
are  all,  to  human  ears  at  least,  unchanging 
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sounds,  sounds  with  one  meaning  and  no 
other,  and  containing  always  the  same 
notes.  The  creatures,  in  these  instances 
at  least,  utter  definite  sounds,  and  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  they  do  not  do  the 
same  on  other  occasions.  The  little  par- 
rots called  minas,  when  angry  with  one 
another,  swear  at  each  other  perceptibly 
—  that  is,  scream  with  a  note  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  the  one  they  use  on  any  other 
occasion  —  and  crows,  when  setting  their 
sentries  or  warning  their  comrades  of  dan- 
ger, utter  a  sound  more  like  a  bark  than  a 
caw.  Oxen  employed  in  field-work  listen 
to  one  another's  lows,  and  raise  their  heads 
to  attend  to  the  sounds,  which  when  they 
are  collecting  to  go  home  are  so  regularly 
the  same,  that  even  human  beings  can 
understand  their  meaning.  The  creatures, 
in  fact,  "speak,"  in  a  limited  way ;  and  as 
a  few  of  them  —  do^s  and  horses,  for 
example  —  understand  the  words  of  men, 
some  words  even  when  not  addressed  to 
them,  they  probably  understand  one  an- 
other. But  if  they  utter  sounds  with 
meaning,  and  always  the  same  meaning, 
they  use  language,' in  however  limited  a 
degree  ;  and  by  what  a  priori  reasoning  is 
it  shown  to  be  impossible  to  learn  that 
language  ?  Why,  for  example,  is  it  ludi- 
crously absurd  to  suppose  that  a  man 
studying  the  jabber  of  an  ape  for  twenty 
years,  as  some  of  the  missionaries  have 
studied  the  "clicks  "  of  the  clicking  races, 
should  learn  to  know  with  much  accuracy 
what  that  jabbering  meant?  If  it  were 
impossible  for  man  to  learn  an  unknown 
tongue  without  an  interpreter,  the  answer 
would  be  easy ;  but  we  know  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  uneducated  men  cast  among  sav- 
ages, have  in  repeated  instances  learned 
to  speak  their  language.  Cortez^s  Mexi- 
can mistress,  too,  learned  to  speak  and 
comprehend  Spanish,  though  neither  Cor- 
tez  nor  any  other  Spaniard  knew,  or  by 
possibility  could  know  at  first,  a  word  of 
Mexican.  We  are  not  saying  for  a  mo- 
ment, be  it  understood,  that  beast  "  lan- 
guage "  could  be  learned.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  human  experience  pronounces  it 
impossible ;  but  the  rationale  of  the  im- 
possibility is  most  difficult  to  discover. 
The  beast  or  bird  has  no  thoughts  ?  Grant 
this,  though  it  is  the  purest  assumption, 
utterly  contradicted  by  the  sullenness  of  a 
scolded  dog,  or  the  malice  of  a  provoked 
monkey  ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the 
matter  ?  The  parrot  has  no  thoughts,  but 
we  understand  the  parrot  when  he  pro- 
nounces human  vocables,  and  why  can  we 
not  understand  him  after  long  experience 
when  he  utters  his  own  cries,  if,  as  expe- 


rience seems  to  indicate,  those  cries  are 
always  the  same,  and  always  have  a  mean- 
ing? If  you  say  they  are  never  the  same, 
that  is  an  answer,  but  then  it  is  an  untrue 
one,  as  any  gamekeeper  will  testify ;  or  if 
you  say  they  have  no  meaning,  that  is  an 
answer,  but  then  it  does  not  consort  with 
experience.  All  people  keep  cats,  and 
most  people  are  worried  with  them  at 
night.  Let  any  reader  kept  awake  by  them 
listen  for  five  minutes  to  the  sound  of  the 
miauling  of  a  love-making  cat,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  ordinary  mew.  It  is  to- 
tally different,  and  it  never  changes  ;  and 
a  series  of  sounds  peculiar  in  meaning 
and  never  changing  are  equivalent  to 
speech.  Yet  a  man  shall  learn  more  lan- 
guages than  Mezzofanti  or  Dr.  Carey 
sooner  than  he  will  learn  one  set  of  sounds 
uttered  by  a  beast  or  a  bird.    Why  ? 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  by  incessant 
and  continuous  attention,  man  had  learned 
to  comprehend,  and  what  is  more  difficult, 
to  register,  the  meaning  of  the  cries  ut- 
tered by  the  few  animals  he  has  domesti- 
cated, say,  as  accurately  as  the  animals 
have  learned  to  understand  the  cries  he 
addresses  to  them,  had,  for  example, 
found  as  definite  a  meaning  for  certain 
barks  as  a  dog  finds  for  certain  whistles, 
what  should  we  have  gained  ?  Not  much, 
but  yet  something.  The  idea  of  the  early 
peoples  or  childlike  peoples  that  the  beast 
or  bird  could  reveal  something  worth 
hearing,  is,  of  course,  nonsense,  unless  we 
assume  —  the  exact  contrary  of  the  appar- 
ent fact  —  that  a  beast  can  converse.  That 
is  a  communication  of  thoughts,  and  is  as 
impossible  on  the  apparent  evidence  as 
the  communication  of  thoughts  by  a  little 
baby,  whose  cries,  nevertheless,  its  moth- 
er often  understands.  All  we  should  gain 
is  clear  knowledge  when  the  creature  was 
pleased  or  displeased,  when  it  was  hungry, 
when  it  was  sick,  when  it  was  surprised  or 
frightened,  —  when,  in  fact,  it  felt  anv  emo- 
tion. We  can  nearly  tell  this  much  now 
about  some  animals;  but  we  should  then 
be  able  to  tell  it  with  much  more  certainty 
and  continuance  of  conviction.  Our  ex- 
perience of  animals  would  be  much  deeper, 
and  would  be  less  strictly  confined  to  the 
individual  creature.  The  result,  we  fancy, 
would  be  a  perceptible  increase  in  the 
power  of  control,  which  would  be  further 
enlarged  by  this.  The  sound  you  under- 
stand you  can  imitate ;  and  we  should  use 
sounds  to  call  attention,  to  encourage,  to 
warn,  or  to  summon,  which  the  beast  would 
either  learn  more  readily  than  our  words,  or 
would  understand  without  learning  at  all. 
The  communication  between  man  and  the 
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brutes  which  already  exists  in  an  inchoate 
and  imperfect  form  would  be  facilitated, 
and  it  is  on  that  communication  that  man's 
authority  for  all  useful  purposes  mainly 
rests.  The  dog  who  could  understand  no 
whistle  would  be  of  little  value,  and  the 
horse  which  would  neither  stop  nor  go  on 
at  the  word  of  command  would  be  compar- 
atively  a  nuisance.    A  knowledge  of  the 


meaning  of  the  beasts*  cries  would  be 
equivalent  to  many  new  whistles,  and  give 
us  perhaps  unexpected  words  of  command. 
That  is  all  we  should  get ;  and  that  little, 
after  three  thousand  years  of  experience, 
is  as  far  off  as  ever.  It  is  more  than  that 
time  since  Nimrod,  and  we  do  not  yet  know 
for  certain  whether  a  horse  likes  to  go 
hunting  or  no. 


Xavier's  Hymn,  Translated  by  Pope. 
—  In  Charles  Butlcr*s  **  Historical  Memoirs," 
vol.  ii. ,  p.  308,  it  is  asserted  that  Pope  trans- 
lated St.  Francis  Xavier's  celebrated  hymn  to 
the  Deity.  This  information  came  from  Mr. 
Wheble,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  a 
distinguished  preacher,  and  he  obtained  it 
from  Mr.  Pigot,  also  a  Jesuit,  at  whose  desire 
the  verses  had  been  made.  Xavier*s  hymn, 
beginning  with  the  words,  O  Deusy  ego  amo  te^ 
etc.,  is  well  known,  but  the  translation  is  not 
found  in  the  collections  of  the  poet's  works. 
Here  it  is :  — 

Thou  art,  my  God,  sole  object  of  my  love, 
Not  for  the  noiJC  of  endless  joys  above ; 
Not  for  the  fear  of  endless  pain  below, 
Which  they  who  love  thee  not,  must  undergo. 

For  me  and  such  as  me  thou  deign *st  to  bear 
An  ignominious  cross,  the  nails,  the  spear ; 
A  thorny  crown  transpierced  thy  sacred  brow. 
While  bloody  sweats  from  every  member  flow. 

For  me  in  tortures  thou  resign 'dst  thy  breath, 
Embrac'd  me  on  the  cross,  and  saved  me  by 

thy  death ; 
And  can  these  sufferings  fail  my  heart  to 

move? 
What  but  thyself  can  now  deserve  my  love  ? 

Such  as  then  was,  and  is,  thy  love  to  me, 
Such  is,  and  shall  be  still  my  love  to  thee ; 
To  thee.  Redeemer,  mercy's  sacred  spring, 
My  God,  my  Father,  Maker,  and  my  king  I 

Bookworm. 


Jews  and  Inebriety.— The  Jewish  Chron- 
icle says  that  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  the  well- 
known  writer  on  the  phvsiological  aspects  of 
inebriety,  has  just  published  (Lewis,  Gower 
Street)  a  new  work,  entitled  "Inebriety:  its 
Etiology,  Pathology,  Treatment,  and  Juris- 
prudence." We  quote  two  references  to 
Jews:  "One  fact  with  reference  to  religion, 
which  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  is  that  the 
community  of  the  Jews  is  conspicuous  by  its 


absence  from  this  sorrowful  exhibition  of  9iif> 
fering  humanity,  and  puts  to  open  shame  both 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.     It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  very  few  Jews  have  been  classified 
under  the  denomination  of  Protestant,  bat  I 
have  never  known  of   such  an  occurrence. 
The  temperance  of  the   Jews  is  proverbial. 
Extensive  as  my  professional  intercourse  has 
been  with  them,  I  have  never  been  consulted 
for  inebriety  in  the  person  of  a  Jew,  while  my 
advice  has  been  sought  for  this  complaint  l^ 
a  very  large  number  of  Christians."    **  Under 
the  last  head  —  religion  —  I  have  referred  to 
the  remarkable  temperance  of  the  Jews.    In 
my  opinion  their  general  freedom  from  ine- 
briety, in  almost  every  clime  and  under  almost 
all  conditions  (there  are  a  very  few  exceptions 
to  this  rule),  is  as  much  due  to  racial  as  to 
hygienic,  and  more  to  racial  than  to  religiout 
influences.    This  extraordinary  people  has, 
amid  wondrous  vicissitudes,  preserved  a  va- 
riety of  distinctive  characteristics,  and  I  can* 
not  help  feeling  that  some  inherited  racial 
power  of  control,  as  well  as  some  inherited 
racial  insusceptibility  to  narcotism,  strengtii- 
ened  and  confirmed  oy  the  practice  of  variout 
hygienic  habits,  has  been  the  main  reason  for 
their  superior  temperance.    Even  among  tboee 
Jews  in  whom  there  has  been  an  nnusual  en- 
joyment of  alcoholic  drinking,  when  (thooffh 
they  were  not '  drunk ')  there  has  been  a  sligot 
thickening  of  the  speech,  glibness  of  toiiffiie» 
and  unwonted  exuberance  of  spirits,  evkfemy 
ing  a  certain  amount  of  alcoholic  poisoning* 
I  have  never  detected  the  existence  of  ths 
disease  inebriety.     Of  this  strong  impolae  to 
alcoholic  or  other  narcotism  I  have 
seen  a  case  among  this  distinctive  oeople*" 


Health  op  Rome.  —  Intendin|(  Tisiton  to 
Rome  need  a  caution  that  the  aty  is  at  tkc 
present  time  in  anything  but  a  state  of  salu- 
brity. By  way  of  comparison  the  last  weekly 
oflicial  returns  of  the  rates  of  mortality  per 
one  thousand  of  population  gdve  19*5  ixx  Loo* 
don  and  38*0  for  Rome,  the  latter  tnoa  show* 
ing  a  death-rate  of  nearly  cent  per  cent  higber 
for  Rome  than  London.  MaAieil 
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SHE  FORGOT  HER  WRONGS. 


Yes,  she  forgot  them  I  —  Angry  words 
That  cut  the  heart  like  sharpest  swords ; 
Yes,  she  forgot  them  I  —  Unjust  deeds, 
The  wrong  that  envy  surely  breeds 
In  meaner  natures ;  but  no  stir 
Of  baser  passions  marred  in  her 
The  conquering  power  of  purer  thought, 
Ever  remembering  who- had  taught : 
*•  Father,  they  know  not  what  they  do; 
Forgive  them  I  **  —  and  she  wishecl  it  so. 
Wrongs,  she  forgot  them,  one  by  one, 
Though  never  yet  a  kindness  done. 

A  generous  act,  a  kindly  speech, 
Would  seem  her  verv  soul  to  reach. 
And  there  remain  a  lasting  thought 
To  be  with  happy  memories  fraught; 
Unlike  cold  natures,  proud  and  vain. 
In  gratitude  she  felt  no  pain. 
But  rather  joy,  which  on  her  face 
Its  lines  of  light  knew  how  to  trace. 
I  wonder,  did  she  long  ago 
Learn  lessons  of  unfathomed  woe. 
That  she  forgets  her  wrongs  alone. 
But  never  once  a  kindness  done  ! 
Chambers' JournaL        CAMILLA  CrOSLAND. 


A  SONG  OF  EASTER. 

As  a  leaf  in  the  waning  autumn 
This  outward  form  decays ; 

It  falls,  and  the  earth  receives  it 
In  the  dark  December  days. 

And  when,  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
The  tree  stands  stripped  and  bare, 

No  life  in  its  wasted  branches  — 
Does  it  yield  to  a  dead  despair  ? 

Not  so  —  for  the  spring  rctumcth. 
And  the  skeleton  trunk  is  rife. 

At  the  breath  of  the  wind  at  Easter, 
With  the  stir  of  awakened  life. 

And  we  —  though  we  seem  as  dying. 

Still  yearn  for  a  future  bliss, 
To  awake  to  a  life  unfadino; 
In  a  fairer  world  than  this. 
Academy.  WALTER  W.  SkEAT. 


"OH,  THE  WILD  CHARGE   HE  MADEI" 

FRAGMENTS  OF  A  CONVERSATION  IN  A  COUN- 
TRY HOUSE,  COMMUNICATED  BY  MR. 
THOMAS  EAVES. 

["Three  parts,  and  in  many  ways  /*#  most  interest- 
ing ^rts  politically,  of  the  conversation  have  been  left 
unpubliRhed  by  mc."  — Mr.  Blunt's  Letter,  Tinus, 
March  a6th,  i88S.] 

•*.  .  .  And  when  already  wasted  by  tubercu- 
lar complaints. 

Their  chiefs  have  gone  to  swell  *the  sweet 
societies  of  saints/ 


1*11  run  amuck  from  Malin  Head  to  Ballin- 
skelligs  Bay, 

Feasting  my  eyes  with  fire  by  night  and  mas- 
sacre by  day ; 

ru  re-enact  the  penal  laws,  I'll  resurrect  the 
Pale, 

And  with  your  aid  obliterate  the  Irish  Bull 
wholesale. 

Against  the  pic,  *  the  unclean  beast,'  1*11  reso- 
lutely tilt. 

And   I'll  U)rce  the  population  to  adopt  the 
Highland  kUt. 

I'll  introduce  the  haggis,  I'll  abolish  Irish 
stew. 

And    I'll    scalp    each  rogue  who  dazes   to 
brogue  or  drink  of  mountain-dew. 

I'll  root  tne  shamrock  from  the  sod,  111  re- 
import the  snake, 

I'll  rase  the  peaks  from  off  the  Reeks,  and 
drain  Killamey's  lake. 

I'll  pulverise  the  Blarney  Stone,  1*11  gouge 
out  Ireland's  Eye, 

And  ship  the  Giant's  Causeway  off  to  grace 
the  Isle  of  Skye. 

And  when  I've  worked  my  wicked  will,  'mid 
shrieks  of  ghoulish  glee, 

I'll  blast  the  island  from  lU  base,  I'll  tow  it 
out  to  sea ; 

And,  acting  on  a  gorgeous  hint  I've  had  from 
Mr.  Goschcn, 

Appropriate  the  sinking  fund  to  drown  it  in 
mid-ocean ; 

That  Erin's  exiles,  homeward  bound,  across 
the  surging  main 

For  Innisfail's  familiar  shores,  may  look  and 
look  in  vain." 


My  child  went  forth  into  my  garden  fair 
Having  no  wish  or  will  to  stay  by  me ; 
But  that   I  patiently  had  followed  him  out 
there 
He  could  not  see. 

He  passed  on  from  the  garden  to  the  wild 

Where  cruel  and  fierce-roaring  monsters  lie; 
I  drove  them  back,  but  nothing  told  tl^  child 
That  it  was  I. 

He  saw  his  brothers  toiling  on  the  road, 
"  I  will  give  life  and  strength  for  them,*' 
cried  he ; 
But  that  I  made  him  strong  to  lift  their  load 
He  did  not  sec. 

Soul-thrilling  words  of  love  bade  him  rejoice^ 
And  filled  with  music  all  that  desert  place; 
And  yet  he  never  knew  it  was  my  voice. 
Nor  saw  my  face. 


And  when  the  ni^ht  came  and  his  e3res 
dim. 

And  dark  and  chill  the  mists  about  him  lajy 
He  did  not  know  my  hand  was  guiding  him 
Till  it  was  day. 
Spectator.  MkS.  OWBM. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
THE  CERTAINTIES  OF  CHANCE. 

A  MAN  once  saw  a  mathematical  friend 
of  his  tossing  a  short  stick  over  a  grating. 
Again  and  again  he  tossed  the  stick,  and 
always,  between  every  toss,  he  noted 
something  in  a  book,  with  an  expression 
of  perfect  satisfaction.  Sometimes  the 
stick  fell  athwart  the  grating,  sometimes 
it  fell  between  the  bars  ;  but  howsoever  it 
might  fall,  down  went  the  result,  or  some 
record,  the  perplexed  observer  could  not 
imagine  what.  At  last,  recalling  the  fact 
that  the  tosser  was  a  mathematician  of  the 
profounder  sort,  one  who  would  devote 
months  to  some  inquiry  belonging  to  that 
fourth  dimension  in  space  (outside  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness)  which  no  fellow, 
save  a  fellow  of  the  Mathematical  Society, 
can  understand,  he  concluded,  naturally, 
that  too  much  mathematics  had  made  that 
stick-tossing  friend  of  his  mad.  Moved 
by  pity,  he  sadly  asked,  "  What  on  earthy 
Jones,  are  you  up  to?"  Gazing  oA  him 
with  lack-lustre  eye,  Jones  replied,  *•  Don't 
interrupt,  my  good  fellow,  I'm  squaring 
the  circle  !  "  This,  of  course,  settled  the 
matter.  A  man  who  could  toss  a  stick 
for  hours  over  a  grating  might  conceiva- 
bly be  sane,  or  no  madder  than  an  average 
mathematician ;  but  a  man  who  could 
connect  with  so  absurd  a  proceeding  the 
squaring  of  the  circle,  of  which  even  math- 
ematicians have  admitted  that  **  that  way 
madness  lies,"  must  be  past  the  curing 
powers  of  hellebore,  or  whatever  may  be 
the  fashionable  substitute  for  that  mind- 
soothing  drug.  Yet  our  mathematician, 
supposing  this  story  (only  slightly  filled  in 
from  Professor  De  Morgan's  sketch)  to 
be  correct,  was  sane  enough  for  a  mathe- 
matician of  the  quadri-dimensional  sort. 
If  there  were  no  better  way  of  squaring 
the  circle,  tossing  a  stick  over  a  grating, 
both  stick  and  grating  being  of  the  right 
sort,  would  be  a  method,  and  not  at  all  a 
bad  method,  of  accomplishing  that  awe- 
inspiring  feat.  The  editor  will,  we  fear, 
strike  out  the  next  ten  pages  in  which, 
with  his  permission,  we  propose  to  show 
that  with  a  grating  of  perfectly  uniform 
and  equidistant  bars,  and  a  rod  of  regular 
form,  the  process  of  tossing,  continued 
long  enough,  will  indicate  (by  the  propor- 


tion observed  between  the  number  of 
times  that  the  rod  falls  through  and  the 
number  of  times  that  it  fails  to  fall  through) 
that  proportion  between  the  circumference 
and  the  diameter  of  a  circle  which  mathe- 
maticians love  so  dearly,  and  to  secure 
which  they  have  gone  to  such  fearful 
lengths,  beyond  even  the  seven  hundredth 
decimal  figure.  But  we  must  make  this 
matter  clear,  if  only  we  may. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  problem  as 
simply  as  possible  we  will  not  introduce 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  but 
proceed  in  a  purely  geometrical  spirit. 
Let,  then,  the  familiar  curve  called  "  the 
companion  to  the  cycloid  "  be  represented 
by 

[The  rest  of  the  proof  has  been  elim- 
inated. —  Ed.  National  Review^ 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  length  of 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  may  be  de- 
termined in  this  way,  and  though  that 
may  not  be  commonly  called  squaring  the 
circle,  it  amounts,  practically,  to  the  same 
thing.  What  Jones,  or  De  Morgan,  or 
any  one  else  would  want  with  such  a 
method  does  not  appear.  Mathematicians 
have  already  dealt  with  the  problem  so 
strenuously,  that  if  they  had  a  circle  with 
a  diameter  a  billion  times  greater  than  the 
distance  of  the  remotest  star  (say  a  billion 
times  a  million  years'  light-journey  at 
187,000  miles  per  second)  they  would  have 
the  circumference  right  within  a  distance 
which  no  microscope  could  show,  not  even 
one  of  the  kind  described  by  Mr.  S.  Wel- 
ler  as  of  the  ten-million-gas-magnifying 
sort.  Now  the  stick-and-grating  method 
would  have  to  be  pursued  by  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  earth  simultaneously  and  con- 
tinuously, for  many  millions  of  years,  to 
secure  a  corresponding  degree  of  accu- 
racy. And  this  seems  scarcely  desirable. 
However,  the  case  excellently  illustrates 
the  rigid  uniformity,  in  the  long  run,  of 
purely  chance  results.  We  use  the  word 
purely  advisedly.  Once  any  bias  is  given 
to  the  results  by  some  peculiarity  affecting 
the  chances,  the  result  can  no  longer  be 
trusted.  If  our  grating  is  not  perfectly 
uniform,  or  our  stick  not  absolutely  smooth 
and  straight,  we  shall  be  sure,  by  the 
stick-and  grating  method,  to  deduce  a 
wrong  length  for  the  circumference  of  the 
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circle  —  and  what  a  dreadful  thing  that 
would  be  !  Even  the  tossing  of  an  ordi- 
nary coin,  though  good  enough  for  the 
classical  game  of  *'  pitch  and  toss,"  is  not 
a  strictly  uniform  proceeding.  Ovving  to 
the  difference  between  the  two  faces  of  a 
coin,  and  consequent  slight  divergences 
from  uniformity  in  the  spin,  one  side  or 
the  other  is  bound  to  show  a  little  bftener 
than  the  other,  in  the  long  run.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  million  million  tosses,  instead 
of  head  (or  tail  as  the  case  may  be)  show- 
ing so  nearly  half  the  times  that  the  pro- 
portion would  not  differ  measurably  from 
one-half,  it  would  show  oftener,  in  perhaps 
some  such  proportion  as  a  million  and  one 
to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  This 
may  be  tested  experimentally  —  subject 
always  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the 
suspicions  of  the  police ;  but  it  will  be 
necessary  for  millions  of  persons  to  devote 
their  lives  to  the  agreeable  task.  Buff  on, 
and  three  others  unknown  to  fame,  save 
by  their  deeds,  have  done  more  coin-toss- 
ing of  the  scientific  sort,  than  any  who 
have  yet  lived  upon  this  world  of  ours. 
Their  object  would  seem  to  have  been  to 
show  experimentally  that  that  does  happen 
which  the  mathematics  of  probabilities 
had  already  proved  must  happen.  What- 
ever their  object,  they  achieved  among 
them  no  fewer  than  16,000  trials  to  see 
how  many  heads  could  be  tossed  in  suc- 
cession. Of  course  this  is  much  more 
than  16,000  tossings,  because  some  of  the 
trials  ran  to  a  good  many  heads.  In  fact, 
among  the  trials  there  was  one  case  of 
fifteen  heads  in  succession,  a  result  which 
seems  incredible  to  the  inexperienced,  but 
becomes  an  absolute  certainty  when  the 
number  of  trials  is  sufficiently  great 

We  shall  come  back  in  a  moment  to 
Buffon  and  his  friends  ;  but  for  the  pres- 
ent  turn  to  another  strange  case. 

Ask  any  one,  man,  woman,  or  child, 
gambler  or  non-gambler,  what  he,  she,  or 
it  would  give  for  the  right  to  toss  a  coin 
as  long  as  heads  appeared,  getting  £1 
if  tail  came  at  the  first  throw,  £2  if  tail 
came  at  the  second,  £4  if  at  the  third, 
and  so  on,  the  prize  doubling  at  each  suc- 
cessive throw.  You  are  pretty  sure  to 
find  the  sum  named  ranging  from  £2  or 
/3  to  /lo  or  j{^i2.    No  one  would  offer 


;^2o ;  still  less  would  any  one  offer  ;£ioa 
Yet,  according  to  the  theory  of  probabil- 
ities, the  actual  value  of  the  chance  is 
much  more  than  ;£ioo,  much  more  than 
;^i,ooo  —  is,  in  fact,  larger  than  any  sum 
which  can  be  named. 

This  sounds  like  nonsense ;  and  in  point 
of  fact  it  does  practically  amount  to  non« 
sense.  It  is  theoretically  right ;  but  to  be 
actually  and  practically  right,  would  re* 
quire  a  bigger  world  than  this,  with  mil- 
lions of  times  as  many  people,  all  engaged 
during  millions  of  millions  of  years,  trying 
for  prizes  on  the  indicated  plan.  That 
with  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  trials, 
the  average  value  of  the  prizes  would  rise 
to  enormous  sums,  and  indefinitely  as  the 
number  of  trials  indefinitely  increased, 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  con- 
siderations. 

Let  us  represent  the  number  of  experi- 
menters  .  .  .  [five  pages  of  demonstration 
omitted  here.  —  £d.]  Or,  as  the  cookery 
books  say,  **  Another  way,"  —  perhaps 
simpler. 

In  dealing  with  a  lottery,  if  we  wish  to 
determine  the  value  of  a  venture,  we  add 
together  such  proportions  of  the  sevenl 
prizes  as  represent  the  chances  of  getting 
them.  Thus,  in  a  common  ticket  lottery, 
if  there  is  one  prize  of  jf  1,000,  ten  of 
j^^ioo,  and  100  of  ;£io,  while  there  are 
10,000  tickets  each  valued  at  £1  (an  abom* 
inable  swindle,  of  course,  but  that  is  a 
detail,  and  unfortunately  a  very  familitf 
detail  of  lottery  schemes^  then  the  real 
value  of  a  ticket  would  be  determined  by 
adding  one  ten-thousadth  of  j£  1,000,  or 
2J.  to  ten  ten-thousandths  of  jQioo^  or 
again,  2s.  and  a  hundred  ten-thoasandtha 
of  ;£io,  or  a  third  2j.  The  real  value, 
then,  of  a  ticket  would  be  6x. ;  for  which 
any  number  of  simpletons  could  be  foond 
to  pay  ;^i,  or  £s  for  that  matter,  if  only 
the  value  of  the  chief  prize  were  duly 
dwelt  on  in  advertisements.  The  LoaitI* 
ana  lottery  successfully  offers  to  a  foolish 
public  tickets  worth  about  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  for  five  dollars.  Now  apply  this 
method  to  the  particular  kind  of  lottery 
we  have  imagined.  The  chance  of  win* 
^^^g  jC^  ^s  certainty,  or  I ;  so  we  setdowo 
£1,  The  chance  of  winning  £2  is  oo^ 
half ;  so  we  set  down  half  of  £2^  or  agiia 
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£1.  The  chance  of  winning  £4  is  one- 
quarter  ;  so  we  set  down  a  quarter  of  £4, 
or  yet  another  £1.  So  we  set  down  an 
eighth  of  ;^8;  a  sixteenth  of  £i6\  and  so 
on  continually.  We  thus  have  as  the 
value  of  all  the  prizes  put  together,  any 
number  of  sums  of  £1.  But  even  the 
non-mathematician  will  admit  that  by  add- 
ing sovereign  to  sovereign  indefinitely 
you  will  get  a  sum  larger  than  any  that 
may  be  named. 

The  proof  is  sound,  the  conclusion 
open  to  exception.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  chances  of  the  highest  prizes  are  too 
remote  to  be  worth  considering,  in  this 
world  at  any  rate.  Theoretically  the 
chances  of  winning  the  prize  resulting 
from  twenty  successive  heads,  or  more 
than  a  million  pounds,  is  one  in  rather 
more  than  a  million,  and  therefore  is  fairly 
represented  by  £1.  Yet  who  but  an  idiot 
would  part  with  a  sovereign  for  so  minute 
a  chance  of  winning  a  sum  which,  when 
he  had  won  it,  would  be  more  than  he 
would  know  what  to  do  with  ? 

Pause  we  here  a  moment,  however. 
Perhaps  this  folly,  which  seems  as  thus 
viewed  so  manifest,  may  not  be  quite  so 
uncommon,  or  the  foolish  may  be  much 
more  uncommon,  than  the  tone  of  that 
last  question  would  seem  to  imply. 

Consider  a  typical  gambling  man,  not 
necessarily  professional.  Let  him  be  of- 
fered a  wager  of  ;^i  on  some  matter  where 
the  chances  are  even.  Let  him  be  offered 
a  wager  of  two  to  one  in  pounds  where 
the  odds  are  really  two  to  one  ;  a  wager  of 
four  to  one  in  pounds  where  the  odds  are 
really  four  to  one ;  a  wager  of  eight  to 
one  (always  in  pounds)  where  the  odds  are 
eight  to  one  ;  and  so  on.  Such  wagers  as 
these  he  would  of  course  take.  He  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  take  them  when  they 
rose  to  higher  odds.  But  beyond  a  certain 
point  we  may  conveniently  substitute  the 
purchase  of  lottery  tickets.  Our  gambler 
would  most  willingly  pay  £1  for  a  ticket 
in  a  lottery  where  there  was  one  prize  of 
;^i,o24,  and  1,024  tickets.  (So  fair  a 
chance  would  be  a  novelty  in  lotteries.) 
Then  if  he  heard  of  another  lottery  where 
there  were  2,048  tickets,  and  where  one 
prize  of  ;^2,o48  invited  the  venturesome, 
he  would  assuredly  jump  at  that.    We  do 


not  know  where  the  line  could  be  drawn. 
The  history  of  the  Louisiana  lottery  shows 
that  any  number  of  idiotic  persons  would 
pay  £1  for  a  ticket  in  a  lottery  where 
there  was  one  prize  of  ;^i, 048,576  and 
only  1,048,576  tickets.  Suppose  our  gam- 
bler to  risk  £1  in  such  a  venture  as  this  ; 
having  already  risked  £1  on  each  of  a 
series  of  wagers  first  and  lottery  chances 
afterwards,  for  wagers  ranging  from  £t, 
£^j  £4^  £^1  and  so  on  to  prizes  of  ;^  1,024, 
j^2,o48,  etc.,  onwards  to  ;^524,288  and 
;^i, 048,576.  Such  a  gambler,  if  he  de- 
pones his  stakes,  pays  down  in  all  ;^2r  (it 
will  be  found),  and  before  the  decision  of 
any  of  the  ventures,  he  is  in  the  position 
of  a  man  who  should  have  paid  ^21  for  the 
right  to  venture  in  the  imagined  lottery, 
where.in  the  tossing  of  a  coin  so  long  as 
heads  appeared  determined  the  prize. 
Whatever  difference  there  is,  is  of  course 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  who,  besides  corre- 
sponding chances  of  winning;^!,  or  £2^  or 
£4j  or  the  rest,  up  to  ;^i, 048,576,  has  also 
chances  of  winning  ;^2,097,i52  or  ;^4,i94- 
304,  or  other  monstrous  sums,  if  only 
heads  run  persistently  enough. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  two  cases.  One  man  has 
staked  ;^2i  for  a  number  of  prizes ;  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  gaining  all 
of  them.  The  other,  who  has  equally 
staked  ;£2i,  can  gain  but  one  prize.  It 
might  be  answered  that  this  is  exactly 
balanced  by  the  circumstance,  that  while 
the  former  mav  lose  all  he  has  staked,  the 
latter  must  get  back  ;^i,  and  may  get  much 
more.  But  it  may  be  better  to  devise  a 
case  more  obviously  identical,  leaving  the 
one  just  considered  to  point  our  moral  — 
the  folly  of  gambling,  even  on  «so-called 
fair  terms. 

Suppose,  then,  a  lottery  in  which  are 
2|097J5i  tickets,  each  priced  at  ;^2i  ;  let 
there  be  no  blanks,  one  prize  of  ;^i,048,576, 
two  of  ;^524,288,  four  of  ^{^262, 144,  and 
so  on,  till  we  come  down  to  524,288  prizes 
of  £2  each,  and  1,048,576  prizes  of  £1^ 
making  up  the  total  number  of  2,097,151 
prizes.  In  this  case,  any  one  who  bought 
a  ticket  would  be  in  precisely  the  position 
of  one  who  paid  ;^2i  for  a  chance  in  the 
coin-tossing  lottery,  except  that  the  latter 
would  have  a  chance  of  even  higher  prizes 
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than  ;f  1,048,576.  The  buyer  of  the  ticket 
would  be  in  a  much  better  position  than 
men  who,  in  former  times,  paid  sums  as 
large  as  ;^2i  for  chances  in  national  lot- 
teries, or  who  pay  such  sums  now  for 
chances  in  foreign  swindles  of  the  same 
kind  (we  had  nearly  written  "character," 
but  there  is  an  entire  want  of  character  in 
all  such  transactions).  One  who  has  thus 
ventured  is  apt  to  consider  himself  rather 
clever  than  otherwise,  especially  if  some 
dream,  or  other  event  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  lottery,  has  guided  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  ticket^s  number.  Yet  such 
a  man  has  taken  a  venture  far  less  favora- 
ble than  that  of  a  man  (whom  he  would 
ridicule  as  an  idiot)  who  should  pay  £p.\ 
for  the  chance  of  a  tossed  coin  coming 
up  heads  often  enough  to  bring  him  a 
goodly  prize,  at  the  doubling  rate  above 
aescribed. 

This  case  shows  how  little  men  appre- 
ciate the  real  meaning  of  the  large  num- 
bers named  in  connection  with  lottery 
chances.  The  same  risk  of  loss  which 
seems  obvious  when  the  question  is  of 
tossing  heads  so  often  as  ten  times  in  suc- 
cession, seems  trifling  when  compared 
with  the  chances  against  drawing  the  lucky 
ticket  out  of  a  thousand ;  yet  tne  risk  in 
the  latter  case  is  greater  than  in  the  former 
in  the  same  degree  that  1,024  is  greater 
than  1,000. 

No  particular  harm  follows,  but  rather 
good,  when  the  chance  of  winning  a  large 
prize  is  mistakenly  overlooked  in  consid- 
ering this  particular  chance  problem.  The 
Russian  government  was  foiled  in  a  plan 
for  getting  large  sums  out  of  a  lottery,  by 
the  recognition  of  men's  unwillingness  to 
risk  anythinc:  like  the  sum  which  mathe- 
maticians told  them  ought  to  be  paid  for 
each  chance  in  such  a  lottery.  The  prob- 
lem has  hence  been  long  Known  to  stu- 
dents of  probabilities  as  the  Petersburg 
problem.  But  very  serious  loss  has  been 
sustained  because  of  men's  blindness  to 
the  converse  truth,  that  very  large  sums 
may  be  lost  on  this  method  of  doubling 
stakes  at  each  renewal  of  a  particular 
result. 

If  there  is  one  trap  which  has  caught 
more  gamblers,  even  of  the  professional 
sort,  tlian  any  other,  it  is  what  may  be 
called  the  *•  martingale  "  trap;  the  belief, 
that  is  to  say,  in  systems  by  which  suc- 
cess may  be'  secured  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, if  only  the  gambler's  pocket  is  long 
enough  to  enable  him  to  keep  on  with  his 
system  against  adverse  runs  of  luck. 
Among  the  systems  thus  devised,  there  is  ' 
one,  which  has  only  given  way  to  others  i 


because  it  seems  so  obviously  certain  ia 
its  action  that  no  gaming  **  bank  "  or  gam* 
bling  opponent  would  allow  it  to  be  con- 
tinued for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  the 
system  of  continued  doubling.  You  stake 
l^\  at  the  rouge  et  noir  table  and  lose. 
You  then  stake  £^2.,  If  you  lose  yet  once 
more,  you  stake  j^4 ;  then  (if  you  lose)  j^8, 
;^i6,  and  so  on.  Whenever  you  win  — 
and  you  cannot  lose  forever,  you  win 
enough  to  cover  all  your  previous  losses, 
and  £\  over.  At  each  trial  you  practi* 
cally  make  sure  of  winning  ;£i.  Patience, 
then,  and  you  must  win  any  number  of 
pounds. 

So  far  as  we  know,  Hombourg  and 
Baden  never  set  their  face  against  this 
system,  which  must  have  suited  them  well 
enough.  They  set  a  limit,  however,  to  the 
amount  of  stakes,  and  that  would  suffice  to 
kill  the  system.  This  may  be  shown  very 
simply  in  any  special  case.  Having  in  a 
former  example  taken  very  large  numbers, 
we  will  take  smaller  ones  here,  noting  that 
the  principle  is  the  same,  let  the  numbers 
be  large  or  small. 

Suppose  the  gambler,  anxious  to  make 
more  than  £\  each  time,  begins  with^io 
stakes,  and  let  the  bank  '*  limit  **  be  j£o40. 
Imagine  the  gambler's  ventures  divided 
into  sets  of  sixty-four.  Then  from  what 
Buffon  and  his  three  allies  did  in  the  way 
of  coin- tossing  (where  the  chances  for 
head  or  tails  are  the  same  as  the  chances 
for  rouge  et  noir,  omitting  the  bank's 
slight  extra  chances  in  the  refait\  we  know 
experimentally,  apart  from  mathematical 
calculation,  what  the  average  result  inanj 
64  trials  will  be.  There  will  be  32  cases 
favorable  for  our  gambler  at  the  first  trial, 
16  at  the  second,  8  at  the  third,  4  at  the 
fourth,  2  at  the  fifth,  and  i  at  the  sixth. 
with  one  unfavorable  trial ;  this  last  may 
occur  anywhere  in  the  series;  but  give 
our  gambler  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
put  the  run  of  six  unfavorable  tossings 
last.  Then  the  result  of  that  set  of  64 
trials  will  be  to  enrich  our  gambler  bj 
/320,  and  /160,  and  £fio,  and  ^^40,  and 
^20,  and  ;^io.  He  will  be  ;£63o  in  pocket 
out  of  those  trials.  Unfortunately  the 
64th  trial  will  cost  him  ;£640.  He  cannot 
go  on  doubling,  because  the  bank  limit 
forbids.  The  nearest  thing  he  can  do  to 
the  working  out  of  his  system  is  to  stake 
;^64o  yet  again.  If  he  can  and  does  do 
this,  trusting,  perhaps,  to  what  is  called 
*'  the  maturity  of  the  chances "  (a  most 
delusive  doctrine),  he  has  an  equal  chance 
of  winning  back  £fi^,  or  of  losing  that 
sum.  If  lie  is  lucky,  it  will  not  be  hit 
system  that  has  brought  him  luck ;  if  he 
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is  unlucky,  he  exchanges  small  loss,  all 
that  the  system  fairly  worked  out  would 
be  apt  to  entail,  for  a  large  one.  In  any 
case  he  gives  up  a  tolerably  slow  way  of 
parting  with  his  money  for  a  dangerously 
bold  venture. 

The  system,  then,  which  seems  so  ob- 
viously to  ensure  slow  but  steady  gain, 
really  ensures  slow  but  steady  loss.  If 
this  were  the  worst  that  could  be  said 
against  it,  it  would  still  be  enough  to 
deter  the  gambling  moth  from  this  slowly 
singeing  flame.  But  another  gambling 
folly  comes  in  to  make  ruin  approach  with 
much  more  rapid  strides  on  this  line  than 
the  fair  progress  of  the  system  would 
ensure.  To  end  a  loser  of  only  j^io  on  an 
average  rnn  of  sixty-four  trials,  our  gam- 
bler must  carefully  bank  all  his  gains. 
Gamblers  never  do  this.  "  Lightly  come, 
lightly  go,"  is  their  motto.  They  even 
fancy  that  bad  luck  is  sure  to  follow  any 
attempt  at  hoarding  idly  acquired  gains. 
Hence  the  loss  of  ;^64o  in  the  one  un- 
lucky run  would  probably  find  our  gambler 
with  not  £20  of  the  previously  won  £j(yyi 
to  help  in  meeting  it. 

By  diminishing  the  first  stake  in  this 
and  similar  cases,  the  gambler  can  ensure 
a  much  longer  run  for  his  money.  But 
he  must  take  a  correspondingly  increased 
number  of  risks.  Now  Bunon^s  experi- 
ments show  that  just  as  surely  as  there 
will,  on  the  average,  be  one  run  of  6  unfa- 
vorable tossings  in  64  trials,  there  will  be 
one  run  of  7  unfavorable  tossings  in  128 
trials  ;  one  run  of  8  in  256  trials ;  and  so  on. 
So  that  the  gambler  secures  no  escape  from 
eventual  disaster  by  diminishing  his  stake 
and  increasing  the  number  of  trials.  More- 
over, he  has  to  expend  more  time  in  get- 
ting his  smaller  gains  —  so  long  as  he 
does  get  them  —  and  even  a  gambler  must, 
one  would  imagine,  rega/d  time  as  of 
some  value. 

The  doctrine  of  the  "maturity  of  the 
chances,"  combined  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  "vein  of  luck,"  advanced  by  the  de- 
parted gambler  (and  rogue)  Steinmetz,  as 
the  two  fundamental  principles  for  suc- 
cessful gambling,  curiously  illustrate  the 
utter  inability  of  the  gambling  mind  to 
reason  soundly.  One  doctrine  really  means 
that  the  luck  must  change,  not  telling  the 
gambler  whether  it  will  change  Sooner  or 
later;  the  other  really  means  that  luck 
may  be  trusted  not  to  change  for  a  while, 
not  telling  the  gambler  how  long  that 
"  while  "  may  be  trusted  to  last.  And  the 
poor  simpleton,  for  even  gambling  rogues 
like  Steinmetz  are  but  simpletons  at  bot- 
tom, cannot  see  that  the  two  doctrines 
necessarily  fill  the  record  for  all  possible 


events,  and  must  therefore  be  utterly 
valueless  in  considering  the  chances  for 
any  particular  event  or  series  of  events. 
Whatever  happens,  one  or  other  law  must 
be  justified ;  but  gamblers  rejoice  at  this 
as  evidence  in  favor  of  the  two  laws,  in- 
stead of  seeing  that  it  proves  both  to  be 
worthless.  Does  a  gambler  who  has  been 
lucky  win  afresh  ?  then  the  gamblers 
around  see  in  the  case  an  illustration  of  the 
"  vein  of  luck."  Does  the  luck  change  t 
then  thev  proclaim,  with  equal  wisdom, 
their  faitn  in  the  doctrine  of  the  **  maturity 
of  the  chances."  They  may  not  use  these 
precise  words ;  on  the  contrary,  their 
words  may  be  anything  but  precise;  in 
one  case  they  may  say,  "  He  has  the 
devil's  own  luck,"  and  in  the  other  they 
may  swear  lustily  because,  having  backed 
his  luck,  they  have  lost  money.  But  the 
ideas  are  there  all  the  same.  And  since 
every  single  experience  of  every  gambler 
is  bound  to  confirm  his  belief  that  luck 
will  either  change  or  continue  unchanged, 
his  faith  in  the  fundamental  idiocies  of 
gambling,  the  "vein  of  luck"  and  the 
"maturity  of  the  chances,"  grows  con- 
stantly in  strength  and  fervor. 

The  belief  tnat  in  the  long  run  luck 
must  run  even  is  not  quite  so  obviously 
misleading  as  either  of  tne  two  the  combi- 
nation of  which  it  really  represents.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  in  a  sense ;  but  it  is  mislead- 
ing all  the  same.  It  means  so  much  less 
than  believers  in  it  imagine ! 

Consider  how  little  it  really  promises. 
If  the  gambler  when  he  loses  assures 
himself,  on  the  strength  of  this  law,  that 
he  must  one  day  recover  all  he  has  lost, 
what  an  argument  he  should  find  in  that 
against  gambling!  for  what  earthly  use 
can  there  be  in  continuing  a  process 
which,  if  continued  long  enough,  is  bound 
to  land  you  where  vou  began?  But  the 
fatal  trouble  about  tnis  article  of  the  gam- 
bier's  faith  is  that  it  says  nothing  about 
a  beginning.  It  applies  to  every  stage 
of  his  progress,  whether  he  is  in  pocket 
or  out  of  pocket.  How  little,  then,  it 
promises  can  readily  be  shown.  If  the 
gambler  is  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  bad 
at  any  time,  he  ought  to  feel  confident 
that  it  he  goes  on  long  enough  from  that 
stage,  he  will  again  find  himself  a  hundred 
pounds  to  the  bad  —  apart  from  all  squan- 
dered winnings  in  the  mean  time. 

Here,  by  the  way,  is  an  odd  paradox, 
which  is  quite  illusory,  but  it  will  do  the 
reader  no  harm  to  puzzle  himself  over  it  a 
little:  — 

If  in  the  long  run  a  gambler  must  come 
to  the  position  from  which  he  started,  it 
follows  that  if  at  any  time  he  is  just  even 
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with  fortune  he  must  come  even  again,  or 
in  a  long  enough  time  will  have  neither 
gained  or  lost ;  if  in  the  mean  time  he  gets 
a  certain  sum  ahead  he  will,  in  the  long 
run,  lose  that  sum ;  and  if  in  the  mean 
time  he  gets  a  certain  sum  in  arrears  he 
will,  in  the  long  run,  gain  that  sum  (for  no 
otherwise  can  ne  get  even).  We  may  be 
sure,  then,  since  he  cannot  be  always  just 
even,  and  must  sometimes  be  ahead  and 
sometimes  in  arrears,  by  a  certain  sum,  be 
it  what  it  may,  that  in  the  long  run  (i)  he 
will  gain  that  sum,  (2)  he  will  lose  that 
sum,  and  (3)  he  will  come  out  even.  Take 
the  second  case,  and  let  the  sum  be  ;£io. 
In  the  long  run  our  gambler,  starting  even, 
will  lose  ^10.  In  another  long  run,  from 
what  we  have  just  proved,  he  will  lose  it 
again.  Therefore,  in  a  long  enough  run 
he  will  certainly  lose  ;£2o ;  in  another  long 
enough  run  he  will  lose  another /20;  or 
£40  in  all.  And  so  we  go  on,  doubling  at 
each  stage,  till  we  eventually  show  that  in 
the  long  run,  owing  to  the  tendency  of 
luck  to  run  even,  the  gambler  must  lose 
any  sum  that  may  be  named,  however 
great  it  may  be.  Of  course,  we  may 
equally  well  show  that  in  the  long  run  the 
gambler  must  find  himself  the  winner  of  a 
sum  greater  than  any  that  can  be  named. 

This  result,  though  manifestly  not  to  be 
trusted  as  it  stands,  yet  indicates  an  im- 
portant truth,  viz.,  that  in  a  sufficiently 
long  series  of  gambling  ventures  the  ranges 
on  either  side  of  neutral  fortunes  may  be 
expected  to  be  very  wide  indeed,  while 
the  general  evenness  of  the  balance  in  the 
long  run  shows  that  the  widest  ranges  on 
one  side  will  be  matched  by  ranges  as 
wide  on  the  other.  Hence  it  follows  that 
no  matter  what  the  fortune  may  be  with 
which  a  gambler  starts,  he  is  practically 
sure,  if  he  continue  gambling  long  enough, 
to  incur  ruin.  For  whensoever  the  range 
on  the  wrong  side  touches  the  amount  of 
his  means,  there  is  for  him  no  longer  run. 
It  matters  nothing,  so  far  as  his  fortunes 
are  concerned,  that  if  he  could  go  on  in- 
definitely the  score  against  him  would  be 
wiped  off,  or  replaced  by  as  large  a  score 
in  his  favor.  Other  gamblers  may  come 
and  others  may  go ;  his  fate  is  sealed,  his 
fortune  gone  forever. 

Among  all  the  certainties  of  chance 
this  conclusion,  that  persistent  gambling 
means  loss  of  fortune,  that  the  run  of  luck 
is  running  blindly  to  ruin  (run  being  sim- 
ply ruin  without  an  **i  "  or  blind  ruin),  is 
the  most  certain  of  all.  Never  in  the 
whole  history  of  gambling  has  this  law 
been  observed  to  fail. 

R.  A.  Proctor. 


From  The  Westminater  Review. 
THE    DISCOVERY    OF    THE    SOLOMON 

ISLANDS. 

Descriptions  of  newly  discovered 
countries  and  their  inhabitants  are  ex- 
tremely attractive  and  interesting  to  almost 
every  one  who  is  not  exclusively  preoccu* 
pied  with  his  own  affairs,  or  with  those 
immediately  around  him.  But  of  all  the 
habitable  parts  of  our  little  globe  few  now 
remain  to  be  described,  and  still  fewer  to 
be  discovered.  Among  those  of  which 
the  public  knows  next  to  nothing,  and  con- 
cerning which  geographers  and  ethnolo- 
gists knew  but  little  until  recently,  are 
the  Solomon  Islands.  Happily,  we  are 
now  enabled  to  become  acquainted  with 
this  extensive  and  especially  interesting 
group  of  tropical  islands  ;  and,  though  the 
knowledge  of  them  which  is  as  yet  ren- 
dered accessible  to  us  is  partial,  and  is 
mainly  restricted  to  a  small  number  of  the 
many  islands  constituting  the  group,  that 
knowledge,  owing  to  the  scientific  charac- 
ter of  the  observer  who  has  offered  it  to 
the  public,  is,  so  far  as  it  extends,  un- 
doubtedly accurate.  For  this  knowledge 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  two  very 
interesting  volumes  recently  published  by 
Dr.  H.  B.  Guppy,  which,  though  published 
simultaneously,  form  two  separate  works. 
One  of  them  contains  a  description  of  the 
geological  and  general  features  of  the  isl- 
ands ;  *  the  other  gives  a  large  amount  of 
information  concerning  their  climate,  their 
flora,  their  fauna,  and,  especially,  concern- 
ing their  human  inhabitants.!  This  vol^ 
ume  is  also  enriched  by  a  translation,  made 
by  Dr.  Guppy  himself,  from  a  Spanish 
manuscript,  of  a  most  important  and  in- 
tensely interesting  journal,  extending;  to 
upwards  of  fifty  octavo  pages.  This  jour- 
nal, written  by  Hernando  Gallego,  one  of 
the  original  discoverers  of  the  islands, 
upwards  of  three  hundred  and  twentv 
years  ago,  has  not  hitherto  been  published. 

In  the  beginning  of  1881,  her  Majest^^s 
ship  Lark  was  fitted  out  *'as  a  surveying 
ship  in  the  western  Pacific,"  and  Dr. 
Guppy  was  selected  by  Sir  John  Watt 
Reid,  the  medical  director-general  of  the 
navy,  to  be  appointed  as  sureeon.  '*For 
this  selection,"  Dr.  Guppy  tells  us,  he  was 
also  **in  some  measure  indebted  to  the 
late  Sir  Frederick  Evans,  then  hjrdrogra- 
phcr,  who  was  desirous  that  a  person  pos* 

*  The  Solomon  Islands :  their  Geology,  Genonl 
Features,  and  Suitabihtv  for  Colonixation.  By  H.  B. 
Guppy,  M.H.,  F.G.S.,  late  Surseoo  R.N.  Loadbai 
Swan  Sonnenschein,  Lowrey  &  Co      1887. 

t  The  Solomon  IsUnds  and  the  Natives.    By  H.  B. 
Guppy,  M.B.,  F.G.S.    London:  Swan^ 
Lowrey  &  Ca     1887. 
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sessing  tastes  for  natural  history  should 
be  chosen."  Certainly,  the  wisdom  of  the 
selection  has  been  amply  justified  by  its 
results.  Dr.  Guppy  not  only  made  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  time  and  opportu- 
nity afforded  him  while  the  Lark  was 
occupied  in  her  survey,  but  brought  to  his 
interesting  work  a  mind  at  once  scientifi- 
cally trained,  stored  with  a  large  amount 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  imbued  with 
an  enthusiastic,  as  well  as  a  genuine,  love 
of  scientific  investigation.  Those  results 
are  presented  to  us  in  the  two  excellently 
printed  and  handsomely  bound  volumes 
now  before  us.  The  extensive,  varied, 
thoroughly  interesting  and  trustworthy 
information  they  contain  cannot  fail  to  en- 
sure for  them  a  cordial  welcome  from  every 
intelligent  reader  who  becomes  acquainted 
with  them.  Availing  ourselves  of  them, 
we  shall  now  endeavor  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  Solomon  Islands  and  of  the 
history  of  their  discovery. 

The  islands  constituting  the  group  called 
the  Solomon  Islands  are  very  numerous ; 
there  are  seven  principal  islands,  and 
many  small  ones,  differing  greatly  from 
each  other  in  size,  as  well  as  in  various 
other  respects.  The  seven  large  islands 
are  named,  respectively,  Bougainville, 
Choisftul,  Isabel,  New  Georgia,  Guadal- 
canar,  St.  Christoval,  and  Maleita.  The 
whole  group  lies  south  of  the  equator  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
about  a  thousand  miles  from  the  north-east 
coast  of  Australia,  and  forms  the  eastern- 
most part  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
north  end  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  chief 
islands,  Bougainville,  is  in  latitude  5^ 
south,  and  longitude  1 55^  east.  The  south 
end  of  the  most  easterly  of  the  chief  isl- 
ands, St.  Christoval,  extends  to  the  south- 
ernmost part  of  latitude  10^  south,  and  to 
the  162nd  degree  of  east  longitude.  The 
islands  form,  collectively,  a  sort  of  chain 
extending  along  a  line  parallel  with  the 
north-east  coast  of  Australia,  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Bou- 
gainville in  a  south-eastern  direction  to 
the  south-east  point  of  the  island  of  St. 
Christoval. 

The  island  of  Bougainville  is  the  largest 
and  loftiest  of  the  group;  it  is  about  no 
miles  long,  30  miles  broad,  and  "its  lofti- 
est mountain  peaks  attain  a  height  varying 
between  7,000  and  10,000  feet  above  the 
sea."  Guadalcanar,  "the  finest  and  most 
interesting  of  the  Solomon  group,"  is 
about  80  miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  is 
about  25  miles  broad.  "  Its  eastern  por- 
tion rises  in  lofty  mountain  masses,  which 
attain,  in  Mount  Lammas,  an  elevation  of 


8,005  ^cct  above  the  sea."  St.  Christoval 
is  over  70  miles  in  length ;  it  is  about  22 
miles  broad  in  its  broadest  part ;  but  its 
average  breadth  is,  probably,  about  15 
miles,  and  it  reaches  an  elevation  of  about 
4,100  feet.  The  remaining  four  of  the 
seven  islands  named  are  also  of  consider- 
able size;  Isabel  and  Maleita  appear  to 
be  each  from  80  to  90  miles  long ;  Choi- 
seul  and  New  Georgia  are  each  somewhat 
less  extensive.  Among  the  most  notable 
of  the  smaller  islands  we  may  mention 
Fauro,  which  is  12  miles  long;  Alu,  11 
miles  long,  7  broad,  and  350  feet  high ; 
Treasury,  9  miles  long,  5  and  a  half  miles 
broad,  and  1,150  feet  high  ;  Ugi,  6  miles 
long,  2  and  a  half  miles  broad,  and  500 
feet  high;  Simbo,  4  miles  long;  Savo, 
which  is  circular,  and  3  miles  in  diame- 
ter ;  Santa  Anna,  2  and  a  half  miles  long, 
and  2  broad ;  Piedu,  2  miles  long ;  and  the 
two  tiny  groups -^  the  Shortland  Islands 
and  the  Florida  Islands. 

Though  the  Solomon  Islands  were  dis- 
covered as  early  as  1567,  the  knowledge 
then  gained,  and  actuallv  recorded,  of 
their  position  and  character  was  soon 
afterwards  lost,  and  the  vague  tradition  of 
their  existence  and  discovery  was  long 
treated  as'  a  myth  which  itself  became 
almost  forgotten.  And  yet  their  Spanish 
discoverers  actually  spent  six  months, 
three  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  in 
examining  them,  and  at  that  time  took 
formal  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of 
his  Majesty  the  king  of  Spain. 

It  appears  that  only  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  present  century  the  existence  of 
the  journal  written  by  Hernando  Gallego, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  expedition  by 
which  the  Solomon  Islands  were  discov- 
ered, became  known  to  geographers.  The 
original  manuscript  was,  a  few  years  since, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Amhurst.  There 
is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum  ;  this  copy  was  purchased  of  M, 
Fr.  Michelena  y  Roiss  in  1848.  It  is  a 
translation  of  this  copy  which  is  "given  in 
great  part "  by  Dr.  Guppy,  and  which 
gives  a  detailea  account  01  the  discovery 
of  the  islands  in  question.  Gallego  ex- 
plains why  he  wrote  the  journal,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

It  moved  the  mind  of  that  most  Christian 
and  most  Catholic  monarch,  Don  Philip,  to 
write  to  his  Governor,  the  most  illustrious 
Lope  Garcia  de  Castro,  that  he  should  con- 
vert every  infidel  to  Christ.  Imbued  with  this 
feeling,  I  have  made  it  my  first  object,  by 
means  of  this  relation  ana  of  the  additions 
made  by  me  to  the  sea-chart,  to  enable  the 
missionaries  who  are  to  guide  the  infidels  into 
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the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  to  know  where  these 
places  will  be  found,  and  to  learn  how  to  nav- 
igate these  seas,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
winds,  and  how  all  dangers  and  enemies  may 
be  avoided.  This  is  my  design,  unless  I  am 
otherwise  convinced.  Let  the  curious  accept 
this  brief  discourse.  It  is  from  fear  that  its 
author  has  not  wished  to  print  it. 

"  The  governor  of  Peru,  Lope  Garcia  de 
Castro,  gave  orders  for  the  equipment  of 
two  ships  of  the  fleet  for  the  discovery  of 
certain  islands  and  a  continent  {titrra 
firme\  concerning  which  his  Catholic 
Majesty  D.  Philip  IL  had  summoned  a 
number  of  persons  versed  in  mathematics 
in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  plan  to  be 
followed.  After  selecting  the  vessels,  he 
nominated  as  general  in  command  of  the 
expedition  his  nephew,  Alvaro  de  Men- 
dana ;  as  commander  of  the  troops  {maes- 
tro de  campo\  Pedro  de  Ortega  Valencia ; 
as  the  royal  ensign,  D.  Fernando  £n- 
riquez;  and  lastly,  as  chief  pilot  —  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  journal  —  *  myself, 
the  said  Hernando  Gallego.' " 

"  The  number  of  all  that  embarked  on 
this  voyage,  including,  besides  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  four  Franciscan  friars,  and 
the  servants,  was  a  hundred.  The  prepa- 
rations were  made  with  such  alacrity  and 
willingness  that  the  ships  were  fitted  out 
with  a  despatch  that  seemed  scarcely  cred- 
ible ;  and  on  the  19th  day  of  November, 
1566,  being  Wednesday,  the  day  of  St. 
Lsabel,  the  two  ships  sailed  from  Callao, 
the  port  of  the  City  of  Kings." 

The  two  ships  sailed  westerly  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Gallego  recorded  in 
his  journal  the  course  they  pursued  and 
the  distance  they  accomplished  each  day. 
Buoyed  up  with  hope,  the  crews  believed, 
day  after  day,  that  they  were  on  the  point 
of  discovering  the  land ;  but,  when  the 
last  day  of  the  year  arrived,  and  still  no 
land  was  to  be  seen,  their  courage  began 
to  give  way.  **  The  pilots  told  me,"  writes 
Gallego  in  his  journal,  *'that  I  was  the 
only  person  who  was  not  disheartened 
after  having  sailed  so  many  leagues  with- 
out seeing  land,  and  when  I  told  them  that 
they  would  suffer  no  ill,  and  that,  with  the 
favor  of  God,  they  would  see  the  land  at 
the  end  of  January,  they  all  kept  silent, 
and  made  no  reply." 

Gallego  seems  to  have  been  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  expedition  —  the  one  who  kept 
up  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  crews.  On 
the  1 2th  of  January  he  writes  :  — 

They  signalled  from  the  Almiranta  [the 
General's  ship]  to  ask  where  the  land  should 
be.  I  replied  that  it  lay,  in  my  opinion,  300 
leagues  away,  and  that  at  all  events  we  should 


not  si^ht  it  until  the  end  of  the  month.  At 
this  time  some  of  the  people  began  to  doabt 
whether  we  should  ever  see  the  land.  But  I 
always  told  them  that,  if  God  was  with  them» 
it  would  be  His  pleasure  that  they  should  not 
suffer  ill. 

Happily,  in  this  instance,  Gallego  did 
not  prove  a  true  prophet;  but  do  doubt 
his  false  prophecy  was  willingly  forgiven 
him.  I nstead  of  wai ti ng  anxi oushr  till  the 
end  of  the  month  for  the  sight  ot  land,  it 
was  found  on  the  15th. 

A  seaman  went  to  the  top,  and  discovered 
land  in  the  shape  of  a  small  island.  .  .  .  We 
were  about  six  leagues  from  it,  because,  being 
a  low  island,  it  could  not  be  seen  at  a  greater 
distance.  ...  We  reached  it  at  sunset.  .  .  . 
It  has  many  reefs  about  it,  and  has  ouite  a 
bay  of  the  sea  in  the  middle  of  it  Alter  we 
had  arrived,  I  found  the  latitude  to  be  6^. 
.  .  .  Seven  canoes  full  of  people  started  from 
the  island.  Some  turned  back  to  the  shore, 
and  the  remainder  came  off  to  the  ship.  But 
when  they  saw  so  many  persons  they  returned 
to  the  beach,  and  made  great  bonnres.  .  .  . 
The  people  in  the  canoes  were  naked,  and  of 
a  tawny  hue.  When  the  Almiranta  arrived, 
we  agreed  that  no  boats  should  land  until  the 
next  day,  as  it  was  then  evening.  And  when 
it  dawned,  it  blew  so  strong  from  the  north- 
west that  we  drifted  a  quarter  of  a  league  to 
the  leeward  of  the  island.  I  wished  to  reach 
it,  but  could  not  as  the  wind  was  so  strong 
that  we  could  carry  no  sail. 

Fearing  that  if  they  attempted  to  beat 
up  to  it  the  ships  might  be  broken  to 
pieces  on  the  reefs,  and  seeing  that,  as  the 
island  was  inhabited,  **the  rest  could  not 
be  far  away,"  Gallego  advised  that  they 
should  be  searched  ^r. 

The  soldiers  murmured  because  they  were 
unwilling  to  leave  the  island.  .  .  .  Being 
weary  of  the  voyage,  they  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  their  displeasure ;  but  I  cheered  and 
consoled  them  with  the  assurance  that  thev 
would  meet  with  no  misfortune,  and  that,  witn 
the  grace  of  God,  I  would  gii'e  them  more 
land  than  they  would  be  able  to  people. 

Leaving  this  island  (which,  as  Dr.  Guppy 
remarks,  **it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ioen* 
tify  with  any  of  the  islands  marked  in  the 
latest  Admiralty  charts  "),  Gallego  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  Island  of  Jesus,  **be* 
cause,"  he  writes,  *'  we  arrived  at  it  on  the 
day  after  that  which  we  accounted  the 
15th  of  January." 

Continuing  tneir  voyage,  these  explorers 
discovered,  February  i,  some  banks  of 
reefs  with  some  islets  in  the  middle  of 
them.  Leaving  these  shoals,  they  steered 
south-west,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
of  February,  writes  Gallego:  — 
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I  ordered  a  seaman  lo  go  aloft  to  the  top  would  be  a  graceful  compliment  to  the  gal- 

Mxid  scan  the  south  for  land,  because  there  lant  Galle^o,  who  was  the  central  figure  of 

seemed  to  be  in  that  quarter  an  elevated  mass ;  this  expedition,  if,  after  the  lapse  of  more 

and  the  seaman  reported  land    .  .  .Every  j^an  three  centuries,  the  Spanish  names 

one  received  the  news  with  feelings  of  great  ^UouM  Kp  a«5soHatf»H  with  the«jp  idanH«;  in 

joy  and  gratitude  for  the  favor  which  God  had  f^     a  j    •  associated  with  these  islands  in 

granted  them  through  the  intercession  of  the  the  Admiralty  Charts.  ,  ,  ,  . 

Blessed  Virgin,  the  Glorious  Mother  of  God,        Gallego  would  fain  have  prolonged  his 

whom  we  all  believed  to  be  our  mediator;  and  explorations,   but  his  companions  would 

the  "  Te  Deum  Laudamus '*  was  sung.    They  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  **  because  they 

were  distant  from  the  land  when  they  first  saw  were  all  disheartened  and  wished  to  return 

it  about  fifteen  leagues.  to  Peru."     They  began  their  perilous  re- 

Asthev  innroarhpd  if  "thpv  Hisrovpr^H  turn  voyage  August  II.    Sailing  to  wind- 

As  they  approached  it,     they  discovered  ^^^  ^^"^    ^     jj  •  j^^^  ganta  Catalina 

Ti     H  ""TJ        ^^^^,^g;"l  ^°  the  same  ^^^  ganta   Anna,  the   easternmost,  and 

IS  and  which  appeared  to  be  a  continent.  ^^^^^  ^^     ^^^^  ^^^   ^^  ^^^  S^,^^^^  ^ 

They  did  not  get  up  to  It  until  the  evening  ^^       shaoed  their  course  north-east  bv 

of  the  next  day  Sunday,  the  8th  of  Feb-  east  and  lost  sight  of  them,  and  thus  finally 

!:V^7\.  .^*l^.V_^„^y.^"'^J_"^''?^^Il§_^°':?  left  behind  them  the  islands  among  whic& 


inhabited  islands  which  was  called,  by 

Taking  it  as  a  guide  and  as  a  good  omen    Gal  lego,  San  Bartolomeo,  and  which  Dr. 

[he  writes]  we  were  cheered  in  spirit  and  be-   Guppy  has   identified  as  the   Musquillo 

came  more    hopeful.  .  .  .  Presently  we  en-   Islands.     "  There  were  many  houses  and 

tered  the  harbor  with  the  star  over  the  bow,    .^ych  people  and  vi7/os  in  these  islands  ; " 

sSortir  a^terwTrds            tt  wartV dav"o?  ^"^  "^^^   P^^P^^  ^^^»  abandoning  their 

Santa  Polonia.  the '9th  of  February.    Yhe  houses,'  when  the  voyagers  landed  to  get 

harbor,  which  is  in  the  latitude  of  7^' 50",  we  ^»*esh  water.     Finding  none,  they  set  sail 

named  the  port  of  Santa  Isabel  del  Estrella,  again,  and,  September  22,  they  discovered 

and  we  named  the  island  Santa  Isabel.     The  a  low    islet  which   Gallego    named   San 

Indians  called  the  island  Camba.  .  .  .  Hav-  Francisco,  and  which   is   now  known  as 

ing  disembarked  with  the  other  captains,  I  Wake's  Island.     It  was  inhabited  only  by 

took  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  birds.     Again  their  hope  of  getting  fresh 

His  Majesty.    A  cross  was  erected;   and  I  water  was  frustrated.     On  reaching  lati- 

chose  a  convenient  place  for  building  a  brigan-  ^ude  30*'  N.,  October  14,  they  were  over- 

^^^'  taken  by  a  terrible  squall,  succeeded  by  a 

This  was  quickly  built  and  rigged,  and  on  prolonged    storm.    The    two    ships  lost 

the  4th  of  April  was  launched.    Gallego  sight  of  each  other ;  their  sails  were  blown 

and   Ortega,  with  ei^^hteen  soldiers  and  to  shivers;  the  mainmast  of  each  ship  had 

twelve  sailors,  embarked  in  her,  April  7,  to  be  cut  away;  the  boat  of  each  was  lost; 

and,  leaving  the  port,  set  out  to  discover  and  blankets  had  to    be  used  as  sails. 

other  islands  and  harbors.  Referring  to  himself  and  his  companions 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  within  the  in  this  ship,  the  Capitana,  Gallego  writes : 

limits  assigned  to  this  article,  to  give  an  "  We  were  much   wearied,  and  suffered 

account  of  the  explorations  and  discover-  from  hunger  and  thirst,  as  they  did  not 

ies  which  were  made  by  these  intrepid  allow  us  more  than  half  a  pint  01  stinking 

Spaniards,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  brigan-  water  and  eight  ounces  of  biscuit,  a  few 

tine.    They  spent  six  months  in  prosecut-  very  black  beans,  and  oil ;  besides  which 

ing  their    discoveries:    they    acquainted  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  ship.    Many 

themselves  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  of  our  people  were  unable  from  weakness 

numerous  islands  constituting  the  group  to  eat  any  more  food." 

in  question;  they  took  formal  possession.  Happily,  at  length,  December  12,  they 

in  the  name  of  their  king,  of  almost  every  reached  the  coast  of  Old  California  in 

one  of  the  islands  of  any  size,  and  thev  latitudes©**  N.,  and,  December  23, having 

gave  names  to  the  majority  of  the  small  no  boat,  they  **  went  ashore  on  a  raft  of 

islands  as  well  as  to  the  large  ones  —  ex-  casks  to  gtt  water.     There  we  made  an- 

cepting  that  of  Bougainville.    Dr.  Guppy  other  raft  of  rushes  and  some  casks,  on 

has  given  a  list  of  the  islands  named  by  the  which  we  carried  on  board  twelve  casks  of 

Spaniards  which  do  not,  at  present,  bear  water  and  many  fish  that  we  caught."    On 

the  names  given  to  them  by  their  original  the  24th  of  January,  1569,  they  entered  the 

discoverers ;  and,  as  he  justly  says,  "  It  port  of  Santiago.    Before  they  left  it  they 
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had  a  joyful  surprise;  three  days  after 
their  arrival,  **the  Almiranta  hove  in 
sight*  She  was  much  in  want  of  water 
and  provisions ;  and  she  carried  no  boat, 
which,  like  ourselves,  she  had  cast  over 
in  the  great  storms;  and  her  mainmast 
was  cut  away."  Stopping  on  their  way  at 
intervening  ports,  the  Capitana  entered  the 
port  of  Realajo,  April  4,  and  the  Almiranta 
rive  days  afterwards.  Here  the  two  ships 
were  beached,  repaired,  and  re-victualled 
at  a  cost  of  eighteen  hundred  pesos  (dol- 
lars), which  Gallego  advanced  as  a  loan 
"for  the  service  of  his  Majesty."  They 
left  this  port  May  28,  and  finally,  June  19, 
reached  Point  Santa  Elena  exactly  nine- 
teen months  from  the  date  when  they 
started  from  Callao.  "  On  Sunday,  the 
26th  of  June,  Don  Fernando  Enriquez  left 
with  the  news  for  Lima  or  the  City  of  the 
Kings." 

Mendana,  nephew  of  Philip  II.,  and  the 
chief  commander  of  the  expedition  above 
described,  was  animated  by  a  lifelong  am- 
bition to  colonize  the  group  of  islands  he 
and  his  co-voyagers  had  discovered,  and 
thus  to  add  one  more  to  the  vast  posses- 
sions of  Spain.  **  In  order  to  further  his 
great  aim,  he  gave  to  these  islands  the 
name  of  the  Isles  of  Solomon,  to  the 
end  that  the  Spaniards,  supposing  them  to 
be  the  islands  whence  Solomon  obtained 
his  gold  for  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
might  be  induced  to  go  and  inhabit  them." 
But  Mendana  was  not  destined  to  witness 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  The 
appearance  of  Drake  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
some  years  after  the  return  of  the  Span- 
ish expedition  to  Peru  caused  Mendana's 
scheme  of  colonization  to  be  abandoned  ; 
for  it  was  feared  that  if  Drake  should  be- 
come aware  of  the  existence  and  position 
of  the  islands,  it  might  be  impossible  to 
prevent  them  from  being  seized  by  the 
English.  Therefore,  to  keep  all  knowl- 
edge of  them  from  the  English,  "the 
publication  of  the  official  narrative  of  Men- 
dana^s  voyai^e  was  purposely  delayed ;  " 
and  "so  strong  a  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  Gallego,  the  chief  pilot  of  the  ex- 
pedition, that  he  was  afraid  to  publish  his 
journal."  Hence,  **it  not  only  remained 
m  manuscript  up  to  the  present  day,  but, 
as  before  stated,  was  not  brought  to  light 
until  the  second  quarter  of  the  present 
century." 

Mendana  persisted  in  his  resolution  to 
plant  a  Spanish  colony  in  the  Solomon 
Islands ;  and,  at  length,  when  he  had  be- 
come an  elderly  man,  "  a  change  occurred 
in  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  and  under  the 


auspices  of  the  new  viceroy  an  expedition 
of  four  ships  was  fitted  out,  on  which 
were  embarked  sailors,  soldiers,  and  emi- 
grants to  the  total  number  of  four  hun- 
dred." At  the  head  of  this  expedition, 
Mendana,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  Donna 
Isabella  Baretto,  sailed  from  Peru  in  1595 
—  twenty-eight  years  after  the  return  of 
the  first  expedition.  When  about  half- 
way across  the  Pacific,  Mendana  discov- 
ered a  group  of  islands  which  he  believed 
to  be  those  he  was  in  quest  of ;  but  he 
soon  became  convinced  of  his  mistake,  and 
the  voyage  was  continued  during  thirty- 
three  days.  Then,  when  general  discon- 
tent expressed  by  the  crews  seemed  likely 
to  end  in  revolt,  the  ships  were  overtaken 
by  a  rain-storm ;  and  after  the  clouds 
lifted,  the  voyagers  saw  within  a  league 
of  them  the  shore  of  a  large  island.  The 
discovery  was  signalled  from  the  flag-ship 
to  the  other  three  vessels,  but  only  two 
replied  :  the  third,  with  "probably  over  a 
hundred  souls  on  board,"  which  had  been 
seen  two  or  three  hours  before,  was  never 
seen  or  heard  of  again.  Mendana  believed 
at  first  that  the  island  was  one  of  those 
he  was  in  search  of,  but  he  was  soon  un- 
deceived. Nevertheless,  the  search  was 
abandoned,  and  the  Spaniards  proceeded 
to  plant  themselves  on  the  shore  of  a  har- 
bor in  the  island  which  they  had  discov- 
ered, and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Santa  Cruz.  Many  of  the  colonists  were 
destroyed  by  disease,  and  many  others  by 
the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  natives;  mu- 
tiny broke  out  and  added  to  these  disas- 
ters; Mendana,  broken-hearted,  sickened 
and  died ;  Donna  Isabella's  brother,  who 
had  been  selected  by  Mendana  as  his  suc- 
cessor, died  a  fortnight  afterwards  in 
consequence  of  a  wound  he  received  in 
an  affray  with  the  natives;  the  survivors 
of  the  four  hundred  who  left  Peru,  thor- 
oughly disheartened,  abandoned  their 
colonial  enterprise,  and  left  the  island  in 
the  three  remaining  ships;  two  of  them 
finally  reached  the  Philippine  Islands ; 
but  the  third,  the  Fragata,  lost  the  com- 
pany of  the  other  ships,  and  "  never  more 
appeared." 

Among  those  who  reached  the  Philip- 
pines was  Quiros,  who  acted  as  the  pilot 
of  Mendana,  and  who,  as  well  as  GalleEiOv 
accompanied  him  in  the  expedition  which 
resulted  in  the  original  discovery  of  the 
Solomon  Islands.  "Nothing  daunted  by 
disaster  and  ill-success,"  Quiros  deter^ 
mined  to  renew  the  search  for  those 
islands  "and  the  other  unknown  lands  in 
that  region."  He  returned  to  Peru  and 
sought  assistance  to  fit  out  another  ezpe* 
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dition ;  the  viceroy  referred  him  to  the 
court  of  Spain ;  and  finally,  after  several 
years'  delay,  he  was  supplied  with  two 
ships,  which  set  sail  from  Callao  at  the 
close  of  1605.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Louis  Vaez  de  Torres  as  second  in  com- 
mand. In  the  course  of  his  exploring,  he 
discovered  a  group  of  islands  called  by 
the  natives  Taumaco,  now  known  as  the 
Duff  Group,  and  an  island  called  Tucopia, 
one  of  the  New  Hebrides.  Here,  owing 
to  a  mutiny  which  broke  out  on  board  his 
own  ship,  his  enterprise  came  to  an  end ; 
**  without  being  able  to  acquaint  Torres  of 
what  had  happened,  he  left  the  anchorage 
unperceived  in  the  middle  hours  of  the 
night,  and,  after  making  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  find  Santa  Cruz,  sailed  for  Mex- 
ico. He  returned  to  Spain,  and  in  the 
course  of  several  years  presented  at  least 
fifty  memorials  to  the  king  requesting 
authority  to  undertake  a  new  expedition 
for  the  further  exploration  of  the  Isles  of 
Solomon,  and  for  the  colonization  of 
**  Australia  del  Espiritu  Santo."  At  length, 
in  1 61 4,  when  already  an  old  man,  he  left 
Spain  for  Callao  bearing  the  long  sough t- 
for  commission  from  the  king.  "  Death, 
however,  overtook  him  at  Panama  on  his 
way  to  Peru  ;  and  with  Quirosdied  all  the 
grand  hopes  which  he  had  fostered  of 
adding  the  unknown  southern  continent  to 
the  dominion  of  Spain."  We  are  not  told 
what  was  the  personal  fate  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Gallego,  who,  at  all  events,  suffered 
cruelly  by  the  burial  of  his  precious  jour- 
nal during  nearly  three  hundred  years. 
Gallego,  though  undoubtedly  the  intel- 
lectual chief  of  the  expedition,  was,  in 
fact,  a  subordinate  ofiicer.  The  supreme 
commander  was  Mendana,  and  whatever 
official  report  of  the  discoveries  which 
were  made,  if  any  such  report  were  drawn 
up,  must  have  been  presented  by  him  to 
the  Spanish  government,  Gallego  having 
no  official  recognition  except  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  of  Mendana,  whose  author- 
ity ceased  when  his  function  as  supreme 
commander  was  terminated  by  the  return 
of  the  expedition  to  Peru;  and  thus  the 
author  of  the  long-lost  journal  seemingly 
retired  from  active  life.  At  all  events,  he 
disappeared  so  completely  that  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  track  out  his 
subsequent  career  have  proved  futile.  He 
is,  therefore,  known  to  posterity  solely  as 
the  author  of  his  extremely  important  and 
interesting  journal.  In  1613,  forty-five 
years  after  the  return  of  the  expedition  to 
Peru,  Dr.  Figueroa  published,  at  Madrid, 
a  work  in  which  he  incorporated  **a  very 
brief  and  imperfect  account "  of  the  dis- 


covery of  the  Solomon  Islands  by  the 
Spaniards ;  and,  though  he  does  not  name 
the  source  of  his  information,  it  is  evident, 
as  Dr.  Guppy  points  out,  that  that  infor- 
mation was  derived,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  Gallego's  journaL  The  fact  that 
Figueroa  knew  of  its  existence  makes  its 
suppression  until  the  second  quarter  of 
the  present  century  especially  astounding. 

After  the  death  of  Quiros,  one  hundred 
and  fiftv  years  passed  away  before  any 
further  Knowledge  of  the  Solomon  Islands 
was  obtained,  or  indeed,  as  it  seems,  be- 
fore they  were  seen  again  by  any  Euro- 
pean. Meanwhile,  the  traditional  belief 
in  their  discovery  had  almost  died  out 
even  in  Peru,  "where  the  actual  existence 
of  these  islands  came  to  be  doubted  ;  and 
successive  viceroys  held  it  a  political 
maxim  to  treat  the  question  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Solomon  Islands  as  a  ro- 
mance." 

In  1767,  an  exploring  expedition, 
consisting  of  two  ships,  the  DolpMn, 
commanded  by  Captain  Wallis,  and  the 
Swallow,  commanded  by  Carteret,  left 
Plymouth  for  the  Pacific.  After  passing 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  the  two  ships  were 
separated.  Captain  Carteret  sailed  west- 
ward, and,  being  in  167**  W.  long,  and  10*^ 
S.  lat,  kept  his  course  westward  in  the 
same  parallel,  "  in  hopes,"  as  he  remarks, 
"to  have  fallen  in  with  some  of  the  isl- 
ands called  Solomon's  Islands."  Having 
reached  the  meridian  177^  30'  E.  long, 
without  finding  them,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion "that  if  there  were  any  such  isl- 
ands their  situation  was  erroneously  laid 
down."  Continuing  bis  course  about  one 
thousand  miles  still  more  westward  he  ar- 
rived at  a  group  of  islands,  the  largest  of 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  Santa  Cruz 
of  Mendana,  which  had  not  been  visited 
by  any  European  since  his  disastrous  at- 
tempt to  found  a  colony  there  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years  before.  He  saw  and 
renamed  several  of  these  islands,  and  com- 
municated with  the  natives  ;  and  some  of 
the  islands  he  named  are  still  known  by 
the  names  he  gave  them;  but  he  was 
wholly  unconscious  that  he  had  re-discov- 
ered the  Solomon  Islands — the  very  group 
he  was  in  search  of. 

In  1768,  the  French  navigator,  Bougain- 
ville, came  upon  the  west  coast  of  a  large 
island  now  known  by  the  name  he  gave  it 
—  Choiseul  Island,  one  of  the  Solomon 
group.  After  passing  through  the  straits, 
and  along  the  coast  of  the  large  island 
which  now  bears  his  name,  he  left  the 
Solomon  Islands  wholly  ignorant,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  own  narrative,  that  he,  too, 
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had  been  actually  visiting  the  very  archi- 
pelago the  existence  and  position  of  which 
were  at  that  time  subjects  of  keen  interest 
to  geographers.  Again,  M.  de  Surville, 
commanding  an  expedition  which  sailed 
from  Pondi cherry  in  1769,  reached  the 
north-east  coast  of  the  island  St.  Isabel, 
and  sighted  other  islands  of.  the  Solomon 
group,  to  which  he  gave  names ;  and  af- 
terwards, "in  total  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  cruising  amongst  the 
islands  of  the  lost  archipelago  of  Men- 
dana,  Surville  now  directed  his  course  for 
New  Zealand."  Two  years  later  Maurelle, 
the  Spanish  navigator,  came  upon  the 
Candelaria  shoals  which  lie  some  distance 
to  the  north  of  Isabel  Island,  and  ap- 
proached another,  the  Roncador  shoal, 
which  is  also  north  of,  but  nearer  to,  that 
island.  "  Thus,"  as  Dr.  Guppy  observes, 
"it  nearly  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Spanish 
nation  to  be  among  the  first  to  find  the 
group  they  had  originally  discovered." 
Sut  Maurelle,  unaware  of  his  nearness  to 
it,  proceeded  on  his  vovage.  A  like  fate 
befell  Lieutenant  Shortlaiid,  who,  convoy- 
ing a  fleet  of  transports  from  Port  Jackson 
to  Europe  in  1788,  reached  the  south  coast 
of  St.  Christoval.  He  skirted  the  south 
side  of  the  Solomon  group,  and  passing 
through  Bougainville  Straits,  to  which  he 
gave  liis  own  name,  he  continued  on  his 
voyage  unconscious  that  he  had  rediscov- 
ered the  long-lost  Solomon  Islands.  But 
so  accurate  were  his  observations  along 
the  south  side  of  these  islands  that  the 
names  given  by  him  to  its  numerous  head- 
lands are  retained  in  the  present  Admiralty 
chart.  Moreover,  it  is  from  him  that 
Mount  Lammas,  the  highest  peak  of  Gua- 
dalcanar,  received  its  name. 

Seven  years,  however,  before  Shortland 
visited  the  islands,  and  while  Maurelle 
was  in  their  vicinity,  a  sagacious  as  well 
as  patient  and  laborious  Frenchman,  M. 
Buache,  collating  and  reflecting  on  the 
several  observations  of  Carteret,  Bougain- 
ville, and  Surville,  demonstrated  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1781,  that 
the  islands  which  these  navigators  had 
visited  and  to  which  each  of  them,  sup- 
posing himself  to  be  their  first  discoverer, 
had  given  different  names,  were  in  reality 
the  long-lost  islands  of  the  Solomon  group. 
This  conclusion  was  generally  recognized 
by  French  geographers  as  most  probably 
true;  and  when  the  illustrious  navigator 
La  P^rouse  was  setting  out,  in  1785,  on  his 
"ill-fated  expedition,  he  was  instructed 
to  examine  with  especial  care  the  numer- 
ous islands  of  the  Solomon  group.  This 
he  was  fated  not  to  do;   his  ships  were 


totally  wrecked  on  the  "reef-girt  shores 
of  Vanicoro,"  he  and  his  men  being  never 
seen  again  by  any  European.  This  calam- 
ity, as  Dr.  Guppy  remarks,  "must  have 
been,  in  a  double  sense,  a  cause  of  disap- 
pointment to  M.  Fleurieu,  who,  foUowiDg 
in  the  steps  of  M.  Buache,  had  hoped  to 
demonstrate  the  correctness  of  the  views 
of  the  French  geographers  by  the  results 
of  the  explorations  of  La  P^rouse."  How- 
ever, M.  Fleurieu's  work,  "D^couvertes 
des  Frangois  en  1768  et  1769  dans  le  sud- 
est  de  la  Nouvelle  Guin^e,"  confirmed  de- 
cisively the  demonstration  of  Bauche  that 
the  discoveries  of  Carteret,  Bougainville, 
Surville,  and  Shortland  were  each  discov- 
eries of  one  and  the  same  group  of  islands, 
and  that,  undoubtedly,  these  were  the 
"long-list  islands  of  the  Solomon  gfroup." 

Admiral  Dentrecasteaux,  commanding 
a  French  expedition  which  was  cruising 
in  the  western  Pacific  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  fate  of  La  P^rouse,  and 
of  making  a  detailed  exploration  of  the 
Solomon  Islands,  visited  them  in  1792, 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  adcfed 
much  to  the  pre-existing  knowledfi^  of 
them.  They  were  afterwards  visited  suc- 
cessively by  an  American,  Captain  Morell, 
in  the  clipper  Margaret  Oakley,  bound  on 
a  trading  and  exploring  voyage,  in  1834; 
by  the  French  navigator,  Dumont  D'Ur- 
viUe,  in  1838;  by  CapUin  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  in  H. M.S.  Sulphur,  in  1840;  by 
Captain  Andrew  Cheyne,  in  the  trading 
schooner  Naiad,  in  1844;  by  a  French 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  together  with 
eighteen  priests,  in  1847  ;  by  M.  Dutaillis, 
in  command  of  the  French  corvette  L'Ari- 
ane,  in  1848;  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Boyd,  in 
his  yacht  Wanderer,  in  1851  ;  and  by  Cap- 
tain Denham  in  H.M.S.  Herald,  in  1854. 

From  1595,  the  year  of  Mendana's  dis- 
astrous attempt  to  plant  a  colony  of  Span- 
iards on  the  Solomon  Islands,  to  1851, 
when  Mr.  Boyd  visited  them,  the  life-his- 
tory of  the  Europeans  who  have  been 
more  or  less  occupied  in  connection  with 
them  has  been  in  many  cases  deplorably 
tragic.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
fate  of  Mendana  and  Quiros,  and  of  at 
least  two  hundred  of  Mendana's  compan- 
ions who  lost  their  lives  in  the  first  year 
of  their  colonizing  enterprise.  Of  the 
French  commanders  who  visited  the  Sol- 
omon Islands,  or  who  sought  to  do  so,  all, 
except  Bougainville,  *'died  during  the 
voyage  or  shortly  after  their  return.  Sur- 
ville was  drowned  on  his  arrival  at  Pern, 
La  P^rousc  met  his  untimely  fate  at  Vani- 
coro, and  neither  of  the  two  commanders 
of  the  expedition  that  was  sent  in  search 
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of  him  survived  the  voyage.  Dentrecas-  Referring  to  Treasury  Island,  Dr.  Guppy 
teaux  died  from  scurvy  on  New  Britain,  says :  **  Here  a  submarine  volcanic  pealc 
and  his  companion,  Huon  Kermadec,  died  has  been  brought  up  to  within  the  depths 
before  the  ships  left  New  Caledonia,  at  which  reef-corals  thrive,  partly  by  con- 
Lastly,  D'Urville  was  killed  in  a  railway  stant  piling  up  of  sediment,  but  mainly  by 
accident  at  Paris,  whilst  engaged  in  the  the  upheaving  movements.  In  all  proba- 
completion  of  the  narrative  of  his  expe-  bility  Ugi  Island  has  had  the  same  his- 
dition."  Moreover,  the  French  Roman  tory;  but  there  is  this  difference,  that 
Catholic  bishop,  already  mentioned,  was  denudation  has  not  yet  exposed  the  an- 
killed  by  the  natives  almost  as  soon  as  he  cient  submerged  volcanic  peak." 
had  landed ;  they  are  supposed  to  have  There  are  several  islands  in  which  cal- 
murdered  him  for  the  sake  of  possessing  careous  formations  of  coral  origin  are  the 
themselvesof  his  dress  and  his  ornaments,  main,  or  even  exclusive,  feature.  For 
In  the  same  year,  1847,  three  French  mis-  example,  the  Three  Sisters  and  Stirling 
sionaries  were  murdered  by  the  hill-tribes  Island,  which  do  not  reach  to  a  hundred 
of  St.  Christoval.  Finally,  in  September,  feet  in  height,  are  composed  entirely  of 
1851,  Mr.  Boyd,  who  left  his  yacht  Wan-  coral  limestone.  "Then  there  are  islands, 
derer  at  anchor,  and  who,  accompanied  such  as  Alu,  the  principal  one  of  the  Short- 
by  a  native  of  Panapa,  landed  with  his  land  Islands,  in  which  the  volcanic  mass 
gun  at  Guadalcanar,  was  never  seen  again,  has  become  an  eccentric  nucleus  from 
Both  he  and  his  companion  "appear  to  which  line  after  line  of  barrier  reef  has 
have  met  with  their  death  at  the  hands  of  been  advanced,  based  on  the  soft  deposit, 
the  natives  soon  after  landing.  A  great  These  deposits  contain,  amongst  other 
number  of  natives  attacked  the  yacht,  but  organic  remains,  the  shells  of  pteropods 
were  repulsed  by  the  crew  with  grape-shot  and  the  tests  of  foraminifera  in  great 
and  musketry."  After  "an  ineffectual  abundance.  .  .  .  Then  we  have  the  up- 
search  had  been  made  for  Mr.  Boyd  and  raised  atoll  of  Santa  Anna  which,  within 
his  companion,  .  .  .  the  Wanderer  left  the  the  small  compass  of  a  height  of  four  hun- 
group,  and  in  the  following  month  she  dred  and  seventy  feet,  displays  the  stages 
was  totally  lost  on  the  bar  of  Port  Mac-  of  its  growth  ;  first  the  original  submerged 
quarie  on  the  Australian  coast."  volcanic   peak;    then  the  investing  soft 

deposit ;  and  over  all  a  ring  of  coral  lime- 

We  shall  now  attempt  to  give  a  brief  stone  that  cannot  far  exceed  one  hundred 

outline  of  the  main  features  of  the  Sol-  and  fifty  feet  in    thickness.     Lastly,  we 

omon  Islands.  come  to  the  mountainous  islands,  such 

The  islands,  as  a  whole,  are  undoubtedly  as  St.  Christoval,  which  are  composed 

of  volcanic  origin ;    in  several,  igneous  in  ma&s  of  very  ancient  volcanic  rocks 

rocks  form  their  characteristic  feature;  flanked  on  the  lower  slopes  of  their  sea- 

and,  in  those  seemingly  of  a  calcareous  borders  by  recent  calcareous  formations." 

nature,    there   are,  nevertheless,   central  An  interesting  feature  of  the  Solomon 

nuclei  of  a  volcanic  character,  over  which  Islands,  and  one  which  is  very  common 

the  calcareous  strata  have  been  deposited,  in  limestone  formations,  consists  in  the 

As  stated  by  Dr.  Guppy:  "It  is  most  remarkable  caves  found  in  Ugi  Island  and 

probable  that  the  greater  number  of  the  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Florida  group, 

seven  large  islands  of  the  group  are  mainly  The  chief  inhabitants  of  these  caves  are 

composed   of    these  ancient  and  highly  large  bats. 

altered   volcanic    rocks.    The   island    of  ,,,.      -    .  ..  ,  .1 .    ,      1.^     ...  *r     tt 

Bougainville,   however,   would  appear  to  }^>^"t  ^/''.«l^  r      locahty  with  Mr.  How- 

1       ^r             '           i.       1       •          •    •          T*.  ard  m  July,  1882  [says  Dr.  Guppy],  we  were 

be  of  more   recent  volcanic  origin.      It  obliged  betere  entering  to  drive  oit  a  large 

seems   to   be  formed  by  a  linear  series  number  of  the  bats  by  which  the  caves  were 

of  lofty  mountain  cones,  one  at  least  of  tenanted.     We  first  found  ourselves  in  an 

which  is  active  at  the  present  day."     New  irregular  chamber  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 

Georgia  has  probably  the  same  structure,  feet  across,  in  which  rubbish  and  masses  of 

Those  islands  which  "are  composed  en-  rock  had  accumulated.    This  we  named  the 

tirely,  or  in  the  main,  of  recently  erupted  hall.     Passing  under  a  low  arch,  we  entered 

rocks  .  .  .  possess  craters,  and  sometimes  a  large  circular  chamber,  which  communicated 

exhibit  signs  of  latent  activity."     There  y^'\^^^^  extevn^X  air  by  a  funnel-shaped  hole 

islands  have  been  formed  by  the  deposit  ^^  ^^^  ^ight,  we  descended  a  narrow  dark  pas- 
ot  volcanic  mud,  of  toraminiferous  shells,-  gage,  bearing  small  stalagmites  on  its  sides, 
and^  later,  of  crusts  of  coral  limestone,  that  brought  us  to  a  small  chamber,  named 
over  the  tops  of  submerged  volcanoes,    the  study,  which  is  really  the  lower  portion  of 
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the  outer  chamber.  Whilst  we  were  ascend- 
ing the  narrow  passage,  the  large  bats  extin- 
guished mj'  candle,  knocked  the  matchet  oul 
of  my  hand,  and  made  themselves  generally 
unpleasant. 

la  the  eastern  island  oC  the  Florida 
group,  between  two  and  three  miles  from 
the  native  village  of  Gaela,  are  some  very 
remarkable  timeslooe  caverns,  known  by 
the  natives  as  the  Suku  Caves,  and  by 
them  believed  until  recentlv  to-  have  no 
ending.  Ur.  Guppy  visitea  them  under 
the  guidance  of  Ilisbop  Selwyn,  and  has 

E'lven  an  interesting  descriptioD  of  them  ; 
lit  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  quot- 
ing it  here.  The  Kcv.  Alfred  Penny  was 
the  first  white  man  who  visited  these 
caves.  There  is  one  entrance,  but  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards  with. 
in,  the  cavern  bifurcates.  "One  arm," 
says  Mr.  Penny,  "  by  far  the  larger  though 
not  the  longer,  extended  only  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  then  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 
The  other,  out  of  which  the  river  rushed, 
ledawav  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain;  ; 
butso  low  was  the  roof  that  it  did  not ! 
■eem  to  be  more  than  a  yard  clear  of  the 
water."  Mr.  Penny  penetrated  only  a 
little  distance  beyond  the  point  of  bifurca- 
tion ;  but  his  account  of  the  cavern  given 
to  Bishop  SeKvyn  induced  the  bishop  to 
declare  that  he  would  follow  up  the  course 
of  the  river  as  far  as  he  could,  notwith- 
standing the  possibility  of  encountering  an 
alligator,  although  the  fear  of  doing  so  had 
prevented  Mr.  Penny  from  prolonging  his 
exploration.  We  gi  ve  his  brief  account  of 
the  bishop's  acliievement :  — 
Taking  candles  and  matches,  a  bundle  of 
s.  and  a  hatchet,  he  started 
juple  of  guides  for  the  place, 
to  the  point  where  the  course 
of  the  river  turns  off  into  the  small  arm  of 
the  cavern,  they  made  fast  one  end  of  the 
fishing-line  to  a  rock,  and  talcing  the  roll  with 
them  thev  paid  it  out  aa  they  advanced.  The 
object  of  Inis  was  tirotold  —  to  measure  the 
distance,  and  as  a  precaution,  in  case  their 
candle  came  to  an  end,  when  they  would  be 
kUe  to  find  their  way  back  by  the  line.  In 
places  the  roof  was  so  low  that  they  had  to 
crouch  U  they  waded;  in  others  it  rose  so 
high  that  the  faini  light  of  their  candles  failed 
to  pierce  its  gloom.  Sometimes,  ai  the  chan- 
nel widened,  the  water  was  shallow;  and, 
■gain,  M  it  narrowed,  the  water  came  breast- 
high.  At  last  they  saw  a  flicker  of  daylight, 
■nd  presently  they  came  out  into  a  valley, 
which  the  KUidcii  had  never  neen  before,  on 
ihe  other  side  of  the  mountain.  The  river, 
now  a  tlllle  utream,  roue  close  In-,  and  flowed 
tniD  the  opening  from  which  they  had  just 
•oMfged.  The  length  of  the  cavern  was  730 
bi    The  only  Uvmg  creature  tbey  met  was 


aking  car 
>ut  fishine.111 
ic  day  with  a 


^      He  might  h^   

blind  as  he  lived  in  the  dark,  but  he  was 
strangely  indifferent  to  what  must  have  bera 
a  most  exceptional  incident  in  bis  life,  a  vMt 
j  from  a  bishop.* 

At  the  present  time  there  does  Dot  seem 
to  be  more  than  one  volcano  in  activity; 
this  is  in  the  centre  of  Bougainville  IsUiid, 
and  is  called  Bagana.  It  forms  a  COB- 
'spicuous  object  for  passing  vessels,  and  ia 
visible  from  Che  west  coa.st  of  the  Short- 
land  Islands,  more  than  Afty  miles  away. 
In  1884  there  was  a  great  explosion  m 
this  volcano,  by  which  a  number  of  natives 
were  kilted;  and,  from  information  gath- 
ered by  Dr.  Guppy  from  several  sources, 
it  seems  that  this  volcano  has  l>een  ia 
continual  eruption  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  A  great  number  of  volo 
noes,  either  dormant  or  extinct,  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  group,  sometimes 
rising,  in  small  islets,  to  only  a  slight  ele- 
vation above  the  sea-level,  but  in  other 
cases  becoming  huge  cloud-capped  cones 
reaching  to  a  height  of  from  seven  to  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  small  island  of  Savo,  "which  lies 
off  the  north-west  end  of  Guadalcanar," 
which  "is  circular  in  form,  about  three 
miles  in  diameter,  and  just  eighteen  hiin* 
dred  feet  in  height,  is  simply  a  volcanic 
mountain.  This  island  was  called  bj 
Gallego,  Sesarga,  and  in  1567,  when  the 
group  was  discovered,  its  volcano  was  in 
full  activity.  Thc-lasC  eruption  of  it  seems 
to  have  occurred  about  thirty-live  or  forty 
years  since,  when  large  quantities  of  water, 
dust,  and  ashes  were  ejected,  and  several 
natives  were  killed."  From  the  reports 
of  observers  during  the  period  between 
1874  and  1882,  Dr.  Guppy  learned  that  at 
that  time  sulphurous  vapors  escaped  from 
the  volcano,  and  that  "  a  while  cloud  dis- 
playing lightning  [/«r77//J  in  its  midst  used 
to  form  over  the  mountain-top  in  the  even- 
ing. Of  late  years,  these  vapors,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  natives,  have  been 
evolved  in  much  less  quantity.  On  ac- 
count of  the  waning  activity  of  its  venti 
the  volcanic  character  of  Savo  is  not  gen- 
erally known." 

In  the  volcanic  island  of  Simbo  th^ 
lava  is  extensively  decomposed,  and  in  iK 
are  several  fumaroles  from  which  watei]^ 
vapor  is  discharged  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. The  temperature  of  the  watery 
vapor  in  three  of  these  holes  was  found  b^ 
Dr.  Guppy  to  range  from  175"  to   i8o*» 
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and  did  not  vary  two  degrees  in  the  space 
of  two  hours.  At  a  village  from  seven  to 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  he  found  two  fumaroles  emitting 
watery  vapor,  which  is  employed  by  the 
natives  for  cooking  purposes.  In  one  of 
the  fumaroles  he  registered  a  temperature 
between  208**  and  290**.  There  are  also 
in  this  island  boiling  springs,  which,  in 
fact,  are  small  fumaroles  to  which  sea 
water  has  access.  **  Forming  incrusta- 
tions around  these  holes,  and  on  the  rocks 
in  their  vicinity,  are  deposits  of  sulphur, 
alum,  gypsum,  and  opal,  the  last  usually 
nilk-wnite,  but  sometimes  approaching 
iiV'aUte  in  appearance.  The  sulphur  and 
alum  are  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
might  be  easily  worked." 

Considering  the  volcanic  character  of 
d!iese  islands,  the  reader  will,  of  course, 
expect  that  earthquakes  among  them  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Dr.  Guppy  con- 
soles us  by  the  assurance  **  that,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  of  moderate  character ;  "  but  he 
says:  — 

AVhen  anchored  near  the  shore,  it  is  po»> 
nble,  more  especially  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  to  get  some  corroborative  evidence  in 
the   case  of  a  true  shock.      Very  often  the 
TumblinK  sound  that  precedes  the  shock  may 
be  heard,  and  sometimes,  if  the  ship  is  an- 
chored near  a  coral  islet,  frequented  by  fruit- 
pigeons,  the  cries  of  the  startled  birds  in  the 
trees  accompany  the  tremulous  motion  of  the 
cable.    It  is,  nowever,  probable  that  earth- 
quake shocks  occur  with  greater  violence  and 
in  greater  number  in  the  region  of  Bougain- 
ville Straits  than  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
group;  and  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
volcanic  forces  display  greater  activity  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  group. 

Respecting  the  frequency  of  earth- 
cpiakes,  some  careful  observations  were 
B^ein  1882-3  by  two  gentlemen  in  the 
wstem  extremity  of  the  Solomon  group, 
ttd  they  found  that,  from  July  9  to  No- 
^'cmber  13,  1882,  they  experienced  twelve 
^^thquakes,  and  from  February  16  to 
I^niber  i,  1883,  they  experienced  thir- 
teen earthquakes,  thus  making  twentv-five 
•^ks  during  the  period  of  eignteen 
®wiihs.  Mr.  William  Heughan  reports 
^b  the  middle  of  1881  a  considerable 
•*ve  entered  Port  Mary  on  the  west  side 
^  Santa  Anna,  and  rose  several  feet  above 
^c  high-tide  level.  .Such  great  sea- 
*^^s,  occasioned  by  volcanic  disturb- 
*^  are  not,  however,  known  to  occur 
^quently. 

As  might  be  expected,  islands  of  vol- 
Qnic  origin  are  likely  to  abound  in  min- 
^  weaJtby  and  accordingly,  though  but 
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brief  superficial  investigations  of  the  Sol- 
omon Islands  with  a  view  to  their  mineral 
contents  have  as  yet  been  made.  Dr.  Gup- 
py reports  that  "stream  tin,"  arsenical 
iron,  and  copper  pyrites  have  already  been 
found  both  in  the  island  of  Bougainville 
and  in  that  of  St.  Christoval. 

The  ports  and  harbors  of  the  Solomon 
Islands  do  not  seem  to  have  received  spe- 
cial attention  from  Dr.  Guppy;  at  all 
events,  he  tells  very  little  about  them,  and 
what  he  does  say  is  said  for  the  most  part 
incidentally  when  referring  to  other  mat- 
ters. His  description  of  the  port  of  Ma- 
kari  is,  however,  very  precise.  This  port, 
in  St.  Christoval,  he  tells  us  is  "  hemmed 
in  by  lofty  hills,  and  approached  by  a  nar- 
row entrance  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width," 
and  "affords  one  of  the  most  sheltered 
anchorages  in  this  part  of  the  Solomon 
group."  There  appears  to  be  a  harbor 
called  Mboli,  in  one  of  the  Florida  Islands, 
for  he  says  :  "  In  the  spit  that  runs  out  for 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  on  the  east  side  of 
Mboli  harbor,"  he  "discovered  rocks  of 
great  interest."  Again  he  says,  referring 
to  Port  Marv,  in  the  island  of  Santa  An- 
na:  "The  shore  reefs  which  skirt  the 
circumference  of.  Santa  Anna  enclose  a 
remarkable  circular  lagoon  cieht  hundred 
yards  across,  which,  entered  By  a  narrow 
passage,  affords  a  snug  anchorage  for 
ships  during  the  south-east  trade  ;  it  has  a 
depth  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  fath- 
oms." The  nature  of  this  anchorage  re- 
minds us  of  the  way  in  which  Gal  lego,  fol- 
lowing the  indications  of  the  noctiluca^ 
found  a  like  anchorage  in  the  Solomon 
Islands  three  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago.     He  wrote  :  — 

When  the  night  overtook  us,  we  were  with- 
out knowledge  of  any  port,  having  much  thick 
weather,  with  wind  and  rain.  Guided  by  the 
phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  we  skirtca  the 
reefs ;  and  when  I  saw  that  the  reefs  did  not 
make  the  sea  phosphorescent,  I  weathered  the 
point,  and  entered  a  good  harbor  at  the  fourth 
hour  of  the  night,  where,  much  to  our  ease, 
we  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

This  port,  he  adds,  is  in  a  great  bay. 
Possibly  this  may  be  Choiseul  liay,  which 
is  in  Choiseul  Island.  Dr.  Guppy  men- 
tions "  the  large  streams  which  empty  their 
waters  "  into  this  bay ;  one  of  these  is  the 
Mulamabuli  River,  and  this,  he  says, 
"opens  into  the  harbor."  We  presume, 
therefore,  that  the  bay  and  harbor  in  ques- 
tion are  one  and  the  same. 

The  rivers  of  the  Solomon  Islands  are 
necessarily  small,  inasmuch  as  the  largest 
island  of  the  group,  Bougainville,  is  only 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  long.    Most 
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of  Ihem  are  sliort  and  rapid,  descending 
as  (hey  do  from  hilly,  or  mountainous, 
regions.  There  are  in  the  islands  several 
interesitDg  waterfalls  —  one  in  Treasury 
Island,  called  Tetabu,  havine  a  fall  of 
between  two  and  three  hundred  feet.  The 
largest  o£  the  rivers,  or  rather  streams,  are 
navigable  for  a  very  short  distance,  gener- 
ally speaking  from  one  to  three  or  four 
miles,  and  most  of  ihem  empty  themselves 
at  points  on  Che  coast  where,  by  their  ac- 
tion, anchorages  for  vessels  have  been  in 
large  measure  formed. 

There  are  a  few  small  lakes  in  the 
islands,  the  origin  of  which,  in  some  cases 
at  all  events,  is  very  interesting.  These 
are,  of  course,  fresh-water  lakes,  which 
formerly  were  salt-water  lagoons  commu. 
nicating  with  ihe  sea,  and  which,  owing 
to  the  geological  upheaval  of  the  islands 
in  which  they  occur,  have  become  isolated 
from  the  sea,  and  Ihe  tish  in  them,  origi- 
nally marine,  have  finally  assumed  fresh- 
water habits ;  there  is  suc'h  a  lake  in  Treas- 
ury Island.  "  The  interior  of  the  island 
of  Sania  Anna,"  says  Dr.  Cuppy,  "  may  be 
briefly  described  as  a  closed  basin,  which 
is  completely  cut  off  from  the  sea;  and 
since  its  lowest  portion  is  occupied  by  the 
two  fresh-water  lakes  which  extend  down- 
wards to  the  depth  of  about  one  hundred 
feet  below  the  sea-level,  the  whole  island 
may  be  aptly  compared  to  a  basin  of  fresh 
water  floating  on  the  sea." 

At  Ihe  end  of  his  botanical  notes  con- 
cerning the  vegetation  of  the  Solomon 
Islands,  Dr.  Cuppy  says  that  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  it 

are  to  be  found  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  areci  palms ;  in  the  abundance  of  the 
Alpinias   heliconias,  and  other  scitamineous 

Slants  ;  in  (tie  imposing  size  and  form  of  the 
anyans  and  the  buttress  trees  i  and  in  the 
profusion  of  ferns.  .  .  .  Ferns  abound  every- 
where :  in  moist  and  dry  situations;  tn  shel- 
tered and  c^iposed  districts!  now  decking  the 
tree-trunks  with  their  draperies,  or  conceahng 
the  unsighdincss  of  the  decaying  log;  here 
covering  the  bare  slopes  of  some  lofty  hilltop, 
or  clothing  the  surface  of  some  treeless  tract. 
In  various  parts  of  his  work.  Dr.  Guppy 

S leaks  of  dense  forests  and  grassy  slopes. 
F  course,  the  islands  being  within  the 
tropics,  have  an  exceedingly  luxurious 
vegetation,  which  is  greatly  varied  owing 
to  their  mountainous  character.  He  men- 
tions that  in  the  island  of  St.  Christoval  is 
a  tract  of  underlying  land  of  a  park-like 
character, "  the  surface  of  which  is  clothed 
only  with  short  grass  and  ferns ; "  then, 
referring  to  the  island  of  Guadalcanar,  he 
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says,  "A  sombre  forest  growth 
more  elevated  eastern  porlioi 
western  half  there  lies  an  extens 
district,  covered  with  high  graa 
led  here  and  there  in  its  ho! 
patches  of  forest."  The  Florii 
present similarfeatures.  The  L 
'  /  reach  a  height 

irerhei 

foliage  and  the  smaller  branches  of 
trees  form  [says  Dr.  Guppy]  a  ■ 
screen  roofing  over,  as  it  were, 
lofty  corridors  in  which  the  jialn 
lesser  trees  flourish.  The  gloom 
prevails  is  rarely  lightened  by  the 
of  the  sun,  except  here  and  there  t 
ap  left  bv  the  downfall  of  one  o 
runks  that  now  lies  rotting  on  I 
lor  is  (he  silence  that  reigns  oft 
xccpt  by  (he  cooing  of  (he  fruit-pi, 
head,  or  by  the  rushing  flight  of  I 
startled  from  its  repose.  Here 
blast  of  the  trade  is  no  longer  felt, 
perceptible  in  (he  movements  of  th 
the  tallest  trees. 

The  islands  are  far  from  rich 

e,  the  mammalian  forms  bei 

seated,  so  far  as  we  learn,  by 

ild  dogs.     How  these  animal: 

inhabit  the  islands  we  are  unabi 

but  that  hogs  were  there  before 

man  had  any  contact  with  the 

group  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 

Spaniards  discovered  the  islan 

the  first  presents  which  was  rec( 

the   natives  was   a   hog.     The 

3  capable  of  being  traine 

icated.forwe  learn  that  Goi 

of  the   Shortland  Islands,  had 

e  dogs  with  him  and  mai 

n  when  hunting  the  wild  ho 

kind  of  opossum  called  cut. 

abounds  in  the  islands.    Conc< 

s,  Dr.   Guppy's   informatio 

ty,  but   he   gives   a   very  i 

account  of  the  "handsome  grot: 

known  as  the  Nicobar  pigeon," 

commonly  observed  in  the  woe 

on  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Solomi 

This  bird  is  remarkable  by  the  ] 

of  the  power  of  cracking  very 

by  means  of  its  gizzard,  which,  i 

"is  in  its  structure  and  mechat 

itable  pair  of  nutcrackers."     T 

is  of  surprisit^g  thickness,  "ai 

posed  of  two  muscular  halves,  ei 

a  maximum  thickness  of  6ve-ei) 

inch,  and  united  with  each  oth 

and  behind  by  a  stout,  disteng 

brane  which  is  the  proper  wall 

gan."    There  is  usually  found 

zard  of  these  birds  a  smalt  qua 
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varying  in  weight  between  thirty  and  sixty 
grains.  **  Now  and  then,  in  the  absence 
of  quartz,  the  bird  has  chosen  a  pebble  of 
some  hard  volcanic  rock.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance  that,  although  these  pigeons 
frequent  coral  isiels  where  they  can  easily 
find  hard  pebbles  of  coral  rock,  they  pre- 
fer quartz  pebbles,  which  are  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence.  I  never  found  any 
calcareous  pebble  in  their  gizzards." 

Another  remarkable  bird  is  the  sand- 
fowl;  it  differs  from  the  koleo,  a  bird 
which  is  well  known  in  Africa,  and  which 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  sand. 

The  Solomon  Island  sand-fowl  is  peculiar 
in  that  it  does  not  raise  a  mound  of  sand  over 
its  eggs,  and  in  not  having  a  crest  on  its  head. 
In  size  and  appearance  it  resembles  a  moor- 
hen, and,  like  the  moor-hen,  will  not  fly  if  it 
can  help  doing  so.  The  color  of  the  bird  is 
reddish  brown,  and  of  its  egg,  which  is  very 
large  in  proportion,  like  the  color  of  a  Ga- 
lcne*s.  r>y  day  the  birds  live  in  the  "bush,** 
and  at  night  they  come  down  to  the  shore  to 
lay  their  eggs.  Thev  burrow,  like  rabbits,  in 
the  sand;  and,  having  deposited  their  eggs, 
BO  about  their  business,  and  take  no  further 
interest  in  the  matter.  The  soft  warm  sand 
effectually  does  the  duties  of  an  incubator  and 
foster-mother,  and  the  young  chick,  by  a  won- 
derful provision  of  nature,  is  able  to  shift  for 
itself  from  the  first 

Sometimes  the  eggs  are  found  at  the  ex- 
traordinary depth  of  about  five  feet.* 

Reptiles  abound  —  there  being  nineteen 

kinds  of  them.    Crocodiles  are  frequent, 

and  chiefly  occupy  the  swamps  and  sandy 

shores  of  the  inhabited   coral  islets  and 

coasts  of  the  larger  islands  in  the  vicinity 

of  the  mouths  of  the  streams  and  rivers. 

They  seem  to  be  quite  at  home  in  salt 

and  fresh  water.    They  do  not  appear  to 

attain  a  greater   length   than  twelve  or 

thirteen  feet.    The  natives,  who  are  rarely 

attacked  by  them,  show  little  or  no  fear  of 

them.    "  1  have  seen,**  says  Dr.  Guppy, 

"a  full-grown  crocodile  dart  under  a  line 

of  swimmers  without  causing  any  dismay." 

He  adds  that  of  the  numerous  crocodiles 

he  saw  all  were  but  too  anxious  to  get  out 

of  his  way,  and,  certainly,  their  cowardly 

'Wttireis  well  shown  in  his  account  of  his 

capture  of  a  specimen.     The  lizards  are 

^unrepresented  in  these  islands,  and  six 

species  of  snake  have  been  found,  one  of 

J^em  being  a  harmless  species  of  the  boa 

i^mily.    Dr.  Guppy  supposed  all  these 

snakes  to  be  harmless,  but  he  says  he  was 

f^T)rised  to  learn  from  Dr.  Gunther,  on 

"'s  arrival   in   England,  that  among  the 

specimens  he  had  brought  with  him  he 

*  Ten  Years  in  Melanesia.    Page  f  16. 


had  found  a  new  species  as  poisonous  as 
the  cobra.  Toads  and  frogs  are  plentiful. 
There  seems  to  be  an  abundance  of  fish, 
as  they  form  a  staple  article  of  diet  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  islanders.  The 
lakes  contain  fresh-water  fish,  many  of 
them  of  large  size  ;  and  off  the  coasts  fish 
of  various  kinds  are  caught  with  great 
facility  by  the  natives.  They  adopt  a 
peculiar  method  of  fishing  by  means  of  «i 
kite,  used  in  an  ingenious  manner,  for  a 
description  of  which  we  refer  our  readers 
to  pages  151  and  152  of  Dr.  Guppy 's  vol- 
ume entitled  **  The  Solomon  Islands  and 
their  Natives." 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  these  seas  to  observe 
porpoises,  large  fish,  and  sea-birds  joining 
together  in  the  pursuit  of  small  fry.  On  one 
occasion,  when  in  my  Rob  Roy  canoe,  I  got 
into  the  thick  of  the  fray.  A  large  number  of 
sea-binls  were  hoverincj  over  the  water,  which 
was  alive  with  fish,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
which,  in  pursuit  of  small  fry,  were  themselves 
pursued  by  a  shoal  of  porpoises,  and  were 
pecked  at  by  the  birds  as,  in  their  endeavor 
to  escape,  they  leapt  out  of  the  water.  It  was 
a  lively  spectacle.  The  fish  jumped  out  of 
the  water  all  around  me,  whilst  the  birds,  hov- 
ering within  reach  of  my  paddle,  swooped 
down  on  them  ;  and  the  huge  porpoises,  join- 
ing lazily  in  the  sport,  rose  quietlv  to  the  sur- 
face within  a  few  feet  of  the  canoe,  showed 
their  dorsal  fins,  and  dived  again  in  pursuit  of 
their  prey. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  fish  found 
around  the  Solomon  Islands  is  the  one 
called  by  the  natives  the  doi/a^  which 
often  exceeds,  it  is  said,  forty  pounds  in 
weight.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Penny,  in  his  in- 
teresting volume,  **  Ten  Years  in  Mela- 
nesia," which  we  have  already  quoted, 
gives  a  description  of  this  curious  crea- 
ture.    He  says :  — 

The  front  of  the  head  is  formed  of  a  large 
bony  substance,  and  is  covered  by  a  skinny 
cartilage.  .  .  .  Below  the  square  head  is  a 
mouth  furnished,  not  with  two  rows  of  teeth, 
for  there  are  no  divisions,  but  with  nippers. 
The  Ijoila  seeks  its  food  by  charging  the 
clumps  of  coral  which  form  a  refuge  for  the 
small  crabs.  The  rocks  it  shatters  with  its 
head  as  a  battering-ram,  and  then  the  crabs, 
deprived  of  their  shelter,  fall  an  easy  prey, 
their  hard  shells  proving  of  no  avail  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  nipper-like  teeth  and  pow- 
erful jaws  of  their  enemy. 

Another  especially  notable  animal  found 
in  the  Solomon  group  is  the  cocoanut 
crab  {ff/rj^iis  lairo\  which  is  not  only 
very  fond  of  cocoanuts  and  lives  upon 
them  chiefly,  but  which,  it  is  alleged,  has 
the  extraordinary  power  of  husking  and 
opening  them.     There  seems  to  be,  how- 
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ever,  still  some  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  me  [says  Dr.  Guppy]  that  the  natives  allege 

this  power,  but  all  the  evidence  adduced  that  one  of  these  apes  was  caught,  and,  after 

bv  Dr.  Guppy  tends  to  prove  its  existence,  being  kept  for  some  time,  escaped.     Taki,  the 

On  one  occasion  Dr.  Guppy  disturbed  one  St.  Christoval  chief,  told  Mr.  Stephens  that 

of  these  crabs  in  the  middle  of  its  meal  ^^^f,^  *f^"  ,?,"«  of  these  apes    and  pointed 

with  a  fulLsized  cocoanut  within  the  reach  ^"  ,  'Jl'^lTJi^l^iUr  .mTJ^^^^^^     fn  r^!J^^^ 

r  .^  £  1       •       f  1  •       1  r-  also  made  a  similar  Statement.     In  (juadalcar 

of  Its  powerful  pair  of  big  claws.     From  ^ar.  they  are  believed  to  live  in  the  trees,  and 

the  fresh-looking  appearance  of  the  shell,  to  attack  men.     Dr.  Codrington  refers  to  the 

it  had  been  evidently  but  recently  husked,  prevalence  of  these  beliefs  throughout  Me- 

which  operation  had  been  performed  more  lancsia  (Journ.  Anthrop.   Inst.,  vol.  x.,  p. 

cleanly  than  if  a  native  had  done  it.     The  261).     Such  beliefs,  as  experience  has  shown 

white  kernel  had  been  scooped  out  to  the  »"  the  case  of  the  gorilla  and  other  anthro- 

cxtentof  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  Po>ds»   ^^^c  undoubtedly  some  foundation; 

around  the  aperture.  ""'  whether  these   mysterious  animals   arc 

*  apes  is  quite  another  question. 
Curiously  enough  there  were  no  cocoanut        ,,-,,..         ...        ...  • ,.      . 

palms  to  be  seen  within  fifty  paces  of  the  spot        The  limits  withm  which  we  are  obliged 

where  the  crab  was  found  in  its  retreat.     Not  to  confine   this  article  preclude  us  from 

only  had  the  shell  been  very  recently  husked,  adverting  here  to  the  human  inhabitants 

but  it  was  evident  from  the  fresh  condition  of  of  the  Solomon  Islands ;  but  we  shall  give 

the  milk  and  kernel  that  an  interval  of  less  some  account  of  these  interesting  people 

than  a  cou])le  of  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  jq  our  next  number, 
opening  had  been  made.     There  was  no  pos- 
sible explanation  of  the  crab  having  got  at  the 

edible  portion  of  the  cocoanut  except  through  

its  own  agency.     The  island  is  uninhabited, 

being  only  occasionally  visited  by  fishing-  From  The  Comhill  Mt^arin.. 
parties  ol  natives  from  St.  Christoval,  none  ppAn<:HAw 
of  whom  were  on  the  island  during  the  ship's  ukali&maw. 
stay.  There  was  therefore  the  strongest  pre-  In  the  process  of  making  a  fortune, 
sumptivc  evidence  that  the  Birgus  had  not  nothing  is  so  striking  as  the  contrast  bc- 
only  husked  the  cocoanut,  but  had  also  broken  tween  the  humble  store  in  which  the 
the  hole  at  the  end,  in  order  to  get  at  the  ker-  ambitious  trader  began  his  operations,  and 
^^^'  the  enormous  palace  —  covering  acres,  it 
From  observation  of  one  of  these  crabs  may  be  —  which  is  now  the  scene  of  his 
which  Dr.  Guppy  had  aboard  ship,  it  was  vast  enterprises.  Here  are  two  prodac- 
found  that  on  the  average  it  ate  two  cocoa-  lions  of  human  skill  and  energy  now  lying 
nuts  in  three  days.  At  this  rate  a  single  before  us ;  one  the  first,  and  the  other  the 
crab  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  would  l«'ist,  of  a  series  which  has  spread  over  a 
dispose  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  cocoa-  span  of  nearly  fifty  years,  and  illustrate, 
nuts,  which  represent  the  annual  produc-  in  a  most  astonishing  way,  the  contrast 
tion  of  three  palms,  and  therefore  between  between  small  beginnings  and  their  trium- 
twenty  and  thirty  quarts  of  oil.  Whether  phant  development.  Ofthese  records,  the 
the  Birgus  ascends  the  tree  to  get  the  firstis,  as  it  were,  the  seed,  the  last  the  fuU- 
cocoanuts,  or  whether  it  contents  itself  grown  tree.  Between  both  are  over  a 
with  those  that  have  fallen  is  a  question  thousand  others,  of  progressive  size,  each 
which  has  been  much  debated,  and  which  exhibiting  a  slight  increase  over  its  pre- 
has  not  yet  been  settled.  decessor.  Without  further  figure,  these 
"Amongst  the  first  living  creatures  to  records  are  the  infant  "  Bradshaw's  Rail- 
greet  the  visitor  as  he  lands  on  the  beach  way  Time  Tables  "  of  1839,  and  the  ma- 
of  a  coral  island  in  the  Pacific,  is  a  small  tured,  flourishing,  corpulent  "Bradshaw's 
species  of  hermit  crab  belonging  to  the  Guide  "  of  1888,  which  no  practised  rait 
pcnus  Canobita^  which  frequents  the  way  traveller  is,  or  indeed  can  be,  without 
beach  in  great  numbers."  **  Look  in  Bradshaw !  "  *•  Fetch  a  Brad- 
Scorpions  and  millepedes  are  also  of  shaw  I "  is  the  usual  preliminary  to  the 
frequent  occurrence.  hurried  journey  ;  and  the  invaluable  guide, 


philosopher,  and  friend  is  consultedalike 


**  wild  men  of  the  woods."     In  MalaitaThey  ^'"g  ^"^  ^^e  funeral  alike, 
are  said  to  be  4^4  to  5  feet  high,  and  to  come        ^^   the  year  1838   there   was   living  IB 

down  in  troops  to  make  raids  on  the  banana  Manchester  one  George  Bradshaw,  a  Qua* 

plantations.      Captain    Macdonald  informed  ker,  who  in  a  rather  humble  way  followed 
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the  calling  of  an  engraver  of  maps  and 
plans  of  cities.  This  brought  him  into 
connection  with  the  railways,  then  begin- 
ning to  stir  the  community,  and  an  idea 
naturally  suggested  itself  of  combining  his 
maps  and  plans  in  a  little  manual  which 
should  contain  the  hours  of  departure, 
arrival,  and  stoppages  of  the  few  trains 
then  working,  and  which,  being  offered  at 
the  low  price  of  threepence,  might  be  a 
convenience  to  the  traveller.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  it  was  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  skill  in  map-drawing  which  led 
to  this  venture,  for  all  the  early  numbers 
were  garnished  with  not  inelegant  speci- 
mens of  his  craft.  When  the  scheme 
began  to  prosper,  one  John  Gadsby,  of 
Manchester,  claimed  to  have  been  the 
original  pioneer,  protesting  that  in  the 
same  year  he  had  sent  out  "Gadsby's 
Monthly  Railway  Guide,"  that  being 
drawn  aside  from  it  by  other  occupations, 
he  had  left  the  field  to  Bradshaw.  A  con- 
doling friend  long  after  remarked  to  him, 
with  some  lack  of  delicacy,  that  "  it  was  a 
pity  he  didn't  stick  to  *Gadsby's  Monthly 
Guide/ "  But  the  success  was  really 
owing  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
projector,  and  it  is  to  be  suspected  that 
{)Oor  Gadsby  was  scarcely  equal  in  this 
respect  to  Bradshaw. 

On  October  19,  1839,  then,  there  ap- 
peared, in  a  shy  fashion  enough,  a  little 
book,  just  4\  inches  by  2J,  bound  in  violet 
cloth,  and  entitled  — 

BRADSHAW'S    RAILWAY    TIME 

TABLES  AND  ASSISTANT  TO 

RAILWAY  TRAVELLING, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATED   MAPS  AND  PLANS, 
PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

London :  Shepherd  and  Sutton  and  Wyld. 
loth  mo.  19th,  1839. 

The  maps  or  plans  were  **  The  Railways 
in  Lancashire,  with  plans  of  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Leeds."  "Assistant  to 
Railway  Travelling"  is  good,  if  a  little 
ambiguous.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be 
more  modest  than  the  appeal  in  the  intro- 
duction :  "  This  book  is  published  by  the 
assistance  of  the  several  railway  compa- 
nies, on  which  account  the  information  it 
contains  may  be  depended  upon  as  being 
correct  and  authentic.  The  necessity  of 
such  a  work  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no 
apology,  and  the  merits  of  it  can  be  best 
ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  circula- 
tion, both  as  regards  the  style  and  correct- 
ness of  the  maps  and  plans  with  which  it 
is  illustrated."    Notice  was  further  given 


that  "  this  work  will  be  published  on  the 
1st  of  1st  mo.  1840,  and  succeeding  edi- 
tions will  appear  every  three  months,  with 
such  alterations  as  have  been  made  in  the 
interim." 

Of  this  rare  little  volume  there  is  no 
copy  in  the  British  Museum,  nor,  indeed, 
does  that  institution  possess  any  guide  of 
a  date  earlier  than  that  of   1841.     The 
Bodleian  Library,  howelrer,  is  rich  in  these 
memorials,  having  the  "Time   Tables" 
of   1839,    loth    mo.    25,   1839;    also   the 
"  Railway  Companion  "  of  1840,  and  the 
"  Guide    of  1841 .   Trifling  and  ephemeral 
as  these  productions  are,  they  have  be- 
come treasures  from  their  scarcity  and 
as.sociations,  and  we  look  at  them  with  feel- 
ings akin  to  those  with  which  we  visit  the 
original  "Comet"  engine  in  the  Kensing- 
ton Museum.     It  will  be  noted  that  in  all 
these  early  issues,  the  forms  "25th  of 
loth  mo.,"  then  a  novelty  in  favor  with  the 
Society  of  Friends,  was  adhered  to.    The 
materials  for  his  work  Bradshaw  obtained, 
as  they  are  now  obtained,  from  the  com- 
panies.    Mr.  £.  L.  Blanchard,  who  in  his 
time  has  played  many  parts,  and  was  early 
concerned  in  the  venture,  tells  us  that  the 
companies  were,  at  first,  vehemently  op- 
posed to  the  scheme,  and,  in  their  niggard 
way,  refused  to  supply  their  tables  on  the 
odd  ground  that  this  would  make  punc- 
tuality a  sort  of  obligation,  and  that  failure 
would    bring   penalties.      G.    Bradshaw, 
however,  was  not  to  be  repulsed,  and  by 
various  devices,  notably  by  taking  many 
shares,   brought    over  the   hostile    com- 
panies.    He  was  fortunate,  too,  in  finding 
a  London  agent  who  was  almost  as  per- 
severing as  he  was.    This  was  Mr.  Adams, 
of  Fleet  Street,  a  name  familiar  for  half 
a  century  to  all  in  want  of  passport  or 
guide-book  —  an  energetic  man,  who  saw 
another  capability  in  the  enterprise,  the 
development  of  the  advertisement.    For 
the  traveller  could  be  appealed  to  through 
the  agency  of  his  guide,  and  could  be  ap- 
proached in  no  other  way.    On  this  saga- 
cious principle  he  set  to  work,  and  labored 
for  years  with  complete  success,  and  the 
sixty  odd  pages   of   bold   and   crowded 
advertisement  that  now  swell  the  guide, 
testify  to  his  sagacity. 

The  success  of  his  little  manual  en- 
couraged our  Quaker  to  experiment  with 
another  shape  of  his  venture.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  brought  out  what  he  called 
"  Bradshaw's  Railway  Companion,"  a  tiny 
book,  neatly  bound  in  violet  cloth,  with  a 
gold  device  in  the  centre,  and  in  size  about 
four  inches  by  three.  The  matter  con- 
tained is  virtually  the  same  as  that  in  the 
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**  Time  Tables."     Barely  a  dozen  railways  |  containing  a  correct  account  of  the  hours 


are  described.  It  was  intended  as  an 
occasional  issue,  and  the  price  was  six- 
pence. 

This  seems  now  a  rather  piquant  and 
varied  little  collection,  containin«j  nearly 
a  dozen  of  carefully  executed  miniature 
maps  and  plans  of  towns,  to^^ethcr  with  a 
curious  representation  of  the  levels  of 
each  line,  drawn  parallel  to  each  other, 
with  all  their  stations  marked.  What 
strikes  one,  however,  in  these  early  at- 
tempts at  a  j;uide-book  is  the  complete 
mastery  of  the  idea  as  to  arrangement 
and  clearness  of  division ;  and  this  has 
scarcely  altered  to  the  present  hour.  But 
it  was  often  remarked  as  one  of  the  mir- 
acles of  Knglish  railway  enterprise,  that 
it  found  the  community  properly  equipped, 
ready  to  supply  everything  that  was  re- 
quired; engineers,  merchants,  surveyors, 


of  departure  of  the  trains  in  every  railway 
in  Great  ])ritain  and  Ireland,  with  a  map 
of  the  railways  in  Essex,  Oxford,  etc.,  and 
a  list  of  shares,  exhibiting  at  one  view  the 
cost,  traffic,  length,  dividend,  and  market 
value  of  the  same ;  the  departure  of  Her 
Majesty's  mails,  with  a  list  of  the  places 
to  which  travellers  and  voyagers  resort, 
with  every  useful  information.**  It  was 
to  be  had  at  Adams's  in  Fleet  Street,  it 
contained  thirty-six  pages  and  dealt  with 
forty-eiy;ht  railways,  but  had  not  yet 
reached  to  the  logical  consistency  which 
could  alone  bring  perfect  success.  Plans 
and  maps,  etc.,  were  outside  the  purpose 
of  the  work,  so  was  the  "  list  of  shares," 
"market  values,"  "dividends,"  etc.,  with 
which  the  traveller  had  after  all  but  little 
concern.  These  all  presently  went  by 
the  board,   the  **  valuable  space  '*  being 


etc.  started  up.  ready-made  and  ready  to  j  needed  for  more  essential  matter.     In  the 
supplement  their  lack  of  experience  by  a   following  year  an   odd    and    mysterious 


fertility  of  recourse  and  an  ingenious 
adaptation  of  their  old-fashioned  knowl- 
edge. We  find  in  the  primitive  guide  the 
same  clearness  of  purpose  and  arrange- 
ment, even  with  those  references  to  quali- 
fying notes  which  are  an  important  feature 
in  the  guide  of  our  time.     Thus  early  they 


change  in  the  numbering  took  place  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  offer  a  reason. 
The  September  issue  of  1844  was  made 
to  bear  the  number  one  hundred  and  forty- 
'  six,  and  thus  a  leap  was  made  from  about 
number  40. 
Quite  as  characteristic  as  the  growth  of 


had  adopted  in  their  table  "the  thick  black  ■,  the  *'  Guide  "  are  the  changes  which  have 
lines"  which,  it  was  explained,  denoted  '  taken  place  in  railway  habits  and  customs. 


that   the   trains  did  not  proceed  further. 


*'  The  Companion  "  languished  on  till  1848,    as  "  first  class,"  "  second  class,*'  •*  mixed, 


Thus  at  this  time  we  find  trains  described 


coming  out  occasionally  —  there  are  about 
twenty  numbers  —  and  a  supplement  used 
to  be  added  consisting  of  a  sheet  contain- 
ing all  the  time-tables,  and  sold  at  three- 
])ence.  It  was  Adams,  the  London  agent, 
who  urged  the  necessity  of  regular,  in- 
stead of  fitful  appearance,  which  alone 
could  give  value  and  certainty  to  the  in- 
formation. His  suggestions  were  adopted, 
and  this  led  the  enterprising  G.  Bradshaw 
to  mature  vet  a  third  scheme.  He  had, 
moreover,  not  yet  satisfied  himself  as  to 
the  title.  "  Time  Tables  "  was  too  narrow, 
*•  Companit)n  "  was  trivial  and  unbusiness- 
like, "Guide"  was  more  the  thing.     Ac- 


*'  fas^,"  and  "  mail,'*  the  term  "  express 
not  having  come  into  use.  Stations  too 
were  class! fietl  as  **  first  class  or  other- 
wise," certain  trains  calling  only  at  '* first 
class  stations.'*  On  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway  there  was  a  curious 
method  in  practice  of  classifying  the  fares, 
which  seemed  to  be  regulated  by  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  a  compartment,  and 
varied  according  as  it  was  day  or  night. 
Thus  the  charge  from  London  to  Birming- 
ham by  first  class  was  32J.  6^.,  but  if  four 
travelled  inside  by  day,  or  six  by  night,  it 
was  reduced  to  30J. ;  if  six  travelled  in- 
side by  day,  the  second-class  carriage  was 


cordingly,  in  December.  1S41.  we  find  him  I  charged  251'.,  **  closed  by  night,**  but  20J. 
issuing    *•  Bradshaw's    .Monthly    (ieneral  ■  **open  by  day." 

Railway  and  Steam  Navigation  Cjuide,"  it  was  announced  with  an  almost  axiom- 
which  continued  to  be  sent  out  witli  due  atic  gravity  that  "first-class  trains  stop  at 
regularity  every  montii  during  the  follow-  nrst<lass  stations,"  as  though  there  were 
ing  vearN.  ■  a  fixed  relation  between  them.     Little  or 

In  1S43  matters  were  so  far  prospering  1  no  account  indeed  was  taken  of  the  "wag- 
that  our  j)n)jector  ventured  on  a  further  gons  *' or  **  open  carriages  "  as  the  phrase 
iniijortaiit  change.  The  duodetimo  si/e  went,  companies  in  these  times  seeming 
Was  niscanled,  and  the  j)resent  si/e.  with  to  hold  tiie  third-class  passenger  in  hoT- 
also  the  ])resent  title,  was  boldly  assumed,  ror.  We  find  also  allusions  to  what  were 
It  became  "  lirarlsiiaw's  Monthly  General  called  "  glass  coaches."  The  tickets  were 
Railway  and   Steam    Navigation    Guide, .  described  as  **  check  tickets  "  or  •*  passes,** 
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and  this  important  caution  is  laid  down, 
that "  the  check  ticket  given  to  the  pas- 
senger on  payment  of  his  fare  will  be  de- 
manded from  him  at  the  station  next 
before  his  arrival  at  London  or  Birming- 
ham, and  if  not  then  produced  he  will  be 
liable  to  have  the  fare  again  demanded. 
Further,  "  No  smoking  is  allowed  at  the 
stations  or  in  the  company's  carriages." 
An  annual  subscription  ticket  to  Brighton 
and  back  was  hxed  at  the  startling  prohib- 
itive figure  of  loo/. ! 

There  were  some  railway  phrases  then 
introduced  which  were  inexpressive 
enough,  and  which  have  given  place  to 
much  more  telling  forms.  Places  were 
"booked  "as  in  the  way-bill  of  a  coach, 
and  you  were  asked  the  place  to  which  you 
were  "destined,"  the  place  itself  being 
your  "destination."  Tiie  carriages  were 
always  described  as  the  "coaches,"  while 
"voyagers"  "rode  "in  their  *•  coaches." 
As  to  the  luggage,  "  passengers  are  espe- 
cially recommended  to  have  their  names 
and  address  or  destination  legibly  written 
on  each  part  of  their  luggage,"  when  it 
will  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  "coach  " 
in  which  they  "  ride."  If  the  i)assenger  be 
"destined  tor  Manchester  or  Liverpool 
and  has  booked  his  place  through,  his  lug- 
gage will  be  placed  on  the  Liverpool  or 
Manchester  coach,  and  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed until  it  reaches  its  destination." 

There  was  an  odd  significance  in  these 
directions  as  to  infants :  "  Children  in 
arms,  unable  to  walk,  are  free  of  charge," 
a  regulation  which  showed  disinclination 
to  accept  the  "  being  in  arms  "as  evidence 
of  being  "  unable  to  walk."  The  seats 
appear  to  have  been  numbered,  as  it  was 
ruled  that  "a  passenger  may  claim  the 
seat  corresponding  to  the  number  on  his 
ticket,  and  when  not  numbered  he  may 
take  any  seat  not  previously  occupied." 
As  to  "  tips  "  the  companies  were  particu- 
larly severe.  "  No  gratuity,  under  any 
circumstances,  is  allowed  to  be  taken  by 
any  servant  of  the  company."  "  Soldiers 
en  route  "  were  charged  under  a  special 
agreement.  It  is  well  known  that  in  these 
early  days  a  railway  journey  was  thought 
a  serious  and  uncertain  enterprise,  and  the 
companies  seem  to  have  tried  to  allay 
apprehensions  by  directions  of  a  minute 
and  soothing,  not  to  say  infantine,  charac- 
ter, such  as  "  Preserve  your  ticket  until 
called  for  by  the  company's  servant." 
Nowadays,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  nothing 
is  so  precious  or  so  carefully  "  preserved  " 
as  one's  ticket.  So  with  the  kindly  in- 
junction, "  Do  not  lean  upon  the  door  of 
the  carriage."    In  the  "Companion"  for 


1844  we  find  the  companies  consulting  the 
pious  sentiment  of  their  customers,  for  it 
is  laid  down  that  "  On  Sundays  the  trains 
cease  running  from  ten  three  quarters  un- 
til one,  being  the  hours  of  divine  service." 
This  it  will  be  seen  is  a  matter  of  respect, 
not  as  now  when  the  amount  of  Sunday 
trains  is  regulated  by  the  demands  of  the 
traffic,  which  on  the  Sabbath  is  but  slen- 
der. 

Dogs  were  to  be  "conveyed  in  a  proper 
vehicle,"  while  "gentlemen  riding  in  their 
own  carriages  "  were  charged  second-class 
fares.  The  word  used  for  "correspond- 
ence "  was  "conjunction  "  and  "joining." 

Thus,   "The  train    from  joins  the 

train  from ;  "  or  we  are  told  (regard- 
less of  the  jingle)  of  "  trains  in  conjunction 
with  the  Grand  Junction."  Post-horses 
were  kept  "in  readiness  "  at  the  principal 
stations  of  the  great  railways,  such  as 
London,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  etc.,  and  on 
due  notice  given,  would  be  sent  to  bring 
carriages  from  any  part  of  London  at  the 
general  charge  of  half  a  sovereign.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  companies  invariably 
use  "  ride "  as  their  favorite  technical 
word  for  "travel,"  but  they  furnished  a 
happy  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  this  un- 
pleasant word  when  they  fixed  a  special 
tariff  for  "servants  and  grooms  riding 
with  their  horses^"* 

Close  on  fif ly  years  have  passed  by,  and 
our  guide  with  every  year  has  continued 
like  Mr.  Sliggins  to  be  a"swellin'  wisi- 
bly."  The  transformation  is  indeed  almost 
like  one  in  a  pantomime.  The  existing 
"  Bradshaw  "  has  become  really  a  vast  en- 
terprise which  entails  a  constant  strain 
upon  all  the  resources  of  its  projectors, 
not  the  least  being  the  difficulty  in  the 
face  of  ever-increasing  material  to  keep 
the  whole  within  measurable  bounds. 
Perpetual  and  minute  changes  are  taking 
place  in  the  hours  and  places,  and  these 
have  to  be  introduced  often  at  the  last 
moment.  The  type  is  perhaps  the  most 
crowded  of  any  known  type,  yet  it  has  also 
to  be  made  clear  and  brilliant.  The  paper 
must  be  thin  and  light,  yet  it  must  not 
be  transparent,  or  the  type  will  be  seen 
through  it.  Another  intricate  problem  is 
to  compress  the  arrangement  of  a  railway 
into  two  pages,  so  that  a  general  view  of 
the  whole  may  be  set  before  the  traveller, 
an  almost  procrustean  task.  There  are 
besides  innumerable  intellectual  processes 
in  the  way  of  abstraction  and  simplifica- 
tion, so  as  to  make  the  intricate  complica- 
tions of  crossing  or  "joining  "  trains  clear 
and  intelligible.  Mystifying  as  all  this  is 
to  the  uninitiated,  the  practised  hand  soon 
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learns  the  key  and  will  thread  his  way 
readily  through  the  maze ;  nay,  by  a  little 
study  will  be  rewarded  by  discovering  ex- 
traordinary facilities  for  his  movements, 
short  cuts  and  happy  solutions  of  difficul- 
ties, which  will  save  him  time  and  money. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  sort  of 
abridgement  of  the  time-tables  of  some 
half-dozen  of  the  great  railways,  supposed 
to  give  a  clue  to  the  bewildering  maze  of 
figures,  but  this  has  recently  been  dropped 
out. 

Compressed  into  this  wonderful  "six- 
penn'orth  "  of  information  there  is  an 
amount  of  matter  and  type  which  only 
careful  calculation  and  comparison  can 
give  an  idea  of.  A  single  page  will  be 
Found  to  contain  an  enormous  collection 
of  characters,  words,  numerals,  which  are 
as  laborious  to  set  by  the  compositor 
as  words.  An  ordinary  page  of  a  novel 
contains  about  live-and-twenty  lines,  each 
line  holding  from  eight  to  ten  words  ;  so 
each  page  might  be  set  down  roughly 
as  containing,  say,  three  hundred  words. 
But  a  page  of  Bradshaw  contains  some 
eighty  lines,  each  line  having  about  forty 
characters;  the  whole  therefore  displays 
about  three  thousand  characters,  and  there- 
fore equivalent  to  some  ten  pages  of  the 
novel.  Four  hundred  pages  of  the  guide 
would  be  equivalent  to,  say  four  thousand 
pages  of  a  novel,  and  as  an  ordinary  novel 
runs  to  three  volumes,  of  three  hun- 
dred pages  each,  this  little  manual  will  be 
found  to  contain  the  matter  of  some  twelve 
octavo  volumes.  There  are  besides  sixty 
pages  of  advertisements,  equivalent  at 
least  to  a  couple  of  volumes  more.  To 
follow  out  the  comparison  further,  the 
weight  of  the  original  little  guide  was 
but  a  couple  of  ounces,  while  the  modern 
Bradshaw  is  over  eleven. 

What  a  monument  this  is  of  British 
railway  enterprise  can  be  shown  by  yet 
another  comparison.  As  is  well  known, 
the  spirited  Bradshaw  soon  supplemented 
his  labors  by  a  "Continental  Guide," 
which  now  furnishes  the  tables  of  the  for- 
eign lines.  Here  we  find  all  the  railways 
of  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Russia, 
Spain,  Algiers,  etc.  Yet  the  whole  uni- 
verse and  its  railways  put  together  fills 
but  three  hundred  pages,  a  fourth  less 
space  than  that  devoted  to  England  alone. 
As  usual,  foreign  nations  have  offered  the 
sinccrest  form  of  flattery  by  imitating  in 
omnibus  this  useful  moclel.  In  Germany 
there  is  found  "  Hendschel's  Telegraph, 
a  replica  of  our  foreign  Bradshaw  ;  France 
has  its  "  Chaix  Guide ;  "  Belgium  a  rather 
lean  compilation, "  Guide  des  Voyageurs." 


In  most  of  these  countries  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  useful  plan  adopted,  of  dis- 
playing the  whole  railway  system  of  the 
kingdom  on  a  single  sheet,  which  is  affixed 
to  the  walls  of  every  station.  At  the 
head  of  each  line  is  set  out  in  bold  letters 
the  names  of  the  leading  towns  to  which 
the  line  runs.  The  only  drawback  is  that 
as  every  inquirer  finds  it  necessary  to  run 
his  finger  down  the  figures  till  he  reaches 
what  he  is  in  search  of,  the  whole  speedily 
becomes  blackened  and  illegible.  Another 
serviceable  device  is  the  printing  in  faint 
outlines  on  the  time-table  a  general  map 
of  the  railway  system,  which  gives  an  idea 
of  the  distance,  relative  position,  etc.  In 
Italy,  the  railway  companies  place  a  streak 
of  transparent  color  on  the  columns  de- 
voted to  night  trains,  while  in  other  coun- 
tries a  larger  form  of  figure  is  Qsed  to 
make  the  same  distinction.  This  has 
been  tried  in  England,  but  has  apparently 
found  no  favor;  the  truth  is  our  lines  are 
so  elaborate  in  their  arrangements  and  the 
trains  so  multiplied,  that  all  such  attempts 
to  simphfy  only  cause  confusion.  The 
public  prefers  to  find  out  these  things  for 
itself. 

"  Bradshaw's  Railway  and  Steam  Navi- 
gation Guide,*'  which  once  appealed  so 
humbly  for  aid  from  Brown  Street,  Man- 
chester, now  is  issued  from  an  imposing 
building  devoted  to  its  presses,  composi- 
tion, agencies,  etc.  It  is  published  by 
Blacklock,  one  of  the  original  firm  of 
Bradshaw  and  Blacklock.  The  worthy, 
untiring  G.  Bradshaw  has  himself  long 
since  passed  away,  and  fell,  as  was  be* 
coming,  in  the  cause  of  British  homes  and 
duty,  and  the  "  Guide."  He  had  gone  to 
Norway  in  1853,  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments with  the  companies  of  that  country. 
The  cholera  was  raging.  He  was  seized 
with  illness,  and  died.  Let  us  hope  thai 
this  public  benefactor  travelled  peacefully 
"  throujjh  "  to  his  "  destination,'*  a  region 
where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  will  no  more 
be  bewildered  with  such  whirling  words 
as  "express,"  "fast,"  etc.,  and  will  never 
be  checked  at  his  journey *5  end  by  the 
black  line  and  fatal  word  "  j/£»/." 


From  The  FortniKhtlf  Rcriaw. 
CARICATURE,    THE    FANTASTIC,    THl 
GROTESQUE. 

I. 

Caricature  is  a  distinct  species  of 
,  characterization,  in  which  the  salient  fea- 
i  tures  of  a  person  or  an  object  have  been 
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emphasized  with  the  view  of  rendering 
them  ridiculous.    The  derivation  of  this 
word   justifies   my  definition.     It  comes 
from  the  Italian  caricare^  to  charge  with  a 
burden,  or  to  surcharge.     Thus  caricare 
un  ritratto  means  to  exaggerate  what  is  al- 
ready prominent  in  the  model,  and  in  this 
way  to  produce  a  likeness  which  misrep- 
resents the  person,  while  it  remains  recog- 
nizable.     Instead    of    emphasis,    simple 
distortion  may  be  used  to  secure  the  effect 
of  a  caricature.     For  example,  the  hints 
suggested   by  reflection   in  a  sp>oon  are 
amplified  into  an  absurd  portrait.     Some 
faces  and  figures  lend  themselves  better 
to  the  concave,  others  to  the  convex  sur- 
face of  the  spoon.     Or  a  fairly  accurate 
image  of  a  man  or  woman,  modelled  in 
gutta-percha,  may  be  pulled  about  in  va- 
rious directions,  with  the  result  of  pro- 
ducing a  series  of  burlesque  portraits,  in 
which   the   likeness  of  the  individual  is 
never  wholly  lost. 

The  most  effective  kind  of  caricature 
does  not  proceed  by  such  distortion.  It 
renders  its  victim  ludicrous  or  vile  by 
cxajrgeraling  what  is  defective,  mean,  ig- 
noble in  his  person,  indicating  at  the  same 
time  that  some  corresponding  flaws  in  his 
spiritual  nature  are  revealed  by  them. 
The  masterpieces  of  this  art  are  those  in 
which  truth  has  been  accentuated  by  slight 
but  deft  and  telling  emphasis.  Nothing,  as 
Aretino  once  remarked,  is  more  cruel  than 
malevolent  insistence  upon  fact  You 
cannot  injure  your  neighbor  better  than  by 
telling  the  truth  about  him,  if  the  truth  is 
to  his  discredit.  You  cannot  make  him 
appear  ridiculous  more  crushingly  than 
by  calling  attention  to  real  faults  in  his 
physique. 

Those  extraordinary  caricatures  of  hu- 
man faces  which  Lionardo  da  Vinci  de- 
lighted to  produce,  illustrate  both  methods 
ofemphasis  and  distortion.  But  they  also 
exhibit  the  play  of  a  fantastic  imagination. 
He  accentuated  the  analogies  of  human 
with  bestial  features,  or  degraded  his 
models  to  the  level  of  goitred  idiots  by 
subtle  blurrings  and  erasures  of  their  no- 
bler traits. 

Caricature  is  not  identical  with  satire. 
Caricature  implies  exaggeration  of  some 
sort.  The  bitterest  satire  hits  its  mark 
by  no  exaggeration,  but  by  indignant  and 
unmerciful  exposure  of  ignobility.  Yet 
caricature  has  always  been  used  for  satir- 
ical purposes,  with  notable  effect  by  Aris- 
tophanes in  his  political  comedies,  with 
coarse  vigor  by  Gilray  in  lampoons  of  the 
last  century,  with  indulgent  humor  by  our 
contemporary  Punch. 


The  real  aim  of  caricature  is  to  depre- 
ciate its  object  by  evoking  contempt  or 
stirring  laughter,  when  the  imaginative 
rendering:  of  the  person  is  an  unmistakable 
portrait,  but  defects  are  brought  into  re- 
lief which  might  otherwise  have  escaped 
notice.  Instead  therefore  of  being  real- 
istic, this  branch  of  art  must  be  reckoned 
as  essentially  idealistic.  In  so  far  as  a 
caricature  is  powerfully  conceived,  it  calls 
into  play  fine,  though  never  the  noblest, 
never  the  most  amiable,  qualities  of  inter- 
pretation. 

n. 

The  fantastic  need  have  no  element  of 
caricature.  It  invariably  implies  a  certain 
exaggeration  or  distortion  of  nature ;  but 
it  lacks  that  deliberate  intention  to  dispar- 
age, which  lies  at  the  root  of  caricature. 
What  we  call  fantastic  in  art  results  from 
an  exercise  of  the  capricious  fancy,  play- 
ing with  things  which  it  combines  into 
arbitrary  non-existent  forms.  These  may 
be  merely  graceful,  as  is  the  case  with 
arabesques  devised  by  old  Italian  painters 
—  frescoed  patterns  upon  walls  and  ceil- 
ings, in  which  tendrils  of  the  vine,  acan- 
thus foliage,  parts  of  beasts  and  men  and 
birds,  and  fabulous  creatures  are  brought 
into  quasi-organic  fusion  with  candelabra, 
goblets,  lyres,  and  other  familiar  objects 
of  utility. 

In  its  higher  manifestations  fantastic 
art  creates  ueautiful  or  terrific  forms  in 
correspondence  with  some  vision  of  the 
excited  imagination.  The  sphinx  and  the 
dragon,  the  world-snake  of  Scandinavian 
mythology,  Shakespeare's  Ariel,  Dante's 
Lucifer,  are  fantastic  in  this  higher  sense. 
In  them  real  conditions  of  man's  subjec- 
tive being  have  taken  sensuous  shape  at 
the  bidding  of  creative  genius.  The  artist, 
while  giving  birth  to  such  fantastic  crea- 
tures of  imagination,  resembles  a  deeply 
stirred  and  dreaming  man,  whose  brain 
projects  impossible  shapes  to  symbolize 
the  perturbations  of  his  spirit.  Myth  and 
allegory,  the  metamorphosis  of  mortals 
into  plants,  fairies,  satyrs,  nymphs,  and 
tutelary  deities  of  sea  or  forest,  are  exam- 
ples of  the  fantastic  in  this  sphere  of 
highest  poetry. 

According  to  the  view  which  I  have 
just  expressed,  fantastic  art  has  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  least  realistic  of  all  artistic 
species;  it  is  that  in  which  the  human 
mind  shows  its  ideality,  its  subjective 
freedom,  its  independence  of  fact  and 
external  nature,  most  completely.  Here 
a  man's  studies  of  reality  outside  him, 
acute  and  penetrating  as  these   may  be, 
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become  subservient  to  the  presentation  of 
thoughts  and  emotions  which  have  no 
validity  except  for  his  internal  conscious- 
ness. 

He  will  watch  from  dawn  till  gloom 
Tlic  lakc-rctlcctcd  sun  illume 
The  vol  low  bees  in  the  ivy  bloom, 
Nor  heed  nor  sec  what  things  they  be, 
Kut  from  iliese  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  tiian  living  man, 
Nurslings  of  immortality. 

When  well  constructed,  powerfully  con- 
ceived, vigorously  projected,  with  suffi- 
ciency of  verisimilitude  to  give  them  rank 
among  extraordinary  phenomena,  and  with 
sufficient  correspondence  to  the  natural 
moods  of  human  thought,  these  phantasies 
and  their  appropriate  shapes  acquire  a 
reality  of  their  own,  and  impose  upon  the 
credulity  of  mankind.  They  are  felt  to 
be  actual  through  the  force  with  which 
their  makers  felt  them,  and  through  their 
adaptation  to  the  fancies  of  imaginative 
minds  in  general.  Thus  the  chima?ra  of 
Hellenic  sculpture,  the  horned  and  hoofed 
devil  of  mediaeval  painting,  Shakespeare's 
Caliban,  Milton's  Death.  Goethe's  Mephis- 
topheles,  can  all  be  claimed  as  products 
of  fantastic  art.  Yet  these  figments  are 
hardly  less  real  for  our  consciousness 
than  the  Farnesc  bull,  Lancelot,  Land- ! 
seer's  stags,  Hamlet,  Dr.  Brown's  Rab, ! 
Adam  Bcdc,  and  other  products  of  im- 
aginative art  which  arc  modelled  from 
familiar  objects.  In  this  way  fantastic  art 
strikingly  brings  home  to  us  the  truth  of 
what  Tasso  once  said  :  Non  i  creator c  sc 
non  Iddio  cii  il  poet  a  (God  and  the  poet 
are  the  only  creators).  It  does  this  be- 
cause it  proves  that  the  recombining power 
of  the  ima'^ination,  as  in  dreams,  so  also 
in  poetry  and  plastic  art,  is  able  to  con- 
struct unrealities  which  possess  even 
more  than  the  spiritual  influence  and  all 
but  the  validity  of  fact  for  human  minds. 

III. 

The  grotesque  is  a  branch  of  the  fan- 
tastic. Its  specific  ditTercncc  lies  in  the 
fact  that  an  clement  of  caricature,  whether 
deliberately  intended  or  imported  by  the 
craftsman's  spontaneity  of  humor,  forms 
an  ingrcilient  in  the  thing  ])roduced.  Cer- 
tain races  and  certain  epochs  display  a 
predilection  for  the  grotesque,  which  is 
cons])icuously  absent  in  others.  Hellenic 
art,  I  think,  was  never  intentionally  gro 
tesque,  except  on  rare  occasions  in  the 
comedy  ot  Aristophanes.  What  resem- 
bles grotesqueness  in  the  archaic  stages 
of  tircek  sculpture — in  the  bas-reliefs 
from  Selinus,  for  example  —  must  be  as- 


scribed  to  naivcti  and  lack  of  technical 
skill.  On  the  contrary,  Lombard  sculp- 
ture, as  we  study  this  on  the  facades  hi 
north-Italian  churches,  and  mediaeval  Teu- 
tonic art  in  general,  as  we  study  this 
upon  the  pages  of  illustrated  manuscripts, 
in  the  choir-stalls  of  our  cathedrals,  or  in 
the  carven  ornaments  of  their  exteriors, 
rarely  fails  to  introduce  some  grotesque 
element.  The  free  play  of  the  northern 
fancy  ran  over  easily  into  distortion,  deg- 
radation of  form,  burlesque.  Scandinavian 
poetry  of  the  best  period  exhibits  strik- 
ing specimens  of  Aristophanic  satire,  in 
which  the  gods  are  mercilessly  dealt  with. 
Grotesqueness  may  be  traced  in  all  the  fan- 
tastic beings  of  Celtic  and  Germanic  folk- 
lore,—  in  enomes  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tains, in  kelpies  of  the  streams  and 
mermaids  of  the  ocean,  in  Puck  and  Robin 
Goodfellow,  in  fairies  of  heath  and  wood- 
land, in  the  princesses  of  Border  ballad 
literature  fated  bv  magic  spells  to  dree 
their  doom  as  loatfily  dragons. 

Of  such  grotesqueness  I  doubt  whether 
we  can  discern  a  trace  in  classical  mythol- 
ogy and  art.  Ugly  stories  about  Zeus  and 
Cronos,  quaint  stories  about  the  meta- 
morphoses of  Proteus,  and  the  Phorcy- 
ad;t  with  their  one  eye,  are  not  grotesque. 
They  lack  the  touch  of  caricature,  always 
a  conscious  or  semi-conscious  element, 
which  is  needful  to  create  the  species. 

It  is  absent  in  the  voluminous  literature 
of  the  Arabs,  as  this  is  known  to  us 
through  the  **  Arabian  Nights."  Prin- 
cesses transformed  into  parrots,  djinns 
with  swarthy  faces  doting  on  fair  damsels, 
water-carriers  converted  by  some  spell  into 
caliphs,  ghouls,  animals  that  talk,  immense 
birds  brooding  over  treasures  in  the  wil- 
derness, are  not  grotesque.  They  lack 
the  touch  of  conscious  caricature  added 
to  free  fancy  which  differentiates  the  spe- 
cies. 

Both  caricature  and  the  fantastic  plaj^d 
an  important  part  in  southern  and  eastem 
literature,  but  they  did  not  come  into  the 
peculiar  connection  which  is  necessary  tx^ 
grotesqueness.    The  fantastic  made  itselE 
moderately  felt  in  Hellas,  and  assumed. 
gigantic  proportions  in  Islam.  The  Asiatic 
and  Cireek  minds,  however,  lacked  a  qual- 
ity which  was  demanded  in  order  to  elicit 
I  grotesqueness  from  phantasy.    That  qual- 
;  iiy  the  Teutonic  section  of  the  Aryanfam- 
lily  possessed   in  abundance;  it  was  all- 
I  persuasive  in  the  products  of  theirgenius. 
I  We  may  deline  it  broadly  as  humor.     1  do 
not  deny  humor  to  the  Greeks  and  Orien- 
,  tals  :  but  I  contend  that  Teutons  have  the 
-  merit  of  applying  humor  to  caricature  and 
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the  fantastic,  so  as  to  educe  from  both  in 
combination  what  wc  call  grotesqucness. 
For  obvious  reasons  I  must  omit  all 
mention  of  what  strikes  us  as  grotesque 
in  the  art-work  of  races  with  whom  we  are 
imperfectly  in  sympathy.  Hindoo  idols, 
Chinese  and  Japanese  bronzes,  Aztec  bas- 
reliefs,  and  such  things  seem  to  us  gro- 
tesque. But  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
decide  how  far  this  apparent  grotesquc- 
ness is  due  to  inadequate  comprehension 
on  our  part,  or  to  religious  symbolism. 
VVe  cannot  eliminate  the  element  of  genif- 
ine  intentional  grotesqueness  which  things 
so  far  remote  from  us  contain. 

IV. 

Closely  allied  to  caricature  and  the 
grotesque  we  find  obscenity.  This  in- 
deed has  generallv  entered  into  both. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Nothing 
exposes  human  beings  to  more  contemptu- 
ous derision  than  the  accentuation  in  their 
persons  of  that  which  self-respect  induces 
them  to  hide.  Indecency  is  therefore  a 
powerful  resource  for  satirical  caricatur- 
ists. Nothing,  again,  in  the  horse-play  of 
the  fancy  comes  readier  to  hand  than  the 
burlesque  exhibition  of  things  usually 
concealed.  It  appeals  to  the  gross  natu- 
ral man,  upon  whose  sense  of  humor  the 
creator  of  grotesque  imagery  wishes  to 
work,  and  with  whom  he  is  in  cordial  sym- 
pathy. 

Indecency  has  always  been  extruded 
from  the  temple  of  art,  and  relegated  to 
slums  and  dubious  places  in  its  precincts. 
Why  is  this?  Perhaps  it  would  suffice  to 
answer  that  art  is  a  mirror  of  human  life, 
and  that  those  things  which  we  exclude 
from  social  intercourse  are  consequently 
excluded  from  the  aesthetic  domain.  This 
is  an  aclcquiitc  account  of  the  matter.  But 
something  will  be  gained  for  the  under- 
standing of  art  in  general  if  we  examine 
the  problem  with  more  attention. 

Shelley  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  all 
obscenity  implies  a  crime  against  the  spir- 
itual nature  of  man.  This  dictum  takes 
for  granted  an  advanced  state  of  society, 
when  merely  sensual  functions  have  come 
to  be  regarded  with  sensitive  modesty. 
In  other  words,  it  defines  the  essence  of 
obscenity  to  be  some  cynical  or  voluptu- 
ous isolation  of  what  is  animal  in  man,  for 
special  contemplation  by  the  mind.  Sav- 
ages recognize  nothing  indecent  in  things 
which  we  consider  highly  improper.  Our 
ancestors  spoke  without  a  blush  about 
matter  which  could  not  now  be  mentioned 
before  a  polite  company.  This  is  because 
savages  and  people  of  the  Elizabethan  age 


were  naive,  where  we  have  become  self- 
conscious.  Thus  Shelley's  crimen  lasee 
majestatis  varies  with  the  age  and  the 
conditions  of  civility  in  which  men  live. 
Much  that  is  treasonable  here  and  now 
against  the  spiritual  nature  of  humanity, 
was  unassailable  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  is  still  respectable  in  the  tropics.  The 
point  at  issue  is  to  decide  what  constitutes 
a  violation  of  local  and  temporal  decorum 
in  this  respect.  Such  violation  is  obscen- 
ity; and  the  conditions  vary  almost  imper- 
ceptibly with  the  growth  of  society,  but 
always  in  favor  of  decorum. 

There  are  many  things  allowable,  nay 
laudable,  in  act,  which  it  is  unpermissible 
to  represent  in  figurative  art  or  to  dwell 
upon  in  poetry.  Yet  these  things  imply 
nothing  ugly.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
compatible  with  the  highest  degree  of 
natural  beauty.  Even  Aretino's  famous 
postures,  if  painted  with  the  passion  of 
Giorgione,  could  not  be  pronounced  un- 
beautiful.  Such  motives  abound  in  juxta- 
positions of  forms  and  in  contrasts  of 
physical  types,  which  yield  everything  the 
painter  most  desires'  for  achieving  his 
most  ambitious  triumphs.  The  delineation 
of  these  things,  however,  though  they  are 
allowable  and  laudable  in  act,  though  they 
are  plastically  beautiful,  offends  our  taste 
and  is  intolerable.  If  we  ask  why  this  is 
so,  the  answer,  I  think,  must  be  that  civil- 
ization only  accepts  art  under  the  condi- 
tion of  its  making  for  the  nobler  tenden- 
cies of  human  nature.  In  truth,  I  have 
approached  the  present  topic,  in  spite  of 
its  difficulty,  mainly  because  it  confirms 
the  views  I  hold  regarding  the  dependence 
of  the  arts  on  ethics. 

There  arc  acts  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  species,  functions  important 
in  the  economy  of  man  ;  but  these,  by  a 
tacit  consensus  of  opinion,  we  refuse  to 
talk  about,  and  these  therefore  we  are  un- 
willing to  see  reflected  in  art's  spiritual 
looking-glass.  We  grudge  their  being 
brought  into  the  sphere  of  intellectual 
things.  We  feel  that  the  representation 
of  them,  implying  as  this  does  the  work- 
ing of  the  artist's  mind  and  our  mind  on 
them,  contradicts  a  self-preservative  in- 
stinct which  has  been  elaborately  culti- 
vated through  unnumbered  generations 
for  the  welfare  of  the  social  organism. 
Such  representation  brings  before  the 
sense  in  figure  what  is  already  powerful 
enough  in  fact.  It  stirs  in  us  what  edu- 
cation tends  to  curb,  and  exposes  what 
humane  culture  teaches  us  to  withdraw 
from  observation. 

This  position  admits  of  somewhat  dif- 
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ferent  statement.  At  a  certain  point  art 
must  make  common  cause  with  morality, 
and  the  plastically  beautiful  has  to  be  lim- 
ited by  ethical  laws.  Man  is  so  complex 
a  being,  and  in  the  complex  of  his  nature 
the  morally  trained  sensibilities  play  so 
prominent  a  part,  that  art,  which  aims  at 
giving  only  elevated  enjoyment,  cannot 
neglect  ethics.  Without  being  didactic  it 
must  be  moralized,  because  the  normal 
man  is  moralized.  If  it  repudiates  this 
obligation,  it  errs  against  its  own  ideal  of 
harmony,  rhythm,  repose,  synthetic  beau- 
ty. It  introduces  an  element  which  we 
seek  to  subordinate  in  life,  and  by  which 
we  arc  afraid  of  being  mastered.  It 
ceases  to  be  adequate  to  humanity  in  its 
best  moments,  and  these  best  moments 
art  has  undertaken  to  present  in  forms  of 
sensuous  but  dignified  loveliness. 

Most  people  will  agree  upon  this  point. 
There  remains,  however,  considerable  dif- 
ference of  oi)inion  as  to  the  boundaries 
which  art  dares  not  over-pass  —  as  to  what 
deserves  the  opprobrious  title  of  inde- 
cency in  plastic  or  poetic  presentation. 
Some  folk  seem  inclined  to  ban  the  nude 
without  exception,  relegating  the  grandest 
handiwork  cf  Ood,  the  human  form  divine, 
to  the  obscurity  of  shrouded  vestments. 
Disinclined  as  I  am  to  adopt  this  extreme 
position,  I  admit  that  just  here  the  clean- 
ness or  uncleanness  of  the  artistes  mind,  as 
felt  in  his  touch  on  doubtful  subjects,  be- 
comes a  matter  of  ethical  importance.  All 
depends  on  taste,  on  method  of  treatment, 
on  the  tone  communicated,  on  the  mood 
in  which  matters  of  delicacy  have  been 
viewed.  Tintoretto  elevates  our  imagina- 
tion by  his  pictures  of  Eve  tempting 
Adam;  Michael  Angelo  restrains  and 
chastens  wandering  fancy ;  Raphael  re- 
moves the  same  theme  beyond  the  sphere 
of  voluptuous  suggestion,  while  retaining 
something  of  its  sensuous  allurement ; 
Rembrandt  produces  a  cynical  satire  in 
the  style  of  Swift's  description  of  Yahoos  ; 
Luca  (jiordano  disgusts  by  coarse  and 
full-blown  carnalism. 

• 

V. 

These  considerations  lead  us  finally  to 
inquire  in  what  sphere  of  human  sensibil- 
ity the  arts  legitimately  move. 

It  is  usual  to  distinguish  between  aes- 
thetic and  non-iesthetic  senses —  meaning 
by  the  former  sight  and  hearing,  by  the 
latter  touch,  taste,  smell.  In  trutn,  no 
great  art  has  yet  been  based  upon  the 
three  last-mentioned  senses,  in  the  same 
way  as  painting  and  sculpture  have  been 
based  on  sight  and  music  upon  hearing. 


This  is  because  the  two  so-called  SMthetic 
senses  are  links  between  what  is  spiritual 
in  us  and  external  nature;  we  use  them  in 
the  finer  operations  of  our  intelligence. 
The  three  non  aesthetic  senses  serve  util- 
ity and  natural  needs ;  they  have  not  been 
brought  into  that  comity  where  thought 
and  emotion  can  be  sensuously  presented 
to  the  mind.  It  is  only  by  the  faintest 
suggestions  that  a  touch,  a  taste,  a  smell 
evokes  some  spiritual  mood.  When  it 
does  so  the  effect  is  indeed  striking;  we 
are  thrilled  in  our  very  entrails  and  mar- 
row. But  these  suggestions  are,  in  our 
present  condition,  so  vague,  so  elusive,  so 
evanescent,  so  peculiar  to  the  individual, 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  regard 
them  as  a  substantial  ground-work  for  the 
edifice  of  art. 

In  man  we  find  an  uninterrupted  rhythm 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex 
states  of  consciousness,  passing  from 
mere  sensation  up  to  elaborated  thought. 
No  break  can  be  detected  in  this  rhythm, 
although  psychologists  are  wont  to  denote 
its  salient  moments  by  distinctive  names. 
They  speak  of  sensation,  perception.  em(^ 
tion,  will,  reason,  and  so  forth,  as  though 
these  were  separate  faculties.  But  the 
infinite  subtlety  of  nature  eludes  such 
rude  attempts  at  classification.  Art  finds 
its  oroper  sphere  of  operation  only  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  scale.  The  phys- 
ical rudiments  of  consciousness  are  not 
aesthetic,  because  they  bring  our  carnal 
functions  into  play,  and  only  indirectly 
agitate  the  complex  of  our  nature.  The 
more  abstract  modes  of  thought  are  not 
aesthetic, .  because  they  have  renounced 
the  element  of  corporeity  and  sense ;  and 
art  has  to  fulfil  its  function  through 
sensuous  presentation.  Art  is  therefore 
obliged  to  cast  roots  down  into  sense,  and 
to  fiower  up  into  thought,  remaining  with- 
in the  province  where  these  extremes  of 
consciousness  interpenetrate.  This  is 
what  Hegel  meant  when  he  called  beaufy 
die  sinniiche  Erscheinun^  der  Idee  (the 
apparition,  to  sense  and  in  sense,  of  the 
idea)  —  a  definition  which,  in  spite  of  its 
metaphysical  form,  is  precisely  suited  to 
express  the  fact. 

Poetry,  if  I  may  apply  these  conclusions 

to  the  most  purely  intellectual  of  the  arts, 

makes    an    appeal  to  thought,  emotion, 

sense,  together,  in  one  blended  harmony. 

If  thought  predominates  too  crudely,  as 

!  in  some  cantos  of  Dante's  *•  Paradiso,**  in 

I  some  books  of  Lucretius,  in  many  pas- 

!  sages  of  Milton's  and  of  Wordsworth *s 

'  verse,  then  the  external  form  of  metre  and 

I  poetic  diction  does  not  save  the  prodnd 
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frora  being  prosaic.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  coarse  appeal  be  made  to  sense  through 
sound,  as  in  a  large  portion  of  Marino's 
"  Adone,"  we  are  cloyed  by  sweet  vacuity. 
Or  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Baffo's  Venetian 
lyrics,  the  contents  be  deliberately  pruri- 
ent, awakening  mere  animal  associations, 
then  no  form  of  sonnet,  madrigal,  or  ode 
saves  this  poetry  from  being  prosaic.  It 
meets  the  same  condemnation  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  scale  as  we  passed  on  parts  of 
Dante,  Lucretius,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  at 
the  higher  end.  Purely  intellectual  and 
purely  sensual  poetry  fail  alike  by  contra- 
dicting the  law  of  poetry's  existence. 
They  are  not  poetry,  but  something  else. 
Neither  unmixed  thought  nor  unmixed 
sense  is  the  proper  stuff  of  art.  Still  we 
must  remember  that  art,  occupying  the 
middle  region  between  these  extremes,  has 
to  bring  the  manifold  orchestra  of  con- 
sciousness into  accord.  Nowhere  is  there 
an  abrupt  chasm  in  man's  sentient  being. 
Touch,  taste,  smell,  sex,  must  be  made  to 
vibrate  like  the  dull  strings  of  bass-viols, 
to  thrill  like  woody  tubes  of  hautboys,  to 
pierce  like  shrill  yet  mellow  accents  of  the 
clarionette,  to  stir  the  soul  like  the  tumul- 
tuous voices  of  brass  instruments.  Sight 
and  hearing,  through  their  keener  intellec- 
tual signi6cance,  dominate  this  harmony ; 
even  as  treble  and  tenor  chords  of  violin 
and  viola  control  a  symphony.  The  final 
object  of  the  whole  concert  is  to  delight 
and  stimulate  the  mind,  not  to  exercise 
the  brain  by  logical  propositions  nor  to 
excite  the  appetite  by  indecent  imagery. 
Precisely  in  this  attunement  of  all  the 
senses  to  the  service  of  impassioned 
thought  lies  the  secret  of  the  noblest  art. 
John  Addington  Symonds. 
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From  Time. 


A   WAYSIDE  TRAGEDY. 

*HE  time  was  early  on  a  bright  morn- 
ing late  in  May ;  the  place  a  rectangular 
bend  of  a  lonely  country  lane,  where,  in 
the  angle,  on  the  right  hand  as  you  look 
south  towards  Alncaster,  stood  an  old 
thatched  cottage,  a  rambling,  one-storied 
building,  covering  a  considerable  space 
of  ground,  with  creeper-clad  walls,  sur- 
rounded by  a  trim  flower  and  vegetable 
garden.  On  one  side  the  garden  was  pro- 
longed into  a  narrow  strip  of  sward,  sep- 
arated from  the  lane  by  a  grassy  bank 
scarred  with  primroses,  and  From  a  field 
of  glossy  young  wheat  by  a  tall  hedgerow 


and  a  grove  of  slender  trees.  Across  the 
road  the  country,  chiefly  green  pasturage, 
sloped  softly  away  to  the  southwest, 
where,  dim  in  the  distance,  brooded  a 
grey  haze  which  held  the  town  of  Alncas- 
ter, whilst  further  on  the  horizon  glinted 
a  silver  rim,  showing  where  the  sea  was 
"  breathing  in  his  sleep,  heard  by  the 
land."  Even  up  here  a  tinge  of  ocean 
freshness  underlay  the  scent  of  the  newly 
opened  hawthorn  and  lilac  blossoms,  whicn 
hung  on  the  stirless  air,  thrilled  by  the 
"blisful  birdes  "  song.  The  sun  was  still 
low  enough  —  a  neighboring  church  clock 
had  just  struck  seven  —  to  shine  with 
those  dazzling  effects  of  gleam  upon  gloom 
which  are  only  possible  when  his  rays  fall 
obliquely.  They  flashed  bewildering  amid 
the  long  trunk  srradows,  polishing  the  very 
straws  on  the  road,  turning  the  dewdrops 
on  the  twinkling  leaves  into  iridescent 
globules,  out  of  which  the  floating  gossa- 
mer threads  seemed  to  have  been  spun ; 
giving  a  russet  richness  to  the  brown  vel- 
vet moss  of  the  thatch,  and  kindling  golden 
lights  in  John  Stelwyn's  red  beard,  as  he 
leaned  on  the  field  gate  taking  a  first  look 
at  his  old  home  after  ten  years'  absence  in 
the  far  West.  He  was  rather  a  thick-set 
man  of  about  thirty-five,  with  a  blunt-fea- 
tured, honest,  good-natured  face,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  a  well-to-do  gar- 
dener in  his  best  clothes.  In  his handhe 
carried  a  small  shiny  bag  containing  sun- 
dry little  presents  for  his  brother  and  sis- 
ter-in-law and  their  children,  which  his 
impatience  for  the  pleasure  of  bestowing 
had  not  permitted  him  to  leave  with  the 
rest  of  his  luggage  at  Massing,  six  miles 
away.  As  he  gazed  towards  the  cottage 
with  a  curious  expression  of  doubtful  joy, 
his  thoughts  ran  somewhat  thus  :  "  Well, 
everything  looks  right  enoueh  outside  the 
old  place  any  way,  and,  as  far  as  1  know, 
they're  right  enough  inside  too.  Mary 
said  they  were  all  finely."  Here  he  took 
out  of  his  pocket  an  envelope,  very  grimy 
at  the  folds  with  long  portage,  ana  read 
the  post-mark :  "  Alncaster,  April  9th." 
**  Not  much  better  than  six  weeks  back ; 
what  should  ha'  happened  them  since 
then?  I  wonder  if  Mary's  as  pretty  as 
she  was  last  time  I  seed  her;  Dick  said 
she  was  last  time  he  wrote,  but  I  expect 
it's  hardly  likely.  Bless  me,  to  think  that 
they've  teen  married  ten  years  this  day, 
ana  I  haven't  set  eyes  on  'em  since  I  Why, 
the  oldest  of  the  childer  must  be  getting 
quite  sizable.  The  only  thing  that  seems 
to  be  going  contrary  at  all,"  he  went  on  as 
he  replaced  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  "  is 
that  brother  Mark  of  hers;  I'm  af eared 
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he\s  noways  steady.  But,  sure,  the  lad's 
only  youn«5  yet,  and  now  I'll  maybe  be 
able  to  gi'  him  a  lift."  His  face  cleared 
at  this  rellection,  and  he  took  his  arms  off 
the  gate.  "Seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "  that 
considering  I've  nought  but  good  news  to 
hear  and  tell,  I  might  as  wellbe  stepping 
in  as  loafing  around  outside,  arter  getting 
up  at  all  hours  sooner  than  wait  for  the 
carrier.  And,  my  goodness  !  Look  at  the 
childer  yonder  —  them  must  be  Dick's." 

A  group  of  children  were  sitting  on  the 
bank  at  a  little  distance,  as^ainst  a  gorgeous 
background  of  golden  laournum.  There 
were  six  of  them,  the  youngest  not  much 
more  than  one  year  old,  the  eldest  a  girl 
of  eight  or  nine,  who  apparently  was  not 
on  good  terms  with  the  rest  of  the  party, 
for  she  crouched  with  her  back  to  them, 
leaning  an  elbow  on  the  bank,  and  press- 
ing a  hand  on  each  side  of  her  head.  The 
others,  four  boys  and  a  girl,  were  deeply 
absorbed  in  erecting  some  amorphous 
structure  composed  of  broken  flower-pots, 
twigs,  and  pebbles,  their  labors  being  di- 
versified by  interludes  of  that  primitive 
scuffling  and  squabbling,  which,  at  a  fur- 
ther stage  of  evolution,  differentiates  into 
war  offices  and  standing  armies.  They 
were  all  pretty-looking,  fair-haired  little 
things,  and  were  set  off  by  a  eayness  of 
bright-colored  frocks  and  ribbons,  and 
snowy  pinafores,  which  caught  even  John 
Stelwyn's  uncritical  eye.  "Mary  was 
always  one  for  having  things  nice  about 
her,"  he  said  to  himself,  *'but  I'd  never 
ha'  thought  she  could  ha'  kept  'em  so 
spick  and  span  on  a  week-day.  Whv, 
they  might  be  young  lords,  look  at  'em.' 

He  was  not  accustomed  to  youthful  so- 
ciety, and  he  stood  watching  them  silently 
for  a  minute  or  two  before  he  thought  of 
an  appropriate  opening  speech.  Then  he 
said,  **  Well,  young  ones,  you're  having  a 
fine  game." 

The  builders  immediately  suspended 
operations,  and  concentratecl  all  their  en- 
ergies upon  wide-eved  stares  at  the  stran- 
ger, the  six-year-old  eldest  boy  alone  re- 
taining sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  an- 
swer, •*  .Av.'' 

"  And  f  expect  you  live  yonder?  "  John 
Stelwyn  said,  pointing  to  the  cottage; 
whereupon  the  stares  took  a  somewnat 
contemptuous  expression,  and  Bob  once 
more  assented  briefly. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  John,  smiling  down 
pleasantly  on  the  row  of  upturned  I'accs. 
'*  And  where  are  father  and  mother  ?  Are 
they  within.'* " 

At  this  question  the  children  suddenly 
became  much  more  communicative. 


"  Mother's  dead  and  father's  in  hell," 
said  Jack,  the  second  biggest  boy,  cheer- 
fully. 

"  Granny  said  he  was,"  added  Bob. 

**  She  didn't,"  contradicted  his  twin  sis- 
ter, *'  she  said  he  would  be  when  the  clock 
striked  eight,  and  it's  only  just  striked 
seven  — so  there." 

*'  Naughty  father  killed  mother,"  pur- 
[  sued  JacK  meditatively,  "so  he's  goin?  to 
;  be   hunged  to-dav  away  in  town.     And 
!  granny  says  he'lf  not  come  back  again. 
S'pose  people  never  do  come  back  when 
they've  been  hunged."    He  seemed  to  fall 
into  a  reverie  over  this  point,  while  three- 
year-old  Tom  began  to  chant  to  himself, 
"  Naughty  farderkilled  mudder  —  naughty 
mudder's  to  be  hunged,"  accompanying 
this  pleasing  ditty  by  ocating  time  on  the 
ground  with  a  large  tin  spoon. 

"That's  why  granny  made  us  these 
bowses,"  said  the  little  girl  confidentially, 
pointing  to  the  big  knots  of  bright  blue 
ribbon,  mixed  witn  black  crape,  which 
adorned  the  front  of  her  own  pinafore  and 
those  of  her  brethren,  "The  pooty  rib- 
bing's for  poor  mother,  and  the  nasty  olack 
stuff's  for  father." 

"  No,  it  ain't.  Miss  Cleverboots,*'  inter* 
rupted  Bob,  in  whose  mind  her  former 
correction  was  evidently  rankling,  '*the 
ribbing's  for  father,  'cause  it's  a  good 
job,  and  the  black  thing's  for  mother, 
'cause 
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"  1  declare  to  God,"  said  John,  who  had 
hitherto  been  listening  dumbfoundered, 
"  I  dunno  what  sort  of  talk  you  have  at 
all.  Little  lass,  little  lass,"  he  continued, 
raising  his  voice  and  calling  to  the  eldest 
child,  who  had  not  stirred  from  her  crouch- 
ing posture,  "what  is  it  these  young  ones 
are  talking  about?" 

"  Oh,  there's  no  good  speaking  to  AUiet' 
said  Bob  wiih  scorn,  "she's  stopping  her 
ears  not  to  hear  the.  clock  strike,  /  knoir^ 
great  silly."    Then,  grasping  her  arm,  h 
tried  to  pull  down  her  hand,  shouting,  •• 
lie,  AUie,  listen,  will  yer  ?    There's  a  i 
speaking  to  you,  and  the  clock  won^t  strik.  < 
this  ever  so  long,  you  gaby  ! " 

The  little  girl  flashed  round  upon  him     d 
face  white  with  a  most  unchildlike  wraKli 
and  anguish.    "  Let  me  alone,"  she  cried^ 
shaking  him  off  fiercely, "  youVe  a  wicke<if 
cruel  boy ;  you  don't  care ;  you're  aWgia^/ 
and  father,  who  used  to  carry  you  on  hitf 
shoulder  and  bring  you  home  cakes  froffl 
town, — he'll    never   come  home    agaio. 
They're  killing  him  this  minute,  maybe, 
and  you  don't  care.    I  hate  you ;  I  JM 
you  I     Don't  touch  me." 

Bob  shrank  back  rather  appalled,  u 
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people  will  be  at  genuine  passion,  and  lit- 
tle Tom  began  to  whimper,  whilst  the 
baby,  for  some  unknown  reason  choos- 
ing to  espouse  his  sister's  cause,  said, 
**  A  —  a  —  a  —  ah,  nasty  Bob,"  in  menac- 
ing tones,  and  tried  to  thump  him  with  a 
small  stick,  but  only  succeeded  in  rapping 
Jack's  intervening  legs. 

**  ril  tell  you  what  it  is,",  said  John, 
whose  ruddy  face  looked  bleached  and 
drawn,  as  if  a  withering  blast  had  gone 
by ;  "  youVe  very  bad,  ugly-spoken  childer, 
and  Tm  glad,  that  I  am,  that  you're  no 
belongings  of  mine.  I  dunno  what  my 
brother  Dick  'ud  say  to  your  sitting  about 
his  place."  So  saying,  he  turned  to  go 
towards  the  cottage ;  but  catching  his 
breath  with  a  groan,  he  stood  still  and 
muttered,  *'  God  help  me  ;  the  little  chap's 
the  image  of  his  father." 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  cottage 
opened,  and  there  came  out  a  short,  dark, 
alert-looking  young  man  of  professional 
aspect,  followed  by  a  tall,  gaunt  old  woman 
with  thick  iron-grey  hair  and  piercing 
brown  eyes.  Her  white  cap  was  resplen- 
dent with  pink  ribbons,  and  so  was  her 
black  silk  gown.  As  the  young  man 
stepped  out  of  the  porch  he  caught  sight 
of  the  group  on  the  bank,  and  said  in  a 
tone  of  disgust,  **  I  must  say,  Mrs.  Ho- 
venden,  that  under  the  circumstances  it 
would  be  more  decent  to  keep  those  poor 
children  indoors  this  morning  than  let 
them  play  on  the  roadside ;  bedizened  in 
that  fashion  too." 

'*  And  what  for  shouldn't  they  have 
their  play  this  morning  as  well  as  another. 
Dr.  Ashe.**"  said  the  harsh-voiced  old 
woman,  whose  wrinkled  face  was  twitch- 
ing with  some  form  of  excitement.  "It's 
a  good  day  for  them,  deny  it  who  will, 
and  I'd  have  them  to  know  it  is.  They'd 
honey  to  their  bread  at  breakfast  tnis 
morning,  every  one  o'  them,  'cept  that 
crabbed  little  toad  Allie;  who  wouldn't 
touch  a  mouthful ;  and  not  a  scrap  of  din- 
ner she'll  get  this  day  for  that  same,  I  can 
tell  her." 

"  You'd  better  mind  what  youVe  about," 
the  young  doctor  said  severely ;  "  I'll  take 
verv  good  care,  I  assure  you,  that  the 
child  isn't  ill-treated.  We  could  easily 
have  her  put  in  charge  of  one  of  her 
uncles." 

Before  she  could  reply  John  Stelwyn 
came  striding  up,  and  the  old  woman 
greeted  him  with  a  hoarse  shriek.  "And 
IS  it  you,  John  Stelwyn,  setting  foot  within 
this  gate  ?  A  fine  day  you've  chosen  to 
be  showing  your  face  nere.  Is  there  no 
shame  in  you  ?  " 


"Now,  if  that  ain*t  a  queer  kind  o' 
welcome  for  a  man  come  home  arter  ten 
years ! "  said  John  with  a  forced  laugh. 
"  Where  might  my  brother  and  your  daugh- 
ter be,  Mrs.  Hovenden  ?  May  happen 
they'll  find  something  pleasanter  to  say." 

"Oh,  Lord!  hark  to  him!"  exclaimed 
the  old  woman,  clasping  her  hands  and 
turning  up  her  eyes,  while  the  doctor  said, 
in  a  tone  of  dismayed  surprise,  — 

"Richard  Stelwyn's  brother?  What? 
Is  it  possible  that  you  haven't  heard?" 

"I've  heard  naught,"  said  John,  "bar- 
ring, it  might  be,  a  pack  o'  crazy  childer 
talking  foolish  over  yonder.  I  landed  in 
Liverpool  only  yesterday,  and  ha'  been 
travelling  most  ever  since.  What  should 
I  hear?'*  he  said  defiantly,  but  beginning 
to  tremble  very  much.  "  What  I  ask  you 
is,  Where  are  Dick  and  Mary?" 

"And  that's  easily  answered  at  any 
rate,"  shrilled  the  olcl  woman,  interposing 
with  a  swift  thrust  forward  of  head  ana 
throat  between  John  and  the  doctor  who 
was  about  to  speak.  "  My  daughter  Ma- 
ry's in  her  grave,  murdered ;  and  your 
brother  Dick  11  be  a  dead  man,  please 
God,  in  another  half-hour  for  the  murder- 
ing of  her.  If  you  want  to  see  him  you'd 
better  be  off  to  Alncaster  jail,  and  make 
haste  about  it  too.  You  may  happen  to 
be  in  time  for  t'  inquest." 

John  Stelwyn  staggered  and  clutched 
hold  of  the  porch's  trellis-work,  as  if  his 
world  had  given  that  dizzying,  semi-circu- 
lar swing  which  dulls  the  edge  of  sense 
for  a  moment ;  and  the  doctor  said  angrily, 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  wicked  old  wom- 
an." Plain  speaking  was  evidently  in  the 
air  that  morning. 

"  Oh,  ay,  wicked,  wicked  !  that's  the 
word  with  all  of  you,"  she  said  resentfully. 
"There's  parson  comes  prating  about  *a 
more  Christianable  sperit ; '  and  even 
Mrs.  Carson  herself,  and  we've  been 
neighbors  these  twelve  years,  stood  me 
out  yesterday  that  I  oughtn't  to  be  so  glad 
o'  the  hanging,  but  I  soon  showed  her  the 
door.  Wicked,  says  you  ?  And  if  I  was 
mad  wi'  wickedness,  who'd  blame  me? 
It's  little  notion  you  have  what  you're 
talking  about,  sir,  or  you'd  know  very  well 
that  in  my  place  you'd  be  as  glad  as  I 
am  to  think  o'  the  life  being  choked  out 
of  him  over  yonder."  She  pointed  with 
a  shaking  hand  to  where  beyond  the 
breadths  of  green  land  and  golden  air  the 
dim  town  lay,  and  went  on  more  vehe- 
mently: "  Wouldn't  it  be  enough  to  drive 
any  woman  demented  to  think  of  my  two 
pretty  children  —  and  the  two  that  I  set 
most  store  by  of  them  all  —  to  think  what's 
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come  o'  them  ?  There's  Mary,  that  every 
person  allowed  to  be  the  prettiest  girl  f 
the  parish,  gentle  or  simple  —  it  *d  take 
you  the  best  part  o'  half  an  hour  to  plait 
the  length  o'  her  hair  —  nought  *ud  suit 
her,  and  she  a  minister*s  granddaughter 
on  the  father's  side,  but  to  marry  a  com- 
mon low  fellow  as  worked  i*  the  fields  like 
any  laboring  man,  —  a  cowardly  villain 
that  killed  her  for  the  sake  o*  her  poor 
uncle's  bit  o' money.  You  saw  her  your- 
self in  her  coffin,  doctor,  and  I  wonder  to 
hear  you  speaking  up  for  the  brute  that 
murdered  her.  And  Mark,  my  handsome 
lad,  that's  the  youngest  I  have,  and  that  I 
looked  to  keeping  a  little  house  for  me 
one  o'  these  days  —  there's  he  the  very 
day  his  poor  sister  was  murdered,  driven 
out  of  his  place  where  he  was  earning  his 
bread,  and  is  away  off  I  dunno  where, 
unless  he's  eone  to  his  friend  Dunbar  up 
beyant  Caldwick;  I've  niver  heard  tale 
nor  tidings  of  him  since.  But  I've  posted 
the  newspapers  to  him  there,  doctor,  on 
chance,  so  I  have,  wi'  t'  accounts  o'  the 
trial  and  sentence  and  all,  that  he  may  see 
the  sort  o'  man  Richard  Stelwyn  war,  who 
he  thought  such  a  sight  of.  For  Mark's 
allers  had  the  greatest  opinion  o'  that  mur- 
dering villain,  and  ud  stand  up  for  Mary's 
marrying  ever  since  he  was  on'y  a  slip  of 
a  boy ;  just  for  the  sake  of  thwarting  me, 
I  do  believe.  Maybe  he  ain't  so  pleased 
wi'  the  thought  o  't  now ;  maybe  that's 
why  his  ashamed  to  be  showing  his  face 
here,  though  it  seems  there's  others  that'll 
brazen  it  out." 

She  ceased,  breathless,  and  leaned 
against  the  doorpost,  only  capable  of  dart- 
ing furious  glances  and  an  occasional  mut- 
tered ejaculation  at  the  two  men. 

"  We've  a  chance  now  o'  hearing  our 
ears  awhile,"  said  John  Stelwyn,  turning 
with  what  he  meant  for  a  smile  to  Dr. 
Ashe,  and  continuing  to  look  very  hard  at 
him,  whilst  the  doctor  for  sheer  pity  re- 
mained cruelly  silent. 

**It  seems  like  as  if  the  woman  and 
childerhad  gone  clean  off  their  heads  this 
morning,"  John  went  on  after  a  pause, 
"  but  slie  always  was  a  camsteery  old 
body;  I've  seen  her  as  bad  before  about 
nothing  at  all  — oh,  ay,  many's  the  time." 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  tell  you  it  is 
about  nothing"  —  the  doctor  was  begin- 
ning, but  the  other  interrupted  him,  laying 
a  heavy  hand  on  his  arm. 

*'  You  know  the  thing's  not  possible," 
John  said.  **  Why,  man,  he  thought  her 
equal  wasnH  in  this  world.  And  I  heard 
from  her  —  from  my  sister-in-law  only  a 
couple  o'  days  afore  I  started  to  come 


home,  and  she  said  they  cou1do*t  be  bet- 
ter. And  from  Dick  I  did  be  bearing; 
continual.  We  have  it  all  settled.  Well 
put  the  bit  of  money  I've  made  in  the 
States  into  land  —  Sh'ortt's  fields  up  Mass- 
ing ways  are  to  be  had,  Dick  says,  and  a 
capital  house  and  offices,  and  we  re  think- 
ing o'  moving  up  there  at  Michaelmas,  and 
he  and  I'll  try  what  we  can  do  wi*  the 
farm.  Why,  look  here,  sir,"  he  said,  be- 
ginning to  fumble  with  clumsy  fingers  at 
the  straps  of  his  bag,  "heres  even  the 
trifles  o'  presents  I've  brought  'em.  This 
queer-looking  pipe's  for  Dick  —  he  always 
had  notions  about  his  pipes  —  and  here's 
some  toy-things  and  chains  and  trinkum* 
trankums  for  the  childer,  and  this  little 
clock  for  Mary  —  it  strikes  the  half-hours 
beautiful." 

The  doctor  did  look  at  these  pitifully 
illogical  arguments,  and  felt  that  a  point- 
blank  statement  was  to  be  avoided. 

"  When  your  sister-in-law  wrote,"  he 
said,  *'did  she  mention  a  small  legacy 
which  she  had  been  left  a  short  time 
ago?" 

"She  did,"  said  John,  "from  her  old 
Uncle  Madden ;  a  matter  of  fifty  pound. 
That  was  another  piece  o'  goocf-luck  for 
them." 

*'It  was  not,"  said  Dr.  Ashe  sig^nifi- 
cantly.  "It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  it 
brought  ruin  and  destruction  upon  them.** 

John  feigned  to  be  busied  with  the  fas- 
tening of  his  bag,  but  the  doctor  saw  that 
he  was  listening  intently,  and  continued: 
"It  was  early  last  April  when  they  heard 
of  this  legacy,  and  on  the  8th  of  the  month 
your  brother  and  his  wife  went  to  Alncas- 
ter  on  some  business  connected  with  it^ 
They  stayed  for  the  night  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  of  hers  at  a  little  place  odled 
Hilstead,  about  two  miles  from  the  town.** 

"'Twas  from  there  she  wrote,"  said 
John. 

"In  the  course  of  the  next  morning 
some  kind  of  altercation  was  overheara 
passing  between  them,  apparently  upon 
money  matters.  Mrs.  Stelwyn  seemed  to 
be  urging  some  arrangement  about  the 
legacy  to  which  Stelwyn  would  not  agree, 
and  they  say  that  he  quite  lost  his  temper* 
and  was  heard  storming  and  stamping 
about  the  room." 

"This    might   ^Qt  —  Wmight  be,"  said 

John,  looking  up  haggardly,  *' though  I 

never  knowed  him  to  be  like  that     I  don't 

say  but  Dick  was  a  trifie  hasty  now  and 

!  again,  and  might  speak  sharp  like.** 

"  That  afternoon,"  the  doctor  continuedp 
"  they  started  together  for  Alncaster,  ap* 
parently  on  the  best  of  terms.    Mrs.  Stu- 
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wyn  had  a  hand-bag  with  her,  which  is 
known  to  have  contained  monev,  for  her 
friend  Mrs.  King  saw  her  putting  a  purse 
into  it,  and  Mrs.  Stelwyn  remarked  that 
she  must  be  careful,  as  she  was  taking  a 
^ood  many  sovereigns  with  her.  Mrs. 
King  expected  the  Stelwyns  to  return  that 
night,  but  neither  of  them  came ;  and  on 
the  next  day  Mary  Stelwyn  was  found 
lying  dead  by  a  little  stream  in  the  field 
about  a  mile  from  Aln caster,  to  which  it 
is  a  short  cut  from  Hilstead,  with  her 
skull  fractured  and  one  wrist  broken. 
Her  bag  lay  open  and  empty  beside  her, 
and  in  her  hand  she  was  grasping  a  red 
woollen  scarf,  like  one  her  husband  had 
worn  when  he  left  Mrs.  King's  house." 

"Z/^tf///"  grated  a  harsh  voice  over 
his  shoulder,  "  it  was  the  very  one. 
Hadn't  I  seen  my  poor  girl  knitting  of  it 
when  I  was  stopping  with  her  at  Christ- 
mas ?  'Twas  a  stitch  I'd  learned  her  my- 
self; and  I  swore  to  it  at  the  trial,  and  it 
helped  to  hang  him  —  thank  the  Lord!" 
Mrs.  Hovendon  had  regained  her  breath. 

"  Come  this  way,"  the  doctor  said  has- 
tily, taking  John  Stelwyn  by  the  arm,  and 
they  walked  slowly  down  the  path  towards 
the  gate,  between  the  gay  pebble-edged 
flower-borders. 

"That  same  evening,"  Dr.  Ashe  re- 
sumed, "  Stelwyn  was  arrested  in  Liver- 
pool, at  a  steam-packet  office,  where  he 
stated  that  he  had  gone  to  make  enquiries 
about  the  sailing  of  boats  from  New  York. 
In  his  possession  was  found  the  purse 
which  his  wife  had  had  in  her  bag;  it 
contained  twenty  sovereigns.  His  wool- 
len scarf  was  gone 
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But    Dick  —  what  did  he   say  to  the 
fools  ?  "interrupted  John  impatiently. 

'*  When  he  was  told  what  had  happened, 
and  charged  with  his  wife's  murder,"  said 
the  doctor  —  John  started  and  winced  — 
"he  seemed,  they  say,  quite  dazed  and 
bewildered  at  first ;  and  in  my  opinion  he 
never  thoroughly  got  over  the  shock,  poor 
fellow,  nor  has  been  quite  himself  since. 
He  utterly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
matter.  He  said  that  he  had  left  his  wife 
safe  and  well  on  the  previous  afternoon  in 
the  field  where  her  body  was  found,  and 
had  hurried  on  to  catch  a  train  for  Liver- 
pool ;  he  believed  that  he  had  accidentally 
left  his  scarf  in  a  railway  carriage.  He 
admitted  having  had  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion with  his  wife  that  morning  respecting 
a  part  of  her  legacy,  which  she  wished  to 
hand  over  at  once  to  her  brother,  Mark 
Hovenden,  who  had  a  clerkship  in  Alncas- 
ter  and  was,  she  thought,  in  difficulties; 
whereas  your  brother  considered  that  it 
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would  be  better  to  wait  a  while  and  see 
how  the  money  might  be  most  advanta- 
geously laid  out  on  the  lad's  behalf,  than 
to  give  it  to  him  directly,  as  he  was  in- 
clined to  be  extravagant  and  unsteady. 
Stelwyn  said  that  his  wife  in  the  end  quite 
came  round  to  his  view,  and  that  when 
they  started  for  Alncaster,  she  had  twenty- 
five  soverei&;nsin  her  bag,  which  sum  she 
intended  to  lodge  in  the  savings-bank  until 
they  had  decided  what  should  be  done 
with  it.  His  own  visit  to  Liverpool,  which 
he  had  only  resolved  upon  in  the  course 
of  their  walk  was,  he  said,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  about  a  situation  which 
he  thought  might  suit  young  Hovenden; 
but  he  had  not  then  made  any  enquiries. 
He  accounted  for  his  possession  of  the 
purse  of  sovereigns  by  saying  that  his 
wife  had  given  it  to  him  just  before  he  left 
her.  It  was  money  which  she  had  made 
during  the  last  {ew  years  by  the  sale  of 
eggs  and  butter,  and  had  been  keeping  as 
a  surprise  for  him.  Unhappily  nobody 
else  knew  that  she  had  such  a  sum, 
and " 

*•  But  it's  true  —  it's  God's  truth,"  John 
shouted ;  "  see  there,"  and  he  thrust  his 
letter  into  Dr.  Ashe's  hand.  "  Look  where 
she's  told  me  all  about  it,  and  how  she 
kept  it  secret  from  every  one  —  the  letter's 
written  that  very  day,  and  she  says  it  may 
come  in  handy  a  while  later,  when  the 
boys  '11  be  wanting  more  schooling." 

"  I  see  —  I  see  —  I  wish  to  Heaven 
that  we'd  got  hold  of  this  sooner,"  said 
the  doctor,  turning  pale  as  he  read  the 
lines  to  which  the  other  pointed,  **  it  would 
have  been  of  the  utmost  importance  then ; 
but  now  —  " 

"Can't  you  do  anything t^^  said  John, 
looking  round  him  wildly.  "  Here,  then, 
sir,  give  it  back  to  me.     I'll  run " 

**  What  can  we  do,  my  good  fellow  ? " 
said  the  doctor  almost  savagely.  "Aln- 
caster's  full  nine  miles  from  here;  there 
isn't  even  a  telegraph  office  nearer  than 
Ey worth  four  miles  ofif,  and  —  and  it  only 
wants  a  quarter  of  eight.  We  did  the 
best  we  could  for  him,  Stelwyn,"  he  added 
deprecatingly  ; "  we  were  all  ready  enough. 
I've  known  nim  five  years,  and  I  believe 
a  better  fellow  never  stepped.  We  memo- 
rialized the  home  secretary  —  all  the 
neighborhood  signed  the  petition  —  and 
I  think  we'd  have  got  him  off,  for  the 
evidence  was  merely  circumstantial;  I 
wouldn't  have  hung  a  dog  on  it.  But 
they'd  respited  the  last  man  condemned, 
ana  there  have  been  more  cases  of  wife- 
murder  than  usual,  and  one  very  bad  one, 
within  the  last  fortnight,  and  that  ruined 
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our  chance.    We  can  do  nothing  now ;  it's 
too  late.'* 

**  And  —  and  —  what  she  said  is  true  ?  " 
said  John  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  "  They'll 
be  hanging  Dick  just  now?" 

The  doctor  made  a  silent  gesture  of 
assent  and  turned  away,  as  the  other  roan, 
leaning  on  the  gate,  hid  his  face  in  his 
folded  arms,  crushing  it  down  as  if  to  shut 
out  all  sights  and  sounds,  and  seeming  to 
shrink  together  like  a  creature  in  some 
monster's  resistless  grip.  Dr.  Ashe,  on 
the  contrary,  looked  about  him  with  keen, 
restless  glances,  and  a  very  wrathful  spirit. 
All  that  he  saw  and  heard  jarred  upon  him. 
The  sky  seemed  to  be  growing  brighter 
and  brighter,  and  a  brisk  little  breeze  had 
sprung  up  to  make  the  dewy  leaves  dance. 
Blackbirds  and  thrushes  were  trilling  and 
fluting,  **  smaller  finches  sang  fine  through 
the  midst  of  their  hushes,"  and  the  lark's 
song  came  down  to  them  like  the  sprav  of 
a  high-vaulting  fountain.  The  chilclren 
were  running  about,  laughing  and  calling 
to  each  other,  all  except  the  one  small 
figure  still  cowering  motionless  on  the 
bank.  The  doctor's  lips  took  a  bitter  curve, 
and  the  words  of  an  articulate  bird-song 
rang  mockingly  in  his  brain,  "  The  year 
at  the  spring,  the  day  at  the  morn,  God  in 
his  heaven,  all  right  with  the  world  "  —  and 
an  innocent  man  being  lawfully  strangled 
over  yonder,  —  a  mere  matter  of  detail. 

Here  his  musings  broke  off,  as  three 
people  came  round  the  corner  of  the  road, 
going  Alncasterwards.  These  were  two 
police -constables,  large,  stolid,  flaxen- 
bearded  men,  between  whom  walked  a 
youth  of  one  or  two  and  twenty.  When 
he  came  opposite  the  open  gate,  he 
stepped  up  to  it,  and  stood  still,  a  proceed- 
ing to  which  his  guardians  made  no  objec- 
tion, one  of  them  stooping  down  and 
carefully  flicking  the  dust  off  his  boots 
with  a  blue  cotton  handkerchief,  whilst  the 
other  walked  rather  unsteadily  to  the  rail- 
ing and  propped  himself  up  against  it  as 
if  acquiescing  in  a  long  halt.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  new-comer  was  strange  and 
striking.  His  colorless,  transparent-look- 
ing face  had  a  spectral  beauty,  despite 
its  extreme  emaciation,  rendered  more 
marked  by  the  close  cropping  of  the  black 
hair,  and  his  great  dark  eyes  burned  stead- 
ily with  a  fire  which  is  seldom  seen  save 
in  very  transient  flashes.  Doctor  Ashe 
stared  at  him  perplexedly  for  a  moment  or 
two  and  then  said,  douotfully,  "  Mark  — 
Mark  Hovenden  ! " 

"  Yes,  Mark  Hovenden,"  said  the  youth  ; 
and  at  the  new  voice  John  Stelwyn  started 
and  looked  up. 


"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  said  the 
doctor,  glancing  from  the  constables  to 
their  prisoner. 

"Oh,  those  brutes  arc  half-fuddled," 
said  Mark  Hovenden,  indifferently ;  *•  they 
would  stop  for  drink  at  the  last  public 
But  luckily  there's  no  particular  hurry 
now.  They're  taking  me  to  Ey worth 
where  they  can  get  a  trap  on  to  Alncaster." 

While  they  spoke,  Mrs.  Hovenden  was 
speeding  with  eld-rusted  haste  down  the 
garden  path  ;  but  younger  feet  outstripped 
hers,  and  at  this  moment  two  small  bands 
clasped  Mark's  arm,  and  a  miserable 
child  face  looked  up  into  his  with  wild 
eyes  not  unlike  his  own.  It  was  the  rebel 
Allie.  "  Haven't  you  come  to  save  him, 
Uncle  Mark  ?  "  she  said.  "  Oh,  take  me 
along  with  you;  I  can  help.  We  two 
could  save  him,  I  know.  I  did  set  off  to 
Alncaster  one  day  long  ago,  but  they 
brought  me  back.  But  oh,  Uncle  Mark, 
we  must  make  haste,  for  it's  getting  S0 
late." 

»*  What  devil  told  the  child  ?  "  muttered 
the  young  man,  frowning  angrily.  Then, 
looking  down  at  her,  **  I  think  vour  fap 
ther's  quite  safe  now,  Allie,"  he  said. 
"  We've  sent  a  message  to  Alncaster  that *!! 
keep  their  hands  off  him.  Youll  have 
him  back  again  here  all  right  before  many 
davs." 

ke  spoke  very  gently,  and  allowed  the 
child  to  cling  to  nim  and  lean  against  him, 
but  as  the  old  woman  came  hunting  ap 
to  him,  he  stopped  her,  in  all  her  impetu- 
osity, with  a  single  look  and  gesture. 

**  Stay  where  you  are,  mother,"  he  said. 
"  You're  near  enough  to  hear  what  I've 
got  to  tell  you,  and  that's  all  that'll  ever 
pass  between  you  and  me  again  with  my 
good  will,  ancl  may  be  with  yours  too, 
when  you  have  heard.  Listen  to  what  I 
say.  I  killed  Mary,  and  you,  mother,  von 
—  thank  God  or  the  devil  —  have  killed 
me!" 

The  old  woman  stood  speechless  in  the 
sunshine,  as  if  turned  into  stone  ;  and  the 
doctor  said,  **  Hovenden,  are  you  mad?" 

"  Not  quite,  sir,"  Mark  answered,  look- 
ing at  the  doctor  with  a  half-smile,  and 
his  eyes,  bright  and  wild  though  they 
were,  had  not  the  hard  glitter  of  insanity; 
'*  not  too  mad,  at  anv  rate,  to  tell  my  story 
plainly  enough,  so  far  as  I  remember  ii 
for  part  of  it  seems  blotted  out  somehow. 
But  there's  plenty  of  it  quite  clear.  This 
was  the  way  of  it.  I'd  got  bettine  a  good 
bit  last  winter  among  some  feuows  in 
Alncaster ;  and  the  end  of  that  was  that  a 
few  days  before  Mary  wrote  to  me  aboot 
Uncle  Madden's  legacy,  I  helped  myself 
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to  —  well,  in  fact,  I  stole  —  about  fifteen 
pounds  from  Warden  and  Cartwright.  I 
made  sure  Td  have  luck  that  week  at  the 
spring  meetinnj,  and  be  able  to  put  it  back ; 
but  I  hadn't.  Then  I  wrote  to  Mary,  and 
didn't  tell  her  anything  in  particular  ;  just 
hinted  that  1  was  hard  up.  And  she  wrote 
me  back  word  about  the  legacy,  and  as 
good  as  promised  me  some  of  it.  So  I 
was  looking  out  every  post  for  a  letter 
with  notes  or  a  money  order,  and  I  got 
none.  Well,  it  was  the  very  day  before 
the  whole  thing  must  come  out,  and  I  be- 
lieve 1  was  half  cracked.  I  knew  she  and 
Dick  were  staying  at  the  Kings*  at  Hil- 
stead,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  thought  I'd 
go  and  see  her,  and  tell  her  everything, 
and  get  the  money.  She,  or  Dick  either, 
for  that  matter,  would  have  given  it  to  me 
as  soon  as  look  at  me,  if  they'd  known  all. 
So  I  set  off  across  the  fields,  and  about 
half  way  1  met  Mary.  It  was  an  infernal- 
looking,  long,  narrow  field  with  a  stream 
at  one  end  of  it,  and  it  was  just  at  the 
stream  I  met  her.  I  saw  a  bag  in  her 
hand,  and  the  first  thing  I  said  to  her  was 
to  ask  her  if  she  had  the  money  in  it. 
And  she  said  she  had,  but  that  she'd  prom- 
ised Dick  not  to  give  me  any  yet.     Then 

—  I  tell  you,  doctor,  I  think  I  was  half 
mad,  and  all  this  part  seems  queer  and 
muddled  up  —  then  I  made  a  snatch  at 
the  baor,  and  she  pulled  it  away  from  me 
and  called  out,  and  I  caught  hold  of  her 
arm,  and  she  tripped  over  something  and 
fell.  Her  head  came  against  a  stone  — 
it  all  happened  in  a  minute  —  and  I  saw 
she  was  dead.  Her  bag  had  burst  open, 
and  a  purse  rolled  out,  and  I  picked  it  up 
and  rushed  away  —  I  didn't  know  where 

—  but  I  found  myself  at  the  office  again; 
and  I  put  back  tne  money.  I  remember 
thinking  they'd  surely  know  I'd  done  it, 
because  when  Mary  was  falling  she'd 
caught  hold  of  the  end  of  my  scarf  —  a 
red  Knitted  one  she'd  made  for  me  herself 

—  and  it  had  come  off  in  her  hand,  and 
I'd  left  it  there.  So  next  morning,  when 
Mr.  Warden  sent  for  me,  I  made  certain 
it  was  about  that;  but  he  only  rowed  me 
for  being  so  unpunctual  and  irregular,  and 
said  I  must  leave.  And  I  got  into  the 
next  northern  train,  and  went  to  Christie 
Dunbar's  —  you  know  where  he  lives,  at 
Strade  up  among  the  hills  beyond  Cald- 
wick,  as  out-of-the-way  a  place  as  you'll 
find.  I  just  remember  walking  in  at  his 
door,  and  seeming  to  fall  down  —  down 
into  a  great  black  hollow.  They  say  I 
had  brain  fever,  and  it  was  touch-ana-go 
with  me  for  near  a  month.  I'm  scarce  a 
week  out  of  my  bed.     And  it  was  only 


yesterday  morning,  though  I  can  tell  you 
it  seems  liker  ten  years,  that  when  I  was 
poking  about  in  the  room  I  came  upon  all 
those  newspapers  mother  had  sent  me, 
thrown  together  in  a  heap,  and  not  even 
opened,  for  they  aren't  a  reading  lot  up  at 
Dunbars'.  But  I  read  them  fast  enough. 
I  read  all  the  accounts  of  the  trial,  and 
your  evidence,  mother,  against  Dick  — 
and  I  cursed  you  for  it  —  but  now  you'll 
see  that  it  was  me  you  were  hanging  all 
the  time  and  not  him." 

**  By  the  Lord,  Hovenden,"  said  John 
Stelwyn,  taking  a  step  forward  with  his 
fist  clenched  and  his  blue  eyes  blazing, 
"if  you've  let  him " 

"  Hush,"  said  the  doctor  pulling  him 
back,  "hear  him  out." 

"  1  didn't  dare  give  myself  up  to  the 
police  at  Caldwick,  Mark  went  on,  "for  I 
know  the  folks  there'd  say  I  was  only  off 
my  head  again.  So  I  got  away  to  Lance- 
field  before  dark,  and  gave  myself  up 
there.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  for  the 
last  year  we've  been  tramping  about  and 
waiting,  and  tramping  about  again,  to  find 
some  magistrate  who  wasn't  out  dining, 
or  up  in  London,  or  in  bed  and  not  to  be 
disturbed  if  every  man  in  the  county  hung 
for  it.  But  at  last  about  sun-rising  this 
morning  we  found  one  —  and  a  slow  old 
fool  he  was  —  hows'ever  he  did  what  was 
wanted.  And  he's  sent  on  a  man  on  horse- 
back to  Eyworth,  with  a  telegram  that'll 
keep  Dick  safe.  He'll  be  in  time,  no  fear. 
He  started  more  than  an  hour  before  we 
did,  and  they  say  he'd  a  capital  horse." 

"  Capital  she  is,"  said  one  of  the  con- 
stables, whose  faculties  appeared  to  be 
coming  to  the  surface,  "  Double-quick'll 
take  him  to  Eyworth  in  forty  minutes  easy 
by  the  shortest  way.  I  expect  he's  near 
home  again  by  now,  and  they'll  ha' got  Sir 
George  s  message  at  Alncaster  better  nor 
an  hour  ago.  It's  time  we  were  moving 
on,  my  lad." 

He  had  scarcely  finished  speaking, 
when  the  tread  of  a  horse's  feet  began  to 
be  heard  on  the  lane  coming  from  the 
direction  of  Alncaster,  and  everybody,  ex- 
cept the  birds,  kept  quiet  to  listen.  The 
feet  were  pacing  very  slowly,  and  it 
seemed  a  long  time  before  there  emerged 
from  behind  the  screen  of  drooping  labur- 
num trails  and  bunched  lilac  plumes  a 
horse  led  by  a  man  of  stable-helper-like 
aspect,  who  was  limping  along  painfully, 
and  who  had  a  folded  paper  in  his  hand. 
His  clothes  were  smeared  with  red  earth, 
his  coat  was  torn  and  split  across  the 
shoulders,  and  he  had  a  dazed  and  ag- 
grieved expression  of  countenance.    The 
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horse,  a  handsome  bright  bay,  was  in  even 
worse  plight,  hobbling  and  wincing  wo- 
fully  at  every  step,  with  dilated  nostrils 
and  scared  protesting  eyes. 

"  Hallo,  is  it  you,  Saunders  ?  "  said  the 
constable,  who  was  standing  and  staring 
blankly  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

**  It  baint  no  faut  o'  moine,"  said  the  man 
in  a  grumbling  tone  as  he  limped  along, 
**  nor  yet  o'  the  mare.  When  we  turned 
off  o'  the  road  to  cut  across  t*  end  o'  Not- 
by  common,  the  fust  thing  the  poor  crit- 
tur  did  war  to  put  her  foot  in  a  danged 
rabbit-hole,  and  down  she  comes.  And 
she's  strained  her  off  fetlock  so  as  I  ques- 
tion if  she'll  iver  git  the  better  o' t\  and 
scratted  hersen  orful.  And  to  the  back 
o'  that  I've  wrenched  my  ancle  right 
round,  forby  near  putting  my  shoulder  out. 
Here's  this  —  the  measter  must  git  some 
one  else  to  taake  his'n  message." 

**  Eh,  man,"  said  the  constable  taking 
the  paper,  and  slowly  finding  words  for  the 
question,  while  a  group  of  faces,  blanched 
and  horror-stricken,  came  pressing  round, 
"  Eh,  man,  then  the  telegrum  hasn't  gone, 
and  you  haven't  been  to  Eyworth  arter 
all  ?  *^ 

"  And  how  the  divil  should  I  git  there  ?  " 
said  the  man  sullenly.  **  We  haven't  been 
within  a  couple  o'  moiles  o't  Look  at 
the  pair  o'  us.  Whoy,  we've  been  near 
hauf  an  hour,  I  reckon,  coming  from  Not- 
by  this  far,  and  that's  scarce  nauf  a  mile 
—  and  not  a  soul  i'  the  lanes,  and  not  a 
stable  better  nor  a  peg-stoye  nearer  nor 
Thornley's.  Yo'll  be  taaking  the  tellin- 
grum  yerselves,  I'm  thinking." 

Then  followed  a  dead  silence,  broken  a 
moment  later  by  a  sound  at  which  some 
of  those  who  heard  it  caught  their  breath 
with  a  shiver,  as  if  its  vibrations  stabbed. 

It  was  the  church-clock  striking  eight. 

Owen  Balair. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
CENTURY  FOR  CENTURY. 

Started  in  1830  by  M.  Buloz,  the  Re- 
vue des  Deux  Mondes  has  maintained  an 
undisputed  supremacy  in  French  period- 
ical literature.  The  Revue  has  always  ex- 
tended its  hospitality  to  unknown  authors 
with  a  generosity  tempered  by  discrimi- 
nation. Alfred  de  Musset's  masterpiece 
in  comedy,  **  The  Caprice;"  was  not  admit- 
ted to  the  Thd&tre  Fran9ais  until  ten  years 
after  its  publication,  though  all  his  poems 
had  found  a  place  in  the  Revue.  But 
whilst  rising  luminaries  gain  admission  to 


the  sanctuarv  of  M.  Buloz,  as  the  ante- 
chamber to  the  Academy,  the  great  writers 
;  of  the  day  deem  it  an  honor  to  be  among 
his  contributors.  Thus  in  every  number 
are  found  such  names  as  those  of  M. 
Taine,  the  Due  de  Broglie,  M.  Maxime 
Ducamp,  the  Comte  de  Paris,  M.  Octave 
Feuillet,  M.  Kenan,  M.  Fran^oise  Copp^, 
and  M.  Cherbuliez.  Naturally,  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Revue  deal  principally  with 
French  topics.  Our  own  magazines,  which 
largely  exceed  in  number  those  of  France, 
rarely  devote  their  space  to  subjects  of  a 
foreign  nature.  It  is  therefore  a  source  of 
satisfaction  when  the  well-known  salmon- 
colored  cover  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  contains  the  title  of  an  article 
on  English  history,  politics,  or  letters. 
In  recent  years  Queen  Elizabeth,  Shake- 
speare, Hogarth,  Carlyle,  Darwin,  and  the 
fiction  of  Georee  Eliot  and  Ouida,  to  c^uote 
at  haphazard,  nave  been  treated  of  in  its 
pac^es.  A  writer  of  repute,  M.  Augustin 
Filon,  sometime  tutor  to  the  prince  im- 
perial, has  made  Engli.sh  worthies  the 
subject  of  various  papers.  Having  de- 
voted his  attention  to  Lord  Tennyson  and 
Hogarth  in  articles  deserving  of  commen- 
dation, he  has  more  recently  criticised  the 
works  of  our  two  leading  contemporary 
historians.  Valued  as  are  the  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Lecky,  and 
great  as  is  their  importance  in  our  eyes,  it 
IS  still  an  agreeable  surprise  that  a  writer 
who  has  so  ample  a  mass  of  material  for 
his  investigations  nearer  home  should  oc- 
cupy himself  with  the  analysis  of  these 
comprehensive  narratives  of  the  progress 
of  England  and  her  institutions.  I  pur- 
pose dealing  only  with  M.  Filon*s  essay 
on  Mr.  Lecky  which  appeared  in  the  Rt- 
vue  for  the  ist  of  March  of  this  year,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  when  we  turn 
from  its  matter  to  its  manner  M.  Filon 
should  fail  to  display  that  impartiality 
which  characterized  his  former  articles. 
We  should  not  accuse  M.  Filon  of  writing 
for  those  readers  who  believe  in  the  stage 
Englishman  with  red  whiskers  and  suit  of 
glaring  check,  nor  of  sympathizing  widi 
those  politicians  who  profess  to  believe 
that  England's  chief  characteristic  is  her 
perfidy.  In  estimating  Mr.  Lecky *s  posi- 
tion as  an  historian,  M.  Filon  shows  a 
scholarly  appreciation  of  his  merits.  But . 
he  indulges  in  reflections  on  the  eigh- 
teenth century  of  England  which  ignore 
facts  of  historical  and  intellectual  impor- 
tance, and  engender  a  suspicion  that  he 
is  not  wholly  above  appealing  to  Gallic 
prejudices.  Having  paid  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Lecky 's  work,  M.  Filon  observes :  — 
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The  causes  axe  easily  explained  which  always 
lead  us  Frenchmen  back  to  the  analytical  and 
impassioned  study  of  our  eighteenth  century. 
Our  eighteenth  century  interests  us  like  a 
well-conceived  drama;  it  is  a  piece  according 
to  the  taste  of  our  time,  a  high  comedy  which 
develops  into  a  tragedy.  For  many  persons, 
too  —  and  I  confess  to  being  one  of  them  — 
this  magic  century  has  another  great  charm. 
It  is,  in  the  history  of  our  social  life,  a  de- 
lightful hour  which  will  not  be  repeated ;  it  is 
the  culminating  point  of  our  language  and  of 
our  race,  the  time  when  France  was  most 
French.  Above  all,  it  has  the  supreme  merit 
of  having  prepared  the  present  century.  .  .  . 
But  where  in  the  English  eighteenth  century 
are  we  to  look  for  its  unity,  its  importance, 
its  attraction?  Where  are  we  to  find  the 
salient  feature  which  marks  the  century  ? 

Were  I  a  Frenchman,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  seventeenth  century  would 
appeal  more  to  my  national  pride  than  the 
eighteenth.  France  is  apt  to  style  the 
seventeenth  century  the  sihU  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  but  we  must  remember 
that  Louis  the  Fourteenth  only  ascended 
the  throne  in  1643,  ^^^  he  was  then  but 
five  years  old.  The  earlier  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  dominated  by  the 
figure  of  Richelieu,  the  founder,  for  good 
or  evil,  of  autocratic  sovereignty  in 
France ;  the  destroyer  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem and  power  of  the  nobility  ;  the  origi- 
nator of  the  French  Academy  of  Letters  ; 
the  minister  who  brought  Canada  and  the 
West  Indies  under  the  sceptre  of  France. 
The  one  administration  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu did  as  much  to  enhance  the  power 
of  France  as  those  of  the  three  cardinal 
ministers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Du- 
bois, Fleury»  and  Bernis,  combined  to 
lower  it.  Paris  may  owe  to  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  the  Ecole  Militaire,  the  Pan- 
thdon,  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  ;  but 
the  French  eighteenth  century  did  not 
produce  a  Colbert,  who  gave  a  fresh  im- 
petus to  trade  and  manufactures  ;  furrowed 
the  face  of  the  country  with  highroads 
and  canals ;  established  the  academies  of 
science,  architecture,  and  inscriptions ; 
paved  and  lighted  Paris ;  re-established 
order  and  averted  bankruptcy  and  famine, 
and  who  certainly  was  not  equalled  by 
such  ministers  as  Maurepas,  St.  Florentin, 
Maupeou,  D'Aiguillon,  and  even  Choiseul, 
the  men  who  guided  the  fortunes,  or  rather 
invited  the  misfortunes,  of  France  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 

Can  the  marshals  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
compare  their  laurels  with  those  of  the 
marshals  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  1  The 
most  successful  of  the  French  military 
commanders  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 


Marshal  Saxe,  who  won  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy  from  the  English,  and  that  of  Rau- 
coux  from  the  Imperialists.  But  Marshal 
Saxe  was  a  German,  and  among  the 
regiments  he  led  at  Fontenoy.  was  a  strong 
Irish  contingent.  Are  the  ephemeral  suc- 
cesses of  Marshal  Richelieu,  his  conquest 
of  Port  Mahon,  or  his  Hanoverian  cam- 
paign, to  be  classed  with  the  victories  of 
Turenne  and  Villars.?  Is  the  Prince  de 
Condd  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  the  future 
leader  of  the  emigration,  as  illustrious  as 
his  ancestor  the  great  Cond^,  the  hero  of 
Rocroy  and  Nordlingen  ?  Finally,  will 
the  personal  bravery  of  the  Prince  de 
Soubise  redeem  the  rout  of  his  army  by 
Frederick  the  Great  at  Rossbach?  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  be  the  apologist  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  His  egotism  ;  his 
successful  policy  of  centralizing  the  power 
of  the  State  in  his  own  person ;  his  de- 
struction of  the  independent  existence  of 
the  nobility,  producing  absenteeism  and 
transforming  high-spirited  chieftains  into 
abject  courtiers  ;  his  bigotry,  resulting  in 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  his 
recognition  of  James  the  Second  after  the 
Revolution  of  1688  which  led  to  Malpla- 
quet,  Oudenarde,  and  Blenheim;  his  reck- 
less expenditure,  instanced  by  his  outlay 
on  the  Ch&teau  of  Versailles,  which  Mira- 
beau  estimated  at  fifteen  million  pounds, 
but  which  has  since  been  shown  by  the 
accounts  of  the  architect,  Mansart,  to  have 
reached  the  handsome  figure  of  six  mil- 
lions ;  his  entire  disregard  of  all  conjugal 
propriety  in  establishing  his  favorites 
under  the  same  roof  as  the  queen  and 
legitimizing  their  children,  —  in  all  these 
respects  he  was  equalled,  if  not  surpassed, 
by  his  successor.  In  fine  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth initiated  a  royal  road  to  bankruptcy, 
corruption,  immorality,  and  national  decay, 
which  had  its  issue  in  the  reaction  of  1789, 
and  renders  him  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury as  responsible  as  the  eighteenth  for 
the  downfall  of  the  monarchy.  But  the 
seventeenth  century  of  France  has  a  gran- 
deur which  the  eighteenth  lacks  —  which 
is  exemplified  in  the  minutest  details. 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  is  credited  with  the 
epigram,  "  After  me  the  deluge."  When, 
after  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  Marshal  Ville- 
roi  appeared  crestfallen  at  Versailles, 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  received  him  with 
the  words :  **  At  our  age,  marshal,  fortune 
no  longer  smiles  on  us."  The  seven- 
teenth century  iiad  its  many  dark  and 
gloomy  pages,  but  was  a  century  of  bound- 
less activity.  It  saw  the  conquering  arms 
of  France  cross  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Rhine.     In  literature  it  was  the  period  in 
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which  the  French  language  was  moulded 
into  the  shape  which  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury turned  to  such  excellent  account. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  extended  his  en- 
lightened protection  to  Moli^re,  who  was 
hated  by  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  be- 
cause of  his  satires.  If  the  king  did  not 
ask  the  poet-actor  to  his  table,  as  tradition 
would  make  us  believe,  he  invited  him  to 
cat  from  his  en  tout  cas^  the  tray  which 
was  always  at  hand  containing  delicacies 
for  the  royal  palate.  When  Voltaire  was 
presented  to  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  the  king 
turned  his  back  upon  the  greatest  writer 
of  the  day.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was 
distinguished  by  ceaseless  energy  ;  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  the  incarnation  ofboredom, 
was  the  thorough  representative  of  a  time 
when  ennui  was  the  affliction  of  society 
and  wit  was  prized  above  the  qualities  of 
the  heart — as  typified  in  D'Argenson's 
sorrowful  exclamation,  **  My  son's  heart 
is  stupid." 

M.  Filon  speaks  of  the  want  of  unity  in 
the  English  eighteenth  century,  and,  in 
order  to  prove  that  it  lacks  importance, 
attraction,  and  salient  features,  he  says  : 
**  The  victories  of  Marlborough.?  Hut 
their  consequences  were  partly  annulled 
by  the  battle  of  Denain."  Is  he  correct 
in  stating  this?  Undeniably  the  battle 
of  Denain,  in  which  Marlborough  took 
no  part,  skived  France  from  annihilation. 
But  the  concessions  France  gained  in 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  were  the  outcome 
not  of  the  victory  of  Denain,  but  of 
the  state  of  party  feeling  in  England. 
Bolingbroke,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
treaty,  has  been  condemned  for  crimi- 
nal ambition  in  consenting  to  a  peace  at 
any  price  in  order  to  retain  the  emolu- 
ments of  office.  M.  Filon  says :  "  The 
foundation  of  the  Indian  Empire.?  A 
mere  accident,  the  personal  work  of  two 
men  of  genius,  Clive  and  Warren  Hast- 
ings." M.  Filon  di.sposes  himself  of  his 
argument.  Without  men  of  genius  no 
empire  can  be  founded,  and  the  simple 
fact  that  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  were 
Englishmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  genius  of  the 
English  eighteenth  century.  Further- 
more, may  not  the  question  be  asked  why 
two  Frenchmen  of  genius,  Lally  Tollen- 
dal  and  Uupleix,  failed  where  Clive  and 
Hastings  succeeded  ?  Because  they  were 
not  supported  by  the  national  sentiment 
and  resources.  How  is  it  that  the  former 
was  condemned  to  an  ignominious  and 
unmerited  death,  and  the  latter  allowed  to 
perish  in  a  garret?  Because  an  ungrate- 
ful sovereign  and   a  careless  people  al- 
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lowed  them  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy 
of  their  enemies.  "  The  extension  of  the 
American  colonies?"  goes  on  M.  Filon. 
''  But  almost  immediately  these  colonies 
went  to  pieces,  the  best  part  of  them  was 
irrevocablv  lost  to  the  mother  country." 
But  M.  Fflon  leaves  out  of  consideration 
the  hand  which  the  English  nation  had  in 
founding  these  colonies,  the  advantage 
they  subsequently  afforded  for  emigration, 
ana  the  influence  Oreat  Britain  and  the 
United  States  —  one  in  blood,  creed,  and 
language  —  have  acquired  over  the  face 
of  the  globe.  M.  Filon  continues  :  •'  Will 
it  be  said  that  it  is  literature  or  art  which 
gives  the  English  eighteenth  century  its 
originality?  Art,  when  Hogarth  repro- 
duces, with  heavy  and  graceless  brush, 
the  outlines  of  reality,  and  presents  with 
cruel  exactitude  the  most  vulgar  scenes  of 
life."  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  view 
with  M.  Filon*s  former  impression  of 
Hogarth,  that  his  "fame  has  survived  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  that  he  in- 
itiated the  triumphs  of  the  modern  real- 
istic school,  and  that,  whilst  many  a  genius 
has  been  unproductive,  the  cuttino^  of 
Hogarth  filled  every  nursery  of  art.  In 
days  when  public  opinion  had  not  the 
facilities  and  means  of  expression  which 
it  has  in  our  own,  Hogarth\s  present- 
ments of  fashionable  vices  brought  them 
into  prominence  and  consequent  discredit. 
**Or  with  Reynolds?"  M.  Filon  asks. 
**  He  composes  with  mysterious  recipes 
and  puts  into  small  labelled  bottles  the 
complexion  of  all  the  pretty  women  of 
England."  The  meaning  of  this  sentence 
is  almost  as  mysterious  as  Sir  Joshuas 
recipes.  If  M.  Filon  had  crossed  the 
Channel  during  the  winter  months  of  these 
last  eighteen  years,  and  visited  the  exhibi* 
tions  at  the  Koyal  Academy,  and  of  late 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  he  would  have 
carried  away  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
countless  beauties  and  great  men  whose 
varied  lineaments  not  only  Reynolds,  but 
(Gainsborough  and  Romney,  have  pre* 
served. 

With  regard  to  literature,  M.  Filon  states 
that  "it  is  altogether  borrowed  and  re- 
j  tiected."    On  reading  such  a  sentence  we 
might  be  tempted  to  ask  whether  he  has 
studied   Mr.  Lecky's  history  attentively, 
!  or  in  fact  any  history  of  the  literature  of 
1  the  eighteenth  century.    We  may  grant 
that  the  writings  of  Bolingbroke,  who  is 
generally  recognized  as  a  master  of  the 
English  language,  had  been  influenced  by 
;  his  long  sojourn  in  France,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  repeat  with  Voltaire  that  his 
books,  though  filled  with  leaves,  bore  no 
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fruit.  But  we  may  remind  M.  Filon  of 
the  fact  that  Voltaire,  during  the  composi- 
tion of  the  **  Henriade,"  took  his  manu- 
script to  Bolingbroke,  and  asked  him  for 
corrections  and  suggestions,  which  he 
gladly  adopted.  Moreover,  were  not  Vol- 
taire himself,  Montesquieu,  and  many  of 
the  other  leading  French  writers  indebted 
for  their  leading  doctrines  to  Locke  and 
the  English  deists  ?  Has  M.  Filon  never 
heard  of  **  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  "  or  the 
"  Essay  on  Man  "  ?  If  Addison's  **  Cato  " 
and  '*  Campaign  "  are  beneath  his  notice, 
could  he  really  assert  that  the  inimitable 
figure  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  bor- 
rowed or  reflected.'*  Again,  we  may  con- 
cede that  Sir  Horace  Walpole  acquired 
the  piquancy  of  his  epistolary  style  from 
his  long  residence  in  Paris  ;  but  is  Gib- 
bon's history  a"  borrowed  and  reflected" 
work?  Of  Dr.  Johnson,  M.  Filon  says 
that  he  was  "an  old  pedant,  and  half  mad, 
though  dictator  of  English  letters."  Of 
late  a  controversy  has  been  going  on  in 
this  country  whether  Dr.  Johnson's  works 
are  still  read  ;  but  no  one  has  denied  that 
his  Dictionary  is  a  standard  work,  and 
that  his  table  talk,  over  his  innumerable 
cups  of  tea  and  his  ferocious  and  ugly 
appetite,  remodelled  the  whole  stvle  of 
English  conversation,  and  imparted  to  it 
a  hitherto  unknown  brilliancy  and  ele- 
gance. M.  Filon  condescends  to  remark 
that  he  finds  an  original  accent  in  Defoe 
and  Richardson  behind  their  counters,  and 
in  the  poems  of  the  peasant  Burns,  "who 
composes  sublime  songs  written  to  the 
step  of  his  oxen."  But  of  Gray's  "  Elegy," 
which  Wolfe  declared  he  would  rather 
have  written  than  have  taken  Quebec,  M. 
Filon  says  nothing.  He  dismisses  all  the 
other  authors  of  the  English  eighteenth 
century  with  the  general  observation, 
"The  rest  are  not  worth  the  honor  of 
being  mentioned."  Poor  Oliver  Gold- 
smith was  too  homely  a  genius  to  deserve 
this  honor.  Certainly  the  idyllic  scenes 
of  "  The  Vicar  of  VValiefield  "  may  appear 
tame  beside  the  Abb^  Provost's  spicy 
apotheosis  of  Manon  Lescaut,  whilst  the 
adventures  of  Tom  Jones  and  Sophia  may 
be  too  coarse  for  the  admirers  of  the 
erotic  tales  of  Cr<5billonyf/j.  He  goes  on 
to  say :  "  Shall  we  seek  in  the  eighteenth 
century  ^f  En.ijland  that  refinement,  that 
flower  of  worldly  civilization,  which  e.x- 
pands  in  our  French  salons  of  the  day? 
If  we  look  at  the  princes  .  .  .  there  have 
been  more  infamous  ones,  but  none  more 
vulgar,  than  the  first  two  Hanoverian 
kings."  He  then  proceeds  to  review  the 
lives  of  the  first  two  Georges,  in  words 


which  are  exaggerated  from  the  pages  of 
Thackeray.  Whatever  the  shortcomings 
of  the  first  two  Georges  may  have  been  as 
individuals,  it  seems  as  if  they  might  not 
unworthily  bear  comparison  with  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  le  bien-aimi.  At  any  rate, 
George  the  Second  won  his  spurs  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  fought  like  a  soldier  at 
Dettingen.  Rapacious  as  were  the  favor- 
ites of  George  the  First  and  George  the 
Second,  the  wealth  of  England  was  not 
exhausted  in  satisfying  their  profligate 
demands.  The  kin^^  had  a  civil  list  and  a 
fixed  income  which  he  was  able  to  dispose 
of  as  he  chose ;  and  George  the  Second 
is  known  for  his  economical  disposition. 
Whereas  the  whole  revenue  of  France, 
wrung  from  an  oppressed  peasantry,  went 
towards  purchasing  the  twenty-four  resi- 
dences of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  sale 
of  whose  effects  after  her  death  occupied 
a  year,  and  furnishing  the  cabinets  of  Ma- 
dame du  Barry,  of  which  we  are  told  that 
every  lock  and  every  window-fastening 
was  a  work  of  art.  Contrast  the  simplicity 
of  St.  James's  Palace,  Kensington,  Kew, 
and  even  Windsor  Castle,  with  the  lavish- 
ness,  not  of  Versailles  only,  but  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Marly,  Choisy,  Rambouillet, 
and  other  palaces  which  were  swept  away 
Jn  1793.  Each  royal  removal  entailed  a 
fabulous  outlay;  each  residence  had  its 
special  and  costly  costume ;  every  royal 
birth  or  wedding  served  as  a  pretext  for 
festivities,  which,  as  neither  nobility  nor 
clergy  were  taxed,  were  paid  for  by  the 
people.  At  the  marriage  of  the  king's 
daughter,  the  future  Duchess  of  Parma, 
the  expenditure  on  public  entertainments 
amounted  to  32,000/.,  the  item  for  the 
dresses  of  the  gentlemen-in-waiting  and 
equerries  alone  being  upwards  of  2,000/. 
Marie  Antoinette  spent  on  the  Petit  Tri- 
anon during  the  fifteen  years  of  its  ex- 
istence the  sum  of  two  million  francs. 
However  much  we  may  suffer  from  the 
increase  in  the  national  debt,  owing  to  the 
war  policy  of  the  younger  Pitt,  at  least 
it  saved  and  strengthened  the  empire; 
whereas  the  expenditure  of  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth, which  was  imitated  by  a  servile 
nobility,  ruined  the  country,  and  hastened 
and  aggravated  the  Revolution.  M.  Filon 
says  that  George  the  First  mortally  hated 
his  son  George  the  Second,  who  trans- 
mitted the  hatred  to  his  son  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales.  Was  there  so  much  do- 
mestic affection  to  be  found  at  Versailles  ? 
The  dauphin's  piety  was  ridiculed  by  his 
father,  and  the  contempt  which  the  king 
showed  for  him  is  said  to  have  shortened 
his  life.    M.  Filon   quotes   Thackeray's 
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words  that  in  the  English  court  "there 
was  neither  dignity,  morality,  nor  wit." 
But  was  there  so  much  dignity  at  the 
court  of  France?  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour was  the  daughter  of  a  clerk  who  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged  for  embezzle- 
ment. His  sentence  was  commuted  to 
exile,  and  when  he  returned  he  was  made 
a -marquis.  The  connection  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  with  Madame  du  Barry  was  one 
long  episode  of  want  of  dignity.  To  ac- 
custom the  king  to  the  dismissal  of  the 
minister  he  liked  —  the  Due  de  Choiseul 

—  we  read  that  Madame  du  Barry  sat  on 
the  king^s  knee,  tossing  oranges  into  the 
air,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Saute  Choiseul,  saute 
Praslin."  To  induce  the  king  to  dismiss 
his  parliament,  she  pointed  repeatedly  to 
the  portrait  of  Charles  the  First  by  Van- 
dyke, which  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  and, 
calling  the  king  "La  France,"  exclaimed, 
"Your  parliament,  too,  will  cut  off  your 
head."  Did  the  king  display  much  dig- 
nity in  the  following  incident?  One  of 
his  courtiers  died  suddenly  in  his  presence 
while  the  royal  party  were  playing  at  bil- 
liards, and  his  wig  fell  off.  The  next 
morning  he  asked,  "  Did  vou   hear  how 

parted  with  his  wig?"    Or  was  the 

French  court  rendered  dignified  by  the 
king  devoting  his  time  to  practising  the 
art  of  embroidery  and  the  preparation  of 
truffled  dishes?  As  to  morality,  surely 
M.  Filon  could  not  wish  us  to  draw  a  par- 
allel? When  we  come  to  wit,  however, 
we  confess  that  we  must  strike  our  colors. 
The  palm  undeniably  belongs  to  France. 

In  his  further  indictment  of  the  English 
eighteenth  century,  through  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  follow  M.  Filon  step  by  step, 
he  devotes  several  pages  to  the  Revolu- 
tion of  i6S8,  to  the  internal  policy  of  En- 
gland during  the  reign  of  William  the 
Third,  Queen  Anne,  and  the  first  Georges. 
A  glance  into  Mr.  Lecky's  conscientious 
and  picturesque  narrative  will  give  the 
reader  cause  to  regret  that  a  critic  of  M. 
Filon*s  authority  should  present  so  mis- 
leading a  picture  of  the  time  of  which  he 
writes.  The  Revolution  of  1688,  he  says, 
**  arose  ostensibly  through  hatred  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  really 
through  hatred  of  France."  Superficially 
this  is  correct.  Dislike  of  the  foreigner 
and  of  foreign  influence  has  always  been 
one  of  the  strongest  motives  of  all  great 
national  movements.  That  sentiment  is 
not  confined  to  the  British  race.  Has 
France  or  any  other  country  ever  been  so 
partial  to  foreign  influence?  Was  it  not 
that  sentiment  which  enabled  the  tattered 
legions  of  the  republic  to  beat  back  the 


German  armies  ?  and  in  more  recent  times 
have  we  not  seen  the  unitvof  Italy  accom- 
I  pi i shed  chiefiy  through  the  hatred  of  for- 
eign dominion  and  influence?  Unques- 
tionably, shortly  before  her  death.  Queen 
Anne^s  sympathies  were  strongly  in  favor 
of  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  if  the 
queen*s  life  had  been  prolonged,  the  order 
of  succession  might  have  been  changed. 
The  country  naturally  preferred  the  heir 
of  an  ancient  and  native  line  of  kings  to 
an  unsympathetic,  and  to  them  unknown, 
prince.  As  late  as  the  rebellion  of  1745 
the  feelings  of  the  people  were  so  divided 
that  old  Horace  Walpole  wrote :  "  I  ap- 
prehend that  the  people  may  perhaps  look 
on  and  cry,  *  Fight  dog !  nght  bear ! '  if 
they  do  no  worse."  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  and  its  firm  hold  on  the  throne 
were  due  to  the  national  dislike  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  If  the  old  Pretender  had 
renounced  his  creed,  and  had  been  willing 
to  adopt  that  of  his  sister  Queen  Anne, 
the  course  of  history  might  have  been 
altered.  But  we  must  abide  by  facts,  and 
the  bigoted  intolerance  of  the  Stuart  mon* 
archs  was  too  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
the  people  to  render  any  Catholic  sover- 
eign acceptable.  How  superficial  in  real* 
ity  was  the  devotion  of  the  nation  to  the 
Stuarts,  the  failure  of  the  old  Pretender*s 
expedition  in  171 5  and  the  rapid  collapse 
of  the  rebellii  n  of  17-I"  proved.  The  in- 
tense craving  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  people  for  an  even  more  ascetic  Prot- 
estantism fomd  its  expression  in  the  re* 
vival  of  1750,  to  the  mention  of  which  M. 
Filon  allows  only  two  lines.  M.  Filon*s 
account  of  the  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  remarkable  lor  its  omissions. 
He  makes  no  mention  of  Goao;|.hin,  Som* 
ers,  Bolingbroke,  Harley,  or  PuJteney. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  long  administration 
he  ignores  altogether,  and  is  satisfied  with 
stating  that  **  he  reconciled  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty  with  the  provincial  gentry,  be- 
cause being  issued  from  them  he  knew 
their  feelings,  practised  their  habits,  and 
spoke  their  language ;  he  reconciled  the 
Church  with  the  government  because  dnr^ 
ing  twenty  years  he  filled  it  with  rational* 
I  ist  bishops,  or,  to  speak  the  langusure  of 
I  the  day,  latitudinarians."  Of  William 
Pitt,  the  statesman  who  at  twenty-three 
was  appointed  prime  minister,  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  government  seventeen 
years,  and  in  times  of  unecjualled  difficulty 
,  and  (luring  struggles  of  vital  importance, 
'  M.  Filon  sums  up  a  long  and  acrimonious 
'  criticism  by  saving  that  he  was  "  more 
like  an  old  maid  than  an  old  bachelor,** 
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*'that  many  traits  of  manliness  were  miss- 
ing in  bis  nature,"  though  he  condescends 
to  state  of  him  that  *'he  was  otherwise 
strong,  audacious,  and  resolute.**  In  en- 
larging on  Edmund  Burke's  words,  M. 
Filon  calls  Pitt  **a  mediocrity,  and  devoid 
of  a  single  great  idea."  Pitt's  father, "  the 
great  commoner,"  M.  Filon  rapidly  dis- 
misses with  the  remark  that  he  was  *Mm 
posed  on  the  choice  of  the  king  by  an 
explosion  of  public  feeling,  and  that  he 
exercised  his  authority  only  too  well."  M. 
Filon  does  not  like  to  dwell  on  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  1763. 

The  limits  of  this  article  would  prevent 
me  from  entering  into  a  survey  of  the 
great  political  and  military  achievements 
of  the  English  eighteenth  century,  but 
an  emphatic  answer  must  be  given  to 
AI.  Filon's  constantly  repeated  question, 
**  Where  is  the  interest,  where  is  the  great- 
ness, of  the  English  eighteenth  century?  " 
The  English  eighteenth  century  saw  the 
consolidation  of  the  results  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  That  revolution,  of  which 
M.  Filon  presents  so  original  a  view,  saw 
the  establishment  of  liberty  of  speech, 
and  the  birth  and  growth  of  modern  Par- 
liamentary government  which  superseded 
the  autocratic  rule  of  an  intolerant  mon- 
archy. It  cannot  be  sufficiently  borne  in 
mina  that  England  at  that  time  and  for 
many  a  year  to  come  was  the  only  country 
in  Europe  where  popular  representation 
existed  on  a  free  and  sound  basis,  where 
the  prerogative  was  kept  in  abeyance,  and 
where  liberty  of  discussion  was  permitted. 
The  country  may  have  suffered  from 
Parliamentary  corruption  and  bribery  and 
inadequate  representation;  but  it  wit- 
nessea  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the 
publication  of  Parliamentary  proceedings, 
which  has  led  to  the  complete  control  of 
the  legislature  by  public  opinion.  John 
Wilkes  —  of  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  in  one 
of  his  speeches  said  that,  whether  wc 
choose  it  or  not,  he  must  be  enrolled 
among  the  great  champions  of  English 
freedom,  and  who,  whether  directly  or  in- 
directly, bore  so  large  a  share  in  assisting 
the  free  representation  of  the  nation  — 
M.  Filon  ignores  as  a  nonentity.  The 
English  eighteenth  century  inaugurated 
an  era  of  discovery  and  science,  and  a 
development  of  trade  and  civilization,  the 
full  results  of  which  wc  have  not  yet  fath- 
omed. If  it  saw  the  loss  of  the  American 
colonies,  it  saw  also  the  expansion  of  the 
British  race  over  the  globe.  But  the 
great  and  important  achievement  of  the 
English  eighteenth  century  was  that, 
whereas  the  influence  of  France  promised 
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to  become  paramount  in  the  East  Indies 
and  in  North  America,  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  of  1763  transferred  that  influence  to 
the  British  Empire.  By  that  treaty  En- 
gland obtained  the  cession  of  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia,  and  secured  her  supremacy 
in  the  Indian  peninsula.  Nations  and 
centuries  are  not  free  from  those  defects 
which  are  the  unfortunate  heritage  of  in- 
dividual members  of  the  community,  and 
the  history  of  the  English  eighteenth 
century  was  marked  by  some  deplorable 
events  ;  but  the  eighteenth  century  ended 
in  internal  peace  and  prosperity  for  En- 
gland, whilst  for  France  it  ended  on  the 
scaffolds  of  the  republic,  in  bankruptcy 
and  internal  dissension. 

In  contrasting  the  eighteenth  century 
of  England  with  that  of  France,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  appear  to  undervalue  the 
latter.  When  M.  Filon  remarks  that  *•  it 
is  a  maeical  Century,"  he  can  meet  with 
no  denial.  It  is  too,  as  he  observes,  "an 
aesthetic  century,  and,  so  far  as  its  social 
life  is  concerned,  it  exercises  upon  us  an 
irresistible  attraction."  He  might  have 
added  that  it  was  endowed  with  the  girdle 
of  Venus.  To  Talleyrand's  remark  that 
he  who  did  not  live  before  1789  could  not 
know  the  full  charms,  we  can  give  an  un- 
qualifled  assent  as  far  as  the  life  of  the 
upper  classes  is  concerned.  The  many 
memoirs  of  the  period  introduce  us  to  an 
exuberance  of  intellectual  activity  and 
social  luxury,  a  perfection  of  form  and 
manner,  a  courtliness  and  an  elegance, 
which  must  ever  appeal  to  our  taste,  our 
fancy,  and  our  senses.  Every  nerve  was 
strained,  every  responsibility  discarded, 
every  principle  forsaken,  every  duty  aban- 
doned, in  the  effort  to  idealize  the  forms 
of  enjoyment.  If  we  turn  from  the  me- 
moirs to  the  prints,  they  disclose  pageants, 
the  splendor  of  which  the  modern  imag- 
ination can  scarcely  realize,  or  unveil 
mysteries  of  life  which  only  the  accompa- 
niment of  inimitable  grace  redeems  from 
grossness. 

Under  Louis  the  Fourteenth  society 
was  still  linked  with  that  of  the  sixteentn 
century,  and  the  rude  and  primitive  con- 
ditions of  those  earlier  days  first  began 
to  give  place  to  the  pleasing  convention- 
alities of  later  times  under  the  influence 
of  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet;  whereas 
under  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  dress,  man- 
ners, conversation,  all  the  thousand  and 
one  amenities  of  life,  reached  a  pitch  of 
perfection  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, because  they  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  profound  study,  and  were  the 
essentials  of  success. 
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One  of  the  seductive  attributes  of  soci- 
ety was  that  beauty  in  women  and  talent 
in  men  acted  as  an  **opcn  sesame,"  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  modern  history,  lev- 
elled the  distinctions  of  caste.  Strange 
scenes  sometimes  occurred,  revealing  that 
a  tinge  of  barbarism  still  survived  to  re- 
mind men  of  genius  that  their  position 
was  still  inferior  to  that  of  the  nobles  with 
whom  they  mixed.  Thus  Voltaire,  having 
cleverly  retorted  on  the  Chevalier  de  Ro- 
han for  some  impertinence,  received  a 
thrashing  the  next  day  at  the  hands  of 
the  lacqueys  of  the  chevalier.  Voltaire  de- 
manded satisfaction,  but  received  a  Uttre 
de  cachet  which  sent  him  to  the  Bastille. 

However  desirous  we  may  be  of  doing 
justice  to  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  still 
impossible  to  absolve  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
from  the  political  and  moral  obloquy 
which  is  indelibly  attached  to  his  name. 
Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed.  It 
was  his  lot  to  occupy  the  throne  at  the 
time  when  the  evils  of  the  autocratic 
system  reached  their  culminating  point. 
What  could  be  expected  of  a  sovereign 
who,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  was  taken  by 
his  governor,  old  Marshal  V'illeroi,  to  a 
window  of  the  Tuileries  within  sight  of  the 
assembled  people,  and  told,  **  Look,  sire, 
at  all  those  people  ;  they  are  yours.  You 
are  their  master;  look  at  them  a  little  in 
order  to  please  them  ;  "  then,  having  been 
married  at  fifteen  to  an  unattractive  woman 
older  than  himself,  was  subjected  to  the 
wiles  of  all  the  highest  ladies  in  the  land. 
But  of  his  heartlessness,  it  is  true,  many 
proofs  are  extant.  Count  Uurfort,  a  court 
ofllicial,  contradicts  the  well-known  story 
that,  when  the  funeral  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour  left  Versailles  in  a  downpour 
of  rain,  the  king  exclaimed:  *'The  poor 
marquise  will  have  bad  weather  for  her 
journey,"  and  asserts  that  the  king  wept, 
and,  on  being  rallied  for  his  emotion,  re- 
plied, **  It  is  the  only  tribute  I  can  pay  to 
the  memory  of  the  marquise." 

The  influence  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour was  certainly  deplorable.  Politically 
she  showed  some  discernment  in  inducincr 
the  king  to  fight  the  growing  forces  of 
Prussia,  though  she  neutralized  the  pos- 
sible good  effects  of  the  counsel  by  giving 
the  command  of  the  army  to  the  Prince 
de  Soubise,  for  the  war  was  disastrous 
and  terminated  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
She  deserves  more  recognition  for  her 
share  in  bringing  about  the  institution  of 
the  Kcole  .Mililaire,  as  well  as  for  her 
patronage  of  \'ohaire  and  many  of  the 
great  thinkers  of  the  time,  whom  the  king 


cordially  detested.  Old  Cr^illoa,  her 
former  master,  she  relieved  from  misery 
and  pensioned ;  no  mean  artist  herself  and 
a  singer  of  unusual  talent,  she  provided 
the  painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers  with 
constant  employment,  and  called  the  man* 
ufactory  of  Sevres  into  existence. 

Unsuccessful  as  were  most  of  the 
French  military  commanders  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  courage  and  gallantry, 
of  individual  soldiers  ana  officers  were  as 
conspicuous  in  those  days  as  at  any  time 
before  or  since.  The  episode  of  the 
Chevalier  d'Assas  —  to  mention  only  one 
of  the  many  heroic  acts  which  were  re- 
peated on  every  battle  field  —  proves  how 
capable  the  soldiers  of  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth were  of  acts  of  chivalrous  self- 
sacrifice.  The  Chevalier  d^Assas,  in 
advance  of  his  regiment,  came  suddenly 
on  a  party  of  the  enemy.  He  was  seizea, 
and  threatened  with  death  if  he  gave  the 
alarm ;  but,  nothing  daunted,  he  cried  out 
to  his  comrades,  paying  the  penalty  with 
his  life.  The  nobility  of  France,  who 
must  be  counted  not  by  hundreds  but  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  were  imbued  witn 
a  love  for  king  and  country  which  enabled 
them  to  turn  at  a  moment*s  notice  from 
the  supreme  attraction  of  dancing  in  a 
royal  ballet,  or  squandering  their  fortunes 
at  the  royal  gaming-tables,  to  the  hard- 
ships of  campaigning^. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
French  eighteenth  century  was  the  effi- 
ciency and  integrity  of  the  magistracy. 
A  member  of  that  order  was  Turgot,  who 
became  what  we  may  call  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  in  1774,  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  Any 
one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  birth  and 
progress  of  political  economy  might  read 
with  advantage  a  short  biography  of  Tur- 
got  written  by  M.  L^on  Say,  and  one  of  a 
series  of  biographies  which  is  being  pub- 
lished in  France  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ley's  **  English  Men  of  Letters."  M.  Ltfon 
Say,  unlike  his  compatriot  M.  Ftlon,  does 
not  class  Adam  Smith  and  David  Hume 
among  the  not-to-be- mentioned  nonentities 
of  the  English  eighteenth  century;  and, 
while  he  states  that  Adam  Smitn  owes 
much  to  the  economists  of  France  and 
to  Turgot,  acknowledges  that "  the  philos- 
ophy of  Turgot  owes  much  to  the  Scottish 
school,  to  Hutchison,  the  master  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  to  Adam  Smith  himself."  Be- 
tween David  Hume,  the  friend  and  patron 
of  Rousseau,  and  Turgot,  there  was  a 
long  and  interesting  correspondence, from 
which  the  French  minister  could  not  but 
derive  some  profit,  and  some  of  those  re- 
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fleeted  impressions  which  M.  Filon  attrib- 
utes to  English  thinkers.  After  a  term 
of  office  of  twenty  months  and  three 
weeks  Turgot  had  to  resign,  owing  to  the 
intrigues  of  an  infuriated  clergy  and  no- 
bility, whose  privileges  he  wished  to  in- 
fringe, and  chiefly  to  the  influence  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  then  still  the  frivolous 
princess  of  nineteen,  whose  extravagant 
demands  on  the  exchequer  the  minister 
would  not  comply  with.  If  Turgot,  on  the 
one  hand,  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
present  system  of  political  economy,  he 
was  also  the  flrst  man  of  his  day  who  had 
a  settled  and  powerful  policy  lor  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  finances  of  his  coun- 
try, consisting  in  the  abolition  of  the 
aouses  and  privileges  of  the  nobility, 
clergy,  magistracy,  army,  and  guilds,  and 
the  enfranchisement  of  labor,  trade,  and 
industry,  which  were  crippled  by  restric- 
tions and  monopolies;  thus  endeavoring 
to  realize  peacefully  the  reforms  which 
the  Revolution  of  1789  accomplished  with 
so  much  violence  and  suffering.  How  in- 
effectively he  struggled  with  these  abuses 
may  be  exemplified  bv  one  instance.  In 
1780  Marshal  S^gur,  tlie  minister  for  war, 
promulgated  a  law  to  the  effect  that  none 
but  nobles  could  rise  to  the  rank  of  offi- 
cers in  the  French  army,  a  law  which  went 
not  a  little  towards  intensifying  the  hatred 
of  the  tiers  eiat  for  the  nobility. 

Though  unprincipled  as  a  class,  the 
nobility  of  France  comprised  individual 
members  who  were  examples  not  only  of 
personal  bravery,  but  of  high  mental 
capacity  and  culture.  The  aristocratic 
element  which  pervaded  all  customs  and 
institutions  —  for  instance,  the  wife  of  an 
untitled  man  was  called  mademoiselU  in- 
stead of  madatne^  and  none  but  titled 
women  were  allowed  to  rouge  —  had  been 
of  long  and  steady  growth  ;  but  if  we  put 
ourselves  in  the  place  of  persons  who  lived 
under  the  old  rigime^  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  at  their  dislike  of  innovation. 
Notwithstanding  the  reverence  for  rank 
and  blood,  the  importance  and  number  of 
social  functions,  the  burdens  of  court  life 
and  etiquette,  many  of  the  French  nobles 
distinguished  themselves  in  science  and 
letters,  so  that  one  of  their  chief  ambitions 
often  was  to  be  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
Academy.  The  French  nobility  which 
was  so  wedded  to  its  privileges  waived 
all  considerations  in  favor  of  intellectual 
enjoyments  ;  and  though  to  gain  admis- 
sion at  Versailles  a  patent  of  nobility  dat- 
ing back  to  1399  was  necessary,  in  Paris 
men  and  women  of  the  highest  rank  mixed 
with  the  wives  of  citizens,  elbowed  artists 
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and  writers,  in  assemblies  where  intellect 
reigned  supreme.  Madame  GeofTrin,  the 
daughter  of  a  royal  servant,  remained  the 
friend  of  Stanislas  Poniatowski  after  he 
became  king  of  Poland,  and  in  his  familiar 
correspondence  he  calls  her  his  mother. 
The  salon  —  to  mention  one  out  of  many 
—  of  Madame  d*Epinay,  the  wife  of  a 
fermier  giniral^  the  friend  of  Rousseau 
and  Grimm,  was  the  centre  of  all  that  was 
brightest  and  cleverest  in  France.  The 
Prince  de  Conti  showed  a  generous  hos- 
pitality to  Rousseau,  and  after  Beaumar- 
chais^s  conviction  invited  him  to  spend  a 
day  at  his  house  in  order  **  to  show  F" ranee 
the  way  a  great  citizen  should  be  treated." 
The  great  citizen  came  and  supped  with 
the  prince  and  forty  persons  of  quality. 
Strange  contrasts  and  anomalous  situa- 
tions were  the  result  of  the  familiar  inter- 
course of  all  classes,  and  contribute  not 
a  little  to  make  the  society  of  that  time  so 
amusing  to  us.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
anomaly  of  all  was  the  position  of  actors 
and  actresses.  An  antiquated  law  de- 
prived  them  of  all  civil  rights  ;  they  could 
not  appear  as  witnesses  in  a  court,  nor  fill 
any  public  post.  They  were  sent  to  prison 
for  the  slightest  peccadillo  on  the  mere 
whim  of  the  court  authorities,  and  if  they 
died  whilst  following  their  profession 
were  refused  religious  rites  at  their  burial. 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur  was  taken  out  at 
night  in  a  cab  by  two  porters  and  buried 
in  a  hole  hastily  dug  at  the  corner  of  the 
street.  Yet  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  was  so 
sought  after  in  her  lifetime  that  she  com- 
plamed  she  could  not  comply  with  all  the 
invitations  she  received  from  the  great, 
and  that  their  attentions  prevented  her 
from  enjoying  a  peaceful  aud  quiet  life. 
The  actress  Clairon  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Villeroi  and  the  Du- 
chesse  de  Duras.  Not  only  actresses,  but 
actors  infatuated  the  leaders  of  society. 
The  actor  MoM  received  from  Marshal 
Richelieu  a  costume  worth  ten  thousand 
francs,  and  Fleury  from  a  noble  friend  a 
dress  that  had  only  been  worn  once  and 
for  which  eighteen  thousand  francs  had 
been  paid.  Two  ladies  —  one  French, 
one  Polish  —  fought  a  duel  for  an  actor. 
The  Frenchwoman  was  wounded  and 
locked  up  in  a  convent.  Quaint  incidents 
of  all  kinds  illustrate  the  relations  between 
the  stage  and  its  patrons.  Actresses  were 
sometimes  present  at  State  concerts,  and 
on  one  occasion  Sophie  Arnould  was 
seated  next  to  a  duchess,  who  exclaimed 
disdainfully :  "  Honest  women  should  wear 
badges  to  distinguish  them."  **  Then  you 
would  wish,"  replied  the  actress,  "to  give 
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the  public  a  chance  of  counting  them." 
A  young  abW,  accompanied  by  two  young 
and  pretty  women,  entered  the  box  of  the 
Marshal  de  Noaillcs,  who  was  known  for 
his  misfortunes  on  the  battle-field.  The 
marshal  soon  afterwards  came  and  claimed 
the  box.  In  the  height  of  the  dispute,  the 
abb^  called  out  to  the  pit,  which  had 
looked  on  with  much  interest :  "  Gentle- 
men, I  appeal  to  you.  Here  is  the  Mar- 
shal de  Noailles,  who  has  never  taken  a 
place  in  his  life,  and  now  wants  to  take 
mine.  Am  I  to  go  ?  "  "  No !  No  1 "  cried 
the  pit,  and  the  marquis  was  forced  to 
give  way. 

Some  palliation  for  the  levity  of  society 
is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  education, 
which  was  itself  the  outcome  of  the  exi- 
gencies of  fashion.  Fathers  brought  up 
their  sons  to  consider  that  the  smiles  of 
the  king  were  the  only  source  of  honor 
and  preferment.  The  entire  day  of  a  lady 
of  rank  was  taken  up  by  dress,  conversa- 
tion, and  amusement.  No  mother  was 
able  under  such  circumstances  to  devote 
her  thoughts  to  her  daughter,  who  was 
sent  off  at  an  early  age  to  an  aristocratic 
convent.  How  peculiar  was  the  education 
which  she  there  received  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  same  prizes  were 
given  for  lii story  as  for  dancing.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  blood  and  the 
equality  of  position,  the  pupil  was  affianced 
and  often  married  by  her  parents  when 
hardly  in  her  teens  to  a  man  whom  she 
had  never  seen. 

But  the  tact  and  power  of  assimilation 
peculiar  to  Frenchwomen  enabled  them, 
notwithstanding  their  faulty  education,  to 
acquire  that  culture  and  brilliancy  which 
was  so  highly  prized.  Domestic  affection 
and  purity  were  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  conditions  under  which  their  lives  were 
passed.  Owing  to  the  educational  teach- 
ings of  Rousseau,  combined  with  the  An- 
glomania—  which  declared  itself  not  only 
in  the  diffusion  of  constitutional  aspira- 
tions, but  even  in  the  practice  of  horse-rac- 
ing—  and  to  the  participation  in  the  War 
of  American  Independence,  a  desire  for  a 
better  state  of  things  began  to  make  itself 
felt.  The  literary  and  philosophical  doc- 
trines of  the  Encyclopaedists  contributed 
towards  the  reform  of  the  abuses  of  the 
aristocratic  system,  but  they  must  also  bear 
the  responsibility  of  having  produced  that 
contempt  for  religion  and  for  authority  | 
which  accelerated  the  Revolution.  That  i 
Revolution  contributes  a  fitting  antithesis  ' 
and  climax  to  the  levity  and  enchantment  of 
the  earlier  portions  of  the  century.  Wiien, 
however,  we  throw  off  the  spell  exercised  . 


by  the  superficial  attractions  of  the  French 
eighteenth  century,  then  we  perceive  be- 
neath the  brilliant  veneer  of  art,  wit,  and 
refinement,  those  vices  of  character  and 
constitution  which  could  only  be  eradi- 
cated by  a  supreme  convulsion.  As  io 
tropical  countries  the  rotting  trunks  of 
ancient  trees  are  covered  by  a  rank  and 
gorgeous  vegetation,  so  the  processes  of 
decomposition  at  work  in  the  political, 
aristocratic,  clerical,  and  social  systems  of 
France  were  concealed  by  a  luxuriant  and 
vivid  intellectual  overgrowth.  M.  Filon 
gleefully  improves  on  Lord  Chesterfield's 
observation  and  says  that  the  graces  were 
not  natives  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  when  we 
come  to  judge  impartially  the  cardinal 
merits  of  the  English  and  French  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  when  we  emancipate  our- 
selves from  the  glamor  of  the  Gallic 
graces,  and  only  compare  stern  historical 
facts  in  their  immediate  effects  on  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  the  consequences  of 
the  old  ri^ime  in  France  with  those  of  the 
new  in  England,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  English  kings  of  the  eighteenth 
century  deserved  better  of  their  country 
than  the  Bourbons  of  France,  that  Englisn 
statesmen  adapted  themselves  to  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  popular  and  democratic 
changes,  that  England's  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors brought  victory  to  her  arms,  that  her 
religious  and  philosophical  reforms  sowed 
the  seeds  of  the  greater  purity  and  greater 
prosperity  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  while 
in  France,  princes,  statesmen,  ana  noUes 
brought  the  throne  into  disrepute,  the 
finances  to  run,  and  the  country  to  an- 
archy —  that,  in  a  word,  all  the  forces  of 
England  were  united  in  building  up  the 
empire,  whilst  those  of  France  were  united 
in  destroying  hers.  Century  for  century, 
the  eighteenth  century  of  England  was  a 
century  of  ascent,  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
of  France  a  century  of  descent. 

Ferdinand  Rothschild. 


From  Murray**  Maguin*. 
A  LADY'S  WINTER  HOLIDAY  IN  IRELAND.* 

BY   ISABELLA  L.  BIRD. 

"YouVe  come  to  Ireland  at  a  warm 
time,"  was  one  of  the  first  observations 

*  I  went  to  Ireland  with  what  it  \%  the  fashion  to  call 
"an  open  mind,*'  cirryin^  inrroducticmshoih  from  tlM 
Ix)val  and  pAtriotic  Union,  and  from  two  eminent  mem* 
\\VT%  of  the  Nationalist  party.  These  secured  mc  a 
kind  reception  everywhere,  and  an  apparently  frank 
expreKsion  of  opinion  from  men  on  both  sidet.  Ic  ia 
no:  in  five  weeks,  however,  or  in  five  monthSi  that  a 
stranger,  on  the  facts  or  fictions  presenied  to  1uH| 
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made  to  me  after  I  landed  in  Dublin. 
Snow  was  falling  briskly  at  the  time,  and 
the  mercury  was  four  degrees  below  the 
freezing-point.  It  was  an  expressive  met- 
aphor for  all  that.  The  first  indication 
of  a  rise  in  temperature  was  in  the  salom 
of  the  hotel  at  which  I  arrived,  where 
there  are  two  colored  maps  of  Ireland; 
the  one  a  Parliamentary  map,  showing 
from  white  up  to  red  the  Loyalist  and 
Nationalist  portions  of  Ireland ;  the  other 
an  "Agrarian  Crimes  map,"  with  the  area 
colored  dark  red  over  which  crime  and 
"disturbances  "  prevail,  Parnellite  majori- 
ties and  the  maxima  of  crime  being  made 
to  coincide.  On  a  table  by  the  salon  door 
are  piles  of  pamphlets  published  by  the 
Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union,  bearing  such 
titles  as  "  Reasons  why  Britons  should 
oppose  Home  Rule,"  "An  Irish  Priest 
glorying  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders," 
"  Outrage  and  the  National  League,"  etc. 
A  line  over  the  table  suggests  that  "  vis- 
itors may  take  some  and  give  them  to 
friends." 

I  asked  the  way  to  Upper  Sackville 
Street  of  a  workman.  He  replied  that  he 
didn't  know  such  a  street,  although  we 
were  then  distant  from  it  about  fifty  yards. 
Presently  I  asked  another,  and  witn  a  very 
surly  manner  he  replied,  "  There's  no  such 
street  in  Dublin."  Thus  foiled,  I  went 
into  a  shop,  and  was  told  that  the  broad 
and  handsome  street  I  was  then  in  was 
legally  named  Sackville  Street,  and  was 
so  inscribed  at  the  street  corners,  but  that 
it  \s  Nationalistic  ally  Viio^n  as  0*Connell 
Street,  and  a  few  doors  higher  up  a  prom- 
inent board  over  two  windows  is  painted 
in  conspicuous  letters  "  National  League, 
43  O'Connell  Street,"  and  the  League  pa- 
per bears  the  same  address.  In  Water- 
ford,  national  aspiration  has  changed 
Beresford  Street  into  Pamell  Street,  and 
I  think  one  may  label  an  Irishman  a  Na- 
tionalist or  a  Loyalist  by  the  use  of  one 
name  or  the  other.  I  may  remark  that 
though  the  offices  of  the  National  League 
are  in  a  handsome  street,  they  do  not  look 
answerable  for  any  very  extravagant  ex- 
penditure. The  long  public  room  has  a 
desk  running  down  the  middle,  behind 
which  are  a  small  table  and  chair.  Over 
the  fireplace  is  a  colored  lithograph  of  the 

could  found  an  opinion  worth  having  on  the  compli- 
cated problems  which  Ireland  presents.  This  humble 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  struggle  aims  at 
nothine  more  than  a  careful  report  of  a  portion  of  what 
I  heard,  and  a  desctiption  of  some  things  that  1  saw. 
Everywhere  the  staple  of  conversation  was  the  same, 
except  among  "Loyalist;*"  and  boycotted  persons; 
rents,  prices,  landlords,  grievances,  and  what  may  be 
expected  from  the  English  democracy.  —  1.  L.  B. 
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Irish  Parliamentary  party,  row  above  row. 
The  only  other  adornment  is  a  clever 
sketch  entitled  "  Victory  of  the  Plan  "  (of 
Campaign).  Behind  this  is  the  sanctum 
of  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington,  M.P.,  but  on 
the  day  of  my  visit  he  was  standing  his 
trial  at  Tralee.  The  courteous  clerks  are 
too  "seedy"  in  their  appearance  to  sug- 
gest high  salaries.  One  of  them  took 
some  trouble  to  get  me  the  geographical 
information  which  I  asked  for.  Seeing  a 
note  in  my  hand  with  the  signature  of  a 
popular  leader  of  the  Nationalist  party 
upon  it,  he.  remarked,  *'  That  name  would 
carry  you  all  over  Ireland,"  (possibly  he 
had  forgotten  Ulster !)  with  an  enthusiasm 
of  tone  which  recalled  a  remark  made  to 
me  by  Mr.  Justin  M*Carthy  before  1  left 
England  :  "  You  have  no  conception  of  the 
enthusiastic  devotion  of  the  Irish  people 
to  the  leaders  of  the  National  movement 
It  is  akin  to  the  devotion  of  the  Italians 
to  Garibaldi."  In  my  subsequent  journey 
I  had  abundant  proot  of  this,  and  even  the 
poorest  cabins,  if  they  had  no  other  adorn- 
ment, possessed  portraits  of  Pamell,  W. 
O^Brien,  and  John  Dillon.  The  plain 
rooms  at  "43  0*Connell  Street  "are  sin- 
gularly interesting,  of  course,  as  being  the 
headquarters  of  what  is  or  has  been  the 
actual  government  of  the  greater  part  of 
Roman  Catholic  Ireland,  and  which  now 
stands  committed  to  a  conflict  with  the 
British  government,  the  permantnt  issue 
of  which  is  doubtful. 

"  Warm  times  "  soon  impressed  them- 
selves upon  me.  As  a  stranger,  I  was 
taken  in  hand,  and  tutored  and  coached, 
and  crammed  with  facts,  or  what  were  in- 
tended as  such,  chiefly  by  Unionists  ;  but 
on  two  occasions  I  spent  an  evening  with 
a  very  brilliant  barrister,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Ireland,  a  strong  Nationalist  and 
Home-Ruler,  but  not  a  Parnellite,  and  more 
severe  in  his  criticisms  of  the  compact 
eighty-six,  and  more  scathing  in  his  con- 
tempt for  what  he  termed  "their  pure 
selfishness,"  than  anybody  I  met.  This 
man  is  brilliant,  vivid,  eloquent,  impas- 
sioned in  conversation,  an  ardent  Celt, 
with  much  of  the  mournful  genius  of  his 
race,  and  a  Catholic.  An  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, with  complete  control  over  Irish 
a£Eairs,  and  with  a  delegation  to  West- 
minster to  vote  on  imperial  topics,  to  abol- 
ish landlordism,  to  parcel  out  the  land  in 
farms  of  thirty  acres,  not  to  permit  any 
man  now  or  hereafter  to  own  more  lana 
than  he  can  cultivate,  and  a  graduated 
income  tax,  are  his  panacea  for  Ireland. 
"To  trust  Ireland,"  he  believes,  would 
save  her.    When  tlie  prosperity  of  Ulster 
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was  spoken  of,  he  said,  "  They  shot  the 
landlords  there  in  good  time  ;  "  and  going 
on  to  speak  of  a  part  of  Tipperary  which 
is  prosperous,  he  accounted  tor  it  by  say- 
ing, **  They  shot  some  landlords,  and  the 
rest  were  scared  into  giving  fixity  of  ten- 
ure." In  plain  English,  he  meant  that 
the  terrorizing  of  landlords  had  brought 
about  that  equitable  adjustment  of  rent  in 
these  regions  which  is  now  being  sought 
under  the  Land  Act  of  1887. 

From  Dublin  one  mercilessly  cold  af- 
ternoon I  went  to  Drogheda,  a  prosperous 
town  of  fourteen  thousand  people,  with  a 
number  of  excellent  shops,  a  foundry, 
chemical  works,  linen  and  cotton  facto- 
ries, giving  a  large  amount  of  employ- 
ment. In  addition  there  is  a  large  cattle 
trade  by  steamer.  The  number  of  drink- 
shops  is  enormous.  Though  the  town  is 
prosperous,  the  streets  are  badly  kept  and 
very  dirty.  The  best  inn,  in  its  winter 
plight,  consisted  of  dusty  rooms,  damp 
beds,  uneasy  chairs,  and  draughty  floors. 
I  asked  for  the  coffee-room.  They  said 
that  it  would  be  full  of  men  drinking,  so  I 
walked  about  the  busy,  miry  streets  till  it 
was  dark  and  I  was  tired.  Then  I  found, 
not  that  there  was  drinking  in  the  coffee- 
room,  but  that  there  was  no  fire  in  it. 
The  next  morning  I  wished  to  take  a  car 
to  the  Massarene  estates,  the  most  north- 
ern district  to  which  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
had  reached.  At  the  bar  they  had  told 
me  that  it  was  three  miles  —  at  dd.  a  mile, 
I  J.  6//.  When  I  asked  what  I  should 
have  to  pay  for  a  car,  the  man  at  the  hotel 
unblushingly  said  lox.  I  replied  that  I 
should  walk,  on  which  he  followed  me, 
saying,  **  How  much  do  you  wish  to  give 
for  a  car.^"  to  which  I  answered,  "The 
fair  price,  neither  more  nor  less,"  and  de- 
parted at  a  rapid  pace,  leaving  him  dis- 
consolate. I  may  at  once  say  that  my 
expedition  was  an  abortive  one,  for  I 
passed  Father  Rock,  whom  I  went  to  see, 
on  the  road  without  knowing  it.  I  had 
heard  from  the  editor  of  the  Drogheda 
Independents  who  indulged  in  very  strong 
languajje  concerning  "landlordism,"  that 
Lord  Massarene  was  neither  a  harsh  nor 
an  absentee  landlord,  and  gathered  that 
the  dispute  between  him  and  his  tenantry 
might  have  been  compromised  througn 
the  agency  of  one  priest,  but  that  a  crisis 
was  brought  about  through  the  advice  and 
unyielding  attitude  of  another,  an  extrem- 
ist. 

I  had  quite  expected  to  get  a  lift,  but 
failed,  as  every  vehicle  on  the  road,  and  I 
met  over  one  hundred  and  fifty,  was  going 
into  Drogheda,  carrying  Mr.' Smith  Bar- 


ry's tenantry  to  pay  their  rents.  After 
walking  up  a  long  street  of  thatched, 
whitewashed  cottages  of  two  rooms  each, 
a  comfortable  arrangement  that  I  have 
since  seen  in  Waterford  and  elsewhere,  I 
had  a  delightful  walk  of  two  and  a  half 
hours  through  the  open  country.  The 
sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  frosty  air  felt 
and  smelt  like  that  of  the  prairies.  Pret- 
ty, hilly  country  it  is,  dotted  plentifully 
with  small,  whitewashed  homesteads,  witn 
thatched  roofs  and  neat  outbuildings,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  larger  farms,  a  pTea-sant, 
trim,  prosperous,  and  even  thrifty-looking 
region,  gates  and  dikes  in  good  order, 
hedges  higher  and  more  ragged  than  in 
the  Lothians,  but  very  little  on  the  sur- 
face to  find  fault  with. 

The  carts  made  a  long  procession^ 
the  majority  drawn  by  short-legged,  com- 
pact,  strong  ponies  about  fourteen  hands 
high,  a  few  by  mules,  and  a  great  many 
by  sleek,  comely,  fast-trotting  asses.  The 
peasants  were  comely  and  well  clothed, 
and  looked,  like  their  beasts,  well  fed. 
On  reaching  Monasterboice,  notorious 
for  its  richly  carved  cross,  I  found  that 
there  was  no  inn,  and  no  possibility  on 
that  particular  day  of  getting  a  convej- 
ance.  I  was  most  kindly  received  in  a 
cottage  embowered  in  roses,  on  which 
rosebuds  were  still  lingering,  and  heard  a 
version  of  the  news  of  the  neighborhood 
from  my  hosts.  As  to  the  evictions,  they 
said  that  the  people  blamed  not  the  land- 
lord, but  a  new  agent.  Two  of  the  evicted 
tenants  had  been  put  in  as  caretakers  at 
\d,  per  week  ;  the  rest  were  provided  for 
by  the  National  League,  and  emergency 
men  had  been  put  into  their  houses.  The 
matter,  they  said,  had  been  managed  on 
behalf  of  the  Landlord  by  the  Property 
Defence  Association.  They  could  not,  or 
would  not,  tell  me  of  any  special  hardships. 
They  thought  that  rents  were  too  high  tor 
the  times,  and  that  they  were  only  paid 
with  help  from  relations  in  America,  or  by 
the  wages  of  the  farmersMaughters,  many 
of  whom  work  in  the  factories  in  Dro* 
gheda.  Their  cottage  was  an  example  of 
cleanliness,  comfort,  and  homely  decora- 
tion. 

When  I  returned  to  Drogheda  after  this 
most  pleasant  walk  through  a  part  of  what 
may  be  termed  Hibernia  Felix,  I  found 
that  the  room  in  which  the  rent-audit  was 
going  on  was  the  only  room  with  a  fire  in 
it,  so  I  spent  an  hour  there.  The  rent* 
taking  was  a  strictly  commercial  transac- 
tion. The  manner  of  the  tenants  was 
sullen  and  ungracious  ;  that  of  the  agent 
sharp  and   imperious.     There  were    no 
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courtesies  or  pleasantries,  and,  above  all, 
no  dinner,  that  genial  accompaniment  of  a 
"rent-audit"  in  England.  Still  it  was  a 
satisfaction  to  see  about  two  hundred  farm- 
ers able  to  pay  rent  in  these  bad  times, 
even  if  the  abatement  was,  as  was  said, 
twenty-five  per  cent.  A  well-dressed,  good- 
looking  young  man  took  the  money,  in- 
trenched behind  a  barrier  of  dining-tables. 
The  crowd  of  tenants  — broad-shouldered, 
sturdy,  warmly  dressed  men,  with  a  few 
women  among  them  —  crowded  one  on 
another,  some  on  tiptoe,  some  sitting  or 
kneeling  on  tables  and  chairs,  growling  at 
being  kept  waiting,  all  anxious  to  get  their 
receipts  and  go  home,  as  the  night  was 
closing  in. 

The  railroad  from  Dublin  to  Arklow 
passes  through  lovely  country,  and  1  saw 
the  "sweet  vale  of  Ovoca"  glorified  by  a 
sunset  in  which  the  sky  was  one  rippled 
crimson  sea.  In  that  vale,  Avondale,  Mr. 
Parnell's  house,  on  an  eminence,  is  a 
conspicuous  object.  Two  men  in  the  car 
took  off  their  hats  as  they  passed  it.  I 
travelled  third-class,  having  found  myself 
always  solitary  in  first-class  cars,  and 
heard  ceaseless  talk  of  rents,  prices  of 
cattle,  landlords,  and  "  the  times."  The 
third-class  cars  are  usually  quite  destitute 
of  comfort,  and  very  dirty.  On  my  Ark- 
low journey  they  were  so  cold,  that  the 
snow  brought  in  by  the  passengers  did  not 
melt.  The  presence  of  two  constables  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  on  every 
railway  platform  when  a  train  stops  is  a 
matter  of  course,  and  I  have  rarely  trav- 
elled in  a  train  in  which  there  was  not  a 
detachment  of  these  superb-looking  men, 
with  carbines  and  bayonets,  going  on 
duty.  This  ubiquitousness  of  armed  men 
suggests  security  or  insecurity,  according 
to  a  man's  views  of  the  *'  state  of  things. 

I  reached  Arklow  at  dusk,  and  walked 
over  the  crisp  snow  to  the  long  street, 
which  begins  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  which 
are  a  barrack,  and  an  ivy-mantled  frag- 
ment of  the  old  castle  on  a  rock  above  the 
Ovoca,  and  ends  on  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  near  it.  A  forlorn,  decayed,  dirty 
street  it  is,  of  small  shops  and  innumera- 
ble groggeries.  Here,  for  the  only  time, 
I  encountered  beggars,  or  rather  people 
begged  of  me  —  dirty,  thinly  clad,  poor- 
looking  women,  who  asked  for  **  coppers, 
for  the  love  of  the  Blessed  Virgin."  At 
the  small  inn  they  could  not  receive  me  — 
it  was  being  painted;  but  they  directed 
me  to  "respectable  lodgings  near  the 
end  of  the  street,  where  a  road  turns  off 
and  crosses  the  Ovoca  by  a  bridge  of 
nineteen  arches  just  above  the  harbor.     1 
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found  the  very  poorest  of  small  shops, 
with  two  or  three  of  the  very  poorest  of 
customers  in  it.  The  widow  who  keeps  it 
is  frank  and  comely.  I  asked  her  charge 
for  a  room.  "Sixpence,"  she  replied, 
"  and  you'll  get  it  to  yourself  "  —  a  cheer- 
ing bit  of  information.  She  lets  lodgings 
to  extra  policemen,  but  draws  the  line 
when  they  come  to  carry  out  evictions.  In 
the  little  room  behind  the  shop,  unprom- 
ising and  poverty-stricken,  two  fishermen 
were  smoking  over  the  fire,  and  three  men 
who  work  in  Mr.  Parnell's  quarry,  which 
supplies  Dublin  with  paving-stones,  Pres- 
byterians from  Ulster,  who  lodge  in  the 
house,  my  hostess  said,  were  having  tea. 
I  had  mine,  served  with  hearty  good-will ; 
but  as  there  was  not  room  for  us  all  to  sit 
down  at  once,  1  walked  up  the  long,  de- 
pressing street  and  called  on  Dr.  Dillon, 
the  C.  C.  of  Arklow,  who  cave  me  a  very 
courteous  reception.  This  priest,  well 
known  as  an  extremist,  was  sitting  in  a 
comfortable  room  with  a  good  fire,  an 
Irish  terrier  called  John  Morley,  an  origi- 
nal and  obtrusive  character,  on  the  hearth, 
many  books,  chiefiy  philological,  a  Ma- 
donna over  the  chimneypiece,  and  por- 
traits of  John  Dillon  ancl  W.  O'Brien  on 
the  walls.  There  were  various  daring 
political  cartoons  from  United  Ireland^ 
and  a  picture  of  the  "  Tullamore  martyr  " 
on  a  plank  bed,  with  a  gaoler  running 
away  with  his  clothes,  and  of  other  heroes 
of  tlie  League,  two  of  whom  Mr.  Dillon 
said  knew  from  experience  nearly  every 
jail  in  Ireland.  He  told  me  the  story  of 
the  Brooke  estate,  mentioned  recent  visits 
of  English  M.P.'s  who  had  expressed 
themselves  very  strongly  on  the  tenants* 
side,  and  anticipated  in  glowing  terms  the 
speedy  downfall  of  "  landlordism  "  and  the 
triumph  of  Home  Rule. 

Again  I  was  begged  of  all  down  the 
dark  and  slippery  street  by  women  whose 
poverty  was  evidently  real,  even  though 
the  multitude  of  groggeries  might  partly 
account  for  it.  Still  followed  by  women 
asking  alms,  I  went  into  a  dimly  lighted 
shop  Kept  by  an  active  member  of  the 
League,  to  ask  if  I  could  get  a  car  for  the 
next  day.  "  He  had  no  car.  There  were 
no  cars.  No,  I  could  not  get  one."  He 
was  sombre  and  discouraging.  I  showed 
him  a  letter  which  I  had  with  me,  and 
after  reading  it  attentively,  he  said  slowly, 
"  That  name  commands  our  respect.  You 
will  get  a  car."  Late  at  night  he  sent  word 
that  the  priest  had  arranged  for  my  car  for 
the  next  morning. 

My  hostess  had  worked  hard  during  my 
absence.  She  took  me  up-stairs  with  pride 
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to  a  room  with  several  windows,  all 
blocked  up  but  one.  A  portrait  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  a  crucifix,  a  Madonna,  and  a 
coarse  Ecce  Homo  decorated  the  walls. 
She  was  anxiously  endeavoring  by  various 
contrivances  to  make  a  lire  in  a  grate  with- 
out a  bottom,  and  eventually  succeeded. 
She  had  washed  the  floor,  which  looked 
as  if  it  would  not  dry  till  the  summer,  and 
had  put  very  clean  sheets  on  a  very  damp 
bed.  The  paper  in  nearly  whole  lengths 
hung  off  the  walls.  Everything  suggested 
rheumatism.  But  kindness,  frankness, 
and  goodwill  quite  atoned  for  these  in- 
evitables. My  hostess  was  an  interesting, 
impassioned  woman,  with  much  pictur- 
esquencss  of  diction,  and  interested  me 
greatly  by  her  narrative  of  her  descent 
into  poverty.  In  saying  what  she  could 
and  could  not  do  to  make  her  living  at 
the  present  time,  she  constantly  said,  **  1 
asked  M^//i,"  '*  they  allowed  it,"  "  they  said 
I  mustn't  do  that."  These  were  princi- 
pally transactions  regarding  policemen,  so 
who  the  '•^they''''  are  may  be  inferred. 

I  asked  if  Mr.  Parnell  were  popular  in 
Arklow.  "  Popular,"  she  said,  with  a 
shade  of  contempt  in  her  voice,  "  popular, 
why  he's  loved  like  the  blessed  Mother 
of  God !  Why,  you'd  see  men  taking 
off  their  hats  in  the  train  as  they  pass 
his  house.  Ah,"  she  said,  "the  English 
think  if  we  got  Home  Rule  there'd  be 
disorder  in  Ireland.  Is  Mr.  Parnell  the 
man  to  allow  disorder?  He  would  be 
severe  indeed.  Blessed  saints !  He's 
but  to  say  who  shall  sit  in  Parliament, 
and  he's  put  in.  Ay,  he  is  loved,  and 
there'll  be  no  disorder  when  he  comes  to 
power." 

Arklow  has  fifty  large  fishing-vessels, 
with  eight  men  each,  and  one  hundred 
smaller  Doats,  and  the  town  of  over  four 
thousand  people  depends  chiefly  on  the 
fishing,  which  of  late  years  has  been  un- 
prosperous.  The  want  of  a  safe  harbor 
on  a  long  coast  line  is  a  source  of  much 
loss,  both  of  life  and  property.  The  har- 
bor and  its  environments  have  a  look  of 
steady  decay. 

The  snow  disappeared  during  the  night, 
but  there  was  no  change  in  the  beauty  of 
the  weather,  and  the  sun  at  times  was 
nearly  warm.  I  met  my  car  at  Dr.  Dil- 
lon's, and  as  another  priest.  Father  O'Don- 
nell,  was  going  to  Coolgreany,  I  gave  him 
a  seat,  and  he  gave  me  his  version  of  mat- 
ters on  the  Brooke  estate.  I  give  his 
own  words:  "There  are  eighty-nine  ten- 
ants on  the  Brooke  estate.  Of  these, 
eighty-two  adopted  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
on  December  13th,  1886.  Before  adopting 


it,  a  deputation,  consisting  of  the  priests 
and  some  of  the  tenants,  waited  on  the 
agent  "  (Captain  Hamilton),  "  respectfully 
asking  him  for  an  abatement  of  thirty  per 
cent.,  but  the  agent  would  not  even  listen 
to  the  request,  ordering  us  forthwith  to 
quit  the  ofHce,  insulting  the  priests,  and 
telling  his  solicitor,  whom  he  brought  with 
him,  to  serve  the  tenants  of  the  deputatioo 
with  writs  as  a  fitting  response  to  Iheii^ 
demand.    Twelve  months  before,  the  ten* 
ants  had  written  a  memorial  for  reducttoo 
to  Mr.  Brooke,  to  which  he  did  not  con- 
descend to  reply.     There  were  fifty-one- 
families  evictea  last  July,  the   evictioik. 
campaign  lasting  three  weeks.    The  ten- 
ants deposited   in  the    Campaign   Fund. 
;£6i8   I  dr.  dd,  less  the   thirty  per  cent. 
which  they  had  asked  for.     Mr.   Dilloift 
told  the  landlord  that  if  he  would  not  come 
to  a  settlement  three  months  after  the 
adoption  of  the  plan,  he  would  forfeit  hit 
right  to  a  solvent  cheque." 

I  have  not  heard  the  Brooke  version  of 
the  affair.  Father  O'Donnell  and  others 
said  that  Mr.  Brooke  was  *'not  a  bad 
landlord,  as  things  go;"  that  the  estate 
could  not  be  described  as  having  been 
rack-rented,  or  in  any  sense  an  '*  extreme 
case."  Mr.  Brooke  is  an  absentee,  and 
his  agent  was  described  as  *' harsh  and 
arrogant,"  a  man  more  likely  to  embitter 
than  smooth  matters  in  times  of  difficulty. 
It  was  said  further  that  when  tenants  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  B.  for  manure,  and  in  some 
cases  for  reasonable  repairs,  he  met  them 
half-way.  As  prices  fell,  things  went  from 
bad  to  worse,  till  the  fifty-one  ^milies  were 
evicted  from  holdings  from  three  hundred 
acres  downwards. 

After  a  charming  drive  of  a  few  miles, 
through  pleasant  pastoral  lands,  we  visited 
some  of  the  '*  Campaign  huts,*'  in  which 
some  of  the  evicted  families  are  housed. 
These  are  solid,  light,  well-ventilated,  two- 
storied,  wooden  houses  of  two,  three,  and 
four  rooms  each,  with  good  heating  and 
cooking  stoves  in  the  living-rooms,  and 
dry,  level  floors.  No  peasantry  could  be 
better  housed  ;  but  life  must  be  very  bur- 
densome with  nothing  to  do,  and  a  Terr 
dubious  future.  One  young  man  who  had 
taken  a  very  active  part  in  resisting  the< 
sheriff^s  officers  was  crippled  with  rheu- 
matism from  the  subsequent  exposure, 
and  a  sad-looking  young  girl,  who  was 
suffering  from  hip-joint  aisease,  said  she 
was  much  worse  from  the  same  cauaei 
There  are  other  huts  higher  on  the  hill, 
and  various  outhouses,  such  as  the  priesti 
stable  at  Ballyfadh,  have  been  turned  into 
comfortable  dwellings.    We  went  on  to 
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the  Ballyfadh  Roman  Catholic  church, 
which  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  in  a 
very  large  graveyard,  with  a  truly  lovely 
view  of  hill  and  dale,  upland  and  meadow, 
dotted  with  whitewashed  farms,  sleeping 
in  blue  haze  and  soft  sunshine.  There  we 
met  the  parish  priest,  Father  O'Neill,  a 
iine-looking  and  prepossessing  man,  who 
appeared  to  have  great  power  with  the 
people.  There  also  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  come  upon  about  fifty  of  the 
evicted  tenants,  who  had  assembled  to  re- 
ceive their  monthly  allowances  under  the 
**  Plan,"  a  sturdy,  well-dressed  set  of  men, 
mostly  middle-aged. 

The  "  hut ''  in  the  graveyard  is  occupied 
by  a  couple  notorious  amongst  the  evicted 
families  for  the  desperate  resistance  they 
offered  to  the  sheriff's  men.  In  and  about 
this  house  in  conversation  with  the  people 
I  spent  the  next  three  hours,  receiving  a 
heartier  welcome  for  the  sake  of  my  na- 
tionality, than  possibly  I  was  entitled  to 
for  the  sake  of  my  opinions.  "Oh,  bless 
your  soul,  you're  English  !  The  English 
are  our  best  friends.  It's  to  the  English 
we  look.  The  English  democracv,  if  it 
isn't  them  intirely  that'll  give  us  justice. 
Bless  you  forever,  for  coming  among  us  ! 
May  you  make  your  bed  in  heaven  for 
coming  here  !  " —  and  many  like  exclama- 
tions. 

The  fire  was  blown  to  red-hot  heat, 
whiskey  and  cake  were  nearly  forced  upon 
me  —  indeed,  the  cordiality  was  almost 
overwhelming.  The  heroes  of  the  evic- 
tion fight  were  introduced  to  me  in  this 

fashion  :   **  This   is  Mr. ,  the  biggest 

tenant  amongst  us,  but  he  cast  in  his  lot 
with  us.  This  is  Mrs.  — ,  a  widow. 
They  pulled  her  house  down  over  her 
head,  may  the  divil  take  their  souls ! 
This  "  —  bringing  up  a  pale,  sad-looking 
young  girl  in  deep  mourning  —  "this  is 
the  murdered  Kinsella's  daughter.  Ah, 
they  shot  him  like  a  crow!  Our  martyr 
he  is,  and  God  Almighty  only  can  revenge 
his  blood,  for  the  man  who  took  aim  at 
him  and  shot  him  (may  he  have  his  bed 
in  hell !)  is  protected  by  the  law  —  yis,  the 
law."  Then  an  elderly  woman  was  intro- 
duced. "  Her  grandfather  built  the  house, 
and  her  father  added  to  it,  and  they've 
taken  it  from  her,  and  they've  left  her 
without  a  copper  in  the  world,  and  they 
fired  fiftv  shots  at  her,  but  God  Almighty 
charmeci  her  life."  And  so  on  throughout 
the  crowd,  which  filled  the  house,  attracted 
by  the  fire,  the  English  stranger,  and  the 
refreshments.  There  was  one  man  not 
there,  whom  they  regretted  that  I  did  not 
see.    "A  grand  man  —  och,  he's  a  grand 
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man  intirely.  He's  seen  the  inside  of 
nearly  every  jail  in  Ireland !  "  Then  fol- 
lowed a  torrent  of  wrath  and  invective 
rising  nearly  to  a  scream,  interspersed 
with  passionate  entreaties  to  all  the  powers 
of  Heaven  for  vengeance  on  "  the  murder- 
ers and  oppressors." 

A  table  with  a  white  cloth  was  put  in 
front  of  the  fire,  with  rolls  of  bank-notes  to 
the  amount  of  ;^i8o  upon  it.  At  this  the 
two  priests  were  seated,  with  lists  of  the 
tenants  for  reference,  and  each  farmer  re- 
ceived his  monthly  allowance  from  the 
"  Campaign  "  fund,  varying  from  £z  to  £fi^ 
an  amount  of  spendable  money  which  some 
of  them  might  rarely  have  possessed.  It 
was  received  quietly. 

After  this  I  was  almost  dragged  into  the 
graveyard,  and  the  priests  insisted  on  my 
saying  a  few  words  to  the  people.  These 
words  were  wholesome,  but  I  was  certain 
that  they  could  not  be  palatable,  and  it 
said  much  for  Coolgreany  courtesy  that 
the  people  responded  with  three  Irish 
cheers  on  the  invitation  of  Father  O'Neill. 
Miss  Darcy,  the  fashionable  -  looking 
daughter  of  one  of  the  tenants,  insisted 
on  my  going  with  her  to  see  the  home 
from  which  they  had  been  evicted — a 
very  pretty,  whitewashed  farmhouse  of 
six  rooms,  with  compact  out-buildings, 
standing  on  a  lawn-like  slope,  with  a 
lovely  view.  As  we  crossed  the  soft 
green  turf  before  the  house,  a  perfect 
passion  of  grief  overmastered  and  trans- 
formed this  quiet,  feminine  girl.  The 
"  wrong  and  cruelty,"  the  "  hellish  greed  " 
of  the  eviction,  she  said,  had  "burned 
into  her  soul."  "The  house  was  added 
to  and  beautified  by  father  and  grand- 
father; it  was  our  very  own  beautiful 
home.  No  man  living  had  any  right  there. 
Oh,  forgive  me,  I  can't  help  it,  1  did  love 
it  so  —  every  bit  of  it,  and  we  had  such  2 
happy  life  there  summer  and  winter ;  and 
here  we  had  our  own  calves,  and  here 
pigs,  and  then  these  divils  came"  —  and 
then  sobbing  violently  and  convulsively, 
she  tried  to  open  the  door.  Failing  la 
this,  with  an  exclamation  of  ra^e  she  leapt 
through  the  window  from  which  the  glass 
had  been  knocked  out,  and  opened  it  from 
within.  It  was  a  dismal  spectacle  inside. 
Relics  of  occupation  still  remained,  mixed 
up  with  broken  pottery,  and  fragments 
of  furniture,  shelves,  and  wood -work 
smashed  in  the  struggle.  Her  own  room 
was  reached  by  a  staircase,  still  blocked 
up  by  the  branches  and  brushwood  used 
to  defend  it.  She  took  me  up  another, 
and  we  reached  her  room,  in  which  a  few 
dainty  traces  of  female  occupancy  stiU 
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remained,  by  creeping  through  a  stone 
wall,  through  which  an  entrance  had  been 
effected  by  crowbars.  A  big  hole  had 
also  been  made  in  the  slated  roof.  "  Ah," 
she  said,  in  a  terrible  passion  of  tears, 
"the  brutes  !  the  villains  !  it  was  my  own 
dear  room;  they  couldn't  get  up,  and  I 
had  lime  and  cayenne  ready  for  them. 
Mother  of  mercy !  1  cannot  bear  it  1  " 
And  she  threw  her  arms  wildly  upwards, 
sobbing  violently.  The  soft  slant  rays  of 
the  sinking  sun  'were  brightening  the  vel- 
vet turf  below ;  not  a  twig  stirred,  there 
was  no  sound  of  bird  or  oeast.  It  was 
sad  and  beautiful.* 

Afterwards  I  waited  an  hour  by  the  fire 
in  "  the  graveyard  hut,"  and  was  joined 
by  several  of  the  tenants.  I  asked  one  of 
the  leading  men  among  them  if  he  and 
they  wanted  a  Parliament  in  Dublin? 
"Never  mind,  divil  do  I  care;  it^s  the 
land  we  want.  We  want  an  honest  living 
for  ourselves  and  our  children."  I  asked 
another  if  they  were  all  Home  Rulers. 
"Yes,  we  are;  it's  the  shortest  way  of 
getting  rid  of  landlordism.  If  only  En- 
gland would  give  us  justice  !  We're  starv- 
ing. It's  not  so  much  Home  Rule  itself, 
but  we  don't  want  to  be  forced  to  go  to 
America;  we  could  live  here  if  it  were 
not  for  the  rent.  There's  just  sixty-three 
families,  and  only  six  laborers  among  us ; 
our  sons  and  daughters  do  the  work,  but 
the  landlords  eat  out  our  vitals." 

I  left,  followed  by  Father  O'Neill  on  his 
own  car.  The  road  was  hilly  and  the 
turns  abrupt,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his 
advice,  "  Sit  limp,"  1  should  have  been 
spun  off  into  the  ditch  more  than  once. 
That  part  of  Wexford  is  most  attractive, 
and  owing  to  the  profusion  of  evergreens 
and  ivy,  it  had  scarcely  a  wintry  aspect. 
We  passed  through  various  estates  on 
which  the  tillage  was  strikingly  neat  and 
careful,  and  all  the  farmhouses  looked 
bright  and  in  good  repair.  On  these 
estates,  the  priest  said,  there  was  no 
"trouble "at  all,  the  landlords  are  resi- 
dent, and  "  have  met  the  times  liberally."  f 


*  Most  people  know  how  last  July,  toldien,  con- 
stabulary, and  Kmerv^ency  men  were  brought  to  Cool- 
greanyio  a^-<i4t  the  civil  officers  in  evicting  the  tenants. 
A  determined  resistance  was  offered  in  some  cases; 
there  were  scenes  cf  great  p.ission  and  violence,  and 
much  bitter  cur»in;^  and  wailin<j.  but  eventually  law 
triumphed.  Emergency  men,  protected  bv  policemen, 
are  now  r<n  some  &f  the  farms.  Before  the  crisis  the 
tenants  disponed  of  tlieir  live  stock,  and  other  movable 
effects  Several  of  the  farmhouses  were  serlonslv 
damaged  in  the  tight,  and  others  are  becoming  dij.ipf- 
dated  from  standing  cmptv.  The  landlord  has  lost  his 
rents,  and  pjvs  he avi:y  for  the  emergency  men,  and 
the  tenants  nave  lost  their  homes  and  holdings. 

t  It  must  be  remembered  that  while  a  great  depres- 
sion lies  upon  ail  Ireland,  it  is  only  certain  districts 


I  Stopped  for  a  glass  of  milk  at  the  hand- 
some parish  house  adjoining  the  handsome 
Roman  Catholic  parish  church  of  which 
Father  O'Neill  is  priest,  and  then  found 
myself  with  only  fifteen  minutes  in  which 
to  do  three  miles.  It  is  exquisite  country 
through  which  the  road  to  the  Inch  station 
passes.  The  sunset  coloring  glorified 
everything,  and  the  frost  was  keen ;  but  a 
race  with  time  with  a  sluggish  horse, 
rather  distracted  from  my  enjoyment  of  it 
At  last  the  driver,  who  was  a  very  good 
fellow,  woke  up,  and  woke  up  his  horse  by 
various  shrill  and  grating  sounds.  He 
asked  me  to  hold  my  watch  in  my  hand, 
for  we  had  only  five  minutes  in  which  to  do 
a  mile.  Up  and  down  hills  sjceted  with 
ice,  over  bridges,  through  a  hamlet  we 
clattered ;  one  more  minute !  "  There  she 
is!"  he  exclaimed,  as  a  white  cloud  of 
steam  rose  among  the  trees ;  then,  in 
answer  to  a  prolonged,  whirring  veil,  the 
horse  dashed  forward  at  a  hancT  gallop, 
and  the  car  and  the  last  train  for  Dublin 
reached  the  Inch  station  simultaneously. 
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In  all  matters  relating  to  health  there  is 
no  more  important  subject  to  be  consid- 
ered than  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
To  organic  nature,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  the  air  is  the  first  necessary  of 
existence,  and  its  condition  therefore  is  of 
the  greatest  moment  to  us.  Being  a  gas- 
eous and  elastic  body,  it  is  subject  to  great 
alterations  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and 
its  tenuity  is  such  that  the  least  difiEerence 
in  temperature  or  weight  between  neigh- 
boring localities  causes  a  movement  from 
the  colder  to  the  warmer  region,  or  from 
the  area  of  higher  pressure  to  the  lower. 
These  flowingsof  the  air  from  one  district 
to  another  we  call  wind.  Were  the  atmo 
sphere  to  remain  perfectly  quiescent,  sim- 
ply resting  on  the  earth  without  ever 
being  stirred,  it  would  long  ago  have  been 
rendered  poisonous  by  the  deleterious  ex- 
halations emanating  from  the  ground  and 
from  decaying  matter,  just  like  the  stag- 
nant water  of  a  pond  which  has  neither 
inlet  nor  outlet,  and  life  would  have  be^ 
come  insupportable.  Its  mobility,  how- 
ever, is  the  principal  factor  in  determining 


I  which  are  *' disturbed.**    The  remark  the  priest 
,  about  these  estates  applies  to  much  of  Wirkl 
Wexford,  and  to  severaJ  other  counties,  in  whidi 
lords  and  tenants  lead  quiet  lives  and  rurtoa 
avocations  in  peace,  although  both  are  toffertn. 
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the  climate  of  different  countries,  and 
indeed  of  adjacent  towns  and  villages,  and 
it  has  been  truly  remarked  that  the  wind 
not  only  contributes  to,  but  it  constitutes, 
the  weather.  It  carries  on  its  wings  the 
balmy,  refreshing  properties  of  the  ocean, 
the  mountain,  the  valley,  and  the  plain ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  conveys  the  hot, 
suffocating,  sand-laden  air  of  the  desert, 
and  the  noxious,  miasmatic  substances  of 
swamps  and  morasses  ;  in  fact  it  is  a  huge 
sponge  which,  as  it  moves  onward,  col- 
lects the  characteristics  of  the  surfaces 
over  which  it  is  travelling ;  cold  and 
warmth,  dryness  and  dampness,  whole- 
some and  unwholesome  effluvia  are  all  the 
same  so  far  as  the  absorbent  powers  of 
the  atmosphere  are  concerned.  These 
facts  are  borne  in  mind  by  the  medical 
profession  when  advising  patients  as  to 
the  proper  localities  to  visit  in  search  of 
health.  The  consumptive  and  weakly 
constituted  are  sent  to  places  open  to 
mild  breezes,  but  where  the  hills  inter- 
cept the  colder  air-currents  from  north 
and  east.  The  more  robust,  who  require 
a  keen  bracing  atmosphere,  go  to  neigh- 
borhoods where  they  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  invigorating  breezes  from  cooler 
quarters. 

As  already  stated,  the  air  moves  from 
cold  and  high  barometer  regions  towards 
warm  and  low  barometer  regions.  Now, 
if  we  examine  the  meteorological  charts  of 
the  world  for  summer  and  winter  respec- 
tively, we  obtain  at  a  glance  a  very  accu- 
rate representation  of  this  assertion.  In 
summer,  the  land  being  more  heated  than 
the  sea,  the  thermometer  is  higher  and  the 
barometer  lower  over  the  continents  than 
over  the  oceans.  The  winter  conditions 
are  exactly  the  reverse  of  these,  the  cold 
over  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America 
being  intense,  the  average  temperature  for 
January  being  as  much  as  eighty  degrees 
below  freezing-point  in  some  parts  of  Si- 
beria, and  more  than  seventy  degrees  be- 
low in  the  far  north  of  America,  while  the 
barometer  in  each  continent  goes  up  very 
high.  The  circulation  of  the  atmosphere 
is  beautifully  symmetrical  in  accordance 
with  these  variations.  There  is  a  general 
flow  of  air  from  the  sea  to  the  land  in  sum- 
mer, the  south-west  monsoon  of  India  and 
the  Eastern  seas  being  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  example,  but  on  all  coasts  sim- 
ilar movements  are  observed.  In  winter, 
we  see  the  cold  air  passing  from  the  land 
towards  the  sea,  as  evidenced  in  the  north- 
east monsoon  and  the  north-westerly  winds 
on  the  east  coasts  of  America  and  Asia. 
Whether  it  be  summer  or  winter,  the  winds 


are  affected  by  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  tend  to  modify  tfiem  considerably  ; 
their  speed  is  regulated  by  the  difference 
in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  over 
neighboring  districts ;  the  amount  of  va- 
por they  carry  is  augmented  or  diminished 
by  the  objects  over  which  they  pass,  ab- 
sorbing the  moisture  from  rivers,  lakes, 
and  seas,  but  depositing  it  when  crossing 
the  cold  mountain  rang'es.  In  this  way 
the  winds  of  many  localities  have  pecul- 
iarities of  their  own  which  depend  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  surrounding  country. 

As  we  are  dealing  only  with  cold  winds, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  snould  have  a  clear 
notion  of  what  a  cold  wind  is.  Let  us  en- 
deavor to  gather  a  few  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject from  actual  facts.  Ordinary  folks  of 
course  run  away  with  the  notion  that  cer- 
tain winds  are  intensely  cold,  whereas, 
as  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  they  may  be 
warmer  than  the  air  was  on  previous  days. 
Take,  for  instance,  two  days  in  January 
of  the  present  year.  New  Yearns  day  in 
London  was,  according  to  the  thermome- 
ter, the  coldest  day  of  the  month,  the 
temperature  being  as  low  as  twenty-four 
degrees.  There  was,  however,  very  little 
movement  in  the  air,  and  as  a  result  no 
one  felt  the  least  inconvenience ;  it  was  a 
bright,  clear,  enjoyable  day.  Just  a  fort- 
nigi)t  later,  on  the  15th,  we  were  all  com- 
plaining of  the  bitter  cold;  every  one 
hurried  along  **with  blue-cold  nose  and 
wrinkled  brow;"  and  why?  not  because 
of  the  cold  registered  by  the  thermometer 
—  it  stood  at  thirty-five  degrees,  or  three 
degrees  above  the  freezmg-point,  and 
eleven  degrees  higher  than  on  the  ist  — 
but  because  of  ou  r  own  personal  sensa- 
tions, due  entirely  to  the  dryness  of  the 
wind  and  the  rapiaity  with  which  it  moved. 
We  have  seen  that  the  air  was  many  de- 
grees warmer  when  most  persons  would 
have  declared  it  to  be  intensely  cold.  Our 
bodies  are  so  constituted  that  they  throw 
off  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture  which 
is  taken  by  the  air;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  sponge-like  atmosphere  will  absorb 
our  moisture  according  to  its  own  hvgro- 
metric  state ;  if  it  is  very  moist  and  cfamp, 
the  flow  of  the  moisture  is  checked  and 
we  feel  hot  and  feverish  ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  air  is  excessively  dry,  it  licks  up 
from  us  more  than  the  human  body  can 
safely  dispense  with,  and  it  is  this  loss 
whicn  makes  us  feel  cold  and  chilly. 
While  the  air  is  still  we  do  not  feel  a  very 
low  temperature  to  be  nearly  so  cold  as 
when  the  thermometer  is  comparatively 
high,  but  with  a  dry  wind  blowing.     In 
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e very-day  life  we  have  excellent  witnesses 
to  the  fact  in  the  simple  action  of  fanning 
the  face,  throwing  open  the  doors  and 
windows,  or  standing  in  a  narrow  passage 
through  which  the  air  is  passing  freely. 
In  each  case  we  feel  the  cooling  effect  of 
the  air  in  motion  removing  the  moisture 
from  the  skin,  and  in  losing  moisture  we 
lose  heat.  As  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell  says  ; 
**The  quantity  of  heat  which  our  boclies 
lose  in  this  way  is  far  from  insigniAcant, 
and  the  loss  cannot  be  sustained  without 
involving  extensive  and  important  phys- 
iological actions,  and  without  influencing 
the  state  of  health.  In  feeble  and  deli- 
cate constitutions  the  resources  of  nature 
prove  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand 
made  on  them,  and  a  condition  of  disease 
ensues."  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  when 
wc  say  a  wind  is  very  cold  it  means  noth- 
ing more  than  that  the  evaporation  which 
the  wind  promotes  in  our  bodies  is  so 
great  that  we  are  giving  up  our  own  heat, 
without  the  atmosphere  itself  being  neces- 
sarily so  cold  as  we  imagine  it  to  be. 

These  considerations  will  help  us  to  un- 
derstand the  varieties  of  cold  winds  which 
are  characteristic  of  certain  neighbor- 
hoods, and  which  have  so  marked  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  public  health.  Starting  with 
the  infliction  which  we  have  to  bear  annu- 
ally at  home,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  our  position  when  we  come  to 
deal  with  the  visitations  to  which  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  subject.  To  us  the 
east  wind  of  winter  and  early  spring  is 
indeed  a  sore  trial,  upsetting  even  the 
temper  of  the  patient  and  estimable  Mr. 
Jarndyce.  We  experience  it  when  the 
vast  continental  area  from  Germany  to 
China  is  frozen  hard ;  the  ground  gives  off 
no  moisture,  and  the  air,  as  it  moves  to- 
wards the  ocean  in  search  of  warmth, 
passes  over  us  with  only  the  smallest  addi- 
tion of  dampness  from  the  North  Sea,  and 
we  consequently  feel  its  searching  effects, 
penetrating  as  it  does  to  the  very  marrow, 
and,  owing  to  our  general  unpreparedness 
to  cope  with  the  never-ceasing  changes  to 
which  the  British  Isles  are  liable,  we  feel 
colder  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
east  winds  were  once  described  by  an  old 
writer  as  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
cold,  they  are  so  extremely  dry ;  but  that 
was  at  a  time  when  the  cold  winds  of  other 
countries  were  practically  unknown  to  us. 
That  they  are  neither  good  for  man  nor 
beast  is  clearly  shown,  whenever  they  pre- 
vail, in  the  registrar-general's  returns. 
Weak  persons  suffering  from  bronchial 
and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans are   quite  unable  to  withstand  the 


demands  it  makes  upon  the  system,  and 
they  quickly  succumb  in  large  numbers. 

While,  however,  admitting  the  personal 
discomforts  of  this  unwelcome  visitor,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  it  is  devoid  of  good 
qualities.  Its  value  to  agriculture  is  not 
to  be  over-estimated;  the  soil,  sodden 
with  the  rains  of  autumn  and  winter,  re- 
quires the  drying  process  which  it  under- 
goes during  the  east  wind,  the  surface  of 
the  land  being  more  fit  for  farming  opera- 
tions afterwards  than  had  it  been  allowed 
to  remain  loaded  with  water,  facilitating 
tillage  and  pulverizing  the  top  dressings 
on  grass-lands;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  our  farmers  assert  that  a  peck  of 
March  dust  is  worth  a  king*s  ransom, 
thereby  indicating  the  enormous  advan- 
tage of  the  thorough  process  of  drying 
which  the  desiccating  blast  performs.  U 
also  destroys  in  large  numbers  the  larvae 
of  insects  which  would  otherwise  become 
the  plague  both  of  man  and  of  vegetation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  too  that,  although 
unpleasant  while  it  lasts,  and  weeding  out 
so  many  of  the  weak  and  sickly,  it  really 
leaves  our  constitutions  healthier  and  more 
vigorous  by  the  copious  extraction  of  im- 
purities which  are  fostered  by  milder 
winds. 

Fortunately  for  us  the  position  of  the 
British  Isles  tends  to  ameliorate  the  se- 
verity of  the  coldest  wind.  The  warm 
ocean  immediately  surrounding  our  shores 
insures  us  a  milder  climate  than  if  we 
were  differently  situated,  and  the  result  is 
that  a  temperature  as  low  as  zero,  Fahren- 
heit, is  seldom  recorded,  and  it  is  a  very 
rare  circumstance  to  have  a  strong  east 
wind  blowing  when  the  thermometer  is 
many  degrees  below  the  freezing-point 
(thiriy-two  degrees),  or  we  should  experi- 
ence a  wind  of  the  severity  of  some  of 
those  which  visit  other  climates,  and  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  following  pages. 

The  mistral  is  the  north-west  wind 
which  is  the  scourge  of  the  south  of 
France  in  winter  and  spring.  The  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  Cevennes  being  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean being  many  degrees  warmer,  the 
icy  cold  air  rolls  down  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  with  terrific  violence,  and,  ii^ 
vading  Provence  <ind  Languedoc,  destroys 
the  vineyards,  uproots  trees,  throws  down 
buildings,  and  is  so  intensely  dry  that  it 
withers  every  green  thing.  According 
Strabo  the  vtetamboreas  precipitated 
from  their  chariots  and  stripped  them 
their  arms  and  vestments.  Locally 
saying  is  that  the  three  plagues  of  tfa^ 
country  are  the  Parliament,  the  mistnlf 
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and  the  Durance.  Like  our  own  east 
mndf  it  does  some  good  as  well  as  a  great 
deal  of  mischief,  as  it  renders  the  air  more 
salubrious  by  dispelling  the  noxious  va- 
pors from  stagnant  waters  and  marshes. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  personified  as  the 
most  dreaded  of  the  gods  of  the  district. 
The  conditions  of  atmospheric  pressure 
favoring  the  mistral  are  a  high  barometer 
over  Europe  and  a  low  barometer  over  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons. 

The  di'se  is  a  similar  and  excessively 
cold  northerly  wind  in  the  Swiss  and 
French  Alps. 

The  etesian  winds  of  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  have  various  appel- 
lations, according  to  their  direction :  the 
lortherly  are  called  tramontana;  the 
lorth-easterly,  greco  or  gregaia  ;  and  the 
easterly,  le^'anU,  On  the  Adriatic  shores 
)f  Italy  they  sometimes  blow  with  great 
orce,  and,  coming  from  the  mountainous 
listricts,  they  are  very  cold  and  dry. 

The  bora  is  an  intensely  cold,  violent, 
.nd  boisterous  wind  which  visits  the  Dal- 
natian  and  Istrian  coasts  of  the  Adriatic 
nd  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the  Black 
Jea.  The  two  localities  present  the  same 
:eographical  features  in  the  mountain 
anges  running  along  the  coast,  so  that  a 
lescription  of  the  bora  of  Novorossisk,  a 
Slack  Sea  port  at  the  foot  of  the  Cauca- 
ian  range,  will  suffice  for  both.  A  per- 
ectly  smooth  sea,  and  a  clear  sky  over  the 
ummits  of  the  hills,  are  followed  by  the 
.ppearance  of  small  white  clouds  above 
he  heights;  they  gradually  increase  and 
)resently  begin  to  be  agitated  ;  the  air  is 
estless,  and  squalls  follow  each  other  in 
]uick  succession ;  then  small  patches  of 
:loud  are  torn  away  from  the  main  body 
md  driven  rapidly  down  the  slopes  of  the 
lills,  and  when  halfway  to  the  sea  they 
lisperse.  With  incredible  fury  the  storm 
:omes  down  the  mountains,  while  the  sea 
s  lashed  into  foam  and  spray,  and  a  dense 
ialt  mist  of  whipped-up  sea-water  covers 
ill  objects  on  board  ship  with  an  ever-in- 
:reasine  ice-crust.  It  is  too  dangerous  to 
nove  about  on  shore,  as  the  risk  of  injury 
s  so  great  from  falling  bodies,  stones  as 
arge  as  one's  fist,  slates,  and  other  heavy 
naterials,  while  the  strongest  buildings 
ire  shaken  by  the  fearful  force  of  the 
vind.  The  sea  is  in  so  frightful  a  corn- 
notion  that  ships  are  driven  on  shore,  or 
bunder  at  their  anchors.  The  destruc- 
ive  effects  of  this  cold  blast  are  only  felt 
)n  the  coast  as  far  as  the  mountains ;  a 
short  distance  inland  the  wind  fails  en- 
:irely.  (In  its  formation  and  general  char- 
acteristics the  bora  is  very  similar  to  the 


helm  wind  on  the  hills  of  Cumberland 
and  north  Yorkshire.)  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Herr  Baron  Wrangel 
has  suggested  a  plan  for  minimizing  the 
effects  of  this  storm  by  boring  tunnels  or 
cutting  deep  gorges  through  the  hills,  so 
that  the  air  should  be  drawn  from  one  side 
to  the  other  without  being  cooled  to  such 
an  extent  as  it  is  by  having  to  pass  over 
the  summit. 

Passing  into  Asia  we  find  the  enormous 
tract  of  country  from  the  Ural  Mountains 
eastward  to  be  highly  favorable  to  a  de- 
gree of  cold  which  is  not  known  in  Eu- 
rope. The  vast  plains  of  Siberia  are 
covered  with  snow  and  frozen  hard  for 
months  together,  and  any  high  wind  makes 
the  atmosphere  a  terrible  agent  for  de- 
struction. A  north-east  gale  bringing  with 
it  a  very  low  temperature  and  clouds  of 
snow  is  called  a  buran.  To  travellers, 
those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  cli- 
mate, this  wind  is  simply  horrible ;  but  the 
inhabitants  are  so  inured  to  cold  that  they 
take  but  little  notice  of  it,  pursuing  their 
avocations  and  going  on  their  journeys  as 
we  should  with  an  ordinary  breeze.  Appar- 
ently they  have  some  reason  for  treating 
the  Duran  with  contempt,  as  they  have  a 
more  formidable  phenomenon  to  deal  with, 
the  hard  frosts  and  snowstorms  of  Decem- 
ber being  alternated  by  a  north-westerly 
storm  which  is  named  the/«r^rt.  This  is 
neither  a  snowdrift  nor  a  simple  buran. 
The  calm  weather  of  the  lower  Venissei 
district  is  followed  by  a  hurricane,  which 
in  its  fury  takes  up  the  frozen  snow,  and 
as  it  is  too  cold  and  dry  to  absorb  the 
icy  particles,  the  air  becomes  filled  with 
a  dense  cloud  of  dust,  and  heaven  and 
earth  become  one  chaotic  mass  of  finely 
powdered  ice,  which  fills  the  eyes,  stops 
the  breath,-  and  insinuates  itself  through 
the  smallest  openings  in  clothing.  Rem- 
deer  with  their  sledges  and  loads  are 
overturned  in  the  snow,  it  is  hopeless  for 
travellers  to  attempt  to  make  headway  ; 
indeed  they  cannot  see  anything  a  few 
feet  away,  and  their  only  course  is  to  re- 
main stationary  until  the  storm  is  over. 
A  purga  seldom  lasts  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  frequently  it  extends,  with  but 
slight  interruptions,  over  three,  six,  and 
even  twelve  days.  During  the  progress 
of  the  storm  the  thermometer  falls  to 
sixty  and  sometimes  eighty  degrees  below 
zero,  Fahrenheit,  or  from  ninety  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing-point. Even  at  Wladiwostock  on  the 
Amoor  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  in  about 
the  same  latitude  as  Nice  and  Biarritz, 
the  north-westerly  storms  coming  from  the 
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Siberian  steppes  send  the  thermometer 
down  to  about  thirty  degrees  below  zero, 
with  a  piercingly  cold  atmosphere.  Need- 
less to  state  that  this  baneful  wind  causes 
numbers  of  deaths  and  brings  untold  mis- 
ery to  the  inhabitants  of  this  frigid  cli- 
mate. The  mere  relation  of  the  degree  of 
cold  registered  by  the  thermometer  sends 
a  shiver  through  us  — cold  so  intense  that 
were  we  to  lay  hold  with  our  bare  hands 
on  a  piece  of  iron  of  the  same  temperature, 
the  flesh  would  be,  to  the  sensations,  burnt 
off  as  if  the  iron  had  been  red-hot. 

Crossing  Behring*s  Strait  into  the 
American  continent,  we  there  have  in  the 
blizzard  of  the  North-Western  States  an 
almost  exact  counterpart  of  the  purga  of 
Siberia.  The  snow-covered  prairies,  the 
calm,  bright,  and  pleasant  atmosphere, 
although  of  low  temperature,  are  what  pre- 
cede both  the  purga  and  the  blizzard  ;  but 
the  latter  is  probably  influenced,  both  as 
to  its  origin  and  its  violence,  by  the  range 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  spite  of  the 
snow  and  its  attendant  cold,  a  brilliant 
sun  is  shining,  and  a  light,  balmy,  south- 
erly breeze  may  be  gently  wafted  along, 
making  the  air  most  delightful  and  exhil- 
arating; but  a  few  minutes  suffice  to  alter 
the  whole  scene.  A  cloud  is  seen  ad- 
vancing from  the  north-west,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  spreads  with  fearful  rapidity. 
It  is  another  purga  cloud  of  ice-dust,  and 
its  effects  are  the  same.  The  harrowing 
details  of  the  blizzard  of  last  January  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  everybody.  It 
was  death  to  any  one  who  ventured  out  of 
doors ;  those  who  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  caught  in  it  were  either  instantly 
suffocated  or  were  driven  mad,  and  in  the 
piercing  blast  could  think  of  no  better 
means  of  safety  than  to  tear  off  their 
own  clothing  —  utter  despair  depriving 
them  of  their  reason.  Hundreds  of  hu- 
man beings  and  tliousands  of  cattle  were 
lost  in  this  one  visitation,  which  was  felt 
through  the  whole  of  the  district  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  as  far  south  as 
Texas.  Marvellous  changes  of  tempera- 
ture are  observed  with  these  furious  hur- 
ricanes ;  such  a  fall  as  that  reported  in  the 
recent  blizzard,  from  seventv-four  degrees 
above  zero  to  twenty-eight  (legrees  below 
—  a  change  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
degrees  in  twenty-four  hours  —  seems  in- 
credible; but  this,  large  as  it  appears, 
was  far  surpassed  in  rapidity  by  the  fluc- 
tuations of  temperature  certified  by  the 
sergeant  in  charge  of  the  government  re- 
porting station  at  Denver,  Colorado,  in 
January,  1875.  **The  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  at  this  station  on  January  14 


and  15  seem  to  have  been  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  ever  known.  The  news- 
paper reports  of  them  were  scarce!^ 
believed,  and  numerous  inquiries  by  sci- 
entific men  and  others  were  made  for  the 
readings  of  the  signal-service  thermome- 
ters during  these  dianees."  At  9  p.m,  on 
the  14th,  with  the  wind  at  north-east,  the 
temperature  was  i**  Fahrenheit,  at  9.15, 
with  the  wind  at  south-east,  it  was  20^, 
and  at  9.35  it  had  reached  40^,  a  rise  of 
39^  in  a  little  over  half  an  hour.  Next 
(lay,  half  an  hour  before  noon,  with  the 
wind  in  the  south-west,  the  thermometer 
stood  at  52^,  and  an  hour  later,  the  wind 
having  gone  round  to  north-east,  the  mer^ 
cury  had  dropped  to  4**,  a  total  fall  of  48'  I 
At  several  of  the  more  northern  stations 
the  cold  winds  send  the  thermometer  down 
to  between  forty  and  sixty  dee^rees  below 
zero  ( —  59**  at  Pembina,  in  Dakota,  De- 
cember, 1S79,  ^"^^  ^oxx.  Benton,  in  Mon- 
tana, December,  1880). 

The  northers  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are 
a  continuation  of  the  blizzard  to  the  far 
south,  but  they  are  more  frequently  the 
result  of  a  very  high  barometer  over  the 
States,  and  the  gradient  between  the  main- 
land and  the  permanent  low  pressure  of 
the  tropics  causes  a  very  violent  northerly 
gale  and  bitterly  cold  weather  all  round 
the  gulf,  numerous  shipping  casualties 
occurring  on  the  southern  shores.  Over 
a  great  part  of  inland  Texas  the  thermom- 
eter falls  to  as  much  as  fifteen  degrees 
below  zero.  Along  the  coast  close  to  the 
warm  waters  of  the  gulf  the  mercuiy  has 
been  down  to  fourteen  degrees  at  India- 
nola,  and  eighteen  degrees  at  Brownsville 
and  Galveston;  while  further  east.  Mo* 
bile  has  recorded  fourteen  degrees,  Pensa- 
cola  seventeen.  New  Orleans  twenty,  and 
Cedar  Keys  twenty-two  degrees.  Such 
low  temperatures  considerably  damage  the 
sugarcane,  orange,  and  other  crops  of 
these  otherwise  tropical  climates.  The 
cold  is  also  felt  on  the  coast  of  Mexico 
and  Yucatan,  but  not  to  such  an  extent, 
and  it  is  probable  that  to  one  of  these 
northers  is  to  be  attributed  the  heavy 
snowstorm  which  visited  Anatto  Bay  in 
Jamaica  on  December  15,  1823.  On  the 
Pacific  side  of  Central  America  these  cold 
northerly  winds  crossing  the  mountains 
are  named,  from  the  localities  they  affect, 
the  Tehuantepec  and  the  Papagayo, 

Having  thus  far  dealt  with  the  principal 

cold  winds  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 

we  must  consider  those  on  the  other  side 

.  of  the  equator,  where  of  course  the  sea* 

I  sons  are  reversed,  being  winter  there  when 

I  it  is  summer  with  us.    Immediately  after 
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crossing  the  line  we  find  regions  of  cold, 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  high  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  Andes.  In  the  passes 
through  whict.  the  caravans  journey  be- 
tween Guayaquil  and  Quito,  tremendous 
storms  of  cold  wind  tear  down  the  moun- 
tain-sides, overturning  horse  and  rider, 
mules  and  their  loads,  and  hurling  them 
over  the  precipices.  In  consequence  of 
this  violence  traffic  has  to  be  suspended 
for  weeks  together.  The  storm  begins  at 
sunrise,  increases  till  the  afternoon,  then 
decreases  till  sunset.  In  these  vast,  un- 
peopled tracts  of  bleak  mountain  districts 
and  on  the  table-lands  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  thermometer  falls  below  the 
freezing-point  every  night  in  the  year, 
while  in  the  daytime  it  frequently  mounts 
to  ninety  degrees. 

Farther  south,  but  still  within  the  trop- 
ics, we  have  xh^puna  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Lake  Titicaca,  in  latitude  i6^  south, 
the  most  desiccating,  withering  blast  that 
we  know  of  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Its 
name  indicates  a  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  it  fully  justifies  the  appellation.  It  is 
peculiar  to  the  table-land  of  Puno,  about 
five  hundred  miles  long  by  one  hundred 
miles  broad,  situated  between  two  chains 
of  the  Andes.  The  south-east  trade  wind 
passing  across  the  high  eastern  chain  de> 
posits  its  moisture  in  snow  and  rain  on 
the  Brazilian  side,  and  by  the  time  it  has 
passed  the  summit  and  is  descending  on 
the  western  side  it  has  become  so  in- 
tensely dry  that  dead  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  has  not  time  to  decay  before  it  is 
mummified  by  the  parching  rigor  of  the 
blast.  Men  have  to  veil  their  faces  for 
protection  from  the  fearful  atmosphere. 
The  whole  region  is  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness, in  which  here  and  there  a  withered 
tuft  of  herbage  may  be  seen,  on  which 
the  llamas,  and  other  animals  that  may 
chance  to  wander  here,  feed.  Peruvians 
do  not  require  to  undergo  a  process  of 
artificial  embalming  after  death,  as  their 
exposure  on  this  plain  effectually  extracts 
every  vestige  of  moisture  from  the  body. 
In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  is  to  be  seen  the  mummified 
body  of  a  Peruvian  preserved  in  this  man- 
ner, and  it  has  now  been  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
for  nearly  sixty  years.  Even  in  this  low 
latitude  temperatures  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  degrees  below  the  freezing-point 
are  experienced. 

Over  the  pampas  of  southern  Brazil  and 
Paraguay  the  decrease  of  temperature  sets 
in  early  in  March,  and  throughout  the 
winter  they  are  liable  to  the  pampero  or 
mtnuano.    Being  in  the  southern  hemi- 


sphere the  cold  winds  are  from  a  southern 
point  of  the  compass,  the  pampero  being 
from  the  south-west.  South  and  south- 
east winds  bring  with  them  icy  cold  rain, 
driving  it  through  the  crevices  of  the  badly 
built  houses  and  making  it  very  uncom- 
fortable for  travellers.  Sometimes  the 
wind  may  be  from  the  north-east,  but  sud- 
denly a  change  takes  place  to  the  south- 
west, the  clouds  clear  away,  and  the  dry 
cold  pampero  blows  furiously.  A  curious 
result  of  this  sudden  change  is  known  in 
Brazil  as  the  era^  a  kind  of  severe  rheu- 
matism in  the  joints ;  even  glass  is  said  to 
crack,  and  sometimes  break.  Like  the 
bora  there  are  local  signs  for  predicting 
the  advent  of  the  pampero,  the  change 
being  indicated  in  Paraguay  by  the  Island 
of  Asuncion  being  under  beautiful  clear 
weather,  while  the  top  of  the  Chaco  Moun- 
tain has  over  or  above  it  thick  black  cloud- 
banks  from  which  dart  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning.  The  storm  raises  a  terrific  and 
dangerous  sea  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and 
dismasts  ships. 

In  South  Africa  the  mountain  ranges 
running  from  east  to  west  lead  to  the  cold- 
est winds  being  chiefly  northerly,  between 
north-west  and  north-east,  when  the  moun- 
tains are  under  snow,  and  in  some  localities 
the  nights  become  very  cold.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Cape  Town  the  south- 
east wind  is  coldest,  as  it  loses  much  of 
its  moisture  in  crossing  the  mountainous 
district  between  Table  Bay  and  Cape 
Agulhas. 

Australia  has  its  shivering  breezes,  al- 
though perhaps  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
the  larger  continents.  The  cold  southerly 
winds  of  South  Australia  and  Victoria 
become  westerly  winds  as  thev  enter 
Queensland.  Tne  Australian  Alps  and 
Mount  Wellington  are  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  cold  atmosphere  reaches  Brisbane 
and  the  neighborhood,  where  at  times 
tremendous  hailstorms  occur,  the  stones 
being  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air  falling  several  de- 
grees below  the  freezing-point.  Similar 
storms  are  recorded  in  New  South  Wales. 

Finally,  in  New  Zealand  there  arc  the 
southerly  busters^  following  the  dry  hot 
"  nor'-wester  '*  which  parches  the  soil  and 
withers  vegetation.  A  dark  cloud  appears 
on  the  southern  or  south-western  horizon, 
and,  quickly  spreading,  it  bursts  with  a 
heavy  downpour  of  icy  cold  rain,  which 
renders  the  atmosphere  deliciously  cool 
and  refreshing  after  the  great  heat  of  pre- 
vious days. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  descriptions 
of  the  principal  cold  air-currents  of  the 
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world  it  will  be  conceded  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  British  Isles  that,  after  all  the 
disagreeablcness  and  the  great  discom- 
forts of  our  east  winds,  we  have  much  to 
be  thankful  for  in  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
so  badly  off  as  many  other  nations,  al- 
though perhaps  we  might  not  be  disposed 
to  consider  the  hapless  mortals  when  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  spell  of  easterly 
weather.  Hy.  Harries. 
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From  ChambeiV  JotirnaL 
IN   A  TURKISH  CITY. 

THIRD  PAPER. 

It  is  a  sweltering  hot  day,  one  of  the 
first  hot  days  of  the  early  spring.  Yester- 
day, the  rain  was  descending  m  torrents, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  street  was  a 
watercourse,  but  to-day  all  the  clouds  have 
cleared  off,  the  sun  is  shining  fiercely; 
and  as  a  consequence  of  yesterday ^s  rain, 
the  roads  and  streets  are  delightfully 
clean.  Not  that  it  matters  much  to  me 
what  the  roads  are  like,  for  I  must  per- 
force remain  in  to-day  to  receive  visits,  as 
it  is  the  feast  of  Easter,  and  all  the  nota- 
bilities of  the  town  will  file  in  and  out  of 
my  little  cottage  all  day  long,  exchanging 
compliments,  and  imbibing  vast  quantities 
of  my  tobacco-smoke  and  coffee.  I  was 
up  early  this  morning;  but  the  natives 
were  too  many  for  me,  and  I  had  to  eat  a 
hurried  breakfast  between  relays  of  Chris- 
tian merchants,  all  shy  and  silent,  all  in 
their  best  clothes,  and  all,  as  I  know  only 
too  well,  with  prospective  axes  to  grind. 

I  had  a  cessation  during  the  hour  of  the 
high  celebration  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral ;  but  the  end  of  the  function 
was  all  too  soon  announced  by  another 
caller.  I  hear  him  stumbling  up  the  stair- 
case, and. then  Achmet  opens  the  door, 
and  shows  in  the  son  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal Christian  merchants  who  visited  me 
this  morning.  At  first  I  hardly  recognize 
the  youth,  he  seems  so  utterly  changed, 
and,  what  is  rather  unusual  on  his  part, 
looks  rather  ashamed  of  himself.  A 
couple  of  months  ago  he  returned  from 
Venice,  where  he  had  been  educated,  de- 
termined to  comport  himself  in  everything 
like  a  European.  He  then  wore  a  short 
cutaway  coat,  trousers  very  tight  in  the 
leg,  and  very  loose  round  the  ankle,  a 
shirt-collar  cut  half-way  down  his  chest, 
and  a  billycock  hat  with  a  very  narrow 
brim  on  the  top  of  his  bushy  curls.  He 
was  more  European  than  the  Europeans 
in  those  early  days,  and  spoke  of  his  com- 


patriots as  questa  gente^  and  affected  the 
airs  and  graces  of  the  modern  Italian 
youth.  But  alas  !  the  ridicule  of  his  friends 
and  relations  has  changed  all  this,  and  he 
now  presents  himself  before  me  in  a  short 
scarlet  jacket  embroidered  with  black  silk, 
and  so  ti^ht  in  the  arms  and  back  that  he 
can  hardly  stoop.  An  enorn^ous  pair  of 
dark  calico  knickerbockers  covers  bis  per- 
son from  the  waist  to  the  knee,  while  his 
lower  extremities  are  clothed  in  white 
cotton  stockings  and  elastic-sided  boots. 
On  his  head  is  balanced  the  flat  red  fez 
with  its  heavy  blue  silk  tassel ;  in  fact  he 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  Easter  festivi- 
ties to  put  on  the  earb  of  his  race  and 
class,  and  to  discard  the  Prankish  dress 
he  once  held  so  dear.  He  notices  mv  ill- 
concealed  look  of  astonishment,  and  ex- 
cuses himself  somewhat  awkwardly  for 
resuming  the  national  dress,  by  no  means 
making  the  matter  better  by  saying  that 
he  did  not  come  with  his  father  that  morn- 
ing because  we  who  have  lived  in  Europe 
do  not  care  for  such  early  visits,  and  ne 
thought  that  he  could  converse  more  freely 
without  the  presence  of  questa gente.  He 
makes  these  remarks  proving  bis  superi- 
ority to  the  rest  of  his  race  m  good  Ital- 
ian, and  as  a  still  further  proof,  after  a 
few  false  starts,  continues  his  remarks  in 
French. 

I  had  noticed  when  he  entered  that  he 
seemed  to  be  walking  as  if  he  had  peas 
in  his  boots,  and  he  presently  volunteers 
an  explanation  of  this  unfestival-like  state 
of  things,  by  observing:  "  Je  ne  puis  pas 
chaminer  beaucoup  ;  mes  bottcs  sont  trop 
strettes.**  He  smiles  feebly  as  he  con- 
fesses to  his  vanity,  and  wipes  his  hands 
nervously  with  a  red  cotton  handkerchief 
after  the  manner  of  hiskind. 

The  conversation  languishes  while  he  is 
composing  a  fresh  atrocity  in  French  ;and 
I  am  almost  in  despair  of  getting  rid  of 
him,  when  a  sudden  martial  clanking 
strikes  upon  our  ears,  the  great  double 
gates  are  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  vali 
pasha  of  the  vilayet  stalks  into  the  little 
courtyard,  surrounded  by  his  stafL  At 
the  sight,  my  pscudo-Frankish  acquaint- 
ance starts  to  his  feet  unmindful  of  the 
tightness  of  his  boots,  and  crushing  his 
half  -  smoked  cigarette  —  the  fouru  or 
fifth  —  into  the  brazen  ashpan,  declares  he 
must  be  off  now,  as  he  has  so  many  calls 
I  to  make,  and  escapes  just  in  time  to  sa- 
I  laam  to  the  pasha  in  my  little  entrance 
!  hall. 

{  Achmet,  with  an  air  at  once  consequen- 
■  tial  and  deprecatory,  bows  in  the  vali 
!  pasha  and  his  followers,  and  then,  bustling 
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about  the  room  with  his  peculiar  cat-like 
tread,  contrives  to  get  rid  of  the  old  ciga- 
rette ashes  in  some  mysterious  way,  and 
places  a  clean  ashtray  by  each  guest.  As 
the  vali  pasha  enters,  I  step  forward  to 
greet  my  guest  upon  the  threshold  and 
lead  him  to  the  seat  of  honor,  at  the  same 
time  begging  his  suite  to  seat  themselves. 
While  the  faithful  Achmet  is  making  a 
fresh  brew  of  coffee,  let  me  try  to  describe 
my  visitors. 

The  governor-general,  Hussein  Pasha, 
is  a  tall,  thin,  gray-haired  old  gentleman, 
who  has  seen  service  in  the  Crimean  and 
other  wars.  I  say  "gentleman"  advis- 
edly, for  everything  about  him,  from  his 
small  and  well-kept  hands  and  his  care- 
fully trimmed  gray  beard,  to  his  shapely 
and  well-shod  feet,  shows  him  to  be  a  pol- 
ished, well-bred  Turk  of  the  best  school. 
No  one  can  be  more  courteous  in  his  man- 
ner, or  more  happy  and  unconventional  in 
the  compliments  he  pays.  He  speaks  no 
language  but  his  own,  not  even  French; 
and  those  who  know  the  Turk  will  agree 
that  he  is  all  the  better  for  that  ignorance. 

Riza  Pasha,  his  second  in  command,  is 
a  very  different  man.  Tall  and  stout,  his 
handsome  face  has  the  appearance  of  be- 
longing to  one  who  is  always  struggling 
against  sleep,  and  who  only  keeps  awake 
out  of  deference  to  his  companions.  He 
speaks  English  fluently  in  a  soft  fat  voice, 
and  is  a  man  of  some  wealth  and  influence. 
In  the  late  wars  he  commanded  a  bat- 
tallion;  and  the  Dalmatian  doctor  who 
accompanies  him  to-day  is  fond  of  making 
sneering  remarks  —  behind  his  back  — 
about  the  general's  courage. 

The  third  pasha  is  completely  unlike 
the  other  two.  He  is  very  short,  and  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  brave  man,  nor 
is  he  at  all  loth  to  blow  his  own  trumpet 
upon  all  and  every  occasion.  But  what 
chiefly  distinguishes  him  is  that  he  is 
certainly  the  ugliest,  and  probably  the 
vainest  man  in  the  whole  city.  He  also 
speaks  English  with  great  facility,  having 
spent  three  years  in  London  learning  min- 
ing engineering.  After  mastering  this 
subject,  he  returned  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  promptly  commissioned  by 
the  government  to  translate  an  English 
medical  work  into  Turkish.  Beyond  this, 
his  English  and  mining  knowledge  have 
done  him  no  good,  except  that  the  former 
has  enabled  him  to  prove  himself  a  jovial 
companion  to  every  Englishman  he  meets. 

The  other  two  are  interpreters  ;  one  of 
Corfiote  extraction,  and  the  other  the  Dal- 
matian doctor  mentioned  above.  Both 
speak  French,  Italian,  Turkish,  and  Greek 


with  equal  facility,  and,  what  is  more, 
think  in  any  one  of  these  languages  indif- 
ferently. The  Corfiote  has  no  special 
characteristics  except  a  way  of  looking 
stealthily  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes, 
and  a  very  heavy  moustache.  The  Dal- 
matian is  a  fine,  tall,  handsome  man,  who 
has  attached  himself  to  Hussein  Pasha  as 
a  sort  of  unofficial  interpreter,  and  is  fond 
of  making  a  butt  of  the  third  pasha,  whose 
name  is  Hakki,  upon  every  safe  opportu- 
nity. 

But  now  the  trusty  Achmet  enters,  and 
with  his  right  hancl  upon  his  heart,  pre- 
sents the  tray  bearing  the  cups  of  fragrant 
coffee.  We  all  six  lay  aside  our  ciga- 
rettes for  a  moment  and  sip  the  steaming 
liquor  out  of  the  tiny  cups.  As  I  have  to 
drink  a  cup  of  coffee  with  each  relay  of 
visitors  all  through  the  day,  my  gratitude 
to  the  man  who  invented  little  cups  is  only 
equalled  by  my  detestation  for  the  mis- 
creant who  made  it  a  rule  of  etiquette 
that  the  host  should  drink  coffee  or  sip 
sherbet  every  time  a  fresli  jorum  comes  in 
for  his  guests.  Under  the  influence  of 
coffee,  the  first  stiffness  of  our  intercourse 
wears  off,  and  the  doctor  begs  the  vali  to 
tell  Hakki  Pa^ha  to  show  me  how  they 
preach  sermons  in  England.  Hakki  looks 
somewhat  disconcerted,  and  the  vali  is 
too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  press  him ; 
but  the  doctor,  who  has  no  such  scruples, 
tells  me  in  French  —  translating  into 
Turkish,  for  the  vali's  benefit,  as  he  goes 
along  —  that  Hakki  Pasha  sometimes  at 
the  Konak  gets  upon  a  chair  and  preaches 
a  sermon  that  he  once  heard  in  England 
condemning  all  Turks,  Jews,  infidels,  and 
heretics  to  everlasting  punishment  —  the 
point  of  the  story  of  course  being  the  plac- 
ing Turks  and  infidels  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. The  doctor  is  a  Christian  of  some 
nondescript  kind  himself,  but  in  Moham- 
medan society  is  more  Turkish  than  the 
Turks.  The  vali  hastens  to  turn  the  con- 
versation, and  says:  **Tell  the  English 
bey,  Hakki  Pasha,  how  they  gave  you 
sugar  in  England !  ** 

Hakki's  little  eyes  light  up  with  the 
spirit  of  fun,  and  he  begins  at  once,  screw- 
ing up  his  caricature  of  a  face,  and  acting 
every  part  of  his  recital ;  while  the  vau 
pasha,  who  has  heard  the  story  a  hundred 
times  before,  follows  it  in  the  unknown 
tongue,  and  nods  approval  at  the  right 
places,  which  are  vividly  indicated  by  the 
narrator's  wonderful  gestures. 

"  When  1  was  in  England  learning  en- 
gineering," says  Hakki  Pasha,  **  I  was  in 
a  boarding-house  near  the  school,  and  the 
landlady  was  very  mean  with  the  sugar. 
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You  know  we  in  the  East  like  a  good  deal 
of  sweet,  and  so,  when  she  sent  me  my 
cup  of  tea  with  only  two  lumps  of  sugar 
in  it,  I  used  to  send  it  back  and  ask  for 
more.  Then  she  would  search  out  the 
smallest  lump  of  sugar  in  the  basin,  and 
hold  it  out  to  nic  between  her  finger  and 
thumb  "  —  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
and  looking  with  head  on  one  side  and 
sere  wed-up  eyes  at  his  finger  and  thumb, 
which  he  pinched  together  as  tight  as 
possible,  to  indicate  the  very  smallest 
piece  of  sugar  —  '*  she  used  to  nold  it  like 
that,  and  say, '  Is  that  too  much  for  you, 
Hakki  liey  ? ' " 

As  he  reaches  the  cream  of  the  joke,  we 
all  laugh,  not  loudly  or  uproariously,  but 
in  a  dignihed  and  subdued  manner,  as 
people  who  have  heard  the  story  before, 
and  hope  to  hear  it  a^ain,  and  the  little 
pasha  says :  **  That  is  now  they  give  you 
sugar  in  England  !  " 

Since  exchanging  compliments  with  me 
on  entering,  Riza  Pasha  has  not  uttered  a 
word,  and  now  he  only  smiles  sadly  and 
continues  an  admiring  inspection  of  his 
varnished  boots  between  the  puffs  at  his 
cigarette.  The  Corfiote,  after  some  con- 
versation with  his  chief,  informs  me  that 
the  vali  has  lately  procured  some  wonder- 
ful new  fishing-tackle  from  England  and 
IS  anxious  to  try  it.  He  knows  that  all 
Englishmen  cUch  fish,  and  so  begs  the 
favor  of  my  accompanying  him  upon  his 
fishing  expedition.  He  enlarges  upon  the 
excellence  of  his  new  tackle,  till  at  last 
Hakki  Pasha,  not  to  be  outdone,  says  :  **  I 
often  catch  fish  ;  but  my  way  is  quicker 
and  catches  more  fish  than  his  Excel- 
lency's " —  at  the  same  time  pulling  two 
or  three  little  cartridges  out  of  his  capa- 
cious coat-pocket. 

'•What  is  that,  effendimt''  says  the 
Corfiote. 

"  Dynamite,"  replied  Hakki  cheerfully, 
slipping  the  cartridges  back  into  his  pocK- 
el.     **  I  catch  plenty  of  fish  with  them  1  " 

I  confess  to  feeling  uncomfortable.  I 
should  not  have  been  so  amused  at  that 
sugar  story  if  I  had  known  that  the  little 
poacher  had  dynamite  cartridges  shaking 
about  in  his  great  pockets,  and  murdered 
fish  in  so  unsportsmanlike  a  manner.* 
Moreover,  he  has  already  burned  two 
holes  in  his  coat-sleeve,  and  made  a  hor- 
rible odor  by  smoking  his  cigarette  so 
short  that  it  singed  his  moustache  ;  and 


•  Perhaps  this  nefarious  accomplishment  of  Hakki' s 
wa»acc}uircd  as  part  of  his  mining  education  in  En- 
gland, It  bcin-^  weil  known  to  nnelers  that  in  Scottish 
rivers,  .-\nd  pnib.ibiy  in  Kn^lish  ones  too,  dynamite  is 
so  used  l>y  some  miners.  —  Eu. 
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there  is  no  knowing  what  the  next  buraiog 
stump  may  set  fire  to.  However,  no  one 
stirs.  H  It  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate 
that  we  are  to  be  destroyed  to-day  or  to- 
morrow, it  is  useless  our  attempting  to 
prevent  it.  I  can  see  that  the  two  inter- 
preters do  not  like  the  dynamite  any  more 
than  I  do ;  but  they  say  nothing,  knowing 
that  any  remark  would  probably  make  the 
pasha  ao  something  foolish  out  of  bravado. 
I  am  not  sorry  when  the  vali  rises  to  take 
leave;  and  as  I  accompany  him  to  the 
door,  he  presses  me  to  come  on  a  fishins' 
expedition  in  the  course  of  the  week.  I 
accept  with  the  mental  reservation  to  keep 
as  far  from  Hakki  Pasha  and  his  malpraoo 
tices  as  possible.  The  Turkish  soldiers, 
who  have  been  chatting,  smoking,  and 
drinking  coffee  with  Achmet  down  below, 
spring  to  '*  attention  ;  '*  and  so,  with  many 
parting  expressions  of  friendship,  the 
pasha  and  his  suite  clank  out  of  my  little 
courtyard,  and  leave  me  to  await  the  ar^ 
rival  of  fresh  visitors. 


From  The  SpeeUiob 
RANK  AMONG  THE  ROYALTIKS. 

It  is  a  little  amusing,  and  not  a  little 
melancholy,  to  sec  a  mere  question  of  po- 
sition, position  as  it  is  understood  by  the 
more  foolish  leaders  of  society,  gravely 
affecting  high  European  interests;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  such  a  question 
is  at  this  moment  so  affecting  them.  Part 
at  least  of  the  commotion  caused  by  the 
proposal  to  betroth  the  Princess  Victoria 
of  Germany  to  Prince  Alexander  of  Bat- 
tenberg  is  created  by  a  feeling  among  the 
princes  of  Germany  —  headed,  it  is  be- 
lieved, perhaps  erroneously,  by  the  crown 
prince  —  that  the  match  is  derogatory  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  the  bridegroom  not 
being  royal  in  any  complete  sense.  That 
allegation  is,  we  fancy,  technically  correct, 
according  to  the  most  recent  system  of 
European  etiquette ;  but  there  are  circum- 
stances in  the  case  which  would,  we  imag- 
ine, make  even  an  Austrian  court  cham- 
berlain hesitate  before  he  pronounced  an 
absolute  decision  against  the  princess's 
suitor.  That  Prince  Henry  of  Battenbeig 
is  not  royal,  is,  according  to  the  heralds, 
certain ;  but  does  the  rule  apply  fully  to 
the  very  different  position  of  his  brother? 
There  are  distinct  precedents  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  ultimate  decision,  if  the  case 
were  pending  in  a  court  of  law,  would  de- 
pend upon  the  exact  interpretation  of  a 
word  which  no  two  historians  explain  in 
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precisely  the  same  sense.  The  two  Bat- 
tenberg  princes  —  they  are  princes  in  the 
fullest  legal  sense,  if  not  royal  princes  — 
are  the  sons  of  the  late  grand  duke  of 
Hesse,  by  Mademoiselle  von  Kaucke, 
daughter  of  a  Polish  minister  of  finance. 
That  lady's  pedigree,  which  on  the  moth- 
er's side  is  said  not  to  have  been  a  lofty 
one,  does  not  signify  to  the  issue  one  straw, 
though  it  greatly  accentuates  the  bitter- 
ness of  courtly  opposition  to  the  proposed 
match.  The  grand  duke  of  Hesse,  there 
is  no  question,  being  at  the  time  a  wid- 
ower, married  the  lady  publicly  by  all  the 
rites  of  the  Church,  and  in  opposition  to 
no  fully  recognized  law.  At  least,  we 
know  ot  none  which  should  have  prevented 
an  independent  sovereign  with  full  right 
of  representation  in  all  European  courts 
from  marrying  any  person  he  chose,  un- 
less previously  married  or  within  forbid- 
den degrees  of  kinship.  Two  centuries 
ago,  the  grand  duke  would  doubtless  have 
made  his  bride  grand  duchess  ;  but  of  late 
years,  the  opposition  of  the  great  courts 
to  any  sovereign  or  royal  prince  marrying 
outside  the  royal  caste  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  bitterness  and  persistency.  The 
origin  of  that  opposition  is  no  doubt  pride 
of  birth,  a  feeling  common  to  all  classes 
in  all  monogamous  countries,  though 
nearly  unknown  in  countries  where  F>olyg- 
amy  is  the  religious  rule  —  it  is  not  quite 
unknown,  for  the  descendants  of  Mahom- 
med  and  Confucius  form  a  privile^jed  caste, 
and  Koolin  Brahmins  rank  above  all 
Hindoo  mankind  —  but  it  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  other  circumstances. 
The  approach  of  private  families  too 
closely  to  the  throne  has  been  found  very 
inconvenient  to  the  dynasties,  and  excess- 
ively obnoxious  to  their  sulDJccts.  The 
sovereign  feels  an  obligation  to  promote 
his  wife's  relations,  and  the  subjects  feel 
that  persons  who  were  till  yesterday  un- 
distinguished from  the  mass,  are  promot- 
ed, and  it  may  be  enriched,  by  pure  favor- 
itism, and  to  the  injury  of  tried  servants 
of  the  State,  In  Russia  atone  time  the 
system  was  pushed  so  far  that  the  czar- 
ina's relatives  formed  an  inner  court,  and 
friendship  for  them  or  opposition  to  them 
became  the  grand  dividing  line  between 
the  loyal  and  the  disaffected.  Moreover, 
the  sovereigns  have  a  direct  interest  in 
discouraging  marriage  among  their  more 
distant  relatives.  They  do  not  want  a 
whole  clan  of  princes  of  the  blood  such  as 
is  growing  up  in  Austria,  Russia,  and  even 
Germanv,  the  members  of  which  are  en- 
tirely  dependent  on  the  imperial  or  royal 
domain,  and  unless  they  are  successful 


soldiers,  can  have  nothing  to  do,  states- 
manship being  as  forbidden  to  them  as  all 
other  professions.  They  become  idle  no- 
bles, and  their  escapades  reflect  discredit 
upon  the  throne  itself.  A  certain  sanctity 
is  demanded  of  a  royal  family  if  it  is  to 
keep  its  rank,  and  no  such  attribute  can 
long  attach  to  a  numerous  clan  of  impecu- 
nious persons  compelled  by  law  to  veg- 
etable lives.  A  custom  has  therefore 
grown  up,  and  has  been  distinctly  favored 
by  the  dynasts,  of  treating  all  marriages 
between  princes  and  subjects  as  morga- 
natic, —  that  is,  as  legitimate  and  respect- 
able unions,  conveying  to  the  lady  and 
her  issue  no  kind  of  royal  rank.  The 
children  may  be  created  local  nobles  and 
accorded  any  manner  of  local  precedence, 
but  they  do  not  belong  to  the  great  Eu- 
ropean family,  and  do  not  therefore  depend 
as  burdens  upon  the  occupant  of  the 
throne. 

Under  this  system,  which  has  now  been 
worked  by  time  and  family  laws  into  a 
sort  of  code.  Prince  Alexanaer  of  Batten- 
berg  is  decidedly  not  royal ;  but  then  two 
very  curious  questions  arise.  First,  can 
anybody  make  him  royal  ?  Certainly,  in 
the  old  days,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  as 
Caesar  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and 
therefore  the  rightful  and  absolute  referee 
for  all  mankind,  could  have  done  so.  Not 
to  mention  numerous  cases  in  which  the 
Kaiser's  recognition  made  princes  pos- 
sessed of  territories  legal  kings,  e,g,<,  the 
house  of  Savoy,  the  house  of  Wittelsbach, 
and  the  Hohenzollerns,  there  is  at  least 
one  instance,  that  of  the  Fuggers,  the 
early  Rothschilds,  in  which  an  imperial 
decree  made  a  distinctly  plebeian  family 
ebenbiirtig^  —  that  is,  made  them  fully 
princes  in  the  sense  of  the  royal  caste. 
The  right  to  be  considered  royal,  and 
therefore  exempt  from  any  process  of  law, 
has  been  claimed  by  the  head  of  that  fam- 
ily, in  order  to  avoid  expulsion  as  a  Jesuit 
priest,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
We  do  not  suppose,  indeed,  that  the  pre- 
rogative as  it  existed  up  to  1806  would  be 
questioned  for  a  moment  by  any  historian 
or  competent  editor  of  the  Altnanach  de 
Gotha;  but  then,  does  the  prerogative 
exist  now  since  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
ceased  legally  to  exist,  and  if  so,  in  whose 
hands  does  it  rest.?  Can  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  for  instance,  confer  on  Prince 
Alexander  or  any  other  subject  not  already 
ebenbiirtig — for  there  would  be  difficult 
questions  about  some  Freiherrs  who  are 
neither  subjects  nor  recognized  mediatized 
princes  —  the  full  rank  of  royalty  ?  **  Cer- 
tainly not,"  we  believe  all  court  chamber- 
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lains  will  reply;  but  then,  what  is  the 
positiOQ  of  the  Beauharnais  family,  who 
are  in  France  ancient  nobles,  in  Bavaria 
Princes  of  Leuchtenberg,  and  in  Russia 
members  of  the  imperial  house?  Are 
they  fully  royal  ?  We  fancy  they  are  not 
in  Europe,  tliough  they  are  in  Russia,  be- 
cause the  head  of  the  house  has  repeatedly 
been  suggested  by  the  Russian  court  as  a 
candidate  who  might  be  elected  to  the 
Bulgarian  throne,  which  is  closed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  to  all  members  of  the 
greater  reigning  houses  of  Europe,  —  that 
is,  in  fact,  to  the  royal  families  of  the  sig- 
natory powers.  If,  therefore,  the  Prince 
of  Leuchtenberg,  who  is  actually  within 
the  succession  to  the  Russian  throne, 
though  at  an  immense  distance,  is  not 
barred  by  that  treaty,  because  he  is  not 
fully  ro\7L\f  a  fortiori  neither  can  Prince 
Alexander  become  so  unless  the  emperor 
Frederick  claims  to  sit  on  the  old  and 
universal  throne  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a 
claim  not  yet  put  forward. 

So  far,  judgment  must  go  against  the 
prince ;  but  then  another  and  much  more 
intricate  point  arises.  Prince  Alexander 
is  not  only  of  Battenberg,  but  of  Bulgaria. 
He  was  for  a  time  not  only  ruler  of  that 
State,  but  was  ruler  with  full  legal  title, 
with  complete  recognition  from  all  Eu- 
rope, and  with  the  right  of  transmitting 
the  throne  by  hereditary  succession. 
Does  not  that  constitute  royalty.^  If  it 
docs,  then  the  abdication  does  not  alter 
rank,  the  prince  only  being  without  do- 
minions, as  if  he  had  been  *' mediatized," 
like  scores  who  are  undoubtedly  royal ; 
but  then,  does  it.**  If  Bulgaria  had  been 
an  entirely  independent  State,  no  serious 
argument  could  be  held  on  such  a  ques- 
tion. A  recognized  sovereign  ranks  as  a 
sovereign,  and  his  own  pedigree  or  the 
size  of  his  dominions  makes  no  manner  of 
difference.  No  State  is  so  small  as  Mon- 
tenegro, but  Prince  Nicholas  is  an  inde- 
pendent monarch,  and  for  heralds'  pur- 
poses the  equal  of  Hapsburg  or  Bourbon. 
No  pedigree  can  be  inferior  to  that  of  the 
heirs  of  Bernadotte,  but  they  are  com- 
pletely admitted,  by  the  Almanack  as  well 
as  in  fact,  into  the  European  family.  If, 
therefore.  Prince  Alexander  was  ever  an 
independent  sovereign,  recognized  by  Eu- 
rope, he  is  royal,  and  the  question  of  his 
status  in  Europe  turns  entirely  upon  the 
exact  nature  of  his  relation  to  the  sultan 
of  Turkey.  That  he  was  a  vassal  of  the 
Ottoman  for  Roumelia,  is  certain,  and  is 
not  denied  ;  but  was  he  a  vassal  for  Bul- 
garia.'* All  Biilijarians  deny  it,  and  it  is 
excessively  difncult  to  dispute  their  con- 1 


tentioQ  except  by  the  use  of  definitions. 
which  would  make  every  prince  of  Ger- 
many who  has  lost  the  rignt  to  send  am- 
bassadors cease  to  be  royal.  Wherein 
lies  the  distinction  as  to  position  between 
the  principality  of  Bulgaria  and  the  prin- 
cipality of  Baden-Baden  ?  The  prince,  be 
it  remembered,  was  his  own  commander- 
in-chief  ;  went  to  war  with  Servia  at  his 
own  discretion,  —  a  right  not  possessed 
by  Baden-Baden  ;  summoned  his  own  Par- 
liament; and  punished  or  pardoned  for 
treason  at  his  own  discretion,  the  latter  a 
power  never  claimed  by  the  greatest  sub- 
ordinate sovereign  of  our  age,  the  East 
India  Company.  We  suppose  there  is 
some  distinction  affecting  European  rank 
between  a  prince,  say,  of  Waldeck  Pyr- 
mont  and  a  prince  of  Bulgaria;  but  lor 
the  life  of  us  we  cannot  tell  what  it  is,  and 
we  doubt  if  the  majority  of  the  few  men 
who  understand  the  European  etiquette, 
as  distinct  from  the  etiquette  of  any  single 
State,  can  tell  either.  The  whole  ques* 
tion  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  an  absurd- 
ity ;  but  it  is  affecting  grave  political 
interests,  and  is  by  no  means  so  free  from 
doubt  as  a  great  many  Germans  are  ready 
to  affirm.  They  have  a  right  to  defend 
their  own  idea  of  pedigree,  which  re- 
quires nobility  on  both  sides,  as  against 
the  English  and  Russian  one,  which  re- 
quires nobility  only  in  the  father;  but 
they  have  no  right  to  ignore  the  historic 
principle  that  a  recognized  sovereign, 
whatever  his  fate,  remains  always  royal  in 
rank.  The  queen  breaks  no  etiquette 
when  she  addresses  the  empress  Eugenie 
as  **  Majesty." 


From  The  Atheueanb 
COLERIDGE  NOTES. 

When  I  was  in  Jamaica  in  the  year 
1 841  I  met  with  a  young  general  prao* 
titioner  of  the  name  of  Porter,  who  was 
as  eager  a  student  of  Coleridge  as  I  was 
myself.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Oilman's  at  Highgate,  and  was  full  of 
anecdotes  of  the  poet.  He  had  wonderful 
stories  of  the  mar^nalia  written  by 
Coleridge  on  the  pages  of  the  circulating* 
library  books,  and  returned  all  unbeknown* 
There  were  also  a  lew  pieces  of  verse  by 
him.  Of  these  I  have  one  or  two  which 
have  not  to  my  knowledge  been  printed, 
and  I  give  them  as  I  copied  them  :  — 

'  I.  A  lady  having  asked  S.  T.  C.  to  write  In 
her  Album  he  inserted  some  very  beautiful 
verses ;  the  lady  expressed  her  dissatisfa^ioa 
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at  their  containing  no  allusions  to  herself  or 
her  country  —  America.  This  coming  to  Cole- 
ridge*s  cars  he  said  she  was  unworthy  good 
poetry,  and  one  evening  when  half  asleep 
composed  the  following,  to  the  tune  of  *'  Lul- 
laby:"— 

You  come  from  o'er  the  waters. 
From  famed  Columbia's  land, 

And  you  have  sons  and  daughters, 
Aod  money  at  command. 

But  I  live  in  an  island. 

Great  Britain  is  its  name, 
With  money  none  to  buy  land, 

The  more  it  is  the  shame. 

But  we  are  all  the  children 

Of  one  great  God  of  Love, 
Whose  mercy,  like  a  milldrain, 

Runs  over  from  above. 

Lullaby,  lullaby, 

Sugarplums  and  cates; 
Close  your  lids  peeping  eye, 

Bonny  baby  B-^s. 

t.  Ah  answer  to  *'  Swans  sing  bffore  ihty  du** 

**  A  jest,'*  cries  Jack,  ''without  a  sting. 

Past  obitum  can  no  man  sing." 

And  true  if  Jack  don't  mind  his  manners, 

And  leave  his  Atheistic  banners. 

Post  obitum  will  Jack  run  foul 

Of  such  sparks  as  can  only  funvl. 

3.  Epitaph  on  Wiiliam  HaMlHt. 

Under  this  stone  does  William  Hazlitt  lie, 

Who  valued  nought  that  God  or  man  could  give ; 

He  lived  as  if  he  never  thought  to  die. 
He  died  as  if  he  dared  not  hope  to  live. 

4.  To  Miss  A,  T. 

Verse,  pictures,  music,  thoughts  both  grave  and  gay, 
Remembrances  of  dear  ioved  friends  away. 
On  spotless  page  of  virgin  white  displayed-" 
Such  should  thy  Album  be,  for  such  art  thou,  sweet 
maid. 

5.  Sapphic  Ode^  written/or  Janus  Gilman^  juH, 

Here  is  Jem's  first  copy  of  nonsense  verses, 
All  in  the  antique  style  of  Mistress  Sappho, 
Latin  just  like  Horace  the  tuneful  Roman, 

Saph's  imitator. 

But  we  bards,  we  classical  lyric  Poets, 
Know  a  thing  or  two  in  a  scurvy  Planet, 
Don't  we,  now?     Eh,  brother  Horatius  Flaccust 

Tip  us  your  paw,  lad  I 

Here's  to  Mxcenas  and  the  other  worthies  I 
Rich  men  of  England,  would  ye  be  immortal, 
Patronize  genius,  giving  cash  and  praise  to 

Oilman  Jacobus. 

Oilman  Jacobus,  he  of  Merchant  Taylors', 
Minor  xtate,  ingenio  at  stupendus, 
Sapphic,  Heroic,  Elegiac,  what  a 

Versificator  I 

S.  T.  C 

6.  Acquaintance  many  and  conquaintance  few, 
But  for  inquaintance  I  know  only  two  — 
The  friend  I've  wept  with,  and  the  maid  I  woo. 

7.  There  was  an  answer  to  Rogers's 
poem  of  "The  Wish,"  which  had  caused 
great  excitement  among  the  Gilmans  ow- 
ing to  Rogers  having  unconsciously  sat 
through  a  long  visit  with  his  arm  on  the 
open  two  pages  on  which  his  own  poem 
and  the  parody  were  written  side  by  side. 
I  cannot  be  sure,  however,  whether  the 


parody  was  by  Coleridge  or  one  of  the 
Gilmans :  — 

**  The  Wish,''  by  Samtul  Rogers. 

Mine  be  a  cot  beside  a  hill, 

A  beehive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear; 
A  willowy  brook  that  turns  the  mill 

With  many  a  fall  shall  linger  there. 

The  swallow  oft  beneath  the  thatch 
Shall  twitter  from  her  claybuilt  nest; 

Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 

Around  the  ivied  porch  shall  strav 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  sips  tne  dew, 

And  Lucy  at  her  wheel  shall  sing 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 

The  village  church  among  the  trees, 

Where  first  our  marriage  vows  were  given, 

With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze. 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 

The  Wish  Enjoyed. 

So  damp  my  cot  beside  the  hill 
The  bees  have  ceased  to  soothe  my  car ; 

The  willowy  brook  that  turns  the  mill 
Is  turned  to  please  the  miller  near. 

The  swallow  housed  beneath  the  thatch 
Bedaubs  my  window  from  her  nest; 

Instead  of  pilgrims  at  my  latch, 
Beggars  and  thieves  disturb  my  rest 

From  out  the  ivy  at  my  door 

Earwigs  and  snails  are  always  crawling; 
Lucy  now  spins  and  sings  no  more 

Because  the  hungry  brats  are  squalling. 

To  village  church  with  priestly  pride 
In  vain  the  pointing  spire  is  given ; 

Lucy  with  Wesley  for  her  guide 
Has  found  a  shorter  road  to  Heaven. 

8.  In  1844  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  late  Mr.  Pickering,  of  Piccadilly,  who 
lent  me  a  copy  of  "  Omniana,"  by  Southey 
and  Coleridge,  iSt2,  two  small  volumes. 
This  copy  contained  several  MS.  notes  by 
Coleridge,  among  which  were  the  follow- 
ing:— 

§  60.  Small  Wii, 

The  pun  may  be  traced  from  its  minimum, 
in  which  it  exists  only  in  the  violent  intention 
and  desire  of  the  Punster  to  make'one.  This 
is  the  fluxion  or  prenascent  quantity,  the  In- 
finitesimal first  moment  or  differential  of  a 
Pun  —  as  that  of  the  man  who  hearins  Lincoln 
mentioned,  grumbling  most  gutturally,  shak- 
ing  his  head  and  writning  his  nose,  muttered 
—  *•  Z/«coln,  indeed  I  LiNCcoln  1  LINC-coln  1 
You  may  well  call  it  Zi///&-coln  1  (a  pause)  I 
never  was  so  bit  with  Bugs  in  a  place  in  my 
whole  Life  before."  Here  the  reason  —  1.^., 
vindictive  anger  striving  to  ease  itself  by  con- 
tempt, the  most  frequent  origin  of  Puns,  next 
to  that  of  scornful  triumph,  exulting  and  in* 
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suiting  (see  **Parad.  Lost,*'  vi.)f  or  cause  of 
the  impulse  or  itch  to  let  a  pun  —  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  Pun  itself,  which  the  man's 
wit  could  not  light  on.  This  therefore  is  the 
minimum.  At  the  other  extreme  lies  the  Pun 
polysyllabic  —  of  which  accept  the  following 
as  a  specimen :  — 

Two  Nobles  in  Madrid  were  straddling  side  by  side, 
Both  shamefully  diseased,  espying  whom  I  cried  — 
What  figures  these  men  make!  the  wight  that  Euclid 

cons 
Sees  plainly  that  they  are  Parallel  o'  pippy  Dons. 

S.  T.  C 

§  191.  Beards, 

On  the  miracle  of  a  female  saint  .S*.  Vuilge- 
fortis  Virgo y  barhcs  repenU  ettascentis  miraculo 
castitatem  tuetur.  Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra 
dixcrel  What!  can  nothing  be  one's  own? 
This  is  the  more  vexatious,  for  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  I  lost  a  legac>'  of  50/.  for  the  follow- 
ing epigram  on  my  godmother's  beard,  which 
she  had  the  barbarity  to  avenge  by  striking  me 
out  of  her  will :  — 

So  great  the  charms  of  Mrs.  Munday 

That  men  grew  rude  a  kiss  to  gain  ; 
This  so  provoked  the  Dame  that  one  day 

To  Pallas*  ixiwer  she  did  complain. 
Nor  vainly  she  addres^sed  her  prayer. 

Nor  vainly  to  that  Power  applied  ; 
The  Goddess  bade  a  length  of  hair 

In  deep  recess  her  muzzle  hide : 
Still  persevere !  to  love  be  callous  I 

For  1  have  your  petition  heard ; 
To  snatch  a  ki^s  were  vain  (cried  Pallas) 

Unless  you  first  should  shave  your  beard. 

S.  T.  C 

9.  From  Mr.  Porter  I  heard  the  .story 
of  Charles  Lamb  and  the  pudding.  Lamb 
came  one  afternoon  a  week  from  Enfield 
to  Highgate  to  see  Coleridge,  and  the 
dinner  was  always  arranged  so  that  it  was 
well  over  before  the  return  stap;e  coach 
arrived  at  the  door.  On  one  occasion 
something  had  interrupted  the  dinner, 
Lamb  was  not  ready  for  the  coach,  and 
got  into  it  with  his  mouth  full.  As  he  did 
so  a  woman  came  up  and  said,  "Is  there 
any  room  inside } "  "  No,  ni-niy  g-good 
woman,"  answered  Lamb.  **  That  last 
p-piece  of  p-pudding  filled  up  every 
chink." 

10.  The  following  is  printed  in  the 
«*  Keepsake  "  for  1829  or  1830,  but  it  has 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  republished  or 
recognized :  — 

To  a  Critic  who  quoted  an  isolated  passage^  and 
then  declared  it  unintelligible. 

Most  candid  critic,  what  if  I 
15y  way  of  joke  pluck  out  your  eye. 
And  holding  up  the  fragment  cry, 
**  Ha,  ha!  that  men  such  fools  should  bel 
Behold  this  shapeless  mass  !  and  he 
Who  own'd  it  dreamt  that  it  could  see !  "     | 
The  joke  were  mi?:hty  analytic  — 
But  should  you  like  it,  candid  critic  ?  ! 

S.  T.  Coleridge,      i 

G.  Grove,     i 


From  Blackwood* t  MasuiiM. 
THE  EVE  OF  ST.    JOHN. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  GUSTAT 

HARTWIG. 

[**  Watching  in  the  church  porch  for  death-omena  on 
the  Eves  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  John,  is  a  practice  that 
in  days  gone  by  was  much  in  use,  especially  amonsst 
young  people.  The  time  observed  was  from  elevea 
o*clock  at  night  until  one  in  the  morninz.  In  the  same 
year  it  was  supposed  that  the  ghosts  of  all  those  who 
were  to  die  the  next  year  would  pa^s  into  the  church.'* 
—  T.  F.  Thisblton  Dybk*s  "English  Folk-lore,*'  pi 
216.] 

Hushed  as  the  grave  is  the  village,  and  now 
from  the  belfry  tower, 
Booming  along  through  the  night  with  sul- 
len and  heavy  sound, 
The  church-clock's'  strokes  proclaim  the  ap- 
proach of  the  midnight  hour ; 
They  cease,  and  a  hush  as  of  death  again 
settles  all  around. 

On  through  the  silent  street  goes  a  man  to  the 
old  church  door, 
That  gleams  in  the  moon's  wan  rays  with  a 
shimmering  ghostly  light, 
And  behind,  him  he  casts,  as  he  goes,  a  fearful 
glance  evermore. 
Then  striding  swift  throuch  the  porch  he 
vanishes  out  of  the  night. 

Round  him  he  looks  to  see  where  he  may  be 
hidden  secure. 
Seeming  as  one  who  has  come  to  pillage 
and  not  to  pray; 
And  he  crouches  down  in  a  comer  out  of  the 
way  and  obscure. 
Where  never  a  beam  from  the  moon  to  light 
up  the  gloom  might  stray. 

Every  Eve  of  St.  John,  so  runneth  the  lecend 
old, 
Down  the  long  church  aisle  glideth  a  ghostly 
train. 
And  whoso  will  linger  there  till  the  last  stroke 
of  twelve  has  tolled. 
To  him  will  the  future  dark  be  manifest 
made  and  plain. 

Spectral  figures  he  sees  through  hazes  phan- 
tasmal peer. 
Before  him  the  phantoms  pass  of  those 
whom  already  the  doom 
Of  death  has  o'ershadowcd,  and  now,  even 
now,  their  graves  they  arc  near. 
Whose  forms  he  sees  and  he  knows,  as 
ward  they  move  through  the  gloom. 


Here  on  this  errand  has  he  come  in  sore 
guish  and  grief, 
And  if  before  him  shall  pass  that  troop 
phantasmal  and  dim, 
Then  Heaven,  he  hopes,  will  be  gracious  to 
him,  and  his  own  relief 
In  death  —  relief,  oh,  how  welcome  I— be 
thus  foretokened  to  him. 

For  death,  death  only,  can  lift  the  curse  that 
has  weighed  on  his  life 
For  vcars,  since  the  day  when  heaitbum- 
ings,  and  discord,  and  wranglings  loud. 
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Set  hopeless  division  up  *twixt  himseU  and 
the  once-loved  wife, 
To  whom  all  his  life  could  give  had  been  at 
the  altar  vowed. 

Anon  the  dread  midnight  hour  from  the  belfry 
begins  to  boom ; 
Bending    breathlessly  forward,   he  stares, 
witn  fear  stricken  white, 
To  pierce,  if  so  pierce  he  may,  through  the 
veil  of  his  hidden  doom, 
Then  backward  recoils,  for  lol   his  wife 
there  full  in  his  sight  1 

She  too  has  waited  there,  the  midnight  pro- 
cession to  sec, 
With  the  self-same  pain  in  her  heart,  the 
self-same  longing  to  steal 
Tidings  of  what  for  herself  stored  up  in  the 
future  may  be, 
To  sec  with  her  weary  eyes  what  the  Eve  of 
St.  John  might  reveal. 

Her  glance  on  her  husband  falls,  before  her 
as  in  a  scroll 
The  mysterv  is  unrolled  of  a  future  impend- 
ing ana  drear ; 
In  terror  she  sees,  although  still  there  was 
bitterness  hard  in  her  soul. 
The  doom  of  death  overhang  the  man  she 
once  held  so  dear. 

Backward    she    totters  —  the  features,  rigid 
and  pallid  and  drawn. 
Of  her  spouse  seem  to  hover  before  the  eyes 
of  her  startled  soul ; 
And,  as  the  dark  shadows  of  night  disappear 
in  the  light  of  the  dawn, 
So  rancor  and  wrath  died  away,  and  gentle* 
ness  over  her  stole. 

And  dayspring  began  to  arise  in  the  heart  of 
her  husband  as  well. 
He  thinks  of  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  so  soon 
in  her  grave  to  rest ; 
He  feels  his  heart  with  the  throb  of  quicker 
pulsations  swell, 
And  the  fires  of  a  love  long  quenched  are 
enkindled  anew  in  his  breast. 

Thus  once  more  as  of  old  the  ties  of  affection 
were  twined, 
Love  at  their  lorn  hearth-fire  a  sheltering 
welcome  found. 
Coming  back  as  the  exile  comes,  who  in  ban- 
ishment long  has  pined, 
To  the  home  in  the  land  of  his  sires,  that  to 
him  is  as  hallowed  ground. 

Brightly  the  days  went  by,  all  sunshine,  un- 
dimmed  by  a  tear. 
When  the  love  came  to  life  again,  that  late 
had  been  dead  to  the  core ; 
The  weeks  lengthened  out  into  months,  the 
months  ran  out  to  a  year. 
And  then  came  the  summer,  and  with  it  the 
Eve  of  St.  John  once  more. 


Silent    is  all  around,   the  church  glimmers 
white  in  the  sheen 
Of  the  moonbeams,  that  play  around,  like 
an  aureole  glory  fair, 
A  woman  and  man  that  may  in  the  arch  of  the 
porch  be  seen, 
Bendmg  with  souls  devout  low  on  their 
knees  in  prayer. 


«( 


that 


"Grant,  O  God,"  was  their  thought, 
we  for  yet  many  a  day 
May  enjoy  and  be  grateful  for  all  the  bless- 
ings we  owe  to  thy  grace, 
Till  that  shall  in  time  be  fulfilled,  which  to  us 
in  such  mystical  way 
At  midnight  when  spirits  walked  was  re- 
vealea  in  this  holy  place  1  " 

Theodore  Martin. 


From  Natnre. 
THE    AKKAS,    A    PYGMY    RACE    FROM 
CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Institute,  Professor  Flower  gave  a 
description  of  two  skeletons  of  Akkas, 
lately  obtained  in  the  Monbuttu  country, 
central  Africa,  by  Emin  Pasha,  and  by 
him  presented  to  the  British  Museum. 
Since  this  diminutive  tribe  was  discovered 
by  Schweinfurth  in  1870,  they  have  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  from  various 
travellers  and  anthropologists,  and  general 
descriptions  and  measurements  of  several 
living  individuals  have  been  published, 
but  no  account  of  their  osteological  char- 
acters has  been  given,  and  no  specimens 
have  been  submitted  to  careful  anatom- 
ical examination.  The  two  skeletons  are 
those  of  fully  adult  people,  a  male  and  a 
female,  but  unfortunately  neither  is  quite 
complete.  The  evidence  they  affora  en- 
tirely corroborates  the  view,  previously 
derived  from  external  measurements,  that 
the  Akkas  are  among  the  smallest,  if  not 
actually  the  smallest,  people  upon  the 
earth.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  skeletons  were  selected  in  any  way 
as  exceptional  specimens,  yet  they  are 
both  of  them  smaller  than  any  other  nor- 
mal skeletons  known,  smaller  certainly 
than  the  smallest  Bushman  skeleton  in 
any  museum  in  this  country,  and  smaller 
than  any  out  of  twenty-nine  skeletons  of 
the  diminutive  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman 
Islands,  of  which  the  dimensions  have 
been  recorded  by  Professor  Flower  in  a 
previous  paper  communicated  to  the  In- 
stitute. The  most  liberal  calculation  of 
the  height  of  these  two  skeletons  places 
that  of  the  male  at  about  an  inch  below 
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4  feet,  and  the  female  at  less  than  an  inch 
above.  We  may  say  4  feet,  or  1*219  me- 
tre, as  the  avera<jc  height  of  the  two,  while 
a  living  female  of  whom  Emin  Pasha  has 
sent  careful  measurements  is  but  1*164 
metre,  or  barely  3  feet  10  inches.  The 
results  previously  obtained  from  the  meas- 
urements of  about  half-a-dozen  living 
Akkas  are  not  quite  so  low  as  these,  va- 
rying  from  i'2i6  to  1*420,  and  give  a 
mean  for  both  sexes  of  1*356,  or  4  feet  si 
inches.  Schweinfurth's  original  measure- 
ments were  unfortunately  lost,  and  the 
numbers  since  obtained  are  quite  insuffi- 
cient for  establishing  the  true  average  of 
the  race,  especially  as  it  is  not  certain 
that  they  were  all  pure-bred  specimens. 

In  the  list  given  in  the  third  edition  of 
Topinard's  **  Anthropologic"  (1879),  only 
two  races  appear  which  have  a  mean 
height  below  1*500  metres,  viz.  the  Ne- 
gritos of  the  Andaman  Islands,  1*478,  and 
the  Bushmen,  1*404.  Of  the  real  height 
of  the  former  we  have  abundant  and  exact 
evidence,  both  from  the  living  individuals 
and  from  skeletons,  which  clearly  proves 
that  they  considerably  exceed  the  Akkas 
in  stature.  That  this  is  also  the  case  with 
the  Bushmen  there  is  little  doubt,  al- 
though the  measurements  of  this  dimin- 
utive race  are  less  numerous  and  carefully 
made. 

The  point  of  comparative  size  being 
settled,  it  remains  to  consider  to  what 
races  the  Akkas  are  most  nearly  allied. 
That  they  belong  in  all  their  essential  char- 
acteristics to  the  black  or  Negroid  branch 
of  the  human  species  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  in  fact  they  exhibit  all  the  essential 
characteristics  01  that  branch  even  to  ex- 
aggeration. With  regard  to  the  somewhat 
more  rounded  form  of  head  (the  cephalic 


index  in  these  examples  being  74*4  and 
77*9  respectively),  Hamy  has  long  since 
pointed  out  that  in  equatorial  Afnca,  ex- 
tending from  the  west  coast  far  into  the 
interior,  are  scattered  tribes  of  negroes, 
distinguished  from  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  continent  by  this  spe- 
cial cranial  character,  as  well  as  by  their 
smaller  stature.  The  Akkas  are  grouped 
by  Hamy  and  Quatrefages  as  members  of 
this  race,  to  which  the  distinctive  name 
of  Negrillo  has  been  applied.  Their 
small  size  has  naturally  led  some  anthro- 
pologists, including  Schweinfurth,  to  ally 
them  to  the  diminutive  African  race  in- 
habiting the  southern  part  of  the  conti- 
nent—  the  Bushmen;  but  beyond  certain 
characters  met  with  in  the  whole  Negroid 
branch,  including  the  frizzly  hair,  there  is 
little  in  common  between  them.  The 
Bushmen  are  a  very  strongly  marked  race, 
and  both  their  external  appearance  and 
osteological  characters  are  so  exceptional 
that  they  can  never  be  confounded  with 
any  other.  The  natives  of  the  Andaman 
Islands  have  also  very  distinctive  charac- 
ters, which  they  do  not  share  with  the 
Akkas,  whose  position  all  recent  investi- 
gations show  to  be  that  assigned  to  them 
by  Hamy  as  members  of  the  Negrillo  di- 
vision of  the  Negroid  branch  of  mankind. 
It  is  possible  that  these  people  gave  origin 
to  the  stories  of  pygmies  so  common  in 
the  writings  of  the  Greek  poets  and  histo- 
rians, and  whose  habitations  were  often 
placed  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The 
name  "Akka,"  by  which,  according  to 
Schweinfurth,  the  tribe  now  call  them- 
selves, has,  singularly  enough,  been  read 
by  Mariette  Pasha  by  the  side  of  a  por- 
trait of  a  dwarf  on  a  monument  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  empire.; 


Snow  Clothing.  —  Seventy  to  eighty  de- 
grees below  zero,  /.^.,  thirty  to  forty  degrees 
below  the  freezing-point  of  mercury,  is  a  tem- 
perature we  can  scarcely  contemplate  without 
a  shudder,  yet  such  was  endured  in  Siberia  by 
Captain  \Vig?»ins  and  his  crew  last  October. 
It  is  in  such  a  climate  as  this  that  the  benefi- 
cence of  snow  is  fully  manifested.  The  snow 
falls  heavily  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  while 
the  surface  of  the  ground  has  not  yet  fallen 
below  thirty-two  degrees,  the  snow  itself  being 
at  about  that  temperature,  or  say  thirty  de- 


grees. The  feathery  cr>'stals  and  the  air  thej 
entangle  are  nearly  absolute  non-conductors 
of  heat,  and  constitute  the  most  effective  of 
all  possible  clothing.  Thus  the  soil  in  such 
countries  never  falls  to  so  low  a  minimum 
tem])eraturc  as  it  occasionally  reaches  in  En- 
gland when  we  have  a  temperature  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  degrees  over  naked  ground.  Hence 
the  paradox  of  Siberian  vegetation,  which  is 
so  luxuriant  in  the  summer,  when  the  heat  ol 
the  long  days  is  very  intense. 
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MATTHEW   ARNOLD,   ETC. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


Past  in  a  moment ;  passed  away, 

The  finest  spirit  of  the  day ; 

Past  in  the  full  meridian  sense 

Of  masterful  intelligence : 

The  thought  that  struck,  the  wit  that  played 

With  measured  aim,  with  tempered  blade, 

The  hand  that  with  new  laurels  hung 

The  temple  of  the  mother-tongue, 

The  soul  that  nursed  the  inner  fire 

Which  radiates  from  Apollo's  lyre, 

And  crowns  his  favorites,  now  as  then. 

Among  the  foremost  sons  of  men ; 

And  through,  above,  and  o'er  them  all 

The  heart  that  only  friends  recall. 

Though  his  the  memory  that  lends 

To  all  who  knew  him,  touch  of  friend's  I 

Of  open  brow  and  cheery  mien. 

Earnest  and  playful  and  serene. 

Brightest  —  where  duller  man  may  roam  — 

In  the  divine  repose  of  home. 

Even  as  he  lived,  he  passed  from  sight, 

In  all  the  fulness  of  the  li^ht; 

And,  never  crossed  by  twilight  ray, 

The  radiant  spirit  flashed  away. 

**  Call  no  man  happy  till  he  die;  " 
Thrice  happy  he,  then,  we  reply : 
Even  here  on  earth  this  mortal  gone 
His  immortality  puts  on ; 
For  far  beyond,  and  far  behind, 
Shall  live  his  legacy  of  mind, 
A  throbbing  pulse  of  English  thought. 
Quick  with  the  lessons  that  he  taught. 
Thrice  happy  he,  whose  buoyant  youth 
In  light  of  Beauty  sought  for  Truth, 
Showed  stars  that  guide  to  eyes  that  shine. 
High-priest  of  Beauty's  inmost  shrine. 
And  —  whercsoe'er  new  worships  tend  — 
Ensued  his  goddess  to  the  end  I 
Hard  pleaded  he  for  those  hard  bound 
In  life's  dull  places'  dreariest  round. 
And  to  the  longing  listener  showed 
How  Beauty  decks  the  ugliest  road ; 
Forever,  in  the  rushing  race. 
He  claimed  for  her  her  quiet  place. 
Bade  Science,  on  her  march  of  pride, 
Yet  list  the  scholar  at  her  side. 
And  grasping  all,  her  world  to  be, 
Pause  at  the  fount  of  Castaly. 

His  was  the  gift,  nor  sting  nor  smart 
To  lend  to  Raillery's  keenest  dart; 
Since  on  his  cradle  Humor  smiled. 
He  played  with  Humor  like  a  child. 
Yet,  to  a  great  soul's  instinct  true, 
Taught  greater  lessons  than  he  knew. 
How  were  his  high  imaginings 
Impatient  of  all  meaner  things. 
Of  petty  words  and  petty  deeds. 
And  petty  clash  of  kindred  creeds, 
Which,  darkening  counsel  for  a  name, 
In  all  unsamcncss  are  the  same,  — 
Till  all  the  jars  and  wars  outworn 
Stirred  the  clear  spirit  into  scorn, 
To  seek  bevond  some  worldless  sun 
The  One  in  All  —  the  All  in  One  1 


Was  this  unf aith  ?    Not  he  who  erst 
His  walk  with  God  on  Rydal  nursed, 
And  votary-wise  young  Arnold  won. 
Would  for  such  doubt  disclaim  his  son. 
High  quest  can  ask  no  nobler  lot ; 
What  ardent  nature  questions  not  ? 

So,  softly  on  the  closing  time 
Scarce  died  away  the  Sunday  chime, 
And  on  the  brave  life  overpast 
The  quiet  church-door  closed  the  last  I 
Truth's  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou, 
And  Love  thine  only  mystery  now. 

Herman  Merivalb. 

Wimbledon,  April,  1888.  Spectator. 


HORACE,  BOOK  II.,  ODE    17. 

CUR  ME  QUERELIS. 

TO  MiSCBMAS  SICK.* 

I. 

Kill  me  not  with  that  boding  sigh  1 
It  pleaseth  not  th'  immortal  gods,  nor  me. 
That  thou,  my  glory  and  my  stay,  shoold'st 

die. 
And  I,  Maecenas  1  live.     If  Destiny 
Untimely  snatch  my  dearer  half  in  thee, 
Why  should  the  widowed  fragment  of  oar  soal 
Survive,  no  longer  loved,  no  longer  whole? 

IL 

No  perjured  soldier-oath  I  swore; 
We  go,  we  go  together ;  one  sad  day 

Shall  bear  our  linked  souls  away 
In  death  unsevered,  comrades  evermore. 

Nol  not  Chimxra's  fiery  breath. 
Nor  Gyas  rising  from  his  living  death 
Could  rend  my  life  from  thine;  could  violate 
Th'  eternal  law  of  Justice  and  of  Fate. 

in. 

Whatever  planet  on  my  natal  hour 

Looked  down  to  bless  or  ban,  that  star. 

Libra  or  Scorpio,  or  the  power 
Of  Capricornus,  tyrant  of  the  western  sea. 
Joins  us  by  mystic  bond.     Jove's  radiant  sign 
Saved  thee  from  Saturn's  influence  malign. 
And  stayed  the  rushing  wings  of  Destiny: 
Thrice  in  the  theatre  the  jubilant  crowd 
Shouted  to  thee  their  gratulation  loud : 
Me,  too,  th'  ill-omened  tree 

Had  crushed,  but  Faunus  ever  swift  to  save 
Glad  Hermes'  votaries,  with  strong  hand  de- 
layed 

The  ruin  as  it  fell.     For  thee 
Let  victims  bleed,  and  votive  temples  rise, 
A  spotless  lamb  shall  be  my  sacrifice. 

Temple  bar.  STEPHEN  DE  VeRE. 

*  Maecenas  died  A.U.C.  74$.  Horace,  true  to  his 
'*  non  perfidum  sacramentum,"  survived  hia  oolf 
three  weeks. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
ISLAM   AND  CIVILIZATION. 

The  recent  controversy  as  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Islam  and  Christianity 
raises  issues  deeper  and  wider  than  the 
so-called  "religious  world."  It  is  not 
Christianity  alone,  but  civilization  which 
is  involved  in  the  issue.  I  believe  that 
under  Christianity  alone  can  man  reach 
the  perfect  development  of  his  nature. 
But  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome 
proves  abundantly  that  a  very  high  degree 
of  civilization  is  possible  under  pagan- 
ism. My  charge  against  Islam,  therefore, 
is  not  merely  that  it  is  a  religion  funda- 
mentally and  irreconcilably  opposed  to 
Christianity,  but  that  it  can  be  proved  to 
be  essentially  and  historically  incompati- 
ble with  civilization;  that  the  nation  or 
the  tribe  that  adopts  it  passes  under  a 
blight  which  arrests  its  development,  and 
makes  it,  while  it  remains  loyal  to  Islam, 
incapable  of  progress.  Islam  can  raise 
to  its  own  level  tribes  lower  than  itself  in 
the  scale  of  humanity^  but  this  it  does  at 
the  terrible  cost  of  petrifying  them  at  that 
level  forever  —  the  level,  that  is,  of  the 
barbarous  Arabs  of  Mahomed*s  day.  For, 
except  in  the  matter  of  idolatry  and  in- 
fanticide, Islam,  as  we  find  it  in  Mecca, 
its  metropolis,  is  not  in  advance  of  the 
social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
Arabs  of  that  time  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
Koran  claims  to  be  the  last  declaration  of 
the  divine  will  to  man,*  it  follows  that  any 
progress  beyond  the  Koran  is  not  only 
superfluous,  but  impious  in  addition.  And 
the  history  of  Islam  all  over  the  world 
proves  to  demonstration  that  what  .was 
antecedently  to  be  expected  has  in  fact 
occurred.  Out  of  a  crowd  of  witnesses  I 
need  quote  only  one  who  is,  on  this  point, 
perhaps  the  first  of  living  authorities  :  — 

That  the  adoption  of  Islam  may  be,  and  in 
fact  is,  a  real  benefit  and  an  uplifting  to  savage 
tribes,  amongst  whom  the  lowest  and  most 
brutalizing  forms  of  fetichism  would  else  pre- 
dominate, does  not  admit  of  doubi.  Anthro- 
pophagy, human  sacrifices,  and  other  kindred 
horrors  have  thus  been  banished  by  Mahom- 

*  **L' ultima  edizione  de'  comandi  del  Creatore 
scriica  ab  eiemo  ;  recitata  a  brani  dali'  angioio  Gabriele 
all'  apostolo  iloterato,  il  quale  vienia  ripetendo  la  rive- 
laxione,  e  si  chiamolla  Kor&n,  ossia  lettura."  (Amari, 
Storia  dei  Mu«ulmani  di  Sictlia,  i.  51.) 


etan  teaching  from  whole  tracts  of  Africa ;  and 
so  far  is  well.  But  no  less  does  experience 
show  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  tribe,  the  na- 
tion, that  casts  in  its  lot  with  Islam,  is  stricken 
as  by  a  blight ;  its  freshness,  its  plasticity  dis- 
appear first ;  then  its  vigor,  then  its  reparative 
and  reproductive  power,  and  it  petrifies  or 
perishes.  With  the  abstract  and  theoretical 
merits  of  monotheism  or  polytheism,  Islam  or 
Christianity,  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  but  this 
much  is  certain,  that  within  the  circle  of  the 
Philippine  archipelago  itself  —  not  to  seek 
examples  further  away  —  the  contrast  between 
the  Mahometan  villages  of  the  southernmost 
islands  and  the  Christian  ones  elsewhere  is 
very  remarkable,  nor  by  any  means  favorable 
to  the  former.* 

Mr.  Gifford  Palgrave,  who  bears  this 
testimony,  is  an  unexceptionable  witness. 
After  taking  the  highest  honors  at  Ox- 
ford, he  spent  some  years  in  India  as  a 
soldier,  after  which  he  left  the  army  and 
became  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  Syria  ;  then 
he  made  his  well-known  journey  through 
the  least-known  parts  of  Arabia ;  and  the 
rest  of  his  life  has  nearly  all  been  spent 
in  official  positions  or  as  a  traveller  in 
Musulman  lands  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  And  so  familiar  is  he  with  the 
Musulman  system  and  the  Arab  tongue, 
that  he  has  been  himself,  he  tells  us,  more 
than  once  "invested  for  the  nonce  with 
the  character  and  duties  of  imam,  and  as 
such  has  conducted  the  customary  congre- 
gational worship."  This  was  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Arabia,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives  he  was  "a  Muslim  of  general  good 
character,  and  of  a  more  than  average  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Koran  and  the  stated 
forms  of  prayer."  t  ^^  ^s  evident  that 
Mr.  Palgrave  has  no  prejudices  against 
Islam,  and  indeed  he  tells  us  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted  above  from  his  recently  pub- 
lished volume  that  his  present  attitude 
towards  all  religions.  Christian  and  non- 
Christian,  is  that  of  a  neutral  student  and 
observer.  It  would  be  difiicult  to  find  a 
witness  better  qualified  by  study,  by  large 
and  varied  experience,  and  by  what  the 
late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  calls  "the  requisite 
indifference,"  to  pronounce  on  the  practi- 

*  Ulysses:  or,  Scenes  and  Studies  in  Many  Lands. 
By  W.  Gifford  Palgrave,  H.  M.  Minister  Resident  in 
Uruguay,  p.  155.  Cf.  Pears'*  Fall  of  Constantinople, 
pp.  22-4. 

t  Essays  on  Eastern  Questions,  p.  ia6. 
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cal  results  of  Islam.  And  Mr.  Palgrave*s 
judgment  is  that  Islam  means  moral  and 
intellectual  petrifaction  or  death  to  the 
tribe  or  nation  which  adopts  it. 

But  we  are  not  dependent  in  this  matter 
on  individual  testimony,  however  eminent. 
Si  rcquiris  monumentum^  circumspice. 
We  are  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses. Every  land  that  has  embraced 
Islam  has  been  smitten  with  decay.  Look 
at  Turkey.  The  learned  Professor  Pa- 
parrigopoulos  of  Athens  has  concentrated 
in  a  sentence  the  witherin^if  effect  of  Mus- 
ulman  domination  in  what  is  now  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  annual  revenue  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire  was  ;^i30,ooo,ooo 
sterling  ♦  Yet  at  that  time  not  only  was  the 
Eastern  Empire  greatly  impoverished  by 
the  rava<?es  of  the  Crusades,  but  the  chief 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  with  its  flourishing 
cities,  had  been  wrested  from  her  by  Islam. 
The  revenue  of  the  Turkish  Empire  to-day 
is  less  than  ;^i8,ooo,ooo  sterling,  and  it  is 
steadily  declining. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  por- 
tentous fact.?  Not  to  soil,  or  climate,  or 
lack  of  natural  resources.  Turkey  pos- 
sesses all  the  conditions  favorable  to  ag- 
ricultural and  commercial  prosperity  in  a 
degree  surpassing  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world ;  climate,  geographical 
position,  fertility  of  soil,  convenient  chan- 
nels of  exportation.  Possessing  the  cli- 
mates, it  yields  the  fruits  and  products  of 
all  the  zones.  Astride  on  Europe  and 
Asia,  it  owns  the  richest  territories  on 
both  continents,  and  is  still  sovereign  over 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  coun- 
try abounds  in  lakes,  is  indented  by  nu- 
merous bays  and  gulfs,  and  washed  by  six 
seas,  all  of  which  offer  it  rare  advantages 
for  maritime  commerce.  It  is,  in  addition, 
intersected  by  broad  and  deep  rivers  ready 
to  bear  its  produce  to  the  sea.  In  no 
country  of  the  world  have  the  gifts  of  God 
been  lavished  in  richer  profusion.  In 
none  have  they  been  so  grossly  and  sys- 
tematically abused  by  the  folly  of  man. 
The  silence  of  desolation  now  broods  over 
vast  regions  which  were  once  thickly  peo- 
pled, well  cultivated,  abounding  in  flour- 
ishing cities  and  rejoicing  in  an  advanced 
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civilization.  Territories  which  formerly 
supported  the  capitals  of  ancient  king* 
doms  —  Pergamos,  Sardis,  Cyzica,  Pru- 
slum,  Troy,  Nicomedia,  and  many  more  — 
have  been  reduced  by  Islam  to  cheerless 
solitudes,  broken  at  intervals  by  the  tents 
of  nomad  Kurds  or  man-stealing  Turko- 
mans. According  to  Ubicini,  a  cultivated 
Roumanian  who  spent  twenty  years  in  the 
civil  administration  of  the  Porte  and  wrote 
after  the  Crimean  war  in  defence  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  the  annual  produce  of 
corn  in  Asia  Minor  was  then  estimated  at 
twenty-five  million  Turkish  kil^s,  repre- 
senting in  value  about  j£3,ooo,ooo.  He 
thinks  that  this  amount  might  easily  be 
increased  tenfold  **  if  the  great  productive- 
ness  of  the  soil  were  turned  to  account." 
**  The  same  remark,"  he  adds,  "  applies  to 
all  other  productions  which  serve  for  local 
consumption  or  for  exportation.***  But 
instead  of  increase,  during  the  last  forty 
years  there  has  been  an  accelerating  de- 
crease. "  The  decay  of  every  kind  of  man- 
ufacture has  kept  p^ce  with  the  decline  of 
agriculture.  Diarbekir  and  Broussa,  once 
so  famous  for  their  velvets,  satins,  and  silk 
stuffs,  have  been  ruined.  So  have  Aleppo 
and  Bagdad.  Turkey  abounds  also  in 
mineral  wealth.  It  possesses  copper  mines 
which  yield  thirty  per  cent,  of  ore,  while 
the  best  British  mines,  I  believe,  yield  no 
more  than  ten  per  cent.  And  there  is  coal 
in  abundance  within  easy  access  of  iron 
and  copper  mines.  In  Asia  Minor  alone 
eighty-four  mines  were  in  regular  opera- 
tion when  the  country  came  under  the 
rule  of  Islam.  The  number  now  worked 
is,  I  am  told,  under  a  dozen,  and  even 
these  yield,  under  Turkish  mismanage- 
ment, but  a  fraction  of  their  wealth.*' 

The  history  of  the  Turkish  Empire  un- 
der Musulman  rule  is  the  history  of  Islam 
always  wherever  it  has  wielded  indepen* 
dent  sway.  Look  at  that  vast  region 
known  of  old  as  Iran,  embracing  roodeni 
Persia  and  the  ancient  Sogdiana,  which  is 
described  by  Persian  writers  as  "the  par* 
adise  of  Asia."  '*  Before  the  invasion  of 
the  Saracens,"  says  Gibbon,  "Carismet 
Bokhara,  Samarcand,  were  rich  and  popu- 
lous under  the  yoke  of  the  shepherd  kings 
of  the  north,"  who  of  course  were  not 

*  Lettret  sur  la  Turqute,  i.,  p.  joy. 
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Musulmans.  When  the  Saracensarrivetl, 
uilh  Ihe  Koran  in  one  hand  and  the  sivord 
in  the  oiher,  ihey  found  nourishing  cities, 
lands  well  cultivated,  and  the  art  of  gar- 
dening brought  to  great  jierfection.  "The 
mutual  wants  of  India  and  Europe,"  con- 
tinues Gibbon,  "  were  supplied  by  the  dil- 
igence of  the  Sogdiana  merchants,  and  Ihe 
inestimable  art  of  transforming  linen  into 
paper  has  been  diffused  from  the  manu- 
facture of  Samarcand  over  the  western 
world."  *  This  was  before  the  sanguinary 
mi.ssionaries  of  Islam  invaded  and  con- 
quered  Sogdiana.  Those  "  naked  robbers 
of  Ihe  desert,"  as  Gibbon  calls  them, 
brought  no  civilization  of  any  kind  with 
them,  and  being  a  mere  horde  of  barbarian 
and  fanatical  freebooters,  without  learning, 
arts,  or  knowledge  of  civil  administi^tion, 
they  were  obliged,  as  afterwards  in  Hin- 
dustan, Turkey,  and  Spain,  to  leave  the 
work  of  administration  and  education  to 
the  natives  among  whom  ihey  sellled.  To 
this  fact,  and  not  to  Saracenic  influence,  is 
due  the  subsequent  prosperity  under  the 
rule  of  Islam.  In  Ihe  body  politic  as  in 
the  human  frame  Ihe  germ  of  a  fatal  dl<i- 
ease  develops  slowly  or  rapidly  according 
to  the  vigor  of  the  germ  and  the  nature  of 
the  organism  which  it  invades.  On  the 
one  hand,  a  small  and  sickly  organism  is 
more  easily  mastered  than  a  large  and 
powerful  one;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
poison  may  lose  some  of  its  force  by  in- 
termixlure  with  foreign  elements.  This 
was  the  case  with  Islam  in  Iran.  It  found 
there  civilization  of  a  high  order,  due  to 
the  combined  influences  of  Zoroas  Irian  ism, 
Buddhism,  Greek  culture  and  philosophy 
introduced  through  Alexander's  invasion, 
and  Christian  influences  by  means  of  a 
considerable  influx  of  Nestorlans  and 
Monophysiles,  many  of  whom  found  em- 
ployment at  Ihe  courts  of  the  Abbaside 
caliphs,  and  to  whom  are  mainly  due  the 
translations  of  Aristotle  and  other  Greek  ' 
authors  into  Arabic.  i 

These  are  the  sources,  entirely  foreign  I 
to  Islam,  to  which  must  be  traced  the 
Musulman  renaissance  in  Bokhara.  Merv, 
Samareand,  Bagdad,  and  other  centres  of 
civilization  under  Maliomedan  rule,  .^n 
acute  and  learned,  and  withal  very  sym- 1 
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pathetic  student  and  critic  of  Mahomed 
and  his  syslem,  thus  summarizes  the  con- 
quest of  Iran  by  the  Arabs  and  the  reflex 
influence    of    that   conquest  on  the  in- 


To  understand  the  relations  of  Musulm! 
^ligious  and  inlelleclual  freedom,  v 


I  Persia  on  the  Arab  mind.  W  hen  the  invaders 
took  the  capital  city  of  KhosrQ  they  did  not 
I  know  Ihe  value  of  booty.  Some  offered  to 
exchange  gold  for  silver,  and  others  mistook 
camphor  for  sulphur.  They  came  like  swarms 
of  half-slarved  locusts  to  devour  Ihe  land. 
They  were  the  banditti  of  the  desert,  with  no 
culture  but  the  inspiration  of  Ihe  clans.  The 
I  only  idea  of  government  in  these  tribes  was 
!  Ihe  leadership  oE  age  and  valor,  as  represented 
,  in  the  sheikh,  wilh  a.  natural  mixture  of  hered- 
itary respect.  On  the  death  of  Mahomed  they 
broke  into  rebellion.  Islam  really  came  on 
Ihe  world  like  a  fierce  descent  of  desert  clans 
on  iheir  foes.  .  .  .  Mahomed's  ideal  of  gov- 
ernment was  just  to  send  his  governors  through 
Arabia  to  establish  Islam,  and  then  lo  collect 
tributes  from  Ihe  i»or,  in  camels  and  sheep, 
also  as  plunder  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his 
campaign.  [Under  these  circumstances]  it 
was  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  founders  of 
the  Musulman  Empire  in  the  East  to  adopt, 
in  the  main,  the  financial  and  administrative 
experience  of  their  more  cultured  subjects. 
.  .  .  Arabic  names,  customs,  language,  rites, 
penetrated  the  Empire;  but  under  their  ex- 
ternal forms  appeared  the  native  ideas  and 
methods.  .  .  .  Persians  were  the  leaders  and 
shapets  of  Islamic  culture.  The  simple  Arabs 
learned  of  these  larger  brains  and  more  sensu- 
ous imaginations  music,  archilecture,  sculp- 
ture, philosophy,  wine,  and  fine  apparel. 
I'ersians  were  Ihe  teat  founders  and  teachers 
of  the  great  academic  clubs  and  schools.* 

The  inevitable  result  followed.  "The 
splendid  structure,  that  had  arisen  by  the 
genius  and  wealth  of  Persia  upon  the 
great  homestead  of  autocratic  empires  — 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  Greek  — 
vanished  like  a  mirage  of  the  desert." 
The  flower  and  fruitage  which  flourished 
for  a  season  were  no  offspring  of  Islam. 
On  the  contrary,  I  jlam  gnawed  as  a  para- 
site at  the  roots,  till  the  whole  withered 
and  perished,  and  over  the  ruins  rose  in 
rank  luxuriance  the  savage  barbarism 
of   the   khanates  of  central  Asia.     Islam 
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y  recognized,  with  the  sure  instinct 
If-pre.itr  vat  ion,  that  it  could  not  live 
in  UDion  with  civilization  and  free  thought, 
and  it  waged  a  relentless  war  accordlnglj- 
on  all  that  intellectual  efflorescence  in  Sag- 
diana,  Hindustan,  and  Spain,  which  super- 
ficial writers  have  put  down  to  its  own 
credit.  "  Destruction  to  the  philosophers  " 
became  the  watchword  of  this  reactionary 
crescentade  against  every  attempt  at  in- 
tellectual or  moral  process  beyond  the 
Koran.  In  the  words  of  the  friendly  writer 
already  quoted:  — 

From  Bagdad  to  Spain  raged  the  fires  of 
Musulman  inquisition.  The  great  physicians, 
scientist!!,  and  metaphysicians,  to  whom  Ihc 
world  owts  a  debt  that  can  never  be  cancelled, 
were  exiled,  imprisoned,  silenced,  enecuicd, 
and  their  writings  destroyed,  hy  barbarians 
like  the  Almohades  in  Spain,  and  the  later 
Abbasides  in  Iran. 

Averro^s  was  excommunicated  and 
exiled  from  Spain,  and  the  same  fate,  or 
worse,  befell  other  Musulman  reformers 
throughout  the  wide  realm  of  Islam. 

As  It  was  in  Spain,  so  it  was  in  Hindus- 
tan. There  also  the  Muslim  invaders 
found  themselves  a  smalt  minority  in  the 
midst  of  a  teeming  population,  established 
institutions,  and  an  old  civilization.  Bar- 
barians themselves,  they  had  the  wit  to 
employ  educated  natives  in  the  work  of 
administration;  and  the  splendor  of  the 
Mf^ul  Empire  is  as  little  due  to  Islam  as 
is  that  of  the  Turkish  and  Mongol  dynas- 
ties in  central  Asia,  The  exquisite  archi- 
tecture which  wasreared  under  the  shadow 
of  Islam  in  India  was  not  the  product 
of  Musulman  genius  or  Musulman  craft. 
What  Fergusson  says  of  one  of  the  Mus- 
ulman dynasties  of  India  is  true  of  them 
all:  — 

A  nation  of  soldiers  encamped  for  conquest, 
anti  that  onlv,  they  had  of  course  brought 
with  them  neither  artists  nor  architects.  .  .  . 
At  the  same  lime  they  found  among  their  new 
subjects  an  infinite  number  of  artists  capable 
of  carrying  out  any  design  that  might  be  pro- 
pounded to  them." 

"  There  arc  few  things  more  startling,'' 
he  says  elsewhere  (p.  602), "  than  the  rapid 
decline  of  taste  that  set  in  "as  soon  as  the 
Musulman  rulers  discarded  native  artists 
in  favor  of  Musutmans. 

Mr.  Keene,  a  retired  Indian  civilian, 
bears  simil.ir  testimony  in  his  "Turks  in 
India  "{p.  10).  So  long  as  the  Musulmans 
"  confined  themselves  to  making  known 
their  wants  and  providing  money  to  meet 
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the  estimates,  there  was  no  want  of  skilful 
artificers  to  build  mosques,  mansions,  and 
mortu.iry  monuments  such  as  have  never 
been  surpassed.  Hut  when  they  ca.shiered 
the  indigenous  workmen  and  took  in  hand 
to  build  tor  themselves,  they  produced 
works  which  are  only  remarked  for  their 
vulgarity." 

And  in  India  as  everywhere  else  Islam 
proved  equallv  ruinous  to  anything  like  a 
righteousadmmistralion  of  justice.  What 
Sir  William  Hunter,  a  standard  authority, 
says  of  Bengalis  true  universally  in  every 
country  where  Islam  reigns  supreme  :  — 

[The  Musulmans  of  Bengal]  assert  that  we 
obtained  the  adniinislralion  of  Bengal  on  the 
nnderstandinji!  that  we  would  carry  out  the 
Musulman  system,  and  ttiat  as  soon  ai  we 
foimd  ourselves  strong  enough  we  broke 
through  this  engagement  Our  reply  is  that 
when  we  came  to  look  into  the  Mahomedan 
adniinislration  of  Bengal  we  found  it  so  or»e- 
Rided,  so  corrupt,  so  absolutely  shocking  to 
every  principle  of  humanity,  that  we  should 
hive  been  a  disgrace  to  civilization  had  we 

But  the  palmary  instance  of  those  who 
maintain  that  Islam  has  been  and  is  a 
great  factor  in  the  education  and  civility 
tion  of  mankind  is  Moorish  Spain.  Let 
us  try  that  case  by  what  Bacon  calls  the 
exfierimenlum  cruch  —  the  test  of  the 
tinger-post.  The  Moors  crossed  into  Spain 
as  a  band  of  illiterate  marauders.  Wbea 
thev  recrossed.  centuries  afterwards,  to 
their  native  habitat  they  quickly  relapsed 
into  their  primitive  barbarism.  How  it 
this  to  be  accounted  for?  Whither  does 
the  finger-post  point  as  the  source  and 
home  of  Moorish  civilization?  To  IsUin 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  Christianity  and 
Judaism  on  the  other?  To  the  latter  un- 
doubtedly. Islam,  obeying  the  law  of 
evolution,  begins  to  revert  to  its  original 
type  the  moment  it  escapes  from  elevating 
and  controlling  contact  with  inAueDcea 
higher  than  its  own  barbarism.  Tbe 
slrcnm  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source, 
and  Islam  can  never  of  itself  rise  higher 
than  the  moral  and  intellectual  level  ol  its 
founder  and  prophet.  The  Muslim  pran 
daily  towards  IVIecca,  and  higher  than  toe 
social  and  political  statui  of  Mecca  no 
follower  of  Mahomed,  who  is  true  to  the 
f.iith  and  example  of  his  pattern  man, 
as  every  orthodox  Muslim  must  be,  can 
ever  rise.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
friendly  critics  of  Islam  has  remarked  on 
the  "singular  fact,  that  Arabia  itself  has 
never  been  the  theatre  of  that  new  glOTt" 

I  *  Indian  Mainliuu,  p.  lA],  Ird  adidiM. 
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which  irradiated  Arab  rule  in  Spain  and 
Sicily.  And  he  gives  the  explanation  of 
the  fact  when  he  adds  that  "Arabia  seems 
satisfied  to  be  the  inviolable  asylum  of  the 
Musulman  faith.  Mecca  and  Medina  con- 
tinue to  be  holy  cities,  and  to  this  day  the 
unbelievers  are  under  the  ban  of  exclusion 
from  that  sacred  soil."*  In  other  words, 
the  Arab's  capacity  for  civilization  in- 
creases as  he  recedes  from  the  heart  of 
Islam.  In  Spain,  in  Sogdiana,  in  Hin- 
dustan, the  virus  circulated  at  a  distance 
from  its  source,  and  mingled  with  a  vari- 
ety of  counteracting  -influences  which 
served  to  keep  it  in  check  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  according  to  the  character  of 
its  environment.  But  the  canker  was 
there,  and  there  could  be  but  one  issue ; 
it  must  eventually  destroy,  or  be  destroyed 
by,  the  civilization  on  which  it  fastened. 
Islam  is  thus  at  the  best  ever  — 

The  little  pitted  speck  in  garnerM  fruit 
That,  rotting  inward,  slowly  moulders  all. 

My  quotations  have  all  been  from  writ- 
ers more  or  less  friendly  to  Islam,  at  least 
so  far  as  to  present  fairly  all  that  can  be 
said  for  it.  Two  or  three  of  them  indeed 
—  Amari  and  Saint-Hilaire,  and  in  a  less 
degree  Mr.  Johnson  —  appear  to  me  to  be 
somewhat  more  than  just  to  Mahomed 
and  his  system.  And  if  that  remark  is 
not  strictly  applicable  to  the  late  G.  H. 
Lewes,  certainly  no  one  will  suspect  him 
of  depreciating  Islam  in  the  service  of 
Christianity.  I  quote  him  therefore  as 
possessing  "the  requisite  indifference" 
for  delivering  an  impartial  judgment :  — 

The  Arabs,  though  they  conquered  Spain 
[they  never  conquered  the  whole  of  it]  were 
too  weak  in  numbers  to  hold  that  country 
otherwise  than  by  politic  concessions. 

Prescott  tells  us,  in  his  **  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,*'  that "  the  ambassadors  of  James 
II.  of  Aragon  represented  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  Clement  V.,  that  of  the  two  hun- 
dred thousand  souls  which  then  composed 
the  population  of  Granada  there  were  not 
more  than  five  hundred  of  pure  Moorish 
descent."  Prescott  thinks  this  estimate 
"  extravagant ;  "  but  the  renegades  from 
Christianity  and  their  offspring  (many  of 
whom  were  crypto-Christians)  undoubtedly 
formed  a  large  majority  of  the  Musulman 
population,!  and  in  their  ranks  were  some 
of  the  most  cultivated  minds  in  Spain. 
The  Moorish  civilization  of  Spain  is,  in 
brief,  due  (i)  to  the  paucity  of  the  Musul- 

*  Mahomet  et  le  Coran.    Par  J.  Barth^Iemy  Saint- 
Hilaire,  p.  22K. 
t  See  Doiyn  Hist,  des  Muaulmana  d'  Espagne,  ii., 

P.53- 


mans,  and  their  consequent  inability  to 
impose  on  the  conquered  the  Musulman 
system  in  its  integrity;  (2)  to  the  large 
number  of  Christians  who  professed  Islam, 
but  remained  crypto-Christians,  or  carried 
their  adopted  religion  so  loosely  that  they 
retained  most  of  their  Christian  habits,  and 
intermarried  with  Christians ;  (3)  to  a  large 
colony  of  Jews,  whom  the  Moors  employed 
extensively  in  administrative  and  educa- 
tional worK.  "  A  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  Europeans,"  says  Prescott,  "served 
to  mitigate  in  the  Spanish  Arabs  some  of 
the  more  degrading  superstitions  incident 
to  their  religion,  and  to  impart  to  them 
nobler  ideas  of  the  independence  and  dig- 
nity of  man."  The  fair  fabric  of  Moorish 
civilization  in  Spain  was  thus  the  product 
of  agencies  which  were  altogether  foreign 
to  Islam.  It  is  not  from  an  advocate  for 
Christianity  that  I  quote  the  following 
passage  :  — 

There  never  was  any  Arabian  science, 
strictly  speaking.  In  the  first  place,  all  the 
philosophy  and  science  of  the  Mahomedans 
was  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Persian.  ...  It  really 
designates  a  reaction  against  Islamism,  which 
arose  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  —  in 
Samarcand,  Bokhara,  Morocco,  and  Cordova. 
The  Arabian  language  having  become  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Empire,  this  philosophy  is  written 
m  that  language.  But  the  ideas  are  not  Ara- 
bian; the  spirit  is  not  Arabian.* 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  modifications  to 
which  it  was  forced  to  submit,  Islam  un- 
dermined and  corroded  the  civilization  of 
Moorish  Spain.  It  is  the  sympathetic 
Prescott  who  is  constrained  to  admit  that 
the  partial  civilization  of  the  Spanish 
Moors  was  "altogether  alien  from  the 
genius  of  Mahomedanism,"  and  "only 
served  to  conceal,  though  it  could  not 
correct,  the  vices  which  it  possessed  in 
common  with  all  Mahomedan  institu- 
tions." t  And  it  is  one  of  their  own  his- 
torians who  thus  describes  the  Moors  of 
Spain  in  the  waning  period  of  their  domi- 
nation—  a  domination  which,  according 
to  Prescott,  exhibited,  even  in  the  zenith, 
of  its  intellectual  glory,  "all  the  horrors 
of  anarchy  and  a  ferocious  despotism : "  — 

Generals  and  captains  no  longer  displayed 
their  wonted  valor;  warriors  became  cowardly 
and  base;  the  people  of  the  country  were  in 
the  greatest  misery  and  poverty;  tne  entire 
society  was  corrupted ;  and  the  body  of  Islam, 
deprived  alike  of  life  and  soul,  became  a  mere 
corpse.  I 

*  G.  H.  Lewe^s  Hist  of  Phil.,  ii.,  pp.  34.  36.    C/. 
Sell's  Faiih  of  Islam,  pp.  i8i-a  ;   and  Osbora^s   Islara 
under  the  Arabs,  pp.  qi-i- 

t  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  i.,  p.  296. 

t  Al-Makkhari     Translated   by  Don    Pascual  de 
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Amari  describes  the  Musulman  rigime  He  quotes  a  verse  from  the  Koran  in  sup- 
in  Sicily  in  almost  identical  language.*  port  of  this,  and  proceeds  :  — 
There  is  a  monotonous  sameness  in  the  ^u  ^^is  shows  that  of  all  the  divine  books 
history  of  all  Musulman  countries,  as  of  the  Koran  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  text, 
patients  smitten  with  one  mortal  disease,  words,  and  phrases  have  been  communicated 
The  symptoms  may  vary  superficially,  but  to  a  prophet  by  an  audible  voice.  It  is  other- 
the  malady  is  the  same  in  all,  and  the  wise  as  regards  the  Pentateuch,  the  Gospel, 
cause  is  Islam.  Nor  is  the  explanation  and  the  other  divine  books.  These  the  propb- 
far  to  seek.  Islam  rests  on  the  Koran,  ets  received  bv  the  voice  of  revelation  under 
though  not  on  the  Koran  alone,  as  I  shall  ^^^  ^^f™  °^  *"*''^'  communicated  while  they 
show  presently.     But  let  us   begin  with  "^""H  ?"  ^  ^^^^^^  f  «f 'a^^y*  and  written  down 

the  Koran.     That  book  occupies  in  Is-  „"  ,^f.T  ^^^  o^hlf  J.n^^^^^ 

,      .    ^1      I  I  •     fi    j-£r         *  normal  State  of  humanity,     iherc  is  therefore 

lamic  theology  a  place  Renencaly  different  „„thing  miraculous  in  tli  style  o£  these  Scrip- 

from  that  occupied  by  the  Bible  in  Chris-  tures. 

tian  theology.     In   proof  of  this  it  will       ,  ^   r  .!_•     t.-..  u  c       «    .t 

suffice    to    quote  the  testimony  of    Ibn       I »  proof  of  this,  Khaldoun  refers  to  the 

Khaldoun,  whom   Mohl  truly  calls  "the  75't*"'"*  <>.!  the   Koran,  where  Mahomed 

Montesquieu  of  Islam."  t    Born  in  Tunis  '*  '^'f^^."     ""^  to  move  his  tongue  too 

in  A.D.  1332,  Ibn  Khaldoun  went  to  Spain  ^^%^''X  '"   ''^^'''  ..'^    "repeat    the    dinne 

in  1362,  and  was  employed  in  various  ^  u'*'  ""''  ?°"Vu  ""  "!f  **.u""  7**,','*' 
capacities,  including  that  of  prime  minis-  "'";'}  "^^  rf,"*  '•>«  "ord^  then  follow 
ter,  by  the  Musulman  sovereign  of  Gra-  ''°"  't"  ?u  '  ^^  ''f"'^  '**K'  **?"" 
nada.    His  life  was  full  of  vfcissitudes,     ?  "«''«=  them  dear  to  tljee."     In  short, 

and  he  filled  various  important  offices  in  '''^.^°I^"' '"  /?!*'?!'=  .'^''*f':^**  *""""» 

Musulman  States  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  ^ ^^^  finger  of  God  in  the  highest  heavea 

well  as  in  Europe.     He  made  the  pilgrim-  before  all  time,  every  word  and  letter  of 

age  of  Mecca,  was  the  prisoner  and  then  "• '"  V'l''  ^rab  toneue  ;  was  then,  at  the 

the  trusted  friend  of  Timor,  and  was  for  Predestined  time,  taTcen  down  to  the  third 

a  considerable  time  grand  cadi  of  Cairo,  ''^='/^5  ^"i  *]>?  *"««*  ^"^V*!*  ""l  *""* 

where  he  died  in  a.d.  1406.    His  vast  and  ''««=;.'«?''  ^".""^  ^"."^  «'°''«'>  *»  »Iahoined  in  an 

various   experience;    his   erudition;    his  »'"'''^!«  voice   in  x«r,w,  or  chapter^  as 

-  occasion  required,  and  was  by  him  mirac- 

This 
world 

theology' aVdla;v7acqui''red"bystGdy  ?*  J^'»™  \  »""  *»*''«  ^oran  professes  to 

and  by  practice  on  the  judgment-seat ;  hii  '^^  *'^<^.  =»«;  revelation  of  the  divine  will  to 

reputation    throughout    t^e     Musulman  ""f."'.".  ^«>"°^^'^.  °^jC<»."'"*«   »••»*  no*"""? 

world, -all  combine  to  make  Ibn  Khal-  *'"?■;    '"  sanctioned   in  the  Koran,  ex- 

doun  an  authority   on  the  dogmas  and  P''f 'i'y  ?T   >mplicitly,  can  ever  be  abro- 

fruits  of  Islam  whom  no  Muslim  would  P'f'*-  altered,  or  become  obsolete.    No- 

question.  The  quotations  which  I  am  P,°^y  ,'^''51  '■«'»''^**  **"*  .ff  *  *'"  '*''**'' 
about  to  make  are  from   his   "  Prolego-     ''^'^ '  !*  N?.™"  ""  P°^",'''yJ?f  »  prep*™- 

mena,"  in  the  French  translation  from  the  tory  discipline,  like  Greek  philosophy,  for 

Arabic  (three  quarto  volumes),  published  '^^r't"'?/"'>';,    ^^\  great  positive  truth 

in   the  grand  collection   of  "Notices   et  wh'ch  the   Koran   has  been   praised  for 

Extraits dcs  .Manuscrits  de  la  IJibliothfeque  P''°^'il'"""S  V"  resolutely-  is  monotheism. 

Impdriale  ct  Autres  Bibliothiques,  pub-  '^"'  '^*  ^"^  ?*'*'*""  '*  *  *o™>»  ?«*  » 

life  par  rinstitut  Imp6riale  de  France."  somewhat    forbidding    one.      He    is   an 


idiiii  ui  i:>iaiii  ail  uvcr  inc  worm  r     nere      t  *         r  i  ..       —   v.     — . — 

are  his  words  :  %  -  character  of  human  actions,  makms  that 

to  be  holy  which  before  was  sin,  and  mu 
That  book  l>cars  in  itself  the  proof  of  its    versd,^     On  this  I  shall  have  to  remark 
own  inspiration,  and  needs  no  extrinsic  proof,    further  on.     Here  I    wish   only  to  direct 
...   It  is  itself  the  clearest  proof,  being  at 

the  same  time  the  proof  and  the  thing  proved.       *  Since  this  was  written  a  remarkable  letter  from  tht 

Shcik-ul-Islam,  explanatory  of  the  creed  of  iBlara,  hat 

been  tiubh>lied.    The  following  sentence  bears  oat  tht 

GayanQos.     Appendix  to  vol.  ii.,  p.  aS.    C/.   Conde,     statement  in  the  text:  *•  11  fjut  attnbuer.  comni«  a* 

Hist,  de  la  Duminacion  de  los  Arabes  en  Espa&a,  iii.,     article  de  ini,  le  bien  ei  le  mal  Jk  la  prondence de  ntca.** 

c*  40*  C/.  Ibn  KhaldDun,  i.  26S:  *'  Dieu  a  implaot^  le  bieo  el 

*  I.,  p.  54^  le  mal  d.ins  ia  nature  humain««  ainsi  qu*il  raditlei* 

t  yingt-sept  Ans  d* Etudes  Orient,  \u  629.  meme  dans  )u  Koran:  Ln pervtrsiti et Im  evr/Mtfrr^ 

I  \.t  pp.  194-5*  vent  hTame  kumatne  par  VitUpirmiiom  eh 
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atteDtioD  to  the  peremptory  denial  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  by  the  Koran.  **  God 
neither  begets  nor  is  begotten."  "  The 
Christians  say  Christ  is  the  son  of  God. 
May  God  resist  them."  **  Thev  are  infi- 
dels who  say,  'Verily,  Christ,  tfie  son  of 
Mary,  is  God.'"  "  Far  be  it  from  God 
that  he  should  have  a  son." 

This  is  the  teaching  of  the  Koran ;  nor 
is  there  any  recognition  in  it  of  the  doc- 
trine of  God's  fatherhood  in  the  secon- 
dary sense  in  which  the  Greek  poet,  as 
quoted  by  St.  Paul,  predicated  of  all 
men  :  *'  VVe  also  are  his  offspring."  The 
Koran,  too,  denies  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ.  And  this,  be  it  remembered,  is 
the  doctrine  of  a  book  which  every  Mus- 
lim believes  to  have  been  written  from  all 
eternity  by  God  himself,  and  to  be  for- 
ever unchangeable  in  its  minutest  details. 
Muslims  may  amuse  themselves  by  exper- 
imenting on  the  credulity  of  Christians, 
and  assuring  them,  as  Latif  Bey  assured 
Canon  Isaac  Taylor  at  Cairo,*  that  in 
Muslim  belief  there  is  no  irreconcilable 
difference  between  Christianitvand  Islam. 
"Primitive  Christianity  he  [Latif  Bey] 
accepts;  but  he  thinks  that  in  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  pure  teaching  of  the 
Apostolic  age  became  overlaid  with  cer- 
tain superstitions  which  Muslims  are  un- 
able to  receive."  Are  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  among 
these  "superstitions  "? 

But  even  if  the  Koran  were  as  favorable 
to  Christianity  as  it  is  in  fact  the  reverse, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Islam  does 
not  rest  practically  on  the  Koran  (of  which 
Mahomedans  in  the  mass  know  very  lit- 
tle), but  on  the  Koran  as  interpreted  by 
the  traditions,  which  are  summed  up  and 
stereotyped  in  the  Cheri'at  or  sacred  law. 
On  this  law  reposes  not  only  the  religious, 
but  the  social  and  civil  administration  of 
every  Musulman  State.  By  the  tradi- 
tions (Ahadis)  are  meant  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  Prophet,  and  even  things 
which  he  is  believed  to  have  sanctioned 
implicitly  by  his  silence,  as  reported  by 
his  widow  Ayesha  and  by  his  companions. 
Mahomed  is  believed  by  every  orthodox 
Muslim  to  have  been  divinely  mspired  in 
all  he  said  and  did  or  tacitly  sanctioned. 
The  traditions  are  therefore  supplemen- 
tary to  the  Koran  and  its  authoritative 
interpreters  in  all  doubtful  matters,  and 
they  form  a  code  of  unchangeable  laws  f 

*  See  Canon  Isaac  Taylor's  letter  in   Times  of  De- 
cember 27,  1887 

t  "Dont  les  dispositions  inyariables  .  .  .  dureront 

i'usqu'au  Jugement  Dernier."      (Letter  of   Sheik-ul- 
Islam.) 


which  can  never  be  repealed,  altered,  or 
modified,  and  which  deal  with  all  the 
affairs  of  life  —  religious,  political,  and 
social.  They  are  believed  to  be  emana- 
tions of  the  divine  will,  with  which  it 
would  be  impious  for  man  to  meddle. 
Mahomed  himself,  indeed,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  modified  or  abrogated  by  a  fresh 
revelation  from  on  high  any  part  of  the 
Koran  that  became  inconvenient  to  him. 
But  his  death  closed  all  further  communi- 
cation between  God  and  man.  There  is 
no  living  voice  in  the  Church  of  Islam  to 
reconcile  the  past  with  the  present,  and 
make  provision  for  the  future.  It  claims 
an  infallibility  more  sweeping  and  more 
rigid  than  that  of  the  Vatican  decrees, 
but  it  is  the  infallibility  of  a  dead  pontiflF, 
an  ignorant  and  immoral  Bedouin,  who 
died  twelve  centuries  a^^o.  A  Church 
which  claims  to  have  a  living  organ  of 
infallibility  always  to  guide  it,  one  pope 
succeeding  another   in    perpetuity,  may 

f)erchance  be  convicted  of  infringing  the 
aws  of  loeic  or  contradicting  the  facts  of 
history.  But  solvitur  ambuhmdo :  the  in- 
fallible voice  moves  on  and  accommodates 
itself  to  circumstances.  Islam  is  a  vast 
militant  Papacy,  aspiring  to  universal 
dominion ;  but  it  has  only  one  pope,  whom 
death  long  ago  silenced  forever.  Islam 
therefore  cannot  move  on  ;  it  is  bound 
and  mummified  in  the  cerements  of  its 
founder,  and  cannot  accommodate  itself 
to  fresh  emergencies.  It  has  no  Urira 
and  Thummim  to  interpret  the  present, 
no  line  of  prophets  to  prepare  the  way  for 
future  development.  Its  sacred  law  is 
not  a  system  of  vivifying  principles,  like 
Judaism  or  Christianity,  capable  of  indefi- 
nite expansion,  but  a  code  of  minute  and 
inflexible  rules  which  cramp  the  mind  and 
bar  all  further  progress.  Canon  Isaac 
Taylor  claims  for  Islam  an  educational 
mission,  as  being,  at  worst,  a  system  of 
"half-truths"  leading  up  to  Christianity. 
It  is  not  half-truths,  but  mutilated  truths, 
which  Islam  preaches.  A  child  will  de- 
velop into  a  man.  But  an  adult  man, 
deprived  of  arms  and  legs,  is  not  in  pro- 
cess of  development,  but  of  degeneration. 
Islam  is  not  on  the  way  towards  Chris- 
tianity; it  is  Christianity  truncated,  dis- 
figured, and  tattooed  with  a  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  pagan  and  Talmudic  fable  and 
superstition.  The  half-truths  of  Islam 
are  thus  in  process  of  degradation,  not  of 
development.  They  belong  to  the  class 
described  by  Tennyson  :  — 

A  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  blackest 
of  lies ; 


A  lie  which  is  all  a  li«  may  be 

with  outright ; 
But  a  lie  which  is  pan  a  truth  is  a  harder  mat' 

tcr  10  fight. 

Islam  has  ever  been  and  will  ever  remain 
tlie  implacable  foe  of  Christianity.  That 
is  the  teaching  of  its  sacred  law  and  the 
record  of  its  history.  Let  the  reader 
judge  for  himself  from  what  follows. 

Islam  divides  the  world  into  Dar-ul- 
Islam  and  Uar-ul-Harb ;  the  Abode  of 
Islam  and  Ihe  Abode  of  Strife.  To  Dar- 
ii!-Harb  Islam  offers  the  Koran  or  the 
sword.  But  the  enforcement  of  this  alter- 
native is  not  always  practicable,  and  it 
is  a  doctrine  of  Islam  that  the  holy  war 
must  not  be  waged  til!  there  is  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  its  success.  But,  latent 
"'  ■  itself  is  chronic,  and  " " 
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Iters.  The  dress  of  the  zlininl 
must  not  be  of  rich  cloth,  such  as  fine 
wool,  silk,  or  satin,  and  his  headzearmust 
be  different  In  shape  from  the  Muslim's, 
and  made  of  coarse  material,  such  as  com- 
mon cotton,  and  of  a  sombre  color.  His 
shoes  also  must  be  of  the  coarsest  quality. 
The  zimmi's  garments,  moreover,  must 
be  short,  with  the  pockets  on  Ihe  breast 
like  those  oE  a  woman.  He  is  forbidden 
10  sit  in  the  presence  of  a  Muslim,  though 
ihe  zimmi  be  a  nobleman  or  archbishop 
and  the  Muslim  a  beggar  or  slave.  He 
must  hnve  a  special  sign  on  his  door,  so 
thai  beggars  may  not  say,  '-  God  bless 
you."  The  limmi  must  not  frequent  the 
same  bath  as  the  Muslim,  or  draw  nrater 
from  the  same  well,  or  occupy  Ihe  same 
quarter  of  a  town.     He  is  not  allowed  to 


member  of  Dar-ul-Harb  can  ever  become    ''"''.  a™*,   and   his   evidence  < 

-  -         ■  -  ■  ■     received  against  a  Muslim;  so  that  if  a 

hundred  Christians  witness  a  murder,  ( 


1  of  Dar-ui-lslam   except  through 
the  proselyte's  gate.     Islam  may  de' 


,e  the  br'ains  and  arms  of  the  infidef,  but    ^l^^ ^}}]^TJ 
the  non-MusuIman  can  iieveraspire  to  the  ;      '"  ""      "" 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.     Mu- 
surus  Pasha,  for  inslancc,  who  spent  so 
many   years    as    Turkish   ambassador   in 
London,  has  never  been  a  citiien  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  could  not  be  with- 
out a  violation  of  Ihi  sacred  law,  which  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
ulema  combined  to  sanction.  , 

To  the  kitabi,'  however,  Islam  offers  a  . ' 
third  choice  —  namely,  the  Koran,  tribute,  I 
or  the  sword.  Those  who  agree  to  pay  : 
tribute  receive  the  amdn,  or  protection  I 
—  that  is,  the  right  to  live  —  on  subn  ' 
aion  to  certain  cruel  and  degrading  c 
ditions;  among  which  are  the  following.  , 

The  iiinmis  (tributaries)  must  be  dislin-  !,,  c,.  .     ■  ^  \ 

guished   by  their  dress,  the  animal  they  i  '*"^  "bsejiuies  of  the  departed  with  usual 
ride,  and  its  saddle.    In  case  of  necessity,   '•-'■••'""'"'"'  ■ 
and  then  only,  Ihey  may  ride  a  donkey, 
provided  that  instead  of  a  saddle  they  use 
a  coarse  cushion  like  the  panniers  of  an 
ass ;  thev  must  never 
els.     In  public  tliey 
tttf  (a  girdle  of  leathi 


iited  by  a  Muslim, 
1  must  go  free  because  there  is 
legal  evidence  against  him.  The  rim- 
mis  must  not  build  any  places  of  worship 
In  a  Musulman  Stale.  They  may  rejMir 
□r  rebuild  the  old  places  of  worship  exist- 
ine  before  their  country  became  Dar-ul- 
Islam ;  but  it  must  be  on  the  old  sites  and 
ithin  the  old  dimensions.  The  itmmi 
who  converts  a  Mu.sllm  Is  guilty  of  a  cap- 
Is  the  convert  from 
he  other  hand,  the 
ssuade  any  one  from 
s  guilty  of  a  heinous 
of  Islam  pursues  the 
zimmi,  the  Christian  espe- 
to  the  grave  and  bej-ond  tL 
forbidden  to  celebrate 


_  1  offence.     Thi 
,  i  unfortunate 

,  I  The  Chi 


and  the  following  is  a  sped- 
n  of  the  form  of  burial  certificate  given 
Christians  under    the  sacred   law  of 


certify  to  the  priest  of  the  Chnrdi  a£ 
the   kos-  \  Mary  that  the  impure,  putrified,  stinking  cai^ 
wool,  I  '^■^  of  Saideh,  damned  this  day,  may  be  ca» 


1  Saracc'nic  Sicily)  to  dis- :  "^J'^^^^^^f'^f  ^'J';^ 
tinguish    them    from    the    Muslims, 
zimmi  must  dismount  when  he  meets  - 
Muslim,  and  bow  low  with  crossed  hands,    This  certificate 


^.Iven  by  the  cadi  of 
..1  token  of  inferiority  and  submission^  Mai'din  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  published  la 
while   the  Muslim  passes,  .ilthout-h  the    'he  "  Siege  of  Kars  "  (p.  [73).  by  the  late 


1  nobleman  and  the  Muslin 
ragged  beggar.  This  lonly  salutation  is 
always  due  from  the  zimmi  to  any  Mus- ! 
lim  who  passes  him  or  into  whose  pres' 


phrey  Sandwith,  who  showed  nc 
>rigmal.  It  was  not  an  isolated  io- 
e  of  Muslim  bigotry;  Ubicini  calls 
characteristic  example."*    Inadc- 


Aipuru  —  vii.l  ChiittiiDt,  Jcwi,  and  Sa- I  Ktal'pr^icnl"da*r£np'ira'^u 
\  liihed  ia  1S77. 


nentpla  bin  OTi^ 
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spatch  from  Consul  Wood,  of  Damascus, 
in  July,  1885,  when  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  Christian  England  and  France  were 
defendino^  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  ambassador  is  called 
to  the  distinction  usually  made  in  the  offi- 
cial Turkish  Gazette  in  describing  the 
death  of  Musulmans  and  non-Musufmans 
respectively.  For  instance,  in  **an  enact- 
ment lately  promulgated  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  estates  of  Turkish  subjects, 
the  word  tewafa,  or  maty  is  used  for  de- 
ceased Musulmans,  which  means  *died  ; ' 
but  the  word  halik  is  used  for  Christians  " 
—  a  word  which,  *'in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage, when  employed,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  with  reference  to  bishops,  priests, 
and  Christians,  means*  those  whose  souls 
are  lost  or  damned."  *  There  is  nothing 
that  need  surprise  us  in  this,  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  creed  of  Islam,  eternal  perdition 
is  the  doom  of  the  non-Musulman  world. 

All  this  contumely,  says  Amari,  is  in- 
flicted in  order  that  the  zimmis  **  may  not 
forget  their  inferiority  for  a  moment 
(perch^  non  si  dementicasse  in  alcuno  in- 
stante  la  inferioritk  loro),"  f  and  he  adds 
that,  during  the  Musulman  domination  in 
Sicily,  every  Christian  and  Jew  was 
obliged  to  wear  a  while  patch  on  the 
shoulder,  bearing  in  the  former  case  the 
figure  of  a  monkey,  in  the  latter  that  of  a 
jackass.  The  doors  of  synagogues  and 
churches  were  similarly  marked;  and 
when  the  collector  takes  the  tribute  from 
the  zimmi,  says  the  sacred  law,  "he 
should  treat  him  very  harshly,  as  by  shak- 
ing him,  beating  him  on  the  breast,  drag- 
ging him  to  the  ground  ;  and  should  say 
to  him  at  the  same  time,  *  Give  the  tribute, 
O  zimmi,  O  enemy  of  Allah  ;  *  and  this  he 
shall  do  in  order  to  degrade  and  disgrace 
him."  Living  or  dead  the  Christian  is 
exposed  to  the  most  opprobrious  epithets 
in  the  vocabulary  of  Islam.  He  is  a 
ghiaour^  that  is,  '*  a  man  without  a  soul ;  " 
and  an  ordinary  epithet  in  official  docu- 
ments is  '*  hog."  Ubicini  gives  an  extract 
from  an  official  report  presented  to  the 
sultan,  in  which  we  meet  with  such  ex- 
pressions as  "  r^glements  du  fiorc,  que 
I'on  nomme  dc  pape  "  —  /  ^.,  papish  priest ; 
*'  la  nature  perverse  de  cette  troupe  de 
cochons  "  t  —  /.^.,  Christians.  The  com- 
mon designation  for  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Musulman  power  is  rayahs  — 
/>.,  flock  of  sheep  ;  a  fit  name  for  a  people 

•  Eastern  Papers.  Presented  to  Parliament,  pt 
xviii.,  p.  13. 

t  i.,  pp.  476-7.  C/.  Kanitz,  Donau-Bulgarien  und 
der  Balkan,  pp.  104-6. 

t  Lettres  &ur  la  Turquie,  ii.,  p.  445.  The  italics  are 
Ubicini' s. 


who  are  liable  to  be  fleeced  and  killed  ad 
libitum  by  their  masters.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  Janissaries  were  a  select 
corps  of  Musulman  soldiers,  consisting 
partly  of  Christian  captives,  but  chiefly  of 
Christian  children  who  were  delivered  to 
the  sultan  in  obedience  to  the  tribute  of 
blood  imposed  on  vanquished  Christian 
nations.  These  captive  and  tribute  chil- 
dren were  forced  to  embrace  Islam  or 
die,  and  the  victims  of  this  forced  conver- 
sion had  the  figure  of  the  cross  branded 
on  the  soles  of  their  feet,  so  that  they 
might  always  trample  on  the  symbol  of  the 
faith  which  they  had  been  compelled  to 
renounce.  After  all  this,  it  is  a  small 
matter  to  add  that  Christians  are  forbid- 
den by  the  sacred  law  to  own  land  in  a 
Musulman  State. 

But  I  may  be  told  that  the  government 
of  Turkey  has  changed  the  laws  which  I 
have  quoted,  and  has  put  its  Christian 
subjects  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
Muslims.  I  know  that  the  Porte  has  done 
this  on  paper,  especially  in  the  Khatti- 
humayoun,  published  alter  the  Crimean 
war.  But  1  know  also  that  all  such  paper 
reforms  are  mere  dust  cast  into  the  eyes 
of  Christian  Europe.  The  sultan  cannot 
abolish  a  single  article  of  the  sacred  law. 
Any  attempt  to  do  so  involves,  tpsofacto, 
forfeiture  of  his  throne.  No  decree  of 
the  sultan  touching  any  part  of  the  sacred 
law  has  any  force  till  it  has  received  the 
fatvah  (dogmatic  sanction)  of  the  sheik- 
ul-Islam.  Neither  the  Khatti-humayoun 
nor  any  other  infraction  of  the  sacred  law 
has  ever  received  this  sanction,  and  every 
Muslim  knows  that  these  reforms  have, 
therefore,  no  legal  force  whatever.  Out 
of  a  multitude  of  illustrations  of  this  fact 
I  select  the  following.  Vice-Consul  Rog- 
ers, writing  from  Palestine  in  the  summer 
of  1858,  says  that  he  remonstrated  with 
the  cadi  of  Nazareth,  who  had  just  pro- 
hibited a  social  gathering  of  Christians 
which  some  Muslims  were  wont  to  attend, 
because  the  faith  of  the  latter  might  be 
shaken.  "The  cadi,"  says  Mr.  Rogers, 
"used  some  strong  language,  saying  that 
any  Muslim  who  should  become  a  Chris- 
tian would  be  murdered  according  to  the 
tenets  of  the  holy  law,  and  he  who  per- 
verted him  would  Dear  the  responsibility." 
The  vice-consul  naturally  quoted  the  sul- 
tan's Khatti-humayoun.  "The  cadi  an- 
swered disdainfully,  *  The  sultan  eats 
melons,'  which  is  a  vulgar  expression, 
meaning  that  the  sultan  talks  nonsense. 
I  remonstrated,  at  which  the  cadi  repeated 
his  remark,  adding  that  his  Majesty's 
officers  and  subjects  are  only  bound  to 
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obey  him  so  long  as  his  orders  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws."* 

In  the  year  1835  a  young  Armenian 
Christian  in  Constantinople,  in  a  moment 
of  impulse,  made  a  profession  of  Islam  ; 
but  in  a  few  days  repented  and  fled  from 
the  capital  to  save  his  life.  Ten  years 
afterwards  he  returned,  much  changed  in 
appearance,  to  Constantinople,  was  acci- 
dentally identified,  and  condemned  to 
death  for  apostasy.  The  Christian  powers 
protested,  but  the  sentence  was  executed. 
This  was  followed  shortly  afterwards  by 
a  similar  infliction  at  Broussa.  Christian 
Europe  again  protested,  and  the  ambas- 
sadors of  France  and  England  were 
ordered  by  their  governments  to  demand 
the  abrogation  ot  the  law,  and,  leaving 
Constantinople,  wait  at  the  Dardanelles 
for  the  sultan's  answer.  The  Porte  be- 
came alarmed,  begged  the  ambassadors 
to  return,  and  entered  into  a  solemn  en- 
gagement to  repeal  the  law.  In  spite  of 
this  engagement  executions  of  renegades 
from  Islam  took  place  at  intervals  in  the 
Turkish  provinces,  and  reached  a  climax 
of  audacity  by  the  execution  of  a  young 
Muslim  for  professing  Christianity  in 
Adrianople  in  the  end  of  the  year  1853, 
almost  within  sound  of  British  and  French 
guns  battling  for  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  British  ambassador  was  instructed 
by  Lord  Clarendon  "distinctly  to  de- 
mand "the  abolition  of  "a  law  which  is 
not  only  a  standing  insult"  to  "the  great 
European  powers,  but  also  a  source  of 
cruel  persecution  to  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians." The  Porte  procrastinated,  and 
spent  months  in  trying  to  wriggle  out  of 
its  previous  promise;  out  a  menace  that 
England  and  France  might  punish  its 
perfidy  by  leaving  it  to  its  f.ite  in  face  of 
Russia  extorted  the  truth.  The  previous 
promises  of  the  Porte  were  at  last  con- 
fessed to  be  all  moonshine.  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe  reports  that  he  had  been 
informed  by  the  sultan's  ministers  that 
"it  is  thought  impossible  for  the  sultan 
either  to  abrogate  the  Musulman  law,  or 
to  make  any  declaration  equivalent  to  its 
abolition  in  that  respect."  But  thev 
promised  that  the  sacred  law,  though 
necessarily  remaining  unrepealed,  should 
no  longer  be  put  in  force. f  We  shall  see 
how  this  promise  was  redeemed. 

By  Article  62  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
the  Porte  renewed  its  oft-repeated  prom- 
ises "  to  maintain  the  principle  of  religious 

•  Despatches  from  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  in  the 
Levant,  i8sS-/k>,  pp.  27-8. 

t  tastern  Papers.  Presented  to  Parliament  in  1856, 
pt.  xviii.,  pp.  16,  22-4,  55-8. 
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liberty  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  the  con- 
tracting parties  take  note,"  as  they  have 
been  doing  from  time  to  time  for  half  a 
century,  "of  this  spontaneous  declara- 
tion." This  was  in  the  .summer  of  1878, 
and  in  October  of  the  following  year 
Achmet  Tewfyk  Effendi  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  death  in  Constantinople  for 
the  crime  of  helping  Dr.  Koelle,  of  the 
Church  Missionaiv  Society,  to  translate 
into  Turkish  a  Christian  tract  in  which 
there  was  nothing  about  Islam.  Achraet 
Effendi  was  a  ulema  of  rank  and  repu- 
tation, the  first  Musulman  scholar  in 
Constantinople,  with  the  almost  certain 
prospect  of  becoming  Sheik-ul-Islam  on 
the  first  vacancy.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
man  of  high  character,  related  by  marria^ 
to  the  sultan,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest  a  professor  at  a  tnadressi  (college) 
in  Constantinople.  The  great  powers 
interfered  energetically  to  save  his  life. 
The  diplomatic  controversy  lasted  three 
months,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
Achmet  Effendi  was  kept  in  a  dark,  damp 
dungeon  under  ground,  his  food  beins  let 
down  through  a  hole  in  the  floor  which 
was  closed  by  a  stone.  As  a  special 
concession  to  the  powers,  the  sentence  of 
death  was  commuted  into  perpetual  exile 
to  Chios ;  and  when  the  prisoner  left  his 
dungeon  his  clothes  were  found  to  have 
rotted  off  his  back.  Knowing  that  his 
exile  meant,  as  in  all  such  cases,  private 
assassination,  he  managed  to  escape  by 
the  aid  of  some  Christian  fishermen,  and 
made  his  way  to  London,  where  I  made 
his  acquaintance. 

But  surely  the  sacred  law  in  such  mat* 
tcrs  as  dress  and  salutations  has  not  been 
in  force  in  recent  times?  I  reply  by  the 
following  quotation  from  a  despatch  from 
Consul  Holmes,  dated  Bosna  Serai,  April 
17,  1871:  — 

A  young  Christian  groom,  in  the  service  of 

a  Turk,  being  about  to  be  married,  had  the 

imprudence  to  dress  himself  for  the  occasion 

j  in  certain  colors  and  articles  which  the  Turks 

I  jealously  appropriate  to  persons  of  their  own 

I  religion,  and  his  bride  in  gay  colors.     They 

proceeded  to  the  Christian  cemetery  outside 

I  the  town,  where,  in  the  ahsence  of  a  church* 

I  marriages  were  then  celebrated.     While  the 

1  service  was  proceeding,  several  armed  Turks, 

!  who  had  accidentally  appeared  as  si>ectaton» 

were  ol>served  to  collect  some  wood  and  kindle 

I  a  tire.     As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  finished 

they  seized  the  unhappy  ])air,  hacked  the  girl 

to  pieces  with  their  yatagans,  and  having  half 

murdered  the  man,  they  burnt  him  on  the  fire 

they  liad  prepared,  declaring  to  the  affriehted 

'  assembly   [who,   being  unarmed,  were   nclp» 

'  less]  that  they  would  thus  treat  all  Ghiaours 
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who  dared  to  presume  to  wear  clothes  such  as 
the  Turks.  (In  Bosnia  "Turk  "  is  a  generic 
term  for  Muslim.) 

[At  Mostar]  the  Governor's  Cavas,  or  body- 
servant,  was  walking  down  the  main  street  of 
the  town,  when  an  unfortunate  Christian, 
working  in  his  shop,  and  who  chanced  not  to 
see  this  functionary,  did  not  rise  in  respect  as 
he  passed.  The  Cavas  passed  on  a  few  yards, 
and  then  turning  back  drew  his  pistol  and 
shot  the  Christian  dead  on  the  spot.  It  was 
nothing  unusual. 
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Consul  Holmes  relates  these  outrages 
on  the  authority  of ''a  gentleman  who  is 
now  dragoman  to  the  Italian  consulatc- 
|;eneral  here,  and  who  was  an  eyewitness 
in  both  instances."  * 

These  Musulman  Bosniacs  were  by  no 
means   exceptionally   cruel.     They    were 
simply  executing  the  unrepeatable  sacred 
law  of  Islam  on  Christians  who  had  inad- 
vertently offended  against  it.     The  active 
energy  of  that  immutable  law  in  a  Musul- 
man State  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
degree  of   pressure  which  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.     The  pressure  is  greatest  at 
Constantinople  and  the  neighborhood,  by 
reason  of  the  presence  of  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, and  there  the  sacred  law  is  conse- 
quently, in  many  of  its  worst  provisions, 
in  abeyance.     In  some  of  the  provinces  of 
Turkey  foreign  pressure  is  very  light,  and 
the  sacred  law  is  therefore  inactive  opera- 
tion, as  the  wretched  Armenians  know  to 
their  cost,  the  Berlin  Treaty  notwithstand- 
ing.    Many  English  people  are  misled  by 
the  fact  that  Christian  foreigners,  resident 
in  any  part  of  the   Turkish  Empire,  are 
protected  by  special  capitulations  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  sacred  law,  and  cannot 
be  cited  for  the  most  trivial  offence  before 
a  Turkish  tribunal. 

But  Islam  is  not  only  bound  in  the  fet- 
ters of  an   absolutely  unchangeable   law 
which,  so  long  as  it  is  under  no  external 
restraint,  as  it  is  in    India,  excludes  the 
possibility    of    civilization;    it    has,    like 
Christianity,  its  pattern  man.     And  what 
manner  of  person  is  the  pattern  man  of 
Islam.?     Our  knowledge  about  him  is  de- 
rived from  Musulman  writers  —  admirers 
and  devotees ;  and  what  kind  of  portrait 
have   they  drawn?     Divinity  is   not   for- 
mally ascribed  to  him,  but  practically  he 
takes  the  place  occupied  by  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth  in    Christian   theology.     Mahomed 
is  the    Muslim's  all-powerful    intercessor 
with    the    Most    High,    and    his    unique 
and  unapproachable  dignity  is  proclaimed 
daily  from  the  minaret  of  every  mosque  in 
the  same   breath   with   the   unity  of   the 

•  Turkey,  No.  16(1877),  P-  5«« 


eternal  God.  To  speak  against  God  is  a 
sin,  but  a  pardonable  one;  but  to  speak 
against  the  Prophet  is  blasphemy,  to  be 
expiated  by  death  alone.  The  laws  of 
morality  which  bind  others  have  no  exist- 
ence for  Mahomed.  His  will  is  the  meas- 
ure of  rierht  and  wrong,  so  that  acts  the 


most  wicked  in  themselves  are  made  holy 
when  he  is  the  doer  of  them.     Secret  as- 
sassination, incest,  unbridled  lust,  are  in 
him  exhibitions  of  supernatural  guidance 
and  sanctity.    The  foundations  of  morality 
are   thus  overthrown.     Ri^ht  and  wrong 
are  but  phrases,  not  ethical  facts  differen- 
tiated by  an  impassable  gulf.     In  the  32nci 
sura  God  is  represented  as  granting  Ma- 
homed, **  as  a  peculiar  favor  above  the  rest 
of  the  true  believers,"  "  the  daughters  of 
his  uncles  and  the  daughters  of  his  aunts 
both  on  his  father's  and  his  mother's  side." 
**Fear  not  to  be  culpable  in   using  thy 
rights,  for  God  is  gracious  and  merciful." 
Another  sura  (33rd)  bids  him  marry  his 
own  daughter-in-law,  Zeinab,  whose  beauty 
had  captivated  him  as  he  saw  her,  in  her 
husband's  absence,  en  ddshabilU.     The 
God  of  the  Koran  is  thus  a  deified  Oriental 
despot,  whose  relentless  will,  regardless 
of  morality,  is  the  only  law,  and  who  has 
his    favorites  —  Mahomed    being    unap- 
proachably the  chief — whom  he  humors 
in  all  the  wantonness  of  their  lusts.     The 
"licentious  theocrat,"  as  Sprengel  calls 
Mahomed,    declared    that    his  devotions 
were  inflamed  by  the  stimulating  pleasures 
of  sexual  indulgence  and  perfumes. 

Add  to  this  the  perpetual  consecration 
of  slavery  in  Islam,  and  the  degradation 
of  woman.     By  Islamic  law  a  woman  must 
not  be  saluted,  and  it  is  an  insult  to  a 
Muslim  to  ask  after  the  health  of  any  of 
his  female  belongings.     Mahomed  has  the 
credit  of  mitigating  polygamy.    What  he 
did  was  to  make  polygamy  cheaper.     He 
restricted  his  followers  to  four  wives  at 
one  time,  with  as   many  concubines  as 
they  pleased.     But  by  allowing  divorce  ^^Z 
libitum  he   simply   taught  his  followers 
how  to  practice  unlimited  polygamy  after 
a  cheaper  fashion.     In  fact,  the  position 
assigned  to  woman  in  Islam  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  decadence  observ- 
able in  every  Musulman  State  when  it  has 
ceased  to  conquer  and  has  settled  down 
on  its  lees.    The  life  of  unnatural  seclu- 
sion to  which  the  inmates  of  the  harem 
are  condemned  must  necessarily  enervate 
the  mind  and  predispose  the  imagination 
to  unwholesome  thoughts,  there  bejng  no 
resources  of  education  or  mental  activity 
in  reserve.     Most    of  these  women  are 
slaves  in  the  literal  sense,  and  all  are 
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slaves  practically;  without  education,  with-  and  indolent  ease  in  this  world  and  the 

out  aim  or  purpose  in  life  beyond  minister-  next.      Its    vanquished    foes    and    their 

ing  to  the  brutal  passions  of  their  masters,  property  become  its  lawful  prize,  and  the 

What  hope  can  there  be  for  sons  brought  believer  who  falls  in  war  against  the  in- 

up  in  such  nurseries  of  frivolity  and  sen-  tidel  goes  straight  to  Paradise  to  recline 

sualitv?    This  point  is  put  in  a  striking  on  luxurious  couches  by  cooling  streams 

form  Dy  the  learned  author  of  "The  Fall  and  attended  by  black-eyed  houris  —  sev- 

of    Constantinople'*    (himself    for"  many  en ty  for  each   believer  —  who  serve  him 

years  resident  in  Constantinople),  in  a  let-  with  dainty  food  and  refreshing  wines,  a 

ter  which  I  have  lately  received  from  him.  beverage  that    may  be  quaffed  without 

He  says: —  stint  in  Paradise.    The    true    believers. 

Once  the  Mahomedan  nation  has  constituted  "^^^eover,  are  promised  the  i  rresistible  aid 

itself  and  Islam  becomes  the  recognized  creed,  and   protection  of  an  omm  potent  tribal 

then  decadence  begins.    The  position  assigned  po^»  whose  favorites  they  must  remain  so 

to  women  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  this,  long  as  they  are   true    to  his    Prophet. 

The  best-educated  Turks  see  in  the  position  Opposed  to  the  rush  of  fanatical   barba- 

of  their  women  the  hopelessness  of  competing  rians   thus  stimulated  and   inspired   was 

with  Christians.     One  of  them  once  put  it  to  Christendom  on  the  one  hand,  disunited 

me  in  this  way.     "Suppose,"  said  he,  **in  and  enfeebled  by  internecine  strife;  and» 

1453,  you  had  peopled  one  island  with  Ma-  q^  the  other,  the  Persian  Empire,  ener- 

homedans,  and  another  with  Christians  of  any  ^^^^^  ^    y^^           ^^^  s^^j.^^  ^^  j^^  founda- 

creed,  and  the  two  peoples  started  equal  in  j         J     successive   waves    of   barbaric 

education  and  mtelhjrence;  what  would  be  the  .         .    •'     *»  ^^^aai»u    «a»ta    v/x    u«i«mii^ 

result  now  .>    The  Mahomedan  children  would  ^n/asion.     It  was  therefore  to  the  sword 

have  been  brought  up  in  the  stupidity  of  the  o^  conquest  and  not  to  any  innate  altrac- 

harem;  during  all  those  years  the  sons  would  tiveness   that    Islam  owed   its   early    tn- 

have  regarded  their  sisters  and  mothers  as  umphs.     "  Of  all  the  native  populations  of 

inferior  animals;  the  fathers  would  have  had  the  countries  subdued,*'  says  Finlay,  in  his 

no  intercourse  with  their  wives  on  any  social,  "  History  of  Greece  under  Foreign  Oomi- 

mcrcantile,  political,  or  religious  questions;  nation,"*    "the    Arabs    of    Syria    alone 

the  wives  would  have  been  ignorant  with  a  appear  to  have  immediately  adopted  the 

childish  Ignorance  a  Luropcan  can  hardly  im-  religion  of  their  co-national  race  ;  but  the 

agme.     In  other  words,  the  nine  or  ten  gen-  =».                r  ..      native  rire«i  in  <;vria 

erations  of  chUdrcn  would   have  been  each  tj^^^  ™f ^^  P^  ^^  "^^JY^  ^^^^^  *"  ^"** 

practicallv  the  offspring  of  qnly  one  parent  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  and  Af- 

educatcd  by  contact  with  his  fellows.    On  the  ^ica,  clung  firmly  to  their  faith  ;  and  the 

other  hand,  each  child  of  the  Christian  Cult  decline  of  Christianity  in  all  those  coun- 

would  be  the  issue  of  two  persons,  who,  from  tries  is  to    be   attributed  rather  to    the 

converse  together  and  with  their  friends  and  extermination  than  to  the   conversion  of 

relations  of  both  sexes,  had  acquired  an  edu-  the  Christian  inhabitants."     And  even  the 

caticm  which  was  wanting  to  the  Mahomedan  converts  to  Islam,  in  the  first  generation, 

mothers.''    In  fact,  inv  friend's  idea  was  that  h^ve    evervwhcre     been    almost    always 

on  pure  Darwinian  principles  the  Mahomedan  proselytes 'by   compulsion  or  from  some 

islanders  would  be  inferior  m  intelligence  to  f^„.,ul  ^^f:..^      tk^„    ^..-r.    .««y><.*i..  -^  :.» 

the  Christians.      I  sav  nothing  here  about  ^5,^V^^^  ™9j'^«-     They   are   mostly  so  m 

morality,  though  on  th.it  point  the  difference  ^^^.^a  at  the  present  day.     The  two  great 

would  have  been  greater.  motives   of  conversion   there  are  (I)  the 

sword  of  Islam,  (2)  the  dread  of  slavery. 

The  rapid  spread  of  Islam  has  been  The  slave-hunters  and  slave-merchants  are 

contrasted  with   the  slower  progress  of  Muslims.     Slave  traffic  is  sanctioned  by 

Christianity,    l^ut  rapidity  of  propagation,  Mahomedan  law,  even  in  the  case  of  Mu»- 

so  far  from  being  a  mark  of  superior  or-  lim  slaves;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  tor- 

ganizalion,  is  commonly  the  reverse.    The  ture  of  slaves,  such  as  mutilation  in  case 

rabbit  is  not  superior  to  the  elephant,  nor  of  theft,  is  authorized.f    Nevertheless,  the 

the   American   weed  to   the  forest    oak.  African  slave-hunters  naturally  prefer  non- 

The  rapid  spread  of   Islam  can  be  ex-  Musulman  slaves  —  so  much  so,  indeed. 

plained  on  other  grounds.     The  new  the-  that    they  discourage  in  some    districts 

ocracy  offered  to  the  rude  brave  sons  of  conversions  to   Islam  as    narrowing   the 

the  desert  a  number  of  alluring  induce-  area  of  the  pagan  population  availalxe  for 
ments  well  calculated   to  weld  them  to- 

eether  into  a  terrific  cnj;ine  of  destruction.  ,,;^-  f;  S{-  ,^r„'^S'V.„1t%"rXSS3Rhi 

Islam  -panders   to   man  S   lower   appetites,  ,  Peninsula  followed  to  the  letter  the  coaraely  CTprMwd 

and  imposes  verv  few  self-denials.     It  is  advice  of  the  khalif  Omar  :•  We  ought  10  eat  op  tht 

,.    •*             '^1     '  ..                                      I-         ^  Lhristians,  and  our  descendants  ought  to  go  on 

a   religion    without    a   cross,    appealing   to  them  upas  lonj?  as  islam  endure*."^ 

man's  lust,  cupidity,  pride,  love  of  power,  t  See  the  Uedaya,  edited  by  Grady,  p.  t6s. 
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slavery.  To  escape  slavery,  therefore, 
whole  tribes  in  Africa  sometimes  profess 
Islam.  These  are  manifestly  not  genuine 
conversions.  In  India  the  caste  system 
operates  in  the  same  way.  The  profes- 
sion of  Islam  is  an  immense  social  gain 
to  low-caste  populations.  Here  again  is 
no  genuine  conversion.  In  short,  purely 
spintual  causes  have  never  had  much  to 
do  with  conversions  to  Islam  anywhere. 
And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  addition, 
that  in  Mahomedan  countries  the  chil- 
dren, not  only  of  mixed  marriages,  but 
even  of  heathen  parents,  are  by  law  reck- 
oned as  Mahomedans,  although  they  have 
never  made  any  profession  of  Islam.* 
Finally,  the  following  fact  reported  by 
Consul  Sandwith  from  Larnaca  is  true  of 
many  other  places  under  Musulman  rule  : 
"There  exist  some. fifteen  hundred  per- 
sons who  are  Musulmans  in  name  only ; 
but  a  great  many  are  Christians  at  heart, 
but  are  obliged  publicly  to  acknowledge 
the  Prophet,  and  can  only  secretly  testify 
their  adherence  to  Christianity."  f 

As  a  spiritual  force,  in  so  far  as  it  ever 
was  one,  Islam  is  not  advancing,  but  ret- 
rograding. The  Musulman  world  con- 
tains no  longer  a  single  centre  from  which 
radiates  any  intellectual  light  or  any  sign 
of  material  progress.  There  is  not  one 
Musulman  State  in  the  world  which  wields 
independent  sway  —  which,  in  fact,  does 
not  exist  solely  by  the  sufferance  of  Chris- 
tendom. A  creeping  paralysis  has  fas- 
tened upon  Islam,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
devouring  eagles  may  even  now  be  de- 
scried on  its  horizon. 

How  stands  the  case  of  Christianity  in 
comparison.^  Its  pattern  man  is  not  only 
to  the  Christian,  but  to  the  great  mass  of 
intelligent  and  educated  unbelievers,  the 
highest  and  noblest  ideal  of  humanity  that 
history  records  or  the  human  mind  can 
conceive.  His  teaching  and  example  are 
the  most  perfect  exhibition  of  human  vir- 
tue that  the  world  has  seen.  Mr.  Cotter 
Morison,  indeed,  thinks  that  Christianity 
inculcates  so  high  a  standard  of  conduct 
that  it  "is  only  adapted  to  a  very  limited 
number  of  minds."  j  Is  not  this  a  fallacy 
in  the  sphere  not  only  of  ethical  progress, 
but  of  intellectual  as  well?  Does  not 
progress  depend  on  an  ever-receding  goal  ? 
The  artist,  the  man  of  science,  the  orator 
or  poet,  who  realizes  his  own  ideal  and  is 
satisfied,   can  progress    no    more.     The 


*  See  Blue-book  on  Religious  Persecutions  in  Tur- 
key, (1875),  pp.  40,  49,  54. 

t  Consul  Reports  on  the  Condition  of  Christians  m 
Turkey,  (1867),  p.  54. 

%  Service  of  Man,  pp.  224-5. 


necessary  condition  of  progress  is  unsat- 
isfied longing.  Our  Lord's  command, 
therefore,  **  Be  ye  perfect,  as  your  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  is 
but  a  declaration  of  the  universal  law  of 
progress  for  all  intellectual  and  moral  be- 
ings. To  prescribe  a  standard  of  conduct 
which  the  mass  of  men  can  easily  reach  is 
to  doom,  as  Islam  dooms,  mankind  to 
stagnation  and  sterility.  It  is  its  excep- 
tionally high  standard  that  has  helped  to 
make  Christian  civilization  so  exception- 
ally superior  to  all  other  civilizations. 
To  it  is  mainly  due  the  fabric  of  all  that 
complex  structure  known  as  modern  civil- 
ization. In  the  degree  in  which  Chris- 
tianity has  had  fair  play  human  nature 
has  been  purified  and  elevated.  Slavery 
has  steadily  receded  before  it.  Woman 
(whose  moral  and  intellectual  status  is  an 
unfailing  test  of  civilization)  has  been 
raised  to  her  rightful  position  as  man's 
co-equal  partner.  The  sacredness  of  hu- 
man life,  even  in  its  feeblest  and  most 
degraded  forms,  has  been  established  as  a 
religious  dogma.*  Wars  are  becoming 
less  frequent  and  immeasurably  more  hu- 
mane. Popular  education  and  political 
freedom  have  advanced  under  the  aegis  of 
Christianity  in  a  degree  never  imagined 
by  the  wisest  teachers  of  paganism.  The 
industrial  classes  even  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  slaves.  And  coincident  with 
this  moral  progress  has  been  the  advance- 
ment of  Christendom  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. Nor  is  there  any  sign  that  the 
impulse  thus  given  to  human  progress  is 
on  the  wane,  or  that  Christianity,  as  some 
would  persuade  us,  is  played  out.  The 
very  perfection  of  its  ideal  is  the  guarantee 
of  Its  ever-abiding  welcome  to  the  quest 
of  knowledge  in  every  department  of  sci- 
ence. We  must  admit  and  deplore  that 
Christian  teachers  and  tribunals  have  at 
different  times  opposed  new  discoveries 
and  improvements.  That  is  merely  a 
proof  that  the  instrunients  through  which 
Christianity  works  are  fallible  and  sinful. 
The  answer  is  that,  unlike  Islam,  the  rem- 
edy has  generally  come  from  the  bosom 
of  Christianity  itself.  They  have  been 
Christian  brains  and  tongues  and  pens 
which  have,  for  the  most  part,  exposed 
and  corrected  the  errors  of  mistaken 
Christian  advocates. 

And  as  to  the  comparatively  slow  prog- 
ress of  Christianity  and  its  imperfect  suc- 


*  '*  The  Christian  care  for  the  sick  and  infirm  was 
unknown  to  the  pagan  world"  (Service  of  Man,  p. 
2^7.)  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Cotter  Morison's  many  can* 
did  acknowledgments  of  the  superiority  of  Chrisiiaaity 
to  all  its  rirals. 
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cess  even  within  the  frontiers  of  Chris- 
tendom, we  must  distinguish  between  the 
essence  of  a  system  and  its  separable 
accidents.  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
that  Islam,  at  its  best,  bears  within  it  the 
incurable  germ  of  inevitable  decay  and 
dissolution.  The  hindrances  to  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  are  but 
parasites  which  cling  to  it  and  which  it 
may  shake  off.  They  may  be  summarized 
as  follows  :  (i)  The  divisions  of  Christen- 
dom. Islam,  too,  has  its  sects,  and  many 
of  them ;  but  they  close  their  ranks  and 
present  a  united  front  to  the  "  unbeliev- 
ers." (2)  F'aulty  methods  of  propagan- 
dism,  such  as  neglect  of  rearing  in  foreign 
lands  a  native  ministry,  while  importing 
European  habits,  customs,  and  dress 
among  native  converts.  (3)  The  discredit 
cast  upon  the  Christian  name  by  the  lives 
and  demoralizing  traffic  of  professing 
Christians.  (4)  To  which  may  be  added, 
as  regards  India,  the  active  discourage- 
ment and  even  resistance  which,  until  a 
recent  period,  a  professedly  Christian 
government  offered  to  the  propagation  of 
Christianity.  Chaplains  in  the  Indian 
army  were  forbidden  to  make  converts, 
and  a  Sepoy  who  became  a  Christian  was, 
I  believe,  down  to  the  Mutiny,  liable  to 
dismissal  from  the  army. 

But  admitting  all  this,  do  not  slow  prog- 
ress and  apparent  failure  indicate  the 
divine  method  of  working,  which  is  not  by 
lopping  off  branches  and  pruning  super- 
ficial excrescences,  but  by  subterranean 
approaches  and  working  at  roots?  What 
is  this  earth  which  we  inhabit  but  a  record 
of  what  must  have  seemed  failures  at  the 
time  ?  In  the  retrospect  we  see  that  there 
was  no  failure.  We  behold  a  develop- 
ment from  rude  beginnings,  through  seem- 
ing flaws  and  miscarriages,  to  a  crowning 
result.  Thus  the  perfection  of  which  we 
are  cognizant  in  the  physical  not  less  than 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  world  is  a 
perfection  seen  at  the  end  of  a  long  vista 
of  apparent  failures.  The  progress  is  not 
in  a  straight  line,  but  zigzag,  like  that  of 
the  Alpine  climber,  whose  back  is  some- 
times turned  towards  the  point  for  which 
he  is  making. 

It  is  therefore  a  superficial  view  which 
would  confine  the  comparison  between 
Christianity  and  Islam  to  the  numerical 
proportions  of  their  respective  adherents, 
though  even  on  that  score  Christianity  has 
no  reason  to  blush,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  and  as  Sir  William  Hunter  has 
explained  with  respect  to  India.*     At  the 


time  of  Christ's  death  ''the  number  of 
names  together"  who  owned  themselves 
his  disciples  **were  about  an  hundred  and 
twenty."*  Was  that  a  fair  test  of  the 
success  of  his  ministry?  The  ap|>arently 
signal  failures  of  Christianity  have  gener- 
ally been  the  preludes  to  fresh  victories. 
So  it  may  be  now.  The  success  of  Chris* 
tianity  at  any  given  time  is  not  to  be 
measured  bv  visible  results.  In  India,  in 
Japan,  in  China,  in  Africa,  throughout  the 
Turkish  Empire,  it  is  silently  sapping  the 
foundations  of  rival  religions.  Its  ideas 
and  principles  are  in  the  air,  like  those 
minute  y'et  potent  germs  of  which  phys- 
ical science  tells  us.  Only  they  are  germs 
of  health  inoculating  diseased  organisms 
with  the  seeds  of  a  regenerate  life.  Chris- 
tianity is  impregnating  Islam,  Buddhism, 
Confucianism,  paganism,  with  hopes,  aspi- 
rations, ideals,  principles,  which  are  grad- 
ually but  surely  disintegrating  the  *  old 
order  of  things,  and  preparing  the  way 
for  the  reception  of  Christianity.  The 
stranger  who  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva  or  drives  over  its  frozen  surface,  at 
the  close  of  winter,  has  no  idea  of  the 
change  that  is  impending  —  no  idea  that 
in  one  week  ice  and  snow  will  have  van- 
ished, giving  place  to  flowers  and  verdure* 
while  the  erstwhile  quiet  and  leafless 
woods  will,  in  full  foliage,  be  resonant 
with  the  song  of  birds.  All  this  sudden 
transformation,  however,  is  the  result  of 
forces  which  have  been  at  work  lone  be^ 
fore,  though  silently  and  invisibly.  Tnose 
who  believe  that  the  Author  of  Nature  is 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  are  justified  in 
looking  for  similar  methods  and  corre- 
sponding results  in  both. 

Malcolm  MacColl. 


From  Ttnpw 
MARINO  FALIERa 

On  the  evening  of  the  Thursday  before 
Lent,  in  the  year  1355,  the  palace  of  the 
doge  of  Venice  was  flaring  with  the  lights 
of  a  masqued  ball.  A  festival  was  in  the 
ocean  ci  ty.  The  gondolas  of  all  her  prouclt 
est  palaces  shot  everywhere  across  the 
glistening  waters ;  ancf  every  gondola  set 
down  a  gorgeous  company  at  the  steps  of 
St.  Mark's  Place.    The  grand  hall,  where 


article  was  written  before  the  deliTcry  of  Sir  W.  Him* 
!  ter'$  interesting  lecture,  under  the  auapices  ci  dw  So- 
ciety of  Arts  and  also  before  the  appearanet  _ol  tht 
!  article  on  **  Islam  and  Christianity  in  India,*' 
I  Age,  No.  22S0,  p.  579. 
*  See  his  Indian  Empire,  and.  ed.,  pp.  263-4.    This        *  Acts  i.  15. 
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the  doge  received  his  euests,  ablaze  with 
lamps  and  torches,  and  numming  with  the 
strains  of  festal  music,  was  thronged  that 
night  with  all  that  was  most  gallant  and 
most  beautiful  in  Venice.  All  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  carnival  were  there ;  cava- 
liers and  lovely  ladies,  flowers  and  gems, 
magnificent  attires,  light  feet  whirling  in 
the  dances,  bright  eyes  gleaming  through 
the  velvet  masks.  Venice,  —  night,  —  a 
masquerade  !  —  who  could  dream  that  this 
was  the  first  scene  of  a  most  dark  aud 
awful  drama  ?    And  yet  so  it  was  to  be. 

That  drama  is  about  to  pass  before  us. 
But  without  a  clear  conception  of  the 
doge's  character,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
understand  it.  Thereupon  the  whole  plot 
hangs.  Fortunately  that  character,  strik- 
ing as  it  is,  lies  on  the  surface  and  re- 
quires no  seer  to  read  it. 

Marino  Faliero  had  been  doge  of  Ven- 
ice hardly  more  than  half  a  year;  but  he 
was  already  an  old  man.  At  the  time  of 
his  election  he  was  seventy-six  ;  and  the 
long  life  on  which  he  could  look  back  had 
been  one  brilliant  course  of  triumphs. 
From  the  proud  and  ancient  house  of 
Faliero  two  doges  had,  in  former  centu- 
ries, already  sprung ;  but  that  house  could 
show  no  name  more  splendid  than  his 
own.  He  had  been  a  soldier  —  and  had 
seen  the  king  of  Hungary  with  eighty 
thousand  men  fly  like  hares  before  his 
little  army.  He  had  been  commander  of 
the  fleet,  and  had  forced  the  haughty  gon- 
falon of  Capo  d' I  stria  to  stoop  before  his 
fla?.  He  had  been  a  senator,  and  had 
fllled  with  high  distinction  all  the  loftiest 
oflSces  of  state.  He  had  been  ambassador 
at  Genoa  and  at  Rome.  It  was  while  on 
embassy  at  the  latter  city  that  he  received 
intelligence  of  his  election,  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  without  his  solicitation,  to  the 
crowning  dignity  of  doge. 

But,  high-born,  brave,  and  gifted  as  he 
was,  Faliero  was  not  one  of  those  fine 
spirits  who  bear  greatness  with  simplicity. 
His  character,  by  nature  quick  and  fiery, 
had  become,  by  life-long  habits  of  com- 
mand, imperious,  fierce,  and  arrogant.  Op- 
position, of  whatever  kind,  aroused  within 
nim  a  tornricio  of  vindictive  passion  which 
swept  everything  before  it.  No  rival  had 
been  found  of  power  enough  to  stand  be- 
fore him ;  no  opponent  was  so  small  as  to 
escape  his  anger.  He  resembled  in  cour- 
ajje,  but  not  in  magnanimity,  the  lion  which 
flies  with  savage  ioy  at  the  elephant  or 
the  tiger,  but  which  disdains  to  crush  the 
mouse  that  runs  across  his  paw.  Once,  in 
a  chapel  at  Treviso,  where  the  bishop  kept 
him  waiting  for  the  cup  and  wafer,  he  flew 
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upon  the  holy  man  and  boxed  his  ears. 
Hotspur  was  not  more  jealous  in  honor  — 
Mercutio  was  not  more  quick  in  quarrel 
—  than  the  grey-bearded  doge.  And  his 
jealous  honor  had  one  ever-vulnerable 
point.  He  was  an  old  man  married  to  a 
young  and  lovely  wife. 

Such  was  the  man  who  stood,  that  night, 
amidst  the  bright  assembly  of  his  guests. 
It  was,  although  he  little  clreamed  it,  the 
last  scene  on  earth  on  which  he  was  to 
look  with  peace  of  mind. 

Among  the  masqueraders  was  a  certain 
handsome  youth,  a  patrician  of  high  rank, 
named  Michael  Steno.  Steno  had  se- 
lected as  his  partner  one  of  the  dogessa's 
waiting-ladies,  into  whose  ears  he  was  now 
earnestly  employed  in  breathing  vows  of 
everlastmg  adoration.  At  length,  giddy 
with  beauty,  and  perhaps  with  wine,  he 
began  to  press  his  suit  too  ardently.  The 
dame  drew  back,  in  real  or  feigned  dis- 
pleasure. The  doge  beheld  the  little  scene. 
With  eyes  of  flame  he  strode  up  to  the 
offender,  and  commanded  him,  in  full  view 
of  the  bystanders,  instantly  to  quit  the- 
hall. 

Michael  Steno  was  one  of  the  curled 
darlings  of  the  nation.  He  left  the  cham- 
ber ;  but  his  blood  boiled  at  the  indignity^ 
which  had  so  publicly  been  put  upon  him. 
His  offence  —  a  trifling  indecorum  —  was- 
one  which  the  intoxication  of  the  hour 
might  have  excused.  Raging  with  re- 
sentment, he  wandered  aimlessly  about 
the  palace.  At  length,  whether  by  design 
or  accident,  he  found  himself  alone  in  the 
great  senate-hall  —  a  hall  which  our  imag- 
ination peoples  with  immortal  phantoms; 
the  hall  where  Portia  pleaded,  where  Shy- 
lock  whetted  his  keen  knife,  and  where 
Othello  taught  another  doge  and  Senate 
the  charms  which  had  bewitched  the  heart 
of  Desdemona. 

The  hall,  when  Steno  entered  it,  was 
lonely  and  unlighted.  Around  the  semi- 
circle at  the  upper  end  were  set  the  seats 
of  honor  of  the  senators,  arrayed  on  each 
side  of  the  doge's  throne.  Steno,  smitten 
with  a  thought  of  vengeance,  went  forward 
in  the  dusky  light,  and  with  a  piece  of 
chalk,  such  as  the  dancers  used  to  prevent 
their  shoes  from  slipping  on  the  glassy 
floors,  wrote  up  a  dozen  words,  in  staring 
characters,  across  the  doge's  throne. 

That  done,  he  stole  away. 

The  masque  broke  up;  the  guests  de- 
parted ;  and  Steno's  handiwork  remained 
undiscovered.  But  early  the  next  morning 
an  official  of  the  palace,  on  entering  the 
senate-chamber,  was  stunned  with  horror 
and  amazement  at  the  sight  of  this  inscrip- 
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tion,  chalked  across  the  throne  ia  letters  a 
foot  long :  — 

THE  DOGE  HAS  A  LOVELY  WIFE 
—  BUT  SHE  IS  NOT  FOR  HIM. 

The  man,  half  scared  out  of  his  senses, 
went  instantly  to  seek  his  master.  Faliero 
hastened  to  the  council-chamber,  and  read 
with  his  own  eyes  the  words  of  infamy. 
What  truth  there  was  in  S tenons  innuencio 
is  not  known ;  what  glances,  or  what  more 
than  glances,  may  have  passed  between 
him  and  the  young  dogessa  is  beyond  our 
information.  Faliero^s  wife,  for  aught  we 
know,  may  have  been  as  spotless  as  Othel- 
lo's, and  as  foully  wronged.  But  whether 
Steno  spoke  the  truth,  or  whether  he  lied 
like  an  lago,  the  poisoned  arrow  of  his 
vengeance  struck  the  park.  The  effect  of 
sucn  an  insult  upon  such  a  mind  is  not  to 
be  described.  Shylock  raging  against 
Jessica  —  Lear  cursing  in  the  tempest  — 
are  but  faint  and  feeble  types  of  Faliero 
as  he  looked  upon  the  writing  on  the 
throne. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  his  enemy. 
An  officer  was  instantly  sent  out,  and 
Michael  Steno  was  arrested.  A  tribunal 
of  the  Forty  was  convened  with  speed ; 
and  the  culprit  was  brought  up  before  his 
peers.  Their  task  was  easy.  Steno  in- 
stantly admitted  his  offence,  left  the  facts 
to  answer  for  themselves,  and  stood  for 
judgment  with  a  certain  nonchalance 
which  was  not  without  an  air  of  dignity. 

The  court  passed  sentence  of  two 
months*  imprisonment,  to  be  followed  by 
a  year  of  exile.  The  decree  was  certainly 
not  too  severe ;  for  the  fault  was  gross  and 
glaring.  Yet  the  case  was  not  wholly 
without  vindication.  The  act  had  been  a 
freak  of  passing  passion  ;  the  provocation 
had  been  cruel ;  and  the  avowal  had  been 
frank  and  open.  Nor  was  the  punishment 
alight  one.  A  patrician  locked  up  in  a 
dungeon  cell  suffered,  in  wounded  honor, 
far  more  than  in  privation ;  and  a  year  of 
exile  was  a  bitter  penance.  On  the  whole, 
if  fairly  weighed,  the  sentence  of  the  Sig- 
nory  will  hardly  seem  to  have  erred  grossly 
on  the  side  of  mercy. 

But  the  doge  was  blind  with  anger. 
He  appears  to  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  his  insulter  would  be  doomed  to  lose 
his  head.  The  verdict  stung  him  to  the 
quick.  Instantly,  his  rage  was  turned 
from  Steno  to  the  Signory  —  to  those  false 
and  wicked  judges  who  had,  in  order  to 
protect  their  fellow,  flagrantly  betrayed 
their  trust.  The  white  heat  of  his  pas- 
sion was  of  a  kind  of  which  the  colder 
races  of  the  north  can  hardly  dream.    In 


one  moment  the  entire  patrician  order 
became  transfigured,  in  his  eyes,  to  the 
likeness  of  a  single  mighty  foe. 

No  foe,  however  mighty,  had  ever  yet  op- 
posed him  with  success.  His  motto  should 
have  been  the  fiery  menace.  Nemo  me  urn* 
pune  lacessiL  But  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  long  life,  he  found  himself  confronted 
by  an  adversary  more  powerful  than  him- 
self. The  sense  of  impotence  increased 
his  frenzy.  His  rage  became  the  imaffe 
of  Caligula's,  when  he  wished  that  the 
Roman  people  had  a  single  head,  that  he 
might  cut  it  off.  But  with  what  weapon 
could  he  hope  to  strike  that  many-headed 
hydra,  the  Signory  of  Venice  ? 

In  this  temper  he  was  brooding  in  his 
chamber,  that  same  evening,  gloomy  and 
alone,  when  a  man  came  panting  to  the 
palace  gates,  and  desired  to  see  him  on  a 
case  of  justice.  The  doge  bade  him  be 
shown  in;  and  speedily  a  startling  figure 
stood  before  him.  The  man*s  dress  was 
a  plebeian's,  torn  and  ruffled ;  the  blood 
was  streaming  down  his  face;  and  the 
fierceness  of  his  passion  shook  him  like 
an  aspen,  as  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  angr^ 
speech.  His  name  was  Israel  Bertuccio 
he  was  a  workman  in  the  arsenal ;  he  had 
quarrelled  with  a  certain  noble  of  high 
rank,  who  had  struck  him  in  the  lace 
And  he  appealed  for  justice. 

** Justice!"  said  the  doge,  with  bitter 
emphasis,  "justice  against  a  member  of 
the  Signory  1     I  cannot  gain  it  for  my* 

"  Then,"  said  Bertuccio  fiercely,  "  we 
must  avenge  ourselves  —  as  I  will.  And 
he  turned  to  leave  the  chamber. 

The  man's  implacable  resentment  struck 
in  with  the  doge's  humor.  He  called  him 
back,  encouraged  him  to  speak,  and  presr 
ently  discovered,  with  a  fierce  delight,  that 
chance  had  put  a  weapon  in  his  hands. 
Bertuccio  was  a  member  of  a  secret 
brotherhood,  which  held  the  Signory  in 
deadly  hatred.  A  thousand  fiery  spirits 
of  the  lower  class,  stung  to  madness  by  a 
sense  of  wrongs,  were  ripe  and  ready  tor 
revolt.  Faliero  heard  this  news  with  ^t* 
tering  eyes.  A  gigantic  scheme  of  ven- 
geance rose  before  him.  Bertuccio*s  bonie 
of  plotters  might  be  used ;  and  he  resolved 
to  use  it. 

Anger,  like  misery,  acquaints  a  man 
with  strange  companions.  Hours  went 
by ;  and  still  the  pair  of  strange  associates 
sat  together  in  the  doge*s  chamber,  deep 
in  consultation.  When  at  length  Bertuc^ 
cio  left  the  palace,  it  was  late  at  night; 
and  he  was  under  an  engagement  to  re- 
turn in  secret  on  the  night  succeeding. 
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Night  came;  and  Bertuccio,  bringing 
with  him  a  companion,  stole  up  the  doge's 
private  stair.  This  companion  was  Fi- 
iippo  Calendaro,  a  sculptor  employed  upon 
the  palace  buildings.  The  doge,  attended 
by  his  newhew,  Bertuce  Faliero,  was 
waiting  for  them.  These  four  men  sat 
down  together,  and  drew  up  between  them 
the  details  of  the  most  tremendous  scheme 
of  vengeance  that  ever  filled  the  brain  of 
man. 

Sixteen  men,  the  fieriest  Spirits  of  the 
league,  were  first  selected  for  the  part  of 
leaders.  Each  leader  was  to  be  assured 
of  sixty  followers,  determined  and  well 
armed.  At  sunrise  on  the  day  appointed, 
the  great  bell  of  St.  Mark's  —  the  bell 
which  never  sounded  except  bv  order  of 
the  doge  —  was  to  peal  a  loud  alarm  ;  and 
at  that  signal,  the  sixteen  parties  of  con- 
spirators, issuing  from  their  posts  in  vari- 
ous quarters  of  the  city,  were  to  flock 
together  to  St.  Mark's,  crying  aloud  that 
the  Genoese  fleet  had  been  descried  at 
sea.  Then,  as  the  senators,  roused  by  the 
tumult  and  summoned  by  the  bell,  came 
hastily  to  council,  they  were  to  be  assailed 
in  the  Piazza,  and  cut  down  to  the  last 
man. 

Such  was  the  doge's  scheme ;  a  scheme 
without  a  parallel  in  history;  a  plot  in 
which  a  grey  patrician,  crowned  with  age 
and  honors,  linked  himself  with  despera- 
does against  the  lives  of  his  own  peers, 
of  men  with  whom  for  more  than  half  a 
century  he  had  lived  in  close  and  friendly 
intercourse,  with  whom  he  had  drunk  and 
feasted,  sat  in  conference  and  bled  in 
battle.  Anger,  said  the  wise  Greeks,  is  a 
brief  madness.  The  annals  of  the  world 
contain  no  stronger  instance  than  the  plot 
of  Faliero  of  the  madness  which  is  anger 
in  excess. 

Three  days  were  judged  sufficient  to 
complete  all  preparations.  It  was  then 
the  nth  of  April.  The  hour  of  sunrise, 
April  the  15th,  was  appointed  for  the 
execution  of  the  great  design. 

Bertuccio  and  Calendar©  went  instantly 
to  work.  During  the  next  three  days  they 
toiled  with  speed  and  secrecy.  All  went 
well.  The  leaders  were  selected;  the 
bands  of  myrmidons  were  drilled  and 
armed ;  the  places  of  assembly  were  ar- 
ranged. If  all  proved  true,  the  hours  of 
the  proud  Signory  were  numbered.  And 
the  hearts  of  the  conspirators  beat  high. 

But  there  was  one  exception.  One  of 
their  number  was  tormented  by  a  vexing 
spirit  of  compunction,  which  would  not  let 
him  rest.  This  man  was  named  Ber- 
trando.     By  trade  he  was  a  furrier;  and 


among  the  nobles  who  had  bought  his 
sable-skins  and  robes  of  ermine  the  chief 
was  Niccolo  Lioni,  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Lioni  had  not  only  bought  Bertran- 
do's  furs,  but  had  shown  him  many  favors  ; 
and  Bertrando  at  this  crisis  desired  in 
gratitude  to  warn  his  patron  of  the  deadly 
peril  that  hung  over  him.  His  position  and 
his  mood  of  mind  closely  resembled  those 
of  the  conspirator  whose  letter  warned 
Monteagle  of  the  powder  of  Guy  Fawkes. 
But  Bertrando  trembled  to  convey  his 
warning.  Eyes  jealous  of  a  sign  of  waver- 
ing were  around  him;  the  knives  of  a 
hundred  desperadoes  were  ready,  at  an 
inkling  of  his  purpose,  to  plunge  into  his 
heart.  Fifty  times  a  day  he  strove  to 
screw  his  courage  to  the  stick ing-place, 
and  to  face  the  hazard  of  discovery.  But 
time  flew  by;  the  day  before  the  enter- 
prise arri vea ;  the  sun  set  —  the  sun  which 
at  his  next  arising,  was  to  behold  the 
stones  of  the  Piazza  heaped  with  corpses 
and  crimson  with  the  noblest  blood  in 
Venice.  And  still  Bertrando  quaked  and 
vacillated. 

Midnight  came  ;  and  now  in  a  few  flyine 
hours  the  deed  would  be  accomplished. 
Bertuccio,  Calendar©,  and  the  other  lead- 
ers, were  at  the  waiting-places  with  their 
gangs.  Bertuce  Faliero,  watching  for  the 
sun  to  peer  above  the  gray  lagoons,  was 
ready  in  the  turret  of  St.  Mark's  to  wake 
the  voice  of  the  great  bell.  The  doge 
himself  was  in  his  own  apartment  —  wait- 
ing in  sleepless  solitude  for  the  signal 
which  should  sound  the  hour  of  his  re- 
venge. 

Sed  dis  aliter  visum.  At  last  the 
waverer  had  fixed  his  purpose.  At  that 
very  moment  Bertrando,  muffled  in  a  cloak 
and  a  slouched  hat,  aghast  lest  a  fellow- 
plotter  should  espy  him,  was  slinking  up 
the  byways  of  the  city  to  Lioni's  door. 

Lioni,  when  Bertrando  reached  his  pal- 
ace, had  not  yet  retired  to  rest.  A  visit 
at  that  hour  surprised  him.  He  bade  his 
men  admit  the  visitor,  but  to  linger  within 
call  in  case  of  need;  and  Bertrando, 
slouched  and  muflled  to  the  eyes,  was  ac- 
cordingly ushered  into  the  apartment. 
He  paused  till  they  were  left  alone  ;  and 
then,  with  all  the  mystery  of  an  oracle, 
gave  forth  his  voice'  of  warning.  "  My 
lord,"  he  said,  "  it  is  Bertrando  come  to 
warn  you.  Ask  me  no  questions  —  I  can 
answer  none.  But  as  you  love  your  life, 
let  nothing  tempt  you  to  go  forth  to- 
morrow." 

If  Bertrando  expected  his  hearer  to 
rest  satisfied  with  such  a  warning,  his 
ignorance  of  human  nature  must  have  been 
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surprising.  Lioni,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
instantly  poured  forth  a  stream  of  ques- 
tions. What  was  the  threatened  danger  ? 
Why  was  this  need  of  mystery?  \Vas 
there  treason  in  the  wind?  Bertrando 
answered  not  a  word,  but  turned  away  and 
would  have  left  the  room.  But  he  mis- 
took his  patron's  character  in  expecting  to 
escape  so  easily.  Lioni's  suspicions  were 
now  wide  awake.  He  raised  his  voice; 
his  lackeys  seized  the  conspirator  as  he 
made  his  exit,  and  brought  him  back  a 
prisoner.  "  Come,  Bertrando,"  said  Lioni, 
**  speak  no  riddles.  I  must  know  all  the 
windings  of  this  mystery  before  I  let  you 

go." 

Bertrando,  thus  finding  himself  taken, 

resolved  to   make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

He  bargained,  not  only  for  his  safety,  but 

to  be  well  rewarded  for  his  service.     If 

he  turned  king's  evidence  to  save    the 

State,  it  was  but  just  that  he  should  have 

his  recompense.     Lioni  gave  his  pledge ; 

and    Bertrando,  throwing  off  his  air  of 

mystery,  told  everything  he  knew. 

Lioni  listened  in  amazement.  There 
was  not  an  instant  to  be  lost.  Leaving 
Bertrando  still  a  prisoner,  he  threw  his 
mantle  round  him,  and  hurried  forth  into 
the  night.  He  first  aroused  another  sen- 
ator, named  Gradenigo  ;  and  the  pair  then 
stole  together  to  the  house  of  Marc  Conaro. 
These  three  nobles,  creeping  stealthily  as 
thieves  from  house  to  house,  rapidly 
roused  all  the  members  of  the  Council. 
They  assembled,  in  the  dead  of  night,  in  a 
chamber  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Saviour's. 
Bertrando  was  brought  in;  and  the  Sig- 
nory  of  Venice  heard,  with  inexpressible 
amazement,  of  the  sword  that  had  been 
hanging  by  a  thread  above  their  heads. 

All  had  been  done  so  quietly  that  none 
of  the  conspirators  had  received  the  least 
alarm.  It  was  now  near  morning ;  already 
a  crimson  tinge  was  glowing  in  the  east. 
Two  bands  of  guards  were  instantly  sent 
out ;  one  to  the  doge's  palace,  the  other  to 
St.  Mark's  Tower. 

The  doge  was  sitting,  at  that  breathless 
hour,  alone  in  his  apartment,  straining  his 
ears  for  the  expected  bell.  The  signal  of 
alarm  delayed  to  sound ;  but  as  he  vainly 
listened  for  its  summons,  another  sound 
struck  on  his  ear  —  a  sound  that  checked 
the  current  of  his  blood.  It  was  the  tramp 
of  men-at-arms  along  the  corridor  outside 
his  chamber.  In  a  moment  more,  the 
door  flew  open,  and  he  was  in  the  grasp 
of  soldiers. 

And  all  was  lost ;  and  hope  had  vanished 
in  an  instant;  and  all  that  now  remained 
was  to  endure  with  lofty  fortitude  what 


was  to  follow.  The  plot  had  failed ;  the 
dream  was  over.  He  was  in  the  hands  of 
those  whom  he  had  plotted  to  destroy. 

It  was  held  fitting  that  an  offender  of 
such  eminence  should  answer  to  his  charge 
before  a  more  august  tribunal  than  the 
hasty  Council  gathered  at  the  Convent  of 
St.  Saviour's.  His  captors  therefore  left 
him,  for  tne  time,  alone  in  his  own  cham- 
ber, the  door  of  which  was  kept  by  a 
strong  guard ;  there  to  experience,  in  the 
sense  of  failure,  an  expiation  whicbt  to 
such  a  spirit,  must  have  been  far  bitterer 
than  the  bitterness  of  death. 

Meantime,  Bertuccio  and  Calendaro 
were  brought  in  chains  before  the  Council. 
They  had  been  seized  among  their  gangs 
with  weapons  in  their  hands.  At  first,  on 
being  questioned,  they  refused  to  speak. 
But  a  rack  was  brought;  the  prisoners 
were  stretched  upon  it;  the  rollers  began 
to  turn  and  the  cords  to  tighten;  and 
speedily,  with  gasps  and  groans,  the  de- 
tails of  the  plot  came  out.  When  the 
Council  had  learned  everything  they 
wished,  the  ropes  were  loosened,  and  the 
culprits  carried  to  a  cell.  But  their  respite 
was  of  short  duration.  As  soon  as  the 
day  had  dawned,  a  gibbet  was  erected  in 
a  gallery  of  the  ducal  palace  overlooking 
the  Piazza ;  and  soon  the  whispering  and 
excited  crowd  saw  the  conspirators 
brought  forth  to  die.  The  bodies,  left  to 
hang  like  scarecrows,  as  a  terror  to  all 
traitors,  were  long  to  be  seen  twirling  in 
the  wind. 

More  than  four  hundred  of  their  com- 
panions were  arrested ;  but  the  punish- 
ment of  these  was  for  a  while  delayed. 
For  now  the  great  culprit  was  to  come  to 
judgment.  The  preparations  for  his  trial 
at  once  began.  A  tribunal  of  peculiar 
dignity  wasiormed.  The  Council  of  Ten, 
by  whom  all  crimes  against  Uie  State  were 
tried,  elected  twenty  of  the  Signory  to  sit 
in  consultation  with  them.  The  court  of 
thirty  judges  thus  composed  was  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Giunta. 

By  the  time  that  all  was  ready,  it  was 
evening.  The  doge's  door  was  opened; 
he  was  conducted,  in  the  midst  of  soldiers, 
to  the  Hall  of  Council ;  and  the  mighty 
traitor  stood  among  the  men  whom  he  had 
schemed  to  massacre.  It  was  a  scene  to 
put  to  proof  the  sternest  spirit.  The  hall 
was  crowded  with  familiar  faces ;  among 
them  many  that,  a  week  before,  had  worn 
the  smiles  of  guests  at  his  own  festival. 
But  every  face  was  now  morose  and 
scowling.  Eyes  were  glittering  with  the 
fire  of  hatred.  Voices  were  muttering 
that  he  should  be  racked.    There  was  not 
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one  among  the  thirty  judges  —  there  was, 
perhaps,  not  one  in  all  the  crowd  of  gazers 
—  who,  had  the  plot  succeeded,  woiud  not 
at  that  hour  have  been  a  corpse. 

But  neither  altered  faces,  nor  the  immi- 
nence of  death  itself,  could  shake  the  fiery 
spirit  of  the  doge.  In  truth,  no  penalty 
could  now  disturb  him — and  death  the 
least  of  all.  His  care  for  life  was  over. 
From  the  instant  when  the  soldiers  of  the 
Signory  had  burst  into  his  chamber,  life 
had  no  more  to  offer.  He  had  staked 
everything  upon  the  hazard  of  the  die  — 
and  everything  was  lost.  All  this  world 
and  all  the  glory  of  it  had  vanished  from 
him  like  an  exhalation.  He  had  fallen, 
like  the  sons  of  the  morning,  forever  from 
his  high  estate.  He  knew  it  well ;  and  he 
looked  round  upon  the  faces  of  his  foes 
with  stern  composure,  as  of  one  beyond 
the  reach  of  hope  or  fear. 

The  president  of  the  council  rose,  and 
demanded  of  the  prisoner  whether  he  con- 
fessed the  charge  against  him.  Faliero 
answered,  with  contemptuous  brevity,  that 
the  charge  was  true.  The  interrogation, 
and  indeed  the  trial  itself,  was  but  the 
form  and  pageantry  of  justice.  His  guilt 
was  manifest.  One  of  his  accomplices 
had  turned  informer ;  two  others  had  con- 
fessed upon  the  rack.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes,  his  doom  was  scaled  before  the 
court  assembled. 

And  nothing  now  remained  but  to  pro- 
ceed to  judgment.  The  thirty  judges  were 
agreed  upon  their  sentence.  Every  voice 
among  the  thirty  was  for  death.  Tne  cul- 
prit was  to  be  conducted  to  the  landing  of 
the  Giants'  Stairs,  and  there  to  be  behead- 
ed. The  place  of  execution  was  not  idly 
chosen.  It  was  the  spot  on  which  suc- 
ceeding doges  were,  by  ancient  custom, 
invested,  in  the  midst  of  pomp  and  splen- 
dor, with  the  robe  and  crown  of  state. 

But  the  sentence  of  the  senators  con- 
tained yet  another  count.  The  place  of 
the  prisoner's  portrait  in  the  Hall  of  Coun- 
cil was  to  be  left  void,  and  veiled  with 
black.  More  than  five  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  that  decree  was  spoken  ;  but 
still  the  line  of  painted  doges  in  the  coun- 
cil-hall of  Venice  contains  not  one  of  so 
profound  and  strange  an  interest  as  the 
veil  of  vacant  black  which  fills,  in  place  of 
portrait,  the  space  of  Marino  Faliero,  doge 
and  traitor. 

It  was  now  late  at  night.  The  prisoner 
was  conducted  back  to  his  apartment, 
where  he  was  left  alone  with  his  confessor. 
The  minutes  of  his  life  were  numbered. 
At  daybreak  the  next  morning  he  must 
die. 


At  sunrise  all  the  city  was  astir.  The 
gates  below  the  Giants'  Stairs  were  closed 
and  fastened;  but  a  vast  crowd  thronged 
the  Piazzetta,  and  fought  for  places  at  the 
grated  bars.  Thence  could  be  plainly 
seen  the  landing  of  the  topmost  stair  — 
the  spot  where,  only  a  few  months  before, 
the  head  that  now  had  stooped  as  low  as 
death  put  on  the  doge's  crown.  Now,  all 
the  place  was  draped  and  hung  with  black  ; 
and  in  the  centre  stood  the  block  and 
sword. 

And  now  the  sun  was  rising,  and  the 
hour  was  come.  The  mournful  train 
emerged  from  the  interior  of  the  palace, 
and  came  out  upon  the  landing  of  the 
stair.  First  appeared  the  members  of  the 
Ten,  the  Senate,  and  the  Forty ;  then  came 
a  guard  of  soldiers;  and  then  the  fallen 
doge.  His  confessor,  holding  up  the  cru- 
cifix, walked  at  his  right  hand.  At  his 
left  hand  went  the  headsman.  It  was  ob- 
served that  the  prisoner  still  wore  the 
ducal  cap  and  robe.  It  had  been  ordered 
by  the  Council  that  he  should  carry  to  the 
scene  of  infamy  these  emblems  of  his  lost 
supremacy.  It  was  theirpurpose  toafHict 
that  haugnty  spirit  with  a  last  humiliation. 
As  he  reacned  the  block,  the  headsman 
stripped  the  sovereign  mantle  from  his 
shoulders  and  plucked  the  crown  of  em- 
pire from  his  brows.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  great  bell  of  St.  Mark's  —  the 
bell  designed  to  sound  the  doom  of  his 
opponents  —  began  to  toll  the  knell  for 
his  own  death. 

The  doge  threw  himself  upon  his  knees 
and  laid  his  head  upon  the  block.  As  the 
headsman  raised  his  sword,  the  gates  be- 
low were  thrown  wide  open.  The  crowd 
rushed  in  with  tumult  —  and  saw  the  grey 
head  rolling  down  the  Giants'  Steps. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
AMONG    THE    ISLANDS    OF    THE    SOUTH 
PACIFIC:  FIJI. 

It  is  a  very  trite  remark  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean  often  emphatically  belies  its  title. 
I  cannot  altogether  defend  it ;  and,  in  fact, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  con- 
sistency from  so  vast  an  expanse  of  the 
unstable.  When  the  grateful  Magellan, 
escaping  from  the  wintry  horrors  of  the 
region  now  always  associated  with  his 
name,  burst  into  the  sunshine  and  balmy 
breezes  beyond,  he  did  not,  naturally,  re'- 
flect  very  closely  on  the  area  over  which 
the  new  name  was  to  be  applied.  Big 
generalizations  are  dangerous;  but  it  is 
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not  absolutely  a  misnomer,  and  those  who 
have  known  this  ocean  for  weeks  together 
in  its  more  gracious  moods  —  whether 
on  its  vast  solitudes  or  among  its  scattered 
island  groups  —  will  readily  admit  the 
justness  of  the  title.  The  Pacific  has,  in 
short,  a  quite  peculiar  charm,  unequalled 
even  by  the  summer  delights  of  the  At- 
lantic on  the  frontiers  of  the  trade-wind. 
Even  the  cloud  forms  lend  themselves  to 
this  charm  and  enhance  it  to  a  degree,  I 
think,  unknown  elsewhere,  —  though  per- 
haps my  humble  speculations  on  this  head 
will  be  all  upset  by  Mr.  Abercromby's 
forthcoming  book,  speaking  with  an  au- 
thority to  which  I  can  lay  no  claim.  Day 
after  day,  during  the  month  of  August, 
between  New  Caledonia' and  Fiji,  the  sea 
was  all  but  unruffled,  and  the  sky  abso- 
lutely clear,  save  for  a  long,  low,  persist- 
ent line  of  cloud-masses  which  lay  banked 
along  the  horizon,  motionless.  If  I  begin 
to  talk  about  cumulus  or  cirro-stratus, 
their  graceful  forms  would  dissolve  into 
impalpable  vapor ;  they  resembled  —  you 
could  hardly  think  them  anything  else  —  a 
great  fantastic  mountain  range,  transfig- 
ured with  light  and  color,  and  diversified 
by  headlands  and  capes,  bays  and  valleys, 
and  ending  naturally  in  a  series  of  de- 
tached islands  and  rocky  islets,  floating  in 
an  enchanted  sea.  Night  after  night  the 
sun  went  down  behind  a  clear-cut  horizon : 
then  came  a  solemn  pause ;  no  change  as 
yet  of  form  or  color  in  sea  or  cloud,  only 
an  appearance  as  of  smoke,  —  some  phil- 
osopher may  explain  this,  —  coming  up 
from  the  spot  where  the  sun  had  disap- 
peared. Then,  after  a  few  minutes  of 
growing  darkness,  a  glorious  but  subdued 
glow  shone  out  all  over  the  west,  lighting 
up  little  fleecy  cloudlets  which  had  gath- 
ered, of  exQuisitc  form,  and  just  the  right 
number  and  size  for  a  perfect  effect,  and 
sending  a  rosy  flush  over  the  now  darken- 
ing mountain  range  aforesaid  and  its  iso- 
lated rocks,  —  a  charming  and  perfect 
illusion. 

The  vessel  was  small,  and  she  did  not 
exert  herself  —  it  would  have  been  out  of 
keeping  with  her  surroundings  —  but  she 
provided  all  that  is  needful  (though  not  all 
that  modern  luxury  considers  so)  for  com- 
fort —  viz.,  essential  cleanliness,  no  crowd- 
ing, and  a  cheery  and  kindly  skipper. 

On  the  morning  wc  reached  Fiji  the  sea 
was  without  a  ripple,  and  as  we  passed  the 
pretty  island  of  Mbengga,  we  scanned  its 
rich  green  slopes  in  vain  for  a  sight  of 
life.  Primitive  man  and  his  works  do  not 
show  out  prominently  against  tropical 
nature.    A  slight  haze   veiled  the  great 


island  of  Viti  Levu  — 1>.,  great  Fiji ;  bat 
as  wc  came  nearer,  its  grand  and  varied 
outline  stood  out  clearly  in  froat  of  us, 
stretching  far  away  to  right  and  left.  Then 
gradually  the  different  mountain  ranges 
which  compose  the  island,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  country,  became  more 
distinct.  New  Caledonia  was  beautiful, 
but  nothing  to  this ;  there  was  not  only 
wonderful  beauty  of  outline  but  great 
variety  of  color,  —  the  highest  mountains 
clothed,  except  for  an  occasional  peak,  to 
the  very  top  with  dense  forest,  the  gentler 
slopes  of  the  lower  ranges  showing  patches 
of  lighter  shades  of  green,  representing 
scrub  or  grass,  bananas  or  sugar,  or  other 
cultivation,  dotted,  along  the  coast,  with 
coco-palms.  Suva,  the  seat  of  government, 
has  no  striking  features.  The  houses  lie 
scattered  for  a  mile  or  two  along  a  neck 
of  land  on  one  side  of  a  bay,  at  the  bead 
of  which  enters  the  Tamavua  River.  A 
reef  with  a  navigable  opening  crosses  this 
bay,  and  forms  a  fair  harlx>r.  But  the 
marvellous  fantastic  outline  of  hills  be- 
yond the  bay —  King  David  might  have 
described  them  as  "hopping  — seen 
from  the  broad  verandah  of  the  Club 
House  Hotel,  was  a  view  of  which  one 
never  tired.  My  expectations  as  regarded 
hotel  accommodation  being  small,  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  well-ordered, 
comfortable,  two-storied  house.  It  is  true 
that  the  chamber-maid  was  a  little  black 
Solomon  Island  "boy;  "  but  his  vievrs  on 
cleanliness,  and  on  meum  and  tuum^  were 
not  appreciably  behind  those  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Europe  ;  and  he  was  besides,  when 
at  home,  a  manslayer  and  a  cannibal.  The 
only  drawback,  indeed,  to  comfort  lay  in 
in  the  fact  that  the  bedrooms  were  all  open 
to  the  roof  of  corrugated  zinc,  and  the 
noise  of  the  torrents  of  rain —  I  never  saw 
rain  like  it  —  was  deafening.  But  rainy 
days,  at  that  season  anyhow  —  well,  at  aU 
events,  it  is  the  "dry  season.^* 

Boat- voyaging  in  those  regions  is  not 
only  an  enjoyable,  but  in  Fiji  almost  the 
only  mode  of  locomotion,  though  there 
are  horses,  and  the  number  of  tracks  has 
of  late  years  been  considerably  extend- 
ed. Organized  facilities  for  travel  do  not 
exist ;  but  the  traveller's  path  will  be 
smoothed  if  he  brings  introductions  to 
some  leading  official,  or  to  one  of  the 
principal  traders  or  planters.  If  he, 
wisely,  cultivates  the  society  alike  of  the 
ofiicial  and  of  the  non-official  class,  he 
will  realize  more  profoundly  than  he  ever 
did  before  the  great  truth  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  every  question.  To  this  nn* 
fortunate  antagonism  I  shall  return  later. 
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Meanwhile  I  recall,  with  mingled  sensa- 
tions, a  voyage  of  a  fortnight  in  an  open 
boat  along  the  northern  shores  of  Viti 
Levu,  the  principal  island  of  the  group, 
and  about  eighty  by  fifty-five  miles  in  ex- 
tent. My  reminiscences  are  checkered, 
for  against  the  great  interest  and  novelty 
bad  to  be  reckoned  unlucky  accidents  and 
illness,  including  the  effects,  sometimes 
serious  in  Fiji,  of  the  bites  of  flies  and 
mosquitoes,  and  last,  not  least,  the  ab- 
sence of  an  interpreter  —  a  want  not  easy 
to  supply  satisfactorily.  The  accommoda- 
tion, too,  for  four  passengers,  with  their 
baggage  and  provisions,  besides  a  crew  of 
five,  if  sufficient,  —  which  I    suppose  we 

C roved  it  to  be  ambulando,  —  could  not 
e  called  abundant ;  and  I  confess  that 
when  I  went  down  to  embark,  and  found 
an  unexpected  extra  passenger,  my  mind 
somewhat  misgave  mc,  not  so  much  from 
the  anticipation  of  discomfort  as  from  the 
lowness  of  the  boat  in  the  water  —  for 
even  inside  tlie  reef,  in  this  aforesaid 
Pacific  Ocean,  it  can  blow  hard  enough. 
However,  I  knew  my  host  to  be  a  first-rate 
boatman  ;  so,  with  the  blackest  of  feelings 
in  my  heart  towards  the  last  arrival,  I 
wedged  myself  in  among  the  impedimenta^ 
and  perhaps  we  shook  down  all  the  sooner 
that  the  alternatives  of  position  were  of 
the  fewest.  For  the  rest,  the  preparations 
for  such  a  voyage  are  at  all  events  simple. 
Of  personal  luggage  the  less  the  better  — 
say  a  change  of  raiment  and  a  mosquito- 
net,  or  screen,  as  they  call  it  in  the  colo- 
nies ;  for  provisions,  besides  a  tin  or  two 
of  biscuits,  some  tea,  whiskey,  and  to- 
bacco, you  require  only  an  assortment  of 
the  useful  but  most  innutritions  ironclad 
—  !>.,  tinned  meats,  here  in  universal  use, 
and  curiously  in  great  demand  among  the 
natives,  probably  owing  to  the  little  trouble 
they  involve.  Hardly  a  coral  strand  in 
Fiji  so  romantic  or  remote  but  it  may  be 
found  strewn  with  the  empty  tins.  Judg- 
ing from  their  effect  on  myself,  I  should 
cite  them  as  a  most  potent  cause  of  the 
decline  of  the  native  population. 

We  started  punctually,  vaka  Viti^^  — 
that  is  to  say,  having  been  trysted  on 
board  for  Saturday  at  daybreak,  we  got 
under  way  on  Monday  afternoon.  Indeed 
only  a  man  of  exceptional  energy  like  my 
conductor  could,  I  was  assured,  have  per- 
formed such  a  feat ;  and  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman, having  been  born  and  bred  in 
Fiji,  had  only  the  dimmest  inkling  that 
perhaps  there  was  something  a  little 
wrong,  though  hardly  to  be  ashamed  of, 

*  Fiji  fashion,  according  to  Fiji  notions. 


in  the  delay.  The  comforts  and  advan- 
tages of  unpunctuality,  and  the  calm  phil- 
osophic temper  it  implies,  are  among  the 
most  difficult  lessons  a  Britisher  can  ac- 
quire. In  our  northern  latitudes,  waiting 
about  (as  it  is  usually  wet  or  cold)  is  un- 
pleasant, and  our  irrational  fussiness  on 
the  subject  has  long  been  hopelessly  con- 
firmed by  Bradshaw.  The  children  of  the 
south  are  wiser  in  their  generation ;  but 
even  at  home,  off  the  beaten  tracks,  the 
better  way  is  not  unknown.  A  High- 
lander on  the  west  coast  was  asked  when 
the  steamer  would  be  up.  "Ah,  well, 
sometimes  she  comes  later,  and  some- 
times earlier  —  and  sometimes  before  that 
again  ! "  Meanwhile  the  delay  had  nearly 
led  to  our  spending  a  night  al  fresco  o^ 
the  Rewa  River,  whose  famous  mosquitoes 
would  have  left  little  of  us  to  tell  the  tale. 
These  Fijian  rivers  are  of  great  size  rela- 
tively to  the  extent  of  the  land,  and  the 
delta  of  the  Rewa  forms  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island.  We  had  intended, 
accorclingly,  entering  by  its  southern 
mouth,  some  miles  distant  from  Suva,  to 
ascend  the  stream  some  way,  and  thence 
down  another  embouchure  to  the  northern 
coast.  As  it  was,  night  overtook  us  soon 
after  entering  the  river;  and  although  we 
at  last  sighted  a  light  which  indicated  a 
house,  there  was  much  grounding  on  mud 
banks,  and  retracing  of  our  course,  and 
weary  hours  of  pulling,  before  we  reached 
the  desired  point.  My  host  being  on  an 
official  tour,  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  people  and  their  language,  there 
was  but  little  difficulty  about  our  reception 
anywhere,  —  not  that  any  respectable  trav- 
eller could  have  much  difficulty  among 
these  amiable  people.  Hospitality  here, 
after  all,  is  a  simple  matter,  for  native 
food  is  plentiful,  and  there  is  usually  room 
for  everybody,  besides  that  the  cnief  of 
the  village  has  often  more  houses  than 
one. 

The  ordinary  Fijian  house  looks,  out- 
side, like  a  great  oblong  haystack,  stand- 
ing on  a  mound  raised  some  feet  above 
the  surrounding  level,  with  a  long  ridge- 
pole extending  beyond  the  roof  at  either 
gable,  its  ends  sometimes  ornamented  with 
shells.  The  haystack  has  a  doorway  or 
two,  with  a  mat  suspended  in  it.  Houses 
with  greater  pretensions,  however,  have 
the  walls  prettily  latticed  with  reeds,  and 
distinct  from  the  roof,  which  is  elaborately 
thatched,  with  great  projecting  eaves. 
Inside,  immense  posts,  usually  of  vtsi 
wood  {Afzetia  biJHga\  and  a  very  ingen- 
ious framework,  support  the  roof.  The 
interior  decorations    of   sinnet  (coco-nut 
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fibre),  always  in  rectilinear  patterns  —  for 
they  do  not  affect  curves  —  are  sometimes 
pretty.    The  black,  squared  lintels  of  the 
doors  are  the  stems  of  tree-ferns.    On  a 
great  shelf  overhead  is  stored  the  family 
iau,  2L  convenient  Fijian  word  equivalent 
to  the   Italian  roba.     Here  it  comprises 
their  fishing-gear,  huge  rolls  of  tappa  or 
native  cloth,  mats,  immense  pottery  ves- 
sels, and  the  like.    The  shelves  were  also 
bandy  in  war-time  as  a  point  of  vantage 
whence  you  could  conveniently  spear  your 
neighbor  as  he  entered,  and  before  his 
eyes  became  used  to  the  subdued  light. 
The  floor  is  strewn  with  mats,  on  which 
you  recline,  and  is  usually  raised  a  foot  or 
so  towards  one  end,  whicn  enables  vou  to 
take  a  graceful  attitude,  leaning  on  your 
elbow.     Cooking  is  done  in  a  little  hut 
outside,  or  sometimes  there  is  a  great  fire- 
place on  the  floor  confined  by  four  logs, 
the  smoke  finding  its  way  out  through  the 
lofty  roof.    As  you  enter  the  house,  you 
find  the  mats  being  swept,  or  fresh  ones 
unrolled  and  laid  down.     Your  traps  are 
brought  up  from  the  boat,  and  if  this  hap- 
pens to  have  grounded  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  you  have  perhaps  yourself  been 
carried  to  land  by  these  willing  giants.    A 
few  words  are  exchanged  with  the  village 
chief  or  your  host  for  the  time  beine  — 
far  too  few,  to  my  mind,  even  for  polite- 
ness.    I  am  told  tney  do  not  expect  it.     If 
they  have  ceased  to  expect  politeness  from 
English  gentlemen,  tant pis/    I  am  help- 
less from  ignorance  of  the  language,  and 
you  hardly  ever  meet  a  Fijian  who  knows 
any  English,  —  the  missionaries,  in  whose 
hands  their  education  has  been,  having, 
wisely  or  otherwise,  discouraged  it.     The 
silent  stance  then  till   supper  came,  and 
indeed  after,  surrounded  by  those  pleasant 
and  dignified  faces,  for  wnom  I  was  nec- 
essarily dumb,  was  often  very  irksome.. 
Supper,  however,  comes  at  last,  provided 
from  the  materials  before  mentioned,  and 
supplemented  perhaps  by  an  offering  of 
fish  or  turtle.    The  latter  sounds  sybaritic, 
but  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  delicacy 
when  badly  cooked,  and  still  less  so  when 
not  quite  Iresh.    And  there  is  of  course, 
as  accompaniment,  the  ever-present  and 
ready-cooked  yam,  or  kumara  (sweet  po- 
tato), or  dalo  (an  arum  root),  or  breadfruit, 
or  cassava  (.manioc).     I  think  I  have  ar- 
ranged them  approximately  according  to 
their  insipidity  and  unsatisfying  qualities. 
I  tried  hard  to  appreciate  these  famous 
vegetables,  whose  very  names  recall  end- 
less picturesque  and  savage  associations; 
but  1  never  succeeded,  and  hardly  know 
which  I  disliked  the  least. 


Sometimes  we  produced  a  root  of  kava^ 
or,  as  the  Fijians  call  \\^yang^ona^  always 
a  welcome  gift,  and  handed  it  to  our  na* 
tive  companions  to  prepare  the  national 
brew.  I  suppose  most  people  by  this  time 
know  the  orthodox  mode  of  preparing 
this.  It  is  chewed,  or  ought  to  be,  as  in 
Samoa,  by  young  and  of  course  pretty 
girls,  anci  the  masticated  stuff  oeing 
thrown  into  a  bowl  and  mixed  with  water, 
the  woody  particles  are  fished  out  with  a 
wisp  of  the  fibre  of  vau  (a  malvaceous 
tree,  Paritium  sp.\  and  the  liquor  is  then 
carried  round  to  each  guest  in  order.  Of 
course,  by  the  old  school  this  mode  of 
preparation  is  thought  very  superior  to 
the  Tongan  innovation  of  pounding  or 
grating  the  root.  Certainly  the  ingredi- 
ents differ  somewhat,  and  the  dash  of 
human  secretion  in  the  orthodox  mixture 
possibly  promotes  digestion  —  an  effect 
not  to  be  despised  after  a  square  meal  of 
half-a-dozen  pounds  of  yam.  Even  in  the 
humblest  manage  the  national  bowl  is  not 
prepared  without  some  form  and  circum* 
stance,  —  elaborate  traditional  motions  of 
the  hands  in  clearing  the  bowl  and  rinsing 
the  fibre,  strict  attention  to  precedence  in 
handing  the  cup  to  the  guests  (a  matter  in 
which,  when  Europeans  were  concerned,  I 
was  in  other  islands  sometimes  consulted)^ 
and  to  other  points  of  etiquette,  the  trans* 
gression  of  which  is  viewed  with  some  se- 
verity. Thus  it  is  //f  rigueur  to  empty  your 
coco-nut  cup  at  a  singTe  draught.  On  my 
first  occasion  of  drinking  I  had  neglected 
this  rule,  for  the  cup  was  large,  and  the 
taste,  as  I  thought,  nastv.  Accordingly,  on 
returning  the  cup,  which  you  do  by  sending 
it  spinning  along  the  floor  to  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  the  usual  quiet  clappinff 
of  hands  and  murmur  of  applause  which 
should  follow  this  was  withheld.  On  dis- 
covering the  cause  of  the  silence,  I  has- 
tened to  explain  that  I  had  never  tasted 
the  cup  before,  and  thought  it  so  good 
that  I  could  not  resist  prolonging  the 
pleasure,  but  I  saw  that  my  solecism  was 
too  great  to  be  easily  excused. 

Our  crew  meanwhile  would  establish 
themselves  on  another  part  of  the  floor, 
quietly  chatting  among  themselves  or 
among  the  villagers,  of  whatever  rank,  who 
happened  to  drop  in.  There  was  plenty 
of  laughter,  peculiar  in  tone,  but  the  voices 
are  naturally  soft  and  low,  and  either  from 
this  or  from  their  innate  good  manners 
their  presence  and  conversation  never  an- 
noy you  in  the  slightest  degree.  My  per- 
petual regret  was  that  I  could  not  join  in  it 
The  contrast  was  great  between  these  so* 
called  savages  and,  mutatis  mutamdh^\ 
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party  of  wrangling  Arabs  or  Indians.  Such 
quiet,  such  decorum,  such  complete  ab- 
sence of  rudeness  or  intrusiveness  1  The 
chief  sound,  in  fact,  that  proceeded  from 
the  quiet  party,  was  the  slapping  of  their 
naked  bodies  when  the  mosquitoes  were 
worse  than  usual,  and  which  one  hoped 
might  do  some  execution.  Occasionally, 
when  the  owner  of  the  house  and  his 
family  were  present,  talking  and  smoking 
would  suddenly  cease,  and  we  were  made 
aware  that  evening  prayers  were  about  to 
begin.  Without  any  preface  one  of  the 
party  would  give  out  the  words  of  a  hymn, 
two  lines  at  a  time,  and  every  one  sang  it ; 
then  a  short  prayer,  and  it  was  all  over. 
The  perfect  simplicity  and  genuineness 
and  freedom  from  affectation  of  the  whole 
performance  was  very  striking,  when  one 
remembered  what  the  performers  are  and 
have  recently  been. 

The  Jtava-bowlf  tobacco,  and  family 
prayers  exhaust  the  evening^s  programme ; 
and  my  companions  being  all  asleep, — 
why  people  waste  so  much  time  in  sleep 
in  this  interesting  world  I  never  under- 
stand,—  I  look  out  some  suitable  rafter 
from  whence  to  hang  my  mosquito-screen, 
and  turn  in — ^"not,  for  the  first  night  at 
all  events,  to  sleep,  for  mother  earth, 
considered  as  a  mattress,  is  hard,  and 
deficient  in  spring ;  but  there  is,  any- 
how, no  other  impediment  to  sleep;  the 
cleanliness  inside  the  houses  is  remark- 
able,—  no  fleas  or  other  vermin  bred  of 
dirt  or  carelessness.  Flies  and  mosqui- 
toes are  supplied  by  Providence,  and  the 
latter  have  recently  been  discovered  to  be 
**  good  for  us ;  "  but  as  you  listen  to  their 
baffied  drone  outside  the  curtain,  you  feel 
that  you  can  waive  your  claim  to  such 
advantages. 

Our  well-mannered  and  well-behaved 
bpat^s  crew  were  prisoners  undergoing 
sentence,  and  no  doubt  therefore  enjoyed 
their  outing,  the  only  drawback  to  their 
happiness  being  that  the  famous  national 
mop  of  hair,  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  race,  is  cropped.  They  feel  this 
keenly,  and  it  struck  me  as  a  not  very 
wise  punishment,  exposing  their  heads  to 
the  sun.  On  a  recent  tramp  through  the 
splendid  junjijle  on  the  Tamavua  River, 
with  an  official  who  had  kindly  devoted 
himself  to  me  for  the  day,  our  attendants 
were  also  prisoners  ;  and  the  day  being 
hot,  I  handed  over  to  them  my  coat  with 
watch  and  other  valuables,  without  any 
misgiving  as  to  their  honesty  or  even  care- 
fulness. Their  crimes  are  mostly  either 
assault,  or  much  more  frequently  ordinary 
breaches  of  morality,  not    usually  else- 


where punished  as  a  crime,  and  for  which 
long  sentences  of  imprisonment  seemed 
to  me,  all  the  circumstances  considered, 
undesirably  severe,  and  likely  to  react 
badly  on  family  life  and  well-being.  Evi- 
dently no  idea  of  disgrace  attached  to 
their  position.  They  mixed  freely  with 
the  people  everywhere;  the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  rest  of  the 
population  consisted  apparently  in  having 
been  found  out,  —  /tod/^  mihi^  eras  tibi,  I 
was  amused  to  see  native  teachers  and 
magistrates  sitting  down  freely  with  them 
to  eat  and  smoke.  But  however  c^uaint 
this  friendly  hobnobbing  between  judge 
and  gaol-bird,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  relations  between  different  classes 
here  have  no  resemblance  to  those  in  Eu- 
rope. There  is  great  social  intimacy, 
while  yet  the  divinity  which  hedges  a 
chief  IS  very  great ;  a  feeling  of  which 
we  availed  ourselves  freely  when  we  es- 
tablished our  system  of  administration 
through  the  chiefs,  —  a  policv  for  which 
we  have  been  much  abusea.  Besides, 
however,  that  it  is  always  wise  to  make 
use  of  materials  ready  to  your  hand,  and 
in  conformity  with  native  ideas,  it  was 
necessary  as  a  matter  of  economy.  We 
could  not  possibly  have  afforded  to  place 
an  educated  English  official  in  every  vil- 
lage and  island.  But  having  given  the 
chiefs  the  additional  sanction  of  our  coun- 
tenance, there  has  been,  naturally  perhaps, 
a  tendency  to  wink  at  cases  of  petty  op- 

Cression  on  their  part,  which  have  not 
een  infrequent.  This  is  a  pity,  as  it  is 
used  as  an  argument  by  disaffected  whites 
to  prejudice  the  natives  against  the  gov- 
ernment. The  question  has  its  difficul- 
ties, for  the  chief  had  certain  privileges 
which  to  us  seem  intolerable,  and  yet 
which  we  could  not  immediately  abrogate. 
A  chief  may  be  vasu^  —  that  is  to  say, 
sister's  son,  — the  heir,  in  short,  by  the 
female  side,  to  a  town  or  district,  and  in 
this  capacity  had  a  right  to  levy  contribu- 
tions from  it.  One  half  blind,  decrepit 
old  fellow  whose  guest  I  was,  had  on  this 
ground  walked  into  the  neighboring  town 
and  carried  off  a  pretty  wife.  These  rights 
must  be  allowed  to  die  out  gradually; 
still,  for  actual  oppression  or  bullying  we 
should  come  down  on  a  peccant  chief  as 
on  an  ordinary  mortal.  The  upper  class, 
however,  is  a  real  aristocracy,  and  a  gen- 
tleman does  not,  in  Fiji,  mean  a  man  with 
soft  white  hands.  He  will  put  his  hand 
to  anything,  and  only  piques  himself  on 
doing  it  better  than  his  neighbors ;  and 
they  are  often  remarkably  intelligent.  I 
attended,  at  the  Vale-ni-fiose  or  Council 
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House  of  the  province  of  Ba,  a  half-vearly 
meeting  of  the  chiefs,  who  assemble  to 
discuss  the  affairs  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts ;  and  though  my  interpreter  gave 
me  only  an  outline  of  what  was  going  on, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  their 
readiness  and  intelligence,  and  not  less 
by  their  gravity  and  gentlemanlike  man- 
ners. Among  other  incidents,  some  men 
were  brought  up  who  had  tried  to  leave 
their  district  without  permission  for  an- 
other; and  the  utter  humiliation  of  their 
look  and  voice,  coupled  with  the  dignity 
and  severity  in  tone  and  bearing  of  the 
chiefs  reprimand,  was  very  dramatic.  To 
be  sure,  not  very  long  ago  he  might  have 
ordered  them  to  the  oven  I 

This  same  roko  or  high  chief,  a  shrewd- 
looking  man  with  a  refined  and  well-shaped 
head,  related  with  much  humor  how,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  when  a  missionary  was 
coming  through,  and  the  people  were 
sending  in  offerings  to  him,  his  (the 
roko's)  contribution  was  a**  long  pig"  — 
f.^.,  a  human  body.  He  and  the  mission- 
ary, he  said,  have  met  since  and  discussed 
—  I  mean,  talked  over  —  this  practical 
joke.  He  invited  me  in  the  evening  to  a 
mekki^  —  /.^.,  soirie  musicaU.  The  sing- 
ing was  a  weird  and  curious  performance, 
which  has  a  strange  fascination.  There 
were  about  fifty  performers,  comprising, 
in  fact,  the  entire  party  present  One 
man  begins  alone,  and  after  he  has  sung  a 
few  bars,  another  takes  it  up  in  a  sort  of 
second  to  him;  then  a  few  more  join,  till 
suddenly  the  whole  body  of  voices  strike 
in,  accompanying  the  song  with  strange 
unintelligible  gesticulations,  turning  half 
round  (they  are  all  seated  on  the  ground), 
and  pointing  at  each  other  with  intent 
meaning  looks,  and  occasionally  all  clap- 
ping hands,  in  absolute  unison,  —  the  song 
ending  unexpectedly  and  quite  abruptly 
with  one  clap.  The  time  is  beaten  by  a 
man  with  a  couple  of  small  sticks  ;  it  was 
very  intricate,  and  the  music  evidently 
genuine  and  old,  unlike  anything  I  ever 
heard,  and  not  to  be  rendered  by  our  no- 
tation. Vanjifj^ona  followed,  —  a  serious 
ceremonial  brew,  — and  I  acquitted  my- 
self well,  emptying  the  cup  at  a  single 
draught,  the  roko  afterwards  presenting 
me  with  his  own  bowl,  which  was  consid- 
ered a  great  compliment. 

Another  and  a  practically  friendly  chief 
whom  I  met  was  the  du/i  of  Korotumbo. 
We  were  sailing  in  company,  but  his  big, 
decked  boat  could  make  better  weather  of 
it  than  ours,  and  he  had  gone  on  ahead. 
The  night  turned  out  rough,  and  made 
sailing    dangerous,    for    one    could    see 


neither  the  shallows  and  patches  of  reef, 
nor  the  squalls  coming  down  on  us.  Ac- 
cordingly we  stood  in,  and  finally  stuck 
a  long  way  from  the  shore,  but  fortu- 
nately opposite  the  village  where  the  bull 
had  landed,  who  at  once  sent  out  his 
dinghy,  which  brought  us  off  one  at  a 
time.  We  made  for  the  house  of  the 
turanga  ni  koro,  or  head  man,  where  the 
buli  was,  and  they  not  only  received  us 
hospitably,  but  the  house  being  very  small 
and  crowded,  we  found  both  chiefs  pre- 
paring to  withdraw  and  forage  elsewhere. 
I  insisted  that  if  they  did,  we  should  go 
back  to  the  boat,  and  we  all  finally  shook 
down,  and,  after  family  prayers'  and  a 
bowl  of  kava,  turned  in  for  a  comfortable 
night.  Next  day  it  was  still  rough,  but  as 
I  was  bent  on  pushing  on,  the  friendly 
buli,  who  had  intended  remaining,  decided 
to  go  also,  and  stand  by  us  in  case  of  ac* 
cidents.  Again  we  were  belated,  and  had 
to  make  for  the  shore  "promiscuous.** 
Our  friend  being  before  us,  and  expecting 
we  should  have  to  do  this,  had  lighted 
fires  to  ^ide  us ;  and  a  picturesque  sight 
it  was,  Uie  dark  figures  of  his  men  rushing 
down  to  meet  us  with  flaming  palm- 
branches,  and  welcoming  us  to  the  better 
of  two  little  deserted  fishermen*s  huts^ 
which  the  chief,  though  travelling  with 
his  wife,  had  reserved  for  us.  Finaing  it 
full  of  men  and  smoke,  I  had  wrapped 
myself  in  my  plaid  and  settled  down  out- 
side ;  but  the  good  lady,  who  had  been 
working  hard,  roused  me  up  and.  begged 
me  to  come  in,  and  I  found  it  swept  if 
not  garnished,  and  though  a  tight  fit,  for 
it  was  only  a  few  feet  long,  a  welcome 
shelter  from  the  gathering  storm;  the 
courteous  chief,  though  accepting  a  cinr 
and  a  cup  of  tea,  and  sending  one  to  the 
wife,  who  would  not  join  us,  again  desiring 
levare  Vincommodo, 

Nailangi,  the  capital  of  our  friend  the 
roko,  has  a  very  dinerent  appearance  fro« 
the  ordinary  Fijian  town  or  village,  whefs 
the  houses  are  set  down  anyhow,  with  no 
sort  of  plan.  The  present  town  was  bnilt 
recently,  the  previous  site  having  baea 
liable  to  floods,  and  the  chief  is  said  to 
have  conceived  the  design  after  seeing  a 


plan  of  Melbourne !  Comparison, 
being  odious,  is  here  impossible,  for  Nai- 
langi in  no  particular  recalls  ilsprototyps* 
The  houses,  however,  are  arrangea  is 
rectangular  rows,  but  there  is  no  appesi^ 
ance  of  stiffness  or  formality,  for  the 
houses  stand  some  distance  apart,  and  for 
the  most  part  hidden  from  each  other  hf 
the  intervening  trees  and  shrubs,  or  bsfli* 
boo  fences.    The  town  is  kept  thorongblj 
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clean  —  a  great  exception  to  most  that  I 
have  seen ;  here  the  pigs  must  be  shut  up 
under  penalty  of  a  fine ;  usually  the  air  is 
redolent  of  them,  wandering  everywhere 
at  their  own  sweet  will,  and  giving  a  gen- 
eral Irish  air  to  the  scene,  though  in  Fiji 
they  do  not  form  part  of  the  family  circle, 
for  a  plank  is  fixed  across  the  door  to  keep 
them  out,  or  when  the  house  stands  on  a 
raised  foundation  they  cannot  mount  the 
steps  that  lead  to  the  door.  This  pre- 
tentious city  lies  some  way  from  the  sea, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ba,  another  of  the 
great  Fijian  rivers,  which  seemed  to  me 
to  contain  a  greater  volume  of  water  even 
than  the  Kewa.  A  large  tract  of  country 
beyond  the  town  is  covered  with  pandanus 
or  screw-pine,  weird-looking  trees,  with 
their  aerial  roots  or  props  growing  out 
from  the  trunk  on  all  sides,  and  huge 
shock  heads  of  sword-like  leaves  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches  —  a  distorted,  eerie- 
looking  vision  in  the  gloaming.  But  their 
leaves,  properly  macerated,  give  a  beauti- 
ful fibre ;  and  their  great  pink  seeds  make 
the  favorite  and  showy  necklace  of  ihe 
Samoans.  These  trees  are  commonly 
supposed  to  indicate  poor  land,  but  1  have 
seen  good  gardens  made  where  they  had 
grown  ;  and  here,  across  the  water,  where, 
as  it  is  all  an  alluvial  plain,  the  soil  must 
be  the  same,  there  are  extensive  planta- 
tions of  sugarcane,  and  one  of  the  largest 
sugar-mills  in  the  world,  employing  nine 
hundred  hands,  chiefly  Indian  coolies.  I 
pulled  up  the  river  one  day  to  see  and 
**do"the  mill.  It  was  the  least  tribute 
one  could  pay  to  the  energy  of  one's  coun- 
trymen in  this  remote  corner  of  the  earth. 
But  one  sugar-mill  is  very  like  another, 
unless  you  happen  to  be  interested  in 
certain  mechanical  details  which  vary  in 
the  different  mills.  There  was,  however, 
some  interesting  talk  on  varieties  of  cane, 
and  of  soil  and  climate,  the  idea  here 
being  that  a  dry  climate,  such  as  you  have 
at  this  lee-side  of  the  island,  plus  irriga- 
tion, is  better  than  the  wet  climate  to 
windward,  and  produces  a  denser  and 
sweeter  juice.  It  seems  that  many  of 
those  who  first  started  this  industry  in 
Fiji  planted  cane  indiscriminately,  and  that 
some  at  least  of  the  many  failures  were 
due  to  the  choice,  at  first,  of  quite  unsuit- 
able land. 

The  fiies  in  this  district  are  bad,  and 
the  supply,  if  ever  likely  to  flag,  will  be 
kept  up  by  the  sugar-mill.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
people  around  were  suffering  from  thiko^ 
a  dangerous  eye-disease.  The  coolies  are 
well  looked  after,  not  merely  from  self- 


interest,  but  in  compliance  with  govern- 
ment regulations ;  and  in  truth  it  is  worth 
while  keeping  them  in  good  humor,  for 
with  their  great  numbers,  if  they  chose  to 
combine  and  had  any  one  to  lead  them, 
they  might  give  more  trouble  than  is  pleas- 
ant to  think  of.  They  looked  very  doubt- 
ful customers  when  one  was  strolling  home 
of  an  evening  alone,  and  met  them  bran- 
dishing their  huge  sheathless  knives  used 
for  cutting  canes,  and  with  often  villanous 
countenances,  which  they  are  said  not  to 
belie.  But  I  liked  to  hear  the  familiar 
**  Salaam,  sahib,"  which  recalled  by  a 
chain  of  associations  the  empire  to  which 
we  both  belonged,  on  which  the  sun  never 
sets,  and  on  whose  soil  we  both  stood, 
though  each  alike  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  the  part  of  it  which  each  calls 
home. 

Having  asked  Sailosi,  the  provincial 
scribe,  a  very  nice  fellow,  whether  1  could 
see  some  national  dancing,  I  was  told  that 
it  would  hardly  be  worth  my  while,  as 
there  were  only  girls  here  to  dance.  I,  of 
course,  protested  against  this  "only"  as 
not  merely  ungallant  but  inapplicable,  so 
far  as  my  tastes  were  concerned ;  but  it 
turned  out  that  the  scribe  knew  best,  for 
the  young  ladies'  performance  was  not 
very  interesting,  and  it  was  very  long.  A 
few  of  the  smaller  girls,  with  a  lali^  or 
drum,  formed  a  group,  while  the  rest  in 
one  or  two  rows  kept  walking  slowly  round 
them,  singing  in  admirable  time,  far  better 
than  usually  in  church  or  school,  but  quite 
monotonous  as  to  tune.  Their  costume 
was  only  the  simple  sulu^  or  waist-cloth, 
but  there  were  no  really  beautiful  figures 
among  them.  Little  bonfires  were  made 
to  light  up  the  performance,  and  the 
groups  of  small  children  tending  these,  or 
improvising  torches,  which  they  held  with 
the  greatest  gravity  and  patience,  was  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  the  scene.  At 
last,  when  the  young  ladies  had  evidently 
exhausted  their  riper toire^  and  were  be- 
ginning to  repeat  themselves,  I  slipped 
away,  when  Sailosi  followed  and  begged 
me  to  stay,  as  he  had  arranged  for  a  men's 
dance,  and  it  was  just  coming  on.  Ac- 
cordingly they  arrived  and  took  possession 
of  the  grounci,  and  the  girls,  after  walking 
and  chanting  round  them  for  a  minute  or 
two,  as  if  by  way  of  protest,  gave  it  up 
and  seated  themselves  among  the  specta- 
tors. It  must  be  admitted  that  the  new 
performance  was  a  very  superior  affair. 
The  dancers,  fine  stalwart  fellows,  gave 
first  some  of  those  curious  combined 
movements,  either  simultaneous  and  in 
marvellous  unison,  or  sometimes  passing 
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down  a  long  line  as  if  to  represent  the 
motion  of  a  wave ;  then  there  were  some 
capital  figures,  vigorously  and  beautifully 
danced,  alternate  rows  dancing  with  regu- 
lar steps  in  opposite  directions,  then  set- 
ting to  each  other  and  wheeling  round.  I 
should  not  venture  in  Maga  or  indeed 
elsewhere,  to  hint  that  it  was  an  improve- 
ment on  a  reel,  but  it  recalled,  one  in 
many  of  its  features,  including  the  occa- 
sional shout. 

At  Naiserelangi,  another  town  on  the 
north  coast,  where  a  half-yearly  assem- 
blage of  chiefs  was  sitting,  1  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  some  very  picturesque  and 
interesting  ceremonies."  These  consisted 
of  the  customary  offerings  made  by  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  to  the  visitors 
who  had  come  from  other  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict. Groups  of  these  —  splendid-looking 
fellows  many  of  them  —  sat  squatting  in 
expectation  on  a  space  near  the  chief's 
house  ;  while  down  the  various  paths  lead- 
ing to  the  village  picturesque  files  of  men 
and  women  came  streaming  on,  carrying, 
either  in  their  hands  or  on  poles  slung 
over  their  shoulders,  bunches  of  every  size 
of  yams,  or  dalo^  or  pigs,  or  turtles.  The 
procession  had  certamly  not  been  mar- 
shalled with  a  conscious  eye  to  the  pictur- 
esque, and  yet  no  artist  or  stage-manager 
could  have  produced  an  effect  more  perfect 
as  to  grouping,  form,  and  color  —  the  long 
rows  of  pleasant  or  stalwart  figures  ending 
off  with  little  children,  each  gravely  carry- 
ing its  little  offering,  a  single  fruit,  per- 
haps, or  an  egg;  while  for  background  to 
the  picture  rose  a  gently  sloping  hillside, 
half  wild,  half  planted,  and  crowned  by 
precipice  and  forest.  The  bearers  came 
up  and  deposited  their  burdens  before  the 
party  of  visitors,  some  one  of  these  laying 
his  hand  on  each  heap  in  token  of  accept- 
ance ;  and  then  followed  a  gentle  clapping 
of  hands,  or  of  some  other  naked  part, 
either  in  unison  or  a  sort  of  running  fire, 
but  in  a  quiet,  ceremonious  manner,  as 
indicating  formal  rather  than  enthusiastic 
approval.  Then  the  immense  heap  was 
divided  into  portions  by  a  mata  ni  vanua^ 
—  a  hereditary  official  combining  the  du- 
ties of  herald,  ambassador,  and  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  —  who  then  proclaimed 
the  name  of  the  place  for  which  each  por- 
tion was  destined.  This  is  obviously  a 
very  delicate,  not  to  say  critical,  operation, 
and  to  perform  the  division  to  the  general 
satisfaction  requires  tact  and  discrimina- 
tion of  a  high  order.  Finally,  the  parties 
representing  each  of  the  places  named 
stepped  forward  and  carried  off  their  al- 
lotted  portions.    There    is    considerable 


feasting  on  these  occasions,  and  some* 
times,  with  such  vast  pilesof  food,  consid- 
erable waste.  They  are  enormous  eaters, 
and  constantly  at  it.  One  morning  our 
share  of  the  offering  was  brought  in^a 
turtle  and  a  mountam  of  dalo,  then  a  little 
later  a  pig  and  another  vast  heap  of  dalo 
and  yams;  and  before  evening  our  crew 
of  five  had  accounted  for  it  all,  with  the 
very  slight  assistance  we  could  give  them; 
but  the  national  vegetables  have,  of  course, 
very  little  substance.  Sometimes  one  sees 
fine-looking  poultry  and  even  turkeys,  and 
one  often  gets  very  fair  fish. 

The  sea,  indeed,  in  some  places,  teems 
with  life.  You  sail  through  masses  of 
little  white  jelly-fish,  or  of  a  larger  brown 
kind,  besides  a  magnificent  species  of  a 
rich  purple  color.  Then  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  a  diminutive  flying-fish  which  I 
have  not  seen  elsewhere.  To  the  usual 
perils  of  the  deep  must  here  be  added  the 
shoals  of  gar-fish, — a  creature  usually 
some  fifteen  inches  long,  with  a  long, 
sharp,  bony  snout,  which  at  times  takes  to 
whizzing  tnrough  the  air  in  all  directions. 
You  cannot  avoid  them,  for  you  cannot 
tell  from  what  direction  one  may  be  com- 
ing, and  the  snout,  if  it  hit  you  fair,  would 
go  through  your  face  or  give  a  very  ugly 
wound.  One  of  our  crew  was  struck  and 
wounded,  but  he  only  threw  the  fish  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  and  said  quietly,  **I 
shall  take  it  out  of  you  for  this  to-night*' 
A  woman  in  the  neighborhood  had  recently 
been  struck  by  one  in  the  breast,  and  died 
of  the  wound.  A  curious  sight  I  saw  one 
day,  which  I  could  not  understand.  Two 
large  fish  rose  together  about  a  yard  from 
each  other,  shot  straight  up  into  the  air, 
and  then,  sheering  off  iji  opposite  direc- 
tions, fell  into  the  water  a  lone  way  from 
each  other.  I  asked  what  this  meant,— 
had  they  quarrelled  ?  **  No,'*  said  one  of 
the  sailors,  **  it  is  not  that.  I  have  seen  it 
before.  It  means  a  fair  wind  to-morrow." 
So  next  day  the  wind  being  the  reverse  of 
fair,  they  put  him  into  the  Dows  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  water  as  it  broke  over  us— 
hardly  the  way  to  encourage  a  study  of 
natural  phenomena ! 

It  is  not  always  pleasant  sailing  in  these 

seas  with  an  open  boat,  for  the  wind  often 

blows  too  hard  for  safety,  and  you  cannot 

always  go  as  far  out  as  you  would  wish  to 

I  avail  yourself  of  it;  but  with  a  yacht,  or 

I  indeea  with  a  decked  boat  of  three  orfoar 

I  tons  and  a  dinghy,  it  would  be  ideal.    We 

I  were  always  within  the  reef;  but  this  — 

I  i,e,y  the  outer  or  barrier  reef —  is  by  no 

I  means  a  fixed  quantity,  and  you  may  be 

i  some  miles  from  land  and  yet  not  within 
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sight  of  it.    A  short  reach  of  reef,  how- 
ever, breaks  the  sea  if  it  does  not  modify 
the  wind,  even  at  some  distance.    These 
lesser  reefs  extend  in  profusion  in  every 
direction,    either  running  out  from    the 
land,  or  detached  and  lying  at  any  and 
every  angle  to  it,  —  absolute  labyrinths 
through  which  you  have  to  pick  your  way. 
Sometimes    there    are     mere    points    or 
patches  with  deep  water  all  round,  where 
the  coral  structure,  having  risen  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  bottom,  now  grows  out 
horizontally  from  its  upper  surface,  form- 
ing the  most  treacherous  ledges,  where 
you  may  not  merely  be  bumped  to  pieces 
on  the  edge,  but  sucked  in  underneath  it. 
Sailing,  then,  among  these  reefs,  except 
by  daylight  and  in  very  fine  weather,  is 
ticklish  work.     It  is  true  you  can  detect 
their  presence  by  the  changed  color  of  the 
water,  but  even  this  will  not  show  you  an 
isolated  point  of  rock.     After  dart  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  row  gently,  and  try 
to  detect  the  presence  of  tlie  reef,  as  you 
can  do,  if  it  is  at  all  exposed,  by  the  smell. 
Still,  with  your  olfactory  and  other  senses 
bent  on  self-preservation,  you  cannot  but 
notice  and  enjoy  the  limpid  clearness  of 
the  night,  and  the  sea  alive  with  phospho- 
rescent creatures  which  cling  even  to  your 
oar    as  it  rises  from   the  water.    More 
than   once,    however,    while    among  the 
islands  off  the  north-east  coast,  we  were 
caught  by  sudden  storms.     Rain,  such  as 
one  hardly  conceives  of  elsewhere,  poured 
down  steadily  for  hours,  in  such  volume 
that  two  of  us  had  to  bale  constantly.  The 
rain  was  so  dense  that  one  could  not  see 
many  yards  in  any  direction,  and  was  va- 
ried by  squalls,  which  kept  sweeping  down 
from   every  point  of   the  compass.     We 
were  surrounded  by  reefs,  and  to  detect 
them  under  the  circumstances,  and  to  es- 
cape them  when  seen,  was  equally  diffi- 
cult.    Our    crew    in    these    emergencies 
were  not  quite  up  to  their  work,  being  half 
demoralized  by  the  cold,  —  not  that  at  any 
time  you  can  depend  on  both  their  hands, 
for  one  is  always  occupied  in  readjusting 
their  sulus.     But  they  feel  the  cold  very 
severely,  and  shiver  steadily  on,  the  whole 
body  continuing  to  vibrate.     Sometimes 
they  would  transfer  one  end  of  the  sulu  to 
their  shoulders,  but  the  wind  blowing  on 
the  wet  cotton  only  increased  the  cold. 
Their  mop  of  hair  is  at  such  times  a  sub- 
ject of  still  greater  anxiety.    We  had  been 
asked  to  take  a  native  passenger  on  board, 
and  I  felt  quite  sorry  for  him,  the  poor 
wretch   going  half  wild  with  fear  as  the 
squalls   broke  over   us;  but  he   had  ar- 
ranged his  sulu  carefully  round  his  mop, 


as  the  one  part  most  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. 

One  is  much  struck,  passing  down  the 
north  coast,  with  the  change  in  its  appear- 
ance owing  to  the  decreasing  rainfall  west- 
wards, for  the  rains  which  are  brought  up 
by  the  south-east  winds  are  nearly  all  in- 
tercepted by  the  high  lands  at  the  east 
end  of  the  island.  The  mountains  become 
less  densely  wooded,  and  their  outlines 
more  striking  and  varied.  The  shallow- 
ness of  the  water,  too,  over  vast  areas,  is 
very  curious.  For  miles  together,  a  long 
way  from  the  shore,  you  have  not  more 
than  three  feet  of  water  under  you.  It  is 
not  that  coral  has  grown  up,  for  the  bot- 
tom is  oftener  mud  or  sand ;  possibly, 
however,  these  flats  may  be  formed  by 
debris  from  the  land,  intercepted  by  reew 
farther  out.  Farther  on,  the  lower  ranges 
appear  perfectly  bare  and  brown,  but  are 
really  covered  with  dry  grass  two  or  three 
feet  high.  The  inner  ranges  are  jagged 
and  precipitous,  and  their  sides  deeply 
scored;  and,  what  is  curious,  while  the 
lower  half  of  the  mountain  appears  barren, 
like  the  ranges  below,  the  serrated  sum- 
mits are  clothed  with  timber,  which  tails 
off  gradually  down  below.  It  may  be  that 
the  rains  strike  the  tops  of  the  ranges 
only,  and  that  the  moisture  is  all  absorbed 
by  the  trees  there,  leaving  none  to  main- 
tain vegetation  farther  down. 

A  school  inspection  is  a  trying  ordeal 
for  an  amateur  inspector ;  but  when  you 
are  not  only  ignorant  of  the  subject  taught 

—  that  may  happen  any  day  —  but  also  of 
the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  you 
are  at  all  events  unlikely  to  commit  your- 
self. Calling  one  day  on  the  native  teacher 
at  Nailangi,  Nathaniel,  aiias  Raggi  Raggi 

—  a  fine,  open,  intelligent  face  —  I  found 
him  teaching  some  grown-up  youths  in- 
tended for  the  ministry,  the  lesson  being 
geography,  and  apparently  mere  strings  of 
names ;  but  it  is  not  alwavs  taught  more 
rationally  at  home.  I  had  a  very  ineffi- 
cient interpreter,  but  the  scholars  were 
greatly  excited  by  hearing  my  accounts  of 
the  different  countries  named.  Then  they 
sang  a  hymn,  not  equal,  as  a  performance, 
to  the  national  mekki ;  but  their  acquiring 
our  music  so  well  as  they  do,  shows  re- 
markable aptitude.  Then  they  all  sud- 
denly fell  on  their  knees,  with  their  faces 
on  the  ground,  while  the  teacher  uttered 
a  short  prayer.  After  this  we  adjourned 
to  the  big  school,  where  the  pupils  were  of 
all  ages,  from  well-developed  girls  and 
youths  to  mere  babies.  The  latter  are 
delightful  picturesque  little  imps,  full  of 
fun  and  mischief,  but  quite  rational  and 
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amenable  to  orders  —  in  short,  like  little 
well-disposed  monkeys.  Such  a  strut,  too, 
as  they  put  on ;  wliile  thev  are  always 
much  exercised  with  the  disposition  of 
their  sulus,  which  are  constantly  falling 
off.  A  few  sums  were  set  them,  which 
they  did  very  quickly  on  slates,  bringing 
me  the  answers.  My  interpreter  then  in- 
sisted on  setting  them  an  addition  sum, 
which,  after  much  labor,  he  could  not  get 
right  himself,  and,  of  course,  insisted  that 
they  were  all  wrong.  I  was  sorry  for 
them,  for  they  were  much  embarrassed ; 
but  g^etting  behind  him,  I  winked  the  facts 
of  the  case  to  the  elder  young  ladies,  who 
understood  it  at  once  and  were  delighted ; 
while  the  teacher  cleverly  saved  the  stupid 
fellow's  dignity  by  doing  the  sum  afresh 
on  the  board.  The  pleasant  little  flock 
strolled  out  with  me  afterwards,  suggest- 
ing subjects  for  a  sketch  and  begging  to 
be  put  in ;  but  their  fun  and  importunities, 
though  perfectly  polite,  added  to  the  flies 
and  the  blazing  sun,  made  sketching  diffi- 
cult. I  sh.Ul  always  feel  respect  for  the 
artists  whose  works,  in  such  regions,  have 
really  been  done  in  situ  —  a  practice  which 
I  take  to  be  exceptional. 

Some  shallow  pessimist  has  said  of 
beauty  that  it  is  only  skin  deep,  and  you 
often  hear  the  same  thing  said  of  the 
Fijian's  religion.  It  does  not,  you  are 
told,  influence  their  lives.  Well,  I  will 
not  compare  them  with  the  people  of  our 
own  highly  moral  little  island;  Christian- 
ity has  certainly  not  made  them  English- 
men, and  it  could  not  possibW  have  done 
so ;  but  I  take  it  that  the  first  hundred 
Fijians  you  might  meet  would  be  as  good 
Christians  as  the  first  hundred  Europeans, 
—  and  what  more  could  be  reasonably 
expected  ?  Can  we,  indeed,  reasonably 
expect  as  much,  or  anything  like  it? 
Their  ideas  have  not  for  generations  been 
hereditarily  leavened  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity ;  ours  have,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  shine  greatly  by  comparison,  which 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  do.  I  mentioned 
the  custom  of  evening  prayers.  Every 
night  and  morning  in  a  village  you  hear 
the  //i//,  a  wooden  drum,  calling  on  the 
people  to  worship,  and  the  sounds  of 
praying  and  singing  come  from  many 
houses.  They  are  much  puzzled  and  a 
little  shocked  at  seeing  so  little  of  this 
among  their  white  *' Christian  brethren," 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  discrep* 
ancy  to  them.  A  native  preacher  invited 
me  one  day  to  the  service  in  his  church,  a  ■ 
large,  airy  building.  Chairs  were  set  in  a  i 
prominent  place  for  myself  and  a  couple 
of  companions ;  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 


tion, which  was  large,  squatting  on  the 
floor,  the  men  at  one  side,  the  women  on 
the  other,  and  a  number  of  children  in  the 
middle.  The  people  were  certainly  as  at- 
tentive as  a  village  congregation  at  home 
would  have  been,  with  three  Fijian  chiefs 
in  full  costume,  or  in  none  at  all,  sitting 
by  the  altar  rails.  The  men,  in  fact,  were 
decidedly  attentive,  but  many  of  them 
were  church  officers.  The  women  were  a 
good  deal  occupied  in  trying  to  catch  my 
eye, — so  I  flattered  myself  at  least,— 
and  the  children  amused  themselves  in 
their  own  quiet  way.  The  singing  of  En- 
glish hymn-tunes  was  fair,  and  answers  to 
a  sort  of  catechism  were  chanted.  The 
minister's  prayer  was  rather  fast  in  deliv- 
ery, but  striking  from  its  evident  earnest- 
ness of  tone ;  in  fact,  one  felt  it  to  be  im- 
pressive without  understanding  a  word  of 
it,  and  his  preaching  impressed  me  in  the 
same  way,  his  style  being  not  unlike  an 
Italian  monk's  —  the  resemblance  height- 
ened by  the  likeness  in  sound  of  the  lan- 
guage to  a  harsh  Tuscan,  but  with  hardly 
any  gesticulation.  On  the  whole,  as  for 
as  he  was  concerned,  there  seemed  a  great 
deal  of  reality  in  the  performance.  The 
'*  crack  in  the  kirkyard  "  after  service, and 
the  picturesque  groups  of  young  and  old 
streaming  homewards,  besides  being  a 
pretty  sight,  was  strangely  suggestive. 
The  contrast  of  this  peaceful  scene  with 
the  savagery  of  two  generations  back  is  so 
extraordmary,  that  one  might  well  fancy 
the  mere  revulsion  would  oe  felt  by  the 
whole  race  as  a  stunning  shock.  But,  in 
truth,  I  fancy  there  is  not  much  more  of 
this  than  when  a  bad  boy  becomes  a  good 
one.  And  if  retrospect  is  not  very  keen 
with  them,  forethought  seems  wanting  al- 
together. This  want,  perhaps,  added  to 
their  natural  amiability,  explains  their 
thorough-going  communism,  which  is  car^ 
ried  much  further  than  was  that  of  the, 
early  Christians,  and  which  even  these, 
after  the  flrst  fervor  of  conversion  was 
past,  were  unable  to  maintain.  Here,  if  a 
man  has  no  food  or  is  hungry,  he  asks  his 
neighbor  for  it,  and  gets  it  as  a  matter  of 
course — or,  in  fact,  anything  else  he 
wants.  I  have  seen  a  man  come  into  a 
garden  and  ask  leave  to  gather  an  orange 
or  a  breadfruit,  and  having  got  leave^ 
bring  in  a  basket,  and  proceed  quite 
openly  to  strip  the  tree  I 

The  time-expired  laborers  from  the 
Polynesian  islands  are  paid  their  wages, 
at  the  end  of  their  contract,  in  "trade;" 
and  it  is  a  curious  sight,  by  the  way,  to 
see  them  at  the  store  with  the  variooa 
articles  —  clothes,  axes,  utensils,  and 
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ments  of  all  kinds  —  arranged  in  heaps 
before  them,  choosing  the  proportion  they 
will  take  of  each, — a  long  process  nat- 
urally, and  perplexing.  When  the  choice 
is  completed  the  articles  are  packed  in  a 
box  and  locked,  and,  if  possible,  kept 
locked  till  they  sail ;  but  in  spite  of  all 
precautions  the  goods  are  oiten  given 
away  before  they  leave  the  place,  or  any- 
how at  the  first  island  they  reach.  But 
the  practice  is  not  confined  to  individuals ; 
there  is  an  old  custom  called  solevu,  by 
which  any  district  in  want  of  some  partic- 
ular kind  of  produce  obtains  it  as  a  gift 
from  another  district,  which  trusts  to  be 
repaid  at  some  quite  indefinite  day,  in 
kind  or  in  labor.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  very  unbusinesslike  and  unself- 
ish frame  of  mind  is  a  bar  to  "  progress," 
and  you  often  hear  it  suggested  as  desir- 
able that  the  Fijian  should  be  taught,  by 
stern  pressure  it  need  be,  to  work  for  him- 
self, and  keep  what  he  gets,  so  that  he 
may  bscome  ambitious  and  try  to  **  rise." 
We  must  humbly  admit  that  ambition  and 
discontent  are  two  most  potent  factors  in 
our  fair  modern  progress.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Fijian  is  horrified  and  utterly 
bewildered  at  hearing  that  in  England 
(**  Christian  "  England]  people  die  of  star- 
vation in  great  towns  full  of  rich  people ; 
but  perhaps  he  will  some  day  "rise  "to 
understand  the  superior  merits  of  our 
system. 

The  conversion  of  Fiji  to  Christianity 
was  accomplished  mainly  by  Wesleyan 
missionaries.  The  natives  had  some  rel- 
atively advanced  religious  conceptions ; 
there  was,  at  all  events,  one  great  cleity,  in 
addition  to  those  of  mere  local  acceptation 
and  of  ancestral  origin ;  but  they  had  no 
images,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  when 
they  began  to  work  here,  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  introduction  of  theirs,  —  a 
quamt  seeming  inversion  of  the  usual  re- 
lation between  "Christians"  and  "idola- 
ters." If  the  conversion  was  not  entirely 
due  to  the  direct  teaching  of  the  mission- 
aries—  and  no  doubt  the  moral  influence 
of  the  trader,  and  even  of  the  beach- 
comber, had  also  its  weight  —  at  all  events 
their  early  annals  are  a  record  of  gallant 
devotion  to  the  cause,  and  of  specially 
heroic  conduct  on  the  part  of  their  wives. 
Naturally,  therefore,  their  influence  con- 
tinues to  be  great,  and  its  results  are  seen, 
inter  alia^  in  the  large  and  so-called  vol- 
untary contributions  levied  for  religious 
purposes.  If,  as  the  missionaries  usually 
tell  you,  poverty  is  on  the  increase,  it 
seems  hardly  rignt  that  their  contributions 
should  be  relatively  as  large  as  ever,  or 


larger.  I  was  sorry  to  see  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  "blue  ribbon,"  which  is  not 
needed  as  against  alcoholic  liquors,  seeing 
that  these  are  forbidden  by  law,  and  is 
directed  against  tobacco,  and  specially 
against  the  yanggona  bowl.  It  is  possi- 
ble, of  course,  to  take  this,  like  anything 
else  in  the  world,  to  excess,  and  when  so 
taken  it  a£Eects  not  the  head  but  the  legs, 
in  course  of  time  producing  a  scaly  affec- 
tion of  the  skin.  But  it  is  a  singularly 
unexciting  beverage,  and  being  the  one 
pretext  they  have  for  social  gatherings, 
and  closely  connected  with  their  national 
amour  propre^  it  seemed  to  me  always  a 
desirable  enlivening  of  an  already  too  dull 
existence.  For  it  is  dull,  though  they 
cannot  feel  the  one  drawback  to  enjoyment 
for  an  educated  man  amid  such  exquisite 
natural  beauty  —  viz.,  the  quite  irrational 
wish  for  some  historic  or  antiquarian  as- 
sociations. You  constantly  look  up  at 
some  point  of  vantage  on  the  hillside,  or 
down  some  park-like  glade  running  back 
into  the  forest,  and  instinctively  expect  a 
ruined  castle,  or,  at  least,  a  "gentleman^s 
seat ; "  and  a  cold  shiver  of  emptiness  falls 
for  a  moment  over  the  beautiful  land- 
scape. Has  all  this  beauty,  after  all,  only 
just  risen  from  the  sear  Not  so;  for 
there  are  traces  of  very  ancient  occupa- 
tion, and,  wonderful  to  say,  in  some  of  the 
islands,  though  not  in  Fiji,  remains  of 
Cyclopean  architecture,  implying  mechan- 
ical skill  far  exceeding  anything  possessed 
by  the  present  inhabitants;  but,  alas! 
records  and  vates  sacer,  if  such  ever  ex- 
isted, have  passed  away  into  the  long 
night  which  they  ought  to  have  averted. 

The  island  of  Bau  is  one  of  the  few 
spots  in  Fiji  with  any  memories  of  even 
comparative  interest.  It  is  very  small  ^ 
you  can  walk  across  it  in  a  few  minutes ; 
and  the  lands  on  which  its  people  chiefly 
subsist,  and  even  its  water  supply,  lie  on 
the  neighboring  mainland  of  Viti  Levu. 
But  the  tribe  which  lived  here  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  in  the  whole  Fijian 
group,  and  their  chiefs  were  at  the  head 
of  a  great  confederacy.  When  British 
traders  first  began  to  freouent  the  islands 
—  their  chief  port  of  call  being  Levuka, 
on  the  neighboring  island  of  Ovalau  — 
they  desired  to  have  some  authority  to 
deal  with  who  would  be  generally  recog- 
nized, and  accordingly  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  rulers  of  Bau,  whose  influ- 
ence thus  gradually  extended  until  their 
last  chief,  Thakombau,  was  able  with 
some  plausibility  to  style  himself  king  of 
all  Fiji.  He,  it  may  be  remembered,  it 
was,  who,  beset  by  the  difficulties  arising 
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effort,  monarch  of  all  you  survey,  and  a 
sense  of  perfect  and  restful  satisfaction 
possesses  you  —  for  a  couple  of  hours  at 
the  very  least.  Discovering  one  day  that 
our  water-supply  was  bad,  we  made  for 
one  of  these  little  islands,  Ngom^,  and 
landed  on  its  beach  of  dazzling  white  sand. 
A  bluff  of  raised  coral  rock  at  one  end, 
with  a  few  huts  clustered  under  its  lee, 
sloping  down  to  a  clump  of  mangroves, 
and  a  little  fordable  passage  to  another 
islet  where  nobody  lived,  so  there  was  no 
one  to  fight  with;  the  trees,  as -usual,  of 
very  few  species  —  coco-palms  and  candle- 
nuts  chiefly,  and  I  think  a  ficus  or  two, 
heritiera,  and  pandanus ;  the  ever-present 
vau,  with  its  handsome  yellow  malvaceous 
flowers,  some  hibiscus,  and  a  mulberry 
hedge  surrounding  a  little  patch  of  garden. 
A  group  of  pleasant  natives  surrounded 
us,  with  their  children,  some  of  whom,  I 
noticed,  their  fathers  were  carrying  and 
petting.  The  hut  we  slept  in  was  poor, 
but  substantially  clean  as  usual.  Next 
morning  was  wet,  and  I  was  struck  by 
seeing  near  the  hut  a  heap  of  stones,  with 
an  open  umbrella  over  them,  and  supposed 
that  some  eccentric  or  less  fortunate  trav- 
eller must  be  camping  there.  On  going 
nearer,  however,  I  discovered  that  it  was 
the  tomb  of  a  chief  who  had  recently  died, 
and  the  umbrella  had  been  put  up  to  keep 
the  rain  off  him  —  the  rain  which,  no 
doubt,  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  he 
had  disliked  so  much  while  alive. 

The  question  is  often  asked.  What  is  a 
"savage"?  IJeliefs,  perhaps,  have  more 
to  do  with  it  than  customs.  The  Fijian 
custom  of  forty  years  back,  of  burying  the 
aeed  alive,  seems  barbarous,  but  it  was 
kindly  meant,  and  certainly  not  more  hor- 
rible than  the  recent  suttee  and  infanticide 
of  the  Hindoos,  who  were  not  therefore 
reputed  "savages."  Cannibalism  seems 
the  lowest  depth  of  degradation,  but  the 
races  which  have  practised  it,  in  the 
Pacific  at  least,  have  been  by  no  means 
the  most  degraded;  and  under  certain 
limitations,  and,  so  to  speak,  on  plausible 
grounds,  it  was  practised  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced Polynesians  —  as,  e.f^.^  when  a 
portion  of  a  brave  enemy  was  eaten  with 
the  view  of  acquiring  his  courage,  or, 
stranger  still,  in  Hawaii  (as  among  the 
much  lower  Australians),  as  a  mark  of 
affection  or  respect.  But  the  indiscrimi- 
nate wholesale  cannibalism  of  Fiji  was 
altogether  revolting;  yet  there  is  nothing 
specially  debased  about  these  people, 
while  their  social  and  political  institutions 
are  singularly  elaborate.  They  are  a 
grand-looking  race,  splendidly  made  and 
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well-proportioned  from  head  to  foot  —  no 
falling  away  about  the  calves,  or  spur-like 
heels,  as  one  sees  in  some  of  the  finer 
Indian  races.  Then  such  a  carriage  — 
broad  shoulders,  with  the  head  well  set 
on  and  thrown  back.  The  mop  head  of 
hair,  composed  of  long,  separate  spirals 
carefully  tended  and  frizzed  out,  which  is 
so  special  a  characteristic  of  the  race  that 
till  lately  it  was  thought  a  natural  peculiar- 
ity of  the  hair,  is  now  unfortunately  going 
out  of  fashion.  It  gives  a  very  imposing 
appearance  to  the  wearer,  like  a  gigantic 
Guard's  ** bearskin,"  but  is  now  curtailed 
to  the  modest  dimensions  of  four  to  six  or 
seven  inches  in  length.  It  is  often  dyed 
to  a  yellowish  brown  by  a  weekly  plaster- 
ing  with  lime,  which  also  stiffens  it,  and 
is  very  becoming,  though  its  primary  use 
is  to  destroy  tlie  superabundant  insect 
colonies.  Any  actor  wishing  to  acquire 
the  gait  of  conventional  majesty  should 
come  out  here  and  watch  the  ordinary 
Fiiians  walking  up  and  down,  every  inch 
a  king,  and  in  quaint  combination  with 
this  majestic  strut,  holding  each  other's 
hands  like  little  children.  In  color  some 
few  are  very  black,  but  the  great  majority 
vary  from  a  dark  bronze  to  cJwcolat  Afi- 
ttier,  and  one  is  often  inclined  to  wonder 
whether  the  ancient  use  of  bronze  in  stat- 
uary was  suggested  by  the  coloring  of 
some  such  race.  Certainly  in  this  color 
humanity  may  go  nakea  and  not  be 
ashamed.  The  costume  proper  is  only 
the  sulu,  or  waist-cloth ;  and  there  can  be 
no  better  proof  of  the  Fijian's  natural  dig- 
nity and  look  of  breeding,  than  that  the 
too  frequent  addition  of  a  dirty  flannel 
shirt  does  not  always  transform  him  into 
a  ruffian  or  a  snob.  When  a  black  coat 
and  trousers  are  superadded  —  happily 
this  is  still  very  rare  —  as  much  cannot 
be  said  !  The  constabulary,  drilled  and  in 
their  simple  becoming  uniform,  look  mag- 
nificent. They  are  certainly  the  ^lite  of. 
the  Melanesian  race  (classifying  roughly 
as  such  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  chain 
of  islands  parallel  to  the  Australian  coasts, 
from  New  Guinea  to  New  Caledonia),  and 
you  distinguish  them  at  a  glance  from  the 
imported  laborers  from  the  New  Hebrides 
or  the  Solomon  Islands.  These  have  a 
distinctly  negroid  cast  of  feature,  which  in 
Fiji  is  exceptional,  and  anyhow  much  less 
marked. 

The  mountaineers  of  the  interior  are  not 
without  some  chivalrous  instincts.  The 
lieutenant  governor  going  up  among  them, 
lately  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  they  discov- 
ered that  he  was  the  same  man  who  twenty 
years  before,  as  British  consul,  led  the 
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native  levies  against  them,  and  defeated 
them  in  a  bloody  battle  ;  accordingly  they 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  distinction, 
constructing  a  litter  and  carrying  him 
everywhere  on  their  shoulders,  as  they  do 
their  highest  chiefs.  These  Kai  Colos,  or 
hill-men,  being  cut  off  from  intercourse 
with  the  outer  world,  are  naturally  of  purer 
race  than  the  other  Fijians,  and  have  many 
peculiar  customs.  It  was  discovered,  dur- 
ing the  visit  I  have  referred  to,  that  a  new 
religion  was  in  progress  among  them  of  a 
decidedly  militant  or  perhaps  Salvation 
Army  cast,  which  among  so  inflammable 
a  people  had,  of  course,  to  be  discouraged 
very  emphatically. 

It  is,  I  think,  after  all,  noteworthy  that 
we  govern  this  population  of  one  hundred 
thousand,  not  unaccustomed  to  fighting, 
and  scaltered  through  a  difficult  countrv, 
with  a  mere  handful  of  native  constab- 
ulary. It  seems  to  prove  that  our  rule,  if 
not  perfect,  cannot  be  seriously  unpopu- 
lar. A  French  official  came  lately  to  Fiji 
from  New  Caledonia,  commissioned  to 
discover  the  secret  of  our  success  in  deal- 
i ng  wi th  these  nati  ve  races.  The  governor 
offered  every  information,  and  the  French- 
man's first  question  was,  **  How  many  En- 
glish regiments  have  you?" 

"  None." 

"  Ah,  mais  enfin,  des  gendarmes  an- 
glaises  done  ? " 

"  Not  one." 

**  But  native  regiments,  then,  officered 
by  Englishmen.^ " 

"Nothingof  the  kind." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "there  is 
no  use  in  my  reporting  this  to  my  supe- 
riors, because  they  would  not  believe  me ; 
or  ii^par  malheury  they  did  believe,  and 
tried  to  put  it  in  practice,  we  should  be 
driven  into  the  sea  in  a  week." 

One  feels,  however,  at  times  almost  in- 
clined to  wish  that  the  race  would  show 
some  little  signs  of  energy  or  indepen- 
dence, even  if  it  took  a  slightly  aggressive 
form ;  for  in  spite  of  printed  reports  and 
assertions,  made  no  doubt  in  all  good  faith 
by  government  officials,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  here,  as  in  nearly  every  other 
Pacific  island  group,  the  race  is  steadily, 
if  slowly,  decreasing  in  numbers.  Prac- 
tically, ineeed,  it  is  not  denied ;  for  admit- 
ting the  normal  yearly  increase  officially 
given  of  forty  or  fifty,  we  must  set  against 
this  the  almost  yearly  epidemic  of  some 
kind  —  influenza,  or  measles,  or  whooping- 
cough  —  which  carries  off  its  two  to  three 
thousand.  They  had  smallpox  lately  in 
an  Indian  coolie  ship  in  the  harbor.  Hap- 
pily it  was  prevented  from  spreading  to 


the  shore ;  but  it  must  almost  inevitably 
come  some  day,  and  no  doubt  with  exter* 
minating  effect.* 

This  mysterious  question  of  a  general 
decline  ot  these  races  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed, and  has  been  ascribed  to  many 
causes,  all  of  which  contribute  somethins, 
and  some  of  which,  as  drink  and  debaucn- 
ery,  are  obvious.  Hardly  less  so,  perh^s, 
the  goine  to  church  in  a  full  suit  of  Eu- 
ropean clothes,  and  sitting  naked  in  a 
draught  to  cool  themselves  afterwards! 
For  this  reckless  introduction  of  clothing, 
not  less  deleterious  than  unxsthetic,  the 
more  ignorant  missionary  of  former  days 
has  to  answer,  and  disease  has  not  un- 
frequently  been  introduced,  besides,  in 
second-hand  clothing.  The  action  of  Eu- 
ropean diseases  has  been  extraordinarily 
fatal  —  e,g»,  the  ship  which  conveyed  our 
acceptance  of  the  sovereignty  of  Fiji, 
and  the  new  governor,  brought  also  the 
measles,  which  swept  off  some  fifty  thou- 
sand, or  one-third  of  the  population.  This 
susceptibility  to  a  new  disease  does  not 
indeed  imply  any  exceptional  delicacy  in 
the  race.  Measles,  for  instance,  is  a  slight 
disease  for  us,  not  merely  because  we 
know  what  precautions  to  take,  but  also 
because  our  constitutions  have  been  inoc- 
ulated with  it  for  generations  past  fiut 
the  population  could  hardly  now  afiEord  to 
be  put  through  the  process  of  gradual 
inoculation.  It  mieht,  indeed,  be  com- 
pletely successful,  but  the  race  would 
probaoly  disappear  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  main  causes  of  decline,  however, 
appear  to  lie  even  deeper  than  this.  The 
advent  of  Europeans  brought  about  not 
only  a  violent  revolution  in  all  their  ideas, 
but  a  pervading  sense  of  inferiority*  They 
feel  they  have  no  power  henceforth  of  in* 
dependent  action,  or  of  resistance  to  any 
foreign  influence,  however  uncongenial 
All  this  weighs  on  them  like  a  destiny, 
and  they  explain  it  themselves  in  muoi 
fewer  and  simpler  words  by  saying  that 
since  the  white  man  appeared  a  if/nr  jjRMtf 
has  come  into  the  country.  Nothing  could 
be  more  expressive.  It  explains  every- 
thing. To  live  and  thrive,  every  race 
must  feel  that  it  has  some  power  of  initia- 
tive, some  discretion  or  responsibility, 
however  small  the  sphere  may  be*  The 
Fijians  are  no  doubt  left  free  as  to  various 
customs  and  so  on,  but  they  know,  cbieb 
and  people  alike,  that  such  freedom  rests 
merely  on  our  forbearance.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  allow  them  to  fight;  still  the 

*  Vaccination  has  been  introduced,  ^Bd  ia  pMV 

general. 
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knowledge  that  all  settlement  of  disputes 
by  fighting  is  henceforth  impossible, 
means,  for  a  people  in  their  stage  of  cul- 
ture, the  withdrawal  of  a  healthy  stimulus. 
Then,  not  unconnected  with  this  moral 
break-down,  come  neglect  of  children  by 
their  mothers  and  disinclination  to  rear 
them,  frequent  abortion,  repugnance  of 
the  young  men  to  matrimony,  and  of  the 
young  women  also,  seeing  that  for  them 
it  means  slavery,  and  they  know  they  are 
now  free  to  refuse  it.  Our  paternal  sys- 
tem of  administration,  introduced  some 
twelve  years  ago  by  Sir  Arthur  Gordon, 
bas  for  some  time,  indeed  almost  from 
the  first,  been  the  subject  of  violent  at- 
tack, and  obviously  it  is  one  which,  in 
the  long  run,  must  be  judged  by  its  re- 
sults. This  may  not  be  altogether  fair, 
for  possibly  nothing  would  have  arrested 
the  decay  of  the  race.  If,  however,  my 
theory  of  a  "  new.  smell "  is  correct, 
an  elaborately  paternal  government  may 
clearly  be  worse  than  one  which  leaves 
the  people  more  free.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  remember  that  a  native  is  no 
match  for  a  white  man,  and  we  must 
therefore  regulate  a  contact  which,  like 
the  collision  between  the  earthen  and  the 
iron  pot,  is  not  the  less  fatal  because  the 
latter  means  no  harm. 

Opponents  of  the  present  system  ask, 
How  long  are  these  poor  natives  to  be 
kept  in  leading-strings?  Well,  there  are 
so  many  institutions  in  this  world  logically 
or  abstractedly  undesirable,  and  yet,  never- 
theless, likely  to  last  our  time,  that  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  enter  on  this 
question.  We  must  still  tyrannously  in- 
terfere with  the  freedom  of  the  trader  who 
would  make  a  man  of  his  black  brother 
by  supplying  him  with  gin  and  firearms. 
And  in  cases  of  contracts  with  complicated 
provisions,  or  dealing  with  long  periods  of 
time,  and  generally  in  land  questions,  a 
good  deal  of  supervision  is  also  necessary. 
But  other  restrictions  on  mutual  inter- 
course may  be  more  doubtful.  Thus  a 
debt  from  a  native  to  a  white  man,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  minor  at  home,  is  not  legally 
recoverable  —  and  some  of  these  minors, 
as  at  home,  are  very  sharp  fellows.  I 
think  that  too  much  discouragement  of 
commercial  dealings  with  white  men  may 
not  only  deprive  the  natives  of  a  healthy 
excitement  and  stimulus  to  exertion,  but 
ilso  tends  to  poverty.  And  this  last  is  a 
serious  matter;  for  if  the  government 
:ould  point  to  a  financial  success,  their 
position  as  against  their  critics  would  be 
;ery  strong.  It  was  hoped  this  success  had 
)eeQ  attained,  for  the  revenue  had  begun,  i 


four  years  ago,  to  balance  the  expenditure. 
Unhappily,  the  former,  which  in  1884  was 
;^i  10,000,  will  not  probably,  according  to 
the  estimates  for  last  year,  have  reached 
;^65,ooo.  The  **  hard  times  "  now  prevail- 
ing have  certainly  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
this  in  Fiji,  as  elsewhere  ;  they  have  told 
with  especial  severity  on  all  tropical  prod- 
uce ;  and  in  Fiji,  one  such  staple  after 
another  —  cotton,  sugar,  bananas  and 
other  fruits  —  have,  from  various  causes, 
failed  or  become  unprofitable.  But  though 
it  is  perhaps  not  logical  to  hold  the  ad- 
ministration liable,  as  they  do  in  China, 
for  a  failure  of  the  harvests,  they  must  in 
these  circumstances  expect  to  have  their 
policy  severely  overhauled,  and  must  be 
able  to  show  that  at  least  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country.  It  is  true  that,  in  reply  to 
the  assertion  I  heard  everywhere  made  of 
increasing  poverty  among  the  natives,  gov- 
ernment can  point  to  the  stubborn  fact  of 
an  increasing  consumption  among  them  of 
articles  of  foreign  trade.  The  question 
only  remains,  therefore,  whether  an  in- 
crease of  prosperity  would  result,  for  either 
the  white  or  native  commnnity,  or  for 
both,  from  a  change  in  the  present  system 
of  raising  the  local  revenue,  and  from  a 
removal  of  certain  restrictions  affecting 
the  freedom  of  action  of  the  natives  as 
regards  their  labor,  and  otherwise.  It  is 
vehemently  asserted  by  the  independent 
trading  and  planting  interest  that  this 
would  be  the  case  ;  and  as  the  matter  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  colony,  and  may 
probably  come  up  again  shortly  before 
Parliament,  it  may  be  worth  while  not  to 
pass  over  the  matter  without  a  few  words 
of  explanation. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  strong  feel- 
ing of  antagonism  existing  between  the 
official  and  non-official  classes,  which  has 
for  years  past  found  bitter  expression,  at 
least  from  the  non-official  side,  in  the  local 
newspapers  and  pamphlets.  It  is  a  case 
where  an  official  newspaper  might  be  of 
value,  for  the  opposition  view  (no  other 
being  published)  is  naturallv  alone  repro- 
duced in  the  Australian  ana  other  papers, 
and  the  public  seldom  has  the  chance  of 
hearing  the  other  side.  At  last  it  becomes 
assured  that  the  trader  and  the  planter  are 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  government ; 
and  that  the  latter,  from  "pure  cussed- 
ness,"  is  animated  by  the  one  desire  to 
ruin  everybody  except  the  natives. 

The  two  cardinal  faults,  according  to 
its  opponents,  of  the  system  of  administra- 
tion established  after  the  annexation  by 
Sir  A.  Gordon,  are  — 
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1.  The  levying  of  taxes  in  kind  ;  and, 

2.  The  restrictions  placed  on   native 

labor. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these,  its  more 
candid  opponents  admit  that  there  was 
something  to  be  said  for  the  system  when 
first  established,  but  consider  that  the 
community  has  now  outgrown  the  neces- 
sity. The  objects  of  the  system  were,  in 
the  first  place,  to  ensure  the  natives  a  fair 
price  for  their  produce.  There  was  at 
that  time  little  or  no  intercourse  between 
one  district  and  another ;  the  people 
were  wholly  ignorant  of  values,  and  would 
have  disposed  of  their  surplus  produce  for 
any  trash  the  trader  chose  to  offer.  Be- 
sides, there  was  little  competition  between 
the  traders,  and  in  the  remoter  districts  a 
single  trader  would  have  had  it  all  his  own 
way.  Now,  however,  it  is  pointed  out,  all 
this  is  changed,  and  things  might  safely 
be  left  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  for  the  natives  are  well  informed 
as  to  their  own  interests.  Many  of  the 
villages  on  the  coast  keep  boats,  and  carry 
their  produce  or  their  money  to  the  larger 
markets,  — to  the  ruin,  by  tne  way,  of  the 
local  trader,  who  of  course  abuses  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  other  objects  of  the  system  were  to 
improve  and  encourage  agriculture,  to 
stimulate  industry,  and,  lastly,  to  keep  the 
people  stationary,  and  thus  promote  fam- 
ily life,  and  if  possible  increase  the  pop- 
ulation. Accordingly,  each  district  being 
assessed  at  so  much,  an  amount  of  prod- 
uce has  to  be  raised  by  it  in  its  "gov- 
ernment garden,"  which  is  estimated  to 
cover  the  amount,  and  is  sold  by  govern- 
ment to  the  highest  bidder.  It  is  quite 
intelligible  that  the  trader,  shut  out  by  this 
system  from  many  a  snug  bargain,  may 
strongly  object  to  it;  but  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  letting  the  grower  everywhere 
know  the  fair  market  price  of  produce. 
And  it  has  a  further  advantage:  there  is 
necessarily  some  surplus  after  the  prod- 
uce has  been  sold  and  the  government 
demand  satisfied,  and  this  surplus  is  re- 
turned to  the  district  and  divided  among 
the  people.  One  assumes  that  some  of  it 
must  stick  to  the  fingers  of  the  chief,  but 
I  was  assured  by  men  who  mix  with  the 
people  that  a  good  deal  finds  its  way  back 
to  them,  and  even  if  spent  by  the  chief, 
usually  goes  to  defray  the  cosi  of  a  boat, 
which  is  of  advantage,  in  ?nany  ways,  to  his 
people.  The  news,  too,  that  a  certain  dis- 
trict h.is  had  a  big  surplus  returned  to  it, 
acts  as  a  stimulus  to  its  neighbors.  Still, 
there  are  drawbacks  to  this  system  of  pay- 
ment in  kind;    independent    agriculture 


does  not  seem  to  make  progress.  The 
people  were  skilful  cultivators  long  be- 
fore we  ever  saw  them,  and  this  compul- 
sory cultivation  is  said  to  cause  agriculture 
g^enerally  to  be  carried  on  in  a  more  per- 
functory manner.  A  greater  objection  to 
the  system  is  the  inequality  with  which  the 
burden  falls  on  different  districts,  for  in  a 
fertile  district  the  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired is  much  less  than  in  a  poorer.  Still, 
such  inequalities  might  be  easily  rectified. 
Compulsory  labor,  too,  may  be  a  valuable 
means  of  education  for  a  naturally  lazy 
race,  —  witness  the  prosperity  and  con- 
tentment in  Java  under  the  Dutch  system. 
The  British  conscience,  however,  sensi- 
tive, and  rightly  so,  on  the  head  of  "  slav- 
ery,*' would  perhaps  hardly  acquiesce  in 
such  a  means  to  the  ena.  And  mean- 
while it  is  worth  while  remarking,  by  the 
way,  that  the  absolute  idleness  with  which 
we  credit  certain  peoples  is  somewhat 
exaggerated.  The  happy  places  where 
you  can  afford  to  lie  on  your  back  in  the 
sun  all  day,  and  all  the  year  round,  are 
limited.  In  these  tropical  islands  there 
is,  first,  regular  cultivation,  implying  seed- 
time and  harvest,  weeding  and  irrigation; 
then  there  are  municipal  duties,  streets  to 
be  cleaned,  houses  (which  are  very  tempo- 
rary structures)  and  boats  to  be  Duilt,  be- 
sides various  miscellaneous  labor  exacted 
by  the  chief,  and  rightly  exacted,  for  it 
represents  the  individuars  contribution  to 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  These 
are  considerable  deductions  from  the  pop- 
ular view  of  such  existence. 

But  a  more  serious  objection  to  the  sys- 
tem of  payment  of  revenue  in  kind,  from 
an  economical  point  of  view,  is  this.  A 
man,  or  a  party  of  men,  is  willing  to  p 
and  work  for  a  neighboring  planter  or  lo 
a  sugar-mill,  where  the  wages  will  enable 
them  in  a  few  weeks  to  pay  their  quota  of 
the  tax  with  ease.  Obviously  this  is  tun- 
ing their  labor  to  a  better  advantage^  bat 
such  money  payments  are  not  accepted* 
Surely  some  cfiscretion  in  this  respect 
mi^^ht  be  given  to  the  British  superintend- 
ent i  n  each  district  ?  I  sympathize  heartily 
with  those  philanthropists  and  adherents 
of  the  government  who  believe  that  thii  is 
the  **thin  end  of  the  wedge," — that  the 
natives  will  thus  fall  gradually  into  the 
toils  of  the  white  man,  their  homes  be 
broken  up,  morality  suffer,  and  so  00. 
But  when  conditions  change,  the  legisbtor 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  such  cnangesi 
and  to  provide  —  and  in  this  case  it  will 
be  most  necessary  to  provide— efficient 
safeguards  against  the  abuses  which  might 
arise.    The  present  system  is  obvioiuly 
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tentative  in  its  character;  and  if  it  cannot 
claim  a  marked  success,  either  financially 
or  as  regards  the  people  themselves,  it  is 
the  more  difficult  to  resist  the  call  for 
some  modification  of  it.  The  measures 
necessary  in  this  direction  are  surely  not 
beyond  the  administrative  resources  of  the 
authorities  in  Fiji,  headed  by  their  pres- 
ent capable  chief.  Sir  John  Tnurston,  who 
has  long  championed  the  cause  of  the  na- 
tives aj^ainst  very  bitter  opposition.  The 
non-official  community  often  complain  in- 
dignantly that  all  legislation  has  been 
framed  on  the  assumption  that  they  are 
rogues;  but  I  think  the  only  assumption 
has  been  the  safe  one  that,  as  a  rule, 
whenever  the  white  man  has  dealings,  as 
an  employer  of  labor,  with  the  dark  man, 
there  is  urgent  need  of  supervision  and 
control.  It  should  be  remembered,  too, 
that  our  obligations  towards  the  Fijians 
are  exceptionally  strong.  They  were  not 
conquered  or  arbitrarily  annexed.  We  as- 
sumed the  sovereignty,  not  as  a  field  for 
investment  of  British  capital,  but  in  com- 
pliance with  the  earnest  request  of  the 
chiefs  that  we  should  form  a  stable  and 
protecting  government.  And  after  all, 
there  are  one  hundred  thousand  Fijians  to 
two  thousand  British  ! 

I  do  not  propose  to  touch  on  the  Poly- 
nesian labor  trade.  It  is  likely  to  come 
to  an  end  soon  from  natural  causes  —  ^.^., 
the  decreasing  population  on  the  recruit- 
ing-grounds, the  dislike  of  those  who  have 
already  served  to  return,  and  the  conse- 
quently increasing  cost  of  their  labor ;  and 
it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  end. 
The  planters  have  generally  chafed  at 
regulations  which,  though  quite  necessary 
to  protect  such  laborers,  must  sometimes 
be  irksome  to  the  employer,  and  may  prob- 
ably in  some  cases  have  been  harshly 
worked  by  indiscreet  officials.  One  hears 
much  of  the  gain  to  the  individual  savage 
of  the  increased  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  which  he  acquires  during  his  service ; 
but  these  advantages  are,  I  venture  to 
think,  far  outweighed  by  the  unavoidable 
evils  of  the  original  recruiting  business; 
while  the  mortality  caused  from  first  to 
last,  if  it  could  be  fairly  calculated,  would 
be  found  appalling. 

The  other  great  subject  of  complaint 
against  the  government  has  been  the  re- 
strictions they  have  placed  on  the  migra- 
tion of  Fijians  from  one  district  or  island 
to  another.  In  the  first  place,  however, 
these  migrations  were  too  often  involun- 
tary. The  powers  of  the  chiefs  were 
great,  and  a  planter  could  easily  induce 
them  to  give  orders  for  so  many  men  to 


proceed  wherever  they  were  ordered. 
Again,  great  jealousy  and  dislike  prevail 
between  different  districts,  and  still  more 
between  different  islands  ;  and  the  people 
thus  transplanted,  though  they  would  not 
nowadays  be  eaten,  would  almost  certainly 
be  neglected  or  ill-treated  by  their  coun- 
trymen. And  finally,  they  do  not  take 
their  women  with  them,  and  the  results 
on  family  life  of  such  migrations  can  there- 
fore be  only  bad.  But  these  restrictions, 
so  far  as  regards  migrations  within  each 
island,  have  practically  been  abrogated, 
and  all  that  is  now  needed,  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  employ  native  labor,  is  to  show 
that  the  service  is  really  voluntary.  It 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the  internal 
economy  of  the  country  were  upset,  and 
agriculture  to  suffer  by  the  withdrawal  of 
labor,  tempted  by  high  wages  in  Euro- 
pean employment.  But  though  their  labor 
might  at  first  be  cheaper  than  that  import- 
ed, the  two  would  probably  soon  find  the 
same  level.  If  planting  and  other  indus- 
tries revive,  as  one  hopes  they  may,  the 
most  certain  source  of  labor  supply  in 
the  future  —  unless,  indeed,  application  is 
made  to  China  —  will  be  India.  Several 
cargoes  of  coolies  have  already  arrived, 
and  public  opinion  is  much  exercised 
about  them.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
badly  selected  —  the  "sweepings  of  the 
bazaars ; "  and  some  little  apprehension 
has  been  felt,  several  cases  of  serious 
crime  having  occurred.  It  is  curious  to 
note  how  kindly  they  take  to  the  country, 
their  children  thriving,  and  themselves 
everywhere  anxious  to  acquire  little  hold- 
ings, with  no  thought  whatever  of  return- 
ing to  their  own  country.  The  same  thing 
is  taking  place  in  Mauritius,  where  an  In- 
dian peasant  proprietary  is  gradually  es- 
tablishing itself,  purchasing  allotments  out 
of  the  estates  of  ruined  sugar-planters,  and 
where  it  is  thought  that  they  may  even  in 
time  combine  and  establish  mills  on  the 
co-operative  principle. 

The  Mohammedan  festival  of  the  ^f<h 
harram  came  round  while  I  was  in  Suva, 
and  some  people  expected  a  row.  Thaty 
indeed,  there  was  in  one  sense  —  to  wit, 
the  most  hideous  tom-toming  and  yell- 
ing, and  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  fellow-Cau- 
casians among  the  quiet  and  dignified 
Fijians ;  not,  indeed,  that  they  are  neces- 
sarily or  even  probably  Caucasians,  but  it 
was  curious  how  one  telt  that  these  howl- 
ing rascals,  with  their  familiar,  old-world 
faith,  stood  somehow  in  closer  propin- 
quity to  one  than  the  far  more  respectable 
and  attractive  Fijians.  I  cannot  divest 
myself  of  the  feeling  that  the  former  be- 
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long  to  the  same  world  as  I  do,  while 
the  Fijians  are  a  relic  of  another.  Two 
tawdry  tdbuts  were  carried  along  in  pro- 
cession, but  with  little  real  excitement 
or  enthusiasm.  The  women  beat  their 
breasts  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner,  and 
the  men  took  it  still  more  easily.  A  few 
of  the  native  police,  ordered  to  be  present 
in  case  of  accident,  stalked  gravely  among 
the  Muslim  crowd,  head  and  shoulders 
above  them,  hardly  deigning  to  notice 
what  was  going  on.  The  Fijians  have  a 
great  contempt  for  these  Indians;  and  on 
expressing  this  rather  freely  while  some 
of  them  were  landing,  a  small  Indian  chal- 
lenged a  huge  Fijian  to  wrestle,  and  threw 
him  easily,  to  the  general  astonishment. 
They  talk  of  the  Indians  as  "rats,"  but  I 
should  not  wonder  if  some  day  these  rats 
and  their  children  are  in  full  possession 
of  these  fair  lands,  long  after  the  present 
occupants  have  disappeared.  One  hopes 
against  hope,  and  against  such  experience 
as  one  has,  that  the  decline  of  the  Fijians 
will  be  arrested.  The  disappearance  from 
the  earth  of  these  very  fine  races  —  for 
the  Polynesians  are  finer  still,  perhaps  the 
finest-looking  race  anywhere  —  is  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  the  world,  and  not  merely 
from  a  sentimental  or  antiquarian  point  of 
view.  The  experiment  of  preserving  such 
a  race  has  certainly  never  been  tried  be- 
fore under  such  favorable  circumstances, 
for  the  workers  have  had  carte  blanche ; 
but  it  would  not  be  surprising  if,  feeling 
they  are  fighting  a  losing  battle,  they  be- 
gan now  to  relax  their  exertions.  It  was 
melancholy  to  look  at  the  registers  of  the 
little  towns,  neatly  kept  by  native  scribes, 
and  to  observe  the  gradual  decrease  —  if 
fewer  deaths  sometimes,  then  also  in  pro- 
portion fewer  births.  One  noticed,  too, 
the  hopeless  resignation  of  the  sick,  suf- 
fering from  comparatively  slight  ailments, 
but  apparently  not  caring  to  live.  If  some- 
thing more  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
giving  skilled  attendance  to  the  sick,  it 
would  be  well.  An  attempt  is  being  made, 
bv  giving  some  little  training  in  the  hos- 
pitals, but  the  hamlets  are  so  numerous, 
and  so  small  and  scattered,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  such  trained  attendants  to 
reach  them  all.  More  might,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  be  done  in  the  way  of  sanitary  su- 
pervision. The  head  man  or  the  district 
chief  may  be  responsible,  but  they  may 
not  always  understand  what  is  needed. 
Where  sites  are  unhealthy  they  should  be 
changed,  and  far  greater  cleanliness  in  the 
surroundings  insisted  on.  (The  interiors 
of  the  houses,  as  I  have  said,  are  almost 
faultless  in  this  respect.)    Direct  encour- 


I  agement  might  be  given  in  some  form  for 
the  rearing  of  children.    The  possession 
of  an  illegitimate  child  being  now  a  proof 
of  a  crime  which  is  punishable  by  law, 
,  such  children,  naturally,  seldom  see  the 
light.    But  what  I  believe  is  needed,  above 
I  all,  is  some  additional  stimulus  to  exer- 
I  tion,  some  interest  in  life  which  would 
I  strengthen  their  hold  on  it.    With  our  ac- 
I  cumulated  experience,  our  great  resources, 
and  unhmitedgood  intentions,  is  the  prob- 
lem beyond  us  ?        Coutts  Trotter. 


From  The  Ltirare  Hour. 
THE    TOPOGRAPHICAL    INSTINCT    IN 
ANIMALS. 

While  returning  from  the  arctic  regions 
one  summer  we  encountered  a  gale  of 
wind,  or  rather  a  series  of  gales,  which  — 
being  a  sailing  ship  —  blew  us  a  vcrv  long 
way  out  of  our  course.  The  wina  went 
down  at  last,  however,  and  the  sea  also^ 
and  by-and-by,  with  a  light  but  favorable 
breeze,  we  began  to  make  up  our  leewav* 
We  were  heading  about  a  south,  when,  lo 
the  first  dog  watch,  we  sighted  a  whale  a 
long  way  off  on  the  weather  bow.  There 
was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  that— 
nothing  worth  logging  — but  nevertheless 
it  set  me  a-thinking,  and  as  we  were  very 
many  miles  out  of  the  usual  course  of 
ships,  and  this  immense  catodon  was  for  a 
time  our  companion,  we  took  some  inter- 
est in  his  movements. 

Had  we  been  a  whaler  we  might  have 
made  good  a  glorious  capture,  for  the 
beast  was  as  near  as  could  be  judged  a 
'•  ninety-barrel  bull."  For  some  hours  ire 
gained  on  him,  coming  up  finally  band 
over  hand  till  we  had  him  well  abeam; 
then  the  wind  fell  off,  and  it  came  to  be  a 
kind  of  a  race  between  us.  Before  the 
long  northern  twilight  deepened  into  the 
short  summer's  night,  I  could  see  that  the 
monster  was  still  tnere,  still  plou£hiDg  hii 
solitary  way,  slowly  but  steadily,  soatb, 
nor  deviating  one  point  from  his  coarse* 
When  he  went  below  at  any  time  his  stay 
was  very  brief. 

*'  It  is  always  that  way  with  them,**  the 
captain  said,  '*  when  on  a  voyage," 
i     This  skipper  had  sailed  the  northern 
'  seas,  man  and  boy,  for  well-nigh  fifty  years, 
I  and  was,  indeed,  familiar  with  all  its  mys- 
;  teries  and  wonders.    A  long-headed  Scot 
,  and  a  deep-thinking  one,  he  was  also  im- 
bued with  a  sense  of  religion.     By  no 
'  means  superstitious,  the  Bible  was  hit 
great  standpoint,  but  he  never  ventured 
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out  of  his  depth  in  the  ocean  of  science. 
Sometimes  when  I  cornered  him  with  my 
questions — not  meaning  to  do  so,  but 
simply  in  asking  for  information — he 
would  shake  his  head,  and  say,  — 

'*  Oh,  now  you  blake  me,  fad,  now  you 
blake  me.  It's  not  given  to  us  to  know 
nor  understand  everything  we  see  here 
below.  It  is  all  dark  and  dim  as  through 
a  glass,  and  the  ways  of  Providence  are 
inscrutable." 

**  Yes/'  he  said  to-night,  **  these  whales 
are  for  the  most  part  gregarious,  but  one 
will  often  leave  the  pack  and  set  out  all 
alone  in  search,  maybe,  of  warmer  seas. 
A  whale  may  come  south  with  its  calf  for 
sake  of  the  calf,  or  an  old  bull  beaten  off 
by  younger  ones  may  seek  for  solitude  in 
this  way.  Or  illness  may  cause  this  great 
beast  to  try  change  of  climate.  An  in- 
stinct, no  doubt.  To  be  sure  many  may 
return;  the  cow  with  the  calf,  of  which 
she  is  wondrously  fond,  will  head  back  to 
the  herd  she  has  left  in  the  far  north. 
What  directs  them  back?  What  guides 
them  ?  Ah  !  now  you  blake  me,  lad  ;  but 
not  only  whales,  even  seals  seem  positively 
to  carry  a  compass  in  their  brains,^"* 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  that  solitary 
beast  as  1  lay  down  to  sleep  that  night. 

Majestic  and  alone 
On  the  wide  waste  of  the  careening  deep. 
Ills  form  scarce  peering  through  the  night  of 
clouds. 

The  wind  sprang  up  during  the  night, 
and  next  morning  my  whale  was  gone. 
We  had  distanced  him,  left  him,  but  still 
the  question  remained  —  What  was  he 
steering  by  t 

I  have  often  when  at  sea,  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  land,  noticed  a  bird 
pass  by  overhead,  apparently  making  a 
direct  course  for  somewhere.  But  with 
what  object,  how  guided,  and  why  alone  .'* 
It  was  generally  a  seagull ;  but  I  can  recol- 
lect that  more  than  once  it  was  night,  or 
dusk  at  all  events,  when  the  solitary  bird 
flew  by,  and  that  it  seemed  in  distress  of 
some  kind  from  the  sounds  it  made  — 
little  melancholy  moanings,  you  might  call 
them,  such  as  a  human  being  in  pain  would 
emit.  I  could  hear  these  before  I  distin- 
guished the  bird,  and  very  eerie  and  piti- 
ful they  would  make  any  one  feel. 

Was  the  bird  lost  and  exhausted,  and 
would  it  ere  long  tumble  into  the  sea  and 
float  dead  on  the  waves  ?  That  "  blakes  " 
me. 

What  name  should  we  give  to  that  pe- 
culiar sense  which  many  birds  and  beasts 


are  possessed  of,  and  which  enables  them 
to  find  their  way  unerringly  over  sea  or 
land  where  there  exists  nothing  to  guide 
them  which  our  human  minds  can  take 
cognizance  of?  In  certain  breeds  of 
pigeons  it  is  called  **the  homing  instinct," 
but  this  is  but  a  lame  way  of  describing  it. 

Upon  this  faculty,  or  instinct,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  depends  entirely  the  an- 
nual migration  of  birds  to  and  from  x'ari- 
ous  countries.  Nobodv  nowadays,  I  dare 
say,  holds  the  curious  belief  of  White  of 
Selborne,  that  swallows  possibly  hiber- 
nated in  caves  of  the  mountains  instead  of 
flying  away  to  sunnier  lands  to  enjoy 
themselves.  We  do  sometimes  see  a  sin- 
gle swallow  or  martin  in  early  spring  or 
winter,  but  these  odd  birds  were  doubtless 
left  behind  at  the  general  exodus.  They 
had  been  sick  and  ill  and  unable  to  go  with 
the  crowd.  They  had  crawled  into  some 
cave  or  out-of-the-way  corner  to  die  in  the 
dark,  and  probably  dozed  through  the 
dreary  part  of  the  winter,  and  came  out 
when  the  weather  got  fine.  We  sometimes 
are  surprised  at  the  sudden  appearance  of 
a  great  red  admiral  butterfly  in  our  rooms 
in  midwinter.  This  naval  officer  is  not 
newly  out  of  a  chrysalis,  he  is  a  last  sum- 
mer's "  flying  flower,"  which  has  been  to 
sleep  in  a  quiet  corner  till  the  warmth  of 
the  room  awoke  him  —  soon  to  die,  per- 
haps, in  earnest. 

I  have  no  intention  in  this  brief  article 
to  go  into  the  subject  of  the  migration  of 
birds.  The  why  and  the  wherefore  of  it 
have  **blaked"  nearly  all  naturalists,  and 
certainly  "  blake "  me.  The  swallow 
tribes,  tor  instance,  come  to  this  country 
—  from  northern  Africa,  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve —  in  spring,  and  leave  late  in  autumn. 
We  know  all  about  their  coming  and  their 
going,  and  about  their  life  in  our  islands, 
but  is  it  alone  for  the  sake  of  breeding 
they  visit  us,  or  is  there  any  particular 
kind  of  food  obtainable  here  which  they 
do  not  find  south  ?  Is  this  climate  more 
favorable  for  incubation  ?  Would  some 
diseases  which  we  know  to  be  common  to 
the  breeding  season  among  our  cage-birds, 
such  as  sweating,  debility,  etc.,  be  rife 
among  swallows  if  they  built  their  nests 
in  other  climes?  Or,  ages  ago,  was  a 
change  of  country  necessitated  during  the 
season  of  incubation  for  safety*s  sake,  and 
that  of  protection  from  some  enemy  now, 
perhaps,  extinct?  Or  does  nature  teach 
these  birds,  as  experience  has  taught  us 
mortals,  that  change  of  climate  is  desir- 
able for  health  and  longevity  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  of  one  thing,  they  do 
return  to  the  self-same  farms  and  country 
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mansions  year  after  year.  My  own  mar- 
tins, I  believe,  come  back  —  though,  easy 
as  it  is  to  catch  them  in  a  loft  or  out-house, 
I  have  never  marked  them  —  but  they 
build  in  precisely  the  same  spots,  if  I  puU 
down  the  old  nests.  Very  happy  they 
seem  to  be  when  they  do  return,  and  very 
sweet  and  cheery  is  their  song  on  the 
stable  roof  or  in  the  great  apple-trees,  I 
might  address  them  in  the  words  of  the 
poet,  and  say :  — 

Sure  something  more  to  thee  is  given 
Than  myriads  of  the  feathered  race ; 

Some  gift  divine,  some  spark  from  Heaven, 
That  guides  thy  flight  from  place  to  place. 

The  land  part  of  their  journey  does  not 
constitute  the  marvel,  although  their  mem- 
ories must  be  very  retentive,  and  their 
power  of  sight  extraordinary,  because  they 
mostly  fly  by  night,  but  it  is  the  voyage 
over  the  sea  that  **blakes"  me.  It  is 
there  where  the  "guiding  spark  from 
Heaven  "  must  come  in. 

I  do  not  wonder  a  bit  either  at  my  birds 
being  happy  when  they  do  get  back,  and 
settle  down  round  the  grounds  early  some 
beautiful  spring  morning.  There  are  all 
the  old  familiar  places  and  the  old  familiar 
faces  they  left  some  seven  months  ago. 
Horses,  aogs,  the  children,  the  man  that 
plods  round  with  the  milk  in  the  morning, 
and  the  same  old  black  cat  which  always 
tried  in  vain  to  catch  them,  and  which  they 
flicked  with  their  wings  on  the  very  nose, 
and  will  so  flick  a^ain.  No  wonder  they 
sing,  or  warble  rather,  but,  as  Byron  says 
when  looking  at  the  flies  in  the  amber, 
"  How  did  they  get  here  ?  " 

And  how  do  pigeons  get  home  again  ?  I 
am  not  going  to  accept  the  sight-theory  at 
any  price.  That  bird  that  you  have  just 
let  go  may  be  over  a  hundred  miles  from 
its  loft,  ft  ha3  travelled  that  distance  with 
you  in  a  basket  under  the  seat  of  your 
railway  compartment.  Well,  it  is  true 
enough  he  may  circle  about  a  bit  after  you 
throw  him  up,  but  he  may  never  have  been 
in  this  part  of  the  country  before,  and  it 
cannot  be  therefore  that  he  is  looking  for 
landmarks.  Has  the  pigeon  **a  compass 
in  its  brain  ^'.^  Animals  have  instincts, 
doubtless,  that  we  can  form  no  conception 
of. 

Here  is  a  fact  worth  thinking  about,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  some  of  my  readers  may 
be  able  to  match  it.  Some  animals,  such 
as  dogs,  have  a  means  —  utterly  inexplica- 
ble to  us  —  of  telling  time  or  days  ;  Sun- 
day, for  instance,  liut  if  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  anything  regularly  every 


day,  for  a  certain  period,  which  ia  some 
way  interests  the  dog,  he  knows  as  a  rule, 
I  think,  when  the  hour  for  that  particular 
act  to  be  performed  comes  round  again. 
How  does  he  know?  I  myself  have  a 
power,  between  sleeping  ana  waking,  of 
telling  the  precise  time  of  the  night  or  the 
morning.  I  have  seemed  to  see,  while  in 
this  state,  the  position  of  the  hands  of  my 
watch,  or  of  the  clock  in  the  next  room, 
and  I  have  verified  it  scores  of  times.  It 
is  no  guess-work ;  I  know  before  I  look 
that  I  shall  be  right,  but  I  cannot  help 
wondering  when  I  And  I  am  so.  Now, 
the  question  comes  to  be,  is  this  power, 
which  I  and  no  doubt  many  others  pos- 
sess, the  remains  of  some  inherited  in- 
stinct, and  why  should  it  be  only  in  the 
semi-waking  condition  I  have  the  gift  of 
telling  the  time?  If  I  open  my  eyes  it  is 
gone. 

The  wonderful  flights  of  passenger 
pigeons,  seen  and  so  graphically  described 
by  the  naturalist  Wilson,  give  food  for 
thought.  But  what  peculiar  instinct  is 
indicated  in  the  following  statement  of  An- ' 
derton's  concerning  these  birds?  "Flock 
after  flock  perform  the  same  evolutions, 
which  had  been  traced,  as  it  were,  in  the 
air  by  a  preceding  flock.  Thus,  should  a 
hawk  have  charged  on  a  group  at  a  certain 
spot,  the  angles,  curves,  and  undulations 
which  have  been  described  by  the  birds 
in  their  efforts  to  escape  from  the  dreaded 
talons  of  the  plunderer  are  undeviatingly 
followed  by  the  next  group  that  comes 
up.  Should  the  bystander  happen  to  wit- 
ness one  of  these  affrays,  and,  struck  with 
the  rapidity  and  elegance  of  the  motions, 
feel  desirous  of  seeing  them  repeated^  his 
wishes  will  be  gratified  if  he  only  remain 
in  the  place  till  the  next  group  comes  up.** 

Many  of  the  birds  of  Britain  make  what 
may  be  called  partial  migrations.  TaJce 
the  lapwings  or  peewits,  as  they  are  called, 
as  an  example.  Migration  with  them  is» 
I  suppose,  a  matter  of  food  supply;  for, 
although  they  breed  freely  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  they  cannot  stand  Uie 
winter  there.  Wc  often  find  them  in  large 
flocks,  however,  in  the  south  of  England. 
Not  long  ago  —  about  the  beginning  of 
last  January,  in  fact  —  I  watched  for  neariy 
a  week  the  evolutions  of  three  separate 
flocks  of  these  birds  in  a  large  field  of 
turnips  close  to  my  place.  What  stmdc 
me  as  strange  was  this :  each  flock  had 
attached  to  it  a  peewit  that  flew  apart  some 
little  distance  from  the  rest,  and  there  was 
one  to  spare.  Was  the  spare  one  ooo* 
mander-in-chief  of  the  three  flocks,  and 
the  others  captains  under  him  ?    AltboagI' 
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the  three  flocks  at  times  mixed  and  coun- 
termixed,  the  sun  meanwhile  glancing  on 
their  plumage  as  it  does  on  a  rippling  sea, 
they  always  came  clear  away  again  in  the 
tri-tormation. 

The  topographical  instinct  in  many  spe- 
cies of  sea-birds  is  very  wonderful.  Take 
the  albatross  as  an  example.  Were  it 
possible  to  breed  such  a  bird  in  confine- 
ment, I  believe,  if  taken  to  the  uttermost 
regions  of  the  earth,  he  would  find  his 
way  back.  The  same  may  be  said  for 
some  of  our  sea-gulls ;  if  they  could  be 
reared  as  we  rear  pigeons,  they  would 
leave  Antwerps  quite  in  the  shade  as 
carriers.  The  stormy  petrel,  or  Mother 
Carey's  chicken,  is  another  bird  which  is 
marvellous,  not  only  in  its  power  of  flight, 
but  its  instinct.  The  frigate-bird,  again, 
lives  and  sleeps  on  the  wing,  only  going 
on  shore  in  the  breeding  season,  and  in 
all  probability  finding  its  way  back  year 
after  year  to  the  self-same  coast  or  shore. 

If  a  ship  be  becalmed  in  Arctic  seas, 
and  although  from  the  masthead,  even 
with  the  most  powerful  glass,  you  shall 
be  unable  to  discern  the  signs  of  a  bird, 
you  can  bring  the  gulls  round  you  in  hun- 
dreds by  scattering  food  on  the  water.  Is 
it  scent  or  sight  that  comes  into  play  here, 
or  some  instinct  we  have  never  yet  dreamt 
of  in  our  philosophy  ? 

We  may  argue,  with  some  show  of  rea- 
son, that  it  is  something  more  than  mere 
instinct  which  brings  the  Greenland  bears 
over  hundreds  of  miles  of  ice  towards  the 
open  sea  in  the  seal-breeding  season. 
They  are  sure  of  a  "feast  of  fat  things," 
but  the  power  of  scent  in  these  animals  is 
wonderful,  and  if  they  are  within  a  dozen 
miles,  you  can  lure  them  towards  an  ice- 
beset  ship  by  burning  a  ham  bone. 

The  topographical  instinct  in  seals  is 
well  seen  in  April  and  May  betwixt  Green- 
land and  Spitzbergen,  ancl  all  around  that 
way.  Where  do  they  come  from?  or 
where  do  they  go  to }  and  what  guides 
them  back  and  fore  ? 

But  this  instinct  is  still  more  wonder- 
fully exhibited  in  the  horciQ  par  excellence 
of  the  fur-seals  and  sea-lions  in  that  little 
group  of  islands  lying  in  the  Behring  Sea, 
of  which  the  chief  is  St.  Paul's.  Very 
desolate  and  lonely  are  these  islands  at  all 
seasons,  and  entirely  deserted  by  bird  and 
beast  during  the  long  drear  months  of  icy 
winter. 

But  early  in  June  or  latter  end  of  May 
there  exists  no  more  wonderful  sight  in 
all  the  wide  world  than  the  foreshores  of 
St.  Paul's  present.     They  are  alive  with 


teeming  millions  of  fur-seals,  and,  in  their 
own  particular  quarters,  with  sea-lions 
also.  My  limit  of  space  forbids  me  at- 
tempting even  the  briefest  sketch  of  the 
seal-life  itself,  but  here  is  where  the  won- 
der comes  in  :  How  do  these  seals  find 
their  way  back  to  these  little  islands  .»*  and 
how  is  it  they  arrive  year  after  year  almost 
to  a  day  1  So  wrapped  is  the  whole  ocean 
around  here  in  dense  fogs,  at  this  time, 
that  often  the  very  first  intimation  which 
ships  have  that  they  are  near  the  islands 
is  given  by  the  terrible  roaring  which  the 
seals  keep  up.  Remember  that  these 
seals  have  been  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  miles  away  from  the  breeding-grounds. 
It  seems  to  me  a  greater  wonder  for  a 
beast,  like  a  whale  or  seal,  to  find  its  way 
unerringly  through  the  water,  than  for  a 
bird  to  do  the  same  journey  through  the 
air. 

I  may  just  mention  the  fact  that  the 
he-seals  come  some  days  before  the  fe- 
males, and,  after  a  considerable  deal  of 
worrying  and  scrimmaging,  take  posses- 
sion of  their  stations,  and  wait  till  their 
lady-loves  turn  up.  1 1  appears  to  me  that 
not  only  was  man  made  to  mourn,  but 
males  ot  all  kinds  were  made  to  wait.  In 
the  country  in  springtime  you  have  proof 
of  this  wherever  you  look  or  whenever  you 
listen.  But  take  an  example  from  the 
vegetable  world.  Down  yonder,  where 
my  hazels  grow,  the  male  flowers,  or  cat- 
kins, have  been  out  waiting  for  weeks,  but 
now  they  are  rewarded,  for  the  wee  rosy 
lady  flowers  have  come  at  last,  and  balmy 
western  winds  will  complete  the  match, 
for  the  bees  are  not  out  yet. 

And,  talking  of  bees,  these  must  possess 
a  considerable  deal  of  the  topographical 
instinct.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  multiplicity 
of  their  eyes,  wild  bees,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  often  at  fault  in  finding  the  entrance 
to  their  hive ;  I  have  observed  this  from 
my  earliest  boynood.  Take  those  large 
tartan  bees,  for  example,  which  burrow 
down  in  a  bank,  and  have  only  one  tiny 
hole  to  enter  by. 

Well  laden  with  their  treasures,  they 
come  straight  away  home  from  the  fields 
—  from  the  clover,  red  and  white,  from 
the  odorous  thistles,  or  the  scented  blos- 
soms of  limes  or  honeysuckle,  merrily 
enough,  and  it  is  the  last  foot  or  two  that 
appears  to  puzzle  them.  Perhaps  the  juice 
of  some  flowers  has  an  intoxicating  influ- 
ence on  the  bee ;  at  all  events,  they  not 
only  lose  their  latch-keys,  but  at  times 
cannot  find  the  door  itself.  They  alight 
where  they  think  they  left  the  doorway, 
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and,  finding  it  not  there,  come  fussing  and 
fuming  out  again,  and  have  another  hum 
round  and  another  try ;  wrong  once  more  ! 
Then  they  retreat  and  circle  about  for 
some  time. 

**Let  me  think,"  the  bee  appears  to  he 
saying  to  himself,  "there  was  a  seedling 
dock  and  the  stump  of  a  tansy,  and  — 
and  —  oh,  yes,  a  spray  of  woody  night- 
shade. There  it  is,  and  here  I  am  1 "  and 
in  he  pops. 

As  a  rule,  cattle  are  not  looked  upon  as 
animals  possessing  a  deal  of  intelligence, 
and  yet  any  Australian  bushman  or  squat- 
ter will  tell  you  that  their  homing  instincts 
are  very  great,  and  their  habit  of  "  making 
back"  to  the  stations  where  they  have 
been  born  and  bred  a  very  difficult  one  to 
conquer.  Moreover,  cattle  that  have  been 
taken  by  a  roundabout  route  to  new  sta- 
tions, are  capable  of  finding  their  way 
back  to  the  former  one  in  a  direct  line 
'crosscountry.  Again  comes  the  puzzling 
question,  What  directs  or  guides  them? 

Dogs  possess  a  like  instinct.  Proof  of 
this  —  though  proof  is  not  needed  — 
reaches  mc  fresh  and  fresh  about  every 
month.  Hut  I  will  only  give  one  exam- 
ple. Let  Aberdeen,  Inverarie,  and  Ban- 
chory be  represented  by  the  letters  A  B  c, 
Euclid  fashion,  in  a  triangle.  A  collie 
pup  about  seven  months  old  was  brought 
from  B  to  A  and  from  A  to  c  by  train,  two 
different  lines  of  railway.  The  puppy  ran 
away  from  c  and  found  its  way  back  in  a 
few  days  to  B  across  a  woodecl  hilly  coun- 
try with  one  river,  the  Don,  and  several 
smaller  streams  to  get  over. 

Another  instance  is  even  more  remark- 
able. Two  or  three  years  ago  a  veterinary 
student  had  a  mongrel  dog  in  London, 
which  for  several  reasons  he  desired  to 
lose.  He  left  it  in  the  streets  on  three 
different  occasions,  returning  himself  by 
the  Underground  Railway,  but  the  dog 
was  always  back  soon  after  him. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  neither  sight  nor 
scent  can  possibly  be  of  any  practical 
assistance  to  the  lost  dog.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  topographical  instinct  is  not 
highly  developed  in  all  dogs,  or  they 
would  never  get  lost  at  all. 

The  sight  of  dogs,  even  by  night,  is 
remarkably  powerful.  A  dog  will  see  his 
master  in  the  dark  when  it  is  impossible 
for  human  eyes  to  see  the  dog.  Collies 
have  a  way  of  frequently  touching  the 
person  they  may  be  walking  with  in  the 
dark  as  if  to  reassure  him.  If  on  a  dark 
night  I  say  to  my  favorite  collie,  **  Where 


are  you,  Eilly?"  she  comes  quietly  up 
and  dabs  me  with  her  nose. 

One  example  of  the  power  of  sight,  and 
I  have  not  far  to  go  for  it.  I  am  writing 
these  lines  in  my  garden  wigwam.  It  is  a 
very  dark  night,  and  when  1  leave  I  have 
to  make  my  way  up  through  the  orchard 
and  kitchen  garden  by  devious  paths. 
Well,  my  old  Newfoundland  sleeps  at  my 
feet,  I  have  only  to  catch  hold  of  his  leact- 
ing-strap  and  he  will  guide  me  safely  to 
the  back  kitchen  door.  I  shall  have  m^ 
eyes  shut  all  the  time  because  there  is 
not  the  slightest  use  in  having  them  open. 

But  the  power  of  .scent  in  a  do^  seems 
often  to  survive  sight.  For  instance,  a 
neighbor  of  mine  has  a  retriever  which  is 
almost  totally  blind.  He  shoots  over  him, 
nevertheless,  and  his  scent  leads  him  di- 
rectly to  the  spot  where  bird  or  hare  is 
lying. 

Cats  are  even  more  wonderfully  gifted 
with  homing  instinct  than  dogs.  This  is 
almost  too  well  known  to  necessitate  the 
quoting  of  an  example.  But  as  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  proof  of  one  or  two  other  cat 
characteristics  which  may  prove  interest- 
ing to  some,  I  give  it  in  extenso*  It  is 
from  a  book  of  mine  entitled  '*  Friends  in 
Fur." 

**  Near  this  river  (Spey),  on  one  side,  is 
the  farm  of  Dandilieth  ;  and  on  the  other, 
but  four  miles  distant,  stands  the  dwelling* 
house  of  Knockan.    Once  upon  a  time, 
then,  the  tenants  of  Dandilieth  were  re- 
moving to  Knockan ;  and  after  the  house- 
hold furniture  was  packed  on  the  carts,  a 
search  was  made  for  the  household  cat 
She  was  found  in  a  corner  of  the  empty 
house,  on  some  straw,  faithfully  nursing 
her  family  of  three  blind  kittens.    A  bed 
was  made  for  her  in  the  lap  of  one  of  the 
children ;  and  in  due  time  all  arrived  safe 
at   Knockan,  and  pussy  and  her  fomiljf 
were  duly  installed  in   the    new  house 
But  pussy  was  not  happy.    She  \otunn 
for  her  old  home  at  Dandilieth;  andt 
think,  with  her,  was  to  act;  and  this  sb 
did  to  some  purpose,  for  on  the  iasmt 
returning  next  day  to  his  old  place  for  tl 
purpose  of  conveying  home  the  farm  i' 
plements,  he  was  astonished  to  find  t 
cat  in  her  old  corner,  and  the  three  kittc 
safe  beside  her.    Now,  as  the    near 
bridge  is  twenty  miles  distant,  it  is  qi 
evident  that  pussy  must  have  swum 
Spey  five  times  in  a  single  night  (tt 
times  with  a  kitten  in  her  mouth),  to 
nothing  of  the  long  journeys  backw 
and  forwards  between  the  two  farms.' 
I      When  mentioning  dogs,  I  forgot  to 
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that  their  topographical  instinct  is  well 
exhibited  at  times  in  snowstorms  and 
mists  or  fogs  in  the  Highland  hills.  The 
life  of  many  a  shepherd  has  been  saved 
by  his  collie  in  the  following  way.  The 
shephed  linds  himself  lost  in  snow  or  fog, 
and  he  turns  to  his  dog  and  orders  him  to 
"be  off  home."  He  must  speak  in  a 
peremptory  tone,  almost  half  angrily,  per- 
haps, else  the  faithful  animal  will  not 
leave  him.  He  does  leave  him  at  last, 
however,  with  hanging  head  and  tail  — 
the  shepherd  notes  the  direction  and  fol- 
lows. The  command  may  have  to  be  re- 
peated several  times,  but  ten  to  one  the 
shepherd,  still  following  his  dog,  soon 
finds  himself  in  ground  he  knows. 

It  was,  I  believe,  a  deerhound  and  rough- 
haired  terrier  that  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Mac- 
konochie  had  as  companions.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  might  not  have  been  possible 
to  have  adopted  the  same  plan  with  them 
that  a  shepherd  does  with  his  collie,  but 
the  poor  clergyman  is  dead,  and  why 
speculate  on  what  might  have  been?  The 
story  of  the  fidelity  of  the  two  dogs  will, 
however,  find  a  place  in  history  side  by 
side  with  that  of  Greyfriars  Bobby,  who 
watched  for  fourteen  years  on  his  master's 
grave,  and  finally  died  there. 

I  began  this  short  paper  by  instancing 
the  topographical  instinct  of  the  whale, 
the  largest  animal  in  creation  ;  let  me  end 
it  by  an  example  of  the  same  strange 
faculty  in  one  of  the  very  least.  In  very 
hard,  frosty  weather,  then,  the  common 
garden  worm  finds  it  convenient  policy  to 
get  as  far  from  the  surface  as  possible, 
and  into  as  comfortable  quarters  as  he 
can  find.  They  also  get  together  in  knots. 
My  gardener  the  other  day,  in  my  pres- 
ence, dug  up  a  bunch  of  entwined  worms, 
as  big  as  my  fist  from  deep  down  in  the 
bottom  of  an  old  pit  of  black  manure. 
Now,  the  question  that  *' blakes  "  me,  as 
the  captain  said,  is  how  did  they  all  get  to 
the  same  place  .'* 

Gordon  Stables,  cm.  ;  m.d.  ;  r.n. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE   POLRUAN   FERRY-BOAT. 

POLRUAX  is  a  quaint  small  fishing  vil- 
lage, straggling  up  the  side  of  a  hill  so 
steep  that  it  is  marvellous  none  of  the 
houses  slip  off  its  slope  into  the  cool  green 
waters  of  the  harbor.  Polruan  is  small ;  it 
is  moreover  dirty,  and  pervaded  with 
odors  which  may  be  as  health-inspiring  as 


the  inhabitants  maintain,  but  which  for  all 
that  are  disagreeable  to  a  stranger.  Fur- 
ther, the  houses  are  so  inextricably  entan- 
gled one  with  another  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  take  three  steps  from  the  door 
of  any  one  without  finding  yourself  in  your 
neighbor's  kitchen ;  and  the  small  space 
on  which  the  village  stands  is  beset  with 
such  a  labyrinth  of  courtyards,  alleys,  and 
jDassages  ending  in  dead  walls,  that  stran- 
gers rarely  venture  to  traverse  it  without 
a  guide.  That  such  precautions  against 
going  astray  are  necessary  does  not  seem 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Polruan  to  be  a  re- 
proach. They  do  not  invite  strangers  to 
their  village  ;  they  regard  them  with  sus- 
picion, and  think  it  is  a  pious  duty  to  dis- 
courage their  visits.  I  n  truth,  why  should 
strangers  visit  Polruan  ?  It  has  no  archi- 
tectural beauty  ;  it  is  not  even  clean  ;  the 
harbor  on  which  it  stands  is  better  seen 
from  the  larger  older  town  on  the  oppo- 
site shore.  The  inducements  to  set  foot 
on  Polruan  pier  are  therefore  slight;  and 
it  follows  that  whoever  does  so,  not  having 
immediate  and  urgent  business  in  the 
place,  must  be  impelled  by  some  disrepu- 
table motive.  He  roust,  for  instance,  be  a 
tax-collector  or  an  exciseman,  or  at  least 
in  the  interest  or  pay  of  one  or  other  of 
those  persons ;  and  it  thus  becomes  the 
plain  duty  of  every  inhabitant  to  baffle 
him.  PolniaQ  desires  nothing  from  the 
outside  world.  It  supports  its  own  Dis- 
senting chapel,  of  which  the  minister 
dwells  in  a  whitewashed  cottage  at  the 
head  of  the  town  ;  it  has  its  own  shop, 
wherein  everything  can  be  bought  which 
it  is  good  to  buy,  and  even  some  things 
which  it  is  not;  it  has  its  inn  down  by  the 
quay  ;  and  it  sends  its  fish  across  the  har- 
bor to  the  town,  maintaining  for  that  pur- 
pose a  ferryboat  at  its  own  proper  charges. 
A  more  self-centred  community  does  not 
exist  in  the  west  country,  nor  one  of  which, 
for  its  individuality  and  determined  oppo- 
sition to  improvement,  that  west  country 
has  more  reason  to  be  proud. 

In  October,  if  the  weather  has  not 
broken,  life  is  very  pleasant  at  Polruan. 
The  air  is  still  soft  and  warm,  though  there 
is  an  inspiriting  freshness  in  it  which 
makes  the  blood  dance  and  tingle,  and 
turns  that  bodily  exercise  into  a  happiness 
which  in  the  sultry  summer-time  was  a 
fatigue  too  great  to  be  endured.  The  sea 
is  ruffled  by  light  fresh  breezes,  and  clouds 
and  sunshine  chase  each  other  across  the 
surface  of  the  water.  But  the  October  sun 
stood  in  a  very  dififerent  sky,  when,  on  a 
certain  windy  afternoon  some  twenty  years 
ago,  Thomas  Arthur,  minister  for  a  whole 
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generation  of  the  little  whitewashed  chapel 
above  the  town,  stood  in  his  garden  gaz- 
ing at  the  storm-tossed  harbor  with  an  air 
of  disappointment  on  his  face.  The  air 
was  full  of  sound,  and  the  great  gusts 
which  tore  down  the  valley  were  lashing 
up  the  waters  of  the  harbor  into  foam. 
The  sky  bore  that  sullen  look  which  is  the 
sure  precursor  of  storm,  and  the  most  in- 
experienced landsman  could  have  foretold 
that  rough  weather  was  at  hand. 

"The  day  is  too  bad;  I  must  give  it 
up,"  he  said,  and  turned  regretfully  back 
upon  the  gravelled  path  which  led  to  his 
own  front  door.  He  could  not  at  once  pre- 
vail on  himself,  however,  to  abandon  the 
expedition  he  had  planned,  and  on  reach- 
ing his  threshold,  turned  again  to  the  gate- 
way, where  he  stood  looking  out,  a  tall, 
bent,  weak-chested  man,  very  little  fit  to 
make  his  way  through  such  a  storm  as  was 
then  brewing.  He  had  not  stood  at  his 
gate  more  than  five  minutes,  when  a  quick 
step  came  round  the  corner  by  the  wall  of 
the  coastguard  station,  and  a  laughing 
voice  exclaimed  :  "  Do  look  at  him  !  Isn't 
he  miserable!  —  Why,  Uncle  Tom,  has 
the  wind  blown  away  your  *  copy,*  as  you 
call  it  ?  Or  has  the  soot  come  down  the 
chimney  and  driven  you  out  of  your  study  ? 
What  has  happenccf,  or  what' hasn't  hap- 
pened? Something  important,  surely,  if 
it  requires  such  a  woc-begone  face." 

It  would  have  been  a  very  gruff  old 
curmudgeon  who  could  have  answered  this 
string  of  questions  testilv,  they  were  put 
with  such  a  winning  smile,  arid  the  lips 
which  asked  them  were  so  full  and  red. 
Susan  Arthur  was  not  accustomed  to  meet 
with  peevishness  from  the  men  whom  she 
blessed  with  her  society;  and  if  at  other 
times  the  charm  of  her  manner  was  wont 
to  soften  the  most  leathery  hearts,  who 
could  have  resisted  her  on  this  stormy 
afternoon,  when  her  dark  hair  was  blown 
from  under  the  hood  about  her  face,  and 
the  exertion  of  walking  against  the  wind 
had  caused  the  blood  to  mantle  richly  in 
her  cheeks.**  She  opened  the  white  gate 
whilst  she  was  still  speaking,  and  closing 
it  again  behind  her,  she  slipped  her  arm 
beneath  her  uncle's  and  walked  beside 
him. 

"What  is  it,  Uncle  Tom  .^ "  she  asked 
more  seriouslv.  "  Aunt  Elizabeth  is  not 
ill  ?  " 

"  Not  more  so  than  usual,  my  dear,"  Mr. 
Arthur  answered.  "She  sits  beside  the 
fire  year  in  year  out ;  and  whether  the 
sun  blazes  or  the  frost  lies  on  the  roof,  she 
pokes  the  fire  just  the  same  and  complains 
of  cold." 


Susan  laughed.  **  Well,  if  it  isn't  Aant 
Elizabeth,  what  is  it?  You're  all  right,  I 
suppose,  or  you  wouldn't  be  out  in  this 
weather.  You  want  to  go  somewhere,  and 
you  can't.    Tell  me  all  about  it." 

She  certainly  was  a  very  charming  giri  ; 
and  the  old  minister  cheered  up  percepti* 
bly  under  the  inspiriting  influence  of  her 
downright  manner. 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,"  he  began  confiden- 
tially,—  "you  won't  understand  me,  I 
know  —  but  there  is  a  man  called  Tertul- 

lian "    He  stopped  and    looked   at 

SuSiin,  as  if  he  did  not  know  how  to  com- 
plete his  sentence. 

"  Not  in  Polruan,  Uncle  Tom,"  she  an- 
swered decidedly;  "nor  in  Trcwint,  nor 
in  Polgedre,  nor  anywhere  at  all  in  these 
parts.    Of  that  I  am  sure." 

"  No,  no  1  You  are  too  hasty,  child*  I 
didn't  say  in  these  parts ;  he  lived  in 
Rome." 

"  Dear,  dear  I "  exclaimed  Susan. 
"Then  there  is  no  help  for  it,  because  you 
can't  go  there." 

"  I  knew  you  wouldn't  understand  me," 
said  Mr.  Arthur  feebly ;  "and  I  don't  know 
how  to  make  you.  It's  a  book,  child  —  a 
book  that  I  want  sorclv  ;  and  I  could  have 
got  it  if  I  had  been  able  to  get  across  to 
the  town.  But  it  is  going  to  rain,  and  the 
day  is  much  too  stormy  for  me." 

"  Of  course  it  is,'*^  his  niece  replied 
promptly.  "  Could  you  buy  it  at  the  post- 
office,  and  how  much  would  it  cost  ?  Two 
shillings?  " 

Mr.  Arthur  stared  at  his  niece  aghast. 
The  idea  of  a  copy  of  TertuUian  lying  for 
sale  on  the  counter  at  the  post-office  among 
the  collections  of  picture  gift-books  for 
Sunday  schools,  and  the  gaudy  railway 
novels  which  stood  in  place  of  literature 
in  the  town,  was  almost  more  than  his  pre- 
occupied mind  could  grasp. 

Susan  burst  into  laughter  on  catchine 
sight  of  his  expression.  "  Never  mindy 
Uncle  Tom ;  I  see  I  am  all  wrong.  We 
haven't  any  intellects  in  Polruan,  you 
know,  and  we  don't  understand  these 
things.  But  I  am  going  across  the  harbor 
now  in  a  few  minutes  ;  and  if  you  just  tell 
me  where  to  get  the  book  and  write  down 
the  name  for  me,  you  shall  surely  have  it 
to-night." 

"  My  dear  child,  you  are  the  kindest 
girl ! '  Mr.  Arthur  broke  out.  *'  If  you 
only  knew  how  you  have  relieved  my 
mind !  I  could  get  it  myself  to-morrow, 
very  likely ;  but  to-morrow  wouldn't  do  as 
well  for  me.  I  want  to  refer  to  it  now, 
while  the  ideas  are  in  my  head." 

"  Of  course  you  do.    I  understand  that 
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very  well.  Yon  shall  have  it,  ancle  — 
never  fear." 

**  But  the  weather,  Susan  ! "  Mr.  Arthur 
interjected,  seized  with  a  fresh  despair. 
'*  A  storm  is  creeping  up.  It  is  very 
rough  already ;  I  can*t  let  you  go  in  this 
weather." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  It  isn't  so  bad  as  all 
that.  I  don't  think  much  of  a  little  wind. 
And  see,  the  sun  is  coming  out." 

Indeed,  at  that  moment  there  was  a 
slight  break  in  the  clouds,  and  a  few  sickly 
rays  struggled  forth,  casting  a  dull  reflec- 
tion on  the  broken  water. 

**  It  does  seem  to  be  improving,"  said 
her  uncle.   "  Perhaps  the  wind  may  drop." 

"It  is  dropping  alreadv;  the  storm  is 
over,"  said  Susan  cheertully.  "  How  I 
love  a  windy  day  !  How  glorious  it  is  to 
feel  all  the  used-up  air  that  we  have 
breathed  for  weeks  driven  far  away  out 
to  sea,  and  great  streams  of  fresh  clean 
wind  rushing  in  from  heaven  knows 
where  !  It  takes  a  day  like  this,  Uncle 
Tom,  to  make  one  feel  alive." 

*'  I  am  glad  you  like  it,"  Mr.  Arthur 
said  fretfully.  **A  very  few  such  days 
would  make  me  feel  dead.  But  come  into 
the  house,  child ;  I  will  write  you  down 
the  name  of  the  book."  He  led  the  way 
into  the  small  front  parlor  of  his  house, 
where  a  fragile  old  lady  with  gray  hair  sat 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro  before  the  fire. 
She  held  her  knitting  in  her  hand,  but  was 
not  working,  and  appeared,  in  fact,  to  be 
more  asleep  than  awake. 

**  How  are  you  to-day.  Aunt  Eliza- 
beth ? "  said  Susan.  **  I  am  going  over  to 
the  town  on  an  errand  for  my  uncle ;  can 
I  get  anything  for  you  ?  " 

**  Take  care  of  yourself,  Susan,"  the  old 
lady  answered  drowsily.  **  You  had  much 
better  not  go.  It  is  very  rough.  Hearken 
to  the  wind  !  "  She  held  up  her  hand ;  but 
the  wind  had  lulled,  and  there  seemed  for 
the  moment  to  be  a  dead  calm  out  of 
doors. 

"  There  isn't  any  wind,  my  dear,"  Mr. 
Arthur  interposed  hastily.  "Susan  will 
be  back  long  before  the  storm  comes 
down,  if  you  don't  keep  her  now.  Here, 
Susan  ;  I  have  written  two  lines  to  Dr. 
Fisher  about  the  book;  he  will  under- 
stand what  1  want." 

"  I  shouldn't  go  if  I  were  you,  Susan," 
Mrs.  Arthur  murmured,  as  if  she  were 
talking  in  her  sleep.  "/  know  all  about 
the  weather.  It  began  just  like  this  when 
the  revenue  cutter  was  wrecked  ten  years 
ago." 

**  I'm  not  afraid.  Good-bye,  aunt ; "  and 
to    Mr.  Arthur's    intense    relief,    Susan 


slipped  out  of  the  room  and,  with  a  parting 
wave  of  her  hand,  ran  down  the  hill  to- 
wards the  ferry. 

Her  uncle  went  out  again  into  the  gar- 
den—  he  \vanted  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  girl  had  really  started.  From  the  hill 
on  which  his  house  stood  there  was  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  harbor,  though 
the  quay  from  which  the  ferry-boat  set 
out  was  hidden  by  the  houses  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  hill.  Allowing  ten  minutes  for 
her  to  reach  the  quay,  that  would  be  five 
turns  along  the  garden  walk.  The  boat 
was  not  on  the  water  or  at  the  further 
side,  so  there  should  be  no  delay. 

The  five  turns  had  extended  to  fifty, 
however,  and  Mr.  Arthur's  patience  was 
spent  before  he  saw  the  heavy  ferry-boat 
emerge  from  beneath  the  houses.  He  had 
many  times  before  watched  the  passage  of 
the  boat ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  customary 
amusement  with  him  to  look  out  for  it  and 
to  try  to  recognize  at  a  great  distance  the 
persons  who  were  sitting  in  it ;  but  never 
did  he  remember  to  have  seen  it  so  lightly 
laden.  There  was  no  other  passenger  but 
his  niece,  and  yet  the  boat  made  way  very 
slowly.  The  sea  was  evidently  rougher 
than  he  had  thought:  more  than  once  a 
wave  broke  into  the  boat,  which  pitched 
and  rolled  in  a  wav  that  must  have  made 
the  labor  of  rowing  very  heavy.  The 
muscles  of  the  ferryman's  back  and  shoul- 
ders were  of  iron,  however ;  and  at  last 
Mr.  Arthur  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  boat  draw  near  the  quay  on  the  oppo- 
site shore.  It  was  already  growing  dusk  ; 
and  he  went  indoors  to  await  the  return 
of  his  niece  with  what  patience  he  could 
muster. 

Meantime,  Susan  made  her  way  up  the 
steep  streets  towards  the  rectory.  She 
walked  as  quickly  as  she  could,  for  the 
passage  had  proved  so  much  rougher  than 
she  expected,  that  she  was  anxious  not  to 
be  overtaken  by  nightfall  before  she  could 
cross  back  again  to  Polruan.  Moreover, 
the  abatement  of  the  wind  proved  to  be 
deceitful,  for  it  was  already  blowing  as 
hard  as  ever,  and  the  momentary  gleam  of 
sunlight  was  now  quite  obscured.  The 
door  of  the  rectory  was  opened  by  an  old 
woman  in  a  scrupulously  neat  black  silk 
dress,  who  welcomed  her  visitor  joyfully. 

"  'Tis  Susan  Arthur,  I  declare !  Well, 
child,  1  'm  pleased  to  see  you.  But  what 
did  you  mean  by  coming  over  when  the 
wina  is  so  high?  Come  in  out  of  the 
weather.  I  was  just  going  to  tea,  and  the 
splitters  are  but  now  made." 

Dr.  Fisher's  housekeeper  —  by  him 
called  Tabitha,  and  by  the  rest  of  the 
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world  Mrs.  Pascoe  —  was  a  cousin  of  the 
Arthurs  by  the  mother's  side ;  and  Susan 
was  a  constant  visitor  of  hers.  The  old 
ladvr  led  her  guest  into  the  comfortable 
little  parlor  at  the  back  of  the  house,  which 
was  devoted  to  her  sole  use,  and  drew  her 
over  to  the  hearth,  on  which  a  bright  fire 
was  blazing. 

"  Why,  what's  this  ?  "she  said  suddenly, 
holding  up  her  hand  to  the  light.  **  Child, 
youVe  wringing  wet.  Have  you  been  in 
the  water?" 

"  The  seat  was  very  rough,  and  the 
waves  broke  over  the  ooat,  Mrs.  Pascoe. 
*Tis  of  no  consequence," 

"  Perhaps  it  isn't  to  you,  my  dear,  but  it 
is  to  your  friends,  whether  you  catch  cold 
and  die,  or  not.  What  your  mother  was 
thinking  of,  to  let  you  cross  in  this  weath- 
er, I  can't  imagine.  But  now  you  are 
here,  you  shan't  stay  wet." 

**  Dear  Mrs.  Pascoe,"  Susan  entreated, 
"don't  ask  me  to  change  my  dress.  It 
will  take  so  long  to  dry,  and  1  really  want 
to  get  back." 

*•  Stuff  and  nonsense  I  You're  not  go- 
ing back  till  vou  have  had  your  tea;  and 
the  dress  will  dry  very  well  by  that  time." 

Mrs.  Pascoe  was  used  to  carrying  her 
point ;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  Susan 
was  arrayed  in  a  warm  dress  many  sizes 
too  large,  while  her  own  was  emitting 
clouds  of  steam  before  the  kitchen  fire. 

"And  what  has  brought  you  here, 
child  ? "  asked  the  housekeeper,  when 
these  arrangements  had  been  completed. 
"  Not  but  wnat  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you  ; 
and  I  wish  you  would  come  oftener;  for 
'tis  a  lonely' life  we  lead  here,  and  that's 
the  truth  ot  it.  Though  I'm  not  dull,  be- 
cause I  always  said  that  when  a  woman's 
got  her  Bible  and  her  knitting  she's  got 
as  much  as  is  good  for  her;  and  if  there 
isn't  some  poor  person  that  wants  warm 
knitted  things  there's  always  one's  soul 
calling  out  for  food.  But  there's  a  day 
now  and  then  when  I  think  I'd  like  well 
enough  to  have  some  one  but  the  girl  to 
talk  to ;  for  that's  all  I  have,  now  Dr. 
Fisher  spends  his  days  so  much  at  the 
Hall  and  only  comes  home  for  his  bed. 
He's  there  to-day,  and  has  been  every  day 
this  week," 

"  Is  he  not  at  home  ?  Oh  dear,  how  un- 
fortunate !  I've  got  a  note  from  my  uncle 
for  him." 

"Give  it  me  now,  then,"  said  the  good- 
natured  old  woman.  "  I'll  send  it  up  by 
one  of  the  boys.  You'll  not  like  to  wait 
till  the  doctor  comes  in." 

She  went  out  on  her  errand ;  and  Su- 
san, as  she  waited  for  her  return,  listened 


uneasily  to  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  which 
had  certainly  risen  in  the  last  half-hour. 

"'Tis  a  bad  night,"  said  Mrs.  Pascoe 
as  she  re-entered  the  room.  "  Pray  God 
there  may  be  no  poor  sailors  wanting  his 
help  before  day.  Susan,  you'll  not  go 
back  to-night." 

"  I  must,  indeed,  thank  you.  They 
don't  know  at  the  farm  that  1  have  come  ; 
and  besides,  I  promised  my  uncle  he 
should  have  the  book  he  wanted.  'Tis  one 
he  is  asking  Dr.  Fisher  to  lend  him." 

"  And  why  can't  he  wait  till  to-morrow  ? 
Is  a  book  worth  risking  lives  about  ?  " 

"  There's  never  been  an  accident  on  the 
ferry ;  it's  as  safe  as  the  highroad.  Aa- 
thony  Williams  has  crossed  too  often  to 
be  afraid  of  any  weather ;  and  I've  known 
much  worse  nights  than  this." 

Mrs.  Pascoe  shook  her  head.  "Well, 
George  can't  be  back  for  half  an  hour 
yet,"  she  .said,  "  so  we  haven't  any  need  to 
hurry.     And  how  is  Cousin  Jane  r  " 

Susan  unfolded  her  budget  of  home 
news;  and  the  two  women  chatted  com- 
fortably for  a  long  time,  while  outside 
the  dusk  deepened  into  night,  and  the 
sullen  roaring  of  the  wind  served  only  to 
increase  the  comfort  of  the  fireside  by 
which  they  sat.  The  delay  was  not  wholly 
pleasant  to  Susan,  however ;  she  was  anx- 
ious to  complete  her  errand  and  be  gone. 
At  last  the  door  opened  and  a  comely 
servant-girl  brought  in  a  note,  which  Mrs. 
Pascoe  opened  at  once. 

"  It's  all  right,"  she  said.  "  I'm  to  give 
you  the  book.  It's  on  the  third  shell  in 
the  library,  the  doctor  says." 

She  took  the  lamp  from  the  table  and 
led  the  way  into  Dr.  Fisher's  study.  The 
shelves  were  long  and  deep  ;  the  titles,  in 
faded  gilding  on  the  backs  of  the  books, 
were  hard  to  read  in  the  dim  light ;  and 
the  Latin  words  in  most  of  them  puzzled 
both  Susan  and  the  housekeeper  sorely. 
The  right  volume  was  found  at  last,  and 
wrapped  carefully  in  many  folds  of  brown 
paper  to  protect  it  from  damage  on  the 
journey.  Susan  resumed  her  own  dress 
and  made  ready  to  depart 

"  I  don't  like  your  going  at  all,"  the 
housekeeper  saia.  "  Susan,  you  shan't 
cross  the  ferry  to-night.  Listen  to  the 
wind  !  As  like  as  not,  Anthony  Williams 
won't  go." 

*•  He'll  go  for  me,"  the  girl  answered ; 
"  and  I  must  get  back,  thank  you.  Oh,  I 
don't  think  much  of  this.  It  isn*t  half  so 
bad  as  I  thought.  Good  night,  Mrs.  Pas- 
coe ;  and  thanK  you  for  your  trouble." 

Susan  was  right  in  saying  she  did  not 
mind  the  weather.    From  her  childhood  it 
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had  been  her  delight  to  go  out  with  any 
boatman  who  would  take  her;  and  she 
feared  a  rough  sea  as  little  as  any  fisher- 
man in  her  native  village.  Still,  as  she 
went  down  through  the  precipitous  streets, 
a  half-wish  crept  into  her  heart  that  she 
had  accepted  her  old  friend's  offer  and 
remained  at  the  rectory.  The  night  was 
certainly  much  wilder  than  the  day  had 
been.  The  wind  met  her  at  every  corner 
like  a  solid  wall,  moving  forwards  almost 
irresistibly,  so  that  more  than  once  she 
staggered  back  into  a  doorway  and  had 
almost  fallen.  The  air  was  filled  with 
noise ;  there  was  a  steady  roar  overhead, 
and  with  it  was  mingled  at  intervals  a  loud 
sound  of  rending,  which  put  Susan  in 
mind  of  one  of  her  childish  fancies,  pic- 
turing the  storm-wind  as  an  old  man  of 
gigantic  size,  higher  than  the  mountains, 
who  strode  by  striking  in  fury  hither  and 
thither  with  his  club. 

It  was  desolate  enough,  she  felt,  to  be 
out  in  such  a  storm,  with  the  wide  harbor 
between  herself  and  home.  The  streets 
of  the  town  were  empty,  save  where  be- 
neath the  projecting  upper  story  of  the 
inn  a  group  of  sailors  stood  silentlv  to- 
gether ;  and  the  moon,  breaking  sudaenly 
through  the  wild  black  clouds,  threw  a 
flood  of  cold  light  upon  the  scene,  increas- 
ing thereby,  as  Susan  thought,  its  loneli- 
ness tenfold.  It  was  not  so  much  that 
the  town  by  night  was  not  familiar  to  her, 
or  that  she  was  unused  to  go  about  alone ; 
but  the  sense  that  there  was  some  resist- 
less power  in  the  air,  against  which  hu- 
manity might  set  forth  all  its  strength  in 
vain,  awea  her.  She  shuddered,  hardly 
knowing  why,  at  each  fresh  blast  of  the 
storm  ;  and  this  was  not  from  fear,  for  she 
dreaded  nothing  palpable,  but  from  a  vague 
sense  of  insignificance,  of  absolute  impo- 
tence, in  the  face  of  such  a  tempest.  She 
hurried  forward,  clasping  the  book  with 
which  she  was  charged  tightly  to  her 
breast,  until  she  reached  the  quay  whence 
the  ferryboat  started,  and  came  in  sight 
of  the  storm-tossed  harbor,  and  the  lights 
of  Polruan  on  the  hill  beyond. 

Those  lights  were  a  comfort  to  her ; 
they  were  like  friendly  messages  sent  to 
her  from  her  home.  She  could  clearly 
detect  the  gleam  proceeding  from  her 
uncle's  house,  doubtless  from  the  room 
in  which  he  was  sitting  even  at  that  mo- 
ment anxiously  expecing  her  return,  impa- 
tiently wondering  what  could  keep  her, 
fretting  at  the  hindrance  imposed  on  his 
work  by  the  delay  in  obtaining  the  book 
without  which  he  could  not  proceed. 

**  Dear  uncle,  I  will  not  fail  you,''  Susan 


said  aloud,  as  if  she  thought  her  words 
could  travel  over  all  the  intervening  dis- 
tance. 

A  woman  from  Polruan,  whom  Susan 
knew  well  by  sight,  was  standing  on  the 
quay,  watching  tor  the  boat,  and  turned 
towards  her  on  hearing  her  speak. 

"Do  'ee  see  un.  Miss  Arthur?"  she 
asked.  "  I  can't  make  un  out  He 
wouldn't  be  coward  enough  to  go  home  to 
bed  without  coming  back,  surely." 

"  I  see  the  boat,"  Susan  answered. 
"  He  has  to  fetch  a  long  way  up  past  the 
church.  The  tide  must  be  very  strong. 
It's  ebbing,  isn't  it?" 

"  Turned  at  six  o'clock,  and  it's  run- 
ning cruel  strong.  *Tis  a  bad  night,  sure 
enough." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boat  grated  against 
the  landing-slip,  and  Anthony  Williams 
leaped  out  to  make  the  moorings  secure. 

"If  you  be  going  back  to  Polruan,"  he 
said  sulkily,  "youll  get  so  wet  as  if  you 
were  swimming.  There's  not  a  dry  thread 
on  me,  so  I  tell  'ee."  Then,  as  he  recog- 
nized to  whom  he  was  speaking,  he  added 
in  a  changed  tone :  "  Why,  it's  never  you. 
Miss  Susan  1  Your  uncle's  in  a  pretty 
twitter  about  you.  He's  been  down  to 
the  pier  three  times  —  so  John  Trebilcock 
says  —  to  know  if  you're  not  back.  But 
John  told  him  at  last  you'd  stay  all  night, 
as  like  as  not." 

"  Well,  you  see,  John  was  wrong,  for  I 
am  here,  and  I  mean  to  go  across.    So, 

f)lease  start  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  it's 
ate  enough  already." 

"  'Tis  all  very  well  to  talk,"  the  man 
grumbled.  "If  you'd  had  to  pull  up  as 
far  as  the  horse-ferry  and  down  again  with 
the  ebb  running  like  a  chain  all  the  while, 
you'd  not  be  in  such  a  hurry." 

"Go  on  and  get  your  dram,  Anthony 
Williams,"  the  other  woman  interposecl. 
"  You're  poor  souls,  all  you  men,  with  no 
pluck  in  you  till  you're  heartened  up. 
Go  along  with  you  now,  and  get  it  over 
quickly.'* 

If  tnis  taunt  was  intended  to  withhold 
the  boatman  from  the  inn  and  to  induce 
him  to  start  at  once,  it  failed  of  its  effect, 
for  Anthony  slouched  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  Lugger  without  attempting  a  reply  ; 
and  it  was  twenty  minutes  before  he  re- 
turned and  cast  off  the  moorings  of  the 
boat. 

With  a  few  powerful  strokes  of  the 
oars,  Anthony  got  the  boat  headed  well 
up  the  harbor,  and  then  bade  his  son,  a 
lad  who  had  been  waiting  in  the  town  for 
his  father's  arrival,  to  put  the  sail  up. 
This  was  no  sooner  done  than  the  wind 
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struck  the  stretched  canvas  with  the  force 
of  a  battering-ram,  causing  the  boat  to 
keel  over  till  the  gunwale  was  but  a  hair- 
breadth above  the  water.  At  the  same 
moment  showers  of  spray  were  torn  from 
the  crests  of  the  waves  and  flung  over  the 
boat,  drenching  the  passengers  from  head 
to  foot.  Susan  seized  a  dipper  and  began 
to  bale ;  but  there  was  no  danger,  and  the 
boy  laughed  exultantly  from  the  new  pleas- 
ure of  driving  through  the  rough  sea  so 
surprisingly  fast.  The  church  lay  behind 
them  already;  almost  before  they  saw  it 
they  were  off  the  timber-yard,  and  in  an- 
other moment  that  also  lay  behind  them 
and  the  new  quay  slipped  quickly  by. 
The  boy  sat  holding  the  sheet  in  his  hand ; 
he  dared  not  fasten  it,  for  if  at  the  very 
moment  when  that  sharp  hissing,  like  the 
pattering  of  rain,  ran  along  the  water,  he 
had  not  let  out  sail,  the  squalls  would  have 
capsized  the  boat  most  infallibly. 

"  You  boy,"  Anthony  shouted,  after  one 
of  these  sudden  gusts,  "take  care  that 
sheet  doesn't  get  jammed,  or  as  sure  as 
God's  in  heaven,  we  shall  be  drinking  salt 
water  in  five  minutes." 

They  were  within  sight  of  the  point  at 
which  Anthonv  intended  to  tack,  when 
suddenly  the  sail  fell  flapping  against  the 
mast  and  the  boat  quivered  and  seemed 
suddenly  to  lose  way.  Instantly,  almost 
before  they  realized  the  wind  had  sud- 
denly chopped  round,  the  boat  was  rolling 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  the  waves 
breaking  over  her  threatened  momentarily 
to  sink  them.  Anthony  cursed  loudly; 
and  while  he  tugged  and  strained  at  the 
oars  in  order  to  get  the  boat's  head  round, 
he  shouted  to  his  son  to  lower  the  sail, 
and  to  his  passengers  to  bale  for  their 
lives.  The  boy  was  perfectly  cool,  and 
managed  to  drop  the  sail  incredibly 
quickly;  and  Anthony  having  succeeded 
in  getting  the  boat  round,  their  imminent 
danger  was  past,  almost  before  Susan  un- 
derstood that  she  had  been  nearer  to  death 
than  she  would  ever  be  again  until  that 
day  when  the  last  barrier  of  all  is  broken 
and  the  step  taken  which  can  never  be 
retraced. 

She  had  quite  sufficient  experience  in 
the  management  of  a  boat  to  understand, 
however,  that  the  chances  of  their  reach- 
ing Polruan  or  being  driven  out  to  sea 
were  something  less  than  even.  Young 
Williams  had  seized  the  other  pair  of  oars, 
and  was  strong  and  muscular  for  his  age, 
while  his  father  was  a  man  of  immense 
power;  but  their  united  efforts  served 
only  to  keep  the  boat's  head  straight. 
They  seemed  to  make  no  progress.    After 


a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  strenuous  ezertion« 
Susan,  marking  their  course  by  the  lights 
of  the  ships  anchored  in  the  harbor,  no- 
ticed that  they  had  perceptibly  lost  ground. 
Anthony  also  had  evidently  observed  this  ; 
for  he  began  to  glance  uueasily  over  his 
shoulder,  and  to  tug  more  heavily  at  the 
oars,  throwing  back  his  immense  chest 
with  a  vigor  tnat  showed  he  felt  the  need 
for  every  power  he  possessed. 

Still  the  boat  slipped  slowly  down  the 
harbor ;  and  it  was  manifest  to  every  one 
on  board  that  the  position  was  growing 
serious.  Young  Williams  leaned  back  and 
said  something  to  his  father,  at  which  the 
latter  nodded ;  and  as  they  passed  near  a 
schooner  which  was  riding  at  anchor,  both 
father  and  son  pulled  vigorouslv  with  their 
right  oars  so  as  to  pass  as  close  to  the 
vessel  as  possible,  and  shouted  at  the 
same  moment :  "  Ahoy  I  Heave  a  ropeV 
end  this  way." 

Two  men  ran  to  the  bulwarks  of  the 
schooner  on  hearing  the  shout;  and  one 
of  them,  comprehending  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  seized  a  coil  of  rope  and  sent  it 
whirling  through  the  air  in  the  direction 
of  the  boat,  it  was  too  late,  however: 
the  rope  fell  short ;  and  as  they  slipped 
away  from  the  friendly  faces  of  the  sail- 
ors, still  moving  with  that  deadly  motion 
towards  the  open  sea,  where,  sooner  or 
later,  unless  some  help  reached  them,  they 
must  inevitably  founder,  a  kind  of  despair 
took  possession  of  them  all. 

A  strange  thrill  trembled  through  Su* 
san*s  heart  when,  looking  up  towards  Pol- 
ruan, her  eye  caught  the  light  in  her  uncle's 
window,  beaming  across  the  angry  sea  as 
quietly  as  if  all  tilings  were  at  peace ;  and 
with  a  quick  mental  flash  she  saw  him 
sitting  in  his  comfortable  study,  a  wood 
fire  blazing  on  the  hearth,  and  Aunt  EIisf 
abeth  slumbering  in  her  easy-chair.  Her 
mouth  quivered  and  her  eyes  grew  wet; 
for  the  first  time  her  courage  almost  failed 
her.  She  put  her  weakness  resolutely 
aside,  however,  and  began  to  reckon  up 
the  chances  for  their  lives.  It  needed  no 
long  head  to  do  that.  There  was  but  one 
more  vessel  in  the  harbor,  and  unless 
some  help  came  from  it,  they  mljght  as 
well  lie  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  at 
once  and  let  the  first  wave  swamp  them. 

At  this  moment  she  noticed  young  Wil* 
liams  was  taking  off  his  oilskins  and  his 
sea  boots.  Was  it  all  over,  then?  she 
wondered  ;  and  was  he  about  to  try  swim- 
ming, as  a  last  chance  for  his  life?  She 
glanced  round  to  see  if  her  fellow-passen- 
ger had  noticed  this  significant  action] 
but  the  woman  was  apparently  stupefied 
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with  fear,  her  head  bowed  between  her 
handstand  saw  nothing  of  what  was  going 
on.  Suddenly,  Anthony  and  his  son  stood 
up  together  while  the  boat  was  yet  at 
some  distance  from  the  ship,  and  shouted 
with  their  full  force. 

There  was  an  immediate  answering  hail ; 
and  as  they  passed  within  range,  a  rope 
was  flung  to  them.  It  also  fell  short ;  but 
the  lad,  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
hurled  himself  into  the  sea  with  his  whole 
length  in  the  direction  where  it  fell,  and 
grasping  it  like  grim  death,  was  hauled 
on  board  by  his  father  more  than  half 
drowned. 

There  was  a  cheer  from  the  sailors  who 
witnessed  this  plucky  exploit;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  both  passengers  and  crew  of 
the  unfortunate  ferryboat  were  safe  on 
board  the  gunboat  Palinurus  of  her  Maj- 
esty's navy.  The  lieutenant  in  command 
received  the  women  with  the  greatest 
courtesy,  and  pressed  his  cabin  on  them 
for  the  night,  offering  at  the  same  time,  if 
they  preferred  it,  to  send  a  boat's  crew 
ashore  with  them.  Susan  resolutely  de- 
clined to  stay ;  and  in  half  an  hour  she 
found  herself  once  more  with  the  firm, 
rough  stones  of  Polruan  quay  beneath  her 
feet,  and  a  sensation  of  thankfulness  and 
joy  in  her  heart  which  nothing  in  her  life 
had  ever  before  aroused.  She  hurried  up 
the  hill  towards  her  uncle's  house,  still 
clasping  tight  the  precious  copy  of  Ter- 
tullian,  wet,  exhausted  by  excitement  as 
much  as  by  fatigue,  feeling  as  if  she  had 
but  just  awaked  from  a  terrible  dream, 
and  was  not  yet  in  touch  with  reality  again. 
When  she  reached  the  white  gate,  she 
paused  to  wonder  whether  she  was  really 
the  same  Susan  Arthur  who  had  stood 
there  talking  with  her  uncle  so  gaily  only 
five  hours  before.  Then  she  glanced  down 
at  the  harbor,  and  saw  in  the  moonlight 
that  the  storm  was  fiercer  than  ever ;  and 
trembled  as  she  remembered  how  frail  the 
hope  was  which  an  hour  ago  stood  between 
her  and  death  ;  and  how,  but  for  the  pluck 
and  coolness  of  youn^j  Williams,  those 
waves  would  even  then  have  been  dashing 
her  to  pieces  against  the  rocks. 

Her  uncle's  windows  were  quite  dark. 
She  knocked,  but  there  was  no  reply.  He 
had  grown  tired  of  waiting  for  his  Tertul- 
lian  ;  and  as  he  had  evidently  gone  to  bed, 
Susan  laid  the  book  within  the  porch, 
where  it  would  be  protected  from  the  rain, 
and  went  home,  wondering  —  as  many 
wiser  people  than  she  have  vainly  won- 
dered —  whether  it  is  really  after  all  worth 
while  to  go  out  of  one's  way  to  do  a  kind 
action. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

In  the  great  poet  whom  we  have  just 
lost,  England  is  robbed  of  the  spring  of 
the  most  consoling  influences  ever  closely 
blended  with  profound  scepticism.     Mat- 
thew Arnold  was  a  singer  on  whose  verses 
sceptics  and  believers  alike  loved  to  brood, 
—  the  sceptics,  because  his  verse  showed 
that  a  powerful  mind  which  shared  their 
doubts  could  still  evince  all  the  buoyancy, 
or  (as  Matthew  Arnold  himself  preferred 
to  call  it  in  speaking  of  Hebrew  prophecy, 
which  was  to  him  but  poetry  of  the  higher 
kind) all  the  exhilaration  usually  attributed 
to  faith  ;  the  believers,  because  his  verse 
did  such  ample  justice  to  the  depth  and 
magnitude  of  the  void  which  had  been  left 
in  his  heart  by  the  creed  which  he  had  put 
aside,  and  because  it  embodied  so  power- 
fully that  long  swell  of  religious  feeling 
which   the  deeper  Christian  convictions 
leave  behind  them  even  when  they  have 
disappeared.     We  call  him  a  great  poet 
because  he  treated  the  greatest  themes 
with  true  passion,  though  the  passion  was 
evinced  in  the  shape  01  yearning  for  that 
divine  strength  on  whicn   the  world  had 
leaned   without  (as  he  thought)  any  ade- 
quate justification  for  so  leaning,  not  in 
the  shape  of  any  exultant  love  for  it.     No 
one  surely  in    this  world  who  ascribed 
spiritual  feeling  to  no  higher  source  than 
the  deep  natural  wellsprings  of  the  uni- 
versal life,  ever  had  so  fine  a  sympathy 
with  that  feeling.    **  To  make  a  great  work 
pass  into  the  popular  mind,"  he  wrote  in 
his  Bible-reading  of  Isaiah,  *Ms  not  easy; 
but  the  series  of  chapters  at  the  end  of 
the  Book  of  Isaiah,  the  chapters  contain- 
ing the  great  prophecy  of  Israel's  resto- 
ration,  have,  as    has    Hebrew  prophecy 
in  general,  but  to  a  still  higher  degree 
than  anything  else  in  Hebrew  prophecy, 
one  quality  which  facilitates  this  passage 
for  them  —  their  boundless  exhilaration. 
Much  good  poetry  is  profoundly  melan- 
choly :  now  the  lite  of  the  people  is  such 
that  in  literature  they  require  joy.     If  ever 
that  *good  time  coming'  for  which  they 
long,  was  presented  with  energy  and  mag- 
nificence, it  is   in  these  chapters ;  it  is 
impossible  to  read  them  without  catching 
its  glow."      Matthew  Arnold  himself  had 
caught  this  glow,  though  it  was  the  glow 
of  sunset  and  not  the  glow  of  sunrise.    All 
his  best  poetry  is  steeped  in  its  light,  and 
animated  by  its  exalted  emotion.    Even 
the  exquisite  lyrics  which  were  almost  his 
latest  productions,  the  poems  on  *•  Geist's 
Grave  "  and  "  Poor  Matthias,"  while  they 
pour  forth  the  almost  despairing  passion 
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of  tenderness  with  which  he  gazed  across  thusian  monks  in  theirmountain  solitudes. 
the  chasm  between  the  lower  animals  and  The  exhilaration  of  faith,  such  exhilaration 
man,  suggest  a  sympathy  between  the  as  Isaiah*s,  is  not,  indeed,  for  Matthew 
creative  life  and  some  ot  even  the  less  Arnold.  He  cannot  get  further  than  the 
exalted  of  its  works  that  lifts  us  on  to  the  exhilaration  of  a  passionate  sympathy  with 
higher  plane  of  spiritual  insight.  This  is  the  attitude  of  mind  which  faith  could 
what  Matthew  Arnold  had  to  say  of  a  produce.  But  that  he  always  feels,  and 
favorite  dog  that  had  lived  only  four  feels  so  deeply,  that  he  engenders  some- 
years  :  —  thing  akin  to  faith  in  those  who  have  no 
-,,   ^ ,    .     ,      ,  ^,   ^     ^.    ^       ,  faith.    When  he  contrasts  the  East  bow- 

wli^^K^S  ^nH^^H  nn  iJ?nir!nfn  '  »"&  ^^w  in  "  patieut,  deep  disdain  "  before 

rlad  they  maeea  no  Ioniser  span  al^  l           «             r  \u     »            i 

To  run  their  course,  and  reach  their  goal.  ^^«  ^^^yV  tramp  of  the  Roman  legions,  or 

And  read  their  homily  to  man?  the   vehement  hurry  of  English   energy 

with  the  passionless  calm  of  the   Indian 

That  liquid  melancholy  eye,  sage,  who  — 

From  whose  pathetic  soul-fed  springs  __       ,      ,,       .,,j     ,i.       .. 

Seem'd  surging  the  Virgilian  cry,  Hoar-headed.  wrinkled,  clad  m  white. 

The  sense  of  tears  in  mortal  thmgs ;  Without  comp^sion,  without  speech 

By  day  and  night. 

That  steadfast,  mournful  strain,  consoled  Pondering  God's  mysteries  untold, 

By  spirits  gloriously  gay,  i.         »»tranauil   as   the  rfacier  snows-" 

Anci  temper  of  heroic  mould—  "T^^     .iranquii  as  jne  glacier  snows. 

What,  was  four  vears  their  whole  short  day?  when  he  con  rasts  the  fevensh  force  and 

^  passion  of  Bvron  with  Goethe  s  mtellec- 

Yes,  only  four,  and  not  the  course  tual  calm  anci  Wordsworth*s  healing  spir- 

Of  all  the  centuries  yet  to  come,  itual  touch ;  when  he  contrasts  the  aimless 

And  not  the  infinite  resource  tumult  and  frenzy  of  the   French    Rev- 

Of  Nature,  with  her  countless  sum  olution  with  the  new  life  inspired  by  a 

Of  figures,  with  her  fulness  vast  spiritual  creed  ;  when  he  contrasts  the 

Of  new  creation  evermore,  mocking  and  bitter  ironv  of  Heme  with 

Can  ever  quite  repeat  the  past,  the  spirit  of  peace  which  he  himself  de- 

Or  just  thy  little  self  restore.  sires  to  breathe,  and  which  he  attributes 

_        ,        -                  ,,  to  the  "spirit  who  fiUest  us  all,"  —  he 

Stern  law  of  every  mortal  lot  throws  every  mind  that  he  dominates  into 

Anrbotdrhi^:L^"?kr;tfwt^^  ^i.^^y^'  ^^Tr  -^i^r^'^y 

Of  second  life,  I  know  not  where.  ^^^^c^^'  though  very  far  from   faith,  is  at 

least  equally  far  from  compliant  acquies- 

But  thou,  when  struck  thine  hour  to  go  cence  in  a  low-born  destiny.     And  even  if 

On  us,  who  stood  despondent  by,  his  exhilaration  be  born  so  much  of  an 

A  meek  last  glance  of  love  didst  throw,  air-born  dream  that  he  cannot  possibly 

And  humbfy  lay  thee  down  to  die.  communicate  it  adequately  to  the  majority 

Who  can  read  these  pathetic  lines  without  ^^  ^^^.^^  ^*^°  heartily  accept  his  distinctive 

feeling  that,  whatever  Matthew  Arnold's  teaching,  yet  it  is  at  least  of  a  kind  to 

explicit  doctrine    might   be  as  to    "the  impress  and  bewilder  them  with  its  deep 

stream  of  tendency,  not  ourselves,  which  ^^^f^  ^}  infinite  yearning  and  mysterious 

makes  for  righteousness,''  implicitly  he  exaltation.    As  he  himself  says:  — 

attributed  to  the  creative  spirit  the  inspi-  Well  may  we  mourn  when  the  head 

ration  of  that  **  Virgilian  cry,  the  sense  of  Of  a  sacred  poet  lies  low 

tears  in  mortal  things,"  and  that  delight  In  an  age  which  can  rear  them  no  moiei 

in  the  humility  with   which  such  a  little  The  complaining  millions  of  men 

creature  as  Geist  laid  himself  down  to  die,  garken  m  labor  and  pam, 

t"o'±'^'"Th?rris%Tf"?;? "''"h^  oTtt:Tn6j':^6ioL^^^^^ 

to  man  ?  1  here  is  an  exalta  ion  in  the  ^yhich  we  saw  with  his  eyes  and  weieW 
whole  poem, — as  well  as  in  the  equally  '  • 
beautiful  poem  on  "Poor  Matthias/' —  It  is  not  exactly  " the  wonder  and  bloom 
which  shows  Matthew  Arnold's  instinctive  of  the  world"  which  Matthew  Arnold  la- 
feeling  that,  even  in  treading  the  lower  terprets  for  us ;  but  it  tr  that  sense  of  illih 
levels  of  the  universe,  he  is  dealing  as  mination  and  exaltation  with  which  the 
much  with  anticipations  of  higher  things,  buoyancy  of  the  human  intellect  and  of 
as  he  is  when  he  paints  the  passionate  the  human  spirit  is  always  filling  hinii 
melancholy  of  the  hermit  of  the  Genevese  He  will  not  hear  of  ascribing  personality 
Alps,  or  the  yearning  of  sceptical  Western  or  any  human  quality  to  the  "stream  A 
thought  for  the  ascetic  faith  of  the  Car-  tendency,   not    ourselves,    which    mita 
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for  righteousness ; "  and  vet  he  is  so  pro- 
foundly conscious  of  the  force  which 
drives  the  human  spirit  upwards  into  self- 
conquest  and  an  exaltation  that  is  only 
conceivable  where  the  mind  rises  on  the 
beat  of  some  supporting  wing,  that  one 
can  hardly  help  saying  of  him  what  he 
said  of  every  poet :  — 

Weak  is  the  tremor  of  pain 

That  thrills  in  his  mournfullest  chord, 

To  that  which  once  ran  through  his  soul ; 

Cold  the  elation  of  joy 

In  his  gladdest,  airiest  song, 

To  that  which  of  old  in  his  youth 

Fiird  him  and  made  him  divine. 

Hardly  his  voice  at  its  best 

Gives  us  a  sense  of  the  awe. 

The  vastness,  the  grandeur,  the  gloom 

Of  the  unlit  gulph  of  himself. 

There  was  always  in  Matthew  Arnold's 
poetry  the  profound  conviction  that  the 
animating  power  driving  him  to  poetic 
production  was  much  greater  than  any 
force  which  even  his  finest  poem  em- 
bodies. 

Matthew  Arnold  has  often  been  es- 
teemed greater  as  a  critic  than  as  a  poet. 
To  this  we  demur.  His  criticism  is 
always  fine,  always  marked  by  distinction, 
generally  true,  but  a  little  thin.  It  is  the 
criticism  of  a  poet  who  discriminates  in 
his  subject  what  most  interests  him,  and 
leaves  the  rest  without  remark.  His  crit- 
icism on  Heine,  for  instance,  touches  the 
revolutionary  side  of  Heine,  and  but  little 
else.  His  criticism  of  Shelley  touches 
the  angelic  strain  and  the  intellectual  in- 
consequence of  Shelley's  poetry,  and  little 
else.  Even  his  exquisite  criticism  of 
Homer,  in  the  "Essays  on  Translating 
Homer,"  touches  the  style  and  not  the 
substance  of  Homer.  His  criticism  of 
Wordsworth  again,  while  it  is  most  im- 
pressive and  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  glides 
over  the  subject  so  as  to  evade  many  more 
of  Wordsworth's  characteristic  features 
than  it  manages  to  outline.  Most  of  his 
poems  are,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
"  criticisms  of  life ; "  but  then  they  are 
criticisms  which  select  just  what  interests 
his  own  fine  imagination,  not  criticisms 
intended  to  cover  the  whole  subject ;  and 
when  he  writes  professedly  as  a  critic, 
he  expands  the  same  kind  of  single  im- 
pressions with  which  he  deals  as  a  poet. 
Critical  interpretation  was  certainly  not 
at  all  his  most  successful  field.  He  criti- 
cised St.  Paul  only  with  a  special  object. 
He  did  not  criticise  his  friend  Clougn  at 
all,  though  he  wrote  the  most  beautiful  of 
modern  elegies  upon  his  death.  He  criti- 
cised political  thought  in  the  same  one- 


sided way,  always  limiting  himself  to  the 
suggestion  of  some  one  particular  idea. 
In  some  sense  he  was  too  original  a 
writer  to  be  a  great  critic.  His  themes 
interested  him  more  by  what  they  sug- 
gested to  him  than  by  the  wish  they 
inspired  to  delineate  adequately  the  sub- 
ject of  his  criticism.  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  always  lucid  and  always  showed 
an  intellect  in  the  Wghest  degree  detached 
in  what  he  said,  so  that  though  he  rarely 
wrote  an!  adequate  criticism,  he  always 
wrote  a  highly  instructive  one. 

It  is  quite  too  early  to  assign  Matthew 
Arnold  his  place  in  English  literature; 
but  doubtless  it  will  fall  somewhere  be- 
tween Gray  and  Wordsworth,  showing 
affinities  with  each.  He  will  certainly 
stand  far  higher  than  Gray,  his  workman- 
ship being  as  perfect  and  his  mind  far 
more  affluent  in  poetical  expression.  He 
will  fall  below  Wordsworth  only  because 
he  wielded  no  power  so  massive  and  so 
full  of  inspiration,  in  spite  of  having  a  far 
clearer  consciousness  than  Wordsworth 
had  of  his  own  aims  and  of  the  means  by 
which  he  could  attain  them.  For  felicity 
of  phrase,  Matthew  Arnold  has  few  rivals. 
He  showed  this  in  his  criticisms  on  life, 
in  his  handling  of  English  Philistinism,  in 
his  happy  criticism  of  Continental  and 
English  education,  in  his  singularly  skilful 
titles  for  essays,  and  in  his  humorous 
satires  on  the  young  **  lions  of  the  English 
press."  But  ne  showed  it  far  more  per- 
fectly in  the  distinctive  phrases  of  his 
exquisitely  transparent  water-color  studies 
of  nature  and  man.  His  "wet,  bird- 
haunted  English  lawn ; "  his  "unplumbed, 
salt,  estranging  sea;"  his  picture  of  the 
cottage  gardens,  with  their  "roses  that 
down  the  alleys  shine  afar;"  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Scholar-Gypsy  on  the  Thames 
near  Oxford,  "trailing  in  the  cool  stream 
his  fingers  wet ; "  his  account  of  M.  de 
Senancour's  reflections,— 

A  fever  in  these  pages  bums 
Beneath  the  calm  they  feign ; 

A  wounded  human  spirit  turns 
Here  on  its  bed  of  pain ; 

his  splendid  image  for  Byron  as  bearing 
"  from  Europe  to  the  iCtolian  shore,  the 
pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart ; "  his  delin- 
eation of  Sophocles,  wTiose  even-balanced 
soul  — 

From  first  youth  tested  up  to  extreme  old  age, 
Business  could  not  make  dull  nor  passion 

wild, 
Who  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole, 
The  mellow  glory  of  the  Attic  stage, 
i  Singer  of  sweet  Colonus  and  his  child ; 
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with  a  hundred  other  delicately  carved 
cameos,  which  gather  up  all  the  luminous- 
ness  and  all  the  lucidity  of  that  clear  in- 
tellect, will  be  remembered  as  long  as 
English  literature  exists.  His  own  asser- 
tion is  eminently  true  of  himself,  — 

Not  deep  the  poet  sees,  but  wide. 

His  theology  or  anti-theology  is  a  mere 
series  of  superficial  observations  made  on 
the  nature  of  man.  His  social  criticisms 
are  rather  ironic  attacks  ex  parte,  than 
clear  judgments.  Hut  his  poetical  insight 
into  the  intellectual  aspects  of  the  uni- 
verse is  the  insight  of  a  true  naturalist, 
a  naturalist  who  saw  not  only  the  external 
scene,  but  the  interior  panorama  of  man's 
wishes  and  aspirations :  — 

Enough,  we  live  I  and  if  a  life 

With  large  results  so  little  rife, 

Though  bearable,  seems  hardly  worth 

This  pomp  of  worlds,  this  pain  of  birth ; 

Yet,  Fausta,  the  mute  turf  we  tread, 

The  solemn  hills  around  us  spread. 

This  stream  which  falls  incessantly, 

The  strange  scrawled  rocks,  the  lonely  sky  — 

If  I  might  lend  their  life  a  voice 

Seem  to  bear  rather  than  rejoice. 

And  even  could  the  intemperate  prayer 

Man  iterates,  while  these  forbear. 

For  movement,  for  an  ampler  sphere. 

Pierce  Fate's  impenetrable  ear; 

Not  milder  is  the  general  lot 

Because  our  spirits  have  forgot, 

In  action's  dizzying  eddy  whirled. 

The  something  that  infects  the  world. 

Of  Matthew  Arnold  himself,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  seemed  to  "  bear  rather  than 
rejoice."  But  he  bore  with  an  inward 
spring  behind  the  fortitude,  that  gave  en- 
durance itself  an  air  of  exaltation.  He 
never  forgot  **  the  something  that  infects 
the  world,"  but  he  met  that  something 
with  an  elasticity  and  even  an  elation 
which  contained  in  it  a  presage  of  victory. 


From  The  London  Times. 
DEATH  OF  MR.   MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

We  deeply  regret  to  record  that  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  died  suddenly  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  April  15.  On  Thursday  last 
he  was  in  Leicestershire  at  the  funeral  of 
a  brother-in-law ;  on  Friday  he  was  in 
London,  conversing  with  many  friends  at 
the  Athenaeum,  and  showing  no  signs  of 
failing  health  or  of  any  lack  of  power. 
That  afternoon  he  went  down  to  Liverpool 
to  meet  his  married  daughter,  who  was 
expected  to  arrive  on  Saturday  or  Sunday 
in  the  Aurania  from  New  York.    All  Sat- 


urday he  was  as  happy  and  brieht  as  he 
always  was  when  with  his  family,  and  on 
Sunday  morning,  after  a  good  night,  he 
attended  service  at  a  Presbyterian  churcht 
and  then  walked  back  to  the  house  of  his 
sister,  with  whom  he  was  staying.  After 
luncheon  he  wrote  a  note  and  then  started 
with  his  wife  for  the  landing-stage  to  meet 
the  ship.  While  waiting  for  the  tram-car 
he  fell  forward ;  they  carried  him  to  a 
doctor's  house,  and  before  an  ambulance 
could  be  brought  to  take  him  home  he 
was  dead.  For  several  ^-ears  he  well 
knew  that  his  heart  was  seriously  affected, 
and  more  than  once,  especiallv  during  his 
last  visit  to  America,  he  had  received  a 
severe  warning  of  the  danger  in  which  he 
perpetually  stood.  But  although  from 
time  to  time  he  was  troubled  with  some* 
what  painful  symptoms,  and  although  he 
had  to  take  special  care  of  himself,  he  had 
lately  been,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  well, 
and  neither  himself  nor  those  around  him 
had  the  least  suspicion  that  the  end  was 
so  near. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  and  second  child 
—  the  eldest  being  Mrs.  W.  E.  Forster  — 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  and 
was  born  on  December  24,  1822,  at  Lale- 
ham,  near  Staines,  where  his  father  was  at 
the  time  taking  private  pupils.  In  1827 
Dr.  Arnold  was  appointed  to  the  head- 
mastership  of  Rugby,  and  thither  the  fam- 
ily migrated  in  the  following  year.  From 
this  time  down  to  the  vear  1845,  when 
Matthew  Arnold  was  elected  fellow  <^ 
Oriel,  the  story  of  his  life  is  best  told  in 
the  words  of  one  who  was  his  constant 
companion  throughout  those  years  :  — 

**  For  some  years  previously  to  1836^ 
Matthew  Arnold  was  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Buckland,  the  brother  of  the 
celebrated  geological  professor  and  Dean 
of  Westminster,  who  kept  a  flourishing 
private  school  at  Laleham.  The  aston- 
ishingly copious  repertory  of  schoolboy 
slang  which  the  future  poet  brought  home 
with  him  at  the  commencement  0?  his  first 
holidays,  and  poured  into  the  ears  of  bis 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  schoolroom  at 
Rugby,  is  still  within  the  recollection  of 
some  of  them.  On  entering  Winchester, 
in  August,  1836,  he  was  put  at  once  in 
'  Senior  Part,'  and  was  consequently  un- 
der Dr.  Moberly.  An  unfortunate  remark 
made  to  the  doctor  at  a  breakfast  where 
he  and  several  of  his  form-fellows  were 
present,  relative  to  the  light  character  of 
the  work  which  they  had  to  do,  being  iD- 
naturedly  repeated,  caused  him  to  incur 
much  unpopularity  in  the  school,  and  he 
was  subjected  to  that  singular  form  of 
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ostracism  known  as  *  cloister-peelings,' 
when  the  victim  was  led  out  before  the 
whole  school,  and  exposed  for  some  min- 
utes to  a  rain  of  *pontos,'  round  missiles 
made  of  the  crumb  of  new  bread.  But 
this  unpopularity  soon  passed  away,  and 
when  he  was  adjudged  to  have  obtained 
the  palm  of  rhetoric  over  the  whole  school, 
by  his  declamation  of  the  last  speech  of 
Marino  Faliero  in  Byron's  drama,  every 
one  was  well  pleased.  It  had  never  been 
his  father's  intention  to  leave  him  at 
Winchester  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
make  him  familiar  with  a  system  which 
had  inwoven  itself  into  the  very  nature  of 
the  elder  man  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1837 
Matthe^v  Arnold  was  removed  from  Win- 
chester and  entered  at  Rugby.  Several 
uneventful  years  followed,  during  which 
he  worked  his  way  nearly  to  the  head  of 
the  school,  obtaining  an  exhibition  in  1841. 
Before  this,  in  November,  1840,  he  had 
won  the  open  scholarship  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege with  great  iclat^  but  was  permitted  to 
postpone  the  period  of  his  coming  into 
residence  to  the  autumn  term  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  His  first  rooms  were  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  corner  staircase  in  the 
inner  quadrangle.  His  perfect  self-pos- 
session, the  sallies  of  his  ready  wit,  the 
humorous  turn  which  he  could  give  to  any 
subject  that  he  handled,  his  gaiety,  ex- 
uberance, versatility,  audacity,  and  unfail- 
ing command  of  words,  made  him  one  of 
the    most   popular  and  successful  under- 

fraduates  that  Oxford  has  ever  known, 
n  his  first  academical  year  he  won  the 
Hertford  sciiolarship,  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity for  proficiency  in  Latin.  He  won 
the  Newdigate,  the  subject  being  *  Crom- 
well; '  in  the  final  schools  he  was  disap- 
pointed, and  only  obtained  a  second  class. 
In  1845  l^c  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel, 
just  thirty  years  after  the  election  of  his 
father.  Dean  Church,  Dean  Burgon ; 
Fraser,  the  late  Bishop  of  Manchester; 
Buckle,  now  Canon  of  Wells ;  Earle,  the 
present  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough  were  among  his  col- 
leagues at  the  then  famous  college.  It 
was  the  year  in  which  Newman,  himself  a 
fellow  of  Oriel,  after  long  deliberation 
took  the  final  step  and  seceded  to  Rome. 
The  intimacy  of  Matthew  Arnold  with 
Clough  was  of  the  closest  character.  Dur- 
ing all  the  early  part  of  1846  Clough  used 
every  Sunday  to  entertain  at  breakfast 
a  small  party  of  friends,  consisting  of 
Matthew,  his  brother  of  University,  and 
Theodore  Walrond."  Clough  himself  Ar- 
nold always  loved,  though  he  cared  little 
for  his  poetry  ;  and  their  friendship,  as  all 


readers  of  English  poetry  know,  received 
its  final  seal  in  the  exquisite  elegiac  poem 
of  "Thyrsis"  —  that  poem  which  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  placed  by  the  side  of 
"  Lycidas "  and  "Adonais,"  and  which 
contains  the  very  spirit  of  the  Oxford  of 
those  days. 

Matthew  Arnold  never  felt  any  desire 
for  the  life  of  a  college  tutor,  and,  indeed, 
such  a  career  was  at  that  time  almost  im- 
possible except  under  the  condition  of 
holy  orders,  and  these  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  take.  An  opening  in  London 
presented  itself  two  years  alter  his  elec- 
tion, in  1847,  when  the  late  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  the  veteran  Whig  leader,  offered 
him  the  post  of  private  secretary.  He 
was  thus  transplanted  to  the  very  centre 
of  political  and  social  life  in  London,  but 
it  is  evident  that  neither  politics  nor  soci- 
ety absorbed  him,  for  it  was  in  the  next 
year  (1848)  that  there  appeared  the  now 
famous  little  volume,  "  The  Strayed  Revel- 
'  ler,  and  Other  Poems,  by  A."  Here  the 
note  was  struck  which  vibrated  to  the  last 
through  Mr.  Arnold's  poetry  and  through 
much  of  his  prose ;  here  was  a  sensibility 
and  an  inward  experience  intensely  mod- 
ern, expressed  with  a  luminousness  and  a 
perfection  of  form  that  were  purely  Greek. 
Three  years  after  the  appearance  of  the 
"  Poems  by  A."  Mr.  Arnold  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Justice  Wightman,  and, 
as  he  lately  told  the  Westminster  school- 
teachers, when  they  made  a  presentation 
to  him  on  his  retirement,  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  his  marriage  that  he  left  his 
private-secretaryship  and  accepted  the 
post  of  lay  inspector  of  schools.  In  the 
interval  he  worked  for  a  .short  time  as  as- 
sistant master  at  Rugby.  At  that  date,  as 
is  well  known,  the  State  organization  of 
elementary  instruction  was  but  just  begin- 
ning; the  antagonism  between  the  Church 
schools  and  the  Dissenting  schools  was 
still  acute,  and  it  was  even  necessary  to 
have  separate  staffs  of  inspectors  for  the 
one  and  for  the  other.  Mr.  Arnold  had 
assigned  to  him  what  were  called  the  Brit- 
ish Schools,  under  which  short  title  the 
schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  were  known  ;  and  it  was  in  trav- 
elling about  the  country  examining  these 
schools  that  he  learnt  his  business  and 
formed  besides  those  views  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  British  Nonconformity  and  of  the 
mental  and  moral  horizon  of  the  middle 
class,  to  which  in  later  years  he  often  gave 
so  trenchant  an  expression.  His  work  as 
a  school-inspector  —  which,  it  may  here 
be  said,  only  ceased  two  or  three  years 
ago  —  was  laborious,  and  few  of  those  who 
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have  been  charmed  and  consoled  by  his 
poetry,  or  stimulated  and  amused  by  his 
prose,  have  reflected  that  what  they  were 
reading  was  produced  in  the  intervals  of 
drudgery  such  as,  it  might  be  thought, 
would  have  sufficed  to  dull  the  edge  of 
genius. 

And  here  we  may  pause  to  say  some- 
thing of  Matthew  Arnold^s  strictly  profes- 
sional work  as  a  school-inspector  and  as  a 
reformer  of  education.  The  most  direct 
outcome  of  it  is  to  be  found  where  few 
people  outside  the  official  circle  have  ever 
looked  for  it  —  viz.,  in  the  annual  reports 
published  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  In  those  blue-books  it  has 
been  the  habit  to  print  a  certain  number 
of  the  most  striking  reports  annually  sent 
in  by  the  school-inspectors,  and  among 
these  a  large  number  were  written  by 
Arnold.  It  need  not  be  said  that  these 
reports  of  his  are  excellent  reading,  and 
that  they  abound  in  telling  phrases  and 
in  piquant  statements  of  opinion.  More 
than  this,  they  are  full  of  wisdom ;  of 
views  based  upon  wide  observation  and 
solid  reflection,  of  pleas  for  the  steady  and 
practicable  improvement  of  elementary 
education.  They  hold  up  a  high  ideal, 
but  one  which  an  observation  of  what  has 
been  done  in  other  countries  had  shown 
the  writer  to  be  attainable.  For,  as  is  well 
known,  his  educational  work  was  not  con- 
fined to  inspecting  the  schools  in  his  own 
country.  In  1859,  when  the  public  con- 
science had  begun  to  be  seriously  stricken 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  our  primary 
schools,  and  when  such  a  measure  as  was 
afterwards  brought  into  being  by  Mr. 
Forster  had  begun  to  loom  before  the 
minds  of  statesmen,  Mr.  Arnold  was  sent 
abroad  as  foreign  assistant  commissioner 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in 
France,  Ciermany,  and  Holland.  Six  years 
later  he  went  again  with  a  special  mission 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  middle-class 
education  abroad,  and  in  1867  a  volume 
appeared  embodying  his  investigations 
into  this  subject.  These  professional 
tours  had  an  immense  effect  upon  his 
mind.  They  gave  him  an  answer  to  the 
question  how  to  make  the  English  middle 
class  less  contented  with  commonplace 
ideals,  or,  in  the  phrase  which  he  was  the 
first  to  make  popular,  less  Philistine.  He 
never  till  the  end  of  his  life  ceased  from 
efforts  to  carry  into  practical  effect  his  ' 
desire  to  get  our  middle-class  education,  I 
our  secondary  schools,  better  organized.  1 
It  was  to  his  mind  the  one  crying  want  of 
English  civilization.  He  traced  to  the  ' 
chaotic    condition    of   our   middle  -  class  1 


schools  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  moral, 
social,  and  political  faults  which,  with  all 
his  love  of  England,  he  could  not  help 
seeing  in  her.  ^^Porro  unum  est  nectssa' 
rium  /  ''  he  cried,  and  that  one  thing  was 
to  be  education  for  the  middle  class,  or- 
ganized as  well  as  the  education  for  the 
working  class  is  now  organized,  and  as 
well  as  middle-class  education  itself  is 
organized  in  Germany  and  in  France. 
*'  Schools  for  the  licensed  victuallers, 
schools  for  the  commercial  travellers, 
schools  for  the  Wesleyans,  schools  for  the 
Quakers  —  to  educate  a  middle  class  in 
this  way  is  to  doom  it  to  grow  up  on  an 
inferior  plane,  with  the  claims  of  intellect 
and  knowledge  not  satisfied,  the  qlaim  of 
beauty  not  satisfied,  the  claim  of  manners 
not  satisfied.^'  One  of  the  chief  causes  of 
his  discontent  with  English  party  govern- 
ment was  the  fact  that  l>oth  parties  alike 
thought  the  organization  of  secondary 
schools  no  business  of  theirs.  The  Con* 
servatives  would  not  undertake  it,  and  *'at 
this  hour,"  wrote  Mr.  Arnold  a  few  years 
ago,  apropos  of  an  article  of  the  Lioeral 
leader.  **in  Mr.  Gladstone's  programme, 
of  the  twenty-two  engagements  of  the 
Liberal  party  there  is  not  one  word  of 
middle-class  education.  Twenty-two  Lib- 
eral engagements,  and  the  reform  of  mid- 
dle-class education  not  one  of  them  !  "  It 
is  one  of  Mr.  Arnold*s  chief  titles  to  the 
regard  of  his  countrymen  that  in  spite  of 
the  indifference  of  party  leaders  he  con* 
tinned  to  the  end  to  press,  with  all  the 
force  of  exhortation  and  of  irony  of  which 
he  was  master,  for  this  most  penetrating 
of  all  reforms. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  from  this 
aspect  of  Mr.  Arnold's  work  to  those 
achievements  by  which  he  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  most  widely  known  ^  his 
achievements  in  literature.  The  '*  Poems 
by  A."  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
the  very  limited  class  of  readers  who 
cared  for  scholarly  poetry.  In  1 853,  five 
vears  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
little  volume,  he  published  *' Empedocles 
on  Etna,  and  Other  Poems,"  but  in  a  very 
short  time,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the 
poem  that  gave  its  title  to  the  book,  he 
withdrew  the  volume  from  circulation,  so 
that  it  is  now,  as  all  bibliophiles  know, 
extremely  rare.  Next  year  he  published 
in  his  own  name  a  new  volume  of  poems, 
partly  new  and  partly  selected  from  those 
issued  already,  and  a  second  series  fol- 
lowed soon  afterwards.  The  impressioo 
made  by  these  in  academical  circles  was 
so  great  that  in  1857  he  was  elected  to  a 
chair  which  he  was  destined  to  raise  to  a 
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position  of  greater  importance  and  influ- 
ence than  it  had  ever  reached  before  — 
the  chair  of  poetry  at  Oxford.  Next  year 
appeared  **Merope,"a  tragedy  after  the 
Greek  manner,  which  was  in  itself  per- 
haps not  quite  successful,  but  which  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  writing  a  preface 
that  contained  one  of  the  most  valuable 
expositions  of  the  principles  of  criticism 
ever  produced  in  England.  Then  followed 
the  "Lectures  on  Translating  Homer" 
and  the  **  Last  Words,"  in  both  of  which 
he  put  forward  his  plea  for  the  £ngli«h 
hexameter.  That  plea  has  not  generally 
been  allowed,  but  every  one  who  heard 
the  lectures,  or  has  since  then  studied 
those  scarce  little  volumes,  was  struck 
with  the  breadth  and  the  enlightenment 
of  their  tone,  at  that  time  so  new  to  En- 
glish criticism. 

The  '•  Essays  in  Criticism,"  a  collection 
of  articles  and  lectures,  appeared  in  1865, 
twenty-three  years  ago.  How  faintly  does 
the  young  writer  of  to-day,  to  whom  its 
methods  and  maxims  have  almost  uncon- 
sciously become  the  commonplaces  of  his 
literary  education,  realize  all  he  owes  to 
that  modest  little  volume  !  But  as  one 
traces  back  the  stream  of  thought,  as  one 
recalls  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt  and  Ma- 
caulay,  as  one  thinks  of  the  older  Quar- 
terly and  Edinburgh  and  the  lumbering 
conscientiousness  of  the  Retrospective  Re- 
vieWy  one  gradually  becomes  aware  of  all 
that  the  essays  and  their  successors  have 
done  for  us.  The  critic,  by  that  book,  ac- 
quired a  new  dignity  and  importance.  It 
both  enlarged  nis  functions  and  abated 
his  pretensions.  Thenceforward  criti- 
cism, among  those  who  aspired  to  any 
eminence  in  it,  was  to  be  a  much  humbler 
and  sincerer  thing  than  it  had  been  in  the 
omniscient  days  of  Jeffrey  and  Croker; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  to  deal  with  a 
wider  world  than  that  of  which  Lamb  or 
Hazlitt  had  had  knowledge.  **A  disin- 
terested endeavor  to  learn  and  propagate 
the  best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the 
world  "  —  so  Mr.  Arnold  originally  defined 
his  task,  and  his  whole  literary  life  has 
been  an  effort  to  fulfil  it.  The  essays 
themselves  were  an  adequate  comment  on 
such  a  definition.  To  many  persons  even 
of  the  reading  class  such  studies  as  those 
on  Joubert,  on  Eugenie  and  Maurice  de 
Gu^rin,  or  on  "The  Literary  Influence  of 
Academies  "  were  a  revelation.  **  All  can 
grow  the  flower  now,  for  all  have  got  the 
seed."  But  twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Ar- 
nold by  such  work  opened  new  worlds  of 
thought  and  feeling  to  those  who  had  eyes 
to  see  and  ears  to  near ;  he  taught  us  sym- 


pathy with  fresh  and  varied  forms  o£ 
thought,  and  so  made  us  think  for  ourselves 
in  a  fruitful  way.  He  bade  us  shake  off 
convention,  ana  see  **the  thing  in  itself," 
without  prejudice  and  without  conceit, 
personal  or  national.  And,  on  the  way, 
what  beauties  of  perception  and  style, 
what  felicities  of  manner!  Who  that  has 
read  it  will  easily  forget  the  address  to 
Oxford  —  "  home  of  lost  causes,  and  for- 
saken beliefs,  and  unpopular  names,  and 
impossible  loyalties  "  —  which  closes  the 
preface,  or  the  translation  of  Maurice  de 
Gu^rin^s  "Centaur,"  or  the  summing  up 
of  Heine  and  Byron  with  which  the  Heine 
article  ends,  or  the  delicate  tru,th  and 
originality  of  all  that  moral  observation  in 
which  the  Joubert  essay  abounds  ?  To 
look  at  these  passages  again  is  to  under- 
stand, even  apart  from  Mr,  Arnold's 
poems,  what  Sainte-Beuve  meant  when 
five  or  six  years  before  he  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  French  public  to  a  young 
English  writer,  "  dont  le  talent  rdunit  la 
puret^  et  la  passion." 

Mr.  Arnold  was  of  course  re-elected  at 
the  end  of  his  five  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
ten  many  were  the  complaints  in  Oxford 
that  the  statutes  did  not  permit  a  third 
term.  More  than  once,  as  vacancies  oc- 
curred in  later  years,  efforts  were  made  to 
induce  him  to  come  forward  as  a  candi- 
date once  more,  but  by  that  time  he  had 
made  himself,  or  believed  that  he  bad 
made  himself,  unpopular  with  the  clergj% 
and  he  shrank  from  the  danger  of  what  he 
used  to  call  "  an  odious  contest."  So  he 
never  stood  again,  and  though  he  now  and 
then  lectured  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in 
provincial  towns,  and  during  two  visits  to 
America,  Oxford  knew  him  officially  no 
more.  But  he  loved  Oxford  to  the  end ; 
"  that  sweet  city  "  which  he  celebrated  in 
"  Thyrsis  "  and  in  the  famous  preface  to 
the  essays  always  continued  to  exercise 
her  spell  upon  him,  and  he  was  interested 
to  the  last  in  watching  the  part  that  she 
played  in  the  life  of  England,  in  the  men 
who  were  conspicuous  in  her  colleges,  in 
the  books  that  she  produced,  in  the 
"movements"  which  from  time  to  time 

Cassed  over  her.  But  after  he  ceased  to 
e  professor  of  poetry,  the  subjects  of  his 
critical  writing  underwent  a  change.  He 
would  not  have  been  his  father's  son  had 
he  not  been  profoundly  interested  in  reli- 
gion ;  he  would  not  have  been  the  open- 
minded  critic  that  he  was  had  he  not  seen 
that  upon  many  classes  in  modern  En- 
gland religion  was  losing  its  hold.  There- 
fore, he  set  himself  to  consider  whether  a 
way  might  not  be  found  of  preserving 
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what  was  essential  in  religion  while  giving 
up  whatever  modern  criticism  had  shown 
to  be  untenable.  His  fastidious  taste 
revolted  against  the  crude  attempts  of 
some  modern  reformers  of  religion,  and 
in  what  we  believe  to  have  been  his  earli- 
est writings  on  these  subjects,  certain  arti- 
cles published  in  Afacmilliin's  Magazine^ 
he  dealt  rather  unmercifully  with  the  me- 
chanical methods  of  Bishop  Colenso. 
His  own  views  he  expounded  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  later  in  the  book  called  "  Lit- 
erature and  Dogma ; "  in  its  successor 
"  God  and  the  Bible  ;  "  and  in  1877,  in  the 
volume  of  collected  papers  called  "  Last 
Essays  on  Church  and  Religion."  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  latest  but  one  of  his 
writings  was  an  article  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  the  National  Review  on  disestab- 
lishment in  Wales;  so  impossible  did  he 
find  it  to  keep  his  hand  and  his  pen  from 
touching  subjects  of  pressing  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  theological  interest. 

Mr.  Arnold  must  be  pronounced  to  have 
been  much  less  successful  as  a  theologian 
than  as  a  critic  and  a  poet.  Undoubtedly 
his  own  object  was  to  preserve  the  Bible 
against  the  consequences  of  a  purely  de- 
structive criticism.  But  to  many  he 
seemed  to  destroy  the  substance  01  reli- 
gion, while  he  preserved  merely  a  kind  of 
aroma  or  tradition.  Even  those,  however, 
who  deplore  his  rejection  of  dogma,  and 
see  a  lamentable  want  of  logic  in  his  argu- 
ment, can  admire  the  spirituality  of  his 
work,  and  the  salutary  manner  in  which  he 
constantly  dwells  on  the  importance  of 
** conduct  "  in  life.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
wide  effect  produced  by  his  principal  work 
of  this  class,  *'  Literature  and  Dogma," 
that  many  of  the  phrases  with  which  it 
abounds  have  passed  into  common  speech, 
although  much  of  its  metaphysics  is  more 
than  questionable,  and  the  Hebrew  schol- 
arship of  this  and  the  other  volume  avow- 
edly second-hand. 

We  have  reserved  to  the  last  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's work  in  poetry  —  that  work  which 
is  represented  by  the  five  or  six  little  early 
volumes  so  dear  to  collectors,  or  by  the 
two  volumes  of  "  Complete  Poems  "  issued 
in  1876,  or  bv  the  three  volumes,  contain- 
ing these  and  fortunately  a  few  more  re- 
cent verses,  which  Messrs.  Macmillan 
published  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  is 
worth  while  here  to  quote  a  judgment  writ- 
ten twenty  years  ago  by  a  brother  poet,  a 
judgment  of  which  it  is  easy  to  discount 
and  to  pardon  the  enthusiasm,  and  which, 
after  all,  tells  the  truth,  if  it  tells  it  too  for- 
cibly. "  For  some  years  past,"  wrote  Mr. 
Swinburne,  "the   fame  of  Mr.   Matthew 


Arnold  has  been  almost  exclusively  the 
fame  of  a  prose-writer.    Those  students 
could  hardly  find  hearing  —  they   have 
nowhere  of  late  found  expression  that  I 
know  of  —  who  with  all  esteem  and  enjoy- 
ment of  his  essays,  of  the  clearness  and 
beautv  of  their  sentiment  and  style,  re- 
tained the  opinion  that  if  justly  judged  he 
must  be  judged  b^  his  verse  and  not  by 
his  prose  —  certainly  not  by  this  alone; 
that  future  students  would  cleave  to  that 
with  more  of  care  and  of  love ;  that  the 
most  memorable  quality  about  him  was 
the  quality  of  a  poet.     Not  that  they  liked 
the  prose  less,  but   that  they  liked  the 
verse  more.     His  best  essays  ought  to 
live  longer  than  most,  his  best  poems  can- 
not but  live  as  long  as  any,  of  the  time." 
The  statement  that  comparatively  few  of 
Mr.  Arnold's  readers  cared  for  his  poetry 
was  quite  true  in    1867;   it  is  less  true 
now,  though  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  say 
that  he  is  a  popular  poet.    His  muse  is  too 
austere,  the  subjects  with  which  he  deals 
are  too  remote  from  the  ordinary  superfi- 
cial interests  of  the  many.     But  to  a  cer* 
tain  number  of  readers  he  has  as  a  poet  a 
place  apart ;  a  place  in  the  inmost  shrine  of 
their  alfections.    To  them,  the  early  poem 
**  Resignation,"  with  its  Wordsworthian 
severity,  its  air  of  bracing  moral  freshness, 
as  though  newly  blowing  from  the  West- 
moreland fells  ;  to  them  **  Dover  Beach,** 
with  its  noble  music  and  the  grave  stoi- 
cism of  its  tone ;  to  them  "  The  Strayed 
Reveller,"  with  its  magical  realization  of 
the  Greek  spirit,  •*  The  Sick  Kine  in  Bo- 
khara," and  "  Sohrab  and  Rustum,    which 
profess  to  be  pictures  of  the  mysterious 
East,  and  are  so  much  more ;  to  them 
•*  Heine's  Grave,"  "  Rugby  Chapel,"  the 
**  Lines  written  in  Kensington  Gardens  " 
—  all  these  are  among  the  most  precious, 
the  most  abiding  gilts  that  any  modem 
mind  has  bequeathed  to  the  English  race. 
But  it  is  invidious  to  name  some  poems 
and  leave  the  others.     When,  some  ten 
years  ago,  Mr.  Arnold  made  a  selection 
of  his  own  poems  for  the  Golden  Treasp 
ury  series,   and  when    his    friends  com- 
plained to  him  of  the  omission  of  one  or 
other  of  their  favorites,  he  laughingly  an- 
swered, **  Of  course  if  I  had  consulted  my 
own  taste  1  should  have  inserted  eveiy- 
thing."    And  indeed  he  would  not  have 
been  far  wrong ;  for  so  carefully  modelled 
and  welded  are  his  poems,  so  sincerely  are 
they  felt,  that  there  are  nardly  a  doaen 
among  the  whole  that  one   could    wish 
away. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  personally  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  men.    On  nrst  acquaint- 
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ance,  indeed,  there  was  something  in  his 
manner  which  might  set  matter-of-fact 
people  against  him  ;  but  if  they  were  sen- 
sible they  soon  got  over  what  was  in  real- 
ity purely  superficial.  His  geniality  and 
kindness  of  nature,  his  tolerance,  his  hu- 
mor, soon  won  their  way  ;  and  hence  there 
were  few  men  who  had  more  or  warmer 
friends.  Even  the  egotism  of  which  read- 
ers who  did  not  know  him  used  to  com- 
plain was,  for  the  most  part,  a  rhetorical 
device  ;  and  where  it  was  not,  it  was  so 
frank,  so  good-natured,  that  it  was  soon 
forgiven.  No  one  could  be  more  missed 
in  London  than  he,  thoug^h  for  many  years 
he  had  not  actually  lived  in  London. 
While  his  boys  were  growing  up  he  lived 
at  Harrow,  that  they  might  go  to  the 
school ;  of  late  years  he  occupied  a  pretty 
cottage  at  the  foot  of  Pain's  Hill,  near 
Cobham.  He  loved  the  country  ;  he  had 
a  strong  affection  for  animals  (who  does 
not  remember  his  poem  "Geist*s 
Grave'*.**)  and  his  love  for  flowers  was 
keen.  In  all  family  relationships  he  was 
admirable  ;  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
mention  that  a  vast  number  of  letters  from 
him  to  various  members  of  his  family  are 
in  existence,  which  are  full  of  the  personal 
and  the  literary  charm  that  attaches  to  the 
best  of  his  writings. 

His  funeral  took  place  on  Thursday,  at 
noon,  at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  where  he 
was  born,  and  where  three  of  his  sons  lie 
buried. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
BOYISH    FREAKS. 

What  a  strange  world  of  his  own  is 
that  in  which  a  boy  lives  !  His  parents  he 
can  see  are  necessary;  but  they  hold  in- 
convenient theories  respecting  cleanliness 
and  education,  which  clash  sadly  with  his 
notions  of  pleasure  and  freedom.  But  he 
consoles  himself  by  thinking  when  he 
grows  up  he  will  do  as  he  pleases.  How 
happy  he  is  in  the  world  of  his  imagina- 
tion !  Everything  about  him  excites  him 
to  activity  and  mischief.  He  is  proof 
against  the  fearful  gastronomic  experi- 
ments he  makes  on  himself,  and  triumphs 
over  numerous  accidents  and  adventures 
with  which  he  meets,  for  nothing  seems 
to  hurt  him.  He  is  ever  acting  on  a  small 
scale  the  heroes  of  the  boys'  books  that 
fire  his  imagination;  and  he  looks  with 
wondering  contempt  on  any  calling  tamer 
than  that  of  a  soldier,  hunter,  admiral,  or 
pirate,  in  one  of  which  exciting  profes- 


sions he  will  distinguish  himself  before 
long.  There  is  a  certain  element  of  pa- 
thos in  such  childish  yearnings,  not  less 
on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  the  dreams, 
than  because  of  the  artlessness  of  the 
methods  with  which  their  realization  is 
attempted. 

The  little  fellow  who  was  lately  sent 
home  to  Liverpool  by  the  Rhyl  police 
commenced  his  quest  of  adventures  early, 
being  only  nine  years  old.  He  left  his 
parents  on  a  Tuesday,  walked  all  night, 
and  reached  Chester  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, drenched  to  the  skin.  Determined  to 
put  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  between 
himselfand  his  parents,  he  walked  straight 
on  to  Rhyl,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  in 
very  bad  weather.  Here,  on  Thursday, 
he  was  found  huddled  up  in  a  corner  fast 
asleep,  and  next  day  was  sent  home. 

The  love  of  youthful  adventure  was 
further  exemplified  in  two  boys,  aged  re- 
spectively fifteen  and  sixteen,  who  not 
long  since  set  out  walking  from  Manches- 
ter to  Liverpool.  When  near  that  city, 
however,  their  hearts  seemed  to  have 
failed  them,  and  one  of  them  sent  a  post- 
card to  his  mother  stating  where  they 
were  and  saying  they  had  decided  to 
return.  As  they  were  passing  through 
Warrington  on  their  way  back,  they  were 
detained  by  an  inspector  at  the  police 
station.  On  the  two  youths  were  found  a 
couple  of  loaded  and  capped  pistols  and 
ammunition,  and  a  list  of  books,  including 
"  Jack  Sheppard,"  "  Paul  Girard  the  Cabin- 
boy,"  "Hard  Times,"  and  "Life  in  the 
Wilds."  The  adventurers  were  relieved 
of  their  weapons  and  sent  home. 

It  is  this  early  devouring  of  cheap  liter- 
ature, not  often  so  well  selected  as  some 
of  the  books  named,  which  leads  to  simi- 
lar boyish  expeditions  to  our  seaport  towns 
whence  the  cabin-boy  or  stowaway  is  to 
commence  his  world-dazzling  career  of 
gore  and  glory.  Liverpool  has  frequently 
had  the  chance  of  being  thus  distinguished, 
and  the  landing-stage  officials  —  who, 
strange  to  say,  do  not  seem  to  appreciate 
the  honor —  have  grown  quite  experienced 
in  "spotting  "  the  embryo  pirate  or  slaver 
looking  about  for  a  chance  to  embark.  It 
is  lucky  for  such  young  delinquents  if  the 
spirit  of  adventure  does  not  lead  them  to 
appropriate  other  people's  cash  to  defray 
expenses  of  preparation  and  the  unroman* 
tic  but  necessary  passage  money.  It  is 
not  many  months  since  two  youngsters 
were  noticed,  by  one  of  the  experienced 
officials  before  mentioned,  walking  up  and 
down  the  landing-stage  in  a  mysterious, 
expectant    manner.    As    their  overcoats 
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had  a  very  bulky  appearance,  their  ob- 
server became  suspicious,  and  questioned 
them.  The  youths*  unsatisfactory  answers 
finally  led  to  their  being  detained  and 
examined.  It  was  another  instance  of 
youthful  adventure.  The  bulky  overcoats 
concealed  leather  belts,  which  contained 
revolvers  and  ammunition.  The  would- 
be  hunters  were  further  provided  with 
money  and  tickets  for  America,  and  con- 
fessed it  was  their  intention  to  live  in  the 
backwoods.  A  telegram  to  their  parents 
led  to  the  youths  being  taken  home,  prob- 
ably, ere  long,  to  thanK  their  rescuers  for 
putting  a  stop  to  their  little  romance. 

These  youthful  escapades  become  more 
serious  when  the  actors  in  them  have  been 
tempted  to  relieve  their  employers'  cash- 
drawers  in  order  to  fit  out  an  expedition. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  next  instance 
brought  before  our  notice.  The  sandy 
watering-place  of  New  Brighton,  at  the 
Mersey's  mouth,  seems  in  many  boys' 
opinions  to  constitute  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate place  for  enacting  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  to  be  in  a  vague  way  associated  in 
their  minds  with  American  prairies,  the 
Australian  bush,  and  Pacific  island  shores. 
Here  two  juvenile  adventurers  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  police  to  themselves 
by  the  magnificent  way  in  which  they  were 
parting  with  money  amongst  the  various 
amusements  to  be  found  there.  They 
were  discovered  to  be  in  possession  of 
those  dangerously  fascinating  toys,  revolv- 
ers and  cartridges,  the  usual  "penny- 
dreadful  "  serials,  watches  and  jewelry, 
besides  over  thirteen  pounds  in  cash, 
which  they  could  not  properly  account  for, 
so  they  were  sent  back  to  Birmingham  to 
explain  matters. 

On  another  occasion,  five  boys,  whose 
ages  varied  from  ten  to  fourteen  years, 
got  into  trouble  through  camping-out  in 
the  same  attractive  place.  A  policeman 
observed  a  light  underneath  a  large  over- 
turned boat  on  the  shore.  Such  an  un- 
usual circumstance  at  once  attracted  him  to 
the  spot.  He  peeped  beneath  this  impro- 
vised hut,  and  found  our  five  Crusoes,  who 
had  dug  a  hole  in  the  sand,  and  entered 
their  retreat  after  the  manner  of  an  Es- 
kimo. They  had  placed  lighted  candles 
at  different  parts  of  the  boat,  and  were 
seated  on  some  straw  eating  apples,  and 
some  were  singing  comic  songs.  Here 
was  a  happy  scene  of  romantic  boyhood 
to  be  rudely  interrupted  by  the  prosaic 
appearance  of  a  commonplace  policeman, 
just  as  they  were  commencing  a  glorious 
career  of  camping-out.  They  had  all  run 
away  from  home,  as  they  informed  the 


officer,  who  had  a  deal  of  trouble  in  per- 
suading them  to  come  out  of  their  wig- 
wam. 

Another  lad  from  a  manufacturing  town 
had  still  more  romantic  ideas.  Arrived 
in  Liverpool,  he  first  amused  hipself  by 
driving  about  in  a  cab  all  day.  His  next 
proceeding  was  to  rig  himself  out  in  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  and  of  course  to  purchase 
the  inevitable  revolver,  without  which  no 
hero  is  genuine.  More  ambitious  than  the 
usual  New  Brighton  adventurers,  he  then 
took  passage  in  a  Manx  steamer  and 
landed  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  There  he 
wandered  into  the  interior,  and  found  the 
solitude  of  the  mountain  district  brought 
back  descriptions  of  similar  scenery  in 
his  favorite  books.  Our  little  traveller 
rambled  about  for  a  few  davs,  camping  out 
in  a  primitive  rough-ancf-ready  Icind  of 
way,  and  evidently  intended  to  lead  the 
life  of  the  hunters  so  fascinatingly  de- 
scribed in  boys*  libraries.  With  this  view 
he  began  to  stalk  the  eame  of  the  country, 
which  in  that  island  happens  to  be  no 
more  wild  or  formidable  than  the  moun- 
tain sheep.  Whether  he  partook  of  many 
mutton-chops,  or  looked  forward  to  array- 
ing himself  in  a  woolly  suit  in  the  true 
Crusoe  style,  history  is  silent  But  as  the 
discovery  of  the  carcases  of  several  bullet- 

Cerforated  sheep  by  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
orhood,  led  to  tne  youthful  Nimrod's 
arrest,  we  presume  the  want  of  time  alone 
prevented  him  from  developing  into  a 
full-bloom  specimen  of  the  lone-scout  or 
solitary  hunter  type. 

The  effect  on  the  youthful  imagination 
of  melodramatic  tales  is  still  more  striking 
in  America,  where  both  opportunity  for, 
and  examples  of  similar  exploits  are  not 
wanting.  The  miscreants  brought  into 
activity  by  the  ten-cents  tales  of  criminal 
life  distinctively  known  as  **dime-novera,** 
are  themselves  known  as  "  dime-novel  bri* 
gands.  Three  members  of  this  class,  we 
are  told,  were  brought  before  the  police 
magistrate  of  Harlem,  and  were  shown 
to  have  formed  themselves  into  a  band, 
which,  after  establishing  itself  in  a  monn- 
tainous  district,  was  to  carry  off  and  hold 
to  ransom  beautiful  maidens  and  wealthy 
tourists.  Before  making  for  the  hills,  the 
youthful  banditti  plundered  the  hotel  in 
which  they  had  passed  the  night;  more, 
on  principle,  it  would  seem,  than  with  a 
mere  view  to  profit,  for  their  booty  con- 
sisted only  of  thirty-six  bedroom  door^ 
keys.  It  appeared  from  a  ledger  found  in 
their  possession  that  they  had  begun  busi- 
ness with  a  capital  of  two  hundred  dol* 
lars,  **  made  at  New  York."    But  most  of 
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this  sum  had  been  spent  before  they 
reached  the  mountains ;  and  an  entry  made 
the  second  day  after  their  arrival  on  the 
scene  of  their  intended  exploits,  showed 
that  *'  things  already  looked  blue."  On 
the  third  day,  the  juvenile  robbers  found 
it  necessary  to  pawn  their  solitary  pistol ; 
and  the  only  act  of  highway  robbery  they 
succeeded  in  committing  was  the  theft  of 
some  food  left  on  the  road  by  some  work- 
men. Even  this  little  adventure  got  them 
into  trouble  with  a  magistrate ;  but  the 
police  with  good-natured  contempt  raised 
a  subscription  to  pay  their  expenses  back 
lo  New  York.  Thus  the  heroism  of  their 
expedition  has  been  very  effectively 
washed  out.  But  while  cheap  sensa- 
tional tales  circulate  amongst  imaginative 
youths,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  these 
boy  brigands  of  America  rivalled  by  the 
boy  burglars  in  this  country.  As  it  is 
with  would-be  heroes,  not  criminals,  we 
are  now  dealing,  we  omit  any  further  ex- 
amples of  the  latter  class. 

Our  subject  receives  further  illustration 
from  the  effect  that  the  exploits  of  the 
cowboys  of  Buffalo  Bill  in  London  and 
Texas  Joe  in  Liverpool  produced  on  many 
of  our  juveniles.  To  be  a  cowboy  became 
the  rage,  and  every  lad  who  could  get 
hold  of  his  mother's  clothes-line  for  a 
lariat  or  his  father's  wide-awake  for  a 
sombrero  practised  throwing  the  lasso,  till 
not  a  dog  could  prowl  the  streets  with- 
out a  good  chance  of  being  suddenly 
"yanked"  off  its  legs  by  a  flying  rope. 
The  shrill  yells  of  these  lads  and  the  loud 
cracks  of  their  toy  pistols,  making  day 
and  night  hideous,  acted  as  a  continual 
advertisement  for  the  Wild  West  Show. 
Numberless  letters  were  written  by  school- 
boys modestly  offering  to  join  the  cowboy 
troupe.  One  Liverpool  laa  wrote  :  "  I  hear 
every  day  that  you  want  boys  So  I  should 
like  to  see  you  in  private.  I  have  tried 
to  get  3  pence  to  come  and  see  you  Be- 
cause 1  am  sure  you  would  like  me  I  can 
sing  fence  shoot  I  don't  mean  to  say  as  I 
am  a  marksman  but  I  know  how  to  handle 
one.  I  am  waiting  for  an  answer."  An- 
other says :  **  I  herd  you  wanted  a  few 
boys  to  join  your  compy.  I  will  make  a 
bargain  with  you  if  I  suit  you  to  do  any- 
thino^  you  may  want  me  to  do  as  long  as 
you  keep  me  in  clothes  and  food  I  will 
go  with  you  without  wagers  except  a  few 
pence  for  pocket-money." 

The  majority  of  the  epistles  represent 
more  than  one  applicant,  one  of  them 
being  signed  by  no  fewer  than  eight  lads. 
Two  other  youths  wrote  :  "  We  would  like 
to  go  back  with  you  to  America  and  if  you 


refuse  us  we  should  feel  it  greatly.  .  .  . 
We  like  the  cowboys  their  ways  and  deeds 
very  much  indeed.  Please  don't  refuse 
us  and  believe  us  both  to  be  two  true  cow- 
boys on  your  permission."  The  pictur- 
esque costume  of  the  ladies  of  the  troupe 
seems  to  have  proved  alluring  to  a  few  of 
their  own  sex.  who  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  abandon  a  dull  life  in  Liver- 
pool for  the  dangers  and  excitements  of  a 
sojourn  in  the  far  West,  and  offered  them- 
selves as  wives  for  the  cowboys.  Such 
are  a  few  extracts  from  letters  of  many 
who  are  eager  to  forsake  friends  and  coun- 
try in  order  to  seek  adventures  of  which 
they  have  only  been  accustomed  to  read 
in  thrilling  romances.  The  fact  that  these 
applicants'  services  were  not  needed  will 
doubtless  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
most  of  them  in  years  to  come. 

The  youth  who  lately  provided  himself 
with  dagger,  revolver,  and  bowie-knife,  and 
commenced  his  journey  Wild-Westward 
by  travelling  from  London  to  Liverpool, 
is  another  instance  of  this  fascination. 

Not  long  since  two  youngsters  disap- 
peared from  Hull,  and  it  was  suspected 
that  they  had  made  their  way  to  Liver- 
pool. A  detective  on  their  track  stopped 
the  two  runaways  as  they  were  leaving  a 
shipping  office  where  they  had  taken  pas- 
sage for  Texas.  They  had  evidently  made 
up  their  minds  to  embark  on  a  regular 
buccaneering  expedition,  as  they  were 
fully  armed  with  revolvers,  daggers,  and 
large  knives,  and  were  provided  with 
watches  and  money. 

But  it  is  sea-adventures  that  are  natu- 
rally more  attractive  to  the  youths  of  this 
country  than  the  exploits  of  hunters, 
scouts,  or  cowboys.  Few  young  would-be 
Crusoes  show  such  determination  in  run- 
ning away  to  sea  as  the  Birkenhead  boy, 
who,  when  only  five  years  old,  hid  himself 
away  on  board  a  Dublin  steamer,  and 
afterwards  stowed  away  to  Ireland  five 
times.  He  was  also  caught  on  board 
the  Isle  of  Man  steamers.  He  then  dis- 
appeared, and  it  was  found  that  he  had 
stowed  away  on  the  City  of  Chester,  and 
had  gone  to  New  York.  There  he  was 
captured  and  sent  home.  Although  only 
eight  years  old,  his  mother  is  in  constant 
fear  he  will  run  away  again.  Some  months 
ago  he  stowed  away  on  one  of  the  Hall 
line  boats,  such  is  his  love  for  the  sea. 
He  is  a  sharp,  promising  boy,  though  a 
regular  rambler,  and  the  magistrate,  to 
whom  the  mother  had  applied  for  advice, 
gave  him  a  chance  of  behaving  better  by 
making  him  return  to  school. 

But  some  of  these  youths  were  quite 
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eclipsed  in  daring  recklessness  by  a  fish- 
erman's son,  a  youngster  in  his  teens, 
who  rowed  a  boat  from  a  harbor  on  the 
south  coast  of  England,  and  calmly  pro- 
ceeded to  board  a  pilot  cutter  that  at  the 
time  had  no  watch  on  board.  Although  it 
was  blowing  hard,  he  managed  to  hoist 
the  sails,  and  before  long  was  flying  down 
the  Channel.  It  was  a  couple  of  days  or 
so  ere  he  was  discovered,  through  the 
boat  being  observed  to  behave  in  rather 
an  unseamanlike  manner,  albeit  the  youth 
had  handled  her  wonderfully  all  things 
considered.  What  his  feelings  were  dur- 
ing those  hours  of  solitary  cruising,  we  do 
not  know,  nor  how  he  managed  to  feed, 
keep  watch,  sleep,  and  navigate  ail  by 
himself;  but  boys  have  an  extraordinary 
faculty  for  enjoying  themselves  whenever 
there  is  a  spice  of  danger  or  hardship. 
However,  his  happiness  was  no  doubt 
complete  when  he  observed  the  sails  of 
the  pursuing  pilot-boats  which  eventually 
appeared  in  his  wake.  Before  they  over- 
hauled and  brought  him  back,  he  would 
probably  at  the  time  enjoy  all  the  excite- 
ment of  fancying  he  commanded  a  crack 
piratical  craft,  and  was  crowding  all  sail 
to  escape  a  squadron  of  men-of-war. 

But  as  curious  an  adventure  of  boy  voy- 
agers is  that  with  which  we  conclude. 
One  foggy  nijjht  a  Thames  police  galley 
was  pulling  oft  the  shore  of  North  Green- 
wich, when  the  inspector  in  charge  made 
out  a  boat  in  the  mist  which  seemed  to 
be  in  inexperienced  hands.  On  running 
alongside  the  boat,  she  was  found  to  con- 
tain four  bovs,  none  of  whom  were  over 
fifteen  years  of  age.  It  was  a  late  hour  in 
December  for  lads  to  be  amusing  them- 
selves in  a  small  craft,  so  the  inspector 
asked  them  what  they  were  doing  there. 
The  boys  said  they  had  been  lost  in 
the  fog,  which  was  very  dense  about  this 
time,  and  further  added,  that  they  had 
come  from  Blackfriars,  and  were  making 
their  way  to  Gravcsend,  when  they  lost 
their  bearings.  Some  parcels  were  ob- 
served in  the  boat,  and  the  inspector  in- 
quired what  was  in  them.  They  replied 
that  one  contained  biscuits,  but  they  did 
not  know  what  was  in  the  others.  On  this 
the  inspector  opened  the  parcels,  and 
among  other  things  found  a  pistol,  a  quan- 
tity of  bullets,  some  powder  in  a  flask,  a 
box  of  percussion  caps,  a  quantity  of  bis- 
cuits, a  box  of  stationery,  a  packet  of 
candles  and  some  matches,  a  teapot,  a 
teakettle,  a  lock  with  fittings,   a  bullet- 


mould,  a  small  compass,  a  song-book,  and 
several  copies  of  boys'  illustrated  serials. 
On  one  of  the  lads  was  found  a  revolver ; 
and,  strangest  of  all  —  since  it  revealed 
the  project  of  the  youths  — in  the  pocket 
of  another  of  them  was  found  a  letter 
ready  for  posting,  addressed  to  the  lad*s 
parents,  and  telling  them  that  he  and  his 
companions  were  off  for  a  voyage  to  Aus- 
tralia. Thus  it  appeared  that  this  small 
fogbound  boat  in  charge  of  four  boys  was 
actually  on  her  way  to  the  other  side  of 
the  world  when  encountered  by  the  police 
galley.  The  adventure  finisned  in  the 
unromantic  precincts  of  a  police  station  ; 
but  as  the  affair  proved  to  be  merely  a 
boyish  freak,  the  lads  were  cautioned 
against  such  foolishness  and  discharged. 

The  "  penny-dreadful "  portion  of  the 
lK)at*s  equipment  probably  accounted  for 
this  attempted  voyage ;  but  one  would 
think  boys  of  their  ages,  however  ignorant, 
could  scarcely  imagine  that  Australia  was 
to  he  reached  in  a  small  open  row-boat. 
After  this  exploit,  it  will  be  hard  to  know 
where  to  draw  the  line  at  youthful  cre- 
dulity. These  lads  being  armed  with  a 
pistol,  suggests  their  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  pirates,  and  their  resolution  to 
cover  themselves  with  glory  by  rescuing 
lovely  captives  from  the  whiskered  vil- 
lains plunder-stored  cave.s.  We  can  im- 
agine their  secret  and  eager  consultations, 
and  self-denial  in  saving  their  pocket- 
money,  ere  their  preparations  were  com- 
plete. But  what  ideas  could  these  boys 
have  of  the  awful  distance  and  dangers  of 
the  projected  voyage  in  a  small  wherry, 
unprovided  even  with  fresh  water?  Their 
sheer  incapacity  to  grasp  in  the  faintest 
degree  the  character  of  their  insane  proj- 
ect is  enough  to  make  one  class  these 
boys  with  lunatics,  did  we  not  remember 
that  in  youth,  romance  goes  first  and 
preparations  are  entirely  secondary.  The 
sentiment  of  adventure  is  a  passion  in 
youth.  Romance  leads  the  way,  and  en- 
thusiasm smiles  on  the  cold  suggestions 
of  foresight  and  prudence.  Is  it  not  some- 
times as  well  that  it  should  be  so?  and 
though  we  laugh  at  such  childish  expe- 
ditions, may  not  the  enthusiasm  which 
undertakes  them  prove  the  germ  of  the 
same  old  spirit  which  animated  the  death- 
defying  adventurers  who  have  made  this 
country  renowned,  and  to  whose  names 
on  the  roll  of  fame  we  can  point  with  pride 
and  triumph  ? 
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From  St  James's  Gazette. 
OLD   NAVAL   FAMILIES. 

Thursday  was  the  anniversary  of  Rod- 
ney's great  victory  over  Count  de  Grasse 
off  Dominica.  Many  changes  have  oc- 
curred since  the  12th  of  April,  1782;  and, 
as  one  looks  down  the  list  of  British  ves- 
sels that  fought  on  that  day,  one  finds 
many  historical  names  that  no  longer  fig- 
ure in  the  roll  of  the  navy.  The  Montague, 
Barfleur,  Yarmouth,  Royal  Oak,  Centaur, 
Bedford,  Russell,  Namur,  Torbay,  and 
Nonsuch,  with  others,  have  vanished  ;  and 
the  Monarch,  Ajax,  .Agamemnon,  and  Her- 
cules of  to-day  are  very  different  from 
their  namesakes  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Yet  the  men  who  fought  these  vessels 
seem,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  to 
have  been  members  of  the  same  stocks 
which  in  1888  provide  the  country  with 
some  of  its  best  naval  officers.  There 
were  thirty-six  English  line-of -battle  ships 
engaged  in  Rodney's  action.  Of  their  cap- 
tains, all,  save  about  half  a  dozen,  bear 
names  which  are  still  well  represented  in 
the  service.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  more 
striking  proof  of  the  persistency  of  the 
naval  spirit  in  certain  families  than  that 
which  may  be  deduced  from  a  comparison 
of  the  Navy  List  of  1782  with  that  of  1888, 
and  from  an  inquiry  into  the  relationship 
that  exists  between  officers  of  the  same 
name  who  figure  in  both  lists.  We  have  no 
space  for  genealogical  details  ;  but  it  may 
be  worth  while  briefly  to  indicate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  families  of  our  old  sea- 
dogs  still  contribute  to  the  officering  of 
our  ships  of  war. 

First  in  the  line  of  battle  on  April  12, 
1782,  was  the  Royal  Oak,  Captain  Thomas 
Burnett.  Three  of  his  relatives  are  now 
on  the  active  and  retired  lists.  Next  came 
the  Alfred,  whose  captain,  William  Bayne, 
had  fallen  in  the  preliminary  action  on 
April  9.  The  name  of  the  actual  com- 
mander of  the  ship  in  the  action  of  the  12th 
does  not  appear.  Third  in  the  line  was 
the  Montague,  Captain  George  Bowen, 
one  of  whose  descendants  is  on  the  pres- 
ent active  list  as  a  fleet  paymaster.  Fourth 
came  the  Yarmouth,  Captain  Anthony 
Parry.  Several  members  of  his  family 
have  always  figured  in  the  list  during  the 
past  century,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have 
highly  distinguished  themselves.  Captain 
Samuel  Granston  Goodall  commanded  the 
fifth  ship,  the  Valiant.  There  is  still  a 
Goodall  in  the  service.  The  Barfleur,  the 
flagship  of  the  starboard  division  of  the 
fleet,  came  next.  Her  captain  was  John 
Knight ;  the  rear  admiral  was  Sir  Samuel 


(afterwards  Viscount)  Hood.  Several 
members  of  both  families  serve  her  Maj- 
esty still.  The  other  captains  of  the  star- 
board division  were  —  Francis  Reynolds, 
of  the  Monarch ;  Sir  James  Wallace,  of 
the  Warrior ;  Alexander  Sutherland,  of 
the  Belliqueux;  John  Inglefield  of  the 
Centaur,  Robert  Linzee  of  the  Magnifi- 
cent, and  George  Wilkinson  of  the  Prince 
William.  Linzee  is  the  only  one  of  these 
families  that  is  now  unrepresented  in  the 
navy.  The  flag  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  flew  in  the  Formidable,  whose  cap- 
tain was  John  Symons.  The  name  Rod- 
ney is  now  to  be  found  only  in  the  Royal 
Marines,  but  several  descendants  and 
relatives  of  Captain  Symons  are  ornaments 
of  the  navy  to  this  day.  The  other  cap- 
tains of  ships  of  the  centre  division  whose 
names  survive  in  the  service  were  Charles 
Inglis,  of  the  St.  Albans ;  R.  Fanshawe,  of 
the  Namur ;  Allan  Gardner,  of  the  Duke ; 
Benjamin  Caldwell,  of  the  Agamemnon; 
Charles  Buckner,  of  the  Proth^e ;  Henry 
Savage,  of  the  Hercules ;  and  Samuel 
Thompson,  of  the  America.  The  flagship 
of  the  port  division  bore  the  flag  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Francis  S.  Drake.  There  were 
Drakes  in  the  service  in  1588,  1688,  and 
1788,  and  the  family  is  still  represented  in 
it ;  but  the  family  of  the  flagship^s  cap- 
tain, Charles  Knatchbull,  seems  to  have 
now  deserted  the  sea.  Among  the  names 
of  the  other  captains  of  this  division  we 
find  James  Saumarcz,  Robert  Barber, 
William  Blair,  James  Williams,  George 
Balfour,  William  Truscott,  Charles 
Thompson,  Samuel  Cornish,  and  Taylor 
Penny.  All  these  surnames  are  still  borne 
in  the  navy  by  relatives  and  descendants 
of  the  officers  who  fought  with  Rodney. 

What  is  true  of  the  captains  who  fought 
in  1782  is  true,  to  almost  the  same  ex- 
tent, of  all  the  great  sea-warriors  of  the 
last  century,  and  even  of  the  seventeenth 
as  well.  There  is  scarcely  one  some  mem- 
ber of  whose  family  does  not  still  serve 
his  sovereign  in  the  navy  or  Royal  Ma- 
rines. Our  fleets  are  still  officered  by 
Ansons,  Barringtons,  Benbows,  Black- 
woods,  Blakes,  Brentons,  Byngs,  By- 
rons.  Cavendishes,  Cochranes,  Dampiers, 
Deanes,  Drakes,  Gardners,  Haddocks, 
Hardys,  Hawkinses,  Hoods,  *Hothams, 
Howes,  Keppels,  Leakes,  Monks,  Mus- 
graves,  Napiers,  Nelsons,  Norrises,  Park- 
ers, Rodneys,  Saumarezes,  Stopfords,  and 
Troubridges ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  believe  that  with  these  names,  all  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  active  list^ 
much  of  the  old  spirit  survives. 
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From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
RUSKIN'S   FORGE. 

Riding  along  on  my  bicycle  from  Sev- 
enoaks  to  London  I  passecl  throuji^h  Farn- 
ingham.  At  once  it  entered  the  mind  that 
Orpington  was  close  at  hand.  Why 
should  I  not  turn  down  that  narrow  dint- 
strewn  lane  and  see  the  place  where  Ras- 
kin's forge  stands  ?  The  rain  is  coming 
down  ;  shelter  will  be  welcome  for  a  time. 
I  may  iill  up  the  moments  as  well  as  fill 
up  gaps  in  the  assortment  of  Ruskin*s 
works  on  my  bookshelves.  Curiosity  and 
interest  moved  the  handle  of  my  machine. 

**  You  will  be  sure  to  see  Sunnyside  on 
the  right  hand,  a  little  way  down,"  said  a 
dweller  in  those  parts.  I  nearly  passed 
it,  however.  Then  I  went  into  a  sort  of 
farmyard  and  shouted  to  some  one  I  could 
hear  moving  about  to  tell  me  which  was 
the  house.  **  The  first  on  the  left  hand, 
sir."  It  is  a  small,  plain  structure  of  do- 
mestic Gothic,  with  what  appeared  to  be 
a  low  outhouse  at  the  side.  "  Sunnyside  " 
is  on  the  gateway,  so  I  approach. 

A  gardener,  who  was  at  work  in  the 
place  where  Mr.  Allen  grows  his  famous 
roses  and  cabbages,  takes  charge  of  my 
bicycle  and  places  it  in  shelter  among  a 
number  of  tricycles.  Evidently  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Aliens  are  of  the  wandering 
cyclist  race. 

Here  is  Mr.  Allen  himself,  coming  from 
what  appears  to  be  but  an  outhouse.  He 
leads  me  into  his  dwelling,  and,  ascer- 
taining the  object  of  my  visit,  soon  hands 
me  a  list  of  Ruskin's  publications,  from 
which  I  select  eight  or  nine  works. 
Then,  when  he  finds  what  a  philo-Rus- 
kinite  I  am,  he  leads  the  way  into  his 
drawing-room  and  becomes  communica- 
tive. 

"  Those  pictures  over  the  fireplace  are 
all  by  Ruskin.  That  is  Abbeville  Cathe- 
dral, and  about  that  piece  there  is  this 
Lict  of  interest.  You  see,  by  careful  in- 
spection, that  it  has  been  cut  at  top  and 
bottom.  Years  ago,  when  Ruskin  was 
lecturing  at  Oxford,  I  bought  of  him  the 
central  part.  It  is  better  finished  than 
the  outside.  He  had  evidently  cut  off 
the  part  he  had  not  had  time  to  finish. 
But  ten  years  after  I  had  bought  the  pic- 
ture I  received  one  morning  from  him  the 
rejected  part,  with  these  words,  *  I  send 
you  the  rag  of  the  drawing  that  hangs  in 
your  room.  It  belongs  to  you.*  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  a  wonderful  memory,  you  see, 
as  well  as  great  conscientiousness."  Thus 
spake  my  informant. 

Between  two  monochromes  hangs  a  bit 
of  water-color  by  Ruskin,  a  view  of  what 


he  sees  every  morning  from  his  own 
room.  It  is  a  small  picture  of  "  morning 
breaking  along  the  Coniston  lake,  and  the 
mists  motionless  and  grey  beneath  the 
rose  of  the  moorland.**  Another  piece  done 
by  Ruskin  when  only  fifteen  years  old,  and 
bearing  his  signature  as  well  as  that  of 
his  father,  is  of  greater  interest.  This  is 
a  bit  of  pen-drawing  of  Fribourg,  and  the 
finish  is  certainly  excjuisite.  There  are 
other  choice  pictures  in  the  room,  some 
by  Rooke,  and  bought  specially  by  the 
advice  of  Ruskin,  but  of  these  we  linger 
not  to  speak.  Our  conversation  turns  on 
the  way  in  which  the  owner  of  "Sunny- 
side "  came  to  be  Ruskin's  publisher.  It 
seems  that  it  was  through  attending  some 
of  his  lectures,  and  then  doing  weU  some 
work  for  him  that  he  came  to  have  the 
honor  of  being  the  manager  of  his  forge. 

"  Men  said  it  was  publishing  in  the  mid- 
die  of  a  country  field  instead  of  Pater- 
noster Row.  Many  implied  that  it  could 
not  succeed.  Some  said  I  was  an  expen- 
sive luxury  to  Mr.  Ruskin ;  but  I  contrive 
to  send  him  ;^4,ooo  a  year  as  his  share  of 
profit  on  the  business.  He  simply  pays 
me  a  commission  on  sales.  Of  course, 
he  has  his  work  done  as  he  likes.  We 
use  only  hand-made  paper,  and  the  books 
are  properly  sewn  and  bound.  The  print- 
ing is  done  with  the  blackest  of  ink,  and 
the  engravings  with  the  greatest  care. 
There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  using  good,  honest  Frankfort 
black  ink  and  other  rubbish.  Moreover, 
I  gee  a  good  result  because  I  pay  fairly 
and  fully.  If  a  man  is  cut  down  in  price 
he  has  to  take  three  impressions  of  an 
engraving  in  the  time  it  would  take  to  do 
one.  Look  at  those  engravings,  done  evi- 
dently by  a  man  working  rapidly  accord* 
ing  to  some  contract  Now  took  at  these 
done  by  a  man  who  knows  that  his  only 
duty  is  to  do  the  best  he  can  with  the  en* 
graving." 

I  could  not  but  assent  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  mighty  difference  in  the  shaq^ 
ness,  finish,  and  depth  of  the  latter.  Ras- 
kin's reason  for  his  apparently  strange 
publishing  freak  was  apparent  at  once. 
He  himself  gives  a  still  further  explana* 
tion  in  **  Fors  Clavigera,"  the  first  publica- 
tion that  the  ''  field  publisher  "issued after 
Smith  and  Elder  had  been  forsaken.  "It 
costs  me  ;^  10  to  print  one  thousand  cop- 
ies,'' wrote  Mr.  Ruskin,  *'andj£5  more  to 
give  you  a  picture ;  and  a  penny  off  my 
^d.  to  send  you  the  book.  A  thousand 
sixpences  are  £;i^.  When  you  have 
bought  a  thousand  *  Fors '  of  me  I  shall 
have,  therefore,  £^i  for  my  trouble,  and 
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my  single  shopman,  Mr.  Allen,  £s  ^^r  his. 
We  won't  work  for  less,  either  of  us.  And 
I  mean  to  sell  all  my  large  t>ooks  hence* 
forward  in  the  same  way,  well  printed, 
well  bonnd,  and  at  a  fixed  price  ;  and  the 
trade  may  charge  a  proper  and  acknowl- 
edged profit  for  retailing  the  book.  Then 
tbe  public  will  know  what  they  are  about, 
and  so  will  tradesmen.  I,  the  first  pro- 
ducer, answer  to  the  best  of  my  power 
for  the  quality  of  the  book,  paper,  bind- 
ing, eloquence,  and  all ;  the  retail  dealer 
charges  what  he  ought  to  charge,  openly ; 
and  if  tbe  public  do  not  choose  to  give  it 
tliey  can't  get  the  book.  That  is  what  I 
call  legitimate  business." 

About  seventeen  years  ago  Mr.  Ruskin 
thus  struck  out  a  new  way  of  publishing, 
and  he  has  succeeded  in  his  aim.  His 
works  for  a  while  dropped  out  of  the 
course  of  ordinary  trade,  but  the  public 
found  out  where  tfiey  were  to  be  obtained 
and  sent  for  them.  Of  course  also  in 
America  they  were  published  by  pirating 
houses,  and  many  found  their  way  in  a 
contraband  fashion  to  England. 

Ruskin,  like  all  authors,  detests  the 
book-pirates,  and  he  endently  dislikes 
foreign  translators.  Only  a  week  or  two 
ago  he  wrote,  telling  a  man  who  asked  per- 
mission to  translate  his  works,  to  let  them 
alone.  He  believes,  as  another  said,  that 
"  every  man  suffers  by  translation  except 
bishops."  He  intimated  that  every  nation 
has  enough  good  authors  to  occupy  its 
thoughts,  and  that  men  who  want  to  un- 
derstand authors  outside  their  own  land 
had  better  learn  the  language  of  the  author 
they  wish  to  read ;  that  then  they  will  not 
be  so  likely  to  misunderstand  him. 

There  are  sixty-four  different  works  of 
Ruskin.  These  are  all  kept  in  clean 
brown-paper  wrappers,  labelled  and  piled 
up  among  the  rafters  of  the  out-house 
work  shop.  I  was  surprised  when  told 
that  in  that  outhouse  was  nearly  ^£28,000 
worth  of  books.  Over  these  one  son  of 
Mr.  Allen  has  charge.  He  attends  to  the 
orders  and  their  despatch.  In  the  next 
room  are  two  daughters,  one  attending  to 
accounts,  another  stitching  leaves  to- 
gether. Up-stairs  a  younger  son  is  busy 
at  an  engraving.  The  establishment  is 
not  large.  None  are  ashamed  of  their 
work;  none  are  wearied  in  it.  The  print- 
ing is  done  by  a  London  firm,  and  the 
binding  also.  Some  of  the  engravings 
also  are  entrusted  to  one  on  whom  reliance 
can  be  placed. 

When  I  looked  at  some  of  the  engrav- 
ings my  informant  himself  had  produced 
I  did  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Ruskin  values 


the  **  field  publisher.**  In  "  Modem  Paint- 
ers "  reference  is  made  by  the  author  to 
Mr.  G.  Allen's  **  accurate  line  studies  from 
nature."  He,  too,  has  produced  nearly  all 
the  engravings  in  Ruskin's  later  wt>rks, 
from  the  *•  Oxford  Lectures  "  to  **  Pr«te- 
rita."  Taking  up  some  plates  in  the  en- 
graving-room, I  was  shown  how  they  were 
battered  and  bent  so  that  they  '*  should  not 
be  used  again,  or  find  their  way  to  .Amer- 
ica, to  be  worked  ov^r  and  o\*er  again  in 
producing  cheap  copies."  Others  also 
were  shown  which,  although  in  use  since 
**  Modem  Painters  "  were  first  issued,  still, 
by  careful  working  and  a  little  retouching, 
give  forth  copies  as  perfect  almost  as 
those  in  the  earliest  volumes. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  con- 
sented to  a  reissue  in  complete  form  of  the 
"Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture."  "The 
Stones  of  Venice,"  and  the  **  Modern 
Painters."  They  are  very  much  cheaper 
than  those  volumes  which  are  only  to  be 
obtained  in  some  second-hand  bookshops, 
and  for  which  almost  fabulous  prices  are 
charged.  I  can  bear  witness  —  having 
compared  a  large  copy  of  the  first  men- 
tioned which  I  bought  with  one  of  the 
first  ever  issued  —  that  the  painting  and 
engraving  of  those  now  being  sent  forth 
have  suffered  no  deterioration ;  no  won- 
der, for  two  hundred  pounds  have  been 
paid  for  working  the  lithos  of  "  The  Stones 
of  Venice." 

"  Sesame  and  Lilies  "  is  the  most  favor- 
ite book;  and  five  hundred  copies  were 
issued  in  the  month  of  January.  The 
School  Boards  buy  many  copies  of  Rus- 
kin's  works,  for  prizes.  The  favorite  with 
them  is  "  The  King  of  the  Golden  River." 

The  amount  of  paper  used  for  Ruskin*s 
works  varies  considerably.  In  1885  the 
new  edition  of  "  The  Stones  of  Venice  " 
consumed  over  ten  tons  of  paper.  It  is 
expected  that  more  than  twenty  tons  will 
be  consumed  bv  the  new  and  complete 
edition  of"  Modern  Painters." 

On  the  day  of  my  visit  Mr.  Allen  was 
busy  trying  to  enlarge  his  borders,  and  to 
put  hot-water  pipes  to  keep  the  valuable 
stock  in  his  warehouse  at  an  equable  tem- 
perature. Of  course  the  well-known  costly 
bindings  of  purplish  calf  might  easily  be 
spoiled. 

The  publisher  is  glad  to  speak  of  how 
the  opposition  to  Mr.  Ruskin*s  plan  has 
been  overcome.  The  booksellers  at  one 
time  refused  to  sell  his  works.  Even  a 
well-known  firm  at  Oxford  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Allen  :  "  We  have 
received  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's  works  in  due  course,  but  must  de- 
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cline  any  more  on  the  same  terms,  and  we 
shall  not  only  not  have  his  books  on  our 
table,  but  shall  decline  to  give  any  infor- 
mation how  they  are  to  be  obtained.  The 
arrangement  is  not  only  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, but  absurd  in  the  highest  degree." 

Mr.  Ruskin  replied  to  this  in  these 
terms  :  "The  injury  done  me  by  the  non 
exposition  of  books  on  your  table  will  of 
course  be  grave,  but  I  am  already  accus- 
tomed to  a  modest  way  of  life,  and  must 
contract  my  expenses  accordingly.  Of 
the  degree  of  incivility  with  which,  under 
given  circumstances,  it  is  advisable  to 
treat  your  customers  you  alone  can  judge, 
but  respecting  the  absurdity  or  rationality 
of  the  mode  of  sale  I  adopt,  there  must,  I 
conceive,  be  two  opinions." 

This  firm  was  not  alone  in  their  oppo- 
sition. Moreover,  certain  reviewers,  be- 
cause Mr.  Ruskin  did  not  advertise, 
neglected  to  notice  the  issue  of  the  works, 
but  at  this  he  only  smiled.  Said  Mr.  Al- 
len :  "  You  know  the  people  will  have  a 
good  thing.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  a  good  author. 
We  put  in  good  work,  and  it  pays  in  the 
long  run." 

The  battle  is  a  drawn  battle,  however. 


A  compromise  has  been  effected  by  Mr. 
Allen^s  advice.  The  booksellers  now  re- 
ceive ten  per  cent,  on  each  volume.  No 
"thirteen  to  the  dozen"  are  given.  No 
credit  is  allowed.  No  extra  profit  is 
therefore  needed  to  cover  bad  debts.  The 
post-office  is  used  largely  as  carrier.  The 
booksellers  now  send  readily  for  ordered 
volumes,  and  the  Oxford  firm,  once  so  op- 

f>osed  to  Ruskin's  plan,  is  now  among  the 
argest  purchasers. 

When  I  came  from  "  Sunnyside "  the 
sun  had  not  broken  out,  but  the  rain  had 
ceased  ;  and  although  the  roads  were  Dot 
very  inviting  to  a  cyclist,  I  yet  pressed 
on. 

Passing  away  from  this  charming  rural 
spot,  glancing  at  the  Kentish  hills,  and 
over  the  wide  landscape,  over  winter- 
browned  woods  as  far  as  the  Knockbolt 
Beeches,  I  go  on  to  the  "little  village,** 
London. 

As  the  shades  of  a  wintry  evenine  gath- 
ered I  reached  home,  and  thence  looked 
back  with  pleasure  to  the  place  of  which 
I  had  often  heard,  and  where  stood  the 
forge  whence  so  many  brilliant  literary 
sparks  are  scintillating  all  the  world  over. 

Frederick  Hastings. 


An  interesting  experiment  in  the  planting 
of  waste  saline  tracts  in  India  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Maries,  superintendent  of  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Maharajah  of  Durbhunga.  The 
results  have  been  communicated  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  IJcngal,  and  are  con- 
tained in  the  last  report  of  the  director.  Mr. 
Maries  says  that  six  years  ago,  when  he  went 
to  Durbhunga,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  patches  of  saline  soil,  on  some  of  which 
not  even  weeds  would  grow.  lie  dug  the  soil 
to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  planted  it  thickly 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season  with 
trees  which  had  been  grown  in  pots  till  they 
were  about  three  feet  high.  In  three  years 
the  ground  was  filled  with  roots,  and  to  all 
appearances  the  salt  had  gone.  When  the 
trees  were  thinned  out  last  year,  leaving  only 
the  best,  the  ground  was  found  to  be  in  cood 
condition.  Similar  cxj>eriments  have  been 
carried  out  in  other  places,  and  now  Mr. 
Maries  has  s])lcndid  plantains  growing  on  soil 
which  a  few  years  ago  would  not  even  grow  a 
weed.  He  employed  various  kinds  of  trees 
in  his  reclaiming  operations,  but  he  says  that 
the  best  were  the  In^ii  saman^  or  rain-trees, 
and  the  Alhizzia  procera.  The  former  is  val- 
uable as  producing  an  enormous  quantity  of 
surface-feeding  roots,  and  these  decaying  yearly 
leave  a  rich  vegetable  deposit  on  the  soil. 
The  trees  soon  completely  change  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil.  The  timber  is  excellent  for 
fuel,  and  the  trees  bear  lopping  well.     It  is 


such  an  enormous  water-absorber  that  it  would 
most  probably  be  very  useful  in  swampr 
places  as  a  fever  preventive,  like  the  willow 
which  is  planted  in  China  around  the  villages 
in  the  rice  districts.  Nature. 


Giant  Magnets. — The  EUctricai 
learns  that  '*some  very  interesting  experi- 
ments have  been  carried  out  in  America  with 
two  immense  magnets  made  from  two  large 
Rodman  guns.  A  crowbar  which  was  ap- 
plied to  the  magnet  required  the  comMned 
force  of  four  strong  men  to  tear  it  away.  A 
handful  of  tacks  thrown  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion immediately  flew  back  and  attached  them- 
selves to  the  magnet.  Several  fifteen-inch 
cannon  balls,  solid,  and  as  much  as  a  strong 
man  could  lift,  were  held  suspended  in  the 
air,  one  under  the  other.  The  most  amusing 
experiment  was  made  with  a  sledce  hammer. 
When  one  tried  to  wield  it  in  a  uirectioo  Of^ 
posite  to  the  magnet,  he  felt  as  thoush  he 
were  trying  to  hit  a  blow  with  a  long  feather  in 
a  gale  of  wind.  Another  curious  test  was 
made  with  a  number  of  carpenter's  spikes. 
A  spike  was  put  lengthwise  on  the  end  of  the 
magnet,  then  another  spike  was  attached  to 
the  first  and  so  on,  until  a  line  of  them  stood 
straight  out  from  the  magnet  at  least  four  teC 
in  length." 
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SALVE,  CAPUT  CRUENTATUM,  ETC. 


[NoTB.  —  The  original  of  this  hymn  i»by  St.  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux.  I  have  attempted  to  preserve  something 
of  its  rhymes  and  rhythm.  Regarding  the  rhythm,  I 
may  mention  here  that  the  late  Kev.  Hugh  Pearson, 
Canon  of  Windsor^  once  told  me  that  Lord  Tennyson 
had  remarked  to  him  upon  the  peculiar  impressiyeness 
of  the  change  from  trochaic  to  iambic  measure  in  the 
fifth  and  tenth  lines  of  each  stanza.  Paul  Gerhard 
based  his  German  hymnj  *'0  Haupt  vol!  Blut  und 
Wunden"  (part  of  which  was  sung  at  the  funeral  of 
Kaiser  WilhelmV,  on  the  Latin  ;  and  this  German  ver- 
sion has  been  followed  with  more  or  less  exactness  by 
English  translators.  But  St.  Bernard's  metrical  system 
has  not  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  imitated 
in  any  transcript  from  the  original.  —  J.  A.  S.] 

SALVE,   CAPUT  CRUENTATUM. 

Hail  to  thee,  thou  head  of  mourning, 
Crowned  with  thorns  for  pain  and  scorning ; 
Mocked  and  bleeding,  broken,  wounded, 
Spat  upon,  by  foes  surrounded; 

Bruised  with  the  rod's  indignity  I 
Hail  to  thee,  from  whose  resplendent 
Face  hath  fled  the  light  transcendent  I 
1^,  thy  splendor  paling,  pining  I 
Thou,  before  whose  awful  shining 

Heaven's  cohorts  quake  and  bow  the  knee  I 

All  thv  strength,  thy  bloom,  have  faded: 
Who  fiath  thus  thy  state  degraded? 
Death  upon  thv  brow  is  written ; 
See  the  wan,  worn  limbs,  the  smitten 

Breast  hanging  on  the  cruel  tree  1 
Thus  despised,  thus  desecrated, 
Thus  in  dying  desolated. 
Slain  for  me  of  sinners  vilest. 
Loving  Lord,  on  me  thou  smilest ; 

Shine  forth,  bright  face,  and  strengthen  me  1 

In  thv  passion  do  not  scorn  me, 
Gentle  Shepherd,  who  hast  borne  me ; 
From  whose  mouth  I  drank  the  healing 
Draught  of  milk  and  honey,  stealing 

Far  sweeter  than  all  sweets  that  oe  1 
I  have  sinned ;  yet  do  not  spurn  me  1 
From  thy  side  tnou  shalt  not  turn  me  I 
While  death's  shades  are  round  thee  closing. 
Lean  upon  my  breast,  reposing 

Here  in  my  arms,  thy  head  on  me  I 

Oh,  to  share  with  thee  the  anguish 
Of  thy  cross,  with  thee  to  languish. 
In  thy  sacred  wounds  to  hide  me  1 
From  thy  cross  do  not  divide  me  I 

Down  at  its  foot  I'll  die  with  thee  1 
To  thy  bitter  death  and  tender. 
Dearest  Lord,  these  thanks  I  render ; 
jesu,  mild  and  piteous,  hear  me. 
Hear  thy  servant's  praver,  be  near  me. 

Lest  death  without  t^ee  fall  on  me  I 

When  the  word  goes  forth  for  dying, 

Listen  to  mv  lonely  crying : 

In  death's  dreadful  hour  delay  not; 

Jesu,  come,  be  swift  and  stay  not ; 
Protect  mc,  save,  and  set  me  free  I 

When  by  thee  my  soul  is  bidden, 

Let  not  then  thy  face  be  hidden  I 

Lover,  whom  'tis  life  to  cherish. 

Shine,  and  leave  me  not  to  perish  1 
Bend  from  thy  cross  and  succor  me  I 
Specutor.     John  Addington  Symonds. 


THE  QUIET  STREAM. 

Seven  miles  I  drove  to  find  a  stream 
That  leaped  its  rocks  amons ; 

But  I  found  only  one  that  made 
A  little  lulling  song. 

O'er  the  pebbly  shallows  soft  it  ran, 

And  in  its  quiet  breast, 
The  fresh-born  bcechen  leaves  of  May 

Were  mirrored  and  at  rest 

Among  its  little  island  stones 

The  water  birds  were  gay, 
And  all  the  trees  along  the  banks 

Bent  down  to  see  it  play. 

And  I  remember  her  whose  life. 

So  many  years  ago. 
Beside  my  restless  heart  was  wont 

In  quietude  to  flow. 

Her  voice  was  even,  and  her  soul 

Reflected  love,  and  where 
She  moved  in  grace,  the  hearts  of  all 

Bent  down  to  look  at  her. 

Oh  happy  hour  in  which  I  thought 

Of  one  so  sweet  and  wise ; 
And  blessed  be  the  stream  that  made 

Her  memory  arise. 

Stopford  B&OOKl. 


SPRING  IS  NOT  DEAD. 
I. 

Snow  on  the  earth,  though  March  is  well-iiigh 
over; 
Ice  on  the  flood : 
Fingers  of  frost,  where  late  the  hawthorn 
cover 
Burgeoned  with  bud  I 
Yet  in  the  drift  the  patient  primrose  hiding. 
Yet  in  the  stream  the  glittering  troutlet  gikU 

ing, 
Yet  from  the  root  the  sap  still  upward  spring* 

ing, 
Yet  overhead  one  faithful  skylark  singingy 
**  Spring  is  not  deaa." 

n. 

Brows  fringed  with  white,  the  furrowed  brows 
of  sorrow. 
Cheeks  pale  with  care, 
Pulses  of  pain  that  throb  from  night  to  moi^ 
row, 
Hearts  of  despair ! 
Oh!    yet    take  comfort,  still   your   joy  ap- 
proaches ; 
Dark  is  the  hour  that  on  the  dawn  encroaches; 
April's  own  smile  shall  yet  succeed  your  siglh 

ing, 
April's  own  song  from  every  copse  come  cry 
ing, 
**  Spring  is  not  dead." 
Specutor.        ALFRED  PERCEVAL  GRAVIS. 
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KASPAR  HAUSER.  451 

From  The  Quarterly  Review.  the  captain  of  the  4th   Squadron  of  Light 

KASPAR  HAUSER.*  Horse  in  Nuremberg.    At  the  same  time 

T,„„„„  .  .    _     .    .        .     .J     .  he    kept    repeating    some    unintelligible 

There  are  certain  mysterious  incidents  ,   *^        \         »    ,  .,**.. 

.    ,  .  »  ...  /        .  ,  .  J      «  words,  or  rather  sounds,  accompanied  with 

in  history  which  may  be  said  to  undergo  *      ,  ,    .  .  \ 

.    ,.     ,  |.  ,.   "^      ^,  .1°  moans  and  tears,  and  signs  of  the  greatest 

periodical  occultations ;  they  appear,  they  ..  ^  t-.  j        »•  1 

'^     .  ,  ,  .,  '.   "^"^      '    .  •'  distress.    These    words,  which  were   re- 

vanish,  and  they  appear  again  :  renewing         ^    ,         .       1    .l    /.    .  j  r  1  •    ir 

^.     ..         ''c     X-       .  ^      \       J       »  peated  so  often  in  the  first  days  of  his  life 

investigation,  refreshing  interest,  and  yet  r    ^t         »^  11 

,     ..      ,    ,         ,  .  .       ,  V.1-  in  Nuremberg  as  to  be  known 


century,  and  of  such  a  kind  was  the  Strang-  ^'"^^  "f^"  «"'  '"«  ^"^^^  ""*'^''  "'    (' 

est  of  all  stories  of  our  day  -  that  of  Kas-  ""f  ^°  •'«<;°'"«  »  "«*«';;  <"■  '™°P^^;  ^*  ™y 

par  Hauser.    We  say  justly  of  our  day,  {''^^"^  «'»»)!  *'*°'  " ^:^f„ "''     (^/°°' 

for  there  must  be  some  still  living  who  know) ;  and.  "^^xx /»««.    (Horse  at  home), 

remember    the    individual    himself;    al-  He  is  stated  to  have  known  about  fifty 

though  the  greater  number  of  this  gener-  sounds -those  only  that  we  have  given 

ation  have  probably  never  heard  of  him.  being  understood,  -  and  to  have  repeated 

This  story  has  been  brought  forward  again  Ji'*™  "'t"^?"^  ^"^  "'"\°^  '•'^"'  ""==">'°f ' 

I               I        I       •4.-?-        ^uf*  The  captain,  to  whom  the  letter  was  ad- 

by  recent  works ;  it  is  time  therefore  to  :          j  ,.      ,    ,            ,      j      r^i 

ascertain  how  far  the  lapse  of  time  has,  '•.''«*''«'*•  ''\«''  "=!°''!  *'  '''""*•    The  worthy 

or  has  not,  contributed  to  clear  away  the  <="'f »   ««.'*5'''  .  V^*^  V'^''8f^'  «'''°  ^*f 

1  •  1    -^  1       1                1       J  ready  to  sink  with  exhaustion,  to  reach 

mystery  in  which  it  has  been  enveloped.  *™/  ^^  **'";!;  V'      ^^t  auo  v  ,  v 

./.,             ».       »           -.^1*                 u  the  house.    Fatigue  and  hunger  were  wnt- 

It  the  narrative  transmitted  to  us  can  be  .    .  .    ^          ^*       ^         ,     1  . 

,  .    ,      .         ..                 .          ,  .  I  ten  in  his  face.    They  brought  him  meat, 

proved  to  be  true,  it  represents  certainly  ,  .  ,   ,             .     ,  .    '         l   ,    . 

f  ^,            *      ^        J-                    «u  *  which  he  put  in  his  mouth,  but  spat  out 

one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  that  .    .       *^  ..      ,        ...           r   f. 

,           .r             J       4.  4     u  again  immediately  with  signs  of  disgust, 

ever  occurred ;   or  if   proved  not  to  be  ^        .            ,  .  "^     ,       1         j  .. 

r  *u     I    ij    4     c  •         4.  For  wine  and  beer  he  showed  the  same 

true,  one  of  the   boldest  of  impostures.  .        .    .  ,    .          «•      j    %        1         « 

,,,       n      J           4              4  I    «u            4  aversion,  but  being  offered    bread    and 

We  will  endeavor  to  present  both  aspects  ,*      ,          j   j      1             1        t,, 

..,,               '^t         TTr4       4i  water,  he  ate   and  drank  eagerly.    The 

as  impartially  as  may  be.     Unfortunately  /v-       .             ^.                   *     *.  u                j 

.         .          V  ^             *  •     .u          r      J  officer  in  question  was  not  at  home  ;  and 

there  is  much  to  regret,  in  the  confused  ,,               ^       , ,         .          u  .. ..     j       -.t 

,  ,             ..  1.  •.   •        1  .  J  u     .u  the  servant,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 

style   in  which  it   is   related  bv  the  one  ,,       ,               j      /r    •                 -i-       4     1 

/         ,     .                    J   .     .u  '          .•     I  the  strange  and  suffering  apparition,  took 

class  of  witnesses,  and  in   the   sceptical  ,  .     ...       *  .1        u        u          1   j 

.  ,      ,...'.        r       J  .     i_     ..  him  to  the  stable,  where  he  sank  down  on 

tone  with  which  it  is  referred  to  by  the  .        •       J          1 

.                                                         ^  some  straw  in  a  deep  sleep. 

°  i?,'^'                        J  •      ,        ij   .           r  As  immediate  instances  of  the  inaccu- 

The  scene  opened  in  the  old   town  of  ,        r     •         •4U    u*  u  *'  •     * 

^^         ,                .1        r.                 r  i.ri  .  racy  and  confusion  with  which  tnis  strange 

Nuremberg  on   the    afternoon    of   Whit-  .J^^^^  ^^^     ^^^^^^            ^e   cited  two 

Monday,  tlie  26th  of  May,   1828.  when  a  jjg^^^^j  ^.^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ,^'t,^^  ^^  t^^ 

shoemaker,  who  lived  in  an  unfrequented  ^^.      ^oth  dated  "from  a  place  near  the 

part  of  the  town,  perceived  a  young  lad  not  g^^^^j^^  f^^^^j^  ^^j^h  ^^3,,  ^e  nameless, 

far  from  h.m  standing  against  a  wa  1  in  a  ,3^3,,    ^.j,^  ^^^^  j^^,^^^^  himself  to  be 

constrained  attitude,   apparently  like   an  ^  poor  day-laborer  xvith  ten  children  of  his 

intoxicated  person  unable  to  control  the  ^     .^.  ^  *u«*  ♦u^  i^^»o  «,^fK«^  u^^ 

J^,  .    ,.    ,        ^                  .  .  own,  and  stated  that  the  lad  s  mother  had 

movement  of  his  l.mbs.     On  approaching  ,^f,  ^^.^  ^^  ^  ^^^.^^  ^^  j,J3  ^^^^^  „„  q^,^ 

him,  the  lad  held  out  a  letter  directed  to  ^^^  ^^^j,^  ,3,^,  but  that  he  had  never  been 

able  to  discover  who  she  was,  and  added 

•  I.  KasPar  Hauser^  nicht  unwakrschtinlich  tin  t.,iii.ij.           ..i.                            i 

Betrii,^er.    Berlin,  1830.  that  thc  lad  wished  to  cutcr  the  army  and 

2.  Caspar   Hauser.      Beispiel  eines    Vtrbrecfuns^  the    SamC   regiment  whcrC    his   father   had 

'^32.                         ^     . .  .      ,^          „  served ;  and  that  he  had  been  taught  to 

3.  Materialien   zur  Geschichte  Kaspar   HauterSy  .       '             .            i»    .   .1        1    ..                      'ii 

vcH^,,»GraAnSranJ,ope.    Heidelberg,  .835.  read  and  writc.     But  the  letter  was    ill- 

4.  EHtkiiiiuniren  fiber  Kaspar  Hauser,  1858.  spclt,  and  marked  by  vulgar  and  brutal 

5.  Kaspar  Hauser,  seine  Lebensgeschuhte.   Von  rhodomontadc,  evidently  intended  to  mis- 

Koib      18S3.  1       1         A            j«         A 

6.  Kaspar    Hauser,   n€ug€sckicktikht   Ltgtnd*.  lead.     According  to  One  vcrsion  it  con- 
Vou  Linde.    1887.  cludcd  thus  :  "  If  you  do  not  want  to  keep 
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liim,  you  may  kill  him,  or  hang  him  up 
the  chimney."  According  to  the  other : 
*'  If  you  do  not  want  to  keep  him,  you 
may  put  him  into  a  lottery,  or  get  rid  of 
him  in  any  way  you  please."  All  this  was 
written  in  German,  and  in  German  char- 
acters. There  was  a  note  enclosed  in  the 
Latin  character,  still  worse  written  and 
spelt,  but  evidently  by  the  same  hand  and 
of  the  same  time  :  •*  The  child  is  already 
baptized.  You  must  give  him  a  sirname 
yourself.  You  must  educate  him.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  Light  Horse.  When 
he  is  seventeen  years  old  send  him  to 
Nuremberg  to  the  regiment  of  Light 
Horse,  for  there  his  father  was.  I  ask  for 
his  education  until  he  is  seventeen.  He 
was  born  the  30th  April,  181 2.  I  am  a 
poor  girl,  and  cannot  support  him."  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  the  counterfeit  character 
of  these  notes.  On  the  captain's  return 
to  his  house  he  could  furnish  no  clue  to 
the  letter,  no  key  to  the  strange  sounds, 
and  throw  no  light  on  his  unexpected  in- 
mate. The  poor  creature  was  therefore, 
with  difficulty,  roused  from  his  sleep,  and 
dragged,  with  many  a  tear  and  groan,  to 
the  police-office.  When  there,  he  was  of 
course  asked  the  usual  questions  —  what 
was  his  name,  what  his  business,  and 
where  his  passport.**  He  continued  to 
utter  the  same  sounds,  though  not  in  the 
sense  of  an  answer,  for  he  evidently  knew 
not  what  question  and  answer  meant. 
And  the  police  as  little  knew  to  what  class 
to  assign  him,  whether  to  that  of  idiot, 
madman,  savage,  or  impostor.  This  last 
conjecture  received  at  least  temporary 
confirmation  from  the  following  circum- 
stance. Not  understanding  a  word  he 
said,  and  bethinking  themselves  to  try 
whether  he  could  write,  they  handed  him 
pen  and  ink,  and  laid  a  piece  of  paper 
before  him  ;  on  which,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  present,  he  wrote  in  legible  charac- 
ters the  name  ''*' Kaspar  Hauser,'^  His 
name  being  thus  given,  he  was  desired  to 
add  that  of  the  place  whence  he  came. 
This  produced  only  a  repetition  of  the 
same  *'  Reuta  wdhn,''^  etc.  And,  as  noth- 
ing could  be  made  of  the  strange  being, 
he  was  led  with  help,  groaning  and  totter- 
ing, to  the  tower  of  the  Vestner  Gate,  used 
as  a  place  of  confinement  for  rogues  and 


vagabonds,  and  locked  in  a  cell  with  an- 
other prisoner,  where  he  immediately  fell 
asleep.  It  may  here  be  added  that  the 
very  name  of  Kaspar  Hauser,  which  took 
the  police  so  much  by  surprise,  appears 
to  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  tone  of 
odious  derision  which  renders  this  tale  so 
peculiarly  revolting.  For  his  German  bi- 
ographers interpret  the  name  of  "  Hauser  ** 
to  mean  one  kept  always  indoors.  But 
that  he  had  received,  as  stated  in  the 
letter,  some  teaching  in  writing,  was  be- 
yond doubt.  On  the  first  days  of  his 
incarceration  the  gaoler  gave  him  pencil 
and  paper  to  amuse  him.  Kaspar  eagerly^ 
seized  both,  placed  the  paper  on  a  bench," 
began  to  write,  and  continued  to  do  so, 
without  allowing  himself  to  be  disturbed, 
till  he  had  filled  the  sheet  on  all  four 
sides.  The  appearance  of  this  sheet, 
which  is  preserved  with  other  documents, 
is  much  the  same  as  if  he  had  had  a 
child's  first  copybook  before  him. 

We  may  describe  him  more  closely  now. 
On  his  first  appearance  in  Nuremberg, 
Kaspar  Hauser  was  four  feet  nine  inches 
in  height,  and  apparently  seventeen  years 
old  —  the  first  down  being  already  seen  on 
his  lip  —  his  wisdom  teeth  still  wanting. 
His  face  was  devoid  of  all  meaning,  ex- 
cept that  of  a  brutish  obtuseness ;  though, 
when  anything  pleased  him,  a  sweet  ex- 
pression flitted  over  it,  like  the  smile  of  a 
baby.  There  was  also  a  perceptible  dif- 
ference between  the  two  sides  of  the  ibce. 
The  left  side  was  drawn  somewhat  awry, 
and  frequently  distorted  by  convulsive 
spasms.  On  both  arms  was  the  scar  of 
inoculation.  His  hair  Avas  light  and  curl- 
ing. He  was  stout  and  broad-shouldered, 
without  any  bodily  defect,  except  a  re- 
cently inflicted  small  wound  on  one  ann; 
his  limbs  delicately  formed;  bis  bands 
small  and  well  shaped ;  his  feet  the  same, 
though  freshly  blistered  all  over;  but  the 
soles  as  soft  as  the  palm  of  a  lady's  band, 
or  as  his  own,  which  had  evidently  never 
touched  anything  harder  than  each  other. 
His  dress  was  of  a  miscellaneous  kind— 
old  things,  and  coarse  and  ill-fitting — in 
some  respects  like  the  costume  of  the 
peasantry ;  in  others  like  that  of  the  dwell- 
ers in  towns.  His  round  felt  bat  had  an 
engraving  of  Munich,  half  scratched  outi 
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inside.  Round  his  neck  was  a  checked 
red  handkerchief,  marked  in  red  thread, 
**  K.  H."  In  a  pocket  was  a  rosary,  a  key, 
a  paper  of  gold  sand,  and  a  number  of 
printed  German  prayers  and  tracts.  No 
proper  importance  was  attached  by  the 
police  to  these  forms  of  circumstantial 
evidence ;  some  of  which  were  thrown 
away.  This  extraordinary  being  noticed 
nothing,  recognized  nothing  ;  common  ob- 
jects and  daily  occurrences  passed  before 
him  without  attracting  more  observation 
than  from  a  child  of  a  vear  old.  But,  like 
a  child,  he  grasped  at  glittering,  shining 
objects,  and  cried  when  he  found  them 
out  of  his  reach.  Like  a  child,  too,  on 
first  seeing  a  lighted  splinter — the  form 
of  a  candle  apparently  then  in  use — he 
was  so  delighted  that  he  put  his  hand  into 
the  flame,  and  then  cried  with  the  pain. 
Also,  when  first  a  looking-glass  was  held 
before  him,  he  looked  behind  it  to  see  who 
was  concealed. 

His  first  days,  in  what  was  evidently  a 
new  world  to  him,  were  not  calculated 
to  throw  any  light  on  his  antecedents. 
For  all  Nuremberg  flocked  together  to  the 
guard-house  to  gaze  at  the  curious  being 
who  had  dropped  apparently  from  the 
clouds  ;  and  steps  that  ought  to  have  been 
at  once  taken,  and  depositions  that  ought 
to  have  been  at  once  collected,  were  neg- 
lected in  the  gratification  of  vulgar  wonder 
and  curiosity.  He  bad  fallen  in  one  sense 
among  good  Samaritans,  but  there  is  no 
denying  that,  at  that  time  at  least,  Nurem- 
berg represented  an  actual  and  living 
Krahwinkel,  and  her  citizens  the  charac- 
ters in  Kotzebue's  "  Kleine  Stadte." 
When  an  attempt  was  at  length  made  to 
report  the  strange  event  with  some  pre- 
cision, the  official  documents  show  the 
proceedings  of  the  police  to  have  been  so 
irregular,  and  the  depositions  of  the  wit- 
nesses so  contradictory,  that  beyond  the 
undeniable  facts,  conveyed  unconsciously 
by  the  poor  passive  chief  witness  himself, 
little  that  is  trustworthy  can  be  gathered. 
We  have  therefore  only  to  record  those 
facts  as  plainly  as  we  can. 

It  has  been  said  that  Kaspar  Hauser's 
person  bore  no  sign  of  any  defect ;  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  it  bore  unmistakable 
indications  of  a  peculiar  condition   and 


habit  continued  for  years.  From  the  con- 
formation of  his  lower  limbs  it  appeared 
that  his  life  had  hitherto  been  passed  in  a 
seated  posture  —  his  legs  stretched  out 
before  him  on  the  ground,  at  right  angles 
with  his  body.  The  knees  accordingly 
exhibited  a  marked  deviation  from  the 
usual  form.  Under  a  normal  condition, 
the  patella  or  knee-pan,  when  the  leg  is 
extended,  shows  a  slight  projection  — 
with  Kaspar  Hauser  it  lay  in  a  consid- 
erable hollow.  When  seated  in  his  habit- 
ual position,  with  thigh  and  leg  stretched 
horizontally  before  him,  the  knee-joint  lay 
so  close  to  the  floor  that  a  common  card 
could  hardly  be  thrust  under  the  ham- 
string. It  was  evident  also  that  he  had 
been  confined  for  years  in  a  place  where 
he  had  neither  had  room  to  stand  upright, 
to  lie  at  full  length,  nor  even  to  creep  and 
crawl  as  a  strong  child  instinctively  does. 
Here  was  a  human  being,  therefore,  who 
could  neither  walk  nor  speak  like  other 
men,  whose  eyes  could  not  bear  the  light, 
who  had  hitherto  eaten  nothing  but  bread 
and  water,  and  who  was  not  less  than  from 
sixteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age  I  What 
a  dark  tale  was  outlined  here  for  the  hu- 
man moralist!  What  a  curious  psycho- 
logical subject  offered  to  the  scientist  and 
moral  philosopher !  What  a  sore  problem 
for  the  tender  and  humane  I 

Those  who  had  the  charge  of  him  soon 
became  convinced  that,  though  utterly  de- 
void of  all  that  knowledge  which  the  mer- 
est child  intuitively  imbibes  from  contact 
with  its  fellows,  the  senses  of  this  unfor- 
tunate being  were  endowed  with  a  pre- 
ternatural acuteness.  His  eyes  suffered 
from  the  light,  and  became  much  inflamed ; 
but  at  the  same  time  no  darkness  existed 
for  him.  In  the  night  he  moved  about 
with  perfect  confidence  and  security,  see- 
ing even  more  clearly  than  in  the  full  day. 
His  hearing  was  equally  sensitive.  He 
heard  footsteps  at  distances  impossible  to 
one  in  a  normal  condition.  They  also 
discovered  that  of  all  his  senses  that  of 
smell  was  the  most  abnormal.  The  scent 
of  flowers,  even  of  the  rose,  was  insup- 
portable to  him,  and  never  ceased  to  be 
so.  A  walk  or  drive  which  took  him  near 
gardens  or  fields  was  a  sort  of  martyrdom. 
Nor  was  it  only  the  scent  of  flowers  which 
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acted  on  him.  He  could  distinguish  the 
apple,  pear,  and  plum-tree  by  the  smell  of 
their  leaves;  he  was.  inde6d,  incommoded 
by  smells  imperceptible  to  any  one  else  ; 
the  paint  on  walls  and  the  dye  of  clothes 
^ve  him  pain  ;  the  smell  of  raw  meat  was 
intolerable  to  him ;  while  the  effluvia  from 
a  churchyard,  not  in  the  least  perceptible 
to  one  walking  with  him,  threw  him  into  a 
state  of  convulsion.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  a  beinor,  still  retaining  such  untem- 
pered  conditions  of  sense,  would  be 
equally  over-susceptible  to  magnetic  influ- 
ences. This  became  apparent  before  he 
left  the  prison,  when  a  little  toy  with  an 
iron  front  was  given  him,  accompanied  by 
a  small  magnet,  by  which  it  was  made  to 
move  in  any  direction  in  a  basin  of  water. 
On  taking  up  this  magnet  Kaspar  Hauser 
was  disagreeably  affected,  and  made  signs 
that  he  felt  pain.  This  induced  a  gentle- 
man to  observe  carefully  further  effects. 
Accordingly,  on  holding  the  north  pole 
towards  him,  Kaspar  showed  by  his  ac- 
tions that  he  felt  himself  drawn,  as  if  by  a 
current  of  air,  in  an  outward  direction; 
while,  if  the  position  of  the  magnet  was 
reversed,  the  current  of  air  seemed  to 
blow  towards  him;  and,  though  the  exper- 
iment was  often  repeated  and  varied,  he 
never  made  a  mistake.  Such  experiments, 
however,  could  not  be  continued  without 
his  feeling  distressed,  and  breaking  out 
into  profuse  perspiration.  Nor  did  he 
ever  err  in  distinguishing  blindfold  one 
metal  from  another  by  the  difference  of 
sensation  and  strength  of  attraction.  Even 
—  so  the  tale  goes  —  when  a  needle  lay, 
unknown  to  all,  under  a  heap  of  blankets, 
the  feeling  of  being  blown  upon,  which  he 
always  expressed,  enabled  him  to  detect 
it.  At  the  same  time  the  veins  of  the 
hand  most  exposed  to  the  metallic  influ- 
ence swelled  visibly. 

Among  the  few  intelligible  words  in  his 
small  vocabulary  that  of  Ross — the  Ger- 
man equivalent  for  our  steed  —  was  most 
frequently  repeated,  sometimes  in  accents 
of  entreaty,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  if 
begging  to  have  a  horse.  Whenever  also 
any  trumpery  was  given  him,  such  as  bits 
of  ribbon,  a  tin  toy,  or  coin,  he  cried 
^'Ross  /  Ross  /  "  and  showed  by  his  actions 
that  he  wanted  to  hang  them  on  some- 
thing. It  was  not  diflicult  to  procure  toys 
in  a  city  which  is  their  very  home,  and,  as 
he  at  tirst  spent  his  days  seated  on  the 
floor  in  the  guardroom,  one  of  the  soldiers 
hit  on  the  idea  of  giving  him  a  wooden 
horse  upon  wheels.  From  that  moment 
a  change  came  over  the  poor  creature. 
With    a    countenance    beaming   through  i 


tears,  he  took  the  horse  to  his  side,  strok- 
ing and  caressing  it,  and  then  proceeded 
to  hang  upon  it  all  the  p;littering  and 
tinkling  trifles  which  the  kindness  of  his 
visitors  had  brought  him.  For  hours  to- 
gether he  continued  thus  employed;  too 
much  absorbed  to  observe  anything  that 
went  on  round  him.  More  toy  horses 
were  soon  added,  serving  to  multiply  his 
occupation,  but  never  to  vary  it  For  day 
after  dav  found  him  in  the  same  position 
on  the  floor,  decorating  and  undccorating 
his  stud  with  untiring  patience,  and  wheel- 
ing  them  backwards  and  forwards,  though 
always  as  noiselessly  as  he  could;  for  ne 
explained  later  that,  if  the  wheels  made  a 
noise,  he  should  be  beaten.  This  ac- 
counted for  the  wound  on  his  arm  when 
he  first  appeared ;  his  keeper,  or  "  the 
man,"  as  he  called  him,  having  struck  him 
for  making  too  much  noise. 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavored  to  describe 
the  picture  he  presented,  both  in  mind 
and  body,  to  the  wondering  gossips  of 
Nuremberg.  This  condition  gradually 
changed  with  the  changed  conditions 
around  him,  but  the  first  teachings  he  re- 
ceived did  not  run  smooth.  Surrounded 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  by  a  number  of 
visitors  intent  only  on  gratifying  the  idlest 
curiosity,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  gentle 
and  orderly  system,  Avhich  nature  and 
common  sense  would  have  prescribed  to- 
wards such  a  phenomenon,  was  neglected. 
Here  apparently  was  a  forlorn  human 
creature,  whose  mind  was  literally  that 
sheet  of  white  paper,  which,  in  other  cases, 
serves  only  as  a  figure  of  speech.  Left 
at  first  to  the  sport  of  the  ignorant  and 
mischievous,  it  was  soon  scrawled  over 
with  heterogeneous  rubbish,  worse  than 
useless  to  it,  while  the  torpor  and  want  of 
practice,  which  seemed  to  envelop  his 
senses,  as  well  as  his  mind,  rendered  him 
the  victim  of  the  most  unseemly  tricks. 
One  person  stuffed  snuff  up  his  nostrils 
—  another  put  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  — a 
third  forced  raw  brandy  upon  him,  which 
acted  like  a  kind  of  poison.  His  eyes 
seemed  to  notice  no  object  in  room  or 
landscape,  and  his  cirs  at  first  took  no 
note  of  the  ringing  of  bells  or  striking  of 
clocks.  Feigned  cuts  and  thrusts  were 
accordingly  made  at  him,  with  a  naked 
sword,  without  his  blinking  or  showing 
the  slightest  fear;  while  to  test  his  hear- 
ing a  simpleton  discharged  a  pistol  full  at 
him.  We  do  not  learn  the  ettect  of  that; 
but  on  the  occasion  of  a  military  parade, 
soon  after  his  appearance  on  the  Nurem- 
berg stage,  when  he  was  placed  close  to 
the  great  regimental  drum,  the  first  blows 
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on  it  threw  him  into  convulsions.  Nor 
was  he  more  wisely  treated  by  teachers 
of  a  higher  class.  With  that  want  of 
practical  sense  with  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  good  Germans  are  credited, 
his  volunteer  tutors,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
set  about  their  tasks  in  a  strangely  topsy- 
turvy fashion.  The  masters,  who  prof- 
fered to  teach  him  to  speak,  began  by 
dissertations  on  the  formation  of  language ; 
while  the  pastors,  who  sought  to  teach 
him  religion,  started  by  such  abstruse 
principles  as  that  God  had  neither  form 
nor  substance,  and  that  he  had  created  all 
things  out  of  nothing. 

But  if  in  certain  respects  utterly  dull  to 
outward  impressions,  there  were  signs 
from  the  first  of  more  than  average  intel- 
ligence, which,  though  not  to  be  hurried, 
was  always  latently  there.  At  the  same 
time  his  feeble  and  undeveloped  brain 
seemed  unequal  to  any  exertion.  The 
attention  evoked  by  a  new  word  or  thing 
would  immediately  arouse  the  spasms  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  these  would 
be  followed  by  a  kind  of  nervous  rigidity ; 
he  would  then  stand  motionless,  his  eyes 
wide  open,  without  winking,  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind  to  all  external  impressions, 
while  evidently  going  through  the  labori- 
ous exercise  ot  the  new  faculty  of  thought. 
All  this  proved  too  much  for  the  weak  and 
untried  nerves ;  he  lost  strength,  was  con- 
tinually in  tears,  and  puzzled  the  doctors 
how  to  treat  a  patient  who  refused  every- 
thing but  bread  and  water. 

The  only  relief  to  the  narrative  of  mo- 
notonous folly,  with  which  he  was  at  first 
treated,  is  furnished  by  the  account  of 
the  gaoler,  Herr  Hiltel,  a  plain  and  sensi- 
ble man.  After  observing  him  quietly  for 
a  few  days,  he  became  convinced  that 
there  was  no  idiotcy,  or  any  neglect  of 
nature  in  the  case;  but  that  in  some  dia- 
bolical way  he  had  been  denied  all  those 
means  by  which  the  human  mind  is  ap- 
pointed to  learn,  to  reason,  and  to  grow. 
He  bears  witness  that,  during  the  early 
time  of  his  abode  in  the  prison,  the  poor 
lad^s  conduct  was,  in  artlessness  and  inno- 
cence, precisely  that  of  a  little  child. 
After  the  fifth  day  he  removed  him  from 
the  upper  and  more  strictly  kept  part  of 
the  tower  to  the  lower  story;  placing  him 
where  all  his  movements  could  be  ob- 
served without  his  knowledge.  But  it  was 
always  the  same  childish  and  childlike 
being;  absorbed  in  his  horses  and  other 
playthings.  In  other  respects  too  the 
same  perfect  innocence  was  evinced.  This 
was  seen  in  one  particular  and  pathetic 
fact,  for,  on  the  gaoler  and  his  wife  un- 


dressing him  for  the  purpose  of  ablution, 
his  demeanor  was  exactly  that  of  a  little 
child  —  natural  and  unconscious  —  not 
knowing  that  he  was  naked.  The  gaoler 
was  his  best  friend  ;  he  could  not  protect 
him  from  the  host  of  visitors,  but  he  ad- 
mitted him  to  his  own  humble  table, 
where,  although  not  able  to  partake  of  the 
food,  he  learned  to  sit  upon  a  chair,  and 
to  use  his  hands  like  a  human  being.  He 
also  allowed  his  own  son  and  little  daugh- 
ter to  be  much  with  him.  The  boy  helped 
him  to  speak,  and  taught  him  his  letters 
far  more  successfully  than  his  older  mas- 
ters; the  little  girl  showed  him  how  to 
string  beads,  which  delighted  him  for  a 
time.  His  next  occupation  was  to  deco- 
rate the  walls  of  his  little  cell  with  the 
small  colored  prints  which  bis  visitors 
brought  him;  pasting  them  on  with  his 
own  saliva,  which  — a  fact  for  the  pathol- 
ogist to  solve  —  was  of  the  consistency  oL 
glue. 

Kaspar  Hauser  had  also  another  friend 
in  the  person  of  Herr  Binder,  the  burgo- 
master. Though  far  from  grasping  the 
exceptional  nature  of  the  apparent  case, 
he  soon  saw  that  the  common  forms  of 
official  business  did  not  apply  to  it.  He 
directed  him  to  be  frequently  brought  to 
his  house,  when,  as  far  as  the  lad^s  grow- 
ing capacity  and  vocabulary  admitted,  he 
questioned  him  as  to  the  facts  of  his  life. 
From  frequent  repetitions  of  these  inter- 
rogations, Herr  Binder  extracted,  or 
thought  he  extracted,  the  materials  of  a 
statement,  which,  in  July,  1828,  was  for- 
mally issued  to  the  citizens  of  Nuremberg 
in  tne  form  of  an  official  promulgation. 
It  was  to  this  effect :  — 

He  neither  knows  who  he  is,  nor  where 
he  was  born.  It  was  only  at  Nuremberg, 
that  he  came  into  the  world,  and  knew  that 
there  were  other  men  in  it  beside  "the 
man,''  who  was  his  keeper,  and  himself. 
As  long  as  he  can  recollect  he  had  always 
been  in  a  hole,  or  small  place  which  ne 
sometimes  calls  a  cage  —  always  seated 
on  the  ground,  with  bare  feet,  and  a  shirt 
and  pair  of  trousers  for  all  clothing.  In 
this  place  he  never  heard  a  sound,  nor 
saw  real  daylight.  He  slept  much,  and 
when  he  woke  always  found  a  loaf  of 
bread,  and  a  vessel  of  water  at  his  side. 
In  winter  the  place  was  heated  by  a  small 
stove,  like  a  beehive.  Sometimes  the 
water  had  a  bad  taste,  what  he  afterwards 
knew  to  be  the  taste  of  laudanum ;  and 
when  this  was  the  case  he  fell  asleep 
again,  not  being  able  to  keep  his  eyes 
open.  And  on  waking  he  found  that  he 
had  on  what  he  now  knows  to  be  a  clean 
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shirt,  and  that  his  nails  had  been  cut,  and 
his  hair  trimmed.  In  his  hole  he  had  two 
wooden  horses,  and  several  ribbons.  Up- 
on the  whole  he  had  been  much  happier 
there  than  in  the  world  where  he  had  so 
much  to  suffer.  How  long  he  had  been 
shut  up  he  knows  not,  as  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  time.  That  the  man  did  him  no 
harm ;  except  one  day  when  he  had  been 
running  his  horses  too  hard,  when  he 
struck  him  on  the  arm  with  a  stick,  caus- 
ing the  wound  alluded  to.  About  this 
time  also  the  man  came  into  his  hole, 
placed  a  small  table  over  his  feet,  and 
spread  something  on  it  which  he  after- 
wards knew  to  be  paper.  He  then  came 
behind  him  and  guided  his  hand  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  paper  with 
something  he  had  put  between  his  fingers. 
He,  Kaspar,  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
dark  figures  which  appeared  on  the  white 
paper,  and  was  never  tired  of  repeating 
them.  The  man  renewed  these  visits 
often.  Also  another  time  he  came  again, 
lifted  him  from  the  place  where  he  lay, 
.and  endeavored  to  teach  him  how  to  stand 
.and  walk.  This  was  done  thus.  He  came 
behind  and  seized  him  round  the  body, 
placed  his  feet  behind  Kaspar's  feet,  and 
lifted  them  forward  in  steps.  The  last 
time  he  came,  he  stood  before  him  with 
his  back  turned,  lifted  Kaspar^s  hands  over 
his  shoulders,  tied  them  fast  in  front,  and 
carried  him  on  his  back  out  of  the  hole. 
He  was  carried  either  up  or  down  a  hill ; 
he  knows  not  which,  by  which  it  appears 
he  meant  a  flight  of  stairs.  The  man  took 
much  trouble  to  teach  him  to  walk,  which 
always  ^ve  him  great  pain.  The  putting 
on  01  hts  boots  caused  him  much  suffer- 
ing. The  man  made  him  sit  on  the 
eround,  seized  him  from  behind,  drew  his 
feet  up,  and  forced  them  into  the  boots, 
after  which  they  proceeded  more  mis- 
erably than  ever.  The  clothes  he  wore 
were  put  on  him  not  long  before  he  was 
seen  at  Nuremberg.  He  neither  perceived 
nor  remarked  any  objects  around  him,  nor 
could  he  tell  in  what  direction  and  from 
what  part  of  the  country  they  had  come, 
nor  how  long  they  were  on  the  way.  All 
he  knew  was  that  the  man,  who  had  been 
leading  him,  put  the  letter  into  his  hand 
and  then  vanished. 

This  may  be  considered  the  sum  total 
of  what  Kaspar  Hauser  could  remember 
of  his  life.  Glimmerings  of  a  byeone 
time,  affording  much  speculation  to  those 
about  him,  came  out  later,  but  led  to 
nothing. 

About  seven  weeks  after  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Nuremberg  the  young  lad  was 
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released  from  his  abode  in  the  prison,  and 
formally  committed  to  the  care  of  Pro- 
fessor Daumer,  a  schoolmaster,  who  re- 
sided in  the  town.  At  the  same  time  the 
magistrates  issued  an  advertisement  an- 
nouncing the  fact,  that  they  had  eiven  the 
charge  m  the  homeless  Kaspar  Hauser  to 
a  well-qualified  instructor,  and  that  in  fu- 
ture the  public  would  be  refused  admission 
to  him.  At  Professor  Daumer^s  house  be 
was  for  the  first  time  furnished  with  a  bed, 
which  greatlv  pleased  him.  He  often  said, 
that  his  bed  was  the  onlv  pleasant  thing 
he  had  found  in  a  world  wnere  everything 
gave  him  pain«  The  process  of  assuming 
the  faculties  of  life  seems  to  have  been, 
mentally  and  physically,  as  painful  to  him 
as  that  of  resummg  them  is  to  one  recover^ 
i ng  from  drowning.  That  restless  pain  and 
pleasure  of  existence,  for  which  children 
are  gradually  trained,  had  to  be  suddenly 
and  consciously  acquired,  as  by  one  bom 
out  of  due  time.  In  Mr.  Daumer*s  family 
he  acquired  the  art  of  speech  far  more 
rapidly,  and  it  may  be  considered  signifi- 
cant of  the  unvarymg  laws  of  nature,  that, 
exceptional  as  were  the  age  and  other 
conditions  of  the  learner,  the  process  was 
the  same  as  if  he  had  been  two  or  three 
years  old  instead  of  seventeen.  A  child 
always  bemns  by  using  the  third  person. 
It  is  **  Bobby  **  who  wants  such  a  thins, 
not  **I."  It  was  the  same  with  this  obi 
child.  "  Kaspar  very  well ;  *'  nor  did  be 
understand  being  addressed  as  ''jrou.** 
His  friends  had  to  sav,  **  How  is  Kaspar  ?  ** 
Like  a  child  also,  tBe  question  **  Why?** 
was  incessantly  repeated.  We  are  told 
that  it  required  immense  patience  to  teach 
him  things  which  appear  matters  of  coarse 
to  us;  such  as  the  difiEerence  between 
animate  and  inanimate  objects;  between 
voluntary  movement  and  that  which  Is 
communicated  from  without  He  thought 
that  the  picture  or  image  of  a  man  must 
feel  like  a  man,  that  the  great  crucifix  oa 
the  St.  Sebaldus  Church  roust  be  si^er^ 
ing  dreadful  pain,  and  he  entreated  to 
have  it  taken  down.  He  thought  that  the 
balls  of  the  ninepin  alley  ran  their  coarse 
voluntarily  ;  that  they  hurt  the  other  bolls 
when  they  knocked  aeainst  them;  and 
that  when  they  stopped  thev  were  tired. 
To  animals  he  for  long  ascribed  the  same 
properties  as  to  men ;  appearing  to  distin- 
guish them  onlv  by  the  difference  of  ex- 
ternal form.  He  was  angry  with  a  cat  lor 
taking  its  food  only  witn  its  moathp  and 
not  using  its  paws  as  he  did  his  hands.  If 
it  was  replied  that  such  things  oonld  not 
be  expected  from  animals,  his  answer  wit 
immediately   ready,  that  they  ought  to 
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learn,  as  he  had  been  obliged  to  learn. 
But  one  thing  in  which  he  differed  from  a 
child  was  his  habit  of  intense  attention 
when  taught  or  shown  anything.  The 
poor  lad  seemed  quickly  to  realize  that  he 
bad  no  time  to  lose,  and  evidently  never 
compared  himself  in  this  respect  with  real 
children,  but  with  persons  of  his  own  size 
and  age.  Nor  did  he  ever  show  the  shy- 
ness of  a  child.  Though  his  importunate 
visitors  tired  and  interrupted  him,  yet 
they  inspired  him  with  no  timidity,  and, 
unless  required,  he  took  no  notice  of 
them. 

The  thirst  for  knowledge  and  the  in- 
flexible perseverance  with  which  he  con- 
centrated his  attention  on  anything  he 
determined  to  learn,  were  sucn,  we  are 
told,  as  only  those  can  conceive  who  wit- 
nessed it.  This  eagerness  to  recover  that 
of  which  he  had  been  defrauded  was  truly 
affecting ;  and  after  a  while,  the  thought 
never  seemed  absent  from  him. 

One  of  Professor  Daumer^s  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  was  to  induce  him  to  take  other 
food  than  that  of  bread  only.  It  was 
stated  at  first  that  while  in  the  tower  he 
had  eaten  the  prison  common  fare,  con- 
sisting partly  of  meat;  but  it  came  out 
afterwards  that  the  prisoner  in  the  same 
cell  with  him — a  butcher's  boy  —  had 
willingly  dispatched  what  Kaspar  had  left 
untouched.  This  change  could  only  be 
carried  out  with  great  caution.  The  bread 
he  had  hitherto  lived  upon  was  made  of 
rye  —  that  black  bread  to  which  in  Ger- 
many the  term  "bread  "  is  alone  applied. 
An  accident  discovered  that  it  had  been 
spiced  with  caraway  seeds  and  fennel; 
again  affording  a  slight  clue  to  the  past. 
In  due  time  he  took  to  various  forms  of 
Mehl  Speisen,  or  flour  food,  and  by  de- 
grees even  the  aversion  to  meat  was  over- 
come. Professor  Daumer  has  recorded 
that,  after  Kaspar  had  learned  to  eat  some 
meat,  his  mental  activitv  diminished,  and 
his  ardent  application  cieclined.  This  he 
attributed  to  the  effect  of  animal  food.  It 
is  far  more  probable  that  other  causes 
intervened,  and  that  the  sudden  growth  of 
two  inches  within  a  few  weeks  accounted 
for  the  slackening  of  mental  power. 

Of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  generally 
speaking  of.  the  works  of  God,  he  had  of 
course  no  comprehension ;  nor  did  they 
interest  him  otherwise  than  by  exciting 
the  invariable  question,  "  Who  made  those 
things?"  On  seeing  a  rainbow  for  the 
first  time  it  gave  him  momentary  pleasure, 
but  soon  the  reiterated  question  "Who 
made  it?''  interested  him  more  than  the 
rainbow  itself. 


It  was  while  under  the  shelter  of  a  kind, 
domestic  home,  that  the  consciousness  of 
his  unhappy  fate  seemed  to  open  more 
and  more  upon  him;  it  was  first  there 
that  the  sacred  ties  of  family  life  were 
made  known  to  him.  This  depression 
and  excitability  became  so  great  that  his 
feeble  strengtn  threatened  to  give  way, 
and  as  exercise  was  absolutely  necessary, 
the  faculty  of  Nuremberg  prescribed  that 
of  riding.  The  riding-master  at  Nurem- 
berg, who,  like  everybody  else  there,  knew 
him,  accordingly  made  him  free  to  enter 
his  man}^e. 

Kaspar  Hauser  was  now  so  far  advanced 
from  the  utterly  negative  condition  in 
which  he  had  been  found,  as  to  show  in- 
dications of  individual  character.  And 
this  character  was  one  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
From  the  first  he  evinced  a  nature  of 
singular  gentleness  and  humanity.  He 
coiud  not  bear  to  hurt  a  fly.  He  was 
docile,  and  perfectly  obedient,  and  beauti- 
fully truthful.  His  habits  were  from  the 
first  scrupulously  orderly.  The  regiment 
of  toys  accumulated  by  degrees  round  him 
were  carefully  put  by  at  night,  and  ar- 
ranged in  fresh  order  in  the  morning. 
Child  as  he  was,  he  had  no  childish  deceit 
or  tricks;  on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  his 
slender  powers  of  expression  permitted, 
he  is  represented  to  have  shown  an  al- 
most exaggerated  love  of  justice.  One 
thing  of  course  was  wanting,  namely,  the 
conception  of  anything  above  this  world, 
or  beyond  this  life.  Nor,  as  we  have  said, 
could' there  have  been  anything  more  ill- 
judged  than  the  way  in  which  his  first 
teachers  had  attempted  to  supply  this  void. 
In  his  ideas  of  a  God,  as  in  other  lower 
things,  he  followed  the  usual  instinct  of 
childhood,  embarrassing  his  friends  with 
artless  questions  about  God,  just  as  chil- 
dren do  us.  Once,  when  his  instructor 
was  dwelling  on  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Deitv,  he  went  beyond  the  instincts  of 
childhood,  and  asked,  in  sad  sarcasm  on 
his  own  fate,  "  Can  Almighty  God  also 
make  time  go  back  ?  "  By  degrees  we  are 
told,  it  was  given  to  him  to  grasp  the  idea 
of  a  ^eat  and  good  Maker  and  Ruler  of 
all  thmgs,  and  to  regard  his  commands  as 
just  and  his  will  as  supreme ;  but  all  no- 
tions of  redemption  and  atonement,  and, 
in  short,  of  that  Saviour  whose  love  and 
pity  this  apparently  sinned-against  child 
so  especially  claimed,  prohabTy  owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  first 
thrust  upon  him,  failed  to  reach  his  mind. 

The  judicious  kindness  he  received  in 
Professor  Daumer's  family,  and  the  enioy* 
ment  of  horse  exercise,  soon  showed  their 
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result  in  his  improved  health.  He  made 
progress  in  general  knowledge,  and  espe- 
cially in  reading  and  writing,  so  as  to  yield 
to  the  desire  of  his  friends,  that  he  should 
collect  his  recollections  into  a  species  of 
memoir  for  the  public.  This  was  in  the 
summer  of  1829,  rather  more  than  a  year 
after  his  first  appearance.  Accordingly  it 
soon  became  known  —  being  reported  in 
several  journals  —  that  Kaspar  Hauser 
was  writing  his  own  life.  It  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  this  announcement  aroused 
those  hidden  forces,  which  seemed  to  have 
ruled  his  destiny,  but  which  had  hitherto 
kept  concealed  from  view.  The  little 
child,  to  whom  all  but  life  had  been  de- 
nied, who  for  some  reason  was  not  killed, 
and  who  showed  no  signs  of  dying,  had, 
as  time  advanced,  become  a  possible 
source  of  embarrassment.  This  bad  been 
obviated  by  exposing  him  in  a  public 
street.  But  if  his  actual  disappearance, 
beneath  the  great  wave  of  that  new  life 
into  which  he  had  been  cast,  had  been 
really  expected,  the  invisible  agents  were 
now  undeceived.  The  sequel  proved  that 
his  movements  had  been  watched,  and 
that  his  residence  with  Professor  Daumer 
was  known.  It  was  on  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1829,  that  at  the  primitive  hour  of 
dinner  —  twelve  o*clock  —  the  lad  was 
missing.  Search  being  made  for  him, 
copious  traces  of  blood  were  found  on 
staircase,  passage,  and  other  lower  parts 
of  the  house,  all  leading  to  a  cellar,  entered 
by  a  door  flat  with  the  ground.  On  lifting; 
this  he  was  seen  lying  at  the  further  end, 
bleeding,  and  apparently  dying.  On  be- 
ing brought  up,  he  showea  signs  of  life, 
his  first  words  being  **  Man !  man  !  '*  after 
which  he  was  seized  with  paroxysms  of 
shivering,  and  then  with  a  kind  ot  frenzy, 
in  which  several  persons  were  scarcely 
able  to  restrain  him.  The  next  forty-eight 
hours  were  spent  in  delirium,  \u  which  the 
idea  of  the  man,  his  former  keeper,  and  of 
his  being  attacked  by  him,  took  the  lead. 
The  wound  was  on  the  forehead,  evidently 
inflicted  by  a  sharp  instrument.  It  was 
believed  to  have  been  intended  for  the 
throat,  but  averted,  by  a  rapid  bend  of  the 
head,  to  the  forehead.  The  flow  of  blood 
had  been  considerable,  otherwise  the  in- 
jury was  not  grave,  but  in  the  patient's 
highly  nervous  condition  it  was  some 
weeks  before  he  recovered.  His  own  ac- 
count was  that  he  had  gone  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  when  he  saw  a  man 
stealing  along  the  passage.  The  man's 
head  was  entirely  black,  and  he  believed 
him  to  be  a  chimney-sweep,  who  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  had  frightened  him.    Sud- 
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denly  the  figure  attacked  him.  He  could 
not  see  his  assailant's  face,  and  thought 
he  had  a  black  covering  over  his  whole 
head ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  was  sure  it  was 
the  man.  In  his  terror  he  ran  up-stairs, 
and,  not  finding  any  one,  ran  down  again 
and  took  refuge  in  the  cellar. 

This  event  created  an  enormous  sensa- 
tion in  the  town,  and  judicial  enquiries  are 
stated  to  have  been  set  on  foot;  though 
the  mystery  in  which  they  were  shrouded, 
and  the  pedantry  of  German  forms,  were 
not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  as  to 
results.  But  the  first  feeling  was  a  natu« 
ral  anxiety  as  to  Kaspar's  safety,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  be 
was  removed  from  the  house  of  Professor 
Daumer  to  that  of  one  of  the  magistrates. 
Here  for  some  time  he  was  carefully 
guarded  and  not  allowed  to  leave  the  house 
without  the  escort  of  two  of  the  police. 
In  June,  1830,  he  was  again  moved,  and  this 
time  to  the  care  of  a  Herr  von  Tiicher, 
who  was  formally  appointed  his  guard* 
ian.  The  town  authorities  had  now  in  a 
legal  document  recognized  the  mysterious 
foundling  as  their  charge,  and  bound 
themselves  not  to  deliver  nim  to  any  one, 
except  on  proof  of  legitimate  claim.  The 
poor  lad  had  meanwhile  secured  a  power- 
ful friend  and  patron  in  the  person  of 
Herr  von  Feuerbach,  an  old  and  eminent 
jurist,  residing  at  Ansbach.  He  had  care- 
ful Iv  studied  the  case,  and  his  work  enti- 
tlecf  **  Kaspar  Hauser,  —  the  account  of  an 
individual  kept  in  a  dungeon,  and  sepa- 
rated from  all  communication  with  the 
world,  from  early  childhood  to  about  the 
age  of  seventeen,  drawn  up  from  legal 
documents,  1832,"  is  the  most  intelligent 
we  possess ;  and,  though  enthusiastically 
interested  in  its  object,  yet  bearing  the 
stamp  of  that  careful  observation  from  life 
which  is  the  pledge  of  truth.  The  above 
work  tells  us  that,  although  orderly  and 
gentle  in  manner,  yet,  that  if  first  seen 
without  being  known,  he  would  strike 
every  one  by  nis  unready  speech,  and  his 
awkward  and  unpliant  movements,  as  ** a 
strangle  phenomenon,''  **a  mingled  com- 
pound of  child,  youth,  and  man,  in  whom 
It  seems  impossible,  at  the  first  glance,  to 
determine  to  which  of  these  three  ages 
this  prepossessing  combination  of  them 
all  properly  belongs." 

The  face  [he  adds]  presents  a  union  of  the 
tender  traits  of  childhood  and  the  hartber 
lines  of   manhood  —  expressing   by  turns  a 

'  heart-winning  sweetness,  with  a  tinge  of  mel- 
ancholy, a  confidential  openness,  and  a  more 
than  childish  inexperience.    In  his  mind  there 

'  appears  nothing  of  genius,  not  even  any  n- 
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markable  talent.  What  he  now  learns  he 
owes  to  perseverance,  but  the  zest,  with  which 
at  first  he  seemed  anxious  to  learn  all  things, 
has  long  been  extinguished.  In  ever>*  study 
he  undertakes  he  soon  remains  stationary. 
Without  a  spark  of  fancy,  incapable  of  utter- 
ing a  single  pleasantry,  or  even  of  understand- 
ing a  figurative  expression,  he  possesses  dry, 
but  sound  common  sense.  In  understanding 
a  man,  in  knowledge  of  any  kind  a  little  child, 
and  in  many  respects  more  ignorant  still  than 
a  child,  he  often  utters  things  which,  coming 
from  any  other  person  of  the  same  age  would 
be  stupid  and  silly,  but  which  from  him  always 
force  from  us  a  smile  of  sad  compassion. 

Such  words  as  these  go  further  in  vin- 
dication of  this  story  than  pages  of  de- 
scription. If  a  great  dramatist  had  ever 
attempted  to  invent  such  a  character,  he 
Avould  have  personated  it  in  a  mixture  of 
childishness  and  sadness,  the  natural 
childishness  of  the  one  age,  and  the  equally 
natural  sadness  of  the  other.  Other 
touches  by  Herr  von  Feuerbach  heighten 
the  pathos.  Alluding  to  criticisms  al- 
ready murmuring,  and  forestalling  others 
that  became  far  louder,  he  remarks  :  "  Too 
old  to  be  considered  a  child,  and  too  igno- 
rant to  be  regarded  as  a  man,  without 
country,  parent,  or  relations,  reminded 
every  moment  in  the  bustle  of  the  world 
of  his  weakness,  and  especially  of  his 
dependence,  he  is,  as  it  were,  the  only 
creature  of  his  kind.  Hence  the  expert- 
ness  and  acuteness,  which  .some  call  sly- 
ness and  cunning,  with  which  he  seizes 
the  peculiarities  and  foibles  of  others,  and 
knows  how  to  accommodate  himself  to 
those  who  are  able  to  do  him  good  or 
harm.''  The  piteous  side  of  his  unnatural 
fate  is  further  told  by  the  clouds  of  grief 
which  overhang  his  brow,  and  frequently 
pour  themselves  forth  in  tears  and  lamen- 
tations. Nor  will  it  be  possible  ever  to 
comfort  him  entirely  respecting  his  fate. 
The  final  observations  of  Herr  von  Feuer- 
bach are  thus  summed  up :  — 

The  extraordinary  acuteness  of  his  senses 
has  subsided  to  almost  the  common  level. 
He  indeed  still  sees  in  the  dark,  so  that  night 
is  onlv  twilight  for  him,  but  he  can  no  longer 
read  In  the  dark,  nor  recognize,  as  he  once 
did,  the  most  minute  objects  at  a  distance. 
Like  other  men  he  now  bears  and  loves  the 
light  of  the  sun,  which  no  longer  distresses 
his  eyes.  Of  the  gigantic  powers  of  his  mem- 
ory and  other  astonishing  qualities,  not  a 
trace  remains.  He  no  longer  retains  anything 
that  is  extraordinary,  but  his  indescribable 
goodness,  the  exceeding  amiability  of  his  dis- 
position, and  his  extraordinary  fate. 

By  this  time  a  great  change  had  come 
over   Kaspar   Hauser's  prospects.    This 


change  was  owing  to  the  appearance  of 
Ear!  Stanhope  on  the  scene,  father  of  the 
historian.  This  eccentric  nobleman  vis- 
ited Nuremberg  in  Mav,  1831.  Having 
indulged  the  curiosity  felt  by  all  visitors 
to  see  what  was  then  considered  the  most 
extraordinary  sight  the  town  afforded,  he 
immediately  conceived  the  most  ardent 
interest  in  Kaspar,  and  declared  his  wish 
to  adopt  him,  and  to  take  him  to  England. 
Despite  the  pledge  given  not  to  make  him 
over  to  any  one,  except  on  proof  of  legiti- 
mate claim,  the  authorities  of  Nuremberg 
at  once  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  earl, 
whose  rank  and  wealth  were  novelties  of 
DO  common  kind  in  that  old-fashioned  part 
of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  this  trans- 
fer did  not  take  place  without  every  formal 
guarantee  for  his  welfare  that  the  legal 
courts  of  Bavaria  could  supply.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  fact  of  an  English  noble- 
man, ready  to  throw  the  segis  of  his  pro- 
tection over  the  forlorn  young  man,  should 
have  excited  sentiments  of  romantic  admi- 
ration, in  which  the  king  of  Bavaria,  old 
Ludwig  of  eccentric  fame,  led  the  way 
with  an  autograph  letter  of  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  earl. 

There  was  another  side,  however,  to 
this  delightful  picture.  The  earl,  as  might 
have  been  foreseen,  did  not  prove  the  most 
judicious  of  foster-fathers.  He  gave  the 
lad  sumptuous  presents,  and  an  amount  of 
money  of  which  he  was  yet  far  from  know- 
ing the  legitimate  use.  He  treated  him 
alternately  with  the  homage  due  to  a  man, 
the  undoubted  offspring  of  some  great 
princely  family,  or  with  the  familiar  ca- 
resses and  foolish  indulgence  suited  only 
to  a  child.  At  last,  his  guardian,  Herr  von 
Tiicher,  evidently  a  man  of  sense  and 
honor,  after  remonstrating  in  vain  with  the 
earl,  both  by  word  and  letter,  felt  com- 
pelled to  throw  up  his  charge.  Lord  Stan- 
hope now  (December,  1831)  removed 
Kaspar  to  Ansbach,  and  placed  him  in  the 
house  of  a  teacher  of  the  name  of  Meyer. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
choice  of  this  gentleman  was  judicious, 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility towards  two  such  strange 
characters  was  no  enviable  one.  The 
relations  between  the  English  peer  and 
the  poor  foundling  were  an  anomaly  in 
the  eyes  even  of  the  gushing  Germans. 
They  embraced  when  they  met,  and  they 
wept  when  they  parted ;  and  the  earl  on 
his  way  to  England  wrote  to  the  lad  from 
every  station.  Kaspar,  in  the  sight  of 
those  to  whom  his  education  was  confided, 
was  the  heir  to  great  fortunes,  and,  like 
all  heirs  apparent,  was  an  embarrassing 
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charge.  And  by  this  time  the  part  played 
by  Lord  Stanhope  had  exercised  that  de- 
moralizing effect  upon  the  poor  half- 
formed  lad  that  was  to  be  expected.  It 
was  not  all  the  foster-father^s  fault.  The 
extraordinary  interest  which  Kaspar^s  case 
excited,  the  incredible  personal  attention 
that  attended  him  everywhere,  was  enough 
to  turn  any  young  head.  Told  over  and 
over  again  that  he  was  the  most  remarka- 
ble and  interesting  young  man  in  the 
world,  and  invited  to  the  first  houses,  he 
would  sit  as  the  chief  guest;  while  the 
other  guests,  who  thought  it  a  favor  to  be 
asked  to  meet  him,  recounted  his  own 
story  before  him,  touching  it  up  with  ex- 
planations and  elucidations,  and  ransack- 
ing the  genealogy  of  the  reigning  houses 
in  order  to  find  some  vacancy  they  thought 
likely  to  suit  him.  This  prestige  was  fur- 
ther kept  up  by  his  natural  gentleness, 
and  even  abstinence,  which  gave  a  certain 
charm  and  propriety  to  his  manner.  All 
this,  which  now  culminated  in  the  weak  and 
doating  fondness  of  an  English  nobleman, 
could  hardly  fail  to  develop  a  vanity  and 
wilfulness  which  by  degrees  became  ram- 
pant. Nor  is  it  surprising  to  hear  that  a 
want  of  truth  and  a  habit  of  secretlveness 
and  suspicion  were  in  turn  added.  He 
showed  at  length  all  the  faults  of  the  most 
carefully  and  curiously  spoilt  child,  and 
finally,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  there 
failed  not  that  strong,  indigenous  vice, 
which  flourishes  most  where  benefits  most 
abound,  that  saddest  symptom  of  poor  hu- 
man nature  —  ingratitude.  He  ignored 
his  former  benefactors ;  never  speaking 
of  them,  nor  caring  to  hear  of  them. 
Kaspar  had  now  outgrown  that  halo  of 
romance  and  tenderness  with  which  **the 
child  of  Nuremberg  "  had  been  invested. 
He  was  in  a  new  place  and  under  new  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  stricter  nature  of  which 
showed  him  in  a  less  pleasing  aspect; 
while  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  very 
prospect  before  him,  probably  greatly  ex- 
agj^crated  in  splendor,  rendered  him  the 
object  of  unsparing  scrutiny,  and  of  con- 
sicfcrablc  envy.  From  this  time,  at  all 
events,  the  tide  of  prejudice  began  to  set 
against  him.  Lord  Stanhope  himself,  in- 
stead of  returning  to  Ansbach  for  him,  or 
empowering  some  one  to  convey  him  to 
England,  began  to  ask  categorical  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  his  industry  and  intel- 
lectual progress.  Truths  which,  however 
natural,  were  rather  disappointing,  now 
came  out.  Hcrr  Meyer  and  his  other 
teachers  frankly  owned  that,  on  coming  to 
Ansbach,  he  was  altogether  not  forwarder 
than  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine,  and  that,  in- 


stead of  desiring  to  improve,  he  was  foil 
of  excuses  to  avoid  all  application. 

Meanwhile  the  uncertainty  of  Lord 
Stanhope^s  movements  continued  to  exer- 
cise the  patience  of  Herr  Meyer  and  the 
other  sponsors.  This  was  not  from  any 
lack  of  liberality,  for  the  earl  .<:pared  noth- 
ing, whether  for  the  lad's  worldly  advan- 
tage, or  for  the  elucidation  of  his  »te ;  but 
month  after  month,  and  half-year  after  half- 
year  went  by,  and  nothing  was  heard  of 
his  intentions.  Kaspar*s  guardians  there- 
fore felt  it  high  time  to  prepare  him  for 
some  mode  ofeaming  his  bread  — for  one 
of  Lord  Stanhope's  questions  referred 
especially  to  what  he  was  fit  for  — and, 
with  Kaspar's  own  concurrence,  they 
placed  him  in  the  lowest  class  of  clerk- 
ships in  a  government  chancery  in  Ans- 
bach, where  little  beyond  a  t>oy*s  first 
handwriting  was  required. 

We  have  alluded  to  gleams  of  evidence 
which  seemed  to  crop  up  from  time  to 
time.  An  idea,  for  instance,  had  arisen 
that  Kaspar's  origin  was  to  be  found  in 
Hungary.  Accordingly  a  young  man  who 
understood  Hunj?arian  was  admitted  to 
him,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  friends, 
when,  after  purposely  speaking  of  indif- 
ferent things,  he  suddenly  repeated  the 
Hungarian  words  for  "one,  two,  three," 
Kaspar  immediately  showed  signs  of  ex- 
citement. Other  words  were  uttered  with 
the  same  effect.  This  was  sufficient  to 
induce  Lord  Stanhope,  who  has  been  un- 
justly accused  of  frustrating  the  pursuit 
of  this  clue,  to  send  Herr  von  Tucher  and 
another,  with  the  lad  himself,  all  travelling 
under  feigned  names,  direct  to  Hungary, 
to  institute  private  enquiry.  The  frienas 
were  further  directed  quietly  to  watch  what 
impression  the  sound  of  Hungarian  speech 
and  the  sight  of  the  costumes  made  on  him. 
The  result  was  that  no  impression  what- 
ever, from  either  cause,  was  observable. 
The  journey,  however,  and  the  talk  about 
it  which  ensued,  sufficed  to  spread  the 
belief,  that  he  Avas  come  of  some  great 
Hungarian  house.  At  the  same  time  this 
discovery  ran  counter  to  another  favored 
idea,  which  was  that  he.  was  one  of  the 
Baden  princes,  sons  of  Stephanie,  hitherto 
believed  to  have  died  in  infancy;  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  known  to  have  been 
born  in  iSi3,  Kaspars  own  reputed  birtb* 
year.  This  idea  was  strengthened  by  the 
distress  notoriously  known  to  have  oeen 
suffered  by  the  grand  duchess  at  the  mere 
I  supposition,  which  was,  however,  proved 
I  eventually  to  be  without  a  shred  ot  fouB- 
I  dation. 
I      Another  idea,  to  which  importance 
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attached,  was  occasioned  by  a  vague  sense 
of  recognition  exhibited  by  Kaspar  on 
first  being  taken  to  the  Burgy  or  castle,  at 
Nuremberg,  when  the  grand  staircase,  the 
folding  doors,  like  none  he  had  seen  be- 
fore, and  the  long  suite  of  rooms  after  the 
fashion  of  all  German  palaces,  seemed  to 
touch  chords  of  memory,  and  roused  in- 
distinct images  of  a  time  when  he  lived  in 
such  a  place,  and  was  attended,  Miranda- 
like, by  several  female  servants. 

It  was  after  these  barren  results,  and 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  them,  that 
Lord  Stanhope  sent  the  guardians  a  series 
of  thirty  questions  bearing  on  points  of 
Kaspar's  reputed  history,  and  especially 
on  the  attempt  at  assassination  in  Octo- 
ber, 1829.  No  change,  however,  took 
place  in  the  provision  made  by  the  earl 
for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  his  adopted 
son.  He  continued  to  travel,  under  due 
escort,  from  time  to  time,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  various  great  personages  de- 
sirous to  know  him.  On  one  occasion, 
passing  through  Bamberg,  where  he  ap- 
peared at  a  ball,  the  anxiety  to  see  the 
mysterious  lad  produced  quite  a  public 
commotion. 

Still,  though  he  thus  continued  to  excite 
the  same  curiosity  as  ever  —  some  worthy 
Germans  even  seriously  persisting  in  call- 
ing him  "my  lord"  —  there  was  evi- 
dently an  increasing  tension  between  him 
and  those  to  whom  he  was  consigned ;  he 
knew  that  they  had  lost  trust  in  him,  and 
they  gave  him  to  understand  that  Lord 
Stanhope  had  done  the  same ;  at  the  same 
time,  on  his  own  part,  he  was  never  open 
with  them,  and  neglected  his  light  duties 
at  the  Chancery  under  excuses  as  false  as 
they  were  frequent.  In  short  there  was  a 
feeling,  as  if  this  condition  of  things  could 
not  continue  long,  as  if  a  crisis  of  some 
kind  were  at  hand.  And  a  crisis  was  at 
hand,  though  in  a  most  unforeseen  form. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  December 
(1833),  Herr  Meyer  was  sitting  in  his 
room,  when  the  door  suddenly  burst  open, 
and  Kaspar  appeared,  and  with  wild  ges- 
tures, and  in  broken  words,  gave  him  to 
understand  that  he  had  been  stabbed. 
"  The  man  —  had  a  knife  —  Uz  monu- 
ment —  gave  me  a  purse,  and  then  stabbed 
me.  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could.  Purse  left 
lying  there.''  He  was  put  to  bed  without 
aelay.  Notice  was  given  of  the  attack, 
and  a  policemen  sent  to  the  spot  Kaspar 
had  described,  where  he  found  a  little  lilac 
silk  purse.  It  contained  only  a  scrap  of 
paper,  on  which  were  written  in  pencil 
characters  the  following  lines:  "To  be 
delivered.     Hauser  will   be  able  to  tell 
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ou  exactlv  who  I  am,  and  whence  I  come, 
ut  in  orcler  to  spare  him  the  trouble,  I 
will  tell  you  myself :  — 

I  come  from 

The  Bavarian  frontier 

Bv  the  river, 

I  will  even  tell  you  my  name  -—  M.  L.  Oe. 

This  purse  was  made  over  to  the  town 
officials,  who  with  two  doctors  immedi- 
ately met  by  the  bedside  to  inspect  the 
wound  and  obtain  and  issue  a  description 
of  the  assassin  —  an  object  which  the  state 
of  the  patient  at  first  only  imperfectly  per- 
mitted. On  the  left  side  of  the  breast 
was  a  small  but  deep  wound.  The  corre- 
sponding cut  was  seen  through  wadded 
coat,  waistcoat,  frontpiece,  and  shirt. 
Meanwhile  snow  had  fallen  continuously, 
and  the  number  of  people,  who,  on  the 
incident  spreading  like  lightning  through 
the  town,  had  at  once  rushed  to  the  monu- 
ment, had  obliterated  all  distinctive  foot- 
marks. Nor  was  there  a  trace  of  the 
weapon  to  be  found.  On  the  fifteenth,  un- 
favorable symptoms  forbade  examination. 
On  the  sixteenth  he  was  much  better,  and 
was  questioned.  His  deposition  was  con- 
tinued at  three  different  intervals,  and 
amounted  to  this :  that  on  the  eleventh  of 
the  month  he  had  been  accosted  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps  leading  to  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
at  7  o'clock  A.  M.,  by  a  man  looking  like  a 
workman,  who  said,  "The  court  gardener 
sends  you  his  best  compliments,  and  begs 
you  to  come  a  little  after  three  to  the 
court  gardenj,  when  he  will  show  you  the 
di£Eerent  clavs  to  be  seen  in  sinking  the 
artesian  well.^'  He  did  not  go  that  day 
because  it  was  wet,  but  he  told  Frau  von 
Heckel,  a  friend's  wife,  about  it,  who 
begged  him  not  to  go.  On  the  fourteenth 
of  December  the  same  man  appeared  again 
at  the  same  place  and  time,  and  repeated 
the  invitation.  The  report  of  this  exam- 
ination was  fully  given,  helping  to  fill  up 
and  also  to  account  for  the  forty-two  large 
volumes  of  official  documents  relating  to 
this  mysterious  person.  But  for  the  for- 
mality with  which  these  are  given,  the 
irrelevancy  of  the  chief  questions  would 
not  be  credited.  He  was  asked  —  dying 
as  he  was  — the  color  of  his  assassin's 
eyes,  moustache,  and  hair;  what  sort  of 
trowsers  he  wore ;  what  was  the  character 
of  his  voice,  and  what  dialect  he  spoke. 
The  report  he  gave  of  his  own  proceed- 
ings was  simple.  He  went  into  the  court 
gardens  at  the  hour  appointed,  and 
straight  to  the  artesian  well.  Finding  no 
one  there,  he  went  on  to  the  Uz  monu- 
ment ;  and  there,  at  the  two  stone  seats,  a 
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tall  man  suddenly  came  forward,  gave  htm 
a  purse,  and  immediately  stabbed  him. 
He  then  let  the  purse  fall,  and  ran  home 
as  fast  as  he  could.  He  was  shown  the 
purse,  which  he  thought  was  the  same. 
Asked  why,  considering  the  attack  on  him 
at  Nuremberg,  he  ventured  to  obey  a  sum- 
mons from  an  unknown  man  to  a  lonely 
spot.**  answered  that  he  had  not  thought 
himself  in  danger  now  that  he  had  a  fos- 
ter-father. This  was  the  upshot  of  forty- 
two  questions ! 

On  the  seventeenth  the  symptoms  be- 
came alarming.  They  still  continued  to 
ask  him  questions,  but  his  answers  were 
rambling,  though  all  are  printed.  The 
same  evening  this  forlorn  being,  whose  life 
and  death  were  alike  enveloped  in  mys- 
tery, passed  peacefully  away.  A  reward  of 
800/.  —  no  slight  sura  in  Germany  —  was 
offered  by  the  government  for  the  detec- 
tion of  the  murderer,  to  which  Lord  Stan- 
hope added  400/.  more,  but  time  passed 
on  without  eliciting  the  slightest  track. 

We  have  said  that  the  tide  of  prejudice 
had  begun  to  set  strongly  against  him, 
murmurs  of  which  had  even  reached  the 
dying  man  himself.  The  catastrophe  of 
his  violent  death  gave  them  a  louder  voice, 
and  a  more  definite  object,  namely,  in  the 
question  whether  he  died  by  his  own  hand 
or  by  that  of  another.  The  depositions 
regarding  his  last  days  must  here  be  re- 
ferred to.  Herr  Meyer  and  his  wife  both 
deposed  that,  for  the  last  week  or  so,  they 
thought  he  had  been  more  reserved,  and 
had  withdrawn  more  from  their  society 
than  usual  —  certainly  that  he  had  also 
had  less  appetite ;  and  on  the  fourteenth 
he  ate  so  little  that  Frau  Meyer  expostu- 
lated. In  the  last  week  also  he  was  even 
more  than  usually  reluctant  to  work,  leav- 
ing the  Court  of  Appeal  daily  an  hour 
before  his  time,  under  the  pretext  that  he 
had  a  lesson  to  attend.  This  was  not  true. 
Also  on  the  fourteenth  he  went  to  a  friend's 
house  and  stayed  there  till  nearly  three 
o'clock,  when  he  left,  saying  he  had  to 
attend  an  appointment.  This  was  also 
not  true.  Further,  he  must  have  known, 
that  the  boring  of  the  artesian  well  had 
ceased  in  the  month  of  August.  Finally, 
the  court  gardener  deposed  that  he  had 
never  sent  him  such  a  message  as  he  had 
reported.  All  these  instances  of  dissimu- 
lation tended  to  strengthen  the  belief  in 
suicide.  It  may  be  added  that  it  was 
afterwards  discovered,  that  he  had  put  his 
little  possessions  in  his  room  carefully  in 
order,  and  had  destroyed  papers  which 
had  been  seen  in  his  keeping  a  few  days 
before. 


A  second  question  mooted  was  whether 
he  had  intended  suicide,  or  only  such  a 
wound  —  as  in  the  case  of  the  reported 
attack  on  him  in  Nuremberg,  the  belief  in 
which,  of  course,  now  shared  the  same 
doubts  —  as  would  excite  interest  and 
help  to  revive  his  waning  reputation.  This 
question  was  solved  by  the  wound  itself, 
the  doctors  all  agreeing  that  the  blow  was 
one  which,  whosoever  the  hand,  was  meant 
to  deal  death.  The  direction  of  the  wound 
was  oblique,  and  from  left  to  right.  This 
was  adverse  to  the  supposition  of  sui- 
cide, till  it  was  remembered  that  Kaspar 
Hauser  was  left-handed.  A  seated  posi- 
tion also  would  have  further  facilitated  the 
act,  and  here  there  were  two  stone  seats 
at  hand.  On  the  other  hand,  those  bent 
on  suicide  usually  bare  the  breast  to  the 
blow;  here  the  wound  went  through  a 
great  thickness  of  winter  clothing. 

One  of  the  doctors  gave  the  committee 
the  benefit  of  his  experience  as  to  the 
difference  of  demeanor,  after  the  act,  be- 
tween one  wounded,  mortally  or  not,  by 
another  hand,  and  one  wounded  by  his 
own.  That  those,  namely,  wounded  by 
another  are  anxious  as  to  their  own  state ; 
frequently  asking  questions  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  wounds;  while  those  who 
have  intended  suicide  are  generally  quiet, 
self-absorbed,  and  indifferent  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  wounds.  Kaspar  Hauser's 
demeanor  was  of  this  last  class. 

The  point  that  puzzled  them  most  was 
that  a  man  so  mortally  wounded  should 
have  been  able  — ancf  he  uas  seen  by 
several  on  the  way  —  to  run  the  consider- 
able distance  between  the  montment  and 
his  home.  The  question  of  the  weapon 
was  another  puzzle.  Whether  at  Ansfaach 
or  at  Nuremberg,  Kaspar,  by  the  nature 
of  his  semi-public  and  strictly  supervised 
life,  could  not  possibly  have  obtained 
such  a  weapon  without  all  the  small  world 
of  either  place  ringing  with  the  fact.  Its 
concealment  after  the  deed  was  not  such 
a  mystery,  for  the  river  Rezat  runs  through 
the  court  gardens.  Finally  the  fact  of 
the  small  lilac  silk  purse,  ot  no  small  sig- 
nificance in  the  enquiry,  remained  abso- 
lutely unexplained.  Some  thought  they 
had  seen  it  before  in  Kaspar's  own  pot- 
session,  and  even  that  the  writing  resem- 
bled his  own.  This  last  idea  was  promptly 
negatived  by  experts.  One  thing  was  cer* 
I  tain,  that  the  contents  of  the  paper  were 
I  marked  by  the  same  brutal  rhodomontade 
that  characterized  the  letter  to  the  captain ; 
■  while  another  equally  certain  point  was, 
.  that  its  grim  humor  was  utterly  bevondthe 
power  of  Kaspar  to  invent;  at  the  same 
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time  the  unavoidable  inference  is  plain, 
that  the  admission  of  any  accomplice  in  the 
deed  at  once  dismisses  the  idea  of  suicide. 
The  following  inscription,  therefore,  on  a 
stone,  placed  at  the  spot  where  the  blow 
was  supposed  to  be  struck,  embodies  the 
only  conclusion  to  which  all  the  investiga- 
tions led :  — 

Hie 

Occultus 

Occulto 
Occisus  est 

XIV.  Dec. 

MDCCCXXXIII. 

The  question  of  Kaspar  Hauser*s  sui- 
cide immediately  opened  that  of  his  entire 
history.  This,  though  in  some  sense  nat- 
ural, was  in  no  sense  logical.  The  two 
questions  had  no  real  connection.  Suicide 
is  based  upon  conditions  common  to  a 
small  percentage  of  the  human  race ;  Kas- 
par's  reputed  condition  was  one  in  which 
he  stood  alone.  We  shall  be  reminded 
that,  in  thus  supposing  his  extraordinary 
history  to  be  true,  we  virtually  abandon 
the  necessity  for  all  proof.  But  that  is 
very  different  from  abandoning  the  exist- 
ence of  proof;  of  which  we  maintain  that 
there  is  plenty.  Granting,  as  the  reader 
must  have  observed,  that  the  narrative  is 
encumbered  with  contradictions,  incon- 
sistencies, and  gross  improbabilities,  yet 
all  these,  proved  ten  times  over  to  be 
such,  do  not  touch  the  main  fact.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said,  taking  all  into  account 
that,  if  there  were  not  inconsistencies  in 
such  a  narrative,  we  should  the  more 
doubt  it  to  be  true.  It  was  easy  to  dis- 
cover that  Kaspar  blundered  in  what  he 
said,  or  rather  in  what  people  believed  that 
he  said,  for  all  received  a  finish  from  the 
conjectures  of  others,  but  no  one  discov- 
ered that  he  blundered  in  the  part  he  had 
assumed.  It  was  the  man  himself  who 
was  the  evidence,  and  all  abstract  doubt, 
founded  on  the  improbability  of  the  story, 
was  sure  to  collapse  at  once  before  ten 
minutes  contact  with  its  subject.  Amone 
the  numerous  works  in  which  the  pros  and 
con^  of  this  case  are  argued,  one  by  Mer- 
ker,  the  head  of  the  police  at  Berlin,  is 
the  most  able.  It  is  a  very  handbook  for 
the  detection  of  imposture;  but  it  lacks 
the  real  touchstone,  for  he  never  saw  Kas- 
par. 

We  have  told  his  history,  since  his  first 
appearance  in  Nuremberg,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  article,  as  it  was  told  at  the 
time  to  the  public,  and  have  told  it  pur- 
posely uncritically.  With  the  doubt  cast 
on  it  by  several  works  contemporary  and 
recent,  the  time  is  come  to  apply  to  it 


such  criticism  as  can  be  commanded. 
Great  stress  is  naturally  laid  on  the  evi- 
dence of  those  to  whom  the  lad  first  ap- 
peared. Witnesses  were  examined  on 
oath  on  two  different  occasions,  the  ear- 
liest being  in  November,  1829,  the  latest 
in  May,  1834.  Considering  the  lapse  of 
time,  the  one  occasion  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  event,  the  other  six  years  after,  it 
would  be  strange  if  they  had  not  contra- 
dicted not  only  one  another,  but  them- 
selves. The  questions  most  needing  an- 
swers were,  first,  how  a  youth  so  long 
immured  in  one  position  was  able  to  use 
his  feet;  and  secondly,  how  he  looked. 
The  shoemaker,  who  first  saw  him,  de- 
posed on  the  first  occasion  that  he  came 
staggering  {wackelnd)  along,  and  on  the 
second,  that  he  walked  with  *'  firm  strong 
steps ; "  while  the  servant  at  the  cap- 
taints  house  stated  that  he  evinced  great 
suffering,  and  could  hardly  use  his  feet. 
As  regards  his  looks,  one  policeman  de- 
posed that  he  had  a  healthy  color,  as  if  he 
had  lived  in  the  air,  while  another  swore 
that  he  was  pale,  and  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  long  shut  up.  Sheets  of  evidence 
were  filled,  all  contributing  to  make  up 
the  forty-two  volumes,  from  which  no  other 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  except  the  ab- 
surdity of  evidence  taken  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

On  the  other  hand  the  deposition  of 
Hiltel,  the  gaoler,  bears  all  the  stamp  of 
intelligence  and  truth.  He  deposed  that 
Kaspar,  on  arriving,  was  so  exhausted  that 
he  had  to  be  helped  up-stairs;  that  he 
repeated  the  same  words  Reuta  wdhn, 
etc.,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  like  a 
parrot;  called  every  animal  Ross;  had 
no  idea  of  day  and  night,  or  of  sun  and 
moon ;  and  showed  his  ignorance  of  fire 
by  putting  his  hand,  on  the  second  day, 
into  the  fiame  of  a  lighted  splinter.  Hiltel 
added  in  1834,  that  Kaspar  had  a  good 
understanding,  and  was  so  amiable  and 
docile  that,  "had  I  not  had  eight  children 
of  my  own,  I  should  not  have  parted  with 
him;"  that  the  police  had  directed  him 
to  watch  him  closely,  which  he  did  ;  add- 
ing his  firm  conviction,  that  there  was  no 
deceit  about  him  ;  and  that  it  was  perfectly 
impossible  that  he  could  have  kept  up 
such  a  part,  if  part  it  could  be  called,  the 
only  art  of  which  consisted  in  pretending 
to  be  as  stupid  and  childish  as  he  really 
was.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  gaoler  was  the  man  best  fitted  in  all 
Nuremberg  to  detect  imposture.  During 
that  time  also  Kaspar  was  visited  and 
talked  to  by  hundreds,  without  the  idea  of 
imposture  being  so  much  as  surmised.    It 
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is  true  most  of  these  hundreds  were  not 
very  wise,  many  of  them  much  tlie  reverse ; 
but  they  were  wise  enough  to  perceive 
that  he  was  what  he  seemed.  They  would 
indeed  have  as  soon  believed  black  to  be 
white,  as  that  the  poor  nondescript,  whom 
they  gaped  at  and  played  tricks  on,  was  all 
the  while  playing  far  deeper  tricks  on 
them. 

This  is  so  extraordinary  a  story  that, 
unless  we  keep  hold  of  certain  facts,  we 
lose  ourselves  in  such  a  tangle  as  to  be 
tempted  to  cut  the  knot  by  disbelieving 
the  whole  thing.  There  lie  immediately 
on  the  surface  a  whole  group  of  improb- 
abilities; the  place  of  nis  confinement, 
the  nocturnal  visits  of  "  the  man "  who 
brought  his  food,  the  drugging  of  the 
water,  the  being  taught  to  walk  m  a  place 
where  he  could  not  stand  upright,  and  to 
write  where  his  teacher  could  not  see,  the 
description  of  the  journey,  etc.  But  none 
of  these  incidents,  even  admitting  his  im- 
perfect powers  of  description,  are  really  so 
improbable  as  that  he  should  successfully 
feign  the  part  of  an  innocent  child,  at  once 
so  difHcult  tojassume,  and  so  easy  to  detect, 
that  he  should  further  have  been  able  to 
imitate  or  even  to  know  the  symptoms  of  an 
occult  element  in  nature,  magnetism,  the 
very  existence  of  which  he  could  by  no 
possibility  have  known.  Nor  can  all  these 
improbabilities  neutralize  for  a  moment 
the  evidence  of  the  state  of  his  saliva,  the 
result  of  the  long  and  sole  consumption 
of  the  gelatinous  properties  of  a  bread  and 
water  diet,  nor,  as  little,  the  material  fact 
of  the  malformation  of  his  knees,  diag- 
nosed by  an  eminent  surgeon  of  the  time, 
and  induced  by  the  long  continuance  of 
one  position.  And  lastly,  and  still  less, 
can  the  whole  group  of  improbabilities 
outweigh  a  proof  of  truth  which  cried 
aloud  from  death  itself.  For  the  exami- 
nation of  tiie  body  divulged  an  enormously 
enlarged  condition  of  the  liver,  so  large  as 
to  encroach  on  the  heart,  which  the  doc- 
tors of  Ansbach  could  only  attribute  to  a 
seated  posture  kept  up  for  years;  in  other 
words,  to  that  total  privation  of  all  natural 
exercise,  the  effect  of  which  was  also  seen 
in  the  undeveloped  size  of  the  lungs.  The 
case  of  this  strange  being  would  appear 
indeed  to  have  been  far  less  adapted  for 
the  scrutiny  of  lawyers  and  constables, 
and  both  had  ample  opportunities  to  study 
it,  than  for  that  of  persons  of  sound  sense 
and  close  observation ;  bearing  always  in 
mind  the  youth  of  the  subject,  his  utter 
ignorance  of  the  commonest  things  in  this 
world,  and  the  confusion  sure  to  ensue 
from  the  unequal  match  between  him  and  ! 
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his  interlocutors;  misunderstanding  on 
their  part  bein^  quite  as  natural  as  mis- 
statement on  his. 

Something,  too,  must  be  laid  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  well-meant  exaggeration  on 
the  part  of  his  friends,  who,  in  their  ardor 
to  catch  at  any  shred  of  a  clue,  were 
tempted  to  try  to  heighten  the  interest 
of  certain  indications,  such,  for  instance, 
as  his  love  for  horses;  shown  first  by  his 
toys,  and  further  confirmed  by  the  inspired 
manner  in  which  he  was  described  to  have 
at  once  mounted  the  animal,  and  in  a  few 
days  performed  as  wonderful  feats  of 
horsemanship  as  the  riding-master  him- 
self ;  all  pointing  to  an  aristocracy  of  birth 
in  which  such  tastes  and  powers  were 
inherent.  Unfortunately  for  this  ingen- 
ious theory,  it  at  once  gave  way  before 
the  deposition  of  the  riding-master  in 
question,  which  states  that  far  from  show- 
ing any  dexterity  in  horsemanship,  Kaspar 
Hauser  had  to  be  lifted  on  to  the  animali 
with  difficulty  kept  his  seat,  and  could  not 
be  said  to  be  a  rider  in  any  sense.  The 
riding-master  further  expressed  his  annoy- 
ance that  such  a  fable  should  have  been 
published,  one  far  less  consistent  with  his 
reputed  antecedents  than  the  simple  truth. 

It  is  a  curious  feature  in  this  short  his- 
tory of  this  strange  being  that,  in  the  first 
months  of  his  appearance,  he  save  a  far 
higher  promise  of  power  and  ability  than 
he  subsequently  fulfilled.  His  memory, 
as  we  have  said,  was  extraordinary,  his 
thirst  for  knowledge  insatiable.  Herr  voa 
Tiicher  found  nothing  to  reprove  in  him 
but  his  over-anxiety  to  learn.  Before  that 
gentleman  gave  up  his  charge,  he  had 
cause  to  reprove  him  for  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. This  change  was  attributed,  by  a 
not  very  sagacious  process  of  reasoning 
to  his  having  learned  to  eat  meat.  One 
of  the  doctors  who  attended  the  post- 
mortem,  gives  a  more  philosophical  ex- 
planation. The  skull  was  rather  low,  in 
his  words,  "as  if  pressed  together  down- 
wards,^* and  the  brain,  though  normal,  was 
small,  and  not  particularly  delicate  in  its 
structure ;  even,  he  said,  somewhat  brut- 
ish. Altogether,  there  were  signs  which 
indicated  a  deficient  development  of  the 
organ,  suggesting  the  belief,  that  thebr»a 
had  been  arrested  in  its  development  by 
lack  of  stimulus  and  action.  For  it  is,  as 
we  all  know,  a  law  in  nature  that  no  organ 
which  remains  unused  attains  perfectioa« 
or,  having  attained'  it,  retains  it;  hut, 
on  the  contrary,  declines,  and  gradually 
wastes  away.  By  about  seven  years  dl 
age  the  allotted  development  of  the  brain 
is  accomplished.    But  if  before  that  tine 
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its  progress  has  been,  from  any  cause,  cut 
short,  It  remains  stationary  both  in  a  men- 
tal and  material  sense,  a  state  which  no 
after  opportunities  can  rectify.  The  rapid 
intellectual  advance  made  by  Kaspar 
Hauser  in  his  first  year  or  so,  though  only 
the  relative  advance  of  a  child,  proved  that 
the  brain  was  so  far  matured;  but  its  ar- 
rest at  that  point,  and  speedy  decline  from 
it,  showed  that  it  could  advance  no  fur- 
ther. 

Finally,  we  must  make  that  first  and 
last  question  in  all  such  cases,  what  inter- 
est he  had  in  practising  so  extraordinary 
a  deceit?  if  deceit  there  was.  And  per- 
haps the  greatest  proof,  negative,  it  is 
true,  but  strong,  that  no  deceit  was  prac- 
tised, is,  that  no  rational  or  credible  an- 
swer can  be  given.  Where  there  are  no 
precedents,  there  are  no  rules.  Other 
impostors  have  objects  to  seek,  and 
schemes  to  pursue.  Poor  Kaspar  Hauser 
wished  for  nothing  but  dry  bread  and 
water.  His  daily  diet  for  long  cost  Pro- 
fessor Daumer,  or  rather  the  town,  only 
six  kreutzers,  or  twopence  a  day  ;  and  he 
was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  gradu- 
ally induced  to  add  to  his  bill  of  fare. 
Nothing  ever  induced  him  to  change  his 
beverage.  There  was  no  plan,  no  plausi- 
bility, no  pretensions.  He  was  very  un- 
happy in  a  world  in  which  he  could  do 
nothing  like  other  men,  and  if  he  attained 
a  marvellous  and  most  troublesome  noto- 
riety, it  was  what  he  could  not  possibly 
have  foreseen. 

The  change  in  his  general  intelligence, 
and  the  deterioration  which  for  obvious 
reasons  had  taken  place  in  his  moral  na- 
ture, were  coincident  in  time;  and  with 
them  ceased,  in  great  measure,  the  inter- 
est with  which  the  local  public  regarded 
him.  This  was  to  be  expected  ;  but  what 
may  be  legitimately  set  aside  is  the  idea 
that  his  vanity,  want  of  veracity,  and  signs 
of  temper,  were  proofs  of  his  being  an 
impostor.  Altogether  it  was  time  for  poor 
Kaspar  Hauser  to  die.  The  so  patheti- 
cally engaging  lad,  whom  Von  Feuerbach 
had  described  as  **my  dear,  marvellous, 
puzzling  foundling,  for  long  the  first  and 
most  important  object  of  my  solicitude,  ob- 
servation, and  care  '*  —  whom  Von  Tiicher 
describes  as  '*an  innocent  child,  of  the 
purest  and  most  spotless  soul,  knowing  no 
evil  — a  tabula  rasa^  with  endless  powers 
of  receptivity,"  —  this  interesting  being 
had  disappeared,  and  given  place  to  a  man 
of  untruthful  and  secretive  habits  —  only 
too  easily  contracted  under  the  circum- 
stances that  had  surrounded  him  — before 
whom  lay  an  ever  more  and  more  darken- 
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ing  future,  who  felt  that  his  prestige  was 
gone,  who  was  alone  of  his  kind,  and  who 
knew  that  he  could  never  support  himself. 
His  death  was  the  signal  for  all  his  worldly 
friends  to  throw  stones.  Lord  Stanhope 
throwing  the  heaviest  in  his  German  work, 
**  Materials  for  a  History  of  Kaspar 
Hauser."  Happily  for  the  credit  of  hu- 
man nature,  a  touching  contrast  to  this 
ugly  picture  was  shown  in  the  affectionate 
zeal  with  which  his  best  and  earliest 
friends  took  up  his  defence. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  extract  an 
impartial  statement  of  this  unprecedented 
case,  from  the  numerous  works  in  which 
\<  has  been  discussed  with  equal  warmth 
on  both  sides.     Strange  that  its  truth  or 
falsity  should  still  be  left  to  the  conflicting 
voice  of  opinion  !  not  a  single  fact  having 
come  to  light  to  place  either  on  a  firmer 
basis.    Nearly  two  generations  have  now 
passed  away  since  this  poor  waif  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  it  is  still  as  difficult  as- 
ever  to  decide  whether  he  was  the  actor 
of  an  iniquitous  imposture,  or  the  victint 
of  an  unheard-of  crime.     Considered  as- 
an  imposture,  it  is  extraordinary  that  it 
should  have  succeeded ;  considered  as  a 
mystery,  it  is  equally  extraordinary  that  it 
could  have  been  maintained.    Two  ar^u^ 
ments  may  be  urged  which  may  inclme 
others,  as  they  have  inclined  us,  to  believe 
rather  in  the  crime  than  in  the  imposture.^ 
The  first,  that  only  such  a  fate  as  his  could 
have  produced  a  Kaspar  Hauser ;  the  sec- 
ond, that  it  is  easier  to  believe  his  story 
than  his  power  to  impersonate  it.    He 
must  now  be  left  alone  with  his  secret, 
best  expressed  by  the  epitaph    on    his 
tombstone :  — 

Hie  jacet 

Casparus  Hauser 

i^nigma 

Sui  temporis 

Ignota  nativitas 

Occulta  mors. 

MDCCCXXXIII. 


From  The  Timet. 
ELEMENTS  AND  META-ELEMENTS. 

The  'following  address  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  president  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  society.  After  reading  his  presi* 
dential  report  on  the  state  of  the  society, 
Mr.  Crookes  continued  :^ 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  now  to  draw  your 
attention  for  a  short  time  to  a  subject 
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which  concerns  the  fundamental  principles 
of  chemistry,  a  subject  which  may  lead  us 
to  admit  the  possible  existence  of  bodies 
which,  though  neither  compounds  nor 
mixtures,  are  not  elements  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word — bodies  which  I  ven- 
ture to  call  **  meta-elements." 

To  explain  my  meaning  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  revert  to  our  conception  of  an 
element.  What  is  the  criterion  of  an  ele- 
ment? Where  are  we  to  draw  the  line 
between  distinct  existence  and  identity? 
No  one  doubts  that  oxygen,  sodium,  chlo- 
rine, sulphur  are  separate  elements;  and 
when  we  come  to  such  groups  as  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  etc.,  we  still  feel  no 
doubt,  although  were  degrees  of  "  elemen- 
ticity  *' admissible  —  and  to  that  we  may 
ultimately  have  to  come  —  it  might  be 
allowed  that  chloride  approximates  much 
more  closely  to  bromine  than  to  oxygen, 
sodium,  or  sulphur.  Again,  nickel  and 
cobalt  are  near  to  each  other,  very  near, 
though  no  one  questions  their  claim  to 
rank  as  distinct  elements.  Still  I  cannot 
help  asking  what  would  have  been  the 
prevalent  opinion  among  chemists  had  the 
respective  solutions  of  these  bodies  and 
their  compounds  presented  identical  col- 
ors, instead  of  colors  which,  approximately 
speaking,  are  mutually  complementary. 
Would  their  distinct  nature  have  even  now 
been  recognized  ? 

When  we  pass  further  and  come  to  the 
so-called  rare  earths  the  ground  is  less 
secure  under  our  feet.  Perhaps  we  may 
admit  scandium,  ytterbium,  and  others  of 
the  like  sort  to  elemental  rank ;  but  what 
are  we  to  say  in  the  case  of  praseo-  and 
neo-dymium,  between  which  there  may  be 
said  to  exist  no  well-marked  chemical  dif- 
ference, their  chief  claim  to  separate  in- 
dividuality being  slight  differences  in 
basicity  and  crystallizing  powers,  though 
their  physical  distinctions  as  shown  by- 
spectrum  observations  are  very  strongly 
marked  ?  Even  here  we  may  imagine  the 
disposition  of  the  majority  of  chemists 
would  incline  towards  the  side  of  leniency, 
so  that  thcv  would  admit  these  two  bodies 
within  the  charmed  circle.  Whether  in 
so  doing  thcv  would  be  able  to  appeal  to 
any  broad  principle  is  an  open  question. 

If  we  admit  these  candidates  how  in 
justice  arc  we  to  exclude  the  scries  of 
elemental  bodies  or  meta-elements  made 
known  to  us  by  Kriiss  and  Nilson  ?  Here 
the  spectral  differences  are  well  marked, 
while  my  own  researches  on  didymium 
show  also  a  slight  difference  in  basicity 
between  some  at  least  of  these  doubtful 
bodies.    In  the  same  category  must  be 


included  the  numerous  separate  bodies 
into  which  it  is  probable  that  yttrium, 
erbium,  samarium,  and  other  elements^ 
commonly  so-called  —  have  beea  and  are 
being  split  up.  Where  then  are  we  to 
draw  the  line  ?  The  different  groupings 
shade  off  so  imperceptibly  the  one  into 
the  other  that  it  is  impossible  to  erect  a 
definite  boundary  between  any  two  adja- 
cent bodies,  and  to  say  that  the  body  on 
this  side  of  the  line  is  an  element,  while 
the  one  on  the  other  side  is  non-elemen* 
tary,  or  merely  something  which  simulates 
or  approximates  to  an  element.  Wherever 
an  apparently  reasonable  line  might  be 
drawn  it  would  no  doubt  be  easy  at  once 
to  assign  most  bodies  to  their  proper  side, 
as  in  all  cases  of  classification  the  real 
difficulty  comes  in  when  the  borderline  is 
approached.  Slight  chemical  differences 
of 'Course  are  admitted,  and,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  so  are  well-marked  physical  differ- 
ences. What  are  we  to  say,  however, 
when  the  only  chemical  difference  is  an 
almost  imperceptible  tendency  for  the  one 
body  —  of  a  couple  or  of  a  group  —  to 
precipitate  before  the  other? 

Again,  there  are  cases  where  the  chem- 
ical differences  reach  the  vanishing-point, 
although  well-marked  physical  differences 
still  remain.  Here  we  stumble  on  a  new 
difficulty ;  in  such  obscurities  what  is 
chemical  and  what  is  physical  P  Are  we 
not  entitled  to  call  a  slight  tendency  of  a 
nascent  amorphous  precipitate  to  fall  down 
in  advance  of  another  a  '*  physical  differ- 
ence"? And  may  we  not  call  colored 
reactions  depending  on  the  amount  of 
some  particular  acid  present  and  varying 
according  to  the  concentration  of  the  solu- 
tion and  to  the  solvent  employed  "  chem- 
ical differences"  ?  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  deny  elementary  character  to  a  body 
which  differs  from  another  by  well-marked 
color,  or  spectrum  reactions,  while  we 
accord  it  to  another  body  whose  only 
claim  is  a  very  minute  difference  in  l»sic 
powers. 

Having  once  opened  the  door  wide 
enough  to  admit  some  spectrum  differ- 
ences we  have  to  inquire  how  minute  a 
difference  (qualifies  the  candidate  to  pass. 
I  will  give  instances  from  my  own  expe- 
rience of  some  of  these  doubtful  candi- 
dates. I .  Two  closely  allied  bodies  differ 
slightly  in  basic  powers  and  more  decid- 
edly also  in  their  spectrum  reactions ;  are 
they  distinct  entities  ?  Probably  jres.  2. 
Two  bodies  have  no  distinctive  spectrum 
reaction,  and  differ  in  basicity  so  slightly 
that  their  separation  has  hitherto  proved 
i  to  be  impossible ;  but  they  differ  dedd- 
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edly  in  the  color  of  their  oxides.  Are 
they  different?  I  should  in  this  case  also 
say  yes.  3.  Two  bodies  obtained  from 
different  minerals  have  no  recognizable 
chemical  difference,  but  there  is  a  strong 
line  in  the  phosphorescent  spectrum  of 
one  which  is  absent  in  the  other.  What 
are  we  to  say  in  this  case  ?  4.  An  earth 
separated  with  enormous  difficulty  from 
its  associates  has  a  certain  very  definite 
phosphorescent  spectrum.  The  addition 
of  another  body  greatly  intensifies  one  or 
more  of  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
earth  so  separated,  while  upon  the  other 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  same  earth  it 
has  no  action.  Is  the  basis  of  this  earth 
simple  or  compound.'*  5.  An  earth  show- 
ing no  difference  on  fractionation  has  a 
phosphorescent  spectrum  not  materially 
modified  by  the  admixture  of  another 
earth  ;  but  the  residual  glow  of  one  part  of 
the  spectrum  as  seen  in  the  phosphoro- 
scope  is  suppressed,  while  that  of  the 
other  is  not  affected.  Are  we  not  here 
also  dealing  with  more  than  one  sort  of 
molecule  ?  6.  Earths,  apparently  the  same, 
from  different  minerals,  behave  alike 
chemically  and  spectroscopically,  with  the 
exception  that  a  certain  line  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  one  is  a  little  brighter  than 
the  corresponding  line  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  other.  Again,  where  are  we  to  draw 
the  line?  If  an  immediate  decision  were 
required,  and  a  poll  of  the  chemists  in 
this  room  demanded,  we  should  probably 
find  the  dividing  lines  placed  in  all  posi- 
tions among  these  seven  cases.  But  to 
have  only  one  rank  in  the  elementary 
hierarchv,  to  class  these  obscure  and  in- 
definite bodies  in  the  same  rank  with  sil* 
ver  and  chlorine  and  oxygen  and  sulphur, 
is  as  manifest  an  absurdity  as  it  would  be 
to  put  a  speck  of  meteoric  dust  upon  a 
level  with  the  planet  Jupiter  because  both 
may  be  called  distinct  members  of  the 
solar  system. 

Is  there  no  way  out  of  this  perplexity? 
Must  we  either  make  the  elementary  ex- 
amination so  stiff  that  only  some  sixty  or 
seventy  candidates  can  pass,  or  must  we 
open  the  examination  doors  so  wide  that 
the  number  of  admissions  is  limited  only 
by  the  number  of  applicants  ?  The  real 
difficulty  we  encountered  by  unlimited 
multiplication  of  elements  arises  from  the 
periodic  theory.  That  theory  has  received 
such  abundant  verification  that  we  cannot 
lightly  accept  any  interpretation  of  phe- 
nomena which  fails  to  be  in  accordance 
with  it.  But  if  we  suppose  the  elements 
reinforced  by  a  vast  number  of  bodies 
slightly  differing  from  each  other  in  their 
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properties,  and  forming,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  exaggerations  of  nebulse 
where  we  formerly  saw,  or  believed  we 
saw,  separate  stars,  the  periodic  arrange- 
ment can  no  longer  be  definitely  grasped. 
No  longer,  that  is,  if  we  retain  our  usual 
conception  of  an  element.  Let  us,  then, 
modify  this  conception.  For  "element" 
read  "  elementary  group  "  —  such  elemen- 
tary groups  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
elements  in  the  periodic  scheme  —  and 
the  difficulty  falls  away.  In  defining  an 
element,  let  us  lake  not  an  external  boun- 
dary, but  an  internal  type.  Let  us  say, 
e.j^.,  the  smallest  ponderable  quantity  of 
yttrium  is  an  assemblage  of  ultimate  atoms 
almost  infinitely  more  like  each  other  than 
they  are  to  the  atoms  of  any  other  approx- 
imating element.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  atoms  shall  all  be  abso- 
lutely alike  among  themselves.  The 
atomic  weight  which  we  ascribe  to  yttri- 
um, therefore,  merely  represents  a  mean 
value  around  which  the  actual  weights  of 
the  individual  atoms  of  the  *' element" 
range  within  certain  limits.  But  if  my 
conjecture  is  tenable,  could  we  separate 
atom  from  atom,  we  should  find  them  va- 
rying within  narrow  limits  on  each  side  of 
the  mean.  The  very  process  of  fractiona- 
tion implies  the  existence  of  such  differ- 
ences in  certain  bodies.  Until  lately  such 
bodies  passed  muster  as  elements.  They 
had  definite  properties,  chemical  and 
physical ;  they  had  recognized  atomic 
weights. 

If  we  take  a  pure  dilute  solution  of  such 
a  body,  yttrium,  for  instance,  and  if  we 
add  to  it  an  excess  of  strong  ammonia,  we 
obtain  a  precipitate  which  appears  per- 
fectly homogeneous.  But  if  instead  we 
add  very  dilute  ammonia  in  quantity  suffi- 
cient only  to  precipitate  one-half  of  the 
base  present,  we  obtain  no  immediate 
precipitate.  If  we  stir  up  the  whole  thor- 
oughly so  as  to  insure  a  uniform  mixture 
of  the  solution  and  the  ammonia,  and  set 
the  vessel  aside  for  an  hour,  carefully  ex- 
cluding dust,  we  may  still  find  the  liquid 
clear  and  bright,  without  any  vestige  of  tur- 
bidity. After  three  or  four  hours,  however, 
an  opalescence  will  declare  itself,  and  the 
next  morning  a  precipitate  will  have  ap- 
peared. Now  let  us  ask  ourselves,  What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  this  phenomenon? 
The  quantity  of  precipitant  added  wis 
insufficient  to  throw  down  more  than  half 
the  yttria  present,  therefore  a  process 
akin  to  selection  has  been  going  on  for 
several  hours.  The  precipitation  has  evi- 
dently not  been  effected  at  random,  those 
molecules  of  the  base  being  decomposed 
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wliich  happened  to  come  in  contact  with  a 
corresponding  molecule  of  ammonia,  for 
we  have  taken  care  that  the  liquids  should 
be  uniformly  mixed,  so  that  one  molecule 
of  the  original  salt  would  not  be  more  ex- 
posed to  decomposition  than  any  other. 
If,  further,  we  consider  the  time  which 
elapses  before  the  appearance  of  a  precip- 
itate, we  cannot  avoid  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  action  which  has  been 
going  on  for  the  first  few  hours  is  of  a 
selective  character. 

The  problem  is  not  why  a  precipitate  is 
produced,  but  what  determines  or  directs 
some  atoms  to  fall  down  and  others  to 
remain  in  solution.  Out  of  the  multitude 
of  atoms  present,  what  power  is  it  that 
directs  each  atom  to  choose  the  proper 
path  ?  We  may  picture  to  ourselves  some 
directive  force  passing  the  atoms  one  by 
one  in  review,  selecting  one  for  precipita- 
tion and  another  for  solution  till  all  have 
been  adjusted.  In  order  that  such  a  se- 
lection can  be  effected  there  evidently 
must  be  some  slight  differences  between 
which  it  is  possible  to  select,  and  this  dif- 
ference almost  certainly  must  be  one  of 
basicity,  so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible 
by  any  test  at  present  known,  but  sus- 
ceptible of  being  nursed  and  encouraged 
to  a  point  when  the  difference  can  be  ap- 
preciated by  ordinary  tests. 

Let  us  follow  our  atoms  through  another 
sta^e  of  fractionation.  The  ammonia  has 
divided  them  into  two  gp'oups,  one  of  which 
displays  just  the  minutest  possible  sus- 
picion of  greater  basicity  than  the  other. 
Let  us  repeat  the  first  experiment  again 
with  these  two  groups.  A^ain,  we  obtain 
from  each  a  precipitate  and  a  solution,  so 
that  we  have  now  two  precipitates  and  two 
solutions.  It  is  evident  that  whereas  the 
precipitate  from  the  original  salt  was 
slightly  less  basic  than  that  which  re- 
mained dissolved,  the  second  precipitate 
from  the  first  precipitate  must  have  its 
basic  character  still  further  diminished, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  second  solution 
from  the  first  solution  must  contain  se- 
lected atoms  of  a  slightly  higher  degree  of 
basicity.  The  least  oasic  at  one  end  and 
the  most  basic  at  the  other  end  are  thus 
two  removes  each  from  the  original ;  and 
treating  them  in  the  same  way  for  a  third 
time,  we  obtain  two  groups  of  atoms  which 
are  three  removes  from  the  centre.  (The 
intermediate  groups  need  not  be  here  dis- 
cussed. By  systematic  mixings  they  can 
be  made  to  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
end  groups.)  By  repeating  this  operation, 
not  once  or  twice  but  many  hundreds  of 
times,  those  atoms  having  a  tendency  to 


come  down  first  always  going  one  wa^» 
and  those  having  a  tendency  to  remain 
dissolved  always  going  the  other  way,  we, 
so  to  speak,  educate  the  atoms,  adding  to 
them  no  fresh  properties,  but  drawing  out 
and  giving  free  scope  to  properties  that 
already  existed,  but  that  were  previously 
masked.  A  similar  absence  ot  absolute 
homogeneity  may  ]X>ssibly  yet  be  traced 
in  many  of  <he  elements  it  once  the  right 
reagents  are  selected,  and  if  laborious 
chemists  are  to  be  found  willing  to  de\'Ote 
years  to  researches  barren  to  outward 
seeming. 

That  this  deviation  from  absolute  homo- 
geneity should  mark  the  constitution  of 
these  molecules  or  aggregations  of  matter 
which  we  designate  elements  will  perhaps 
be  clearer  if  we  return  in  imagination  to 
the  earliest  dawn  of  our  material  universe, 
and,  face  to  face  with  the  great  secret* 
try  to  consider  the  processes  of  elemental 
evolution.  Going  back  to  the  "fire-mist," 
the  (/r-Sioffoi  the  German  philosophers, 
or  the  "  prdlyle,"  as,  after  Roger  Bacon,  I 
have  ventured  to  call  it,  we  see  an  infinite 
number  of  infinitely  small  ultimate,  or 
rather  ultimatissi mate  particles  gradually 
accreting  out  of  "formless  stuff"  and 
moving  with  inconceivable  velocity  in  all 
directions.  We  find  those  particles  which 
approximately  have  the  same  rate  and 
modes  of  movement  beginning  to  heap 
themselves  together  by  virtue  of  that  ill- 
understood  tendency  through  which  like 
and  like  come  together — that  principle 
by  virtue  of  which  identical  or  approxi- 
mately identical  bodies  are  found  collected 
in  masses  in  the  earth *s  crust  instead  of 
being  uniformly  distributed. 

One  of  the  nrst  results  of  this  massing 
tendency  is  the  formation  of  certain  nodad 
points  in  space,  between  which  occur  ap* 
proximately  void  intervals.  How  sudi 
nodes  and  spaces  come  to  be  formed  we 
shall  better  be  able  to  understand  by  a 
few  very  simple  illustrations,  choosing  in 
the  first  instance,  instead  of  ultimate  at- 
oms, living  men  and  women.  If  we  take 
any  very  frequented  street  in  London,  say 
Fleet  Street,  at  a  time  when  the  animated 
current  runs  pretty  equally  in  two  dire& 
:  tions,  and  if  our  rate  of  walking  is  some- 
what greater  than  the  mean  speed  of  the 
other  fojt-passengers,  we  shall  observe 
that  the  throngs  on  the  footways  are  not 
-  evenly  distributed,  but  consist  of  knots 
or  groups  —  we  might  almost  say  blocks 
—  with  comparatively  open  intervening 
spaces.  The  explanation  of  this  nneqiuu 
a^rglomeration  of  individuals  is  simple. 
Some  two  or  three  persons  whose  rate  dt 
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nearer  and  nearer  either  to  a  regular  gra- 
dation in  the:  molecules  or  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  those  intermediate  links,  which  I 
have  named  meta-elements  or  element- 
oids. 

A  suggestion  here  occurs  that  it  may  be 
to  the  presence  of  these  meta-elements 
that  so  many  of  the  chemical  elements, 
while  approaching  closely  in  their  atomic 
weights  the  values  required  by  Prout's 
law,  deviate  from  it  by  a  small  out  meas- 
urable amount.  We  can  scarcely  regard 
their  approximation  as  purely  accidental. 
We  now  come  to  the  last  objection  perti- 
nently put  forth  by  Clerk-Maxwell  to  the 
hypothesis  that  the  elements  are  not  abso- 
lutely homogeneous.  He  writes:  **lt  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  selection  and  elim- 
ination of  intermediate  varieties,  for  where 
can  these  eliminated  molecules  have  gone 
to  if,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  the 
hydrogen,  etc.,  of  the  fixed  stars  is  com- 
posed of  molecules  identical  in  all  respects 
with  our  own  ?  " 

In  the  first  place  we  may  call  in  ques- 
tion this  absolute  molecular  identity,  since 
we  have  hitherto  had  no  means  for  coming 
to  a  conclusion  save  the  means  furnished 
by  the  spectroscope,  while  it  is-  admitted 
that  for  accurately  comparing  and  discrim- 
inating the  spectra  ot  two  bodies  they 
should  be  examined  under  identical  states 
of  temperature,  pressure,  and  all  other 
physical  conditions.  We  have  certainly 
seen,  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun,  ravs 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify. 
We  have  supposed  the  cosmic  cycle  re- 
entering in  successive  periods,  during  a 
fall  of  temperature,  the  same  region  —  say, 
for  instance,  where  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine  have  been  formed.  If  most  of  the 
atoms  present  approximate  more  or  less 
closely  to  35*5,  80,  or  127  —  the  atomic 
weights  of  these  three  bodies  —  they  will 
be  in  consequence  easily  disposed  of. 
But  there  may  be  besides  a  few  interme- 
diate atoms  having,  say,  atomic  weights 
of  between  36  and  79  and  between  81  and 
126.  These  atoms  will  be  attracted  to  the 
masses  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
cyclical  track.  We  can  even  imagine 
sparse  atoms  scattered  so  far  from  the 
centre  line  of  track  as  to  be  midway  be- 
tween chlorine  and  bromine  or  between 
bromine  and  iodine  ;  these  wanderers  like- 
wise will  be  slowly  picked  up  and  will 
gravitate  to  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine; 
and,  being  thus  accounted  for,  none  need 
be  eliminated.  It  is  not  impossible,  more- 
over, that  the  elementary  atoms  themselves 
are  not  the  same  now  as  when  first  gener- 
ated.    For  if  an  atom  has  commenced  its 


existence  at  a  certain  epoch,  and  may  go 
through  such  vicissitudes  that  it  will  cease 
to  exist,  it  seems  at  least  probable  that  it 
may  undergo  inward  change.  These  vi- 
cissitudes probably  directly  affect  only  the 
primary  motions  which  constitute  the  ex- 
istence of  the  atom,  but  they  indirectly, 
and  only  in  a  slight  degree,  affect  those 
secondary  motions  which  produce  all  the 
effects  we  can  observe  — chemical  effects, 
heat  effects,  electrical,  and  so  on.  Thus, 
while  the  life  of  an  atom  may  be  waning 
away  under  the  various  experiences  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  it  may,  and  proba- 
bly does,  appear  to  us  the  same  as  at  first. 
But  perhaps  not  quite,  so  that  atoms  orig- 
inally alike,  taken  from  different  minerals 
collected  at  widely  .separated  stations  on 
the  earth,  may  have  had  sufficiently  differ- 
ent past  histories  to  have  come  to  be  mark- 
edly different  in  regard  to  the  primary 
motions  which  elude  our  observation,  and 
through  the  very  slight  influence  which 
changes  in  the  primary  motions  have  on 
the  secondary  motions,  may  be  just  per- 
ceptibly different  under  our  experiments. 

From  this  point  of  view  a  rare  element, 
like  a  rare  plant  or  animal,  is  one  which 
has  failed  to  develop  in  harmony  with  its 
surroundings.  This  view  lends  itself  very 
naturally  to  the  facts  we  encounter  in  our 
fractionation  experiments.  Where  all  the 
ultimate  atoms  have  precisely  identical 
rates  of  vibration  any  fractionation  is  im- 
possible. Where  such  rates  are  not  iden- 
tical the  process  proves  successful,  and 
all  the  more  easily  the  wider  the  differ- 
ences among  the  vibration  rates  of  the 
ultimate  atoms.  The  bodies  thus  split  off 
necessarily  very  closely  approximate  to 
each  other,  and  the  further  we  push  our 
fractionations  the  less  marked  are  the  dif- 
ferences. But  as  we  review  the  series  of 
elements  arranged  on  the  curve  I  adopted 
from  Professor  Emerson  Reynolds  to  il- 
lustrate my  address  on  **  The  Genesis  of 
the  Elements,"  delivered  before  the  chem- 
ical section  of  the  British  Association 
(Birmingham  meeting),  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  by  a  consideration  which  at  first 
sight  appears  absolutely  fatal  to  the  notion 
of  the  production  of  the  elements  from  a 
series  of  knots,  as  just  described. 

If  the  element  which  we  call  aluminium 
has  been  formed  from  ultimate  atoms  hav- 
ing rates  of  vibration  of  the  rate  27,  or  a 
little  more  or  less  so  as  to  give  a  mean  of 
27,  and  if  the  atoms  between  aluminium 
and  the  next  element  in  the  series  have 
in  this  manner  been  sorted  out  to  the  one 
hand  or  the  other,  leaving  a  void  between, 
we  should  expect  that  their  properties 
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higher  or  lower  than  35*5  will  congregate 
around  the  35*5  nucleus,  forming  a  group 
whose  averaj^e  value  will  be  35.5.  In  like 
manner  similar  groups  will  be  formed  hav- 
ing the  average  rates  of  80  and  127,  while 
intermediate  spaces  will  be  cleared,  the 
ultimate  atoms  which  occupied  these  lone 
spaces  being  attracted  to  the  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine  "groupings.  These 
groupings  represent  what  at  present  we 
call  elements,  but  which  1  conjecture  may 
possibly  consist  each  of  an  element  and  of 
a  certain  number  of  meta-elements,  or 
each  may  be  formed  of  a  whole  group  of 
metii-clements,  none  of  which  greatly  pre- 
ponderates over  the  remainder. 

On  the  threshold  we  encounter  an  ob- 
jection verv  clearly  stated  by  Clerk-Max- 
well in  his  "Theory  of  Heat"(i87i).  ''I 
do  not  think,"  says  this  eminent  physicist, 
**  that  the  perfect  identity  which  we  ob- 
serve between  different  portions  of  the 
same  kind  of  matter  can  be  explained  on 
the  statistical  principle  of  the  stability  of 
the  avcra;jcs  of  large  numbers  of  quanti- 
ties each  of  which  may  differ  from  the 
mean,  for  if  of  the  molecules  of  some  sub- 
stance, such  as  hydrogen,  some  were  of 
slightly  greater  mass  than  others,  we  have 
the  means  of  producing  a  separation  be- 
tween molecules  of  different  masses,  and 
in  this  way  we  should  be  able  to  pro- 
duce two  kinds  of  hydrogen,  one  of  which 
would  be  somewhat  denser  than  the  other. 
As  this  cannot  be  done,  we  must  admit 
that  the  quality  which  we  assert  to  exist 
between  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  ap- 
plies to  each  individual  molecule,  and  not 
merely  to  the  average  of  groups  of  mil- 
lions of  molecule.  The  molecules  of  the 
same  substance  are  all  exactly  alike,  but 
different  from  those  of  other  substances. 
There  is  not  a  regular  gradation  in  the 
mass  of  molecules  from  that  of  hydrogen, 
which  is  the  least  of  those  known  to  us, 
to  that  of  bismuth  ;  but  they  all  fall  into  a 
limited  number  of  classes  or  species,  the 
individuals  of  each  species  being  exactly 
similar  to  each  other,  and  no  intermediate 
links  are  found  to  connect  one  species 
with  another  by  a  uniform  gradation.  In 
the  case  of  molecules,  however,  each  in- 
dividual is  permanent;  there  is  no  gener- 
ation or  destruction,  and  no  variation,  or 
rather  no  difference,  between  the  individu- 
als of  each  species.  Our  molecules  are 
unalterable  by  any  of  the  processes  which 
go  on  in  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
every  individual  of  each  species  is  of  ex- 
actlv  the  same  majinitude,  as  though  thcv 
had  all  been  cast  in  the  same  mould  like 
bullets,    and    not    merelv    selected    and 


grouped  according  to  their  size,  like  small 

shot." 

I  think  it  evident  that  the  statements 
here  quoted,  some  of  which  involve  no 
small  amount  of  assumption,  no  longer 
accord  with  facts,  for  wc  actually  do  find 
variations  between  the  properties  of  cer- 
tain molecules  which  heretofore  had  been 
pronounced  identical  with  each  other. 
Take  the  case  of  yttrium.  It  had  its  defi- 
nite atomic  weight,  it  behaved  in  every 
respect  as  a  simple  body,  an  element,  to 
which  wc  might  indeed  add,  but  from 
which  we  could  not  take  away.  Yet 
this  yttrium,  this  supposed  homogeneous 
whole,  on  being  submitted  to  a  certain 
method  of  fractionation  is  resolved  ioto 
portions  not  absolutely  identical  amoog 
themselves,  and  exhibiting  a  gradation  of 
properties.  Or  take  the  case  of  didym* 
ium.  Here  was  a  body  betraying  all  the 
recognized  characters  of  an  element.  It 
had  been  separated  with  much  difficulty 
from  other  bodies  which  approximated 
closely  to  it  in  their  properties,  and  during 
this  crucial  process  it  had  undergone  very 
severe  treatment  and  very  close  scrutiny. 
In  short,  until  lately  wc  might  have  said 
of  it  just  what  Clerk-Maxwell  says  of  hy- 
drogen, that  the  quality  which  we  assert 
to  exist  between  the  molecules  of  didym* 
ium  applies  to  each  individual  molecule, 
and  not  merely  to  the  average  of  groups 
of  millions  of  molecules.  But  then  came 
another  chemist,  who,  treating  this  as- 
sumed homogeneous  body  by  a  peculiar 
process  of  fractionation,  resolved  it  into 
the  two  bodies  praseodymium  and  neo- 
dymium,  between  which  certain  distinc* 
tions  are  perceptible.  Further,  wc  even 
now  have  no  certainty  that  neodymium 
and  praseodymium  are  simple  bodies.  On 
the  contr^iry,  they  likewise  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  splitting  up. 

Now,  if  one  supposed  element  on  proper 
treatment  is  thus  found  to  comprise  dis- 
similar molecules,  wc  are  surely  warranted 
in  asking  whether  similar  results  might 
not  be  obtained  in  other  elements,  perhaps 
in  all  elements,  if  treated  in  the  right  way. 
We  may  even  ask  where  the  process  of 
sorting  out  is  to  stop  —  a  process  which 
of  course  presupposes  variations  between 
the  individual  molecules  of  each  species. 
And  in  these  successive  separations  we 
naturally  And  bodies  approacbini;  more 
and  more  closely  to  each  other.  Dr.  Auer 
von  Welsbach,  the  discoverer  of  neodym- 
ium and  praseodymium,  remarks  that 
these  bodies  "approximate  more  closely 
to  each  other  than  any  two  supposed  sim- 
ple bodies  yet  known.      Thus  we  approach 
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nearer  and  nearer  either  to  a  regular  gra- 
dation in  the.  molecules  or  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  those  intermediate  links,  which  I 
have  named  meta-elements  or  element- 
oids. 

A  suggestion  here  occurs  that  it  maybe 
to  the  presence  of  these  meta-elements 
that  so  many  of  the  chemical  elements, 
while  approaching  closely  in  their  atomic 
weights  the  values  required  by  Front's 
law,  deviate  from  it  by  a  small  out  meas- 
urable amount.  We  can  scarcely  regard 
their  approximation  as  purely  accidental. 
We  now  come  to  the  last  objection  perti- 
nently put  forth  by  Clerk-Maxwell  to  the 
hypothesis  that  the  elements  are  not  abso- 
lutely homogeneous.  He  writes  :  *'  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  selection  and  elim- 
ination of  intermediate  varieties,  for  where 
can  these  eliminated  molecules  have  gone 
to  if,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  the 
hydrogen,  etc.,  of  the  fixed  stars  is  com- 
posed of  molecules  identical  in  all  respects 
with  our  own  ?  " 

In  the  first  place  we  may  call  in  ques- 
tion this  absolute  molecular  identity,  since 
we  have  hitherto  had  no  means  for  coming 
to  a  conclusion  save  the  means  furnished 
by  the  spectroscope,  while  it  is-  admitted 
that  for  accurately  comparing  and  discrim- 
inating the  spectra  ot  two  bodies  they 
should  be  examined  under  identical  states 
of  temperature,  pressure,  and  all  other 
physical  conditions.  We  have  certainly 
seen,  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun,  ravs 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify. 
We  have  supposed  the  cosmic  cycle  re- 
entering in  successive  periods,  during  a 
fall  of  temperature,  the  same  region  —  say, 
for  instance,  where  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine  have  been  formed.  If  most  of  the 
atoms  present  approximate  more  or  less 
closely  to  35*5,  80,  or  127  —  the  atomic 
weights  of  these  three  bodies  —  they  will 
be  in  consequence  easily  disposed  of. 
But  there  may  be  besides  a  few  interme- 
diate atoms  havmg,  say,  atomic  weights 
of  between  36  and  79  and  between  81  and 
126.  These  atoms  will  be  attracted  to  the 
masses  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
cyclical  track.  We  can  even  imagine 
sparse  atoms  scattered  so  far  from  the 
centre  line  of  track  as  to  be  midway  be- 
tween chlorine  and  bromine  or  between 
bromine  and  iodine  ;  these  wanderers  like- 
wise will  be  slowly  picked  up  and  will 
gravitate  to  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine; 
and,  being  thus  accounted  for,  none  need 
be  eliminated.  1 1  is  not  impossible,  more- 
over, that  ihe  elementary  atoms  themselves 
are  not  the  same  now  as  when  first  gener- 
ated.   For  if  an  atom  has  commenced  its 


existence  at  a  certain  epoch,  and  may  go 
through  such  vicissitudes  that  it  will  cease 
to  exist,  it  seems  at  least  probable  that  it 
may  undergo  inward  change.  These  vi- 
cissitudes probably  directly  affect  only  the 
primary  motions  which  constitute  the  ex- 
istence of  the  atom,  but  they  indirectly, 
and  only  in  a  slight  degree,  affect  those 
secondary  motions  which  produce  all  the 
effects  we  can  observe  — chemical  effects, 
heat  effects,  electrical,  and  so  on.  Thus, 
while  the  life  of  an  atom  may  be  waning 
away  under  the  various  experiences  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  it  may,  and  proba- 
bly does,  appear  to  us  the  same  as  at  first. 
But  perhaps  not  quite,  so  that  atoms  orig- 
inally alike,  taken  from  different  minerals 
collected  at  widely  separated  stations  on 
the  earth,  may  have  had  sufficiently  differ- 
ent past  histories  to  have  come  to  be  mark- 
edly different  in  regard  to  the  primary 
motions  which  elude  our  observation,  and 
through  the  very  slight  influence  which 
changes  in  the  primary  motions  have  on 
the  secondary  motions,  may  be  just  per- 
ceptibly different  under  our  experiments. 

From  this  point  of  view  a  rare  element, 
like  a  rare  plant  or  animal,  is  one  which 
has  failed  to  develop  in  harmony  with  its 
surroundings.  This  view  lends  itself  very 
naturally  to  the  facts  we  encounter  in  our 
fractionation  experiments.  Where  all  the 
ultimate  atoms  have  precisely  identical 
rates  of  vibration  any  fractionation  is  im- 
possible. Where  such  rates  are  not  iden- 
tical the  process  proves  successful,  and 
all  the  more  easily  the  wider  the  differ- 
ences among  the  vibration  rates  of  the 
ultimate  atoms.  The  bodies  thus  split  off 
necessarily  very  closely  approximate  to 
each  other,  and  the  further  we  push  our 
fractionations  the  less  marked  are  the  dif- 
ferences. But  as  we  review  the  series  of 
elements  arranged  on  the  curve  I  adopted 
from  Professor  Emerson  Reynolds  to  il- 
lustrate my  address  on  *'  The  Genesis  of 
the  Elements,"  delivered  before  the  chem- 
ical section  of  the  British  Association 
(Birmingham  meeting),  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  strucK  by  a  consideration  which  at  first 
sight  appears  absolutely  fatal  to  the  notion 
of  the  production  of  the  elements  from  a 
series  of  knots,  as  just  described. 

If  the  element  which  we  call  aluminium 
has  been  tormed  from  ultimate  atoms  hav- 
ing rates  of  vibration  of  the  rate  27,  or  a 
little  more  or  less  so  as  to  give  a  mean  of 
27,  and  if  the  atoms  between  aluminium 
and  the  next  element  in  the  series  have 
in  this  manner  been  sorted  out  to  the  one 
hand  or  the  other,  leaving  a  void  between, 
we  should  expect  that  their  properties 
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would  not  differ  very  widely  from  each 
other,  or  at  least  that  they  would  present 
considerable  analogies. 

Now,  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  actually 
the  case.  Upon  aluminium  follows  sili- 
con. We  may  perhaps  conceive  these  two 
elements  as  springing  from  the  differen- 
tiation of  a  nearly  nomogeneous  swarm  of 
ultimate  atoms.  But  if  we  pursue  the 
curve  onwards,  what  elements  follow? 
Phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  chlorine  —  bod- 
ies heterologous  with  each  other  and  het- 
erologous with  silicon.  We  can  scarcely 
imagine  original  atoms,  so  to  speak,  in 
doubt  which  of  two  aggregations  they 
should  join,  the  one  being  silicon  and  the 
other  phosphorus.  Nor  can  we  conceive 
of  anything  being  split  off  from  sulphur 
which  should  make  even  the  slightest  ap- 
proximation to  chlorine.  It  appears  to 
me,  however,  that  these  difficulties  are 
more  apparent  than  real.  In  the  Birming- 
ham address  already  referred  to  I  asked 
my  audience  to  picture  the  action  of  two 
forces  on  the  original  protyle  —  one  being 
time,  accompanied  by  a  lowering  of  tem- 
perature ;  the  other,  swinging  to  and  fro 
like  a  mighty  pendulum,  having  periodic 
cycles  of  ebb  and  swell,  rest  and  activity, 
being  intimately  connected  with  the  im- 
ponderable matter,  essence,  or  source  of 
energy  we  call  electricity. 

Now,  a  simile  like  this  effects  its  object 
if  it  fixes  in  the  mind  the  particular  fact  it 
is  intended  to  emphasize,  but  it  must  not 
be  expected  necessarily  to  run  parallel 
with  all  the  facts.  Besides  the  lowering 
of  temperature  with  the  periodic  ebb  and 
flow  of  electricity,  positive  or  negative, 
requisite  to  confer  on  the  newly  born  ele- 
ments their  particular  atomicity,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  third  factor  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Nature  does  not  act  on  a  flat 
plane ;  she  demands  space  for  her  cosmo- 
gonic  operations,  and  if  we  introduce  space 
as  the  third  factor  all  appears  clear.  In- 
stead of  a  pendulum,  which,  though  to  a 
certain  extent  a  good  illustration,  is  im- 
possible as  a  fact,  let  us  seek  some  more 
satisfactory  way  of  representing  what  I 
conceive  may  have  taken  place.  Let  us 
suppose  the  zij;zag  diagram  not  drawn 
upon  a  plane,  but  projected  in  space  of 
three  dimensions.  What  figure  can  we 
best  select  to  meet  all  the  conditions  in- 
volved? Many  of  the  facts  can  be  well 
explained  by  supposing  ihe  projection  in 
space  of  Professor  Emerson  Reynolds's 
zigzag  curve  to  be  a  sj)iral.  This  figure 
is,  however,  inadmissible,  inasmuch  as 
the  curve  has  to  pass  through  a  point 
neutral  as  to  electricity  and  chemical  en- 


ergy twice  in  each  cycle.  We  must  there- 
fore adopt  some  other  figure.  A  figure  of 
eight  or  lemniscate  will  foreshorten  into  a 
zigzag  just  as  well  as  a  spiral,  and  it  fulfils 
every  condition  of  the  problem.  Such  a 
figure  will  result  from  three  very  simple 
simultaneous  motions.  First,  a  simple 
oscillation  backwards  and  forwards  (sup- 
pose east  and  west);  secondly,  a  simple 
oscillation  at  right  angles  to  the  former 
(suppose  north  and  south)  of  half  the 
periodic  time — 1>.,  twice  as  fast;  and 
thirdly,  a  motion  at  right  angles  to  these 
two  (suppose  downwards),  which,  in  its 
simplest  form,  would  be  with  unvarying 
velocity.  If  we  project  this  figure  in  space 
we  fina  on  examination  that  the  points  of 
the  curves  where  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine  are  formed  come  close  under  each 
other;  so  also  will  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
tellurium  ;  again,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and 
antimony ;  and  in  like  manner  other  series 
of  analogous  bodies. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  this  scheme 
explains  how  and  why  the  elements  appear 
in  this  order?  Let  us  imagine  a  cyciiail 
translation  in  space,  each  revolution  wit- 
nessing the  genesis  of  the  group  of  ele- 
ments which  I  previously  represented  as 
produced  during  one  complete  vibration  of 
the  pendulum.  Let  us  suppose  that  one 
cycle  has  thus  been  completed,  the  centre 
of  the  unknown  creative  force  in  its  mighty 
journey  through  space  having  scattered 
along  Its  track  the  primitive  atoms ^ the 
seeds,  if  I  may  use  the  expression  -^  which 
presently  are  to  coalesce  and  develop  into 
the  groupings  now  known  as  lithium,  beryl- 
lium, boron,  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxyjgen, 
fluorine,  sodium,  magnesium,  aluminium, 
silicon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  chlorine. 
What  is  most  probably  the  form  of  track 
now  pursued?  Were  it  strictly  confined 
to  the  same  plane  of  temperature  and  time, 
the  next  elementary  groupings  to  appear 
would  again  have  been  those  of  lithium, 
and  the  origmal  cycle  would  have  been 
eternally  repeated,  producing  again  and 
again  the  same  fourteen  elements.  The 
conditions,  however,  are  not  quite  the 
same.  Space  and  electricity  are  as  at 
first,  but  temperature  has  altered,  and 
thus,  instead  of  the  atoms  of  lithium  being 
supplemented  with  atoms  in  all  respects 
analogous  with  themselves,  the  atomic 
groupings  which  come  into  being  when 
the  second  cycle  commences  form,  not 
lithium,  but  its  lineal  descendant,  potas- 
sium. Suppose,  therefore,  the  vis  jpm^ 
ratrix  travelling  to  and  fro  in  cycles  auong 
a  lemniscate  path  as  above  suggested, 
while  simultaneously  temperature  is  de- 
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dining  and  time  is  flowing  on  —  variations 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  represent  by 
the  downward  sink  —  each  coil  of  the  lem- 
niscate  track  crosses  the  same  vertical 
line  at  lower  and  lower  points.  Projected 
in  space,  the  curve  shows  a  central  line 
neutral  as  far  as  electricity  is  concerned 
and  neutral  in  chemical  properties  —  posi- 
tive electricity  on  the  north,  negative  on 
the  south.  Dominant  atomicities  are  gov- 
erned by  the  distance  east  and  west  from 
the  neutral  centre  line,  monatomic  ele- 
ments being  one  remove  from  it,  diatomic 
two  removes,  and  so  on.  In  every  suc- 
cessive coil  the  same  law  holds  goocl.  As 
the  mighty  focus  of  creative  energy  goes 
round  we  see  it  in  successive  cycles  sow- 
ing in  one  tract  of  space  seeds  of  lithium, 
potassium,  rubidium,  and  caesium;  in  an- 
other tract,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine ; 
in  a  third,  sodium,  copper,  silver,  and 
gold  ;  in  a  fourth,  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
tellurium;  in  a  fifth,  beryllium,  calcium, 
strontium,  and  barium ;  in  a  sixth,  magne- 
sium, zinc,  cadmium,  and  mercury;  in  a 
seventh,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony, 
and  bismuth  ;  in  other  tracts,  aluminium, 
gallium,  indium,  and  thallium;  silicon, 
germanium,  and  tin  ;  carbon,  titanium  and 
zirconium;  while  a  natural  position  near 
the  neutral  axis  is  found  for  the  three 
groups  of  elements  relegated  by  Professor 
Mendeleeff  to  a  sort  of  hospital  for  incur- 
ables—  his  eighth  family. 

We  have  now  traced  the  formation  of 
the  chemical  elements  from  knots  and 
voids  in  a  primitive,  formless  fluid.  We 
have  shown  the  possibility,  nay,  the  prob- 
ability, that  the  atoms  are  not  eternal  in 
existence,  but  share  with  all  other  created 
beings  the  attributes  of  decay  and  death. 
We  have  shown,  from  arguments  drawn 
from  the  chemical  laboratory,  that  in  mat- 
ter which  has  responded  to  everv  test  of 
an  element,  there  are  minute  snades  of 
difference  which  may  admit  of  selection. 
We  have  seen  that  the  time-honored  dis- 
tinction between  elements  and  compounds 
no  longer  keeps  pace  with  the  develop- 
ments of  chemical  science,  but  must  be 
modified  to  include  a  vast  array  of  in- 
termediate bodies  —  meta-elements.  We 
have  shown  how  the  objections  of  Clerk- 
Maxwell,  weighty  as  they  are,  may  be  met ; 
and,  finally,  we  have  adduced  reasons  for 
believing  that  primitive  matter  was  formed 
by  the  act  of  a  generative  force,  throwing 
ofiF  at  intervals  of  time  atoms  endowed 
with  varying  quantities  of  primitive  forms 
of  energy.  It  we  may  hazard  any  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  source  of  energy  embodied 
in  a  chemical  atom,  we  may,  I  think,  pre- 


mise that  the  heat  radiations  propagated 
outwards  through  the  ether  from  the  pon- 
derable matter  of  the  universe,  by  some 
process  of  nature  not  yet  known  to  us,  are 
transformed  at  the  confines  of  the  universe 
into  the  primary  —  the  essential  —  mo- 
tions of  chemical  atoms,  which,  the  instant 
they  are  formed,  gravitate  inwards,  and 
thus  restore  to  the  universe  the  energy 
which  otherwise  would  be  lost  to  it  througn 
radiant  heat.  If  this  conjecture  be  well 
founded,  Sir  William  Thomson's  startling 
prediction  of  the  final  decrepitude  of  the 
universe  through  the  dissipation  of  its 
energy  falls  to  the  ground. 

In  this  fashion,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  great  question  of  the  elements 
may  be  provisionally  treated.  Our  slen- 
der knowledge  of  these  first  mysteries  is 
extending  steadilv,  surely,  though  slowly. 
While  certain  ardent  chemists  are  testing 
the  commonly  received  view  of  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  elements  by  methods-  of 
fractionation,  others,  by  means  of  the  spec- 
troscope, are  carrying  on  another  form  of 
assault ;  each  worker  bent  on  the  one  idea 
of  undermining  the  secret.  I  earnestly 
recommend  such  researches.  However 
successfully  pursued,  they  cannot,  I  know, 
lead  directly  to  any  results  capable  of 
being  turned  to  industrial  account.  If, 
however,  we  consider  the  small  but  firm 
foothold  we  have  gained  in  pursuit  of  this 
line  of  investigation,  I  venture  to  think 
there  is  reasonable  ground  to  hope  that 
these  researches  may  tend  to  place  chem- 
istry upon  a  new  foundation,  by  pene- 
trating down  through  loose,  superficial 
matter  to  the  solid  rock.  The  application 
of  the  luminous  principle  of  evolution  has 
remodelled  and  vivified  many  branches  of 
biology;  and  philosophers  are  eagerly  in- 
voking its  aid  in  other  departments  of 
science ;  I  would  fain  hope  that  I  may  not 
be  deemed  unduly  sanguine  in  believing 
that  the  application  of  this  regenerating 
principle  to  chemistry  will  produce  far- 
reaching  effects  on  its  harmonious  and 
progressive  development. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  HERMIT  OF  LE  CROISIC 

A  SKETCH   PROM   LIFB. 
BY    H.     DE    BALZAC. 

Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  and  I 
took  a  summer  trip  to  Le  Croisic,  a  small 
seaport  town  in  southern  Brittany,  sit- 
uated at  the  extreme  point  of  a  diminutive 
peninsula  which  juts  out  into  the  ocean 
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just  above  the  spot  where  the  sand-stained 
waters  of  the  majestic  Loire  mingle  with 
those  of  the  blue  Atlantic.  One  fine  morn- 
ing, tempted  by  a  briglit  blue  sky,  we  sal- 
lied forth  and  wandered  along  the  beach 
in  the  direction  of  the  Hourg  de  Batz,  till 
we  had  left  Le  Croisic  so  far  behind  us 
that  its  roofs  and  towers  looked  like  a 
dark  grey  cloud  upon  the  dim  horizon. 
At  the  SDot  which  we  had  now  reached, 
the  rock-bound  coast  presented  a  most 
drear  and  desolate  aspect.  There  was 
not  a  sin«i;lc  human  being  in  sight,  and  the 
melancholy  cries  of  the  sea-mews,  circling 
high  above  our  heads,  did  but  serve  to  in- 
crease the  sense  of  utter  solitude  inspired 
by  the  surrounding  scene. 

Suddenly,  on  rounding  a  bold  promon- 
tory of  granite  which  had  effectually  shut 
out  the  view  of  what  lay  before  us,  we  de- 
scried a  human  figure  advancing  towards 
us  along  the  sands.  As  he  drew  near,  we 
perceived  that  he  was  barefooted,  and  that 
his  only  garments  consisted  of  a  beggarly 
pair  01  canvas  trousers,  all  frayed  and 
worn  at  the  bottom,  and  full  of  clumsy 
darns  and  patches  ;  a  shirt  of  coarse  sail- 
cloth, and  a  jacket  which  was  simply  one 
mass  of  rags.  The  frosh-caught  lobster 
and  sea-urcliin  dangling  from  the  string 
which  he  carried  in  his  right  hand  proved 
him  to  be  a  fisherman.  Deeply  commis- 
erating his  obvious  penury,  my  friend 
hailed  him  with  the  intention  of  purchas- 
ing his  fish,  and  so  sparing  him  the  fa- 
tigue of  a  possibly  fruitless  journey  to  Le 
Croisic. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  sell  your  fish, 
my  good  fellow  .^ ''  said  my  friend. 

"In  the  town  yonder,''  replied  the  fish- 
erman, pointing  in  the  direction  of  Le 
Croisic. 

"  And  how  much  do  you  expect  to  get 
fork?"  '  ^ 

"  Eightpcnce  for  the  lobster,  and  ten- 
pence  for  the  urchin,  sir." 

*'  What  say  you  to  five  francs  for  the 
pair.**"  inquired  my  friend. 

The  poor  man  stared  at  him  in  mute 
amazement,  evidently  half-suspecting  that 
we  were  indulging  in  a  joke  at  his  expense. 
1  soon  dispelled  his  susj)icions,  however, 
by  tendering  him  a  brand-new  five-franc 
piece. 

He  took  the  coin,  and,  after  eying  it 
for  a  moment,  spat  upon  it  —  for  luck,  no 
doubt  —  and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket. 
Then,  by  way  of  showing  his  gratitude  for 
our  liberality,  he  volunteered  to  pilot  us  as 
far  as  the  r>our^  de  Batz,  and  thence  back 
to  Le  Croisic,  bv  a  short  cut  of  which  we 
knew  nothing.     We  gladly  accepted  his 


offer ;  and  as  we  trudged  along  together, 
he  gave  us  a  short  and  simple  record  of 
his  life.  We  found  it  deeply  interesting, 
though  extremely  sad.  In  brief,  it  was 
the  story  of  a  son  who  had  foregone  every 
solace  of  the  poor  man*s  existence  —  a 
home  of  his  own,  wife,  and  children —>  for 
the  sake  of  a  blind  and  age4  father  too 
feeble  to  support  himself. 

Long  ere  we  reached  the  Dourg  de  Batz 
the  summer  sun  had  attained  its  meridian 
height,  and  we  be^an  to  feel  its  almost 
perpendicular  rays  intolerably  oppressive. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  suggested 
that  we  should  seek  shelter  from  the  noon- 
day heat  in  the  shadow  of  a  towering  rock 
which  rose  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  path 
we  were  pursuing,  and  to  which  I  pointed 
as  I  spoke. 

Our  guide  glanced  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, and  faintly  murmured,  **  There  is  m 
man  there.  Everybody  as  passes  this 
wav  goes  half  a  mile  round  to  shun  that 
rock." 

**  But  why  should  they  shun  it  ?  "  I  en- 
quired. **  Is  the  man  you  speak  of  a 
brigand  or  a  murderer  ?  " 

The  fisherman\s  only  answer  to  this 
question  was  a  shudder. 

''  Is  the  man  likely  to  molest  us  if  we  go 
near  him  ?'M  continued. 

*»  Oh,  no,  not  he  !  " 

"  Will  you  accompany  us  if  we  go?" 

**  Not  1,  sir,  begging  your  pardon." 

"Well,  then,  we  will  go  by  ourselves, 
since  you  assure  us  that  we  may  do  so  in 
perfect  safety." 

'*  Oh  !  I  don't  say  that,  sir.  I  only  sav 
as  the  man  himself  ^koxCx  harm  you.  He*u 
neither  budge  an  inch,  nor  open  his  lips.*' 

By  this  time  we  were  within  five-and- 
twenty  paces  of  the  rock,  and  our  guide 
struck  into  a  by-path,  leaving  us  to  pursue 
our  course  in  the  direction  of  a  cave  which 
he  had  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  side  of  the 
rock.  We  soon  reached  a  steep  ascent 
leading  up  to  a  small  esplanade  in  front  of 
the  cave,  which  was  fully  a  hundred  feet 
.ibove  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  gaiDiag 
the  esplanade  we  beheld  a  man  seated  on 
a  block  of  detached  granite  —  a  man  of 
Herculean  build,  with  large  hirsute  hands, 
and  wild  bloodshot  eyes  which  glared  at 
us  for  a  moment  as  we  approached,  and 
then  wandered  back  to  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  on  which  they  continued  to  gatt 
intently  during  the  remainder  of  our  brief 
stav.  To  judge  solely  from  his  stalwart 
and  muscular  frame,  no  one  would  have 
taken  him  to  be  more  than  fifty;  but  his 
hair  was  white  as  the  driven  snow,  and  his 
face  —  which  was  the  very  picture  of  de» 
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spair  —  was  deeply  furrowed.  Further 
description  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt; 
for,  feeling  that  we  were  intruding  upon 
some  unspeakable  sorrow,  we  hastened  to 
retrace  our  steps,  leaving  him,  as  we  found 
him,  seemingly  glued  to  the  stone  on 
which  he  sat,  and  of  which  he  almost  ap- 
peared to  form  a  part,  and  gazing  intently 
seawards.  What  was  it  that  he  saw 
there  ? 

"Well,  did  you  see  him,  gentlemen?" 
asked  our  guide,  when  we  rejoined  him 
some  five  minutes  afterwards. 

**  Yes  ;  but  who  and  what  is  he  ?  "  I  re- 
plied. 

*' They  call  him  'the  man  with  the 
vow.*  The  folks  at  Le  Croisic  and  the 
Bourg  de  Batz  believe  as  he*s  committed 
some  crime  for  which  he's  doing  penance. 
Others  believe  as  Bend-the-sea  —  for  that's 
his  right  name  —  has  the  evil  eye,  and 
so  they  always  give  that  rock  a  wide  berth. 
Other  folks  will  have  it  that  Bend-the-sea 
has  made  a  vow,  and  that's  how  he  came  by 
his  nickname.  And  sure  enough  he  never 
stirs  from  that  rock,  day  or  night;  nor 
speaks  a  word  to  any  one  —  not  even  to 
the  little  lass,  a  niece  of  his,  as  brings 
him  his  bread  and  water  every  morning." 

**  But,  my  poor  fellow,"  I  interrupted, 
*'  can't  you  tell  us  what  it  was  that  induced 
him  to  isolate  himself  from  his  fellow- 
creatures?  Was  it  grief,  or  madness,  or 
remorse  ?  " 

"Ah,  sir,  that's  a  question  as  nobody 
but  me  and  my  father  can  answer.  My 
mother,  God  rest  her  soul,  was  servant  to 
the  magistrate  as  Bend-the-sea  made  a 
confession  to,  by  order  of  the  priest ;  she, 
being  in  the  kitchen  adjoining  her  master's 
dining-room,  couldn't  help  overhearing 
what  Bend-the-sea  said  to  him.  Well, 
she's  dead  and  gone  ;  and  the  magistrate, 
he's  dead  and  gone.  And  my  poor  mother, 
she  made  me  and  father  swear  —  before 
she'd  tell  us  what  she'd  overheard — as 
we'd  never  breathe  a  word  about  it  to  any 
soul  hereabouts.  But  I  may  tell  j^^«,  gen- 
tlemen, as  comes  from  furrin  parts.  Well, 
you  must  know  as  Peter  Bend-the-sea  — 
him  as  you  saw  yonder  —  is  the  head  of 
his  family,  as  have  been  seafaring  men 
from  father  to  son  for  generations  past  — 
their  name's  enough  to  tell  you  that  much. 
Ay,  they  sailed  the  sea ;  and  Peter,  he 
owned  two  or  three  tidy  smacks,  and 
turned  sardine-fisher.  He'd  have  fitted  up 
a  vessel,  and  gone  cod-fishing,  if  he  hadn't 
been  so  fond  of  his  wife,  as  was  an  un- 
common fine  girl  when  he  married  her, 
and  had  a  kind  heart  into  the  bargain. 
Ay,  and  she  was  as  fond  of  him  as  he 


was  of  her.    She  could  never  bear  him  to 
be  out  of  her  sight  no  longer  than  was 
absolutely  needful  for  him   to  be  away, 
after  the  sardines.    They  lived  in  yonder 
little  house  as  you  can  see  on  yonder 
island.     Well,  they  had  but  one  child,  a 
boy;    and   I   needn't  tell  you  that  they 
loved  him.    They  just  worshipped  him.    I 
don't  know  what  they  wouldn't  have  done 
for  him.     They  were  always  a-buying  him 
something  or  other  —  toys,  frocks  —  any- 
thing you   like   to   name.     In  fact,  they 
completely  spoilt    him.     And  a  terrible 
Turk  he  turned  out,  always  in  some  kind 
of  scrape  I  But  his  father,  he  only  laughed 
when  neighbors  would  come  and  complain 
as  how  Jim — that  was  his  name  —  had 
been   up  to  this  bit  of  mischief  or  that, 
*  half-murdering  our  Molly,'  or  *  giving  our 
Jack  a  fearful  pair  of  black  eyes.'    And 
so  things  went  on.    Neither  Peter  nor  his 
wife  could  see  any  harm  in  Jim.     What- 
ever he  did  was  sure  to  be  right.    Well, 
by  the  time  he  was  sixteen,  the  lad  takes 
to  whiskin*'  off  to  Gudrande  whenever  he 
had  a  mind,  a-courting  the  girls,  and  drink- 
ing, and  playing  billiards.     You  want  cash 
to  carry  on   that  sort  of  game,  and  so 
Jim  takes   to  helping  himself  out  of  the 
hoard  in  his  mother's  old  stocking.     .She, 
poor  soul,  dursn't  breathe  a  word  of  it  to 
her  good  man,   though  she   knew   of  it 
right  enough.     Why,  bless  your   heart ! 
Peter  Bend-the-sea  was  a  man  to  go  five- 
and-twenty  miles  on  foot  to  pay  back  a 
farthing  as   he'd   been    overpaid.     Well, 
when  Master  Jim  had  stripped  his  mother 
of  every  penny  she  possessed,  what  must 
he  needs  do,  one  fine  day  when  her  back 
was  turned,  but  go  and  sell  whatever  he 
could  lay  his  hands  upon  —  tables,  chairs, 
linen,  plate  —  leaving  little  else  but  the 
bare    walls.      And  then    away  he  went, 
to   play  high    jinks  with  the   money  at 
Nantes.     Well,  there  was  no  hiding  what 
he'd  done  from  his  father  this  time.    When 
he  came  back  from  the  sardine-fishing  he 
must  be  told,  as  sure  as  fate.     And  she 
was  mortally  afeard  to  tell  him — not  for 
her  own  sake,  you  may  depend,  but  for 
Jim's.     Well,  back  comes  Peter,  and  sees 
the   house  a-most    refurnished  with  the 
things  as  the  neighbors  had  lent  to  his  wife. 

*  What's  the  meaning  of  this?'  says  he. 

*  We've  been  robbed,  Peter.'  says  his 
poor  wife,  more  dead  than  alive.  *  What's 
gone  with  Jim,  then?'  saj's  Peter.  'Oh, 
he's  off  on  one  of  his  sprees,'  says  she. 

*  He's  a  deal  too  fond  of  his  sprees,'  says 
Peter;  and  there  the  matter  ended  for 
that  while. 

"Six    months   afterwards  poor    Peter 
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heard  that  the  police  were  on  his  son's 
track  at  Nantes.  So  off  he  trudges  there 
afoot,  ferrets  Jim  out,  and  brings  him 
home  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck.  He  never 
asks  him  what  he*d  done  amiss ;  but  he 
says  to  him,  says  he,  'If  you  don't  stop 
here  and  live  decent  and  respectable  with 
me  and  your  mother  for  a  couple  of  years, 
you  and  me  will  have  a  crow  to  pluck  to- 
gether/    But  the  scamp  wouldn*t  be  said 

—  not  he.  He  just  fancies  he  can  twist 
his  father  and  mother  round  his  little  fin- 
ger. So  he  takes  and  pulls  a  face  at 
Peter.  Peter  gives  him  a  cuff  as  lays 
Master  Jim  on  his  beam  ends  for  a  matter 
of  six  weeks.  His  poor  mother,  she 
a-most  broke  her  heart  over  it.  Well,  one 
night,  as  she  was  quietly  sleeping  by  her 
good  man*s  side,  she  hears  a  noise  as 
wakes  her.  Up  she  jumps,  and  the  first 
thing  she  feels  is  a  stab  in  the  arm,  as 
makes  her  scream  out.  Peter,  he  wakes, 
strikes  a  light,  and  sees  her  bleeding.  He 
fancies  it  must  be  a  thief  —  as  if  there 
was  such  a  thing  in  these  parts,  where  you 
might  carry  a  sack  of  gold  from  Croisic  to 
St.  Nazaire,  and  no  one  so  much  as  ask 
what  youM  got  in  your  hand !  Well, 
Peter  goes  and  looks  for  Jim,  Jim  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  But  in  the  morning 
in  he  comes,  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  and 
has  the  face  to  tell  *em  as  he's  been  spend- 
ing the  night  at  Batz.  No  need  to  say  as 
all  this  time  his  mother  was  at  her  wits' 
end  to  lind  a  safe  hiding-place  for  her 
money.  As  for  Peter's,  Lawyer  Dupotel 
of  Croisic  always  took  care  of  it  for  him. 
Of  course,  Master  Jim's  pranks  had  cost 
the  old  folks  a  pretty  penny  by  this  time. 
In  fact,  they  was  well-nigh  ruined.  And 
that  was  hard  for  folks  as  had  been  worth 

—  house  and  all,  together  —  a  matter  of 
four  or  five  hundred  pounds.  Nobody 
ever  knew  how  much  it  cost  Peter  to  get 
his  son  out  of  that  scrape  at  Nantes,  when 
the  police  were  after  him,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  family  were  doomed  to 
bad  luck.  For  everything  had  been  going 
wrong  with  Peter's  brother.  And  so,  to 
comfort  him,  Peter  says  to  him, '  My  Jim 
and  your  Polly  must  make  a  match  of  it 
one  of  these  days.'  Meantime,  to  keep 
him  from  starving,  Petergiveshima  berth 
in  his  fishing-smack  ;  and  Peter's  wife  she 
takes  and  sews  a  real  Spanish  doubloon  in 
a  bit  of  a  bag  and  shoves  it  into  her  mat- 
tress, with  *  For  Polly '  written  on  it,  as 
large  as  life,  in  her  own  handwriting  — 
for  she  was  a  good  scholar,  was  Peter's 
wife. 

**  Well,  no  mortal  could  ever  tell  how 
Jim  came  to  nose  that  bit  of  gold ;  but  i 
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nose  it  he  did,  and  oS  with  it  to  Le  Croi- 
sic, to  spend  it  in  pleasure.  But,  as 
chance  would  have  it,  back  comes  Peter 
from  his  fishing  that  very  night;  and  what 
does  he  see,  floating  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  close  by  the  landing-place,  but  a 
scrap  of  paper,  which  he  picks  up  and  car« 
ries  home  to  his  wife,  who  falls  back  in  a 
dead    swoon  as  soon  as  ever  she  sees 

*  For  Polly,'  in  her  own  handwriting,  oa 
the  scrap  of  paper.  Peter,  he  holds  his 
tongue,  but  goes  straight  to  Le  Croisic,  and 
hears  that  his  son  is  in  the  billiard-room  at 
the  inn.  To  the  door  of  the  inn  he  goes, 
and  .savs  to  Dame  Flowers,  the  lancflady, 

*  I  tolcl  our  Jim  not  to  spend  a  certain  bit 
of  gold  as  he'll  be  for  paying  vou  with  pres- 
ently. I'll  wait  here,  and  wiien  he  gives 
it  you,  you  just  bring  it  to  me,  and  111 
give  you  its  lull  value  in  silver.'  By-and- 
by  Dame  Flowers  brings  him  the  doub- 
loon, he  gives  her  the  value  of  it,  and 
takes  it  straight  home.  All  the  folks  at 
Le  Croisic  know  that  much,  but  they  can 
only  give  a  rough  guess  at  what  I'm  going 
to  tell  you.  As  soon  as  he  gets  home, 
Peter  bids  his  wife  clean  up  the  parlor, 
then  he  makes  up  the  fire,  lights  a  couple 
of  candles,  sets  two  chairs  on  one  side  of 
the  hearth  and  a  three-legged  stool  on  the 
other,  and  orders  his  wife  to  get  out  his 
and  her  own  wedding-clothes  —  as  was 
laid  up  safe  in  a  coffer — and  brush  them 
up  a  bit.  Then  he  puts  on  his  weddings 
clothes,  and  goes  to  his  brother's  house, 
and  asks  him  to  be  on  the  lookout  in  front 
of  his  (Peter's)  house,  and  eive  him  warn* 
ing  if  he  hears  any  one  a-landing  on  the 
island.  After  that  he  goes  back  home  by 
the  time  he  thought  his  wife  would  have 
got  her  wedding-clothes  on,  loads  his  gun. 
and  hides  it  in  the  chimney-corner.  Pres- 
ently back  comes  Jim  —  late  enough,  you 
may  be  sure,  when  I  tell  you  that  he*d 
stayed  at  Le  Croisic  till  ten  o'clock,  drink* 
ing  and  gambling. 

*'  As  soon  as  ever  he  shows  his  face,  his 
father  says  to  him, '  Sit  you  down  on  yon- 
der stool ;  you're  !n  the  presence  of  your 
father  and  mother,  whom  you've  offended, 
and  now  they're  going  to  judge  yon.' 
Thereupon  Jim  begins  to  whimper,  seeing 
as  how  there  was  a  fearsome  look  in  his 
father's  face,  while  the  mother  was  a-sit- 
ting  there  as  stiff  as  an  oar.  *  If  you  ciy, 
or  stir  from  that  stool  —  if  you  aon*t  sit 
there  as  still  as  a  mouse,  I'll  shoot  yoo 
like  a  dog,'  says  Peter.  And  so  Jim  sits 
there  as  dumb  as  a  fish,  and  his  mother, 
she  never  opens  her  mouth.  *  Look  here,* 
says  Peter,  *  there  was  a  Spanish  doubloon 
i  n  th  i  s  bi  t  of  paper.   That  doubloon  was  in 
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your  mother's  mattress;  and  no  one  but  soon  as  ever  he  heard  Jim  snoring,  he 
ner,  as  put  it  there,  knew  it  was  there.  1  takes  and  gags  him  with  a  handful  of  tow 
found  this  piece  of  paper  a-Hoating  on  the  and  a  strip  of  sail-cloth,  and  hinds  him 
water  when  1  landed.  This  very  evening  hand  and  foot.  The  poor  mother  flings 
you  gave  that  doubloon  to  Dame  Flowers,  herself  at  her  husband's  feet  and  begs  him 
and  your  mother  has  missed  hers  from  the  to  stay  his  hand.  But  Peter  only  says  to 
bed.  Now  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  her,  •  He's  doomed.  Come  and  help  me 
yourself  ? '  Jim  takes  and  swears  as  he  to  carry  him  to  the  boat.'  Of  course  she 
never  touched  his  mother's  doubloon,  and  refuses.  So  Bend-the-sea  carries  him 
that  the  one  he'd  paid  away  was  one  that  alone,  ties  a  big  stone  to  his  neck,  and 
he  had  left  when  he  came  away  from  rows  out  into  the  open  sea,  as  far  as  the 
Nantes,  after  his  frolic.  *  So  much  the  bet-  rock  where  you  saw  him.  Meantime  his 
ter,'  says  Peter.  *  But  how  can  you  prove  poor  wife  prays  her  brother-in-law  to  row 
the  truth  of  your  words  ?  Will  you  take  her  after  him ;  and  follows  him  in  another 
your  sacred  solemn  oath  as  you  didn't  steal  boat,  crying  aloud  for  mercy.  She  might 
your  mothers  doubloon  ? '  Jim  was  quite  as  well  have  prayed  to  a  ravening  wolf, 
ready  to  swear  by  all  his  hopes  of  heaven.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night ;  and 
But  his  mother  stopped  him.  *Jim,  my  presently  the  poor  woman  saw  her  hus- 
boy,'  says  she,  *  beware  !  Don't  forswear  band  lift  the  lad  from  the  bottom  of  the 
yourself!  You  may  turn  out  a  good  boy  boat  and  fling  him  overboard.  Not  a 
yet,  if  you'll  onlv  repent  and  mend  your  breath  of  wind  was  stirring,  and  she  dis- 
ways.'  And  with  that  she  burst  out  cry-  tinctly  heard  the  loud  splash  which  told 
ing.  *  You're  an  old  this  and  an  old  that,  her  tnat  her  only  child  was  drowned  — 
as  always  wanted  to  bring  me  to  ruin  I'  and  then  nothing  !  Ah  I  the  sea  is  a  des- 
cries Jim.  Whereupon  Peter  he  turns  perate  sure  prison !  Poorcreature  I  The 
pale,  and  cries,  *  What  you've  just  said  to  shock  killed  her.  The  two  brothers  had 
your  mother  will  help  to  swell  my  account  to  carry  her  from  the  boat  back  to  the 
against  you.  Come,  now,  are  you  pre-  house ;  and  she  died  within  the  week, 
pared  to  swear?'  *Yes,'  says  Jim.  imploring  her  husband,  with  her  last 
*  Stop  a  moment,'  says  his  father.  *  Had  breath,  to  burn  the  accursed  boat.  And 
your  doubloon  got  this  same  cross  upon  it  burn  it  he  did.  After  that,  he  seemed  to 
as  the  sardine-merchant  from  whom  1  took  have  lost  his  wits.  He  knew  no  more 
it  put  upon  our  piece?'  This  Question  than  a  madman  what  he  was  about.  When 
staggers  and  sobers  Jim  a  bit,  and  he  be-  he  walked,  he  reeled  and  staggered  like  a 
gins  to  blubber.  *  Enough  said  I '  cries  drunken  man.  Then  he  took  a  journey 
his  father.  *  I'm  not  going  to  tax  you  with  somewhere,  and  was  away  for  a  fortnight, 
your  old  misdeeds.  But  look  you  here,  I  When  he  came  back  he  went  straight  to 
won't  see  a  Bend  the-sea  swinging  on  the  the  place  where  you  saw  him  ;  and  there 
gallows  in  front  of  Croisic  gaol.  So  make  he  has  ever  since  remained,  never  speak- 
haste  and  say  your  prayers.  A  priest  will  ing  to  any  living  soul." 
be  here  directly  to  ccntess  you.' 

"Meantime  Jim's  mother  had  left  the  

house,  to  escape   hearing  her  son's  con- 
demnation.    While   she   was   outside,   in  F«>m  tk- w*H.»«;«.fr  PiM,i*H. 
comes  Peter  s  brother  w.th  the  rector  of  reminiscences   OF  CARDINAL 
Pinac.     But  Jim   was   far  too  artful  to  MAZARIN.* 

make  any  confession ;  he  thought  he  knew  „,„  .^4.,,..  ^^  *u^  «4  \r^^^\^^  ^(  4U^  nu^,, 

k:c  ^^♦K^i  ..,^11  ««^.,Ju  ♦^  «,-»i7^  »....<>  «ko«.  We  return  to  the**  Memoirs  of  the  Chev- 

nis  tatiier  well  enough  to  make  sure  that     r  „  j    r>  ^u  r^-* »» ...u:^u «  -«^i«*«  ...c^u 

k^M  .,^„«..  bill  k:«,  f:ii  u^  x^v^r^^^^ce^^  alierdeRochefort,"  which  are  replete  with 

he  d  never  kill  him  till  he /f/7a  contessed.   _.  .  r  r*        u  vr        :*      !-.^.j  j  -: 

WpII  sppino- Urn  so  obstinate  Peter  savs  Pictures  of  French  life  as  It  existed  during 

wen,  seeing  jim  so  oosiinaie,  reier  says  s     ^a-i:^- -.«-*  ^.c  *up  eAvpntp«>nfh  rt^ntnrv 

to  the  priest,  *  Thank  you,  sir,  all  the  same,  ^"^  earlier  part  ot  the  seventeenth  century. 

£          *^-          ,1           ^    4^  u     ^  i,      ui  J  In  attempting,  however,  to  make  a  selec- 

for  coming.     I  m  sorry  to  have  troubled    .. ^._t  „„  U.,..  -«««J  «.;n  ^Ar^u  ^(  ^^ 

1^*?.^        ^  i  .             _  tion  such  as  our  space  will  admit  ot,  we 

vou  ;  but  I  lust  wanted  to  give  mv  son  a  ^               l           j     »  l 

vuu,  uut  a  JU3         _,  .^  K-  «^^^  ™»„u  tncounter  zn  emdarras  dd  ricA^sses,  every 

lesson  ;  and  I  beg  you  to  be  good  enough ^  u-:«4i: .„:*u  «^«.-«  ^^,.»i^J  ^^  ^i 

.     I      '     ,           /T*^    ^  •  4.      A-  f^-     ^.  pase  bnstling  with  some  amusing  or  ex- 

to  keep  the   matter  quiet.     As  for  you,  K,i9^„  «j,.«.,4»..^  ;ii„„f,.^*;««  ♦!,•  ^^»»am 

T._   .1*1                .  ..  J?    1 .„!   ..^„  ^i^i^l  citing  adventure.  Illustrating  the  manners 

jLrrk;5ju7fr;sT^^^^  -«1  fharactenstics  of  an  ag!  in  which  the 

no  confession  !  '  «  M^moiret  de  M.  le  Comte de  Rochefort :  contenant 

**  Then    he    sent  him  Up-Stairs    to  bed.  ce  qui  s'est  pau^  de  plus  particulier  ftous  le  Ministre 

The    lad,    firmly    believing    as    his    father  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  et  du  Cardinal  Maxann,  aiy^ 

^^,^,/         rr         ?r                  ^        •  plusieufs  particulantes   remarquables   da    Regne  de 

meant  to  let  him  oft  scot-tree,  went  qui-  Louis  le  Grand.    Seconde  Edition.    A  Cologne:  ches 

etly  to  sleep.    But  Peter  sat  up ;  and  as  V'^m  Marteaa.   170a 
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weaknesses  of  human   nature  are  dealt  < 
with  with  a  ///?i"2v// that  often  needs  some 
discretion  upon  the  part  of  an  editor. 

After  the  death  of  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu, the  Chevalier  de  Rochefort  seems  to 
have  passed  into  the  service  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Cardinal  Mazarin,  whom  he  found 
quite  as  exacting,  but  much  more  austere 
and  far  less  liberal,  than  his  predecessor, 
and  for  whom  he  appears  to  have  been 
pretty  constantly  en<jaged  in  business  of  a 
secret  and  confidential  nature.  When  not 
actually  employed,  he  occasionally  amused 
himself  with  his  friends,  and  he  gives  us 
a  rather  graphic  account  of  what  we  might 
call  a  spree,  ending  disastrously.  He 
says :  — 

**  However,  in  the  intervals  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin's  service,  1  sometimes  sought 
how  to  pass  away  my  time,  and,  it  having 
chanced  that  I  had  joined  the  set  of  the 
Comte  de  Harcourt,  the  younger  son  of 
the  present  Ducd'Elbocuf,  I  found  myself 
one  day  engaged  in  a  drunken  revel  with 
them.  After  everybody  had  drunk  to  ex- 
cess, some  one  proposed  that  we  should 
go  and  commit  some  robberies  on  the 
Pont  Neuf.  These  were  the  pleasures 
that  the  Due  d'Orleans  had  made  quite 
the  fashion  at  that  time.  For  some  time 
I  refused  to  go,  but  the  majority  carried 
their  point,  and  I  followed  them  in  spite 
of  myself.  The  Chevalier  de  Rieux,  the 
younger  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Sordeac, 
who  had  been  of  my  way  of  thinking,  was 
no  sooner  arrived  on  the  bridge  than  he 
said  we  had  better  do  as  the  others  did, 
and  proposed  that  we  should  get  up  on  to 
the  bronze  horse  of  Henri  IV.  in  order 
that  we  might  see  at  our  ease  who  came 
along.  No  sooner  said  than  done :  we 
climbed  up  to  the  horse's  head  and  used 
the  reins  for  our  feet,  both  of  us  silting 
on  the  neck.  The  others  lay  in  wait  for 
the  passers-by,  and  took  four  or  five  cloaks, 
but,  some  one  who  had  been  robbed  hav- 
ing gone  to  make  a  complaint,  the  archers 
came,  and  our  party,  finding  themselves 
outnumbered,  took  precipitately  to  flight. 
We  intended  to  do  the  like,  but  the  bronze 
reins  havin;j  broken  under  the  weight  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Rieux,  he  fell  flat  on  the 
pavement,  whiKt  I  remained  perched  up 
like  some  bird  of  pre  v.  The  archers  did 
not  need  their  dark  lanterns  to  discover 
us,  for  the  Chevalier  de  Rieux,  who  was 
a  good  deal  hurt,  called  out  pretty  lustily, 
and  they.  runninLj  to  the  spot  from  whence 
the  noise  proceeded,  secured  him  and 
made  me  come  down  whether  I  would  or 
not,  and  carried  us  both  off  to  the  chatelet. 

**  As  one   is   always   pretty  certain   to 


have  some  enemies  there  were  a  few  who 
took  a  particular  pleasure  in  talking  about 
this  adventure,  and  thus  it  came  to  the 
ears  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who,  possessing 
sovereign  authority,  determined  to  make 
an  example  of  us,  and  commanded  that 
we  should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible severity.  We  were  then  interro- 
gated with  all  the  precautions  that  it  is 
customary  to  take  with  the  worst  crimi- 
nals. This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
regard  to  myself,  who  had  had  some  time 
ago  some  words  with  the  provost  of  the 
city,  who  had  got  an  idea  into  his  head 
that  I  had  stood  in  his  light  with  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu.  If  I  had  really  been  guilty 
of  this  act  1  would  not  have  complained, 
and  I  told  him  so;  but,  having  nothing 
whatever  on  my  conscience  to  reproach 
myself  with,  I  freely  answered  all  his 
questions,  which  pleased  him,  he  not 
doubting  but  that  after  that  he  would  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  showing  me  his 
ill-will.  Indeed,  I  noticed  that  the  ^ef- 
fier^  who  was  in  league  with  him,  wrote 
down  in  my  deposition  a  number  of  things 
that  I  had  never  said,  so  that  when  it  was 
finished  I  was  not  content  with  simply 
hearing  him  read  it  over,  but  I  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  read  it  over  myself  before  I 
signed  it.  Upon  this  he  replied  that  such 
was  not  the  custom,  and  that  he  could  not 
make  new  laws  especially  to  please  me. 
This  speech  made  me  more  suspicious 
still,  so  I  told  him  resolutely  that  I  should 
not  sign  it  without,  whereon  he  violently 
abused  me,  and  sent  me  at  once  to  a* dun- 
geon. God  knows  what  was  my  despair 
when  I  saw  myself  thus  treated  as  an 
assassin  or  a  highwayman.  I  could  not 
see  the  way  to  get  out  of  this  disaster  at 
all,  and  he  kept  me  so  closely  locked  up 
that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
any  one  except  the  gaofers.  I  beeged 
one  of  these  to  carry  a  letter  to  one  oTmy 
friends,  and  intreated  him  to  bring  me 
some  ink  and  paper,  so  that  I  might  write 
to  them,  but  the  promise  that  I  made  him 
of  a  reward  for  this  service  <is  soon  as  I 
should  get  out  of  prison,  instead  of  touch- 
;  ing  him,  only  caused  him  to  sav  a  thou* 
sand  annoying  things  quite  sufticicnt  to 
render  an  honest  man  desperate. 
!  "Cardinal  Mazarin,  having  fully  deters 
'  mined  to  make  an  example  in  Pans,  where 
it  was  high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  rob- 
beries that  were  of  daily  occurrence  in  the 
city,  ordered  the  provost  to  bring  him  the 
I  depositions  taken  in  our  case,  and,  having 
seen  the  garbled  version  that  they  had 
drawn  up,  he  told  him  to  proceed  at  once 
with   the  prosecution.     This   order  bad 
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been  given  too  publicly  to  allow  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  court  to  ignore  it,  and,  as 
the  Chevalier  de  Rieux  was  a  man  of 
quality,  they  were  obliged  to  interfere  in 
his  behalf  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  so 
powerful  a  family  as  his.  They  therefore 
went  in  search  of  the  provost,  who  told 
them  that  he  should  be  only  too  delighted 
to  oblige  them,  provided  it  could  be  done 
without  my  obtaining  a  like  benefit;  that 
our  affair  being  the  same  it  would  be 
necessary  that  those  whom  we  had  said 
had  been  with  us  should  submit  them- 
selves to  be  examined,  which  had  not 
been  done  as  yet  on  account  of  their  high 
rank,  and  that  they  must  allege  that  it  was 
I,  who  had  not  only  first  proposed  to  go 
upon  the  Pont  Neui,  but  who  had  ac- 
tually committed  the  offences  laid  to  their 
charge.  These  gentlemen  accepted  the 
task,  and  1  found  myself  all  of  a  sudden 
charged  with  a  thousand  things  of  which 
I  had  never  even  dreamed.  I  was  thus 
upon  the  point  of  becoming  the  victim  of 
the  provost,  and  1  should  undoubtedly 
have  become  his  victim  if  God  had  not 
sent  me  help  from  a  quarter  where  1  least 
expected  it.  There  came  one  day  into 
my  cell,  with  her  husband,  the  wife  of  one 
of^the  gaolers,  and  she,  taking  compassion 
on  me,  regarded  me  with  a  more  pitiable 
manner  than  any  one  had  done  for  a  long 
time.  She  did  not  dare  to  say  a  word  to 
me  in  presence  of  her  husband,  but  com- 
ing a  second  time  she  found  the  oppor- 
tunity of  thrusting  a  little  note  under  the 
mattress  of  my  bed,  which  I  took  out  when 
she  was  gone.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
she  pitied  me,  seeing  that  the  provost  was 
acting  against  me  solely  from  motives  of 
private  revenge,  and  that  I  was  indubitably 
lost  if  I  did  not  at  once  get  some  one  of 
consideration  to  take  my  part;  that  she 
would  contrive  to  bring  me  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  would  take  care  to  deliver  any 
letter  that  I  wrote.  This  advice  could  not 
have  been  more  seasonable,  for  the  pro- 
vost had  added  still  more  to  the  deposi- 
tions than  there  was  at  first,  the  archers 
now  affirming  that  they  had  found  me  not 
upon  the  bronze  horse,  as  they  had  said 
at  first,  but  that  they  had  taken  me  in  the 
very  act  of  committing  a  robbery.  I  wrote 
two  letters,  one  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and 
one  to  M.  de  Marillac,  the  son  of  him 
who  had  been  keeper  of  the  seals.  M.  de 
Marillac  applied  in  my  name  to  the  Parle- 
ment,  and,  he  having  a  good  many  relations 
and  friends  in  the  Parlement,  I  ultimately 
obtained  my  liberty. 

"  The  Chevalier  de  Rieux  was  scarcely 
better  treated  in  the  prison  than  I  was, 


and,  as  we  were  both  accused  of  the  same 
crime,  the  provost  had  been  obliged  to  put 
him  also  into  one  of  the  very  worst  dun- 
geons, for  fear  of  letting  it  be  known  that 
he  had  acted  against  me  only  through 
revenge.  This  chevalier  was  very  little 
belter  than  his  elder  brother,  who  was 
well  known  in  Paris  as  a  thoroughly  licen- 
tious fellow,  and,  like  him,  had  his  soul 
blackened  with  innumerable  crimes;  thus 
he  thought  that  God  had  made  him  fall 
into  this  disaster  in  order  to  punish  him 
for  his  faults.  Resembling  then  those 
people  who  make  a  thousand  good  resolu- 
tions when  they  see  themselves  on  the 
point  of  being  shipwrecked,  he  made  a 
vow  entirely  to  change  his  life  if  he  should 
only  be  able  to  get  out  of  prison ;  but  he 
very  soon  forgot  all  about  his  good  reso- 
lutions, and  recommenced  his  old  courses, 
until,  having  now  run  through  everything 
that  he  had,  he  was  obliged  to  come  into 
S.  Sulpice  for  the  bare  means  of  subsist- 
ence. This  life,  however,  was  incompati- 
ble with  his  inclinations,  and  he  very  soon 
quitted  the  cassock  and  cotta,  and  lived 
for  several  more  years  in  the  world,  but, 
having  got  into  some  more  rather  serious 
scrapes,  he  embraced  for  the  second  time 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and,  fearing 
human  justice  quite  as  much  as  divine, 
he  became  a  priest,  and  is  now  cur^  of  a 
parish  in  Normandy,  where,  however,  not 
very  much  good  is  said  of  him  even  now." 
A  little   farther  on   M.  de   Rochefort 

fives  a  very  graphic  account  of  a  duel, 
le  says :  "  There  was  at  court  a  gentle- 
man oi  Normandy,  named  Breaut^,  brave, 
well-made,  but  of  a  presumption  so  ex- 
traordinary that  it  caused  one  to  disregard 
his  otherwise  good  qualities.  He  had 
doubtless  inherited  this  failing  from  the 
Marquis  de  Breaut^,  his  near  relative,  who 
had  such  an  extremely  good  opinion  of 
himself  that  he  had  upon  one  occasion 
challenged  twenty-five  Spaniards  to  fight 
him,  one  after  the  other ;  but  Grobendonc, 
the  governor  of  Bois-le  due,  disgusted 
with  Tiis  arrogance,  told  him  that  he  would 
have  quite  enough  to  do  with  one  only, 
and,  to  show  him  that  what  he  said  was 
the  truth,  he  told  him  to  go  and  take 
four-and-twenty  Frenchmen  with  him,  and 
he,  on  his  part,  would  send  twenty-five 
Spaniards  against  them.  Breaute  felt 
extremely  annoyed  at  this  answer,  but, 
nevertheless,  having  asked  permission  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  whose  troops 
he  was  then  serving,  to  be  allowed  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge,  he  did  so,  and  fought 
so  badly  that  he  was  killed,  together  with 
twenty-two  of  his  seconds.    The  remain- 
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ing  two  demanded  quarter,  and,  being 
sent  as  prisoners  to  Bois-le-duc,  Groben- 
donc  put  them  to  death,  a  deed  which 
sullied  the  victory  that  those  of  his  side 
had  otherwise  gained ;  he,  however,  gave 
it  as  his  reason  that  all  the  combatants 
had  sworn  to  fight  to  the  very  last  drop  of 
their  blood,  and  that  as  these  two  men 
had  not  kept  their  word  it  was  only  just 
that  they  should  expiate  their  perjury  with 
their  lives. 

"Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  Breaut^ 
always  had  this  combat  of  his  relative  on 
the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  although  he 
could  not  pride  himself  very  much  upon 
the  result,  yet  he  nevertheless  was  always 
citing  it  to  show  the  great  courage  of  his 
family,  adding  at  the  same  time  that,  if 
these  Spaniards  of  Grobendonc*s  had  only 
had  him  to  deal  with  instead  of  the  mar- 
quis, they  would  not  have  been  let  off 
quite  so  easily.  I  had  heard  him  say  this 
manv  times,  and  it  had  always  raised  a 
laugh  amonor  the  company  present,  but,  as 
experience  had  taught  me  that  it  is  not 
always  wise  to  deride  even  the  follies  of 
others,  I  had  been  the  only  one  to  pre- 
serve my  composure,  and  so  was  far  from 
thinking  that  I  should  be  drawn  into  a 
quarrel  with  him.  However,  when  I  least 
expected  it  he  obliged  me  to  cross  swords 
with  him,  upon  the  pretext  that  I  had  done 
precisely  the  same  as  the  others  had.  My 
honor  scarcely  permitted  me  to  disabuse 
him,  yet  suspecting  that  there  was  some- 
thing else  upon  the  cards,  and  being  anx- 
ious to  find  it  out,  I  said  to  him  that  if 
it  were  but  this  which  obliged  him  to 
quarrel  with  me  he  could  put  his  sword 
back  in  its  scabbard,  as  I  had  never 
dreamt  of  doing  that  of  which  he  accused 
me,  and  of  this  I  had  plenty  of  witnesses  ; 
that  what  1  now  said  I  did  not  say  through 
any  fear,  as  I  believed  that  there  had  been 
ample  proof  of  my  courage  on  previous 
occasions.  In  saying  these  things  I  kept 
the  length  of  my  sword  from  him  in  order 
not  to  provoke  tiie  combat,  but,  refusing 
my  explanation,  or  rather,  being  animated 
by  some  other  motive,  he  ran  at  me  in  a 
furv  and  wounded  me  in  the  side.  I  no 
sooner  found  my  blood  trickling  down 
than  I  became  furious.  I  hastened  to 
avenge  myself,  and,  fortune  seconding  my 
courage,  I  passed  my  sword  right  througn 
his  thigh.  He,  however,  soon  had  his 
revenge,  and  pierced  my  body  through 
and  through,  so  that,  falling  a  moment  or 
so  after  from  faintness,  he  disarmed  me. 

"  I  strongly  suspected  that  he  had  picked 
this  quarrel  with  me  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Comtc  de  Harcourt,  and  these  suspi- 


cions were  strengthened  by  what  was  told 
me  next  morning,  namely,  that  he  had  car- 
ried my  sword  straight  to  the  Cerate  de 
Harcourt 's  house ;  that  to  celebrate  their 
victory  they  had  held  a  great  revel  there, 
and  that  all  those  who  were  present  were 
earned  home  in  a  pitiable  state.  My 
wound  was  too  severe  to  be  very  quickly 
healed,  for  my  lung  was  ptercedf  quite 
through.  Monseigneur  the  cardinal,  who 
hated  the  Corate  de  Harcourt  and  all  his 
family  because  they  were  always  opposed 
to  him,  suspecting,  as  well  as  I  dici,  that 
the  whole  affair  originated  with  the  comte 
in  consequence  of  my  being  in  his  service, 
declared  himself  openly  for  me,  and  said 
in  the  presence  of  everybody  that  Breauttf 
did  extremely  well  t«  hide  himself,  as  if 
he  fell  into  his  hands  he  would  teach  him 
how  to  lie  in  wait  for  people  in  order  to 
quarrel  with  them.  Cardinal  Mazarin  did 
not  stop  there,  for,  to  spite  the  Comte  de 
Harcourt,  rather  than  from  an^  real  love 
he  had  for  me,  he  sent  me  his  own  sar» 
geon  and  a  purse  containing  five  hundred 
crowns." 

Recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  duel, 
De  Rochefort  was  subsequently  enga|[[ed 
in  a  rather  delicate  affair  for  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  attempting  to  negotiate  with  the 
Comte  de  Marcin,  who  had  joined  the 
party  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  him  over  to  the  side  of 
the  king.  Rochefort,  who  had  had  one 
interview  already  with  De  Marcin,  goes 
on  to  say :  — 

**  M.  le  Comte  de  Marcin  told  me  that 
this  conversation  had  already  been  pro- 
tracted far  too  long;  that  the  Spaniards 
were  getting  suspicious;  and  that,  as  it 
would  not  do  to  increase  their  suspicions, 
he  could  not  see  me  again  at  that  house, 
and  he  begged  me  to  go  to  Li^ge  and  to 
come  to  him  at  his  chAteau  at  Modave, 
where  he  should  be  in  a  week*s  time;  that 
he  did  not  know  whether  I  should  be  Ma 
to  pass  through  the  Spanish  places  that  I 
could  not  well  avoid,  and  that  he  would 
have  given  me  a  passport  if  the  Prince  de 
Conde  had  been  absent,  but  that,  as  it 
was,  I  had  perhaps  better  address  mjrself 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Low  Countries,  as 
though  I  were  simply  a  native  of  Li^||{e, 
and  that  this  kind  of  official  did  anything 
for  money  without  asking  too  many  ques- 
tions. I  thanked  him  for  his  advicCt  and 
indeed  I  did  not  want  to  be  under  any 
obligation  to  him,  as  I  had  taken  all  my 
precautions  when  1  came  to  Brussels  b^ 
fore  for  Cardinal  Mazarin,  so,  instead  of 
I  travelling  by  the  highroad  from  PariSi  I 
came  down  the  Meuse  in  a  trading-boftt  is 
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far  as  Namur.  The  Mardchal  de  Fabert, 
governor  of  Sedan,  who  had  been  warned 
by  monsei<;neur  the  cardinal  that  I  was 
coming  on  business  of  importance,  had 
recommended  me  to  the  captain  of  the 
boat,  and  had  given  liim  instructions  to 
take  me  safely  to  Charlemont  or  to  Namur, 
and  I  disguised  myself  as  if  I  had  been 
one  of  the  mardchal's  servants. 

*'  Being  arrived  at  Namur  I  found  there 
a  man  that  monseigneur  the  cardinal  kept 
in  his  service  as  a  spv,  and,  having  ad- 
dressed myself  to  him,  ne  procured  forme 
a  passport  as  a  citizen  of  that  town. 
Being  thus  provided,  I  went  through 
Brussels  in  order  to  present  myself  at 
Modave  at  the  time  prescribed.  1  slept, 
the  first  night  after  I  left  Brussels,  at  Lou- 
vain,  and  the  next  day,  having  passed  by 
Tirlemont,  leaving  the  small  town  of  Loo 
on  the  left  hand,  and  continuing  my  jour- 
ney, I  entered,  a  league  beyond,  into  the 
province  of  Li^ge.  1  waited  six  days  at 
Lidge  for  news  of  the  Comte  de  Marcin, 
for  there  were  people  coming  every  day 
from  the  neio;hborhood  of  Modave,  from 
whom  I  could  learn  when  he  should  have 
arrived.  At  last,  hearing  that  the  servants, 
whom  he  always  sent  on  in  advance,  were 
at  the  chfttcau,  I  started,  and  was  there  on 
the  very  day  that  he  himself  arrived.  I 
was  disguised  as  a  stone-mason,  as  had 
been  previously  arranged  between  us,  for 
no  suspicion  attached  to  this  kind  of  peo- 
ple if  they  came  to  see  him,  for,  as  he  was 
very  fona  of  building,  there  was  nothing 
out  of  the  way  in  seeing  him  shut  up  with 
them,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  make  calcula- 
tions as  to  the  expense  of  some  future 
work  that  he  might  be  about  to  undertake. 
The  moment  he  saw  me  he  knew  me  at 
once,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  brought  the 
estimate  that  I  had  promised  him.  I  said 
yes,  and,  drawing  a  paper  out  of  my 
pocket,  feigned  to  be  about  to  place  it  in 
his  hands,  but  he  told  me  to  keep  it  until 
he  should  have  seen  something  of  which 
he  had  spoken  to  another  workman,  when 
we  could  then  go  together  into  his  room. 

*'  In  order  to  allay  any  suspicion,  he 
said,  speaking  to  me  from  such  a  distance 
that  I  could  scarcely  hear  him,  that  he 
did  not  think  that  I  should  be  able  to  do 
what  he  wanted,  that  he  knew  that  I  had 
come  purposely  from  Cologne,  where  I 
dwelt,  but  that  some  one  had  told  him  that 
I  could  not  do  what  he  required,  as  I  had 
not  the  skill.  This  very  much  rejoiced 
some  people  who  were  standing  by,  and 
who  were  envying  me,  fearing  that  I  was 
come  to  take  the  bread  out  of  tneir  mouths. 
However,  the  Comte  de  Marcin,  taking  a 
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few  turns,  at  length  went  into  his  private 
room,  and  I  was  shut  up  with  him.  I  then 
a.sked  him  for  an  answer  as  to  what  I  had 
otTered  him.  He  replied  that  it  was  very 
easy  to  give  me  that,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  stated  his  requirements,  which  were 
that  he  should  be  made  a  marshal  of 
France,  governor  of  a  province,  cheva- 
lier of  the  order  at  the  next  promotion, 
general  of  the  army,  either  in  Italy  or  in 
Catalonia,  and  in  addition  that  he  should 
receive  two  hundred  thousand  crowns 
down. 

**  These  demands  were  so  exorbitant  that 
I  was  utterly  astonished ;  nevertheless, 
as  the  margin  of  my  instructions  exceeded 
what  I  had  proposed  in  my  first  interview 
with  him,  I  told  him  that  1  had  written  to 
Cardinal  Mazarin  since  I  had  first  had 
the  honor  of  seeing  him,  and  that  I  now 
possessed  his  Eminence's  final  instruc- 
tions ;  that  in  place  of  the  governorship 
of  a  province  which  I  had  offered  him  in 
the  first  instance,  the  cardinal  would  give 
him  the  b&ton  of  a  marshal  of  France, 
with  which  he  thought  he  would  be  better 
pleased  ;  that  he  ordered  me  to  offer  him 
one  hundred  thousand  crowns  down,  and 
that,  besides,  he  would  give  him  every  as- 
surance that  he  should  have  the  cordon 
bleu  as  soon  as  ever  the  king  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  bestow  it. 

"  He  was  exceedingly  angry  at  these 
proposals,  and  asked  me  whether  mon- 
seigneur the  cardinal  wished  to  make  a  dif- 
ference between  him  and  Mar^chal  Fou- 
caut,  to  whom,  with  this  same  decoration, 
had  been  given  no  less  than  fifty  thousand 
louis  d'or.  I  told  him  that  the  cases  were 
entirely  different;  that  he  was  not  the 
master  of  a  strong  place  as  was  Mardchal 
Foucaut ;  that  the  cardinal,  in  according  to 
Mardchal  Foucaut  such  handsome  terms, 
had  considered  that  it  would  cost  him 
much  more  to  deliver  up  that  place  into- 
his,  the  cardinal's,  hands  than  he  gave 
him  ;  that  he  must  take  into  consideration 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and 
that,  after  all,  if  he  would  excuse  my  say- 
ing so,  he,  the  Comte  de  Marcin,  was  but 
a  captain,  of  whom  we  should  be  depriv- 
ing the  Spaniards  in  transferring  him  to 
our  side,  a  loss  which  would  do  them  very 
little  harm,  especially  as  the  Prince  de 
Condd  still  remained  to  them,  who  would 
do  us  yet  plenty  of  mischief.  I  told  him 
many  other  things  to  endeavor  to  per- 
suade him,  but  he  would  not  abate  one  jot 
of  his  demands ;  seeing  which,  I  begged 
him  to  give  me  exactly  his  requirements 
in  writing,  so  that  I  might  show  them  to 
the  cardinal,  as  I  was  resolved  to  go  at 
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once  and  see  him.  On  this  the  Comte  de 
Marcin  Hew  into  a  most  violent  rage,  and 
told  me  that  he  did  not  know  what  should 
prevent  him  from  sacrificing  me  at  once 
to  his  resentment.  What  did  I  take  him 
for  to  ask  such  a  thing?  He  inquired  if 
these  were  the  ordinary  ways  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin  —  to  draw  a  man  into  an  abyss 
of  negotiations  simply  in  order  to  make  it 
known  to  those  of  his  own  side  that  he  has 
been  holding  communication  with  him; 
that  if  he  were  fool  enough  to  give  me  his 
demands  in  writing,  it  would  be  known  at 
once  all  over  Spain,  at  Brussels,  and  in 
all  the  country  round ;  that  I  had  better 
depart  at  once,  as  he  had  nothing  further 
to  say  on  the  subject. 

"  1  was  astonished  at  the  angry  tone  in 
which  he  spoke,  but,  having  sumcient  con- 
trol over  myself,  I  allowed  him  to  finish 
without  interrupting  him,  and  then  said 
that,  if  the  intentions  of  monseigneur  the 
cardinal  were  as  he  stated,  I  was  certainly 
not  aware  of  it ;  that,  as  to  my  own  mo- 
tives, I  would  willingly  avow  what  they 
were  in  making  such  a  request;  simply 
these,  that  I  had  a  difiicult  minister  to 
deal  with,  and  one  who  thought  that  every- 
thing must  go  just  in  his  own  way;  that 
I  knew  that  he  had  counted  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  my  negotiations,  and  that  I  did  not 
think  that  I  should  be  able  to  convince 
him  that  I  had  done  everything  in  my 
power  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  successful 
issue  unless  I  had  something  to  'show 
him  in  writing  ;  that  I  had  made  this  propo- 
sition in  perfect  good  faith,  not  having 
Ereviously  had  the  honor  of  knowing  him, 
ut  that  I  should  have  been  delighted  to 
have  seen  him  return  to  France,  where  I 
was  convinced  that  his  merits  would  be 
more  effectually  recognized  than  they 
were  ever  likely  to  be  in  Spain.  Speeches 
such  as  these  softened  him  a  little,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  causing  him  to  abate 
any  of  his  demands  ;  so,  seeing  that  I 
bad  nothing  further  to  hope  for  by  re- 
maining, I  bade  him  adieu,  and  returned 
to  France  by  the  same  way  that  I  came." 

In  another  place  De  Rochefort  affords 
us  a  vcr^  curious  glimpse  of  a  French 
court  of  justice  of  the  time.     He  says  :  — 

**  My  father  had  come  to  Paris  upon 
some  legal  business.  He  had  a  lawsuit 
against  M.  de  la  Vieuville,  whose  descend- 
ants we  see  to-day  dukes  and  governors 
of  provinces.  When  the  case  came  on  for 
hearing,  and  my  father  had  brought  for- 
ward in  his  pleadings  that  .M.  de  la  Vieu- 
ville had  committed  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence in  a  village  that  belonged  to  us  near 
to  Nogent  TArthaut  that  belonged  to  him, 


he  not  only  had  the  hardihood  to  give  the 
charge  a  flat  denial,  but  he  even  inveiehed 
against  our  claims  to  nobility,  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  practically  said  that  we 
were  not  even  gentlemen.  In  the  evening, 
monseigneur  the  cardinal  asked  me  how 
went  our  suit,  and  I  told  him  what  had 
taken  place.  He  replied  that  he  was  sur- 
prised that  M.  de  la  Vieuville  should  en- 
deavor to  make  out  that  his  descent  was 
better  than  ours,  and  that  if  I  knew  what 
Henri  IV.  had  once  said  to  his  father  I 
could  very  well  turn  the  tables  upon  him. 
The  cardinal  had  no  sooner  let  drop  this 
remark  than  I  begged  him  to  tell  me  what 
it  was.  He  made  no  difficulty  at  all  about 
it,  and  told  me  that  M.  de  la  Vieuville's 
father  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Due  de 
Nevers,  who,  wishing  to  recompense  him 
for  some  service  that  he  had  rendered 
him,  asked  Henri  IV.  to  bestow  upon  him 
the  blue  nbbon  of  a  Knight  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  a  favor  which  the  king  could 
scarcely  refuse  him.  It  was  the  custom 
for  the  chevaliers  of  the  order  to  say, 
when  the  collar  of  the  order  was  placed 
upon  them,  '  Domine,  non  sum  dignus*' 
M.  de  la  Vieuville  having  said  this,  the 
kin^  responded  *  that  he  knew  that  very 
well,  and  that  it  was  only  at  the  particubr 
request  of  his  cousin  De  Nevers  that  be 
had  granted  it  to  him.' 

**  Monseigneur  the  cardinal  could  not 
have  given  me  more  pleasure  if  he  had 
given  me  a  thousand  crowns.  I  was  the 
very  first  thing  next  morning  with  the 
lawyers,  and  thev,  having  placed  in  their 
briefs  what  I  had  learnt,  it  proved  an  in- 
tense mortification  to  our  opponents.  It 
served  also  to  make  the  judges  laugh; 
and  they  were  more  delighted  that  we 
should  afford  them  somethmg  to  laugh  at 
than  if  we  had  given  them  money.  The 
story  of  *  Domine,  non  sum  dignos' 
brought  M.  de  la  Vieuville  to  reason,  and, 
fearing  that  people  who  knew  thinss  iO 
secret  might  go  and  further  ransacK  his 
genealogy,  he  heartily  wished  that  be 
had  come  to  some  arrangement  with  m. 
The  case,  however,  proceeded. 

"  Now  the  suit  had  been  allotted  to  M. 
Turcan,  the  judge,  who  sat  with  another 
judge  and  the  president.  M.  Turcan  ap- 
peared to  be  entirely  on  our  side,  whereat 
undoubtedly  the  president  of  the  coart 
was  not.  In  going  through  his  notes  ol 
the  evidence,  M.  Turcan  read  a  piece  that 
was  much  in  our  favor,  upon  which  the 
president  asked  him  if  what  he  was  rod- 
ing  was  really  there.  M.  Turcan  npoo 
this  became  very  violent  As  it  was  not 
very  light  in  the  court,  he  had  had  two 
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candlesticks  placed  upon  his  desk.  He 
took  up  one  and  threw  it  at  the  head  of 
the  president,  saying  that  a  man  who  so 
suspected  him  deserved  to  be  treated  in 
that  way.  The  president,  who  was  obliged 
to  duck  his  head  to  avoid  the  candlestick, 
asked  M.  Turcan  what  he  was  thinking 
about,  and  whether  he  meant  to  injure 
him;  whereupon  he  threw  the  other  at 
him,  and  hit  him  full  in  the  face.  This 
disorder  put  an  end  to  the  judgment  of 
the  suit.  The  president  went  out  to  com- 
plain to  those  who  could  bring  M.  Turcan 
to  his  senses.  M.  Turcan  went  home, 
where  an  order  very  soon  came  to  him  to 
resie:n  his  post." 

After  Cardinal  Mazarin  had  passed 
away  in  1661,  De  Rochefort  held  a  com- 
mission in  the  army,  and  served  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  Marshal  Turenne  during  the 
campaigns  of  that  general.  The  whole  of 
the  latter  part  of  his  book  abounds  with 
sketches  characteristic  of  these  times.  In 
one  place  he  says  :  — 

"  However,  everything  was  now  pre- 
pared for  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  during 
which  time  I  was  constantly  in  Alsace 
and  in  Lorraine,  by  the  orders  of  Marshal 
Turenne.  In  passing  through  Belfort  I 
had  occasion  to  meet  the  governor,  who 
was  so  new  to  his  business  to  be  in  com- 
mand of  a  place  of  such  importance  that  I 
could  not  refrain  from  saying  so  to  my 
general.  Marshal  Turenne,  who  was  ex- 
tremely discreet,  made  me  no  answer; 
but  the  Marquis  de  Florensac,  younger 
son  of  the  Due  d'Usey,  who  was  also  on 
the  staff,  and  who  had  not  the  same  reti- 
cence as  the  marshal,  asked  me  what 
country  I  came  from,  and  if  I  did  not 
know  that  women  were  at  the  bottom  of  a 

food  many  things;  that  the  governor  of 
lelfort  was  the  brother  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  the  faithful  depository  of 
the  secrets  of  Madame  de  Montespan; 
that  a  place  or  two  more  or  less  were  of 
no  very  great  moment,  so  that  even  if  we 
lost  Belfort  it  was  not  a  matter  of  so  very 
much  consequence  provided  one  could 
only  stand  well  with  the  king's  mistress. 
He  insinuated  by  this  that  the  tault  lay 
with  the  minister  of  war,  as  if  it  had  been 
he  who  had  made  so  bad  a  choice.  In- 
deed, not  to  leave  me  in  any  doubt  on  the 
subject,  he  said  so  in  as  many  words. 
However,  the  governor  of  Belfort  perfectly 
understood  one  part  of  his  business,  for 
he  had  obliged  the  town  to  make  him  a 
good  many  very  handsome  presents,  and 
he  had  carried  this  line  of  conduct  to  such 
an  outrageous  extent  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  out  of  consideration  for  where  he 
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had  come  from,  loud  complaints  would 
have  been  made  at  the  court." 

A  few  pages  farther  on  Rochefort  says  : 
"After  the  fall  of  Maestricht,  Marshal 
Turenne  had  orders  particularly  to  guard 
this  frontier,  and  I,  being  sent  by  the 
marshal  with  some  despatches,  slept  one 
night  at  Metz,  in  a  house  where  had  been 
billeted  the  Comte  d'Isle,  colonel  of  cav- 
alry, who  was  passing  through  the  town 
with  his  regiment.  As  I  was  not  very 
well  I  went  to  bed  early,  and  when  fast 
asleep  was  awoke  by  a  great  noise,  as  if 
the  house  was  on  fire.  J  got  up  at  once 
to  see  what  it  was,  and,  finding  that  it  was 
in  the  street,  I  put  my  head  out  of  the 
window,  and  saw  the  host  of  Comte  d'Isle, 
who  was  crying  out  lustily  for  help.  I 
knew  the  colonel  but  very  slightly,  who 
was  not  a  particularly  well-bred  man,  but, 
feeling  obliged  to  take  the  part  of  the 
service  to  which  I  belonged,  I  hurriedlv 
dressed  myself,  and,  taking  my  sworci, 
went  down  into  the  street.  I  inquired 
what  was  the  matter,  and  by  good  luck 
the  host  happened  to  know  me,  I  having 
previously  met  him  at  an  inn  at  Verdun. 
He  answered  me  with  every  civility, 
*  Monsieur,  I  beg  of  you  to  judge ;  you 
understand  these  things  very  well,  and  tell 
me  if  this  is  right.  This  colonel  who  is 
quartered  on  me,  after  having  eaten  well 
and  drunk  well,  has  got  one  of  my  servants 
in  his  room.*  I  could  not  help  smiling  at 
him,  who,  by  his  cries,  had  attracted  quite 
a  crowd  of  rabble  round  the  house.  I 
begged  him  to  get  rid  of  these  people,  and 
I  would  see  if  I  could  set  matters  right. 
I  then  re-entered  the  house,  and  went  up 
to  the  colonel's  room,  and  begged  him  to 
open  the  door.  Finding  that  he  would 
not  do  this,  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  that 
I  came  from  Marshal  Turenne.  On  this 
he  came  out,  and  I  told  him  that  as  yet 
the  marshal  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
passed,  but  that  he  very  soon  would  know 
it  if  all  this  noise  and  disturbance  con- 
tinued ;  and  I  left  him  to  judge  what  the 
marshal,  who  was  the  avowed  enemy  of 
all  disorder  of  this  sort,  would  think  when 
he  did  hear  of  it.  The  Comte  d'Isle  now 
became  more  reasonable,  and,  the  youn^ 
woman  being  restored  to  her  master,  I 
made  the  two  shake  hands,  and  the  host, 
who  was  a  good-natured  man,  said  that  if 
I  would  make  one  of  the  party  he  would 
give  a  breakfast  in  the  morning;  and  the 
Comte  d'Isle,  feeling  piqued  in  his  honor, 
said  that  he  would  agree  provided  we  all 
supped  with  him  in  the  evening.  Thus 
the  matter  ended,  or  would  have  ended,  if 
the  story  had  not  got  wind,  which,  how- 
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ever,  unluckily  it  did,  and  the  poor  comte 
got  so  unmercifully  chaffed  that  he  was 
fain  to  beg  the  minister  of  war  to  send 
him  into  Catalonia,  where  troops  were 
now  being  sent.'* 

Towards  the  close  of  his  book  Rochefort 
notices  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of 
Marshal  Turenne  in  the  following  words  : 
•*Mar^chal  Turenne  having  rejoined  his 
army,  had  no  very  particular  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  Strasbourg  people,  who 
promised  him  a  thousand  things  that  they 
never  performed.  He  ought,  however,  to 
have  been  accustomed  to  that  kind  of 
thing,  as  during  the  preceding  year  they 
had  been  of  no  better  faith.  Thia  obliged 
him  to  pass  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  delivering  their  bridge  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy ;  but,  as  all  the  environs  of 
the  city  of  Strasbourg  were  in  ruins,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  say  what  we  suffered 
for  want  of  forage,  so  much  so  that  for 
fifteen  entire  days  our  horses  subsisted 
upon  nothing  but  the  grass  that  we  man- 
aged to  gather  around  the  camp.  The 
quartermaster  of  the  cavalry  quarters 
went  up  every  night  to  Mar^chal  de  Tu- 
renne to  report  to  him  that  the  cavalry 
could  subsist  no  longer  if  he  would  not 
permit  them  to  go  out  and  forage  ;  but  he 
never  would  allow  them  to  go;  and  the 
only  answer  that  the  mar^ohal  returned 
was  that  the  horses  would  not  perish  with 
hunger  as  long  as  there  were  leaves  on 
the  trees,  and  that  he  must  cook  those  for 
them.  The  enemy  was  scarcely  any  bet- 
ter off  in  this  respect  than  we  were,  and 
both  sides  were  equally  anxious  that  some 
decisive  step  should  be  taken  which  might 
improve  their  position.  But  if  we  had  a 
great  general  to  lead  us,  the  Germans  had 
one,  too,  who  was  no  fool,  as  he  had  shown 
us  in  the  first  campaign,  where,  feigning 
to  be  directing  all  his  attention  to  one  side, 
he  really  was  preparing  for  an  attack  on 
the  other,  so  that  he  threw  himself  upon 
Bonn  without  its  being  possible  for  us  to 
prevent  it.  Be  it  as  it  may,  however,  after 
the  two  armies  had  suffered  much  on  each 
side,  they  now  approached  so  near  that  it 
seemed  impossible  that  they  should  avoid 
coming  into  collision.  Every  one  was 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  being  at  last 
released  from  a  state  of  inaction,  but,  at 
the  very  time  that  Mar^chal  de  Turenne 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
a  happy  success,  he  was  killed  by  a  can- 
non-shot, through  the  fault  of  M.  de  St. 
Hilaire,  lieutenant-general  of  artillery.  I 
say  by  his  fault,  because,  when  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Salzburg  Mar^chal  de 
Turenne  had  ordered  him  to  go  out  with 


him  to  reconnoitre  with  a  view  to  select- 
ing a  position  where  he  should  place  a 
battery,  he  most  imprudently  went  out 
carrying  a  scarlet  cloak,  which  at  once 
made  it  apparent  to  the  enemy  that  they 
were  officers.  The  enemy  immediately 
opened  fire  upon  them,  and  the  very  same 
ball  that  killed  Mar^chal  Turenne  took 
off  the  arm  of  M.  de  St.  Hilaire,  thus  giving 
him  a  forcible  reminder  upon  the  subject 
of  range  which  he  had  come  out  to  decide 
about. 

''  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  conster- 
nation which  overspread  the  whole  army 
at  the  news  of  an  accident  so  deplorable. 
1  know  well  that  everybody  thought  him- 
self lost,  and  so  much  the  more  that  the 
Marquis  de  Vaubrun  and  the  Comte  de 
Lorges,  instead  of  considering  that  the 
situation  demanded  that  they  should  act 
together,  at  once  set  to  work  making 
cabals  to  draw  the  offcers  over  to  their 
respective  sides.  The  whole  army  would 
have  been  lost  if  this  bad  feeling  had 
lasted  but  a  couple  of  days  longer ;  but  the 
wisest  among  the  officers  having  pointed 
out  to  them  that  upon  an  occasion  like 
this  it  behoved  one,  instead  of  squabbling 
as  to  who  was  to  command,  to  endeavor 
to  do  all  in  one's  power  to  save  the  honor 
of  the  king,  they  insisted  on  their  holding 
together  and  letting  their  differences  slum- 
ber, while  we  at  once  commenced  retreat- 
ing towards  the  Rhine. 

*'The  death  of  Mar^chal  de  Turenne 
was  always  present  to  my  eyes,  and,  if  I 
had  the  least  penchant  for  solitude,  I 
think  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  retire 
at  once  into  a  cloister.  But,  havine  al- 
ways had  an  aversion  for  that  kind  of  lifei 
I  could  not  profit  from  the  example  that  I 
had  had  left  me  by  this  great  man,  whose 
design  it  was  to  have  himself  retired  to 
the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  if  he  had  been 
permitted  to  live  to  see  peace  re-estab- 
lished. It  is  to  my  confusion  that  I  say 
all  this,  as  it  would  seem  strange  tbat  a 
man  who  had  already  passed  threescore 
years  and  ten  should  oe  still  so  much  at- 
tached to  the  world  that  he  could  not  give 
it  up;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  neither 
looked  nor  felt  my  age,  and  if  I  had  not 
much  to  fear  now  from  women,  I  had  not 
yet  ceased  to  make  men  jealous ;  indeed. 
It  was  through  me  that  a  gentleman  oC 
Picardy,  whom  I  cannot  well  name,  had 
an  atTair  with  his  wife  which  would  have 
got  him  into  serious  trouble  if  be  had  been 
denounced.  He  imagined,  without  any 
real  cause,  that  I  was  a  lover  of  his  wife's ; 
and  upon  one  occasion,  she  being  taken 
ill,  he  put  on  the  habit  of  a  grey  friar,  aa 
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he  knew  that  she  was  accustomed  to  con- 
fess to  monks  of  that  order,  and,  having 
bribed  her  maid,  he  arranged  that,  when 
she  next  sent  for  her  ordinary  confessor, 
the  servant  should  say  that  he  was  ill,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  had  sent  another 
monk  in  his  place.  The  husband,  dis- 
guised in  the  monk's  habit,  thus  entered 
her  room,  which  was  so  darkened  that  it 
was  not  very  easy  to  see  any  one  very 
distinctly.  Here,  whilst  he  acted  the  or- 
dinary part  of  the  confessor,  he  inquired 
so  particularly  whether  she  had  not  a 
great  passion  for  the  Chevalier  de  Roche- 
fort  that  she  could  not  understand  how  it 
was,  after  she  had  replied  in  the  negative, 
that  he  continued  to  harp  upon  the  same 
subject  a  hundred  times.  He  endeavored 
after  this  to  clear  up  some  other  little  sus- 
picions that  he  had,  but,  if  I  may  believe 
what  she  told  me  the  next  day,  he  learned 
nothing  but  what  she  was  perfectly  willing 
that  anybody  should  know.  Tne  truth 
was  she  had  recognized  his  voice,  and  in 
consequence  had  taken  every  precaution. 
However,  she  was  sufficiently  acute  not  to 
appear  to  recognize  him,  and  thus  they 
deceived  each  other  in  what  was  one  of 
the  most  sacred  offices  of  religion ;  the 
one  to  discover  whether  his  wife  had  been 
unfaithful  to  him,  and  the  other  to  allay 
the  pertinacious  jealousy  of  her  husband. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
DICKENS'S    CHARACTERS    AND    THEIR 
PROTOTYPES. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  characters 
most  familiar  to  us  in  the  writings  of 
Charles  Dickens  had  originals  in  actual 
life.  The  novelist,  in  common  with  other 
famous  romancers,  never  produced,  or  in- 
tended to  produce,  a  complete  picture  of  a 
living  person,  but  only  the  leading  traits, 
embodying  in  his  portraiture  of  one  indi- 
vidual his  experience  of  tif ty ;  although, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  likeness  in  some  cases 
bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  un- 
conscious sitter,  who  naturally  resented 
the  publicity  thus  given  to  his  personal  or 
mental  peculiarities.  For  those  readers 
of  the  works  of  Dickens  who  are  curious 
to  learn  something  concerning  the  proto- 
types of  the  characters  so  happily  por- 
trayed by  his  magic  pen,  the  present 
attempt  at  their  identification  may  not  be 
without  interest. 

Charles  Dickens,  on  leaving  school  in 
his  fifteenth  year,  obtained  employment 
in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Black- 
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more,  solicitors,  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  during 
the  period  of  his  engagement  in  that  ca- 
pacity he  availed  himself  of  the  numerous 
opportunities  thus  afforded  him  of  observ- 
ing, with  a  keenness  which  characterized 
him  throughout  life,  the  various  peculiar- 
ities of  lawyers,  their  clerks  and  clients  ; 
Mr.  Blackmore,  the  junior  partner,  after- 
wards recognized,  in  the  pages  of  "  Pick- 
wick "  and  *'  Nickleby,"  several  incidents 
that  took  place  in  the  office,  and  the  orig- 
inals of  many  of  the  characters  in  those 
works  were  personally  known  to  him. 
Dickens's  early  taste  for  theatricals  was 
much  stimulated  by  a  fellow-clerk  named 
Potter,  with  whom  he  chiefly  associated. 
This  boon  companion  afterwards  figured 
under  his  proper  name  in  one  of  the 
"  Sketches  by  Boz,"  entitled  "  Making  a 
Night  of  it,"  where  he  is  described  as  a 
clerk  in  the  city,  whose  income  was  lim- 
ited, but  whose  friendship  with  his 
fellow-clerk,  Mr.  Robert  Smithers,  was 
unbounded.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  same 
young  gentleman  who  appears  as  Jones  in 
another  sketch  called  "  Misplaced  Attach- 
ment of  Mr.  John  Dounce,"forhe  is  there 
referred  to  as  a  barrister's  clerk,  "capital 
company  —  full  of  anecdote !  "  and  having 
?L  penchant  for  "  the  play." 

Ordnance  Terrace,  Chatham,  where  the 
Dickens  family  resided  (1816-21),  is 
known  to  have  furnished  the  characters 
for  some  of  the  early  sketches.  "  The 
Old  Lady  "  was  a  Mrs.  Newnham,  who 
lived  at  No.  5 ;  "the  Half-pay  Captain" 
was  also  a  near  neighbor,  whose  well-re- 
membered oddity  of  behavior  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  amusement  to  the  nei^'h- 
bors.  It  was  principally  in"PickwicK" 
that  Dickens  most  frequently  utilized 
his  knowledge  of  the  traits  of  character 
which  distinguish  members  of  the  legal 
profession  and  their  victims.  The  thir- 
tieth chapter  commences  with  an  elabo- 
rate analysis  of  the  various  species  of 
the  lawyer's  clerk.  **  There  is  the  arti- 
cled clerk,  who  has  paid  a  premium,  and 
is  an  attorney  in  prospective,  who  runs  a 
tailor's  bill,  receives  invitations  to  parties, 
knows  a  family  in  Gower  Street,  and  an- 
other in  Tavistock  Square,  goes  out  of 
town  every  long  vacation  to  see  his  father, 
who  keeps  live  horses  innumerable  ;  and 
who  is,  in  short,  the  very  aristocrat  of 
clerks."  Then  comes  the  salaried  clerk, 
"out-of-door,  or  in-door,  as  the  case  may 
be,  who  devotes  the  major  part  of  his 
thirty  shillings  a  week  to  his  personal 
pleasure  and  adornment,  repairs  half-price 
to  the  Adelphi  at  least  three  times  a  week, 
dissipates  majestically  at  the  cider-cellars 
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afterwards,  and  is  a  dirty  caricature  of  the 
fashion  which  expired  six  months  ago." 
Mr.  George  Lear,  a  fellow-clerk  with  Dick- 
ens at  Gray's  Inn,  informs  me  that  he  is 
convinced  he  stood  for  the  portrait  of  the 
articled  clerk,  and  that  our  friend  Potter 
again  appears  as  the  salaried  clerk.  Mr. 
Lear  entertains  a  belief  that  it  was  Dick- 
ens himself  who  is  described  as  one  of 
**  the  office  lads,  in  their  first  surtouts,  who 
feel  a  befitting  contempt  for  boys  at  day- 
schools,  club  as  they  go  home  at  night, 
for  savclovs  and  porter,  and  think  there's 
nothing  like  *  life.'  "  My  informant  is  also 
of  opinion  that  Potter  figures  still  more 
prominently  in  "  Pickwick,"  as  the  origi- 
nal of  that  prince  of  impostors  and  adven- 
turers, Alfred  Jingle,  whose  personal  ap- 
pearance is  faithfully  reproduced  in  the 
illustration  representing  Dr.  Slammer's 
defiance  of  Jingle.  The  portrait  of  the 
doctor  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  Dr. 
Lamert,  a  regimental  surgeon  at  Chatham, 
and  an  uncle  of  the  novelist. 

Many  more  or  less  eminent  counsel 
(Serjeant  Bumpus  among  others)  have 
been  pointed  to  as  the  prototypes  of  Ser- 
jeant liuzfuz ;  but,  in  all  prooability,  the 
Serjeant  was  of  a  composite  or  mixed 
order  of  architecture,  and  burlesqued  the 
foibles  of  more  than  one  learned  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh  was  a  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Justice  Gazelee. 

Mr.  Perker,  Pickwick's  solicitor  in  the 
famous  breach-of-promise  case,  was  also 
drawn  from  life.     Mr.  Blackmore,  in  re- 
cording   his   recollections    of    Dickens's 
clerkship,  says  that  he  believes   Perker 
was  intended  as  a  portrait  of  his  partner 
Mr.  Ellis,  who  certainly  had  .some  of  Per- 
ker's   peculiarities,  especially  that  of  in- 
cessant snuff-taking.     There  can  be,  how- 
ever,  no   room    for    dispute    as    to    the 
prototype  of  Mr.  Pickwick  himself,  whose 
outward  form  has  been  rendered  so  famil- 
iar by  "  Phiz."     His  name  was  John  Fos- 
ter, a  friend  of  Mr.  Chapman  (of  the  firm 
of  Chapman   and  Hall),  and  he  was  de- 
scribed as  **a  fat  old  beau   who  would 
wear,   in  spite   of  ladies'  protests,   drab 
tights  and  black  gaiters,"  and   who  lived 
at   Richmond.     The   name    of   Pickwick 
may  be  traced  to  that  of  a  Bath  coach- 
proprietor,  for  it  is  recorded  that  Dickens, 
on  seeing  it  painted  on  the  door  of  a  stage- 
coach which  had  passed  him  in  the  street, 
rushed    into   the    publishers'    office,    ex- 
claiming, '•  I've  got  it.     Moses  Pickwick, 
Bath,  coach-master."     It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  the  same  Moses  Pickwick  was 
a  foundling,  left  one  night   in   Pickwick 
Street,  and  brought  up  in  Corsham  work- 


house till  he  was  old  enough  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  the  stables  where  the  mail 
coaches  changed  horses ;  then  he  got  to  be 
head  ostler,  and  eventually  coach-proprie- 
tor. His  Christian  name  was  givtu  to 
him  as  being  a  foundling,  and  nis  sur- 
name from  the  village  where  he  was  left  as 
an  infant.* 

It  is  fair  to  conjecture  that  Sam  Wel- 
ler's  living  prototype  was  a  character 
named  Simon  Spatterdash  (in  Samuel 
Beazley's  play  called  "The  Boarding- 
house  ),  a  local  militia-man,  whose  chief 
peculiarity  lay  in  his  quaint  savings  and 
out-of-the-way  comparisons.  Yhe  part 
was  taken  by  a  low  comedian  named  Sam- 
uel Vale,  for  whom  the  farce,  a  very  pop- 
ular one  in  the  early  part  of  the  centur\-, 
was  revived  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  m 
1822,  the  year  after  the  removal  of  the 
Dickens  family  to  London,  Charles  being 
then  ten  year's  old.  Valets  quaint  com- 
parisons, like  those  so  frequently  em- 
ployed by  Sam  Weller,  were  lavishly 
introduced  by  the  actor  into  his  part,  and 
were  doubtless  the  orimn  of  Dickens^s 
queer  conceit.  Vale  had  a  mellowness  of 
voice  with  an  unctuousness  of  utterance 
which  gave  his  drolleries  of  expression  an 
unusual  value,  and  he  was  recognized  as 
an  actor  of  genuine  ability. 

The  suggestion  that  **  Weller  *'  is  a  form 
of  '*  Veller,  and  the  latter  is  a  comparative 
form  of  Vale,  is  not  altogether  without 
weight,  but  so  far  as  the  origin  of  the 
name  is  concerned  there  is  some  evidence 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  name,  bj 
no  means  an  uncommon  one  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  was  familiar  to  Dickens  from  his 
earliest  childhood,  for  the  maiden  nameoC 
his  nurse  was  Mary  Wcller.f  It  has  :dso 
been  pointed  out  that  a  Thomas  Weller 
once  kept  the  Granby  Head  in  High 
Street,  Chatham,  and  both  the  inn  and  Its 
master  recall  to  one's  mind  the  fictitious 
Marquis  of  CJranby  of  which  Mrs.  Weller 
(Sam's  stepmother)  was  director-in<hief. 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  who  once  resided  at 
Gad's   Hill    Place,  says   that  ''old  Mr. 

*  A  correspondent  in  Noitt  and  Qmritt  (Jam,  % 
1SS7)  savs  that,  curious] v  enoii^h,  there  li vat  at  nawth. 
near  Cardiff,  a  portly  I'ickwick,  reioicin^  id  iIm 

\  ndinen  tleazar.    .Sergeant  Eleaxar  Pickwick  is  SB 

cer  of  ixiiice  in  that  countv,  and  bears  qot  only  a  d 

nal  but  a  |>orsonal  resem\>]anoe  to  DickcBiTa  haio  U 
represented  in  the  illustrations. 

t  **  There  lived  in  Liverpool  for  manT  TBani  a  fca* 
tlcman  named  Samuel  Weller,  one  of  whose  daoghttra 

,  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Butler  {tUt  Miss  Elisabeth 
Tlmmpson),  the  well-known  painter  of  *Tbe  Roll* 
Call,*  etc.,  and  the  other  married  a  brother  of  Ctiirkl 
Dickens.  Mr.  Weller  denied  b«iiDK  lbs  prototype  ef 
the  immortal  *Samivel,'  as  *  Pickwick'  hao  been  p^ 
iished  some  years  before  he  met  the  author.**  {Iwatm 
and QutrigSt  Aprils,  18S7.) 
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Weller  was  a  real  person,  and  we  know 
him.  He  was  *  Old  Chumley  '  in  the  flesh, 
and  drove  the  stage  daily  from  Rochester 
to  London  and  back  again  .  .  .  the  good- 
natured,  red-faced  old  fellow." 

In  the  story  of  *•  Oliver  Twist,"*  Dick- 
ens introduced  Mr.  Fang,  a  police  magis- 
trate, and  described  his  mode  of  ad- 
ministering justice.  This  official,  before 
whom  Oliver  was  brought  on  a  charge  of 
*'  fogle-hunting,"  was  "  a  lean,  long-backed, 
stiff-necked,  middle-aged  man,  with  no 
great  quantity  of  hair;  and  what  he  had, 
growing  on  the  back  and  sides  of  his  head. 
His  face  was  stern,  and  much  flushed.  If 
he  were  really  not  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
rather  more  than  was  exactly  good  for 
him,  he  might  have  brought  an  action 
against  his  countenance  for  libel,  and  have 
recovered  heavy  damages."  These  at- 
tributes of  Mr,  Fang  were  also  possessed 
by  his  prototype,  a  metropolitan  magis- 
trate then  living,  upon  whom  Dickens  de- 
sired to  inflict  a  literary  castigation,  Mr. 
Forster  tells  us  that  the  novelist,  wanting 
for  the  purposes  of  his  story  an  insolent 
and  harsh  police  magistrate,  bethought 
him  of  an  original  ready  to  his  hand  in 
one  of  the  London  offices  ;  and  instead  of 
pursuing  his  later  method  of  giving  a  per- 
sonal appearance  that  should  in  some  sort 
render  difficult  the  identification  of  mental 
peculiarities,  he  was  only  eager  to  get  in 
the  whole  man  complete  upon  his  page,  fig- 
ure and  face  as  well  as  manners  and  mind. 
He  wrote  accordingly  to  Mr.  Haines,  a 
gentleman  who  then  had  general  super- 
vision over  the  police  reports  for  the  daily 
papers:  **  In  my  next  number  of  *  Oliver 
Twist  *  I  must  have  a  magistrate ;  and 
casting  about  for  a  magistrate  whose  harsh- 
ness and  insolence  would  render  him  a  fit 
subject  to  be  shown  up^  I  have  as  a  nec- 
essary consequence  stumbled  upon  Mr, 
Laing  of  Hatton  Garden  celebrity.  I  know 
the  man's  character  perfectly  well ;  but  as 
it  would  be  necessary  to  describe  his  per- 
sonal appearance  also,  I  ought  to  have 
seen  him,  which  (fortunately  or  unfortu- 
nately, as  the  case  may  be)  1  have  never 
done.  In  this  dilemma  it  occurred  to  me 
that  perhaps  I  might  under  your  auspices 
be  smuggled  into  tlie  Hatton  Garden  office 
for  a  few  moments  some  morning.  If  you 
can  further  my  object  I  shall  be  really  very 
greatly  obliged  to  you."  The  opportunity 
was  found  ;   the  magistrate   was  brought 


•  Oliver  Twist  is  the  name  of  a  person  that  once 
existed,  which  is  proved  by  the  following  entry  in 
the  parish  register  of  Shelford,  Notts:  "  1563.  The 
Vih  of  lanuar.,  Dorothie  Twiste,  daughter  of  Oliver 
Twiste.''     {iVoUs  and  Queries,  June  gt  1877.) 


up  before  the  novelist ;  and  shortly  after, 
on  some  fresh  outbreak  of  intolerable  tem- 
per, the  home-secretary  found  it  an  easy 
and  popular  step  to  remove  Mr.  Laing 
from  the  bench  — a  comfort  to  everybody, 
saving  only  the  principal  person. 

In  the  preface  to  "Nicholas  Nickleby," 
the  author  states  that,  during  the  progress 
of  that  work,  he  derived  great  amusement 
and  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  several 
Yorkshire  schoolmasters  laid  claim  to 
being  the  original  of  Squeers,  one  of 
whom,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  had  actu- 
ally entertained  thoughts  of  bringing  an 
action  for  libel  to  bear  upon  the  case, 
whereas  another,  whom  the  cap  likewise 
fitted,  meditated  a  journey  to  London  *'  for 
the  express  purpose  of  committing  an  as- 
sault and  battery  upon  his  traducer;"  a 
third  perfectly  remembered  being  waited 
on  by  two  gentlemen,  "one  of  whom  held 
him  in  conversation,  while  the  other  took 
his  likeness ;  and  although  Mr.  Squeers 
has  but  one  eye,  and  he  has  two,  .  .  .  still 
he  and  all  his  friends  and  neighbors  know 
at  once  for  whom  it  is  meant,  because  — 
the  character  is  so  like  him,"  Dickens  ex- 
plains that  Mr,  Squeers  is  the  representa- 
tive of  a  class,  and  not  of  an  individual; 
that  "where  imposture,  ignorance,  and 
brutal  cupidity  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  a 
small  body  of  men,  and  one  is  described 
by  these  characteristics,  all  his  fellows  will 
recognize  something  belonging  to  them- 
selves, and  each  will  have  a  misgiving 
that  the  portrait  is  his  own."  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Dickens  and  his  illus- 
trator travelled  together  to  the  north  of 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  ma- 
terial for  "  Nickleby,"  making  the  King's 
Head,  at  Barnard  Castle,  their  headquar- 
ters. The  novelist  there  made  enauiries 
concerning  the  state  of  the  neighboring 
boarding-schools,  and  was  directed  to  one 
known  as  Bowes  Academy,  at  Greta 
Bridge.  The  master,  whose  name  was 
William  Shaw,  received  Dickens  and  his 
companion  with  extreme  ^/ii//^«/-,  and  did 
not  so  much  as  withdraw  his  eyes  from  the 
operation  of  pen-making  during  their  in- 
terview. It  is  said  that  "  Phiz,"  watching 
his  opportunity,  sketched  him  on  his  nail 
(a  branch  of  the  fine  arts  of  which  I  must 
confess  extreme  ignorance),  reproducinff 
him  so  exactly^  that  when  the  more  finished 
representation  of  him  appeared  in  the 
book,  the  school  began  to  decline,  and 
ultimately  became  deserted.  There  are 
many  persons  still  living  (who  were  pupils 
of  William  Shaw  and  well  remember  his 
academy  at  Bowes)  who  assert  that  the 
school  m  question  was  believed  to  have 
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been  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  that 
the  master  was  by  no  means  such  a  wretch 
as  that  depicted  by  the  novelist.  It  was, 
indeed,  warmly  affirmed  by  some  old  resi- 
dents in  Barnard  Castle  that  the  alleg[ed 
prototype  of  Squecrs  was,  in  private  life 
at  least,  an  excellent  and  amiable  man, 
and  believing  the  imputation  to  be  levelled 
at  himself  (instead  of,  as  was  really  the 
case,  at  the  bad  system  which  had  long 
prevailed  in  that  part  of  the  country),  his 
sensitiveness  caused  him  to  become  an 
object  of  ridicule  to  his  neighbors,  and 
this,  together  with  the  subsequent  loss  of 
his  pupils,  utterly  broke  his  spirit. 

Further  evidence  confirming  this  ac- 
count may  be  found  in  the  autobiography 
of  Mr.  H.  F.  Lloyd,  the  well-known  Glas- 
gow comedian.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Wil- 
liam Shaw,  whom  he  represent?  as  "a 
most  worthy  and  kind-hearted,  if  some- 
what peculiar,  gentleman.  ...  I  can  see 
him  now  as  plainly  as  I  did  then,  and  can 
testify  to  the  truth  of  the  outward  pre- 
sentment of  the  man  as  described  by  Dick- 
ens, and  depicted  by  his  artist  in  the 
pages  of  his  novel  —  allowing,  of  course, 
for  both  being  greatly  exaggerated.  A 
sharp,  thin,  upright  little  man,  with  a 
slight  scale  covering  the  pupil  of  one  of 
his  eyes.  Yes.  There  he  stands,  with 
his  Wellington  boots  and  short  black 
trousers,  not  originally  cut  too  short,  but 
from  a  habit  he  had  of  sitting  with  one 
knee  over  the  other,  and  the  trousers  be- 
ing tight,  they  would  get  *  ruck'd  '  half-way 
up  the  boots.  Then,  the  clean  white  vest, 
swallow-tailed  black  coat,  white  necktie, 
silver-mounted  spectacles,  close-cut,  iron- 
grey  hair,  high-crowned  hat  worn  slightly 
at  the  back  of  his  head,  and  there  you 
have  the  man."  Mr.  Lloyd  writes  in  al- 
most glowing  terms  of  the  excellence  of 
the  school,  its  situation  and  internal  ar- 
rangements ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Shaw's  lifting 
his  hand  to  a  boy,  save  in  the  way  of  kind- 
neis,  such  a  thing  was  almost  unknown. 
He  would  walk  round  the  schoolroom, 
look  over  his  pupils  while  writing,  and 
here  and  there  pat  a  boy  on  the  head, 
making  encouraging  remarks  the  while. 
He  was  an  adept  on  the  flute,  and  would 
sometimes  sit  by  the  bedside  of  a  sick 
boy  for  an  hour  or  two  together  to  amuse 
him.  \i  these  statements  are  true  (and 
the  evidence  is  strong  in  that  direction), 
such  was  the  man  that  Dickens,  with 
the  best  intentions  possible,  pilloried  as 
Squeers,  ami  caused  him  to  sutler  for  the 
misdeeds  of  his  neighbors.  It  must  be 
admitted,  with  feelings  of  regret,  that  both 
the  novelist  and  the  artist  committed  the 


error  of  too  faithfully  reproducing,  by  pen 
and  pencil,  the  personal  peculiarities  of 
William  Shaw,  and  in  transferring  him  to 
another  school  then  existing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  was  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed in  the  story,  and  was  presided 
over  by  a  genuine  Squeers.  There  is, 
however,  a  rather  curious  coincidence  in 
connection  with  this  subject.  In  1823, 
sixteen  years  before  the  publication  of 
"  Nickleby,"  two  remarkable  trials  took 
place,  bearing  on  the  cruelties  practised 
in  the  cheap  boarding-schools  of  York- 
shire. The  name  and  address  of  the  de- 
fendant in  both  cases  were  identical  with 
those  of  the  prototype  of  Squeers,  and  the 
facts  then  made  public  strongly  resembled 
the  condition  of  things  at  Doth'eboys  HalL 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  Dickens^s 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  these  partic- 
ular cases,  and  that  he  subsequently  util- 
ized those  facts  as  leading  features  in  his 
story ;  but  whether  the  defendant  was  in 
any  way  related  to  the  unfortunate  man 
whom  **  Phiz  "  sketched  "  not  wisely,  but 
too  well,"  there  is  no  evidence  to  show. 

Turning  to  a  more  genial  subject,  there 
is  the  novelist's  authority  for  stating  that 
the  portraits  of  those  most  exceptional 
personages,  the  brothers  Cheeryble,  were 
drawn  from  life  ;  that  their  noble  charac- 
teristics were  not  creations  of  his  brain, 
but  were  absolutely  founded  on  fact* 
Their  prototypes  were  the  brothers  Grant 
(Daniel  and  William),  merchants  and  man- 
ufacturers, of  Ramsbottom  and  Manches- 
ter, whose  acquaintance  Dickens  made 
during  his  visit  to  that  neighborhood  in 
1838.  The  two  brothers  were  bom  at 
Elchies,  Morayshire,  where  their  father* 
William  Grant,  was  a  small  farmer,  who, 
being  ruined  by  a  flood,  afterwards  became 
a  cattle-drover.  Subsequently  he  com- 
menced business  in  a  very  small  way  in 
Manchester,  and  prosperea,  when  in  1790 
the  family  was  located  in  a  retail  shop  m 
the  marketplace,  Bury,  where  they  sold 
linen,  prints,  small  wares,  etc. ;  the  sonSt 
at  that  time,  being  employed  at  some 
printworks  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
Grants,  through  their  perseverance  and 
courtesy,  rose  so  rapidly,  that  on  the  re- 
tirement of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
by  his  special  help  and  favor,  they  became, 
in  1806,  the  owners  of  the  extensive  works 
at  Ramsbottom,  where  they  carried  on  the 
business  of  logwood  grinding,  calico  print- 
ing, and  dveing.  Within  ten  years  the 
firm  of  William  Grant  and  Brothers  had 
become  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Lan- 
I  cash  ire.  Like  the  brothers  Cheeryble 
'  they  labored  to  help  every  good  worki 
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both  privately  and  publicly,  and  were 
among  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion. Of  private  benefits  conferred  may 
be  mentioned  the  encouragement  given 
by  direct  commissions  to  Nasmyth,  the 
painter,  and  the  practical  help  accorded 
to  his  son,  the  eminent  engineer.  The 
brothers  Grant  died  many  years  ago,  but 
in  the  district  where  they  resided,  their 
names  are  still  remembered  and  dearly 
cherished.* 

Mrs.  Ewebank,  whose  husband  kept 
the  King's  Head,  at  Barnard  Castle  (where 
the  novelist  stayed),  knew  the  original 
of  John  Browdie,  the  good  natured  York- 
shireman,  quite  well  — his  real  name  was 

John  F ,  of  Broadiswood,  a  farmer,  and 

he  married  a  Miss  Dent,  a  cousin  of  Miss 
Shaw. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Mrs.  Nick- 
leby  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  John  Dickens, 
the  novelist's  mother.  A  writer  says  that 
Mrs.  Dickens  had  been  very  nice-looking 
in  her  youth.  She  was  a  little  woman, 
thoroughly  good-natured,  easy-going,  and 
companionable,  and  the  likeness  between 
her  and  Mrs.  Nickleby  is  simply  the  ex- 
aggeration of  some  slight  peculiarities. 
**  She  possessed  an  extraordinary  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  and  her  power  of  imitation 
was  something  quite  astonishing.  On  en- 
tering a  room,  she  almost  unconsciously 
took  an  inventory  of  its  contents;  and  if 
anything  happened  to  strike  her  as  out  of 
place  or  ridiculous,  she  would  afterwards 
describe  it  in  the  quaintest  possible  man- 
ner. In  like  manner  she  noted  the  per- 
sonal peculiarities  of  her  friends  and 
acquaintances.  She  had  also  a  fine  vein 
of  pathos,  and  could  bring  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  listeners  when  narrating  some  sad 
event.*' 

As  the  original  of  Miss  La  Creevy,  the 
good-natured  little  miniature-painter,  I 
would  suggest  Miss  Rose  Emma  Drum- 
mond,  who  practised  the  same  genteel 
profession  at  the  time  "Nickleby"  was 
written.  This  suggestion  carries  some 
weight  on  the  discovery  of  the  interesting 
fact  that  in  1835  (about  three  years  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  novel),  Dick- 
ens sat  to  Miss  Drummondfor  his  portrait 
on  ivorv,  which  was  executed  as  an  "en- 
gagement "  present  for  Miss  Catherine 
Hogarth,  afterwards  Mrs.  Charles  Dick- 
ens.f 

•  For  many  of  these  particulars  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Langton's  paper  on  **  The  '  Hrothers  Cheeryble' 
and  the  'CIrant  lirotliers,'"  published  in  the  Afatf 
Chester  Quarterly.^  Jan  ,  1886. 

t  The  portrait,  the  fiist  for  which  the  novelist  {?ave 
fittings,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  younger  daugh- 
ter. 
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Anotlier  character  in  "  Nickleby,"  con- 
cerning whose  prototype  a  clue  is  afforded, 
is  Newman  Noggs,  the  confidential  clerk 
and  factotum  of  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby, 
whom  he  served  "  for  rather  less  than  the 
usual  wages  of  a  boy  of  thirteen."  His 
name,  as  well  as  personality,  was  sug- 
gested by  that  of  Newman  Knott,  an  im- 
poverished gentleman  who  went  regularly 
to  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Black- 
more  during  the  period  of  Dickens's 
clerkship  there,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  sum  of  seven  shillings  weekly, 
given,  it  is  believed,  by  a  friend  at  Chi- 
chester who  had  known  him  in  his  pros- 
perity. Knott  had  previously  held  a  fairly 
good  position  as  a  tenant  farmer  in  Sussex, 
but  his  expensive  tastes  ruined  him.  His 
eccentricities  and  personal  history  were  a 
source  of  great  amusement  to  the  clerks, 
and  the  tricks  and  manoeuvres  he  resorted 
to  in  endeavoring  to  forestall  the  weekly 
allowance  highly  delighted  Dickens,  who 
doubtless  availed  himself  of  the  hints  thus 
afforded  him  in  the  portrayal  of  Newman 
Noggs. 

During  the  time  that  Dickens  and 
"  Phiz  "  were  investigating  the  subject  of 
the  Yorkshire  schools,  they  lodged  at  the 
principal  hotel  in  Barnard  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  and  immediately  op- 
posite the  hotel  was  a  watchmaker's  shop, 
easily  seen  by  the  novelist  from  his  sit- 
ting-room window.  Over  the  shop-front 
was  conspicuously  placed  the  name  of 
"  Humphreys,  Clockmaker,"  which  fixed 
itself  so  indelibly  on  the  author's  mind, 
that  he  gave  it  to  the  clockmaker  in  his 
next  story,  and  wrote  to  tell  "  Master 
Humphreys  "  what  he  had  done,  sending 
him,  at  the  same  time,  a  copy  of  "  Nicholas 
Nickleby."  As  for  the  original  of  the 
famous  clock  itself,  we  learn  that  its 
manufacture  was  commenced  in  1828  by 
William  Humphreys,  son  of  Thomas 
Humphreys,  the  then  proprietor  of  the 
shop.  On  its  completion  the  following 
year  it  was  placed  in  a  niche  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  glass  shop-door,  where 
Dickens  first  saw  it,  and  where  in  passing 
he  frequently  consulted  it  for  the  correct 
time,  thus  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
owner  and  his  son,  Master  Humphreys. 
The  shop  was  a  veritable  "curiosity 
shop,"  containing,  as  it  did,  such  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  toys,  clocks,  phil- 
osophic instruments,  and  relics  innumer- 
able.* 

*  The  clock,  which  is  still  in  existence,  is  an  interest- 
ing and  scientifically  constructed  piece  of  mechanism, 
mounted  in  an  ornamented  wooden  case  of  a  much 
earlier  period.    It  was  removed  in  183S  to  Hartlepool, 
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One  of  the  most  amusing  characters  in 
"The  Old  Curiosity  Shop^'  is  that  of  the 
small  slipshod  girl  who  wore  "a  dirty 
coarse  apron  and  bib,  which  left  nothing 
of  her  visible  but  her  face  and  feet,''  and 
who  was  called  "the  Marchioness/'  by 
that  choice  spirit,  Mr.  Richard  Swiveller, 
in  order  **  to  make  it  seem  more  real  and 
pleasant."  The  novelist  took  his  first  im- 
pression of  this  domestic  young  person 
from  a  maid-of-all-work  possessed  by  the 
Dickens  family  when  living  in  Bayham 
Street,  Camden  Town.  She  was  an  or- 
phan from  the  Chatham  workhouse,  and 
continued  to  wait  upon  her  employers 
during  their  incarceration  in  the  Marshal- 
sea.  Like  young  Charles  Dickens,  she 
had  a  lodging  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
prison,  that  she  might  be  early  on  the 
scene  of  her  duties;  and  when  Charles 
met  her,  as  he  would  do  occasionally,  in 
his  lounging-place  by  London  Bridge,  he 
would  occupy  the  time  before  the  gates 
opened  by  telling  her  most  astonishing 
fictions  about  the  wharves  and  the  Tower. 
"  But  I  hope  1  believed  them  myself,"  he 
would  say. 

The  room  which  young  Dickens  then 
occupied  was  a  back  attic  in  the  house  of 
an  insolvent-court  agent,  in  Lant  Street, 
Boro\  where  Bob  Sawyer  lodged  many 
years  afterwards.  His  landlord  was  **a 
fat,  good-natured,  kind  old  gentleman.  He 
was  lame,  and  had  a  quiet  old  wife ;  and 
he  had  a  very  innocent  grown-up  son,  who 
was  lame  too."  The  elderly  couple  and 
their  only  son  were  dead  when  these  par- 
ticulars were  related  by  Dickens  to  his 
bio«;raphcr,  who  informs  us  that  they  live 
still  very  pleasantly*,  in  another  form,  as 
the  Garland  family  in  **  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop."  Turning  to  a  minor  character  in 
the  story,  it  is  said  that  the  first  study  for 
the  poet  of  Mrs.  Jarlcy's  waxwork  was 
made  from  one  of  the  rhymesters  regularly 
emi)loyed  by  Robert  Warren,  the  blacking- 
manufacturer,  whom  Dickens  remembered 
so  well. 

A  personage  who  figures  prominently  in 
"  Barnaby  Rudge  "  is  Lord  George  Cor- 
don, the  veritable  Lord  George  who  led 
the  riots  of  1780.  He  was  born  in  1752, 
and  was  the  second  son  of  Cosmo,  third 
Duke  of  Gordon.  He  entered  the  navy 
when  a  boy,  in  due  time  becoming  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  soon  afterwards  conceived  the 


bv  William  Humphreys  who  commenced  business 
there  cm  hi^  own  accniint,  hi-%  f.ilher  making  a  new 
tiniepicc;  to  t.ike  its  place.  iJoih  clocks  were  shown 
in  excellent  condition  in  the  Newcastle  Jubilee  Exhibi- 
lM»n.  (iMonth'v  Chronicle  of  North  Country  Lore 
and  Legend^  Nov  ,  iSS/.) 


project  of  entering  Parliament,  where  be 
secured  a  seat.  At  this  time  he  is  de- 
scribed as  being  possessed  of  good  looks 
and  a  cunning  address,  and  to  have  had 
the  art  of  makmg  himself  popular  with  all 
classes.  Before  long  he  began  to  disunite 
himself  from  both  parties  of  the  State, 
proclaiming  himself  to  be  *' a  friend  of  the 
people,"  and  continually  bringing  in  mat- 
ters  concerning  religion  and  the  danfi;er8 
of  Popery.  He  instituted  public  meetia£S 
in  support  of  the  Protestant  interest,  de- 
claring that  the  king  was  a  Papist  at  heart 
and  had  violated  the  coronation  oath. 
From  that  time  the  most  disorderly  scenes 
took  place  in  the  public  thoroughfares, 
culminating  in  serious  riots,  the  cry  o£ 
"  No  Popery  "  being  the  only  guarantee 
of  security  from  violence  at  the  hands 
of  the  mob.  Lord  George  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  high  treason,  but  was 
acquitted,  much  to  the  delight  of  his  sup- 
porters. He  was  again  arrested  for  trea- 
sonable acts,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  three 
years.  There  he  was  struck  down  by  gaol 
fever ;  in  a  few  days  he  became  delirious, 
muttering  sentences  by  which  he  had  ral- 
lied round  him  his  fanatical  and  vagabond 
followers.  With  a  last  effort  he  raised 
himself  in  his  bed,  and  half  chanting  the 
opening  words  of  a  rei>ublican  song,  he 
expired.*  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  career 
of  Lord  George  Gordon,  and  readers  ^ 
*'  Barnaby  Rudge  "  will  sec  how  dose  a 
resemblance  it  bears  to  the  facts  there 
related  by  the  novelist. 

In  describing  the  personalttv  of  the 
aristocratic  Mr.  John  Chester  (^afterwards 
Sir  John),  Dickens  undoubtedly  had  the 
celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield  in  his  mind. 
Sir  John  is  **  soft-spoken,  delicately  made, 
precise,  and  elegant;"  he  preserves  a 
calm  and  placid  smile,  is  a  smooth  man  of 
the  world,  his  speech  is  as  elegant  and  as 
exactly  ordered  as  his  dress.  Such  at* 
tributes  as  these  also  characterized  the 
alleged  original,  a  fact  which,  together 
with  the  marked  resemblance  between 
their  names,  strengthens  the  sappositioa 
that  Sir  John  is  a  copy  of  his  lordship. 

The  original  of  Grip  the  raven,  as  evety 
one  knows,  was  in  Dickens*s  possession 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  its  deadi 
was  a  domestic  calamity.  The  famous 
bird  was  replaced  by  another,  older,  and 
larger  Grip,  so  that  **  Barnaby"  should 
have  the  fruit  of  continual  study  of  the 
habits  of  ravens,  but  he  also  met  with  an 
untimely  end.    "  The  first,"  says 

*  VitU  LrviMO  Ag>»  No.  1134, 
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"  was  in  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  when  he 
was  discovered  in  a  modest  retirement  in 
London,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  and  given  to 
me.  ...  He  slept  in  a  stable,  generally 
on  horseback,"  and  "  was  rapidly  rising  in 
acquirements  and  virtues,  when,  in  an  evil 
hour,  his  stable  was  newly  painted.  He 
observed  the  workmen  closely,  saw  that 
they  were  careful  of  the  paint,  and  imme- 
diately burned  to  possess  it.  On  their 
going  to  dinner,  he  ate  up  all  they  had  left 
behind,  consisting  of  a  pound  or  two  of 
white  lead  ;  and  this  youthful  indiscretion 
terminated  in  death.  While  I  was  yet 
unconsolable  for  his  loss,  another  friend 
of  mine  in  Yorkshire  discovered  an  older 
and  more  gifted  raven  at  a  village  public- 
house,  which  he  prevailed  upon  the  land- 
lord to  part  with  for  a  consideration,  and 
sent  up  to  me."  After  describing  the 
merits  and  eccentricities  of  this  bird, 
Dickens  wrote  :  **  It  may  have  been  that 
he  was  too  bright  a  genius  to  live  long,  or 
it  may  have  been  that  he  took  some  perni- 
cious substance  into  his  bill,  and  thence 
into  his  maw,  which  is  not  improbable, 
seeing  that  he  new-pointed  the  greater 
part  of  the  garden-wall  by  digging  out  the 
mortar,  broke  countless  squares  of  glass 
by  scraping  away  the  putty  all  round  the 
frames,  and  tore  up  and  swallowed,  in 
splinters,  the  greater  part  of  a  wooden 
staircase  of  six  steps  and  a  landing,  but 
after  some  three  years  he  too  was  taken 
ill,  and  died  before  the  kitchen  fire.  He 
kept  his  eye  to  the  last  upon  the  meat  as 
it  roasted,  and  suddenly  turned  over  on  his 
back  with  a  sepulchral  cry  of  *  Cuckoo !  * " 
The  remains  of  Grip  the  First  were 
stuffed  and  sent  home  in  a  glass  case,  by 
way  of  ornament  to  his  master's  study, 
and  some  years  afterwards  were  sold  by 
public  auction  for  the  fancy  price  of  ;^i2o. 
In  the  preface  to  an  early  edition  of 
"Martin  Chuzzlewit"  Dickens  speaks  of 
Mrs.  Gamp  as  a  fair  representation,  at  the 
time  the  book  was  published,  of  the  hired 
attendant  on  the  poor  in  sickness  ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Forster  says,  he  might  have  added 
that  the  rich  were  no  better  off,  for  Mrs. 
Gamp's  original  was  in  reality  a  person 
hired  by  a  most  distinguished  friend  of  his 
own,  a  lady,  to  take  charge  of  an  invalid 
very  dear  to  her  ;  and  the  common  habit  of 
tliis  nurse  in  the  sick-room,  among  other 
Gampish  peculiarities,  was  to  rub  her  nose 
along  the  top  of  the  tall  fender.  In  spite 
of  Mrs.  Gamp's  propensity  for  strong 
drink  and  other  human  weaknesses,  we 
cannot  resist  the  humorous  side  of  her 
character,  nor  deny  that  she  is  a  general 
favorite. 


It  has  already  been  said  that  Dickens, 
when  a  mere  lad,  lodged  near  the  Mar- 
shalsea  during  his  father's  incarceration 
there.  Before  he  lived  with  the  originals 
of  the  Garland  family,  he  was  handed  over 
to  a  reduced  old  lady  long  known  to  his 
parents,  a  Mrs.  Roy  lance,  who  took  chil- 
dren in  to  board,  and  had  done  so  at 
Brighton.  With  a  few  alterations  and 
embellishments,  this  lady  unconsciously 
sat  for  Mrs.  Pipchin  in  "  Dombey  and 
Son,"  when  she  took  in  young  Charles 
Dickens.  The  well-known  illustration, 
representing  Mrs.  Pipchin  and  Paul  at 
the  fire,  greatly  distressed  the  author  be- 
cause "  Phiz  "  failed  to  realize  the  scene 
as  the  former  had  conceived  it.  "  He  felt 
the  disappointment  more  keenly,  because 
the  conception  of  the  grim  old  boarding- 
house  keeper  had  taken  back  his  thoughts 
to  the  miseries  of  his  own  child  life,  and 
made  her,  as  her  prototype  in  verity  was, 
a  part  of  the  terrible  reality."  In  his  pa- 
per of  notes  for  the  number  in  which  she 
appears  are  the  various  names,  beginning 
with  that  of  her  real  prototype,  out  of 
which,  by  a  process  of  evolution,  the 
name  selected  came  to  him  at  last,  "  Mrs. 
Roylance,  Mrs.  Wrychin,  Mrs.  Tipchin, 
Mrs.  Alchin,  Mrs.  Somching,  Mrs.  Pip- 
chin." In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Forster  he  wrote : 
"  I  hope  you  will  like  Mrs.  Pipchin's 
establishment.  It  is  from  the  life,  and  I 
was  there  —  1  don't  suppose  I  was  eight 
years  old ;  but  I  remember  it  all  as  well, 
and  certainly  understood  it  as  well,  as 
I  do  now."  In  the  picture  referred  to, 
Paul  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
grim  old  harridan  at  whose  face  he  looks 
with  an  expression  half  anxious  and  half 
timid,  "studying  every  line  and  wrinkle 
of  her  countenance,  and  peering  at  the 
hard  grey  eve.  .  .  .  The  good  old  lady 
mi^ht  have  been  a  witch,  .  .  .  and  Paul 
and  the  cat  her  two  familiars,  as  they  all 
sat  by  the  fire  together." 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that 
the  original  of  Paul  Dombey  was  a  nephew 
of  Dickens.  He  was  the  only  child  o£ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnett  (Fanny  Dickens), 
and  Master  Harry  Burnett  is  described, 
bv  one  who  knew  the  family  well,  as  "a 
sfngular  child,  meditative  and  quaint  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  He  was  the  original, 
as  Dickens  told  his  sister,  of  little  Paul 
Dombey.  Harry  had  been  taken  to 
Brighton,  as  *  little  Paul'  is  represented 
to  have  been,  and  had  there,  for  hours 
lying  on  the  beach  with  his  books,  given 
utterance  to  thoughts  quite  as  remarkable 
for  a  child  as  those  which  are  put  into 
the  lips  of  Paul  Dombey.  .  .  .  The  child 
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seemed  never  tired  of  reading  the  Bible 
and  his  hymns,  and  other  good  books 
suited  to  his  age  ;  and  the  bright  little  fel- 
low was  always  happy."*  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Dickens,  in  his  pathetic  de- 
scription of  Paurs  experience  of  life,  re- 
corded some  of  his  own  recollections  of 
the  days  when  he  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  tiiat  stern  guardian,  Mrs.  Roylance. 

The  prototype  of  Mr.  Dombey  was  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  Mr.  Thomas  Chap- 
man, the  chairman  of  Lloyd's  in  1844,  a 
gentleman  with  whom  Dickens  held  much 
friendly  intercourse ;  but  Mr.  Forster  en- 
tirely refutes  the  supposition,  consider- 
ing that  **few  things  more  absurd  or  un- 
founded have  been  invented,  even  of  Dick- 
ens, than  that  he  found  any  part  of  the 
original  of  Mr.  Dombey  in  the  nature, 
the  appearance,  or  the  manners  of  this 
estimable  gentleman."  The  novelist  ex- 
pressed great  anxiety  concerning  **  Phiz's  " 
delineation  of  Dombey,  and  fearing  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  caricature  of  his 
merchant  hero,  he  was  induced  to  indicate 
by  a  living  person  the  type  of  a  city  gen- 
tleman he  would  have  had  the  artist  select. 
His  urgent  request  that  the  artist  should 
"get  a  glimpse  of  A.,  for  he  is  the  very 
Dombey,''  was  often  repeated,  but  was 
not  to  be  complied  with,  and  recourse 
was  had  to  a  scries  of  heads,  actual  and 
fanciful,  sketched  on  a  sheet  of  paper  by 
"  Phiz,"  from  which  a  selection  was  made. 
Beyond  this  there  is  no  further  evidence 
as  to  the  personality  of  the  original  of  the 
purse-proud  Dombey. 

Mr.  Forster  had  himself  some  knowl- 
edge of  that  blue-stocking,  Miss  Cornelia, 
the  gifted  daughter  of  Paul's  first  school- 
master, Dr.  Blimber.  The  little  wooden 
midshipman  is  such  an  interesting  feature 
in  "  Dombey  and  Son  "  that  he  must  not 
be  forgotten.  *•  With  his  quadrant  at  his 
round  black  knob  of  an  eye,  and  its  figure 
in  the  old  attitude  of  indomitable  alacrity," 
he  is  constantly  intent  on  his  discoveries. 
The  present  tense  is  here  used  advisedly, 
for  the  famous  sijrn  still  exists.     When 


•  Memories  of  the  Pa^t.  Records  of  Ministerial 
Life.  Hy  James  Griffin  (1S83).  In  tiie  early  part  of 
Mr.  Griilin's ministry  at  Manchester,  he  made  tlie  ac- 
quaintance of  two  "  {centccl-looking  people  *'  who  resju- 
larlv  attended  the  cliai>el.  They  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Diirnctt.  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  the  \a\h:t 
intim.Ued  that  she  was  the  sifter  of  Charles  Dickens 
then  in  the  lici-^ht  of  his  popularity.  Her  husband  had 
passed  many  vt-ars  of  hi5  life  on  the  operatic  stage, 
and  when  a  i.mpil  at  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Music,  he 
met  Mi«s  Fanny  Dickens,  who  was  also  a  pupil  at  the 
same  institution,  and  who  afterwaids  became  Iiia  wife 
His  profe-^^ion  as  a  public  vcKalist  j)roving  uncongenial 
he  quitted  the  st.y^c^  and,  wiilj  his  wife,  tau{;ht  nui-.ic 
and  sincjin;*.  Their  sou  Harr>',  like  little  Paul,  died  in 
his  uariy  youth. 


the  story  was  written  he  occupied  his  post 
of  observation  in  Leadenhall  street,  over  a 
quaint,  old-fashioned  shop  first  established 
in  1773  by  Mr.  William  Heather  as  a 
"  sea-chart,  map,  and  mathematical  instru- 
ment warehouse."  Mr.  Heather  was  suc^ 
ceeded  by  Messrs.  Norie  and  Wilson,  who 
carried  on  the  business  in  Dombey 's  time ; 
but  some  six  years  ago  the  house  and  shop 
were  demolished  and  the  business  trans- 
ferred to  the  Minories,  where  the  little 
midshipman  may  still  be  seen  studying 
the  heavens  as  of  yore. 

Dickens  consiciered  *'  David  Copper- 
field  "  as  the  best  of  his  books,  and  the 
reason  for  his  preference  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  fact  that  it  is  to  a  great  extent 
autobiographical.  The  author  has  him- 
self declared  that  many  of  the  incidents  in 
David's  career  are  identical  with  those 
experienced  by  himself,  so  that,  up  to  a 
certan  point,  he  may  be  considered  as  the 
prototype  of  the  hero  of  the  story.  To  a 
certain  extent,  also,  Mr.  Micawber  was  a 
portrait  of  the  novelist's  father,  who,  like 
him,  was  remarkable  for  rhetorical  exuber- 
ance, a  peculiarity  which  found  frequent 
and  always  agreeable  expression  in  many 
of  the  novelist's  letters,  written  long  be» 
fore  "  Copperfield  "  was  thought  of.  "  No 
one,"  says  his  biographer,  "could  know 
the  elder  Dickens  without  secretly  liking 
him  the  better  for  these  flourishes  of 
speech,  which  adapted  themselves  so  read- 
ily to  his  gloom  as  well  as  to  his  cheerful- 
ness, that  it  was  difficult  not  to  fancy  they 
had  helped  him  considerably  in  botn,  and 
had  rendered  more  tolerable  to  him,  if  adao 
more  possible,  the  shade  and  sunshine  of 
his  chequered  life.  .  .  .  It  delighted  Dick- 
ens to  remember  that  it  was  ox  one  of  his 
connections  his  father  wrote  a  celebrated 
sentence  :  *  And  I  must  express  my  ten- 
dency to  believe  that  his  longevity  is  (to 
say  the  least  of  it)  extremely  problemati- 
cal.' "  There  also  existed  in  tne  personal 
appearance  of  Micawber  a  resemblance  to 
that  of  his  prototype.  A  friend  and 
neighbor  of  Mr.  John  Dickens  describes 
him  as  "a  chatty,  pleasant  companioOi 
possessing  a  varied  fund  of  anecdote,  and 
a  genuine  vein  of  humor.  He  was  a  well* 
built  man,  rather  stout,  of  very  active 
habits,  a  little  pompous,  and  very  proud 
(as  well  he  might  be)  of  his  talented  son. 
He  dressed  well,  and  wore  a  goodly  bondi 
of  seals  suspended  across  his  waistcoat 
from  his  watch-chain." 

A  writer  says  that  Dickens  also  availed 

him.self  of  certain  peculiarities  of  Thomas 

j  Powell,  "  a  so-called  *  literary  man,* "  of 

!  America,   many  of  whose  idiosyncfasics 
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were  set  forth  in  a  story  published  in  the 
Boston  Index  some  years  ago.  Like 
Micawber,  Powell  had  a  trick  of  becom- 
ing very  confidential  on  small  or  no  provo- 
cation. He  also  had  a  large  family,  and 
a  perfect  mania  for  writing  letters,  even 
to  persons  in  the  same  room  —  other 
points  of  resemblance  to  Mr,  Dickens^s 
Micawber." 

Dora  Spenlow,  David  Copperfield's 
*' child-wife,"  was  drawn  from  a  living 
person,  for  Dickens,  too,  had  his  Dora  in 
1829,  who,  like  David's  fiancie^  *' was 
striven  for  as  the  only  thin<j  to  be  attained, 
and  even  more  unattainable,  for  neither 
did  he  succeed,  nor  happily  did  she  die; 
but  the  one  idol,  like  the  other,  supplying 
a  motive  to  exertion  for  the  time  and 
otherwise  opening  out  to  the  idolator,  both 
in  fact  and  fiction,  a  highly  unsubstantial, 
happy,  foolish  time."  A  letter  from  Dick- 
ens to  his  biographer  confirms  the  state- 
ment that  the  Dora  in  fiction  is  founded 
on  a  Dora  in  fact.  The  description  of 
Flora,  in  "  Little  Dorrit,"  was  derived 
from  the  same  original. 

The  prototype  of  Miss  Dartle  may  also 
be  partly  traced.  In  the  story,  that  lady 
is  described  as  possessing  "a  slight,  short 
figure,  dark,  and  not  agreeable  to  look  at, 
but  with  some  appearance  of  good  looks 
too  .  .  .  she  had  black  hair,  and  eager 
black  eyes,  and  was  thin,  and  had  a  scar 
upon  her  lip."  We  have  Mr.  Forster's 
authority  for  stating  that  it  was  from  one 
of  Dickens's  lady  friends,  very  familiar  to 
him  indeed,  but  whose  name  is  not  di- 
vulged, that  he  copied  Miss  Dartle's 
peculiaritv  **of  never  saying  anything 
outright,  but  hinting  it  merely,  ana  mak- 
ing more  of  it  that  way." 

Of  the  original  of  Miss  Mowcher  some- 
thing interesting  may  be  told.  Readers 
of  **  Copperfield  "  will  remember  her  as 
**  a  pursy  dwarf,  of  about  forty  or  forty- 
five,  with  a  very  large  head  and  face,  a 
pair  of  roguish  grey  eyes,  and  such  ex- 
tremely little  arms.  .  .  .  Her  chin,  which 
was  what  is  called  a  double  chin,  was  so  fat 
that  it  entirely  swallowed  up  the  strings 
of  her  bonnet,  bow  and  all.  Throat  she 
had  none  ;  waist  she  had  none  ;  legs  she  had 
none,  worth  mentioning;  for  though  she 
was  more  than  full-sized  down  to  where 
her  waist  would  have  been,  if  she  had 
any,  and  though  she  terminated,  as  human 
beings  generally  do,  in  a  pair  of  feet,  she 
was  so  short  that  she  stood  at  a  common- 
sized  chair  as  at  a  table."  Dickens,  think- 
ing that  a  grotesque  little  oddity  among  his 
acquaintance  would  be  safe  from  recogni- 
tion, had  given  way  to  the  temptation  of  I 


copying  too  closely  the  peculiarities  of 
her  face  and  figure.  Although  in  Miss 
Mowcher's  "Ain't  I  volatile  "  his  friends 
had  quite  correctly  recognized  the  favorite 
expression  of  a  different  person,  and  other 
traits  were  not  hers  at  all,  yet  he  was 
shocked  and  grieved  to  discover  that  he 
had  given  pain  to  a  person  who  saw  in 
Miss  Mowcher  a  strong  resemblance  to 
herself,  and  speedily  remedied,  as  far  as 
was  practicable,  the  injury  he  had  unin- 
tentionally inflicted  by  making  certain 
alterations  in  the  subsequent  portrayal  of 
the  character. 

In  Harold  Skimpole  of  "  Bleak  House  " 
Dickens  deeply  injured  the  susceptibili- 
ties of  his  friend  Leigh  Hunt,  whose  ec- 
centricities he  had  unmistakablv  exagcgrer- 
ated  in  connecting  them  with  Skimpole. 
Although  the  novelist  felt  that  it  was 
wrong  in  being  thus  tempted  to  utilize  the 
power  he  possessed  of  reproducing  the 
peculiarities  of  his  friends  and  their  natu- 
ral traits  of  character,  he  apparently  found 
it  irresistible.  Harold  Skimpole  s  like- 
ness to  that  of  his  prototype  was  so  easily 
renognized  that  it  led  to  much  remark  ; 
unfortunately,  a  part  in  the  plot  was  as- 
signed to  him  which  no  fascinating  foibles 
or  gaieties  of  speech  could  redeem  from 
contempt.  The  story  is  a  long  one,  and 
so  well  told  by  others  that  a  repetition  of 
it  is  unnecessary.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Dickens's  intention  was  not  an  unkind  one. 
He  erred  from  thoughtlessness  only,  and 
often  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had 
made  the  character  speak  too  much  like 
his  old  friend.  "  Perhaps,"  suggests  Mr. 
Forster,  "  the  only  person  acquainted  with 
the  original  who  failed  to  recognize  the 
copy  was  the  original  himself  (a  common 
case);  but  good-natured  friends  in  time 
told  Hunt  everything,  and  painful  explana- 
tions followed.  ...  I  yet  well  remember 
with  what  eager  earnestness  .  .  .  he  strove 
to  set  Hunt  up  again  in  his  own  esteem." 
He  endeavored  partly  to  make  amends  by 
inviting  and  persuading  Leigh  Hunt's  eld- 
est son  to  write  an  essay,  setting  his  father 
in  a  just  light,  for  ^//  the  Year  Round,'* 
But  the  harm  was  done,  and  could  not  be 
undone,  although  the  novelist  made  all 
the  reparation  in  his  power  in  order  to 
bring  about  that  most  desirable  result. 

For  the  character  of  Lawrence  Boy- 
thorne  he  was  similarly  indebted  to  an- 
other   friend,     Walter    Savage     Landor. 

•  The  article  duly  appeared,  under  the  title  "  A  Man 
of  Letters  of  the  Last  Greneratton,"  and  was  considered 
by  Dickens,  who  was  deeply  impressed  by  its  calm  ten- 
derness of  discrimination,  to  be  the  noblest  piece  of 
filial  criticism  he  had  ever  read. 
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Boylhorne  forms  a  strong  and  not  un- 
pleasing  contrast  to  Skimpole,  so  that  the 
consequences  arising  from  the  portrayal 
were  nut  so  disastrous  as  in  the  case  of 
Leigh  Hunt;  in  fact,  no  objection  was 
made,  as  ludicrous  traits  were  employed 
to  enrich  without  impairing  an  attractive 
person  in  the  talc. 

A  striking  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of 
Chancery  abuses  and  delays  anorded 
Dickens  a  valuable  hint  in  his  treatment 
of  the  great  Chancery  suit,  in  **  Bleak 
House,"  of  Jarndyce  v.  Jarndyce.  The 
case  of  Gridley  (said  the  author,  in  his 
preface  to  the  ston*)  was  in  no  essential 
altered  from  one  of  actual  occurrence,  in 
which,  as  in  Jarndyce  v.  Jarndyce,  costs 
were  incurred  to  an  enormous  amount. 
He  also  referred  to  another  well-known 
suit  in  Chancery,  not  then  decided,  which 
was  commenced  before  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  in  which  a  still  more 
considerable  sum  had  already  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  costs.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  certain  Chancery  suit  now  proceeding 
was  that  from  which  the  Jarndyce ,  case 
originated.  The  suit  is  that  of  Jennings 
V.  Jennings,  which  also  commenced  before 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  it  arose 
from  the  intestacy  of  Mr.  Jennings,  the 
original  owner  of  the  property  in  dispute. 
He  was  a  Suffolk  man,  who,  when  staying 
in  London,  became  so  seriously  ill  that  he 
felt  it  desirable  to  complete  his  will,  which 
only  required  his  signature  to  make  it 
valid ;  but  his  spectacles,  which  were  spe- 
cially needed  for  the  purpose,  had  been 
accidentally  left  at  his  country  house, 
whither  a  messenger  was  speedily  de- 
spatched. Unfortunately,  before  his  re- 
turn the  testator  breathed  his  last,  and  the 
document  was  therefore  valueless.  The 
property  then  went  to  the  next  of  kin,  when 
the  unexpected  arrival  on  the  scene  of  one 
who  claimed  that  position  (and  the  prop- 
erty appertaining;  thereto)  caused  a  dispute 
as  to  the  rightful  heir;  the  property  fell 
into  Chancery,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  claimants  (now  numbering  about  four 
hundred)  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  iden- 
tifying the  real  successor,  the  result  is 
likely  to  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  that  at- 
tending Jarndyce  v,  Jarndyce. 

One  of  the  suitors  in  that  great  case 
was  "a  little  mad  woman  in  a  squeezed 
bonnet,  who  is  always  in  court,  from  its 
sitting  to  its  rising,  and  always  expecting 
some  incomprehensible  judgment  to  be 
given  in  her  favor.  .  .  .  She  carries  some 
small  letters  in  her  reticule  which  she  calls 
her  documents  ;  principally  consisting  of 
paper  matches  and  dry  lavender."    The 


I  name  of  the  "little  old  lady"  was  Flitc, 
and  her  portrait  was  taken  from  life.  One 
who  knew  her  well  informs  me  that  she 
was  always  hovering  in  or  about  the 
Chancery  Courts,  generally  in  court,  and 
that  she  was  the  victim  of  some  prolonj^ed 
Chancery  suit  which  had  turned  her  head* 

Another  character  in  *•  Bleak  House  " 
can  be  identified.  The  portrait  of  that 
expert  detective,  Inspector  Bucket,  was 
taken  from  the  late  Mr.  Field,  chief  of 
detective  police,  who  frequently  had  the 
honor  of  accompanying  Dickens  during 
his  exploration  of  the  haunts  of  crime, 
vice,  and  misery  in  the  great  metropolis, 
where  he  found  so  much  material  for  his 
famous  stories. 

We  are  told  that  the  first  notion  of  the 
"Tale  of  Two  Cities"  occurred  to  the 
author  while  acting  with  his  friends  and 
his  children  in  Mr.  Wilkie  Collinses  drama 
of  "  The  Frozen  Deep,"  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  idea  was  still  further  pro- 
moted bv  a  perusal  of  Carlyle's  *'  French 
Revolutfon,  written  many  years  pre- 
viously. The  principal  personage  in  Mr. 
Colli ns's  play,  named  Richard  Wardoar, 
is  remarkable  for  extreme  self-denial  and 
other  good  qualities,  the  dramatic  nature 
of  which  so  struck  Dickens  that  he  availed 
himself  of  that  conception  of  the  character 
by  reproducing  the  same  qualities  in  the 
person  of  Sydney  Carton,  the  hero  of  the 
story.  Richard  Wardour  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  the  original  fonn  of 
Sydney  Carton, 

Mr.  Edmund  Yates  is,  I  believe,  respon- 
sible for  the  statement  that  the  character 
of  Mr.  Stryver,  Sydney  Carton's  great 
ally,  was  drawn  from  Mr.  Edwin  James,  a 
well-known  legal  functionary  some  thirty 
years  ago.  Mr,  Yates  says:  '^Oneday  1 
took  Dickens  —  who  had  never  seen  £dr 
win  James  —  to  one  of  these  consultations. 
James  laid  himself  out  to  be  specially 
agreeable;  Dickens  was  quietly  observ- 
ant. About  four  months  after  appeared 
the  early  numbers  of  *A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,^  in  which  a  prominent  part  was 
played  by  Mr.  Stryver.  After  reading  the 
description,  I  said  to  Dickens:  'Stryver 
is  a  good  likeness!*  He  smiled.  *NoC 
bad,  I  think,'  he  said,  'especially  after 
only  one  sitting  1 ' " 

The  Christmas  stories  published  with 
Household  IVords,  and  A/i  tkg  Vetur 
Reund,  were  the  joint  product  of  several 
well-known  writers,  each  preparing  one  or 
two  chapters,  which  in  reality  form  a  series 
of  distinct  tales.  The  initial  chapter  of 
"  The  Haunted  House "  was  from  Dick- 
ens's pen,  and  he  there  alludes  to  ^  Mr. 
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Undery,  my  friend  and  solicitor  .  .  .  who 
plays  whist  better  than  the  whole  Law 
List,  from  the  red  cover  at  the  beginning 
to  the  red  cover  at  the  end."  The  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Undery  is  taken  from  the  late 
Mr.  Fred  Ouvry,  who  was  actually  the 
novelist's  friend  and  solicitor.  In  another 
Christmas  number,  entitled  **Tom  Tid- 
dler's Ground,"  there  are  three  chapters  by 
Dickens,  in  which  is  introduced  a  remark- 
able personage,  Mr.  Mopes,  a  hermit,  who, 
"by  suffering  everything  about  him  to  go  to 
ruin,  and  by  dressing  himself  in  a  blanket 
and  skewer,  and  by  steeping  himself  in 
soot  and  grease  and  other  nastiness,  had 
acquired  great  renown  in  all  that  country- 
side. .  .  .  He  was  represented  as  being  all 
the  ages  between  tive-and-twenty  and  sixty, 
and  as  having  been  a  hermit  seven  years, 
twelve,  twenty,  thirty  —  though  twenty,  on 
the  whole,  appeared  the  favorite  term." 
Mr.  Mopes  is  no  illusion  or  creation  of 
the  fancy.  He  really  lived,  moved,  and 
had  his  being,  much  in  the  manner  as  de- 
scribed. His  abode  in  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford pretty  closely  resembled  the  rotting, 
tumble-down  dwelling-place  so  pictur- 
esquely described  in  **Tom  Tiddler's 
Ground."  His  real  name  was  James 
Lucas,  and  the  spot  where  he  resided  is 
about  two  miles  from  Stevenage,  a  station 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  The 
hermit  was  so  well  known,  that  any  one  in 
the  neighborhood  could  direct  a  stranger 
to  the  habitation  of  "  Mad  Lucas,"  as  peo- 
ple familiarly  called  him.  One  of  his 
visitors  describes  him  as  "distinctly  dirty, 
comprehensively  and  permanently  so,  a 
fact  that  was  oy  no  means  difficult  to 
ascertain,  for  if  on  other  days  the  hermit 
was  so  far  extravagant  in  dress  as  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  a  blanket  and  skewer, 
he  afterwards  —  from  economical  motives, 
perhaps  —  dispensed  with  the  skewer  and 
retained  the  blanket  alone,  which  he  con- 
tinually adjusted  and  readjusted  that  it 
might  the  more  effectually  fulfil  the  re- 
quirements of  a  fastidious  public." 

James  Lucas  died  nearly  fourteen  years 
ago,  and  shortly  after  that  event  a  pamphlet 
was  published  giving  the  history  of  the 
hermit  of  Hertfordshire,  from  which  we 
learn  some  interesting  particulars  con- 
cerning that  eccentric  personage.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
Irish  family  ;  his  father  was  a  man  of  for- 
tune and  had  estates  in  various  parts  of 
England,  besides  owning  large  sugar  plan- 
tations in  the  West  Indies.  His  son, 
James,  was  born  in  London  about  the  year 
1811.  The  family  residence  is  known  as 
Elm  wood   House,  situated  at  Redcoat's 


Green,  midway  between  Hitchin  and  Ste- 
venage.   James  Lucas,  when  he  was  eight 
or  ten  years  of  age,  first  went  to  reside 
there  with   his  parents,  aud    those  who 
remember  him  at  that  time  describe  him 
as  a  strange  child,  the  germs  of  his  subse- 
quent eccentricities  being  very  apparent. 
As  time  advanced  he  allowed  his  hair  to 
grow  long,  and  rode  on  horseback,  with 
or  without  a  saddle,  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night.    He  was,  however,  intellectually 
most  acute,  well  versed  in  Shakespeare, 
and  in  the  standard  works  of  the  seven- 
teenth   and    eighteenth   centuries,   could 
compose  and  recite  poetry,  and  was  fond 
of  athletics.     The  determining  cause  of 
that  life  of  wretchedness  and  seclusion 
which  he  led  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
was,    without    doubt,  the   death    of    his 
mother,  when  his  eccentricity  developed 
into  madness.     He  was  passionately  fond 
of  his  mother,  was  intensely  grieved  at 
her  death,  and  absolutely  refused  to  allow 
her  body  to  be  interred,  watching  it  night 
and  day  for  thirteen  weeks,  immovsmie 
and  unconsolable.    The  funeral  at  length 
took  place,  when  he  commenced  to  isolate 
himself  from  the  world,  closed  up  all  the 
rooms  in  the  house,  and  lived,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  a  state  of  filth  and  semi-starvation, 
in  such  manner  passing  the  remainder  of 
his  days  and  becoming  an  object  of  inter- 
est to  numerous  visitors,  with  whom  he 
would  converse  through  the  bars  of  a  win- 
dow.    Mr.    Forster,  who  was   a    lunacy 
commissioner,  examined  him  to  see  if  he 
could  find  any  trace  of  insanity,  and,  far 
from  discovering  any  aberration  of  mind, 
he  found  the  hermit  to  be  a  man  of  roost 
acute  intellect.     He  was  discovered  in  an 
apoplectic  fit  one  morning  in  April,  1874, 
and  death  took  place  a  few  days  later. 
Dickens,  when  staying  with    his  friend 
Lord  Lytton  at   Knebworth,   was  driven 
over  to  see  the  original  of  Mr.  Mopes,  but 
Lucas  said  that  the  novelist  never  visited 
him,   A  copy  of  **  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground," 
given  him  by  a  friend,  bore  unmistakable 
signs  of  having  been  carefully  perused  by 
the  hero    himself,   who  pronounced   the 
publication  to  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  one  of  the  many  attempts  to  injure 
and  annoy  him  ;^e  believed  that  an  en- 
emy, understood  to  be  a  relative,  had  insti- 
gated  Dickens,  and  probably  paid  him 
well  to  make  up  the  story,  which,  he  said, 
was  false  from  beginning  to  end,  and  con- 
tained many  inaccuracies. 

The  story  of  "  Hunted  Down"  was  spe- 
cially written  for  the  New  York  Ledger, 
Dickens  haa  seized  upon  the  career  of 
Thomas  Griffiths  Waiaewright,  the  poi- 
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soner,  as  a  foundation  for  his  fiction, 
where  his  name  appears  as  Mr.  Julius 
Slinkton  of  the  Middle  Temple.  The  ac- 
tual facts  incidental  to  the  career  of  T.  G. 
Waine\vr|ght  are  even  more  extraordinary 
than  those  related  in  the  narrative,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  Lord  Lytton,  in 
his  powerful  novel,  "  Lucretia,"  also 
availed  himself  of  the  record  of  the  vil- 
lany  of  the  same  notorious  criminal. 

After  the  completion  of  the  first  three 
numbers  of  **  Our  Mutual  Friend,"  the 
illustrator  of  that  work,  Mr.  Marcus  Stone, 
told  Dickens  of  an  extraordinary  trade  he 
had  discovered,  through  one  of  his  paint- 
ing requirements.  It  was  the  establish- 
ment ot  Mr.  Venus,  preserver  of  animals 
and  birds,  and  articulator  of  human  bones ; 
the  same  establishment  as  that  so  minutely 
described  by  Mr.  Venus  himself.  "My 
workinj;  bench.  My  young  man^s  bench. 
A  Wice.  Tools.  Bones,  warious.  Skulls, 
warious.  Preserved  Indian  baby.  Afri- 
can ditto.  Bottled  preparations,  warious. 
Everything  within  reach  of  your  hand,  in 
good  preservation.  The  mouldy  ones 
atop.  What's  in  those  hampers  over 
there  again,  I  don't  quite  remember.  Say, 
human  warious.  Cats.  Articulated  En- 
glish baby.  Dogs,  Ducks.  Glass  eyes, 
warious.  Mummied  bird.  Dried  cuticle, 
warious.  Oh,  dear  me  !  That's  the  gen- 
eral panoramic  view."  Mr.  Percy  titz- 
gerald  has  identified  the  shop  as  No. 
42  St.  Andrew  Street,  near  The  Dials, 
which  he  describes  as  a  shop  whose 
window  is  filled  with  as  disagreeable  a 
category  of  objects  as  was  found  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  apothecary  in  **  Romeo 
and  Juliet  "  —  skulls,  jaw  anci  thigh  bones, 
skeletons  of  monkeys,  stuffed  birds,  horns 
of  all  kinds,  prepared  skins,  and  every- 
thing unpleasant  in  the  anatomical  line. 
The  proprietor  of  this  miscellaneous  stock 
in  trade  was,  of  course  the  prototype  of 
Mr.  Venus.  *'This  original  character," 
writes  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  **  excited  much  at- 
tention ;  and  a  friend  of  the  great  writer, 
as  well  as  of  the  present  chronicler,  pass- 
ing through  this  street  was  irresistibly 
attracted  by  this  shop  and  its  contents  — 
kept  by  one  J.  Willis.  When  he  next  saw 
Mr.  Dickens,  he  said,  •  I  am  convinced  1 
have  found  the  orijjinal  of  '*  Venus ;  "  '  on 
which  said  Mr.  Dickens,  *  You  are  right ! '  " 
Any  one  who  then  visited  the  place  could 
recognize  the  dingy,  gloomy  interior,  the 
articulated  skeleton  in  the  corner,  the 
genial  air  of  thick  grime  and  dust;  but 
now  the  place  is  changed, —  Mr.  Venus 
has  departed,  and  his  successor  deals  in 
second-hand  clothing  for  ladies. 

In    the    unfmished    story   of   '*  Edwin 


Drood,"  considered  by  Longfellow  as  one 
of  the  novelist's  most  beautiful  worksi, 
there  are  given  but  very  slight  indications 
of  the  prototypes  of  the  characters.  The 
picture  of  the  opium-eater  and  her  dea 
was  drawn  from  nature,  the  former  being 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Fields,  who  accom- 
panied the  novelist  to  the  sfKJt:  "We 
found  a  braggart  old  woman  blowing  at  a 
kind  of  pipe  mtide  of  an  old  ink-botcle ; 
and  the  words  which  Dickens  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  this  wretched  creature  in 
^  Edwin  Drood,'  we  heard  her  croon  as  we 
leaned  over  the  tattered  bed  in  which  she 
was  lying." 

A  visitor  on  being  shown  over  Roches- 
ter Cathedral  a  few  years  ago,  by  chance 
asked  the  gossipping  old  verger  whether 
Dickens  had  not  got  him  for  one  of  the 
characters  in  his  last  novel.  Said  he, 
"  The  question  is  whether  I  am  not  Tope." 
It  is  suggested  that  some  of  the  better 
qualities  and  peculiarities  of  Durdles  may 
be  recognized  in  Mr.  John  Brooker,  of 
Higham.  The  origin  of  some  of  the 
names  may  be  traced  to  Rochester  and 
neighborhood,  for  that  of  Jasper  is  a  com- 
mon one  in  the  old  city,  and  Drood  is  an 
adaptation  of  Trood,  the  cognomen  of  the 
late  landlord  of  the  Sir  John  Falstaff  at 
Gad's  Hill. 

Note.  —  Since  this  article  was  written,  an 
item  of  Dickensian  interest  was  elicited  by  an 
amusing  digression  in  an  action  for  damages 
recently  heard  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
before  Baron  Huddleston.  This  was  nothing 
less  than  the  identification  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Pickwick.  Mr.  Henry  Fielcnng  Dick- 
ens, a  son  of  the  novelist,  was  retained  as 
counsel  for  the  defence,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  trial  he  intimated  that  he  meant  to  call  as 
a  witness  a  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Baron  Huddleston :  *'  Pickwick  is  a  werj 
appropriate  witness  to  be  called  tnr  Dickens 
(laughter).  Mr.  Dickens:  **I  fully  believe 
that  the  sole  reason  why  I  was  instructed  in 
this  case  was  that  I  might  call  Mr.  Pickwick'* 
(laughter).  **  And  it  may  interest  your  lent 
ship  to  learn  that  the  witness  is  a  oescendaat 
—  thcgrandnephew,  I  believe^ of  Mr.  Moses 
Pickwick,  who  kept  a  coach  at  Bath,  and  that 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  from 
this  Moses  Pickwick  that  the  name  of  the  im- 
mortal Pickwick  was  taken.  I  dare  say  yoa 
lordship  will  remember  that  that  very  eccen* 
trie  and  faithful  follower  of  Mr.  Pickwick— 
Sam  Weller — seeing  the  name  outside  the 
coach,  was  indignant,  because  he  thouffht  it 
was  a  personal  reflection  upon  his  employer, 
and  he  was  accordingly  anxious  to  inflKt  OQfr 
dign  punishment  upon  the  offender." 

Mr.  Dickens,  having  apologlwd  for  the 
digression,  and  admitted  that  the  temptation 
was  too  strong  for  him,  resumed  the  condnct 
of  the  case. 

Ft  G.  KiTTOii* 
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From  Black  wood*  R  Magazine. 
HYMNS   AND    HYMNALS. 

The  question,  What  is  a  hymn?  may 
be  fairly  set  down  as  one  of  those  sub- 
ordinate and  collateral  queries  growing 
out  of  the  larger  and  more  central  one, 
What  is  poetry.'*  —  a  question  that  has 
obtained  such  a  diversity  of  answers  from 
the  philosophical  critic  possessed  of  a 
misdirected  craze  for  analysis.  Both  the 
central  and  the  secondary  question  belong 
to  that  category  of  inquiries  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  do  not  admit  of 
exact  definition.  All  of  us  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  masterpieces  of  Wesley, 
Montgomery,  Keble,  Milman,  Faber,  New- 
man, and  many  others,  know  a  good  hymn 
when  we  see  it ;  but  a  specimen  is  one 
thing,  a  definition  quite  another.  In  our 
attempt  to  explain  and  lay  bare  the  hidden 
manna  of  power  which  has  enabled  the 
best  of  these  compositions  to  find  their 
wav  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  En- 
glish-speaking  world,  and  hold  their  places 
there  against  all  comers,  we  lose  our  labor. 
In  appraising  the  value  of  any  poetical 
product  of  the  highest  order,  whether  it  be 
a  hymn  or  a  lyric  —  and  at  their  best  there 
is  more  than  a  likeness  between  the  two 
—  it  is  impossible  to  resolve  them  into 
their  component  parts,  and  disengage  that 
invisible  attribute,  that  *' participation  of 
divincness"  in  them,  which  gives  them 
their  unnamable  charm,  and,  in  short, 
makes  them  what  they  are. 

When  St.  Augustine  defined  a  hymn  as 
a  "song  of  praise  to  God,"  he  was  speak- 
ing to  an  age  and  to  an  audience  whose 
hymnology,  both  in  character  and  extent, 
was  widely  different  from  ours.  Like 
everything  else,  the  subject  has  widened 
with  the  process  of  the  suns,  and  to  re- 
strict our  hymns  to  subjects  having  refer- 
ence only  to  direct  adoration  of  the  Al- 
mighty, it  would  be  necessary  to  dismiss 
from  our  best  collections  more  than  half 
of  their  contents.  Such  a  rule,  strictly 
enforced,  would  indeed  exclude  from  our 
service,  for  example,  that  universally 
known  and  approved  version  of  the  Hun- 
dredth Psalm  paraphrased  by  Kethe,  al- 
though commonly  attributed  to  Hopkins. 
For,  admirably  appropriate  as  it  is  for 
public  worship,  the  psalm  is  not  addressed 
directly  to  Heaven,  but  rather  an  exhorta- 
tion to  earth  and  its  people  to  praise  and 
magnify  the  Lord.  St.  Augustine's  defi- 
nition, then,  if  at  any  time  it  ever  did 
decide  the  difl^iculty,  can  no  longer  cover 
the  immense  area  over  which  the  modern 
hymn  has  dispersed,  diffused,  and,  in  some 
cases,  dissipated  itself.     Compilations  of 
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hymns  grow  so  fast  on  every  side,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  form  any  correct  esti- 
mate of  their  number,  especially  since  it 
has  become  the  fashion  amongst  many 
congregations  outside  the  Established 
Churches  (who  generally  keep  to  one)  to 
have  compilations  of  their  own.  In  such 
a  state  of  things,  one  naturally  calls  to 
mind  St.  Paul's  rebuke  to  the  Church  of 
Corinth :  "  How  is  it,  then,  brethren  ? 
when  ye  come  together,  every  one  of  you 
hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  doctrine,"  etc.  But 
this  superfluity  of  hymns  —  if  not  in  doc- 
trine—  happily  corrects  itself.  It  is  apt 
to  "die  of  its  own  too  much.'*  The  tree 
bears  more  fruit  than  it  can  ripen,  and  the 
weaklings  wither  off.  Taking  no  account 
of  the  vast  quantity  of  religious  verse 
which  every  year  issues  from  the  press 
merely  to  die  and  make  no  sign,  there  are 
about  twenty-five  hundred  hymns  extant 
from  which  the  compiler  can  choose,  and 
yet  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  these 
are  common  to  our  best  collections,  so 
difficult  is  it  for  a  hymn  to  reach  that 
point  of  excellence  which  enables  it  to 
take  a  permanent  place  in  both  the  reli- 
gion and  literature  of  the  country,.and  at 
which  it  becomes  impossible  for  any  com- 
piler, with  credit  to  himself,  to  exclude  it. 
If  we  take  the  number  of  hymns  in  a  col- 
lection to  average  about  five  hundred 
(they  usuallv  run  from  four  to  six  hun- 
dred), and  cieduct  the  ten  per  cent.  —  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  we  have  spoken  of 
as  finding  a  place  in  every  good  hymnal 
—  we  are  still  left  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  which  are  more  or  less  infrequently 
used,  and  which  are  still  undergoing  that 
probationary  existence  in  which  their  final 
merit  is  not  yet  set  at  rest.  The  gradual 
selection  of  the  fittest  in  English  hym- 
nology  has  been  the  quiet  work  of  genera- 
tion upon  generation.  Our  best  hymns 
have  come  to  us  through  a  slow  but  sure 
ordeal.  Time  has  put  them  into  his  un- 
failing crucible,  and  though  the  net  pro- 
portion of  pure  metal  seems  small  beside 
the  mass  under  assay,  yet  these  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hymns  —  or  thereabout  — 
which  have  passed  through  the  experi- 
ment, constitute  perhaps  a  more  glorious 
anthology  of  sacred  song  than  has  ever 
been  brought  together  in  any  language. 
That  this  refining  process  must  be  contin- 
uous and  unceasing,  in  order  to  meet  the 
growing  aspirations  of  the  future,  nothing 
proves  more  conclusively  than  the  past 
history  of  the  subject.  Life,  spiritual  as 
well  as  physical,  is  a  finely  adjusted  bal- 
ance between  replenishment  and  waste. 
Stagnant  water  does  not  breed  impurity 
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more  quickly  than  stagnant  emotion  in 
such  a  case,  and  the  real  vitality  of  the 
Church  is  probably  more  indebted  to  the 
receptivity  and  mobility  of  its  hymnology 
—  the  free  and  unfettered  reciprocity  of  its 
exports  and  imports  —  than  to  all  its  arti- 
cles of  faith  ;  articles  of  subscription  hav- 
ing a  readier  tendency  to  degenerate,  by 
their  very  taken-for-granted  fixity,  into  the 
mere  husk  and  letter  of  religion,  while  our 
books  of  praise,  by  the  observance  of  this 
give-and-take  law  of  life,  retain  their  fresh- 
ness and  attractiveness.  Fixity,  however, 
has  its  proper  place,  and  mobility  is  not 
without  its  risks,  and  nothing  has  demon 
strated  more  completely  the  danger  of 
over-emphasizing  the  sentimental  side  of 
religion  than  the  humiliating  and  some> 
times  profane  depths  to  which  the  praise 
of  (iod  has  been  allowed  to  fall,  under  the 
influence  of  so-called  revivals,  proving 
that  true  religion,  ever  jealous  of  the  false- 
hood of  extremes,  no  more  draws  its  real 
life  from  a  washy  and  invertebrate  emo- 
tion than  it  does  from  the  doctrinal  dry 
bones  of  the  theological  anatomist. 

Happily  our  best  collections,  containing 
those  hymns  which  stand  accredited  by 
the  approval  and  consensus  of  all  the 
Churches,  have  escaped  this  deeper  infec- 
tion, although,  without  regard  to  sect  or 
party,  or  particular  school  of  thought,  their 
treasures  have  been  drawn  from  all  quar- 
ters, securing  in  this  way  a  unity  and 
catholicity  which  no  other  part  of  public 
worship  can  show.  When  unity  on  any 
thcolo^rical  basis  seems  as  remote  as  ever, 
it  is  doubtless  no  small  satisfaction  to 
those  who  have  that  object  really  at  heart, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  have  not  yet  mas- 
tered the  Christian  grace  of  mental  reser- 
vation in  their  attitude  to  the  standards 
of  the  Church,  to  find  that  at  all  events 
they  stand  upon  common  ground  in  the 
praises  sung  and  accepted  by  almost  every 
shade  of  orthodoxy  in  Christendom,  and 
without  the  leading  of  whose  luminous 
incense  cloud  religious  life  to  many  would 
sometimes  seem  little  better  than  a  desert 
of  dogma  and  disruption.  And  who  shall 
say  that  a  unity  of  trust  and  aspiration 
may  not  be  quite  as  acceptable  to  the  God 
to  whom  it  is  directed,  as  a  unity  of  sub- 
scription to  a  set  of  abstract  problems, 
of  which  at  least  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
professing  Christians  know  absolutely 
nothing? 

Although  we  have  said  that  our  hymnol- 
ogy  has,  generally  speaking,  escaped  the 
contamination  of  our  grosser  revival  epi- 
demics, it  would  not  be  true  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  subject  to  say  that,  to  a  certain 
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extent,  it  has  ever  escaped  the  influence 
of  "the  tune  o*  the  time."  Our  more 
important  religious  revivals  have  all  of 
them  left  their  mark,  whether  the  move- 
ment came  from  priest  or  people,  from 
High  Church  or  Low  Church,  or  whether 
the  representative  of  the  prevailing  influ- 
ence were  John  Wesley  or  John  Keble. 
The  extent  to  which  our  devotions  have 
sometimes  been  controlled  by  the  fashion 
of  this  world  is  a  subject  perhaps  more 
profitable  than  pleasant  to  our  self-esteem. 
It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  nevertheless, 
that  the  Church  has  always  been  a  very 
faithful  mirror  of  the  passing  moment  — 
an  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  the  time, 
as  Shakespeare  might  have  put  it;  for  in 
fact  it  has  been  almost  as  instrumental  as 
the  stage  itself  in  showing  the  age  and 
body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure, 
throwing  off  in  endless  variety  rcpresen* 
tative  types  as  widely  asunder  as  the  sport- 
ing parson  of  our  fathers*  day  and  the 
Father  Ignatius  of  our  own,  Tne  Church 
movement  in  vogue  for  the  time  being, 
has  sometimes  set  its  seat  not  only  on  the 
ritual  of  its  exponents,  but  has  frequently 
affected  even  such  sublunary  particulars 
as  dress  and  diet.  Thackeray,  speaking 
of  the  Oxford  movement,  describes  the 
period  as  that  at  which  **the  curate  cut  off 
his  coat-collar  and  let  his  hair  grow,  when 
he  went  without  dinner  on  Fridays,  and 
signed  his  letters  on  the  feast  of  St.  So- 
and-so,  and  the  vigil  of  St.  What-do-you- 
call-^em/^  But  the  great  Anglican  revival 
of  the  first  decade  of  her  Majesty^s  event- 
ful reign,  fertile  as  it  was  in  material  for 
the  satiric  pen  of  Thackeray  or  pencil  of 
Leech,  had  its  great  and  grave  side,  as 
well  as  its  feeble  and  fashionable  one. 
Stripped  of  the  affectations  of  its  weaker 
supporters,  and  all  the  mediaeval  andecd^ 
siastical  accretions  which  disfigured  it,  it 
stands  out  a  great  and  remarkable  move* 
ment ;  and  it  has  furnished  no  better  proof 
of  its  subtle  and  saintly  pow^  than  the 
harvest  it  has  left  at  the  disposal  of  the 
eclectic  gleaner  in  the  field  of  sacred  song; 
One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the 
almost  universal  suffrage  by  which  our 
best  and  most  beautiful  nymns  have  been 
selected  and  handed  down  to  us,  would 
have  proved  a  sufficient  guarantee  against 
anything  like  serious  tampering  with  the 
integrity  of  their  text;  but  such,  unfortu- 
nately, is  not  the  case.  The  hymn,  in 
common  with  many  other  things  ootb  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  seems  to 
possess  the  faculty  of  producing  its  own 
specific  parasite ;  for,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
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hymn,  as  regards  the  purity  of  its  original 
text,  is  no  other  than  the  hymn-compiler. 
The  besetting  sin  of  the  collector  of  hymns 
is  old  enough  almost  to  have  acquired  a 
kind  of  privilege  ;  and  to  follow  up  the 
literary  history  of  some  of  our  oldest  and 
best  compositions  through  their  succes- 
sive versions  would  occupy  a  volume. 

In  comparatively  modern  times  both 
authors  and  compilers  are  implicated. 
The  Wesleys  altered  George  Herbert  and 
some  of  the  elder  hymnologists,  as  well 
as  Watts,  who,  however,  had  taken  an 
equal  liberty  with  the  psalter.  In  their 
turn  the  Wesleys  themselves  fell  a  prey  to 
the  ubiquitous  literary  manipulator;  for 
we  find  John  Wesley,  in  a  preface  to  his 
"Methodist's  Hymn-book,"  bitterly  com- 

Elaining  of  the  collectors  of  his  time,  and 
egging  the  gentlemen  who  had  done  his 
brother  Charles  and  himself  the  honor  of 
reproducing  their  verses  without  their 
consent,  henceforth  to  put  the  true  read- 
ing in  the  margin,  so  that  neither  he  nor 
his  brother  should  be  **any  longer  ac- 
countable for  the  nonsense  or  the  dog- 
gerel of  other  men."  A  certain  retributive 
Nemesis  seems  always  to  have  dogged  the 
heels  of  the  successful  writer  of  hymns, 
who  has  also  lent  himself  to  the  lower 
business  of  collector.  The  warning  has 
been  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear,  He 
that  compUeih  shall  be  compiled^  but  it 
has  passed  unheeded.  James  Montgomery 
complains  of  the  same  treatment  of  his 
verses  —  the  same  "  cross,"  as  he  called  it 
—  in  a  preface  to  his  collected  hymns,  al- 
though he  too,  in  his  "  Christian  Psalm- 
ist," had  freely  compiled  the  works  of 
other  people.  More  than  twenty  years 
ago  Lord  Selborne  (then  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer)  vigorously  renewed  the  protest 
in  the  preface  to  his  '*  Book  of  Praise," 
but  with  no  appreciable  effect.  Things 
have  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  until  it  has 
been  left  to  our  own  day  to  develop  in  its 
fullest  activity  the  energies  of  this  de- 
structive literary  parasite. 

There  are  certain  universally  dis- 
credited occupations  to  which  that  of  the 
hymn-compiler  is  rapidly  conforming,  and 
by  which  it  may  be  useful  to  test  and  meas- 
ure it,  even  if  the  inquiry  have  no  more 
important  result  than  a  mere  exerci.se  in 
comparative  morality.  There  is,  in  the 
first  place,  the  old  outstanding  distrust  of 
the  lawyer ;  but  that,  we  all  know,  is  only 
a  vulgar  superstition.  The  suspicion 
against  the  entire  uprightness  of  the  dealer 
in  horse-flesh  is  more  difficult  to  get  rid 
of,  and  will  probably  die  hard.  Again,  an 
absolute  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  the  mod- 


ern politician,  especiallv  if  he  be  a  patriot, 
implies  an  amount  of  childlike  confidence 
which  is  every  day  becoming  more  rare. 
And  lastly,  we  have  that  significant  politi- 
cal factor,  the  publican,  engaged  in  a  call- 
ing perhaps  more  discredited  than  all. 
And  yet  each  of  these  avocations,  looked 
upon  askance  by  what  no  doubt  appears 
to  them  a  censorious  and  hypercritical 
public,  is  guarded  by  restrictions  from 
which  the  hymn-collector  is  absolutely 
free.  We  can  insist  upon  an  audit  of  our 
lawyer's  charges  ;  and  from  those  gentle- 
men who  are  always  ready  to  dispose  of  a 
perfectly  sound  animal  **  to  a  friend  "  at 
little  more  than  half  its  value,  we  can  de- 
mand a  warranty.  The  politician  again, 
besides  being,  as  we  all  know,  a  fit  and 
proper  person,  is  kept  in  proper  restraint 
by  his  constituents,  or  ought  to  be  —  al- 
though in  this  instance  it  roust  be  admitted 
that  cases  do  exist  where  any  weak-mind- 
ed departure  in  the  direction  of  honor  or 
uprightness  might  endanger  his  seat  in 
Parliament.  As  for  the  publican,  he  is 
guarded  all  round  by  guarantee  upon 
guarantee.  He  is  almost  a  sacred  insti- 
tution. The  Church  upholds  him  on  one 
side,  and  the  law  on  the  other.  He  must 
not  only  be  such  a  man  as  may  be  trusted 
with  a  license,  but  must  have  a  certificate 
from  his  clergyman,  and  another  from  a 
justice  of  peace,  before  he  can  ply  his 
trade.  It  may  be  here  objected  that  this 
species  of  ordination  and  laying  on  of 
hands  to  which  he  has  been  suomitted  has 
not  as  yet,  in  any  conspicuous  degree, 
brought  down  from  heaven  that  amount  of 
sweetness  and  light  upon  his  vocation 
which  all  right-minded  people  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  the  performance.  Again, 
looking  at  his  occupation  by  the  somewhat 
lurid  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  police 
reports,  it  may  be  gravely  Questioned 
whether  even  the  certificate  of  tne  justice 
of  peace  has  had  the  effect  of  making  his 
calling  either  more  just  or  more  peaceable. 
Disreputable  as  some  of  these  vocations 
may  appear,  let  us  fairly  compare  the  col- 
lector and  trader  in  hymns  with  any  of 
them,  and  ask  in  what  respect  is  he  bet- 
ter ?  None  of  the  above-mentioned  trad- 
ers offers  in  the  open  market  property  as 
their  own  which  does  not  belong  to  thera. 
None  of  them  adulterates  their  merchan- 
dise more  shamelessly  than  he  does.  A 
great  part  of  his  work  is  carried  on  in  fla- 
grant defiance  of  the  law  of  the  land  — 
the  law  of  copvright.*  Plagiarism  is  no 
word  for  him.  'fhe  ordinary  plagiarist  is 
a  fool  beside  him.  One's  attention  is 
frequently  called  to  the  piratical  "  mote  ** 
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in  the  eye  of  our  American  cousin ;  but 
in  this  particular  the  hymn-compiler's 
home-grown  "beam"  leaves  him  far  be- 
hind. He  not  only  appropriates  the  work 
of  others  without  the  consent,  and  fre- 
quently without  the  knowledge,  of  the 
rightful  owner;  but  he  adds  and  alters  it, 
deducts  and  defaces,  cuts  and  carves  it 
into  conformity  with  his  own  theological 
fad,  and  then,  with  an  effrontery  that 
almost  takes  one's  breath  away,  tacks  to 
the  title-page  of  his  stolen  ana  mutilated 
goods,  the  words,  "  all  rights  reserved  " ! 

Before  proceeding  further,  however, 
with  so  grave  a  charge,  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  that  all  the  alterations  in  our 
hvmnals  are  divisible  into  two  distinct 
classes.  To  the  first  class  belong  all  such 
restorations  in  English  and  orthography 
as  are  necessary,  in  our  oldest  hymns, 
to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  average 
church-goer ;  all  such  changes  as  are  nec- 
essary to  fit  certain  compositions  to  the 
requirements  of  music,  and  such  altera- 
tions, abridgments,  and  adaptations  of 
poems  as  will  render  them  more  suitable 
to  a  service  for  which  many  of  them  were 
not  originally  written.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  changes,  unimportant  as  regards 
the  integrity  of  the  text,  have  been  made 
with  the  ready  consent  of  the  author,  and 
not  infrequently  by  the  author  himself. 
No  one  could,  in  reason,  find  fault  with 
such  alterations  as  these;  and  it  is  not 
with  these  we  have  to  do.  Again,  if  this 
serious  indictment  had  reference  only  to 
those  obscure  hymn  -  collectors  whose 
short-lived  efforts  fail  to  secure  anything 
like  recognition,  except  in  the  most  lim- 
ited sense,  the  protest  would  not  have 
been  worth  making.  Amongst  the  crowds 
who  have  employed  themselves  in  this 
kind  of  work  there  are  many  who,  of 
course,  possess  no  aptitude  whatever  for 
what  they  attempt.  Such  persons  and 
their  performances  are  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  hostages  we  pay  to  civiliza- 
tion—  the  inevitable  character  of  an  age, 
by  which  an  overcrowded  and  complacent 
mediocrity  becomes  the  ordinary  and 
every-day  curse  of  all  the  arts.  Who  is 
not  well  aware  —  to  take  an  illustration 
from  one  of  the  arts  most  commonly  exer- 
cised—  that  there  is  probably  not  more 
than  one  musician  in  a  thousand  of  those 
so-called  performers,  who,  on  one  instru- 
ment or  another,  daily  afflict  their  long 
suffering  fellow-creatures?  The  collector 
of  hymns,  in  like  manner,  exercises  in 
many  instances  no  higher  faculty  than  the 
collector  of  autographs  or  postage-stamps. 
In  each   case  the  material  lies  ready  to 


hand,  and  the  only  qualification,  if  it 
may  be  called  one,  is  a  bottle  of  dilate 
gum-arabic.  For  any  further  coherence, 
continuity,  or  connection,  such  volumes 
possess,  the  credit  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  binder.  Against  such  collections 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  Their  speedy 
removal  into  time's  wallet  of  oblivion  — 
that  universal  dust-bin  of  all  the  futilities 
—  disarms  criticism.  It  is  not  to  these 
nor  to  any  variations  of  text  these  may 
contain  that  attention  need  be  drawn, 
but  to  the  unscrupulous  treatment  of  our 
choicest  hymns  by  educated  and  respon- 
sible editors,  in  collections  not  only  having 
the  authority  and  recommendation  of  men 
of  the  highest  standing  in  the  Church,  but 
which,  by  all  but  a  small  minority  of  pro- 
fessing Christians,  are  accepted  without  a 
word  of  protest  or  disapproval. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  illustrate  and 
define  this  general  charge  by  reference  to 
particular  examples ;  and  in  order  to  keep 
the  examination  on  the  broadest  basis,  we 
shall  call  into  the  witness-box  such  hymns 
only  as  are  to  be  found  in  every  g^oa  col- 
lection, and  which,  without  re^rd  to  sect 
or  party,  are  universally  used,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  by  all  the  Churches,  and  that 
not  in  this  alone,  but  in  every  country 
where  the  EngKsh  language  is  spoken. 
Let  us  take,  as  our  first  example,  that 
hymn  of  Mil  man's,  known  and  esteemed 
by  every  one,  the  solemn  and  beautiful 
litany  beginning,  "When  our  heads  are 
bowed  with  woe,"  and  see  what  kind  of 
treatment  it  has  had  at  the  hands  of  re- 
sponsible  editors,  both  outside  and  inside 
the  Church.  Outside  the  Church,  then, 
there  is  perhaps  no  more  complete  or 
more  widely  known  anthology  than  the 
"  Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer  "  collected 
and  edited  by  Dr.  Martineau.  In  speaJc- 
ing  of  a  hymnal  outside  the  orthodox  pale, 
inevitable  deductions  may  of  course  be 
made  on  theological  grounds ;  these,  how* 
ever,  have  no  place  in  our  argument 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  with  these  allowances 
Dr.  Marti neau's  collection  is  in  vaanj 
respects  one  of  the  best  in  the  Englisa 
language.  But  it  becomes  all  the  more 
incomprehensible  how  such  an  utter  trav> 
esty  of  Milman's  exquisite  poem  could 
possibly  find  a  place  in  a  collection  edited 
bjr  any  one  possessing  a  tithe  either  of  the 
gifts  or  the  culture  of  Dr.  Martineau. 
Yet  there  the  poem  stands,  earbled  in 
every  stanza;  while  the  whole  of  the 
concluding  verse  is  no  alteration  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  a  gratuitous  and  on* 
warranted  substitution,  in  which  the  sense 
of  the  original  totally  disappears.    The 
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editor  of  this  collection  has  not  only  given 
in  many  cases  the  original  source  of  the 
hymn  he  selects,  but  when  there  has  been 
any  alteration  made,  furnishes  us  with  the 
date,  and  the  name  of  the  person  who  is 
accountable  for  the  change  —  in  such  a 
case,  for  example,  as  Bishop  Home's 
adaptation  of  George  Herbert's  **  Sweet 
day!  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright!"  or 
Samuel  Longfellow's  alteration  of  the 
verses  taken  from  the  "  Sorrow  of  Te- 
resa." Even  in  cases  where  the  person- 
ality of  the  versifier  is  a  matter  of  doubt, 
he  gives  the  probable  name,  as  in  the 
paraphrase  of  that  memorable  burst  of 
eloquence   at  the  close  of  the  *'  Organic 


Filaments  "   in  "  Sartor   Resartus 
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of  which  annotations  are  both  interesting 
and  edifying. 

To  the  garbled  version,  however,  of 
Milman's  beautiful  hymn,  not  a  word  of 
explanation  is  added  —  nothing  but  the 
bare  signature  —  although  the  person  who 
is  accountable  for  the  mutilation  must 
have  well  known  that  to  put  the  name  of 
**  Henry  Hart  Milman  "  to  the  foot  of  these 
verses  as  they  stand,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
fact.  If  an  editor  cannot  utilize  a  poem 
for  the  purpose  aimed  at  in  his  collection 
without    such    an    inexcusable    violation 


both  of  text  and  sense,  surely  the  honest 
and  obvious  course  is  to  let  it  alone.  In 
the  Church  of  England's  versions  of  the 
same  hymn  one  would  expect  to  find  more 
reverence  for  the  text  of  a  brother  church- 
man, but  here  again  one  occasionally  en- 
counters the  same  reprehensible  practice. 
In  "  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,'*  as  well 
as  the  popular  collection  issued  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, the  hymn  conforms  to  the  original, 
except  in  one  unimportant  and  generally 
accepted  particular  in  the  refrain ;  but 
in  the  widely  circulated  "  Hymnal  Com- 
panion to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer," 
the  old  offence  reappears.  In  this  collec- 
tion the  poem  is  doubly  defaced,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether 
subtraction  or  addition  has  done  it  the 
greater  injustice.  In  order  to  show  the 
injury  which  has  been  done  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  original  hymn,  both 
as  regards  its  argument  and  construction. 
The  poem,  then,  is  in  form  a  kyrielle,  in 
subject  and  effect  an  antiphonal  miserere, 
consisting  of  twenty-four  lines  as  a  whole ; 
but  distinctly  divisible  into  three  separate 
poems  of  eight  lines  each,  on  the  three 
distinct  subjects  of  sorrow,  death,  and  sin. 
For  the  sake  of  illustration  it  may  be  tab- 
ulated thus :  — ^ 


(Far) 


(Far) 


(Far) 


When  our  heads  are  bowed  with  woe, 
When  our  bitter  tears  o'erflow. 
When  we  mourn  the  lost,  the  dear, 
Jesus,  Son  of  Mary,  hear  I 

Thou  our  throbbing  flesh  hast  worn, 
Thou  our  mortal  griefs  hast  borne, 
Thou  hast  shed  the  human  tear; 
Jesus,  Son  of  Mary,  hear  I 

When  the  solemn  death-bell  tolls 
For  our  own  departing  souls. 
When  our  final  doom  is  near, 
Jesus,  Son  of  Mary,  hear  I 

Thou  hast  bowed  the  dying  head, 
Thou  the  blood  of  life  hast  shed. 
Thou  hast  filled  a  mortal  bier; 
Jesus,  Son  of  Mary,  hear  I 

When  the  heart  is  sad  within 
With  the  thought  of  all  its  sin; 
When  the  spirit  shrinks  with  fear; 
Jesus,  Son  of  Mary,  hear  1 

Thou  the  shame,  the  grief,  hast  known 
Though  the  sins  were  not  Thine  own. 
Thou  hast  deigned  their  load  to  bear; 
Jesus,  Son  of  Mary,  hear  I 


Sorrow. 


Death. 


Sin. 


It  will  bo  seen  that  each  of  the  three 
themes  treated  in  the  poem  proceeds  upon 
identical  lines,  the  second  stanza  of  each 
subject  forming  a  responsive  counterpart, 


or  antiphonal  pendant,  to  the  stanza  imme- 
diately preceding  it ;  the  two  verses  being 
interlinked  and  interwoven  with  such  mas- 
terful art,  that  one  may  arrange  the  eight 
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lines  almost  in  any  order  without  injuring 
their  general  effect.  The  lines  may  be 
read  alternately,  with  no  perceptible  dimi- 
nution of  either  their  force  or  beauty, 
thus  :  — 

When  our  hearts  are  bowed  with  woe, 
(Thou  our  throbbing  flesh  hast  worn,) 
When  our  bitter  tears  overflow, 
(Thou  our  mortal  griefs  hast  borne,) 
When  we  mourn  the  lost,  the  dear, 
(Thou  hast  shed  the  human  tear;) 
Jesus,  Son  of  Mary,  hear  I 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  add  that  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  separate  the 
two  verses  required  to  complete  each 
theme,  in  a  poem  so  perfectly  welded 
together  as  this,  without  positive  fracture 
and  consequent  ruin  to  the  entire  hymn ; 
but  this  is  exactly  what  has  been  done  by 
the  editors  of  the  **  Hymnal  Companion. 

They  have  removed  bodily  the  first  four 
lines  which  treat  of  death,  creating  thereby 
a  complete  hiatus,  and  leaving  its  com- 
panion verse  a  broken  fragment,  respon- 
sive to  nothing,  and  attached  to  nothing. 
Any  reader  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
use  the  hymn  in  the  original  must  be 
shocked  at  being  suddenly  brought  face 
to  face  with  such  a  strange  breach  of  con- 
tinuity. There  is  no  getting  over  the 
barbarous  dislocation.  A  conductor  may 
as  well  abstract  four  bars  from  a  sym- 
phony of  Mozart,  and  expect  an  intelligent 
orchestra  to  go  on  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. There  are  hymns  no  doubt  which 
are  much  indebted  to  the  pruning-knife, 
but  there  is  no  question  of  curtailment 
here.  It  is  not  a  case  of  abridgment,  but 
a  case  of  mutilation.  An  additional  verse 
is  offered  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  by  an 
unknown  imitator,  to  make  up,  we  sup- 
pose, for  the  loss  of  the  one  that  has  been 
purloined  from  the  middle  of  it,  and  Dr. 
Bickersteth  has  the  temerity  to  recom- 
mend the  lines  of  this  anonymous  pcrson- 
ator,  as  a  **  solemn  climax  "  to  the  In-mn. 
It  commits,  in  fact,  the  identical  offence 
against  the  construction  of  the  poem 
already  noticed.  The  added  verse  has  no 
real  homogeneity  with  the  rest  of  the 
poem.  Unlike  every  other  part  of  the 
original,  it  lias  no  allied  stanza,  it  subtends 
no  other  verse  and  responds  to  none,  and 
the  author  of  it  has  no  more  merit  than 
what  is  reflected  from  the  verses  he  at- 
tempts to  imitate  —  namely,  the  merit  we 
allow  to  an  indifferent  mimic.  Standing 
where  it  does,  it  is  an  entirely  irrelevant 
and  supernumerary  appendage,  and  —  if 
we  must  admit  its  solemnity  —  a  solemn 
excrescence.     But,  more  than  this,  it  is 


not  Milman*s,  and  therefore  has  no  rigbt 
to  be  there  at  all. 

The  expression  "  Son  of  Mary  **  in  the 
supplicatory  refrain  of  this  beautiful  litany 
has  been  one  that  has  greatly  exerdsed 
the  mind  of  the  professional  hymn-cobbler. 
It  has  been  altered  in  many  di£Eerent  ways 
—  "  Man  of  Sorrows,"  "  Son  of  David," 
"  Loving  Saviour,"  etc.  —  and  although 
the  original  phrase  has  been,  with  one 
exception,  retained  in  our  best  collections, 
including  the  "  Scottish  Hymnal,"  it  is  a 
pity  that  this  exception  should  again  be 
the  "  Hymnal  Companion."  The  Bishop 
of  Exeter  tells  us,  in  the  annotated  edition 
of  his  hymnal,  that  although  the  original 
phrase  expresses  "  the  great  truth  of  our 
Lord^s  humanity,"  it  has  been  objected  to 
by  marur,  and  that  in  short,  rather  than 
give  offence,  he  has  substituted  another. 
What  kind  of  men  or  women  they  can 
possibly  be  who  object  to  the  great  truth 
of  our  Lord's  humanity  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive ;  and  that  a  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  should,  through  dread  of  giv* 
ing  offence,  submit  to  be  ruled  by  "the 
many"  who  hold  such  an  irrational  and 
heretical  prejudice,  is  equally  difficult  to 
understand.  The  right  reverend  doctor 
might  have  called  to  his  aid  the  record 
that  the  son  of  Mary  himself  proved  a 
rock  of  offence  to  perhaps  much  the  same 
kind  of  multitude  as  he  has  been  tempted 
to  propitiate  and  accommodate.  In  his 
amiable  apprehensiveness  of  giving  of- 
fence, and  thereby  lending  his  authority 
and  countenance  to  the  groundless  and 
puerile  objections  of  those  who,  for  rea- 
sons onlv  known  to  themselves,  afifect  to 
be  scanclalized  at  the  employment  of  Ian* 
guage  which  expresses  the  great  truth  of 
our  Lord's  humanity,  has  he  not  been  un- 
wittingly betraved  into  an  offence  much 
more  grave  ?  l*he  apostolic  injunction  to 
live  peaceably  with  all  men  as  much  at 
lieth  in  us  may  be  carried  too  far;  and 
Dr.  Bickersteth  might  have  reflected  that 
St.  Paul  himself,  in  his  anxiety  to  become 
all  things  to  all  men,  probably  drew  the 
line  at  old  women.  In  such  matters,  it  is 
not  the  many,  but  the  fit  and  the  few,  who 
should  take  courage  to  decide ;  a  mere 
pUbiscitum  of  noses  in  such  a  case,  with- 
out further  qualification,  is  of  no  avail. 

Great  is  Demos  of  these  days,  nodoabt, 
but  we  trust  that  the  time  is  yet  far  off 
when  he  will  be  invested  with  the  power 
j  of  putting  in  our  mouths  what  we  have  to 
i  say  either  in  our  praises  or  our  prayers. 
It  would  be  a  curious  consummation  ol 
our  boasted  progress  if  a  day  should  a^ 
rive,  when  not  only  the  parliaments  ol 
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men  but  the  temples  of  God  are  handed 
over  to  the  enlightened  manipulation  of 
the  delegates  of  Demos,  who,  regardless 
of  any  qualification,  should  be  trusted  with 
the  power  to  direct  and  control  us  in  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  employment  of 
which  our  natures  are  capable.  In  mak- 
ing concessions  against  one's  better  judg- 
ment, to  the  prejudices  of  the  many,  on 
subjects  upon  which  they  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  inform  themselves,  it  is  not 
only  the  first  step  that  counts.  In  sup- 
porting the  substitution  of  the  phrase 
"  Son  of  David  "  for  that  of  "  Son  of  Mary  " 
in  the  original,  by  the  argument  that  "  Son 
of  David  is  an  epithet  recorded  in  the 
Gospel,  the  editor  only  gets  deeper  in  the 
mire ;  as  if  it  were  not  also  recorded  in 
the  Gospel  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of 
Mary.  But  he  does  not  even  stop  here, 
for  in  order  that  his  error  may  be  "nailed 
wi'  Scripture"  he  has  been  tempted  to 
choose  a  text  as  title  to  the  poem  in  which 
the  phrase  occurs,  but  which  in  other  re- 
spects is  curiously  infelicitous  and  mis- 
leading. Every  stanza  of  this  pathetic 
litany  turns  upon  the  great  truth  of  our 
Lord's  humanity,  and  therefore  lends  a 
peculiar  appropriateness  to  the  phrase 
"  Son  of  Mary."  The  title-text  for  such  a 
hymn  is  beyond  question  that  of  Isaiah, 
**  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs;"  or 
its  equally  suggestive  New  Testament 
equivalent,  adopted  by  the  editors  of  the 
'*  Scottish  Hymnal,"  "  For  we  have  not  an 
high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities." 

We  have  spoken  of  this  poem  of  Dean 
Milman's  at  some  length,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  excellence,  but  be- 
cause the  liberties  that  have  been  taken 
with  it  represent  almost  every  variety  of 
tinkering  to  which  a  hymn  is  liable  ;  and 
before  parting  with  it,  attention  may  be 
directed  to  what  may  be  called  almost  a 
curiosity  in  text-corruption,  occurring  in 
the  first  stanza  of  the  otherwise  genuine 
transcript  given  in  the  "  Scottish  Hymnal." 
In  that  version,  the  line  "  When  we  mourn 
the  lost,  the  dear,"  is  altered  to  "  When 
we  mourn  in  sorrow  drgar^''  for  what  rea- 
son it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  Not  for 
euphony,  surely,  nor  to  challenge  a  tour 
deforce  in  singing  the  letter  r  five  times 
in  five  syllables.  Nor,  surely,  can  there 
be  any  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
mourning  a  lost  friend  ;  for  in  the  respond- 
ing line  in  the  companion  stanza,  "Thou 
hast  shed  the  human  tear,"  we  have  a 
direct  reference  to  the  sanction  and  exam- 
ple of  our  Lord  in  this  very  particular. 
To  set  aside  a  line  at  once  so  simple  and 


so  beautiful  as  this,  just  one  of  those 
touches  of  nature  that  binds  in  one  the 
hearts  of  every  congregation  —  "  Who  has 
not  lost  a  friend  ?"  —  and  put  in  its  place 
this  vapid  generality,  this  forcible-feeble 
pleonasm,  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration 
of  what  the  hymn-patcher  is  capable  of  at 
his  worst. 

One  of  the  most  reprehensible  practices 
of  this  variety  of  literary  intruder,  and  one 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  literary  ethics 
shows  a  very  miserable  ambition  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  who  stoops  to  it,  is  the 
very  common  attempt  to  tack  on,  by  way 
of  continuation,  an  additional  verse  or  two 
in  imitation  of  a  poem  which  has  already 
achieved  an  almost  universal  fame.  The 
most  flagrant  example  of  this  species  of 
sacred  parody  is  the  wholly  unnecessary 
addition  to  Cardinal  Newman's  world- 
famous  poem  "  Lead,  kindly  Light,"  as  it 
stands  in  the  "  Hymnal  Companion."  We 
shall  not  speak  evil  of  dignities,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  Dr.  Bick- 
ersteth  could  have  been  led  so  far  out  of 
the  path  of  ordinary  propriety,  except 
under  a  strong  and  conscientious  sense  of 
the  virtue  and  necessity  of  what  he  was 
doing.  In  any  other  department  of  litera- 
ture such  a  thing  would  not  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment.  The  fact  that  the  liberty 
has  been  taken  with  the  work  of  an  author 
still  living  only  aggravates  the  offence, 
and  the  author  himself  in  this  case  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  how  he  regards  it.  In 
answer  to  a  correspondent  on  the  subject. 
Cardinal  Newman  has  declared  that  his 
poem  consists  of  three  stanzas  only,  and 
that  the  fourth  and  final  one  published  in 
the  "  Hymnal  Companion  "  is  not  authen- 
tic, but  the  unwarranted  addendum  of 
another  pen.  Instances  of  well-meant 
meddling  and  muddling  with  other  men's 
work  in  a  similar  manner  are  to  be  met 
with  in  every  compilation ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  patchwork  is  seldom  done  with  so 
accomplished  a  pen  as  that  of  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  does  not  justify  him  in  lending 
his  influential  example  to  a  practice  so 
readily  capable  of  abuse.  Lord  Selborne 
has  long  ago  pointed  out  how  easily  a 
hymn  may  be  spoiled  in  this  way.  and 
that,  with  the  very  best  intentions,  "the 
most  exemplary  soundness  of  doctrine 
cannot  atone  for  doggerel." 

Besides  all  this,  mimicry  of  the  accepted 
work  of  a  true  poet,  judged  by  the  ordi- 
nary standards  of  literary  propriety,  is  not 
a  creditable  thing.  Except  in  the  hands 
of  writers  whose  genial  facility  amounts 
almost  to  genius,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
authors  of  **  Rejected  Addresses,"  or  that 
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of  the  late  Mr.  Calverley,  it  is  a  talent 
which  does  not  readily  command  much 
respect,  and  tlie  exercise  ot  which  is  hap- 
pily, and  almost  exclusively,  confined  to 
our  comic  journals.  Hurlesque  is  its 
proper  and  congenial  platform,  whence, 
after  serving  the  purpose  of  the  passing 
moment,  it  usually  disappears  everlast- 
ingly. Surely  the  feeling,  almost  amount- 
ing to  sanctity,  both  in  the  household  and 
the  Church,  which  has  grown  around 
these  two  hymns  of  Newman's  and  Mil- 
man*s,  might  have  protected  them  against 
the  gratuitous  vagaries  of  an  accomplish- 
ment which,  in  any  department  of  litera- 
ture beyond  that  of  the  mere  parodist, 
has  hardly  the  power  to  lift  itself  above 
contempt. 

What,  then,  is  the  overwhelming  motive 
which  tempts  and  emboldens  men  to  take 
this  liberty  with  works  of  acknowledged 
genius  .'*  it  cannot  be  the  paltry  desire  to 
use  another  man's  inspiration  to  float 
verses  that  without  such  assistance  would 
refuse  to  float  at  all  —  the  miserable  at- 
tempt to  blow  their  own  fires,  and  fill  their 
own  .sails  with  the  divine  breath  of  an 
atflatus  not  their  own.  No;  the  steady 
dead-weight  of  the  average  addendum 
prohibits  such  a  conclusion;  the  day  of 
miracles  has  passed,  and  the  reason  must 
be  looked  for  elsewhere.  On  closer  ex- 
amination, it  will  be  found  that  those 
additions  are  mostly  suggested  by  the 
supposed  want  of  some  clearly  enunciated 
article  of  faith,  some  supposed  absence  of 
declared  orthodoxy,  without  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  the  hymn  would  be 
incomplete.  The  want  in  most  cases  is 
consequently  supplied  from  perfectly  sin- 
cere motives  of  theological  propriety  and 
edification.  If  the  addendum  in  every 
case  were  as  meritorious  as  the  motive 
which  evoked  it,  there  might  be  less  to 
complain  of ;  but  most  of  these  additions 
have  been  made  by  people  who  have 
neither  insight  nor  imagination,  and  who 
probably  thought  Lord  Selborne  guilty  of 
something  very  like  profanity  when  he 
spoke  of  the  perfect  compatability  of  doc- 
trine and  doggerel.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  supposed  necessity  for  the 
continual  obtrusion  of  doctrine  in  our 
praises  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  more 
than  half  the  mischief.  Doctrine  in  sea- 
son an(i  out  of  season  is  surely  pushed 
beyond  its  legitimate  uses,  and  out  of  its 
proper  place,  when  in  addition  to  its  recog- 
nition in  our  confessions,  and  having  it 
enforced  from  the  pulpit,  we  are  asked  to 
sing  it  as  well. 

It  might  almost  lead  one  to  believe  that 
there  are  people  who  require  to  be  con- 


vinced that  doctriae  is  a  fundamental 
necessity  to  religion.  Surely  no  one  re- 
quires to  be  told  that  doctrine  is  not  only 
an  essential  basis  of  Christianity,  but  the 
necessary  postulate  of  any  kind  of  reli|i^on 
whatever.  Belief  in  something,  expressed 
or  implied,  .is  the  one  logical  and  indis- 
pensable requirement.  Neither  in  the 
body  nor  in  the  spirit  can  any  man  lift 
himself  up  by  his  own  waistband;  there 
must  be  footing  and  fulcrum  somewhere. 
Without  doctrine  religion  is  not  only  im- 
possible—  it  is  inconceivable.  One  may 
as  well  attempt  to  form  a  definite  concep- 
tion of  a  melody  separated  from  the  math- 
ematical substratum  of  time  which  regu- 
lates it,  and  without  the  support  of  whose 
unseen  framework  it  would  collapse  into 
an  unintelligible  and  chaotic  gibberish. 
One  may  as  well  withdraw  the  oackbone 
from  a  vertebrate  animal  and  ask  it  to  sit 
up.  But  yet  doctrine  itself  is  no  more 
religion  than  time  itself  is  a  melody,  or  the 
backbone  itself  is  an  animal.  Doctrine  is 
onlv  the  potential  raw  material  of  religion, 
ancl  like  other  raw  materials  we  use  — 
silk,  or  cotton,  or  wool  —  it  must  pass  into 
the  higher  form  of  fabric  before  it  can  be 
made  available.  As  long  as  doctrine 
remains  in  the  rudimentary  form  of  raw 
material  —  as  it  comes,  so  to  speak,  from 
the  sheep,  or  the  worm,  or  the  plant  — its 
proper  place  is  among  the  other  dried 
specimens  of  the  theological  museum. 
Before  it  enters  the  sanctuarv  of  praise, 
it  should  have  passed  from  this  condition 
into  the  higher  phase  of  a  fabric  —  a  gar- 
ment, not  for  a  dead  hypothesis,  but  for 
a  living  souL  It  is  this  prosaic  use  of 
doctrine  in  its  raw  state,  instead  of  that 
higher  and  less  earthlv  condition  in  which 
it  clothes  itself  in  the  singing  robes  of 
faith  and  trust  and  aspiration,  which  gives 
to  many  of  our  hymns,  altered  and  unal- 
tered, the  heavy  and  wooden  and  wingless 
character  they  possess. 

To  write  a  hymn  without  doctrine  and 
conviction  of  some  kind  being  taken  for 
granted  at  the  outset  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible. Such  a  hymn  as  '*Lead,  kindly 
Light*'  is  full  to  overflowing  of  this  oih 
obtruded  but  fundamental  necessity.  It 
is  a  confession  of  faith  from  beginmng  to 
end.  It  contains  a  belief  and  implicit 
trust  in  God,  not  in  any  loose  and  general 
sense,  but  in  a  particular  Providence 
watching  every  step  in  life.  It  contains 
a  confession  of  sin,  contrition  for  sin,  and 
a  supplication  for  forgiveness  of  sin,  end- 
ing in  the  hope  and  faith  of  being  led  past 
all  earthly  dangers  to  a  glorious  immor- 
tality, expressed  in  as  exquisite  language 
as  ever  hallowed  the  purposes  of  prayer^ 
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In  such  a  poem  doctrine  is  not  eliminated 
—  it  is  spiritualized.  It  passes  through 
the  crucible  of  the  poet's  genius,  and  in 
the  process  the  dead  letter  of  doctrine 
disappears,  and  the  soul  of  it  is  all  in  all. 
The  inability  to  recognize  doctrine  in  a 
hymn,  unless  the  bones  of  it  are  visibly 
sticking  through,  argues  a  mental  condi- 
tion not  so  uncommon  as  it  might  be  ;  but 
to  accept  such  a  state  of  mind  as  a  gauge 
to  which  the  understanding  of  a  congrega- 
tion should  be  pared  down,  would  rob  us 
not  only  of  our  best  modern  hymns,  but 
also  of  our  best  paraphrases  of  Scripture, 
including,  signally,  the  Psalms  of  David. 
But  let  us  take  the  question  outside  the 
walls  of  the  church,  and  look  at  it  by  the 
ordinary  laws  and  the  ordinary  light  of  lit- 
erary criticism.  Let  us  consider  these 
masterpieces  of  sacred  song  merely  as  an 
integral  part  of  ilie  great  poetical  inherit- 
ance of  English-speaking  people,  and  see 
how  the  matter  stands.  Suppose  for  a 
moment  that  liberties  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  pointed  out  were  being 
taken  with  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  Shel- 
ley, or  Browning,  what  would  be  the 
result  ?  Why,  all  the  Shakespeare,  Shel- 
ley, and  Browning  Societies  in  the  world 
would  be  up  in  arms,  and  with  reason. 
They  would  have  the  literary  intelligence 
of  the  country  at  their  back  in  one  united 
body,  and  with  one  united  voice,  crying 
**  Hands  off !  "  The  culprit  who  could  so 
far  forget  his  duty  to  his  country  and  his 
country's  literature  —  for  the  two  things 
are  inseparable  —  would  never  even  have 
a  trial.  Metaphorically  speaking,  he 
would  be  lynched  on  the  spot,  and  the 
universal  verdict  would  be,  "Serve  him 


right !  " 


If  there  be  any  reader  who  thinks  that 
in  the  exposure  of  this  particular  form  of 
literary  delinquency  any  word  or  phrase 
of  unnecessary  severity  has  been  used, 
we  have  only  to  put  one  test  question  be- 
fore leaving  the  subject.  If  it  be  a  right 
and  worthy  thing  to  form  ourselves  into 
societies,  and  take  elaborate  means  to 
protect  and  purge  and  purify  the  poetical 
text  of  our  secular  inheritance,  can  it  be  a 
less  worthy  thing  to  exercise  a  similar 
care  regarding  the  textual  integrity  of 
what  the  genius  of  the  country  has  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary?  Or, 
to  put  the  question  in  the  words  of  him 
who  is  at  once  our  greatest  poet  and  our 
greatest  moralist :  — 

Shall  we  serve  Heaven 
With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister 


To  our  gross  selves  ? 


J.  B.  Selkirk. 


From  The  Spectator. 
REALITY  AND  ROMANCE. 

There  is  nothing  that  a  writer  of  ro- 
mance longs  for  more  intensely  than  to 
give  a  sense  of  reality  to  his  stories.  For 
this  purpose,  Scott  is  forever  parading 
before  his  readers,  in  notes  and  prefaces, 
the  pieces  justificatives  which  show  that 
scenes  as  thrilling  and  as  impossible  as 
his  own  have  already  happened,  and  that 
the  incidents  of  his  novels  are  not  the 
mere  figments  of  a  story-teller's  bpain. 
It  has  seldom,  however,  chanced  to  any 
writer  of  fiction  to  have  this  sense  of  real- 
ity in  his  work  forced  upon  the  public 
quite  in  the  way  in  which,  during  the  past 
week,  Mr.  Ricler  Haggard  has  had  the 
truth  of  his  romances  brought  home  to  his 
readers.  When  we  read  in  "  The  Adven- 
tures and  Discoveries  of  Allan  Quater- 
main  "  how  the  travellers,  as  they  journey 
up  the  Tana  River,  come  suddenly  upon 
the  quiet  and  pleasant  mission-house,  with 
its  garden,  its  orchards,  and  its  outhouses, 
and,  above  all,  with  its  ditch,  ten  feet  wide, 
tilled  with  water,  in  front  of  a  loopholed 
wall,  eight  feet  high  and  set  at  the  top 
with  sharp  flints  ;  how,  suddenly  and  with- 
out warning,  the  house  is  surrounded  at 
night  by  the  pitiless  Masai  warriors ;  and 
how,  in  spite  of  enormous  odds  and  after 
a  fierce  struggle,  the  four  white  men  and 
the  natives  they  lead  are  at  last  victorious, 
—  we  feel  that  all  we  need  for  a  complete 
enjoyment  of  the  story  is  some  touch  of 
reality,  something  to  make  us  quite  sure 
that  such  things  might  have  happened 
because  they  have  happened  before.  That 
touch  of  reality  has  now  been  given,  and 
in  no  record  of  another  generation.  The 
Times  of  Monday  last  contains  the  ac- 
count of  an  attack  upon  an  African  mission 
station,  related  in  perfect  simplicity  by 
one  of  the  chief  actors,  which  is  simply 
chapters  iii.  to  viii.  in  "Allan  Quater- 
main"  rewritten.  One  is  the  story  of  a 
sortie,  the  other  of  a  siege,  —  that  is  the 
whole  difference.  Certainly,  to  tind  three 
columns  of  the  Times  devoted  to  a  story 
of  an  African  siege  which  took  place  only 
a  month  or  two  ago  —  that  is,  at  the  very 
moment  when  all  the  world  was  reading 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  book  —  and  which 
entirely  "justifies"  his  last  romance,  is 
not  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  happens 
to  every  novelist. 

The  story  that  is  told  by  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Times  opens  just  like  one  of 
Mr.  Haggard's  novels.  The  narrator  tells 
us  how  he  and  a  friend  start  for  a  month's 
trip  upon  Lake  Nyassa,  and,  to  do  so, 
ascend  the  Shire,  the  affluent  of  the  Zam- 
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besi  which  drains  that  narrow  inland  sea. 
Just  as  in  the  romances,  all  goes  well  with 
the  travellers  at  the  beginning  of  the  jour- 
ney. They  enter  the  lake  with  a  favor- 
ing breeze  beliind  them,  and  speed  fast 
over  the  clear  blue  waters  which  reflect 
the  noble  outlines  of  the  hills  that  shut 
them  in.  A  ten-liours*sail  brings  them  in 
sight  of  two  steamers,  the  Illala,  in  which 
they  had  determined  to  make  the  round 
of  the  lake,  and  a  boat  belonging  to  the 
Union  Mission.  The  news  that  the  trav- 
ellers hear,  however,  soon  changes  their 
plans.  Arab  slave-hunters,  they  learn,  as 
they  board  the  steamer,  are  threatening 
the  English  station  of  Karonga,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  lake,  and  have  already 
attacked  a  friendly  tribe.  Two  English 
missionaries  are  shut  up  in  the  station. 
Help  has  been  demanded  from  Consul 
Hawcs.  and  from  the  manager  of  the  Afri- 
can Lakes  Company;  but  it  may  be  long 
coming.  If  we  were  reading  one  of  Mr. 
Haggard's  romances,  we  should  not,  after 
this,  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  predict 
what  action  would  be  taken  by  the  nar- 
rator and  his  companion.  Fortunately, 
the  English  race  has  still  a  dash  of  hero- 
ism in  real  life  as  well  as  in  books,  and 
the  prediction  need  not  be  withdrawn 
when  we  force  ourselves  to  remember  that 
we  are  not  reading  a  novel.  "It  seemed 
clearly  our  duty  to  collect  what  men  were 
available,  and  render  what  assistance  we 
could  at  once.'*  Has  not  the  reader  seen 
such  a  phrase  a  hundred  times  in  books  of 
adventure  ?  No  less  familiar  is  the  dec- 
laration, "  Dr.  Tornory,  of  the  London 
Church  Mission,  was  willing,  and  an  ele- 
phant-hunter, a  Mr.  Sharpe,  had  declared 
his  readiness  to  come."  The  casual  ele- 
phant-hunter, who  joins  the  party  quite 
"permiscus,"  with  ritles,  no  doubt,  like 
young  cannons,  is  a  delicious  touch.  (It 
IS  quite  impossible  to  criticise  the  narra- 
tive like  a  record  of  facts,  though  it  is 
obviously  true  in  every  line  and  every 
word.)  We  are  sure  that  if  the  story  is 
ever  written  out  at  length,  Mr.  Sharpe 
will  prove  the  humorous  hero  who  is  al- 
ways doing  some  act  of  quaint  daring 
which  makes  us  at  one  and  the  same  time 
laugh  at  him  and  love  him.  Of  course, 
after  this,  the  next  step  is  for  the  narrator 
to  order  the  steamer  to  get  up  steam,  and 
in  twenty-four  hours  the  expedition  has 
started.  By  steaming  night  and  daVt  they 
reach  Karonga  —  the  threatened  mission 
—  "just  in  the  nick  of  time"  (that,  of 
course,  was  inevitable),  as  the  missionary 
in  charge  explains,  for  the  Arabs  had  that 
day  made  a  hostile  demonstration.    The 
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party  with  the  mission-house,  thus  rein- 
forced, numbers  seven  whites,  with  sixty 
guns,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  friendly 
natives,  including  many  women  and  chil- 
dren. With  a  sense  of  the  proper  way  to 
play  their  part,  to  be  highly  commended, 
the  Arabs  for  three  weeks  try  by  every 
possible  sort  of  provocation  to  make  the 
mission  party  take  the  initiative  in  the 
attack.  This  provocation,  however,  is 
resisted,  though  the  constant  insults  and 
ingenuities  of  annoyance  indulged  in  by 
the  enemy  make  the  period  of  waiting 
very  hard  to  bear.  At  last,  however,  the 
attack  comes.  With  the  dawn  of  Novem- 
ber 24th,  five  or  six  hundred  of  the  enemy 
organize  a  furious  assault  upon  the  mis* 
si  on,  hoping  to  carry  it  by  a  rush.  The 
three  weeks  of  grace,  however,  have  been 
used  in  strengthening  the  fortifications ; 
and  all  idea  of  taking  it  by  a.ssault  is 
abandoned  after  an  experience  of  the  fire 
poured  from  the  works  in  the  hour  during 
which  the  first  attack  lasts.  A  steady 
siege  then  begins,  the  Arabs,  just  as  in  the 
romances,  showing  by  their  manner  of 
conducting  it  that  "  they  had  among  them 
men  trained  in  some  measure  to  warfare, 
and  accustomed  to  attack  fortified  posts." 
Doubtless  all  the  defenders  were  great 
readers  of  tales  of  adventure.  Imagine, 
then,  their  delight  when  so  correct  a 
symptom  of  the  situation  developed  itself 
as  this.  Then,  too,  another  very  familiar 
friend  appears  to  them  in  the  shape  of  the 
storehouse,  unfortunately  left  outside  the 
lines,  proving  a  great  aanger  to  the  be- 
sieged, and  of  the  heroic  native  '^wbo 
dashed  out,  torch  in  hand,  under  a  hot 
fire,  which  we  returned  with  interest  to 
cover  him,"  and  successfully  sets  it  in  a 
blaze.  Surely  there  is  an  incident  of  this 
sort  in  "  Masterman  Ready,**  or  if  not, 
then  it  is  the  account  of  the  means  taken 
to  get  water  which  is  matched  in  that  most 
excellent  of  books  of  adventure.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  siege  of  the  mis* 
sion-house  of  Lake  Nyassa  illustrates  bf 
a  real  incident  something  or  other  not  only 
in  all  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  works,  but  in 
almost  every  book  of  the  kind  that  has 
ever  been  written.  One  great  cause  of 
heart-searching  in  most  books  of  the  ad* 
venturous  order,  is  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  white  men,  in  spite  of  all  the  feaurful 
fighting,  ever  get  killed.  We,  of  course, 
are  in  one  sense  always  immensely  de- 
lighted at  this  ;  but  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
we  feel  a  little  doubtful  whether  it  can  be 
I  true,  and  whether  in  reality  we  ought  not, 
I  however  bitter  the  pang,  to  have  sacrificed 
!  the  gallant  young  man  with  the  blue  eyes 
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who  acts  as  second  in  command,  or  per- 
haps even  the  humorous  hero  who  always 
does  the  deeds  of  superhuman  daring  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  After  such  harrow- 
ing doubts,  it  is  an  immense  consolation 
to  find  in  the  real  thing  that,  after  five 
days  of  a  furious  fusillade  from  the  Arabs, 
not  a  single  member  of  the  gallant  h'ttle 
garrison  is  killed,  and  only  two  are  slightly 
wounded.  We  cannot  recount  here, 
though  it  would  prove  our  point  still  fur- 
ther, all  the  sorties  for  food  for  the  cattle, 
and  all  the  night  attacks.  We  must  re- 
frain, too,  from  telling  how  during  the 
whole  night  the  whites  patrolled  the  ram- 
parts in  watches  of  two  at  a  time,  and  how 
on  one  occasion  an  Arab  actually  crawled 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  ditch  before  he 
was  despatched.  The  end  comes  in  the 
most  approved  fashion.  Suddenly  the 
firing  ceases,  and  all  is  still  in  the  Arab 
camp.  Of  course,  a  ruse  is  feared ;  but 
after  some  hours  of  waiting,  a  sortie  is 
made,  and  the  Arab  camp  explored  and 
found  deserted.  The  enemy  had  departed 
in  a  body.  The  reasons  is  not  long  in 
being  discovered.  In  a  few  hours,  the 
vanguard  of  an  army  of  five  thousand 
friendly  natives  who  have  come  to  raise 
the  siege,  appear  upon  the  scene.  Into 
the  rest  of  the  details  of  the  campaign  we 
have  not  time  to  enter  here,  nor  to  remem- 
ber how  the  war  is  carried  into  the  ene- 
my's country,  and  how  one  of  their  vil- 
lages is  destroyed.  Unfortunately,  the 
narrator  does  not  give  us  very  many  de- 
tails. He  makes  us  long,  however,  for 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard  to  describe  such 
scenes  as  the  magnificent  rush  of  the  Wa 
Mwamba  warriors  over  the  stockade. 
Still  more  do  we  need  such  help  in  the 
account  of  the  march  home  after  the  old 
mission-house  has  been  reluctantly  aban- 
doned. This  march  ends  in  the  carrying 
by  surprise  of  another  village,  this  time 
that  of  a  hostile  native  chief.  How  admi- 
rably would  Mr.  Haggard  have  told  us  how 
the  white  men  crept  up  to  the  stockade  — 
so  close  that  they  could  see  *'  the  people 
sitting  round  their  watch-fires,"  and  hear 
"the  early  risers  talking  in  complete  un- 
consciousness of  danger"  —  how  the  fire 
was  directed  on  both  faces  of  the  village 
at  once,  and  how  in  a  few  minutes  a  panic 
set  in,  and  the  whole  place  was  taken  prac- 
tically without  resistance.  In  wishing  for 
Mr.  Haggard  here,  we  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment intend  to  insinuate  that  the  narrator 
of  the  Times  has  not  done  his  work  clearly 
and  well.  In  truth,  he  has  brought  the 
scenes  he  describes  most  vividly  before 
us.     His  narrative,  indeed,  has  only  one 


fault.  It  is  faf  too  short.  All  that  he 
does  give,  however,  is  as  good  as  can  be, 
and  reflects  as  much  credit  on  his  powers 
of  seeing  and  describing,  as  his  acts  in 
organizing  the  relief  and  defending  the 
mission-house  do  upon  his  courage  and 
great-heartedness. 

After  a  proof  of  Mr.  Haggard's  genu- 
ineness such  as  that  we  have  just  been 
dwelling  on,  who  will  be  surprised  if  some 
day  or  other  we  hear  that  one  of  those 
wonderful  swords,  with  the  back  of  the 
blade  cut  out  in  fretwork  and  inlaid  with 
gold,  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  showed  to 
the  astonished  Allan  Quatermain,  is  for 
sale  in  New  Bond  Street,  and  that  an 
expedition  is  about  to  set  out  to  discover 
the  land  of  Zuvendis.**  After  all,  there 
may  well  be  greater  wonders  in  the  heart 
of  Africa  than  ever  the  romancer  dreamt 
of.  If  we  do  not  find  She-who-must-be- 
obeyed,  we  may  yet  discover  ruins  mightier 
than  those  of  imperial  Khor.  The  palaces 
of  Yucatan,  which  are  just  as  wonder- 
moving,  were  not  found  till  Mexico  had 
been  explored  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years;  and  the  Cambodian  temples  had, 
till  the  French  conquest,  escaped  even  the 
gatherers  of  rumor.  Again,  if  the  Zuven- 
dis  race  is  not  made  known  to  us,  there 
may  well  be  a  white  people  somewhere 
in  yet  undiscovered  highlands  of  Africa 
whose  history  may  be  none  the  less  mar- 
vellous because  they  must  be  few,  and 
must  have  lived  a  life  of  perpetual  self- 
defence.  The  tradition  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  race  is  as  old  as  our  knowledge 
of  Africa,  and  such  traditions  are  apt  to 
have  a  base  of  reality. 


From  Nature. 
SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS   IN  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

A  VERY  remarkable  report  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  London  School  Board  from 
a  special  committee  appointed  bv  it  a  year 
ago,  "  to  consider  the  present  subjects  and 
modes  of  instruction  in  the  Board  schools, 
and  to  report  whether  such  changes  can 
be  made  as  shall  secure  that  children 
leaving  school  shall  be  more  fitted  than 
they  now  are  to  perform  the  duties  and 
work  of  life  before  them."  * 

The  committee,  of  which  Mr.  William 
Bousfield  was  chairman,  was  a  strong  one, 

*  School  Board  for  London.  Report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Subjects  and  Modes  of  Instruction 
in  the  Board's  Schools,  with  Appendices.  Hazell, 
Watson,  and  Viney,  5a  Long  Acre. 
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representing  well  the  various  sections  of 
the  London  Board.  It  has  produced  a 
report  of  twenty-one  folio  pages,  including 
no  less  than  thirty-one  recommendations, 
and  followed  by  voluminous  minutes  of 
evidence  given  by  scientific  men  and 
others,  who  have  paid  attention  to  ele- 
mentary instruction,  teachers  of  special 
subjects,  inspectors,  employis  of  the 
Board,  working-men,  representatives,  and 
others. 

This  important  document  is  the  out- 
come of  several  movements.  The  Lon- 
don Board  has,  throughout  its  existence, 
endeavored  to  promote  the  teaching  of 
science  by  means  of  systematic  object-les- 
sons ;  and  has  made  several  attempts  to 
give  a  more  practical  turn  to  the  instruc- 
tion. Jn  December,  1884,  a  previous 
special  committee  reported  on  technical 
education,  affirming  the  principle  that  it 
was  not  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  attempt 
to  teach  any  particular  trades,  but  that  it 
was  its  duty  so  to  direct  the  education  of 
its  scholars  that  they  could  easilv  take  up 
any  special  work  afterwards,  and  suggest- 
ing various  ways  by  which  this  might  be 
promoted.  Since  then  the  conviction  has 
rapidly  grown  in  the  public  mind  that  the 
teaching  is  too  bookisli ;  the  supremacy  of 
the  three  R's  has  been  rudely  assailed ; 
and  many  people  have  asserted  that  other 
things,  such  as  Lord  Reay's  three  DR^s 
(drill,  drawing,  and  'droitness),  are  equally 
important. 

The  report  —  starting  with  this  defini- 
tion of  education:  *'the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  all  the  faculties,  bodily  and 
mental,  with  which  the  child  is  endowed 
by  nature,"  —  points  out  the  deficiencies 
of  the  present  curriculum.  It  has  an  ear- 
nest paragraph  on  moral  education,  and 
makes  various  remarks  upon  the  present 
teaching  of  history,  geography,  social 
economy,  and  art.  But  its  main  criticism 
is  '*that  the  pliysical  or  bodily  side  of 
education,  including  the  development  of 
muscular  strength,  of  the  accuracy  and  ■ 
sense  of  color  and  proportion  of  the  eye, 
and  of  the  pliancy  and  dexterity  of  the 
hand,  is  almost  entirely  neglected  ;  and 
that  the  mental  or  brain  work,  which 
occupies  the  great  bulk  of  the  time  in 
schools  of  all  kinds,  is  composed  far  too 
much  of  appeals  to  the  memory  only,  re- 
sulting, at  tlie  best,  in  the  retention  in  the 
child's  mind  of  a  mass  of  undigested  facts, 
and  far  too  little  of  the  cultivation  of  intel- 1 
ligence."  The  Kindergarten  principle  is 
strongly  approved  of,  and  the  first  recom-  i 
mendation  is :  '*  That  the  methods  of 
Kindergarten   teaching  in  infant  schools  , 


be  developed  for  senior  scholars  through- 
out the  standards  in  schools,  so  as  to  sup* 
ply  a  graduated  course  of  manual  training 
in  connection  with  science  teachiag  and 
object-lessons." 

These,  then,  are  the  two  main  directions 
of  progress  that  are  indicated,  —  the  knowl- 
edge of  nature  and  the  power  of  work; 
the  development  of  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, and  the  education  of  the  senses  — 
and  these  two  are  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

Object-lessons  are  common  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  but  much  is  said,  both  in 
the  report  itself,  and  in  the  evidence  of 
Sir  John  Lubbock  and  other  witnesses, 
in  regard  to  their  improvement,  and  the 
importance  of  good  collections  of  objects. 
Yet  it  appears  from  the  appendix  that  only 
about  forty  minutes  per  week  on  an  aver- 
age are  actually  given  to  these  lessons  in 
boys'  and  girls  schools,  and  we  know  from 
the  annual  reports  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion on  the  teaching  of  science  in  such 
schools  that  the  present  regulations  of 
the  government  code  are  actuallv  dimin- 
ishing the  amount  of  the  teaching  of 
geography  and  elementary  science.  The 
special  committee,  therefore,  very  properly 
recommend  that  application  be  made  to 
the  education  department  to  grant  more 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  selection  of 
class-subjects ;  and  that  the  provision  for 
object-lessons,  and  lessons  on  natural  phe- 
nonema,  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
boys*  and  girls*  schools  in  assessing  the 
merit  grant,  as  is  the  case  at  present  with 
infant  schools.  The  Scotch  code  has 
within  the  last  few  weeks  allowed  that 
either  elementary  science  or  Euf^lish  mav 
be  taken  as  the  first  class-subject,  whicn 
is  a  hopeful  sign  of  progress.  The  favorite 
scientific  subjects  taught  at  present  in  the 
London  schools  are  animal  physiology 
and  algebra;  but  the  special  committee 
favor  the  teaching  of  mechanics  and  the 
fundamental  notions  of  physical  science 
by  means  of  special  teachers  on  the  peri- 
patetic plan;  and  they  recommend  '*that 
the  teaching  of  all  subjects  be  accom- 
panied, where  possible,  by  experiments 
and  ocular  demonstration,  and  that  the 
necessarv  apparatus  be  supplied  to  the 
schools. 

As  to  manual  instruction,  it  exists  in 
infant  schools  wherever  kindergarten  ex- 
ercises are  practised,  but  in  boys*  schools 
there  is  often  no  practice  of  the  kind  ex- 
cept in  writing.  In  London,  and  perhaps 
in  most  large  towns,  drawing  is  generally 
taught,  and  it  is  universally  allowed  that 
this  is  at  the  very  foundation  of  technical 
instruction.    The  committee  recommend 
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''that  all  manual  instruction  should  be 
given  in  connection  with  the  scientific 
principles  underlying  the  work,  and  with 
suitable  drawing  and  geometry."  Draw- 
ing to  scale  is  invaluable  for  teaching 
accuracy  in  work.  But  drawing  does  not 
give  the  best  idea  of  form,  and  there  is  a 
conventional  element  about  it  which  puz- 
zles little  children.  Hence  modelling  in 
clay  is  also  recommended.  The  Board 
started  a  class  for  the  use  of  tools  in  car- 
pentry at  Beethoven  Street  School,  Ken- 
sal,  but  the  outlay  was  disallowed  by  the 
public  auditor.  Six  such  classes,  how- 
ever, are  being  carried  on  at  the  expense 
of  the  City  Guilds  Technical  Institute. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  present  dis- 
ability will  be  shortly  removed,  and  that 
eventually  a  work-room  or  laboratory  will 
become  an  essential  part  of  every  large 
Board  school.  How  best  to  give  manual 
instruction  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion 
and  experiment.  Good  observations  about 
it  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Henry  Cunynghame,  Mr.  Davis,  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  Professors  Unwin  and 
Perry.  Mr.  Ricks,  one  of  the  Board  in- 
spectors, has  drawn  out  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  the  development  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten system  throughout  all  the  stand- 
ards of  a  school  in  the  directions  spoken  of. 

Girls  are  more  fortunate  than  boys  in 
the  matter  of  manual  instruction.  They 
are  taught  needlework  universally,  and 
very  often  cookery.  The  latter  may  be 
considerably  extended.  Domestic  econ- 
omy also  in  its  various  branches  should 
be  taught,  through  practical  work,  and 
with  reference  to  scientific  principles  — 
as  in  washing,  laying  fires,  and  ventilating 
rooms. 

But  how  is  time  to  be  obtained  for  the 
introduction  of  this  perceptive  and  prac- 
tical instruction  ?  On  that  point  the  com- 
mittee are  very  distinct,  and  there  is  a 
singular  unanimity  among  the  witnesses 
that  the  attention  now  paid  to  spelling  and 
grammar  is  excessive,  if  not  educationally 
worthless.  There  is  a  curious  table,  too, 
in  the  appendex,  which  gives  the  results 
of  inquiry  as  to  the  subjects  of  instruction 
most  or  least  preferred  in  the  various 
schools.  Grammar  is  so  unpopular  with 
both  boys  and  girls  that  it  almost  always 
attains  that  bad  pre-eminence.  Spelling 
or  dictation  comes  second.  In  fact  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  children  dislike  what 
they  feel  does  not  add  either  to  their 
pleasure,  or  their  real  knowledge.  It  is 
proposed  "that  the  time  now  given  to 
spelling,  parsing,  and  grammar  generally, 
be  reduced." 


There  are  two  points  on  w^hich  we 
should  have  liked  to  see  some  recommen- 
dations of  a  more  vigorous  character. 
The  one  refers  to  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic, which  as  laid  down  by  the  code  is 
thoroughly  unscientific.  The  other  point 
is  this  :  there  are  recommendations  in  re- 
gard to  evening  classes,  the  more  extended 
use  of  the  pupil-teachers'  schools,  and  the 
grouping  together  of  the  upper  standards 
of  several  schools  in  poor  neighborhoods ; 
but  this  might  have  been  carried  much 
further,  and  have  included  the  establish- 
ment of  such  valuable  institutions  as  the 
central  schools  which  are  doing  such  good 
work  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns, 
especially  in  tne  north  of  England. 

Nevertheless,  these  recommendations, 
if  they  are  all  allowed  to  take  effect,  will 
mark  an  era  in  education.  The  special 
committee  are  happily  able  to  add :  "  It 
is  significant  that  these  changes  are  de- 
manded alike  by  educational  theorists, 
teachers,  men  of  science,  leaders  of  in- 
dustry, and  statesmen,  and  it  rests  with 
the  Board  to  carry  them  into  actual  fact." 
The  bill  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  and  that  on 
technical  education  which  is  promised  by 
the  government,  must  also  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  scientific  development 
of  elementary  instruction.  We  await  the 
results  of  the  discussions  that  must  ensue 
with  the  deepest  interest. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  CASHIERING  OF  THE  TIN  SOLDIER. 

Let  no  one  from  henceforth  accuse 
womankind  of  want  of  logic.  The  argu- 
ments propounded  by  the  orators  at  the 
conference  in  London  convened  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Committee 
of  the  International  Arbitration  and  Peace 
Association,  prove  that  if  political  econ- 
omy has  been  relegated  to  Saturn,  logic  is 
safely  domiciled  in  the  planet  Venus. 
What  could  be  more  relentless  and  irre- 
fragable than  the  chain  of  reasoning  which 
links  together  the  following  propositions  ? 
The  family  is  the  unit  of  the  nation.  The 
child  is  father  to  the  man,  and  the  man  is 
the  head  of  the  family.  Argal,  the  war- 
like child  is  the  teterrima  causa,  the  root 
of  the  whole  evil.  Could  we  but  remove 
the  baneful  influences  which  familiarize 
children  while  yet  in  the  nursery  with 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty,  all  might 
yet  be  well.  Wherefore  the  first  speaker 
suggested  that  mothers  should  "sedu- 
lously endeavor  to  instil  peace  principles 
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into  the  minds  of  their  children,  and  re- 
frain from  giving  them  warlike  toys."  In 
this  way  much  might  be  done  towards  the 
preservation  of  peace  in  the  family  ;  and 
*'  we  must  never  forget  that  the  family  is 
the  unit  of  the  nation."  Pacify  the  units, 
and  you  will  pacify  the  aggregate.  The 
whole  affair  lies  in  a  nutshell.  Following 
on  the  same  lines,  a  subsequent  speaker 
emphasized  the  necessity  oi  going  to  the 
children,  "the  democracy  of  the  future," 
and  influencing  them  in  favor  of  peace 
principles.  In  America,  the  pacification 
of  the  nursery  seems  to  be  Tifait  accompli^ 
for  an  American  lady  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  declared  —  in  proof  of  her 
assertion  that  peace  principles  had  been 
practically  adopted  there  —  that  although 
she  had  lived  all  her  life  in  the  United 
States,  she  was  quite  unable  to  describe 
the  uniform  of  an  American  soldier,  so 
rarely  had  she  seen  one.  We  hope  we 
shall  not  be  accused  of  an  unchivalrous 
curiosity  when  we  say  that  this  ingenious 
declaration  furnishes  us  with  a  terminus 
a  quoXQ  determine  the  age  of  the  speaker. 
It  is  evident  that  her  personal  reminis- 
cences cannot  extend  as  far  back  as  the 
close  of  that  great  civil  war  in  which  at 
least  a  million  men  were  in  arms.  Miss 
Bowles  may  have  rarely  seen  a  uniform, 
but  she  can  hardly  have  avoided  encoun- 
tering amongst  her  personal  acquaintance 
a  large  number  of  individuals  entitled,  by 
courtesy  or  otherwise,  to  the  appellation 
of  "colonel"  —  a  hateful  survival  of  the 
anti-pacific  epoch  —  for  it  is  well  known 
that  in  the  United  States  everybody  is 
either  a  judge  or  a  colonel. 

We  have  strayed,  however,  somewhat 
from  the  really  important  lesson  to  be 
derived  from  this  debate,  —  to  wit,  that 
the  destiny  of  mankind  is  determined  by 
the  character  of  his  playthings  in  infancy. 
If  the  nefarious  tin  soldier,  the  pestilential 
popgun,  and  the  detestable  drum,  are  re- 
sponsible for  "the  greatest  of  human  vil- 
lanies,"  as  one  of  the  other  speakers 
reminded  us  that  war  had  been  aptly  de- 
nominated, it  is  evident  that  a  judicious 
choice  of  toys,  and  a  resolute  elimination 
of  all  those  of  an  inflammatory  character, 
must  exert  a  most  potent  influence  upon 
the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  family; 
and  whatever  happens,  we  must  never  for- 
get that  the  family  is  the  unit  of  the 
nation.  It  becomes  obvious,  again,  that 
toy  animals  and  dolls  of  all  sorts  are  ex- 
ceedingly danujerous  things  to  let  children 
play  with.  Dolls  with  squeaks,  in  partic- 
ular, should  be  proscribed  by  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 


for  a  child  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
violently  compressing  the  stomach  of  his 
toy  lamb  to  produce  the  desired  sound, 
will,  on  reaching  man*s  estate,  be  natu* 
rally  inclined  to  abuse  and  maltreat  all  the 
live  stock  that  comes  in  his  way.  Penny 
whistles  will  also  be  excluded  by  the  cen- 
sorship of  toys,  not  because  of  their  shrill- 
ness, but  on  account  of  their  affinity  to 
the  bellicose  fife.  Toy  railwav  trains,  at 
first  sight,  seem  unobjectionable ;  but  the 
spectacle  of  their  demolition  may  have 
given  rise  to  that  callousness  which  is 
said  to  reside  in  the  hearts  of  many  direct- 
ors. If  the  upsetting  of  a  toy  locomotive 
were  regarded  as  penal  in  the  nursery,  it 
is  possible  that  fewer  lives  would  be  lost 
on  our  railways.  The  increase  in  jerry- 
built  villas  is  similarly  attributable  to  a 
marked  deterioration  in  the  solidity  of  the 
structure  of  dolls*  houses ;  while  the  intro- 
duction of  dolls  stuffed  with  sawdust, 
which  by  their  look  and  feel  inevitably 
appealed  to  the  disintegrating  faculties  of 
childhood,  undoubtedly  paved  the  way  for 
the  practice  of  vivisection.  The  articles 
hawked  in  the  streets  at  the  present  day 
are  of  varying  value  from  the  educationau 
point  of  view.  The  perambulating  porter 
is  admirable.  Nothing  could  inculcate 
more  eloquently  the  dignity  of  labor  than 
the  spectacle  of  this  alert  and  >'igorous 
figure  briskly  dragging  his  load  without 
turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  The 
waltzers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  deplora- 
ble, the  combination  —  a  soldier  and  a 
ballet-girl  —  being  typical  of  brutal  milita- 
rism and  feminine  giddiness. 

The  mere  suppression  of  warlike  toys, 
however,  is  not  enough.     It  is  only  an 
episode  in  the  campaign,  —  if  the  word 
campaign  can  be  legitimately  used  in  such 
a  connection.     An  index  ex6ur/^aioriu9 
will  have  to  be  drawn  up  of  all  the  writers 
who  have  expended  their  energies. in  idol- 
izing  this   military  instinct   in   children. 
"Jackanapes,"  we  fear,  will  be  put  on  the 
black  list,  and  "  The  Storjr  of  a  Short 
Life  "  also.     Indeed,  Mrs.  Lwing*s  worln 
are  itainted  throughout  with  this  heresy, 
and  the  mischief  she  has  done  to  ''the 
democracy  of  the  future  "  by  extollinz  the 
courtesies  and  charities  of  military  life  is 
terrible  to  contemplate.    In  **The  Peace- 
I  I^gg  "  we  read  of  a  small  boy  who  used  to 
I  distract  his  nurse  by  playing  at  soldiers 
;  in  realistic  fashion  wnen  he  ought  to  have 
I  been  in  bed.     He  insists  on  being  orderly 
ofhcer,  and   on  visiting  the  outposts^ 
,  which  consisted  of  waking  up  his  small 
'  brothers  and  sisters  —  and  greets  her  re- 
'  monstrances  with  the  calm  rebuke  that 
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she  must  not  speak  to  a  sentry  on  duty,  strikes  a  woman.     She  trod  on  my  dog's 

Finally,   he  locks    her   into  a  bedroom,  toes.     This  is  my  dog.     Please  pat  him; 

shouting,  "  You're  under  arrest,"  through  he  would  like  to  be  patted  by  a  V.C.     He 

the  keyhole.    "  *  Let  me  out,'  shrieked  Sa-  is  called  *  the  Sweep '  because  he  is  black, 

rah.     'I'll  send   a  file   of  the   guard  to  He  lives  with  me  all  along.     I  have  hit 

fetch  you  to  the  orderly-room  by-and-by,'  him,  but  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  naughty 

said    Robert,    *for    preferring    frivolous  again   any  more,     I   wanted  to  grow  up 

complaints,'  and  he  departed  to  the  farm-  into  a  brave  soldier,  but   I   don't  thinks 

yard  to  look  at  the  ducks."     His  father,  perhaps,  that  I  ever  can  now;  but  mother 

however,  proves  a  match  for  his  insubor-  says  I  can  be  a  brave  cripple.     I  would 

dination,  by  condemning  him  to  play  at  rather  be  a  brave  soldier,  but  I'm  going 

sentry  duty  all  night  in  his  dressing-room,  to  try  to  be  a  brave  cripple." 

with  nothing  better  than  a  railway  rug  to  Such  a  tvpe  as  Leonard  will  doubtless 

sleep  on.     In  our  unregenerate  days  we  be  impossiole  in  the  "  democracy  of  the 

laughed  over  this  scene ;  but  that  was  future ; "  but  shall  we  be  the  gainers  by 

before  our  eyes  were  opened  to  the  im-  its  elimination  ? 
morality  of  warlike  toys,  and  the  dangers 

of  encouraging  children  to  play  with  or  at  

soldiers.     Hans   Andersen,  again,  is  an- 
other sad   offender,  and   yet  we  cannot  From  The  Athen«um. 
quite  eradicate  a  sneaking  satisfaction  that  mr^    matthe;w   Arnold's   earliest 
the  tin  soldier  was  not  disestablished,  so  PUBLICATION, 
to  speak  before  literary  immortality  was  ^OT  one  of  the  obituary  notices  of  the 
con  erred    upon   him.     Fhat  justifies,  if  j^^^   ^^^   Matthew  Arnold,  not  even  the 
anything  can   justify,   the    affection -of  very  full  and  valuable  record  of  the  T/'/w^j, 
course,  pure  y  aesthetic   and  platomc  ,,^5;  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  mentioned  his 
which  we  still  harbor  towards  this  friend  earliest  publication,  or  has  even  alluded  to 
of  our  childhood.                             -     .     .  its   existence.     It  may,  therefore,  be  of 
If,  in  the  face  of  so  much  stern  logic  it  ^^^^  j^^^^est  at  the  present  moment  to 
were  possible  to  advance  any  plea  in  be-  ,^^^,1  j^g  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^f^re.     In  the  course 
half  ot  retaining  he  tin  soldier  we  should  ^j  ^^e  present  winter  there  came  into  my 
be  inclined  to  take  up  the  following  line  possession  a  pamphlet  of  verse  published 
of  argument.     Most  children,  especially  Anonymously  at  Rugby  in  1840  (- Alaric 
boys  have  a  certain  amount  of  savagery  ^^  ^^^^^     ^  p^j^e  Poem,  recited  in  Rug- 

i°i.T'    M ''•  ^T^'  ?\''"''f  u^?  """"^^  by,  June  xii.,  mdcccxl."    Rugby:  Combe 

faithful  and  oving  chronicler  of  their  ways  5/  c^ossley,  MDCCCXL.,  8vo.,  pp.  if).     On 

and  habits,  bears  testimony  to  this  unwel-  ^^e  cover  was  scrawled,  in  a  schoolboy's 

come  fact.     Now,  it  has  always  seemed  to  ^and,    "  By  M.  Arnold."    As  I  could  hear 

us  that  toys  constitute  an  excellent  safety,  ^^^^ing  of  this  from  any  bibliographer, 

valve  for  these  torturing  and  teasing  in-  ^^^  ^g^^^e  existence  of  such  a  poem  ap- 

stincts,  as  well  as  for  that  general  tendency  ^^^^^  ^^  ^e  quite  unknown,  it  seemed 

to  snip,  and  whittle,  and  pull  to  pieces  ^^^^  ^^  5^^^,^  ^^  doubts  by  an  appeal  to 

everything  that  comes  in  their  way.     Far  ^^e  putative  author  himself,  from  whose 

better  is  u  that  thev  should  mutilate  their  u^wn  fair  life,"  alas  I  we  shall  now  win  no 

tin  soldiers  than  that  they  should  stone  ^ore  secrets.     When  next  there  happened 


better  than  quote  a  favorite  passage  from 
"  The  Story  of  a  Short  Life,"  describing  Yes  I  "  Alaric  at  Rome  "  is  my  Rugby  prize- 
Leonard's  first  interview  with  the  V.C:  poem,  and  I  think  it  is  better  than  my  Oxford 

"  How  do  you  do,  V.C.  ?     I  am  very  glad  ?"5v '  C^-^^^^^"  ^   ^^JX  y?.Vu-  i  ^m  ^^^^  » 

to  see  you.     I    wanted  to  see  you  more  had  been  very  much  readmg-Childe  Harold. 

than  anything  in  the  world.     I  hope  you  The  little  book  is  certainly  one  of  the 

don't  mind  seeinjj  me  because  I  have  been  greatest  rarities  of  Victorian  poetry,  and 

a  coward,  for  I  mean  to  be  brave  now ;  it  would  be  safe  to  conjecture  that  very 

and  that  is  why  I  wanted  to  see  you  so  few  copies  are  in  existence.    There  seems 

much,  because  you  are  such  a  very  brave  to  be  no  example  of  it  even  in  our  national 

man.     The  reason  I  was  a  coward  was  library.   The  terms  in  which  Mr.  Matthew 

partly  with  being  so  cross  when  my  back  Arnold  expressed  what  I  may  almost  term 

hurts,  but  particularly  with  hitting  Jemima  his  confession  of  authorship  are  such  that 

with  my  crutches,  for  no  one  but  a  coward  I  do  not  think  some  account  of  the  poem 
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is  unfaithful  to  his  memory.  "  Alaric  at 
Rome  ■*  is  not  positively  valuable,  of 
course ;  but  as  the  work  of  a  boy  of  sev- 
enteen it  is  remarkably  accomplished,  the 
versification  is  correct  and  even  vigorous, 
the  thoughts  are  not  unworthy  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  what  we  miss  is  mainly  the  purity 
of  style,  the  exquisite  felicity  of  phrase, 
which  did  not  arrive  until  five  or  six  years 
later.     It  begins  :  — 

Unwelcome  shroud  of  the  forgotten  dead, 
Oblivion's    dreary    fountain,   where    art 
thou? 
Why  s|)ced'st  thou  not  thy  deathlike  wave 
to  shed 
O'er  humbled  pride  and  self-reproaching 
woe ; 
Or  time's  stern  hand,  why  blots  it  not  away 
The  saddening  tale  that  tells  of  sorrow  and 
decay  ? 

The  stanza,  as  will  be  observed,  is  the 
Spenserian  with  its  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  lines  omitted.  It  is  true,  as  the 
poet  says  in  his  letter,  that  the  influence 
of  **  Child^  Harold "  is  very  strong 
throughout,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of 
**  Alaric  at  Rome  "  forms  a  valuable  proof 
of  the  firm  hold  which  Byron  —  a  mind  in 
all  respects,  one  would  have  supposed,  an- 
tipathetic to  Matthew  Arnold  —  retained 
through  life  upon  the  younger  writer  :  — 

Thy  dead  arc  kings,  thy  dust  are  palaces, 
Relics  of  nations  thy  memorial  stones ; 
And  the  dim  glories  of  departed  days 
Fold  like  a  shroud  around  thy  withered 
bones ; 
And  o'er  thy  towers  the  wind's  half-uttered 
sigh 
Whispers,  in  mournful  tones,  thy  silent  elegy. 

Yes,  in  such  eloquent  silence  didst  thou  lie 
When  the  Goth  stooped  upon  his  stricken 
prey. 

And  the  deep  lines  of  an  Italian  sky 
Flasht  on  the  rude  barbarian's  wild  array 


While  full  and  ceaseless  as  the  ocean's  roll. 
Horde  after  horde  streamed  up  thy  frowning 
Capitol. 

The  reader  will  surely  admit,  with  the  poet 
himself,  that  these  are  finer  lines  than  any 
in  the  better-known  •'  Cromweir'  of  three 
years  later.  I  am,  perhaps,  not  justified  in 
dwelling  much  longer  on  this  very  inter- 
esting little  book,  but  the  following  stanzas 
seem  to  me  to  contain  the  germ  of  so 
much  that  is  characteristic  in  the  later 
Matthew  Arnold,  that  I  think  I  shall  be 
pardoned  for  quoting  them  :  — 

Alas  I  that  fiery  spirit  little  knew 
The  change  of  life,  the  nothingness  of 
power, 
How  both  were  hastening,  as  they  flowered 
and  grew 
Nearer  and  hearer  to  their  closing  hour; 
How  every  birth  of  time's  miraculous  womb 
Swept  off  tne  withered  leaves  that  hide  the 
naked  tomb. 

One  little  year  I  that  restless  soul  shall  rest. 
That  frame  of  vigor  shall  be  crumbling 
clay, 
And  tranquilly,  above  that  troubled  breast, 
The  sunny  waters  hold  their  joyous  way; 
And  gently  shall  the  miurmuring  ripples  flow, 
Nor  wake  the  weary  soul  that  slumbers  on 
below. 

Alas  I  far  other  thoughts  might  well  be  ours 
And  dash  our  holiest  raptures  while  we 
gaze; 
Energies  wasted,  unimproved  hours, 

The  saddening  visions  of  departed  days; 
And  while  they  rise  here  might  we  stand 
alone. 
And  mingle  with  thy  ruins  somewhat  of  onr 
own. 

It  is  scarcely  fanciful  to  see  in  these  stan- 
zas the  ideas,  the  reflections,  which  after- 
wards, in  fuller  development,  animated 
"Rugby  Chapel,"  "Resignation,"  and 
"  Palladium."  Edmund  Gosse. 


Dr.  Johnson  and  Oats.  —  Has  it  been 
noted  that  his  celebrated  definition  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  Burton,  in  his  ''Anatomy 
of  Melancholy"?  At  p.  loo,  ed.  1826,  wc 
find :  — 

I>rcad  that  is  made  of  baser  grain,  as  pease, 
l)can><,  oats,  rye,  or  over-baked,  crusty,  and 
black,  is  often  spoken  against  as  causing  mel- 
ancholy iuyce  and  wind.  John  Mayor,  m  the 
first  booK  of  his  **  Historv  of  Scotland,*'  con- 
tends much  for  the  whofesomcness  of  oaten 
bread.  It  was  objected  to  him  then  living  at 
Paris  in  France,  that  his  countrymen  fed  on 


oats  and  base  grain,  as  a  disgrace ;  but  he 
doth  ingenuously  confess,  Scotland,  Waks, 
and  a  third  part  of  England  did  most  part  me 
that  kind  of  bread ;  and  that  it  was  wholesome 
as  any  grain  and  yielded  as  cood  nourishment 
And  yet  Wccker  (out  of  G:ucn),  calls  it  horse 
meat,'  and  fitter  for  juments  than  men  to  feed 
on. 

Johnson  was  a  great  admirer  of  Buitoa* 
saying  his  '* Anatomy"  was  the  only  book 
that  w^ould  keep  him  out  of  bed. 

G.  H.  Thompsoh. 

Alnwick.  Notes  and 
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MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


Weep,  if  ye  have  the  power  to  weep, 
All  flowers  of  odorous  and  musical  names 
That  haunt    the  woodland  or  the  wave  of 
Thames  — 
Weep,  if  yc  have  the  power  to  weep. 
Let  soft  dews  your  quaint  eyelids  steep. 
Fling  incense  from  your  many-color'd  flames. 

Mourn,  if  ye  have  the  power  to  mourn. 
Glaciers  and  Alpine  firs — ye  too,  sea-isles !  — 
For  he  is  gone  who  sang  your  primal  smiles, 
Ere  each  was  from  the  other  torn. 
In  those  strange  summers  unforlorn 
Ere  yc  were  parted  by  the  sad  blue  miles. 

Spirits !  if  joy  perforce  must  dwell 
Where    Amolci's    graceful    light    upon    you 

breaks, 
Goethe  and  all  his  golden-thoughted  Greeks, 

If  ye  must  hail  such  stranger  well, 

At  least  amidst  your  asphodel 
Let  roll  in  silver  up  the  shadow7  creeks 

Some  rippled  tidings  of  our  woe,  — 
For  ah  I  we  miss  the  voice  that  nobly  sings 
The  central  calm  thro'  all  disquietings ; 

The  far-off  light  that  circles  so 

The  line  of  everlasting  snow ; 
The  beauty  hidden  in  the  heart  of  things. 

And  we  in  these  cold  April  bowers. 
Since   Lalcham's  sod  enwrappM  his  hands 

and  feet. 
Are  poorer  by  a  stately  presence  sweet  — 
And  miss  thro'  all  the  wealth  of  flow*rs 
The  phrase  that  made  them  doubly  ours, 
Poet  of  tields,  of  moons,  of  Marguerite. 

Poet,  in  our  poor  flurried  time. 
Of  flne  completeness  and  of  lucid  case ; 
Fair  master  of  old  songs'  superbcst  keys, 
Magician  of  the  fetterless  chime. 
Free  from  the  fatal  sweets  of  rhyme, 
In  Sophoclcan  form  and  cadences,  — 

Poet  of  exquisite  regret ; 
Of  lines  that  aye  on  Time's  confused  height 
Out  of  the  storm  sihall  stand  in  stars  of  white ; 

Of  thoughts  in  deepening  distance  set 

Perfect  in  pictured  epithet 
Touch'd  with  a  pencil-tip  of  deathless  light,  — 

Poet  of  high  untrodden  snows, 

Of  ocean's  indefatigable  roll, 

And  of  the  everlasting  human  soul 
Ilush'd  in  immutable  repose, 
On  whose  white  calm  no  gold  or  rose 

Colors  with  change  the  pale  immortal  whole, — 

If  we  miss  sore  in  songs  of  thine 
One  Name  (which  missing,  so  much  more  is 

miss'd), 
lireath  more  austerely  pure  hath  never  kiss'd 
Our  fever'd  brows  than  blows  divine 
Over  thv  loflv  starlit  line,  — 
All  virgin  pages  somewhere  whisper  —  Christ  I 
Willi A.M  Derry  and  Raphoe. 

April,  iSSS.  Spectator. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

Dud  April  IS,  1888. 

Within  that  wood  where  thine  own  scholar 
strap's, 
O  poet !  thou  art  passed,  and  at  its  bound 
Hollow  and  sere  we  cry,  yet  win  no  sound 
But  the  dark  muttering  of  the  forest  maze 
We  may  not  tread,  nor  pierce  with  any  gaze ; 
And  hardly  love  dares  whisper  thou  hast 

found 
That    nestful    moonlit    slope    of    pastoral 
eround 
Set  in  dark  dingles  of  the  songful  ways. 

Gone  I  they  have  called  our  shepherd  from  the 
hill, 
Passed  is  the  sunnv  sadness  of  his  song, 
That  song  which  sang  of  sight  and  jet 
was  brave 
To  lay  the  ghosts  of  seeing,  subtly  strong 
To  wean  from  tears  and  from  the  troughs 
to  save ; 
And  who  shall  teach  us  now  that  he  is  still  I 

Richard  le  Gallienne. 

LiverpooL 


A  SONG  OF  THE  LOST  SEASON. 

(A  Long  IVay  after  the  LaurtaU.) 

Winter  hath  us  in  his  net, 
lya//  he  pass,  and  wc  forget  ? 
April  suns  arise  and  set, 
But  we  have  not  seen  one  yet. 
Spring  the  gift  is  Spring  tne  debt; 

Even  so  I 
Spring  it  is  for  which  we  fret — 
Spring  —  'tis  but  a  vague  regret. 
Still  'tis  dark,  and  cold,  and  wet ; 
Winter  habits  garb  us  ycL 
What  is  Spring  ?  —  for  we  forget : 

Ah!  woe,  woel 


NOCTURNE. 


In  perfect  rest  the  garden  lies; 

The  heavy  tree  that  fills  the  skies 

Is  silent  as  the  tiniest  flower; 

And  only  on  the  stillness  dies 

The  honeyed  chime  that  tells  the  hour. 

Ah  I  would  at  yonder  casement  bright 
That  shade  might  flit,  so  dear  to  me. 
Or  swiftly  glance  athwart  the  nightt 
To  give  me  greeting  tenderly. 
Here  in  the  dark,  where  none  could 

Alas!  those  panes  but  strangely  glow. 

Nor  cast  mv  soul  a  cheering  ray ; 

The  eyes  of  distant  friend  or  foe 

Are  cold  and  comfortless  as  they. 

And  she  I  love  is  far  away. 

Chambers'  JounaaL  J«   &  MltXA 
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From  Temple  Bar. 

PRINCE    BISMARCK     IN    THE    GERMAN 
REICHSTAG. 

The  building  in  which  the  German 
Reichstag  meets  is  situated  in  Berlin's 
principal  business  street,  the  Leipziger- 
strasse.  It  was  formerly  the  Royal  Prus- 
sian Porcelain  Manufactory,  and  although 
adapted  as  well  as  was  possible  to  its  pro- 
visional purpose,  it  is  far  from  being  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  legislature  of  a 
great  empire.  The  new  Reichstag  build- 
ings will  not,  however,  be  completed  for 
some  years,  and  until  they  can  be  occupied 
the  imperial  deputies  are  prepared  to  toler- 
ate scant  accommodation  and  severe  archi- 
tectural plainness.  The  assembly  hall  is 
a  lofty  room  having  an  area  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  square  metres ;  it  is  square,  with 
glass  roof  and  painted  walls,  and  as  if  its 
unattractiveness  were  not  sufficient  to 
condemn  it,  bad  ventilation  and  worse 
acoustic  properties  are  two  of  its  charac- 
teristics. On  three  sides  of  the  hall  run 
galleries  for  strangers  and  the  press, 
with  boxes  for  the  court  and  the  diplo- 
matic corps.  A  podium  stretches  across 
the  hall  on  the  side  facing  the  unbroken 
wall,  and  here  are  placed  the  seats  of  the 
president  and  secretaries,  and  a  desk  for 
speakers,  while  on  either  side  are  benches 
for  the  members  of  the  Bundesrath  and 
other  official  dignitaries.  The  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  deputies  sit  in  rows 
of  spring  seats,  ranged  in  crescent  form, 
and  each  member  has  a  desk  and  a  locker. 
To  the  right  of  the  president  are  the  Con- 
servatives (who  are  known,  therefore,  as 
the  Rechtc\  to  the  left  are  the  Liberals  (the 
Linke\  and  in  the  centre,  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea,  come  the  Clericals 
(the  Centrum),  There  are  other  parties 
and  fractions,  as  the  National  Liberals,  the 
Social  Democrats,  the  Poles,  and  the  Al- 
sacc-Lorrainers,  and  these  fringe  upon  the 
main  divisions.  Above  the  president's 
head  is  suspended  a  large  banner  of  Ger- 
man colors,  bearing  the  inscription  in  gilt 
letters,  "  Dem  deutschen  Parlament  die 
Deutschen  von  New  Orleans,  1867 "(The 
Germans  of  New  Orleans  to  the  German 
Parliament,  1867). 

Although  Germany  has  learned  a  good 
deal  from  English  Parliamentary  institu- 


tions, it  has  not  adopted  the  practice  of 
holding  evening  sittings.  The  Reichstag, 
like  the  Prussian  Diet,  always  meets  in 
the  daytime.  Now  the  sitting  is  opened 
at  eleven,  and  now  at  one  o'clock  —  the 
hour  of  assembling  is  announced  by  the 
president  the  day  before  — but  it  is  very 
seldom  that  deliberations  are  protracted 
to  the  evening.  Yet  the  evening  journals, 
as  a  rule,  make  little  use  of  the  opportu- 
nity thus  offered  them  of  publishing  early 
reports.  Nearly  all  the  newspapers  con- 
tent themselves  with  giving  a  bare  sum- 
mary, which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  brought  up 
to  the  adjournment,  and  allow  readers  to 
wait  until  morning  for  a  full  account  of 
the  proceedings.  In  this  respect,  how- 
ever, the  Berlin  press  only  shows  its  fidel- 
ity to  the  tradition  of  German  journalism, 
according  to  which  celerity  in  the  publi- 
cation of  intelligence  is  an  outrage  on  pro- 
fessional decorum,  and  an  unwarranted 
concession  to  public  convenience.  Not 
long  ago  a  leading  provincial  daily  an- 
nounced the  illness  of  a  Berlin  celebrity 
known  all  over  the  land.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  distinguished  personage  had 
died  two  days  before,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  newspaper  should  publish 
a  man's  death  before  first  telling  its  read- 
ers that  he  had  been  taken  ill.  German 
journals  like  to  do  all  things  decently  and 
in  order.     Their  motto  is  Festina  lente. 

Of  orators  the  Reichstag  has  no  lack. 
There  are  Deputies  von  Kleist-Retzow, 
Delbriick,  and  Stocker,  the  leader  of  the 
anti-Semitic  party,  among  the  Conserva- 
tives;  Windthorst  among  the  Clericals; 
Rudolf  von  Bennigsen  and  Miqu^l  among 
the  National  Liberals ;  Eugen  Richter, 
Ludwig  Bamberger,  Virchow,  and  Rickert 
among  the  Liberals;  to  whom  may  be 
added  loquacious  Herr  Bebel,  the  Social- 
ist chief.  Other  famous  Parliamentary 
speakers  have  withdrawn  from  the  arena 
during  late  years ;  of  the  number  are 
Gneist,  Treitschke,  and  Wagner,  all  pro- 
fessors at  the  Berlin  University.  But  far 
and  away  the  most  remarkable  orator  and 
statesman  in  the  assembly  is  the  man  who 
made  both  it  and  United  Germany. 

The  Reichstag  never  presents  a  more 
interesting  appearance  than  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  from  Prince  Bismarck,  for 
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the  chancellor  only  shows  himself  when  |  be  related  —  will  prove.  Count  Moltke 
he  has  something  important  to  say.  Time  j  was  once  invited  to  the  Swiss  embassy  in 
was  when  his  commanding  figure  was  no  i  Berlin.     When,  accompanied  by  an  aide* 


rare  appearance  on  the  ministerial  tribune, 
but  indifferent  health  and  a  certain  impa- 
tience with  the  Parliament  of  his  own 
creation  have  of  late  years  prevented 
Prince  Bismarck  from  attending  sittings 
save  when  absence  has  been  impossible. 
Kven  when  he  feels  compelled  to  favor 
^the  Reichstag  with  a  call  and  a  speech,  he 
does  not  remain  longer  than  duty  requires. 
He  enters  the  House  immediately  before 
his  turn  for  speaking  comes  round,  and 
leaves  it  as  soon  as  he  has  said  all  he 
wants  to  say,  and  has  exchanged  courte- 
sies with  favored  friends.  The  rarity 
of  BistNiirck'Sitzun^cn  naturally  adds 
greatly  to  their  importance  in  the  estima- 
tion both  of  members  and  of  the  public. 
The  chancellor  always  keeps  his  intention 
to  speak  a  close  secret  until  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  in  the  matter  of  confidence 
treats  his  official  associates  as  he  would 
ordinary  people,  yet  somehow  or  other  he 
seldom,  if  ever,  takes  the  press  and  the 
outside  world  by  surprise.  When  the 
Reichstag  is  on  the  eve  of  a  crucial  divis- 
ion, when  a  momentous  measure  is  to  be 
introduced,  or  when  the  political  situation 
becomes  more  than  usually  critical,  the 
several  parties  eagerly  discuss  the  possi- 
bility, and  the  metropolitan  newspapers 
the  probability,  of  Prince  Bismarck\s  ap- 
pearance. Speculation  varies  from  day  to 
day,  but  when  the  chancellor  has  deter- 
mined to  make  a  speech,  the  fact  ulti- 
mately leaks  out  in  spite  of  all  precaution, 
and  neither  the  Reichstag  nor  Berlin  is 
taken  unawares.  For  hours  before  the 
opening  of  the  sitting  the  street  before 
the  Parliament  buildings  is  crowded  with 
curious  sightseers.  Every  vehicle  that 
drives  up  to  the  entrance  is  inquisitively 
scrutinized  in  the  belief  that  it  contains 
the  expected  statesman.  There  are  only 
two  frequenters  of  the  Reichstag  upon 
whom  the  crowd  cares  to  expend  enthusi- 
asm.    Prince  Bismarck  is  one,  and  Count 


de-camp,  he  reached  the  hotel,  it  was  a 
few  minutes  before  the  time  named  ia  the 
invitation.  The  field-marshal  paced  the 
street  to  and  fro  until  the  hour  struck,  and 
then  only  did  he  present  himself  for  ad- 
mission at  the  door.  The  venerable  strat- 
egist invariably  receives  a  ringing  cheer 
as  he  alights  from  his  sternly  modest  car- 
riage and  passes  into  the  precincts  of 
Parliament  House.  But  the  reception 
given  to  the  chancellor  is  still  more  cor- 
dial, for  his  figure  is  seldom  seen  by  a 
Berlin  crowd.  He  is  generally  driven  into 
the  courtyard  in  a  closed  carriage,  but  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  penetrate  the  serried 
mass  of  hero-worshippers  which  invests 
the  vehicle  that  comes  from  the  palace  in 
the  adjacent  Wilhelmstrasse.  A  thousand 
hurrahs  rend  the  air,  hats  are  waved,  and 
sometimes,  so  great  is  the  confusion  of 
the  demonstrators,  heads  are  bruised,  if 
not  broken.  The  object  of  the  o%'ation 
raises  his  cuirassier's  cap,  bows,  and 
smiles;  possibly  he  thinks,  too,  of  what 
Cromwell  said  when  the  London  populace 
apotheosized  him. 

Meanwhile  the  assembly  hall  has  filled 
up  to  an  unwonted  extent.  The  diplo- 
matic gallery  is  crowded  with  distin- 
guished personages;  the  strangers*  trib- 
unes are  as  full  as  they  can  be  made, 
ladies*  toilettes  and  officers*  uniforms 
pleasantly  varying  the  monotony  of  long 
rows  of  black  coats  and  craned  necks; 
and  the  reporters'  galleries  are  so  densely 
occupied  that  it  appears  as  if  the  high 
priests  of  Mercury  are  piled  one  above 
another.  Occasionally,  the  imperial  boxes 
are  tenanted,  for  Prince  William  is  known 
to  be  a  devoted  admirer  and  scholau*  of 
Germany's  greatest  man  of  Raih  mmd 
That,  When  Prince  Bismarck's  well- 
known  portfolio  is  brought  into  the  House, 
it  is  concluded  that  the  chancellor  himself 
—  the  *'  great  Bow-wow  "  (der  grosse  Btuh 
Bau\  as  he  is  irreverently  and  surrepti- 


von  Moltke  is  the  other.  The  great  plan-  ,  tiously  called  in  Parliamentary  circles— 
ner  of  campaigns  always  drives  up  to  the  '  is  not  far  away.  This  receptacle  of  diplo* 
House  in  good  time,  for  he  is  a  paragon  |  matic  papers  and  material  f or  speech-mak- 
of  punctuality,  as  a  story  that  is  true,  and  |  ing  is  placed  upon  the  front  ministerial 
probably  new  —  one  of  many  which  might !  bench  to  the  right  of  the  president,  and 
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alongside  it  is  deposited  the  owner's  great 
lead-pencil,  which  like  the  widow's  barrel 
of  meal  and  cruse  of  oil  is  proof  against 
diminution.  On  entering  the  hall  by  a 
door  behind  the  president's  chair,  Prince 
Bismarck  goes  at  once  to  his  place,  merely 
answering  the  obeisance  of  by-standing 
ministers,  deputies,  and  Parliamentary 
officials  by  a  series  of  bows.  He  takes 
from  the  portfolio  the  sheets  of  notes  and 
the  invariable  bundle  of  newspapers  and 
cuttings  which  he  intends  to  use  during 
his  speech,  and  having  arranged  these 
with  care  he  takes  stock  of  the  House  and 
then  leaves  his  chair,  if  time  still  remains, 
for  the  purpose  of  chatting  with  colleagues 
and  friends.  Count  von  Moltke's  seat  is 
just  below  that  of  the  chancellor.  If 
Moltke  does  not  ascend  the  steps  that  lead 
to  Bismarck's  place,  Bismarck  descends 
to  Moltke's  ;  never  do  these  old  comrades 
in  war  and  peace  fail  to  come  together  on 
occasions  like  this,  and  the  meeting  and 
the  greeting  are  of  the  heartiest. 

At  last  the  president  announces  that 
*'  der  Herr  Reichskanzler  hat  das  Wort.'''' 
Prince  Bismarck  is  on  his  feet  in  an  in- 
stant, and  before  the  spectators  in  the 
galleries  have  had  time  to  adjust  their 
opera-glasses,  or  hard-hearing  deputies  to 
press  forward  to  the  ministerial  bench,  he 
has  begun  his  speech.  One  of  the  latest 
and  best  of  Professor  Anton  von  Werner's 
portraits  represents  Bismarck  in  the  act 
of  addressing  the  Reichstag,  and  those 
who  have  been  privileged  to  hear  the 
chancellor  will  agree  that  this  gifted 
painter  has  succeeded  in  producing  an 
exceedingly  realistic  picture.  Werner 
has,  indeed,  done  his  work  with  such 
fidelity  that  the  orator  is  shown  with  open 
mouth,  a  degree  of  exactitude  to  which 
some  critics  have  taken  exception,  but 
which  could  not  have  been  sacrificed,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Bismarck,  with  all 
his  brilliant  capacities,  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  speech  with  closed 
lips.  The  chancellor  always  appears 
wearing  the  undress  uniform  of  a  cavalry 
general,  and  his  cuirassier's  coat,  with  its 
yellow  collar  and  breast-flaps,  becomes 
him  admirably.  Probably  the  first  thought 
that  would  occur  to  the  mind  of  a  person 
who  saw  Bismarck  for  the  first  time,  would 


be,  "That  is  not  a  statesman,  but  a  sol- 
dier;" and  if  Count  von  Moltke  were 
simultaneously  pointed  out  to  him,  he 
would  bfi  inclined  to  conclude  that  there 
was  some  confusion  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  two  men.  Judged  by  outward  appear- 
ance as  well  as  by  disposition,  Moltke  the 
Silent  might  well  be  set  down  as  a  typical 
statesman  and  diplomatist  —  the  long, 
gaunt  figure,  the  thoughtful  head,  and  the 
reserved  manner  would  all  warrant  the 
assumption  —  while  Bismarck  looks  from 
head  to  foot  like  a  soldier,  and  he  has 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  one.  He 
is  tall  and  massive,  with  the  shoulders  of 
a  giant ;  with  all  his  fulness  of  form  he  is 
as  straight  as  an  arrow;  and  his  ponder- 
ous head,  with  the  glossy  pate,  shaggy 
eyebrows,  heavy  moustache,  and  abundant 
chin,  would  befit  a  veteran  hero  of  cam- 
paigns. Pleasant  to  look  upon  his  fea- 
tures are  certainly  not,  for  age,  arduous 
labor,  and  long  vigils  have  wonderfully 
transformed  the  handsome  Gottingen  stu- 
dent of  over  half  a  century  ago.  But  if 
his  face  is  now  wrinkled,  furrowed,  and 
flaccid,  his  eyes  are  as  brilliant  as  ever, 
and  seem  capable  of  looking  one  through 
and  through.  Take  him  all  in  all,  Prince 
Bismarck  is  a  man  to  whom  Napoleon 
I.'s  words  are  equally  as  applicable  as  to 
Goethe :  " Vo'M  un  hommeJ*'' 

Is  the  German  chancellor  an  orator? 
He  says  himself  that  he  is  not.  "  I  am 
no  orator,"  he  once  told  a  Parliamentary 
audience ;  "  I  cannot  work  on  your  feel- 
ings or  obscure  facts  by  word-playing. 
My  speech  is  plain  and  simple."  It  is 
related  of  King  Frederick  William  I.  that 
when  he  heard  two  advocates  pleading,  he 
would  at  the  end  of  the  first  speech  break 
in  with,  "That  man  is  right."  When, 
however,  the  other  side  of  the  question  at 
dispute  had  been  advanced  with  equal 
force,  he  would  reverse  his  judgment,  and 
end  by  rating  both  orators  soundly  for 
confusing  him  by  their  sophistry.  No 
man  more  heartily  despises  the  eloquence 
that  makes  black  look  white,  than  does 
Prince  Bismarck.  "The  gift  of  elo- 
quence," he  has  said,  "has  done  much 
mischief  in  Parliamentary  life."  And 
again :  "  Oratory  is  a  waste  of  time ;  let 
us    restrict   ourselves   to   statements  of 
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facts."  Once  he  happily  likened  rheto- 
ricians to  **  ladies  with  small  feet  who  al- 
ways wear  shoes  too  small  for  them,  and 
put  out  their  feet  so  that  they  may  be 
looked  at."  Tried  by  his  own  canons, 
Bismarck  is  certainly  no  orator.  There 
is  no  artificial  embellishment  about  his 
speech ;  not  a  word  is  said  that  can  be 
avoided,  but,  from  beginning  to  end,  every 
sentence  is  to  the  point.  Sophistry,  flat- 
tery, equivocation,  will  be  looked  for  in 
vain  ;  the  chancellor  says  what  he  means, 
and  it  is  pretty  generally  allowed  that  he 
means  what  he  says.  His  voice  is  not  by 
any  means  musical,  and  it  is  at  times  very 
weak,  so  that  the  official  reporters,  favored 
though  they  are  in  location,  complain  that 
he  is  hard  to  follow.  Prince  Bismarck, 
indeed,  adopts  a  semi-conversational  style 
when  addressing  the  Reichstag,  such  a 
style  as  might  be  employed  at  a  Cabinet 
Council  meeting.  Of  declamation  there 
is  no  trace  ;  he  begins  slowly  and  monoto- 
nously, and  making  exception  of  casual 
breaks  in  the  even  tenor  of  his  delivery  — 
as  when  he  replies  to  an  interruption,  re- 
minds the  Reichstag  and  Europe  that  the 
last  French  war  was  "child's  play  in  com- 
parison with  the  next,"  or  declares  that 
**  The  Germans  fear  God  but  nothing  else 
in  the  world"  —  he  proceeds  and  ends  as 
he  begins.  A  great  fault  of  his  diction  is 
its  occasional  incoherency.  Bismarck's 
tongue  cannot  keep  pace  with  his  mind, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  he  now  and 
then  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
and  takes  up  a  new  thought,  leaving  his 
hearers  to  develop  the  old  one  for  them- 
selves at  leisure.  Mr.  Gladstone  likewise 
labors  under  the  burden  of  a  profusion 
of  thoughts,  but  his  refuge  is  interminable 
parenthesis.  Prince  Bismarck,  however, 
is  less  considerate  to  his  hearers;  he 
gives  them  half-finished  sentences  and 
they  have  to  make  the  best  they  can  of 
them. 

So  far  is  he  from  being  embarrassed 
during  the  delivery  of  a  speech  that  he 
replies  to  every  interruption,  and  at  times 
his  retorts  are  happy  and  overpowering. 
Yet  he  intensely  aislikes  being  inter- 
rupted, and  he  sometimes  turns  to  the 
quarter  whence  ejaculations  have  come 
with  the  blunt  remark,  *'  You  speak  later." 
Upon  one  occasion  murmurs  were  heard 
in  the  Centre  while  he  was  on  his  feet. 
He  at  once  begged  the  Clerical  party  to 
refute  his  contentions  if  they  could,  but 
not  to  smother  his  words  by  "inarticulate 
expressions  of  irritation."  At  times  the 
hissing  or  taunt  of  an  opponent  has  caused 
him  to  leave  his  seat,  and,  advancing  sev- 


eral paces  forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
president's  chair,  to  demand,  with  threat- 
ening looks  and  gestures,  to  know  who 
had  interrupted.  Long  ago  an  insignifi- 
cant deputy  so  far  forgot  good  manners  as 
to  charge  the  chancellor  with  unveracity. 
Prince  Bismarck's  face  flushed  in  an  in- 
stant, as,  throwing  his  hand  upon  his 
sword,  he  exclaimed  wrathfully,  **Say 
that  again !  "  But  there  was  no  response. 
There  are  nowadays  but  two  men  in  the 
Reichstag  who  are  more  than  a  match  for 
the  chancellor.  They  are  Dr.  Windthorst, 
the  Clerical  leader,  and  Herr  Kugen  Richt* 
er,  the  leader  of  the  Freisinnige  Partti^ 
and  a  Parliamentary  debater  vom  GoiUt 
Gnaden  ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case^ 
both  these  deputies  are  found  in  per- 
petual antagonism  to  him.  But  Prince 
Bismarck  long  ago  discovered  a  way  o£ 
rendering  impotent  the  spleen  of  Herr 
Richter.  While  members  are  eagerly 
flockin?  into  the  House  to  hear  the  pol- 
ished eloquence  of  this  talented  publicist^ 
the  leader  of  the  government  gathers  up 
his  papers  and  beats  a  hasty  retreat;  and 
he  has  registered  the  solemn  resolution 
that  he  will  never  again  listen  to  the  rare 
oratory  of  his  persecutor.  On  Bismarck*t 
side  there  is  a  deep  feeling  of  disfi^st  at 
the  political  tactics  which  his  opponent 
has  for  years  pursued*  as  well  as  a  convic- 
tion that  Herr  Richter  is  actuated  by 
personal  malice,  and  is  never  happier  than 
when  inflicting  pain.  The  Liberal  leader, 
on  the  other  hand,  cannot  tolerate  minis- 
ters imbued  with  the  spirit  of  outlived 
absolutism,  and  honestly  believes  that  the 
chancellor  is  no  longer  the  man  for  the 
age.  He  has  no  patience  with  a  states- 
man who  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  a 
country  which  has  adopted  constitutional 
government  and  universal  suffrage,  **So 
long  as  I  am  chancellor  and  foreign  min- 
ister, policv  will  be  determined  by  my 
judgment;  and  he  strikes  at  the  **one 
man"  system  of  government  by  makinr 
the  author  and  impersonation  of  it  feel 
uncomfortable.  Upon  one  noteworthy  o& 
casion,  lonor  ago.  Prince  Bismarck  and 
Deputv  Richter  found  themselves  in  agree- 
ment during  a  debate  on  finance,  ana  the 
former  was  so  impressed  by  the  unlooked- 
for  incident  that  he  rose  and  repeatedly 
expressed  the  surprise  which  it  had  caused 
him.  Since  then  the  two  antagonists  have 
occupied  their  old  positions  at  opposite 
poles  of  thought,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  continue  irreconcilable  Parlia- 
mentary forces  to  the  end,  like  millstones 
grinding  one  another.  The  late  Dr.  Lasker 
was  always  able  to  rouse  the  chancellor's 
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temper,  and  Herr  Richter  has  learned  the 
knack  of  doing  the  same  thing.  But  if 
the  prince  is  very  jealous  of  his  own  dig- 
nity, he  is  a  hundred  times  more  so  when 
the  dignity  of  his  country  and  king  is  at 
stake.  Woe  betide  the  man  who,  in  his 
hearing,  whether  in  Parliament  or  out  of 
it,  says  a  word  which  ma^'  be  interpreted 
as  displaying  want  of  respect  for  the 
Prussian  royal  house.  He  will  receive 
scant  courtesy  at  the  hands  of  the  burning 
monarchist  who,  as  a  youth,  broke  his 
beer-glass  over  the  head  of  a  foul-tongued 
public-house  demagogue,  and  who,  as 
Prussian  minister,  has  declared,  "  It  is  the 
same  to  me  whether  I  die  for  my  king  on 
the  street  pavement  or  the  battle-field." 
A  few  years  ago  the  chancellor's  devotion 
to  his  sovereign  led  to  an  exciting  incident 
in  the  Reichstag,  and  one  which,  however 
regrettable,  showed  his  warm  loyalty  in  a 
very  clear  light.  It  was  during  a  debate 
on  the  then  expiring  Socialist  l2iw.  Dep- 
uty Bebel  had  declared  that  if  the  despot- 
ism characteristic  of  Russian  government 
were  introduced  into  Germany,  Nihilism 
would  be  introduced  with  it.  Considering 
this  assertion  in  the  light  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  emperor  Alexander,  Prince 
Bismarck  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Socialists  contemplated  regicide,  and, 
amid  great  excitement,  he  attacked  Bebel 
furiously  for  proclaiming  the  justifiable- 
ness  of  political  murder,  and  charged  him 
with  plotting  against  the  house  of  Hohen- 
zollern. 

If,  however.  Prince  Bismarck's  oratory 
has  many  faults,  it  has  also  many  excel- 
lences. No  matter  what  be  the  theme 
under  discussion,  the  chancellor  is  sure 
to  adorn  it.  Apart  from  the  weightiness 
of  his  utterances,  all  of  which  tell,  his 
speeches  are  relieved  by  apt  quotations, 
forcible  similes,  and  witty  allusions,  and 
opponent  and  friend  admire  and  praise, 
even  if  they  do  not  both  agree  with  what 
they  hear.  He  has  at  command  no  fewer 
than  five  modern  and  one  dead  language, 
but  when  he  borrows  from  poetry,  it  is 
generally  Goethe  or  Shakespeare  who  is 
laid  under  tribute.  Shakespeare,  indeed, 
he  knows  better  than  most  Englishmen, 
though  Germans  would  say  that  this  is 
not  a  fact  to  be  wondered  at.  What  must 
astonish  those  who  hear  or  read  Prince 
Bismarck's  speeches  is  the  extent  of  learn- 
ing to  which  they  bear  witness.  One  who 
has  lived  long  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  chancellor  has  put  it  on  record  that 
he  has  *•  a  predilection  for  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  political  economy,"  and  again 
and  again  proofs  have  been  given  of  his 


wide  acquaintance  with  historical  and 
economical  subjects.  The  writer  once 
asked  a  famous  German  political  econo- 
mist for  his  candid  opinion  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  familiarity  with  his  favorite 
science.  The  answer  was  as  follows : 
*'  Theoretically  Prince  Bismarck  is  not  to 
be  called  a  political  economist,  but  in  prac- 
tice he  shows  great  knowledge  of  the 
sound  principles  of  political  economy. 
His  fault  is  that  he  generalizes  too  much 
—  like  a  German  professor,"  and  the 
speaker  smiled  here,  for  he  was  then  fill- 
ing a  chair  at  one  of  the  leading  German 
universities.  Here  we  have  the  truth  be- 
yond question;  Prince  Bismarck  leaves 
theory  to  the  schools,  and  only  concerns 
himself  with  the  practical  phases  of  ques- 
tions, yet  he  brings  to  his  task  knowledge 
which  may  be  said  to  be  intuitive,  and 
thus  he  seldom  errs  for  want  of  studying 
text-books.  That  he  pays  little  heed  to 
mere  theory  we  know  from  his  own  lips, 
for  when  assailed  once  for  breaking  loose 
from  traditional  beliefs,  he  retorted,  "  It  is 
not  my  busmess  to  carry  on  dogmatism, 
but  politics/'  and  so  silenced  his  bppo- 
nents.  Yet  the  world  has  of  late  years 
been  astonished  as  it  has  seen  a  statesman 
whose  life  had  hitherto  been  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  solution  of  diplomatic  and 
constitutional  problems,  disputing  suc- 
cessfully, like  a  Saul  amongst  prophets, 
with  political  economists  and  social  re- 
formers upon  intricate  questions  like  those 
of  taxation,  the  land  laws,  protection,  fac- 
tory legislation,  laborers*  insurance.  State 
railways,  tobacco  and  spirit  monopolies, 
and  the  double  standard.  More  singular 
than  this  breadth  of  knowledge  is  the  fact 
that  the  man  who  has  exhibited  so  versa- 
tile a  genius  is  the  one  of  whom  Napoleon 
III.  said,  in  1862,  "C^  tC  est  pas  un  homme 
sMeiixy  Strange  to  say,  Prince  Bis- 
marck, though  a  German  of  the  Germans, 
admits  foreign  words  into  his  speeches 
without  apparent  attempt  at  restriction. 
The  good  patriot  who  refuses  to  accept 
German  works  which  are  printed  in  Ro- 
man characters  mixes  German  and  French 
with  cosmopolitan  indifference.  Thus  a 
few  lines  taken  at  random  from  one  of 
his  speeches  contain  words  like  confla^ra- 
Hon,  permanent,  eventualiidt,  nation, 
finans,  revanche,  tableau,  itnmotivirt, 
coalition,  militair,  etc.  But  the  reason 
for  this  flagrant  disregard  of  the  old 
quatrain,  according  to  which  ein  echtcr 
Deutscher  (a  genuine  German)  must  speak 
his  mother  toneue  in  all  its  purity,  is  that 
Prince  Bismarck  is  too  practical  to  stickle 
for  linguistic  trivialities.    It  is  not  that  he 
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loves  Germany  or  her  language  less,  but 
that  he  counts  utility  higher  than  senti- 
ment. That  is  wliy  he  will  one  day  con- 
sent to  read  Latin  print  with  patience. 

In  no  respect  does  Bismarck  set  theory 
and  precept  more  at  defiance  than  in 
speech-making.  He  has  related  how  he 
once  read  the  Bundesrath  a  lecture  on  the 
uselessness  of  verbosity,  but  he  seldom 
addresses  the  Reichstag  for  a  shorter 
time  than  an  hour,  and  he  has  even  ex- 
ceeded two  hours,  not,  however,  that  the 
occasion  would  have  admitted  of  a  curtail- 
ment. He  speaks  extempore,  though  the 
heads  of  his  oration  and  newspaper  quo- 
tations which  he  intends  to  use  are  care- 
fully noted  on  sheets  of  paper  lying  before 
him.  Although  the  chancellor  professes 
to  regard  the  press  with  utter  indifference, 
not  to  say  contempt,  no  one  follows  the 
newspapers  with  greater  care  than  he. 
Not  infrequently  he  makes  a  journalistic 
criticism  the  text  of  a  speech,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  the  two  hours'  oration  which 
pacified  the  European  nations  in  Febru- 
ary. Sometimes  he  brings  out  of  the 
capacious  portfolio  a  great  heap  of  lead- 
ing articles  cut  from  opposition  prints, 
and  now  and  then  he  will  brandish  a 
handful  of  them  in  the  faces  of  his  antag- 
onists, with  the  dry  observation  that  he 
does  not  purpose  readinoj  them  to  the 
House  that  day.  But  foolscap  sheets  of 
memoranda  and  newspaper  cuttings  are 
not  Prince  Bismarck's  sole  help  in  the 
making  of  a  speech.  Equally  important 
is  the  copious  libation  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  keeps  hoarseness  down  and  his  spirits 
up.  The  stimulant  which  the  chancellor 
drinks  is  a  weak  concoction  of  cognac  and 
seltzer  water.  Formerly  this  preparation 
was  brought  into  the  House  ready  mixed, 
the  supply  being  kept  undiminished  by  a 
relay  of  waiters  running  between  the  min- 
isterial bench  and  the  more  material  apart- 
ments of  the  building.  Now,  however,  the 
mixing  of  the  chancellor's  glasses  has 
been  advanced  to  a  high  art,  which  min- 
isters, secretaries  of  state,  and  privy  coun- 
cillors are  alone  fit  and  able  to  practise. 

On  the  occasion  of  Prince  Bismarck's 
last  speech  in  the  Reichstag,  Count  Her- 
bert, his  eldest  son,  now  secretary  of  state 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  kept  the  cognac 
bottle  in  his  own  hands,  while  a  group 
of  high  functionaries  divided  the  rest  of 
the  work  between  them.  Nothing  could 
exceed  for  downright  comicality  the  busy 
scene  that  was  enacted  behind  the  chan- 
cellor's back  during  the  whole  of  the 
speech.  The  difficulty  with  which  the 
glass-mixers  had  continually  to  contend 


was  that  of  securing  the  requisite  degree 
of  dilution.  First  one  would  taste  and 
find  the  compound  too  weak,  so  that  more 
cognac  had  to  be  added.  Then  another 
would  pronounce  it  too  strong,  and  the 
addition  of  seltzer  water  was  the  conse- 
quence. More  than  once  the  chancel- 
lor, hard  to  please,  refused  to  drink  the 
draught  so  carefully  prepared,  and  one  of 
the  solemn  group  had  to  drain  the  glass, 
so  that  the  blending  operation  mig-ht  begin 
again.  Probably  a  dozen  and  a  half  small 
glasses  were  handed  to  Prince  Bismarck 
full  and  removed  from  his  bench  empty, 
before  all  had  been  said  that  was  in  the 
great  statesman's  mind.  That  was  a  high 
record  to  reach,  but  then  the  occasion  was 
a  momentous  one,  and  the  chancellor's 
throat  was  unusually  troublesome. 

Such  are  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Prince  Bismarck's  speech-making.  He 
dislikes  the  title  of  orator,  yet  tried  by 
other  and  more  generally  recognized  can- 
ons than  his  own  —  which  make  the  orator 
a  mere  windbag  and  word-juggler  — he  is 
an  orator  of  undoubted  power.  Not  a  few 
of  the  men  who  have  earned  Meh  rhetor- 
ical reputations  in  the  British  rfouse  of 
Commons  during  the  last  half  century 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  possessed 
the  voice  of  Germany's  chancellor,  defec* 
tive  as  it  unquestionably  is,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  ot  them  have  deliv- 
ered greater  speeches,  speeches  fuller  of 
weighty  words  {inhaltsvolUry  as  the  Ger^ 
mans  say),  more  polished,  more  telling, 
more  bearable  and  readable,  and  indicat- 
ing a  greater  scope  of  political  knowledge, 
keener  insight,  and  wider  culture  in  Sie 
speaker.  Will  Prince  Bismarck's  speeches 
live  after  him  ?  Not,  perhaps,  as  models 
of  rhetoric;  ^et  his  orations  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  wit  and  wisdom,  for  which  p» 
terity  will  long  be  grateful.  That  Bis- 
marck is  a  master  of  phrases,  is  proved 
by  a  multitude  of  expressions  given  by 
him  to  pohtical  life,  and  now  become  in^ 
ternational  property,  such  as  the  txokOOM 
*' blood  and  iron,''  **  Catilinarian  ez]t^ 
ences,'*  "  honest  broker,'*  "  policy  of  free 
hand,"  ''Do  ut  des,'' '' Biatt  possidmiu^ 
and  the  unlucky  invocation  of  Canossa 
memories.  Take,  liowever,  a  few  of 
his  political  aphorisms.  "  Compromise  is 
'  everywhere  the  basis  of  const! tutional 
'  life.  "  If  a  man  can  make  promises  he 
;  is  sure  to  be  elected."  **  A  great  State  is 
'  not  to  be  ruled  according  to  party  views." 
:  **  It  is  with  governments  and  their  liberal- 
ism as  with  ladies  :  the  youneest  always 
pleases  best."  "  He  who  has  his  hand 
the  money-bag  has  the  power.*'    * 
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dom  is  a  luxury  which  every  man  cannot 
allow  himself,"  "Every  State  must  rec- 
ognize that  its  peace  and  security  rest  on 
its  own  sword."  **ln  a  year  and  a  half 
much  evil  may  be  done,  but  not  much 
good."  "One  is  willing  enough  to  be 
protected,  but  not  to  pay  for  the  protec- 
tion." *'  A  peace  never  fulfils  all  wishes, 
and  is  never  just  to  all  rights."  "  Let  us 
learn  to  respect  fidelity  to  conviction  in 
opponents."  "In  European  disputes, 
when  no  competent  court  of  appeal  exists, 
right  is  only  to  be  enforced  by  the  bay- 
onet." "  There  are  plenty  of  candidates 
for  the  chancellorship,  because  it  is  such 
an  easy  post  to  fill." 

These  are  only  samples  of  the  proverb- 
ial philosophy  or  which  Prince  Bismarck's 
Parliamentary  speeches  are  full.  What 
especially  distinguishes  his  sententious 
utterances  is  their  palpable  spontaneity. 
Some  of  his  wisest,  wittiest,  and  weighti- 
est sayings  have  owed  their  origin  to  sud- 
den inspiration  prompted  by  the  irrespon- 
sible ejaculations  of  dissentient  hearers  or 
the  dialectic  slips  of  opponents  in  debate. 


From  Blackwood's  Mafl:aatne. 
MARY  STUART  IN  SCOTLAND. 

THE  CONSPIRACIES  OF  THE  NOBLES. 

I. 
RIZZIO. 

From  the  time  of  the  Run-about-Raid 
—  as  Moray's  rising  was  named  —  till 
Mary's  faction  on  Maitland's  death  was 
finally  stamped  out,  the  history  of  Scotland 
is  hopelessly  monotonous.  Tne  persistent 
efforts  of  Cecil  and  Knox  to  discredit  the 
queen  were  ultimately  attended  with  suc- 
cess, though  Mary's  power  of  recovery 
was  really  surprising.  The  contest,  in- 
deed, was  not  so  unequal  as  it  might 
seem;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
till  the  very  last,  the  mass  of  the  Scottish 
people  were  warmly  attached  to  their 
sovereign.  Unhappily  for  her  cause  the 
political  force  of  the  country  was  prac- 
tically concentrated  in  **  Fite  and  the 
Lothians."  The  Fife  gentry,  the  Lothian 
burghers,  were  stout  soldiers  as  well  as 
ardent  "professors," and  a  summons  from 
Moray  and  Morton  could  bring  together  a 
couple  of  thousand  men  "weill  bodin  in 
fcir  of  war  "  in  eight-and-forty  hours.  It 
was  England,  however,  that  turned  the 
scale  against  Mary.  Without  the  aid  of 
Cecil,  Moray  and  Morton  would  unques- 
tionably have  failed.    There  is  abundance 


of  evidence  to  show  that  Knox  and  his 
friends  were  acutely  conscious  that  out- 
side a  narrow  area  they  had  a  scanty  fol- 
lowing, A  wide  democratic  franchise 
would  probably  have  arrested  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed 
that,  had  the  Scots  been  left  to  fight  it  out 
among  themselves,  Mary  would  have  been 
queen  till  she  died.  Maitland  was  devoted 
to  his  mistress ;  but  knowing  that  with 
England  actively  hostile,  her  ultimate  suc- 
cess was  impossible,  he  strove  to  disarm 
its  hostility.  He  would  have  welcomed 
the  closest  union ;  but  when  friendliness 
was  no  longer  to  be  looked  for,  he  only 
asked  to  be  let  alone. 

The  historian  should  as  far  as  possible 
keep  his  mind  clear  of  theories ;  but  the 
historian  who  recognizes  in  the  Run-about- 
Raid,  the  Rizzio  murder,  the  Darnley 
murder,  the  Bothwell  catastrophe,  a  uni- 
formity of  motive  —  the  animosity  of  Knox 
and  the  duplicity  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as 
the  indiscretion  of  Mary  —  will  be  able  to 
maintain  his  thesis  by  many  cogent  argu- 
ments. 

While  the  virulence  of  Knox  was  mainly 
polemical,  Cecil's  hostility  was  serious 
and  statesmanlike.  An  English  minister 
was  entitled  to  hold  that,  wnile  the  wave 
of  Conservative  reaction  was  sweeping 
over  Europe,  Mary  was  a  constant  danger 
to  England.  It  is  the  methods  of  the  En* 
glish  government  that  are  fairly  open  to 
criticism.  We  hear  enough  of  Mary's 
bad  faith  ;  but  Mary's  bad  faith  was  pel- 
lucid candor  when  compared  with  the 
rank  dishonesty  of  her  cousin.  Hardly, 
indeed,  in  the  whole  annals  of  diplomacy 
can  a  parallel  be  found  for  the  unblushing 
mendacity  of  Elizabeth. 

Maitland  was  not  easily  discouraged; 
but  he  was  ill  at  ease  after  the  Lennox 
marriage.  He  was  not  misled  by  Mary's 
rapid  progress  and  brilliant  peremptori- 
ness.  She  had  spoken  with  the  spirit  of 
a  queen  ;  neither  France  nor  England,  she 
had  declared,  should  come  between  her 
and  her  revolted  subjects;  and  he  could 
not  but  admire  the  force  and  independence 
of  her  bearing.  But  it  was  not  diplomacy. 
He  knew  that  on  these  lines  no  solid  or 
permanent  success  was  to  be  looked  for. 
Mary  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  hu" 
miliating  her  formidable  rival ;  had  she 
been  discreet  she  would  have  held  her 
tongue,  and  preserved,  while  she  went  her 
own  way,  a  show  of  amity  with  England. 
But  she  was  a  woman  —  an  angry  woman 
—  with  weak  and  evil  counsellors  at  her 
side.  It  appeared  only  too  probable  that 
Darnley  and  Rizzio  between  them  would 
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drive  Elizabeth,  irresolute  as  she  was,  into 
active  intervention.  Maitland  looked  on 
anxiously ;  but  the  queen  was  still  cold 
and  suspicious.  It  was  alleged  that  he 
was  well  affected  to  the  rebels.  Letters 
came  to  him  from  Moray.  So,  though  he 
continued  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Privy  Council,  his  advice  was  seldom 
asked.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Randolph 
wrote :  "  My  old  friend  Lethington  has 
leisure  to  make  love ;  and  in  the  end,  I 
believe,  as  wise  as  he  is,  he  will  show 
himself  a  very  fool  and  stark  staring  mad." 
(Whether  it  was  love  or  politics  that  was 
to  drive  him  out  of  his  senses,  does  not 
clearly  appear.)  When  Tamworth  went 
down  to  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Run- 
about-Raid, Maitland,  however,  was  still 
in  close  attendance  upon  the  queen. 
Mary  gave  him  permission  to  see  the  En- 
glish envoy,  to  whom  he  spoke  with  his 
usual  frankness.  **  Upon  Sunday  last,  at 
night,''  Tamworth  wrote,  "  I  arrived  here 
in  Edinburgh,  very  weary  by  reason  of  a 
number  of  evil  horses  that  I  found  by  the 
way.  The  next  day  I  reposed  myself,  as 
well  to  consider  upon  those  matters  com- 
mitted to  my  charge,  as  by  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Randolph  to  talk  with  the  Lord  of 
Lethington,  who  durst  not  have  to  do  with 
us,  until  such  time  as  he  knew  the  Queen 
his  mistress's  pleasure.  Having  obtained 
leave  of  her  Grace,  he  came  to  us,  with 
whom  he  could  not  have  so  much  talk  as 
we  desired;  but  thus  much  in  effect  by 
him  we  did  understand,  that  there  was 
very  little  hope  of  any  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Queen  and  the  Earl  of  Moray. 
By  him  also  do  we  find  that  so  great  mat- 
ter of  misliking  hath  proceeded  from  the 
Queen,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  Lord  Darn- 
ley  towards  the  noblemen  of  this  country, 
that  there  is  entered  such  a  hatred  into 
their  hearts,  and  such  mistrust,"  that  no 
communication  was  possible.  "She  re- 
maineth  always  in  mind  to  pursue  them 
to  the  uttermost."  This  was  in  August; 
throughout  the  winter  Maitland  remained 
at  his  post  —  ill  at  ease,  as  I  have  said  ; 
ret  it  is  clear  from  the  terms  of  the  letter 
le  wrote  to  Cecil  early  in  1566,  that  he 
had  begun  to  hope  that  more  friendly  re- 
lations were  being  established,  *'  I  was 
glad  to  understand  by  your  letter  sent  to 
me  with  our  herald,  your  good  continuance 
in  your  accustomed  disposition  to  nourish 
amity  betwixt  the  two  Queens  and  Realms. 
I  am  assured  there  is  no  amity  so  profit- 
able for  both  ;  as  also,  if  any  breach  come 
at  any  time  (which  God  forbid),  it  shall  be 
most  dangerous  to  both.  And  therefore, 
happy  may  the  Ministers  be  accounted, 
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who  shall  have  credit  to  do  good  offices 
betwixt  them.  I  am  sorry  that  any  occap 
sion  to  the  contrary  has  been  thought  to 
have  fallen  out.  Yet,  praised  be  God, 
nothing  is  on  either  part  so  far  past,  but 
all  may  be  reduced  to  the  former  estate  if 
the  right  way  be  taken.  Marry,  I  see  do 
certain  way  unless  we  chop  at  the  very 
root ;  you  tcnow  where  it  lieth,  and  so  far 
as  my  judgment  can  reach,  the  sooner  all 
things  be  packed  up,  the  less  danger  there 
is  ofany  inconveniences.  The  bearer  can 
declare  to  ^ou  my  opinion,  whom  I  pray 
you  to  credit.  This  letter  shall  only  serve 
as  a  ga^e  of  mv  correspondence  to  3rour 
disposition  in  all  things  that  may  tend  to 
quiet  the  two  Realms,  and  unite  the  two 
Queens  in  perfect  accord.  As  occasion 
shall  serve,  1  will  make  you  overtures  to 
that  end,  desiring  you  to  do  the  like  unto 
me ;  and  by  that  means  renew  our  old 
intelligence,  which  shall  bring  forth  fruit 
when  It  shall  please  God  to  prosper  our 
counsels.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  omit 
no  lawful  means,  and  remit  the  success  to 
Him  who  hath  their  hearts  in  His  hand, 
and  shall  move  them  as  pleaseth  Hinu 
Many  considerations  do  move  me  to  write 
thus  earnestly,  which  I  am  assured  jrour* 
self  will  approve.    So  I  take  my  leave.*' 

So  much  for  Maitland.  The  other  act* 
ors  in  what  was  rapidly  becoming  a 
strangely  exciting  and  tragic  story  were 
widely  distributed  and  variously  occupied. 
Moray  and  his  friends  were  in  England; 
Morton  and  Ruthven,  who  had  fallen 
away  from  them,  were  with  the  court ;  so 
were  the  nobles  personally  and  politicallr 
attached  to  the  queen,  —  Huntiy,  Athoi, 
Bothwell,  Sutherland,  Caithness.  Knox 
had  ventured  to  remain  in  Edinbureb^aiid 
preached  occasionally  in  St.  Giles^  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  1565  Dander 
and  Rizzio  had  ceased  to  be  allies ;  dad 
Rizzio,  as  the  onlv  official  at  Holyrood 
who  could  conduct  ner  foreign  correspond* 
ence,  was  becoming  indispensable  to  die 
queen.  There  had  been  rumors  of  contefr 
tion  between  husband  and  wife,  —  amMh 
tium  ira^  as  Randolph  said,  —  and  the 
feeble  and  petted  lad,  who  owed  every* 
thing  to  Mary,  was  already  plotting  against 
her.  It  was  also  rumored  —  before  the 
year  was  out,  indeed,  it  was  widely  known 
—  that  in  a  few  months  Mary  would  be  a 
mother. 

When  Moray  was  driven  across  the 
Border,  the  revolutionary  faction  lad 
been  foiled  for  the  moment.  But  with 
Moray  at  Newcastle,  Cecil  at  Westmins- 
ter, Morton  at  Holyrood,  and  Knox  in  SL 
Gileses,  there  was  plenty  of  explosive 
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terial  about.  No  experienced  statesman, 
no  friend  of  orderly  government,  could 
venture  to  hope  that  the  clouds  had  been 
finally  dispersed.  The  storm  had  failed 
to  clear  the  sky  ;  the  air  was  still  charged 
with  electricity.  The  stress  of  the  polit- 
ical situation  indeed  might  not  inaptly 
have  been  described  in  the  words  of  the 
great  English  poet;  for  though  **  the  van- 
ward  clouds  of  evil  days  had  spent  their 
malice,"  yet 

The  sullen  rear 
Was  with  its  stored  thunder  laboring  up. 

Moray's  idle  during  his  exile  was  not 
one  that  any  man  of  spirit  would  have 
cared  to  play.  There  are  scenes  of  broad 
burlesque  in  "  Lear  "  and  "  Macbeth  ;  " 
and  the  tragedy  which  was  so  close  at 
hand  was  preceded  by  a  farce,  in  which 
the  clown's  part  was  taken  by  Moray.  The 
ambassadors  of  the  Catholic  powers  had 
not  hesitated  to  accuse  the  English  queen 
to  her  face  of  fomenting  civil  war  in  Scot- 
land. The  ill  success  of  the  rebels  had 
by  this  time  dismayed  Elizabeth;  and 
when  Moray  came  to  London  to  remind 
her  of  her  engagements,  she  induced  him 
to  declare  on  his  knees,  in  the  presence  of 
the  ambassadors,  that  she  had  given  the 
Lords  no  encouragement.  **  But  unto  my 
Lord  of  Moray,  she  said,  Now  you  have 
told  the  truth,  for  neither  did  I,  nor  any  in 
my  name,  stiryou  up  against  your  Queen. 
For  your  abominable  treason  may  serve 
for  example  to  my  own  subjects  to  rebel 
against  me.  Therefore  get  you  out  of  my 
presence,  —  you  are  but  unworthy  trait- 
ors.'' Elizabeth's  transcendent  mendacity 
rose  at  intervals  into  genius  ;  and  on  this 
occasion  she  outshone  herself.  But  if 
Elizabeth  lied,  as  was  her  habit  —  what  is 
to  be  said  for  Moray?  Elizabeth  was  not 
a  "professor; "  she  sneered  at  Cecil  and 
**  his  brothers  in  Christ ;  "  but  Moray  was 
the  leader  of  the  "  precise  Protestants," 
and  the  austere  propriety  of  his  life  and 
conversation  had  supplied  a  text  for  many 
a  fervid  discourse.  The  interview  with 
Elizabeth  was  bad  enough  —  one  would 
have  fancied  that  he  could  not  have  fallen 
further  —  yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mel- 
ville, there  was  a  lower  depth  which  Mo- 
ray had  yet  to  sound.  "  Rizzia  appeared 
also  to  have  been  gained.  My  Lord  Mo- 
ray had  sued  to  him  very  earnestly,  and 
more  humbly  than  coula  have  been  be- 
lieved, with  the  present  of  a  fair  diamond 
enclosed  within  a  letter,  full  of  repentance 
and  fair  promises  from  that  time  forth  to 
be  his  friend  and  protector."  HOw  these 
"  promises  "  were  kept  will  appear  imme- 


diately;  but  anything  more  meanly  abject 
than  Moray's  bearing  when  overtaken  by 
evil  fortune  it  is  surely  difficult  to  imag- 
ine. 

.  But  though  Moray  was  disowned  in 
public,  the  English  ministers,  whose  hos- 
tility to  Mary  had  not  been  disarmed,  was 
in  fact  keener  than  ever,  were  in  close  and 
constant  communication  with  the  exiled 
lords.  Before  the  new  year  was  far  ad- 
vanced, Elizabeth,  recovering  from  her 
panic,  had  urged  Mary  to  pardon  the  no- 
blemen whose  excessive  zeal  for  religion 
had  led  them  astray.  Mary  would  proba- 
bly have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these  some- 
what dictatorial  entreaties,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  Moray  was  concerned;  for  the 
ingratitude  of  her  brother  had  stung  her 
to  the  quick.  She  had  replied  with  spirit 
to  Elizabeth's  remonstrances  at  a  far  more 
critical  period;  the  hypocritical  pretences 
of  the  English  ministers  had  then  been 
ruthlessly  exposed  ;  and  we  may  be  toler- 
ably sure  that  now,  when  her  enemies  had 
been  scattered  like  chaff,  her  answer 
would  have  been  not  less  incisive.  But 
the  letters  were  never  delivered ;  Bedford 
detained  them  at  Berwick  on  the  ground 
that  "a  matter  of  no  small  consequence 
was  intended  in  Scotland,"  by  means 
whereof,  he  explained,  the  banisned  lords 
would  be  brought  home  "  without  further 
suit  from  Elizabeth." 

The  "  matter  of  no  small  consequence  " 
was  the  plot  which  ended  in  the  murder  of 
Rizzio  and  the  return  of  Moray.  Though 
Morton  and  Ruthven,  who  were  closely 
related  to  Darnley,  had  fallen  away  from 
Moray  when  he  appeared  in  the  field 
against  his  sister,  the  friendly  intimacy 
which  had*  previously  existed  between 
them  had  been  only  temporarily  suspend- 
ed. The  division  was  accidental;  the 
differences  were  superficial ;  there  was  no 
reason,  apart  from  Darnley,  why  the  old 
allies  —  Knox  and  Moray  and  Morton  and 
Ruthven  —  should  not  shake  hands,  and 
be  friends  again. 

The  earlier  historians  of  Scotland  were 
only  permitted  to  call  a  spade  a  spade 
when  no  reflection  on  Knox  and  his 
friends  was  intended.  A  fairer  estimate 
is  now  possible ;  and  it  will  be  admitted 
by  not  a  few  that  MorayV  conduct  at  this 
juncture  was  singularly  base.  We  have 
seen  that  he  had  perjured  himself  to  sat- 
isfy Elizabeth,  and  had  pled  with  Rizzio 
for  pardon.  But  these  were  comparatively 
venial  offences,  —  matters  of  taste,  so  to 
speak,  where  private  inclination  might  be 
consulted.  The  broad  earldom  of  Moray, 
which  a  year  before  had  cost  him  the 
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friendship  of  Knox,  was  in  jeopardy,  and  ' 
the  temptation  to  retain  it  by  any  means  i 
"fair  or  foul"  was  probably  irresistible.! 
Yet  what  he  now  did,  justified  though  it 
has  been  by  those  who  maintain  that  Mo- 
ray, like  Arthur,  was  a  stainless  gentle- 
man, well-nigh  exceeds  belief.  He  had 
risen  in  arms  against  his  sister  —  he  had 
shaken  her  throne  —  because  she  had 
elected  to  marry  Darnley.  He  returned 
to  make  Darnley  kinjj,  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  between 
these  singular  allies  were  reduced  to  writ- 
ing, in  accordance  with  the  fiishion  of  an 
age  which  combined  lawless  violence  with 
legal  pedantry.  These  are  the  articles  of 
the  "band '' which  Moray  signed:  "The 
Earl  of  Moray  shall  become  a  true  subject 
and  faithful  servant  to  the  noble  and 
mighty  Prince  Henry,  King  of  Scotland, 
—  shall  be  the  friend  of  his  friends  and 
the  enemy  of  his  enemies.  He  shall  at 
the  first  Parliament  after  his  return  grant, 
give  and  ordain  the  Matrimonial  Crown  to 
the  said  noble  Prince  all  the  days  of  his 
life.  He  shall  fortify  and  maintain  the 
said  noble  Prince  in  his  just  title  to  the 
Crown  of  Scotland,  failing  of  succession  of 
our  Sovereign  Lady,  and  shall  justify  and 
set  forward  the  same  to  the  uttermost. 
And  as  he  has  become  true  subject  to  the 
said  noble  Prince,  so  shall  he  not  spare 
life  or  limb  insetting  forward  all  that  may 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  his  honor. 
Darnley  on  his  side  undertook  that  Moray 
and  his  "  complices  "  should  be  recalled  to 
Scotland ;  that  their  treason  should  be 
forgiven ;  and  that  the  Acts  of  the  Estates 
by  which  their  honors  and  estates  were  to 
be  forfeited  should  be  immediately  with- 
drawn. 

A  more  shameful  bargain  was  never 
struck.  The  fanatical  passion  of  Knox 
may  be  held  to  excuse  his  complicity. 
The  chosen  people  had  no  scruple  in  put- 
ting the  unpopular  favorite  of  an  idola- 
trous ruler  to  death,  and  Mary  was  the 
Jezebel  of  the  Reformer's  disordered  im- 
agination. For  the  cold  and  scrupulous 
Moray  no  such  apology  can  be  found. 
Had  it  not  been  established  by  indisputa- 
ble evidence,  the  allegation  that  the  vir 
pietate  gravis  of  the  "precise  Protes- 
tants "  of  Scotland  was  ready  to  cement  in 
Kizzio's  blood  an  alliance  with  Darnley, 
would  have  been  deemed  incredible. 

The  assassination  of  Rizzio,  the  return 
of  Moray,  the  proclamation   of   Darnley,  | 
were  only  the  accidents  of  the  conspiracy. ' 
The  plot  had  a  wider  scope.     It  was  un- 
questionably directed  against  the  queen 
herself.     Had   Mary  and   Darnley  been 


captured  as  they  hurried  past  Kinrosi 
during  the  previous  summer,  the  queen, 
it  is  known,  would  have  been  imprisoned 
in  Lochleven.  Since  then  the  situation 
had  been  materially  modified.  Mary  was 
now  within  a  few  months  of  her  confine- 
ment. The  probability  that  a  violent  men* 
tal  or  physical  shock  would  be  attended 
with  serious  consequences,  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  her  deatli,  cannot  nave  been 
absent  from  the  minds  of  the  conspirators. 
Randolph's  sinister  auguries  were  like 
enough  to  be  realized.  "  I  know  that 
there  are  practices  in  hand  contrived  be- 
tween the  father  and  the  son  to  come  by 
the  Crown  against  her  will.  I  know  that 
if  that  take  effect  which  is  intended,  David 
shall  have  his  throat  cut  within  these  ten 
days.  Many  things  grievouser  and  worse 
than  these  are  brought  to  my  ears,  yea,  of 
things  intended  against  her  own  person, 
which  because  I  think  it  better  to  keep 
secret  than  write  to  .Mr.  Secretary,  I  speak 
of  them  but  now  to  your  Lordship."  What 
then  would  follow  t  Chatelherault  was  in 
exile;  Darnley  was  incapable  of  govern* 
ing.  Cordially  supported  by  Elizabeth, 
Moray  was  sure  to  become  a  formidable 
candidate  for  the  throne.  Cecil  had  said 
years  before  that  the  lord  James  was  like 
to  be  a  king  soon  ;  and  —  Mary  once  oat 
of  the  way  —  a  parliament  filled  with 
fanatical  partisans  would  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  finding  that  he  was  legitimate. 

These  then  were  the  confederates.  Mo- 
ray and  his  companions  at  Newcasde, 
Bedford  and  Randolph,  the  aj^ents  of 
Elizabeth,  at  Berwick,  Morton,  Ruthven, 
and  Knox  at  Edinburgh,  were  leagued 
with  the  worthless  Darnley  and  the  un- 
grateful Lennox.  There  was  little  delay. 
They  did  not  linger  over  their  work.  Bvtbe 
6th  of  March  the  preliminaries  had  oeen 
completed.  The  capital  was  filled  with  the 
angry  zealots  of  the  Congregation.  Ju^ 
cial  precedents  selected  from  the  bloodiest 
passages  of  Hebrew  history  had  fanned 
their  fanaticism  into  a  flame.  During  a 
week  of  fasting  and  humiliation  theynad 
fed  upon  the  atrocities  recorded  in  the 
earlier  books  of  the  Bible.  These  grin 
enthusiasts  streaming  out  into  the  Hi^ 
Street  from  the  great  church  where  Knox 
had  told  them  how  Oreb  and  Zeeb  had  been 
slain,  how  the  Benjamites  had  been  cut  oft 
how  Haman  had  been  hanged,  were  in  the 
mood  for  murder.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
week  in  the  winter  twilight  two  hundred 
armed  men  wearing  the  livery  of  Morton 
and  Lindsay  surrounded  the  palace.  The 
attack  being  utterlv  unexpected  there  was 
no  resistance.    The  gates   were   dosed 
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and  barred  ;  the  courtyard  was  occupied  ; 
while  Ruthven  with  some  score  of  his 
friends,  guided  by  Darnley,  stole  noise- 
lessly up  the  narrow  stair  which  led  to  the 
private  apartments  of  the  queen.  It  was 
about  seven  o'clock  —  Mary  was  at  sup- 
per. Darnley  entered  first ;  but  he  had 
hardly  uttered  a  word  when  the  queen 
looking  up  beheld  a  ghastly  apparition  at 
the  open  door, —  Ruthven  in  complete 
armor,  but  pale  and  emaciated,  for  he  was 
suffering  from  mortal  illness,  and  had 
risen  from  his  death-bed  to  direct  the  mur- 
der, —  the  man  whom  with  a  true  instinct 
she  had  always  loathed.  "The  Queen 
cannot  abide  him,  and  all  men  hate  him." 

Of  the  miserable  tragedy  which  fol- 
lowed enough  has  been  written.  The 
outraged  queen  standing  undauntedly  be- 
fore the  craven  creature  who  clung  in 
abject  terror  to  the  skirt  of  her  robe,  and 
whose  worst  crime  had  been  his  devotion 
to  herself  —  the  brief  unseemly  scuffle  in 
almost  absolute  darkness,  for  the  table 
wnth  the  lights  had  been  overturned,  and 
the  Countess  of  Argyle  had  picked  up  a 
single  taper — Mary  dragged  aside  by 
Ruthven,  and  thrust  roughly  into  Darn- 
ley's  arms  —  the  victim  hustled  across  the 
floor — the  shrill  cry  for  mercy  — the 
clash  of  arms  on  the  stair-head ;  it  is  a 
lurid  picture  never  to  be  forgotten.  Ruth- 
ven was  the  leading  actor;  and  there  are 
some  sentences  in  his  curiously  unimpas- 
sioned  narrative  which  are  yet  startlingly 
vivid. 

'*  Then  her  Majesty  rose  upon  her  feet, 
and  stood  before  David,  he  holding  her 
Majesty  by  the  plates  of  her  gown,  lean- 
ing back  over  the  window,  his  dagger 
drawn  in  his  hand;  and  one  of  the  cham- 
ber began  to  lay  hands  on  the  Lord  Ruth- 
ven, none  of  the  King's  party  being  there 
present.  Then  the  said  Lord  Ruthven 
pulled  out  his  dagger,  and  defended  him- 
self until  more  came  in,  and  said  to  them. 
Lay  no  hands  on  me,  for  I  will  not  be 
handled.  At  the  coming  in  of  the  others 
the  Lord  Ruthven  put  up  his  dagger;  and 
with  the  rushing  in  of  men,  the  board  fell 
to  the  wall,  meat  and  candles  being  there- 
on, and  the  Lady  of  Argile  took  one  of 
the  candles  in  her  hand.  At  the  same 
instant  the  Lord  Ruthven  took  the  Queen 
in  his  arms,  and  put  her  into  the  King's 
arms,  beseeching  her  Majesty  not  to  be 
afraid ;  and  assured  her  that  all  that  was 
done  was  the  King's  own  deed."  Then 
after  David  had  been  dragged  away,  "the 
said  Lord  Ruthven  being  sore  felled  with 
his  sickness  and  wearied  with  his  travel, 
desired  her  Majesty's  pardon  to  sit  down, 


and  called  for  drink  for  God's  sake ;  so  a 
Frenchman  brought  him  a  cup  of  wine, 
and  after  he  drank,  her  Majesty  began  to 
rail  at  him,  saying,  Is  this  your  sickness? 
He  answered,  God  forbid  your  Majesty 
had  such  a  sickness.  Then  the  Queen 
said,  if  she  died  of  her  child  or  her  Com- 
monweal perished,  she  would  leave  the 
revenge  to  her  friends  to  be  taken  of  the 
Lord  Ruthven  and  his  posterity."  At  last 
she  broke  down.  **  Then  the  Lord  Ruth- 
ven perceiving  that  her  Majesty  was  very 
sick,  he  said  to  the  King  it  was  best  to 
take  leave  of  her  Majesty,  that  she  might 
take  her  rest."  So  they  left  her  with  her 
ladies  and  gentlewomen.  "  The  gates  be- 
ing locked,  the  King  being  in  his  bed,  the 
Queen  walking  in  her  chamber,  the  Lord 
Ruthven  took  charge  of  the  lower  gate 
and  the  privy  passages;  and  David  was 
thrown  down  the  stairs  from  the  Palace 
where  he  was  slain,  and  brought  to  the 
Porter's  lodge,  who  taking  off  his  clothes, 
said.  This  was  his  destiny.  For  upon  this 
chest  was  his  first  bed  when  he  came  to 
this  place,  and  now  he  lieth  a  very  niggard 
and  misknown  knave.  The  King's  dagger 
was  found  sticking  in  his  side.  The 
Queen  enquired  at  the  King  where  his 
dagger  was  ?  who  answered,  that  he  wist 
not  well.  Well,  said  the  Queen,  it  will  be 
known  hereafter." 

Was  Maitland  one  of  the  conspirators? 
Was  he  directly  or  indirectly  implicated 
in  the  plot?  Tne  allegation  of  his  com- 
plicity, so  far  as  I  can  judge,  rests  upon 
circumstantial  evidence  only.  His  name 
is  included  in  Randolph's  list  of  the  con- 
federates ;  and  Darnley  assured  Mary  that 
her  secretary  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  conduct  of  the  plot.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Ruthven ;  he  was  the  friend  of 
Moray.  He  disliked  and  suspected  Riz- 
zio,  who  was  his  political,  if  not  his  per- 
sonal, rival.  Rizzio,  he  knew,  was  doing 
what  he  could  to  embitter  the  relations 
between  the  queens.  The  English  alli- 
ance (his  own  handiwork)  had  been  put  in 
peril;  but  if  the  Italian  secretary  were 
removed,  the  danger  might  be  averted. 
There  is  an  enigmatical  and  ambiguous- 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  Cecil,  in  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  some  radical  cure  is  not 
obscurely  hinted  at.  When  he  declared 
that  there  was  no  certain  way  unless  they 
chopped  at  the  root,  had  Maitland  the 
violent  removal  of  Rizzio  in  view?  It 
need  not  surprise  us,  in  short,  that  grave 
suspicion  should  have  attached  to  him. 
Circumstanced  as  he  was,  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  he  should  have  escaped  suspi- 
cion. 
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Yet  when  carefully  considered,  the  evi- 
dence is  not  conclusive.  There  are  sev- 
eral circumstances  (whose  cumulative 
value  is  considerable)  which  tend  to  dis- 
place the  presumption.  Randolph,  who 
was  at  Berwick,  had  for  some  months 
been  writing  rather  wildly  about  Scotch 
affairs;  and  Darnley*s  testimony  is  abso- 
lutely worthless.  His  unfriendliness  to 
Maitland  was  notorious  ;  he  appears  to 
have  lost  no  opportunity  of  turning  Mary 
against  her  most  capable  minister.  We 
are  expressly  told  that  the  queen  was 
always  well  disposed  to  Maitland,  and 
that,  but  for  Darnley,  no  unkindness  would 
have  arisen  between  him  and  his  mistress. 
He  did  not  sign  the  "bands"  to  which 
Darnley,  Morton,  and  Moray  were  parties. 
His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Privy 
Council  order  of  19th  March,  nor  in  the 
subsequent  order  of  8th  June;  both  of 
which  were  directed  against  the  persons 
accessory  to  Rizzio's  slaughter.  The  omis- 
sion cannot  have  been  accidental ;  for  the 
lists  contain  upwards  of  one  hundred 
names,  and  are  obviously  exhaustive.  As 
his  name  was  not  included,  the  incrimi- 
nating evidence,  to  say  the  least,  must 
have  been  considered  defective.  A  de- 
tailed account  of  tlie  whole  affair  was  sent 
by  Mary  on  2d  April  to  her  ambassador 
in  France ;  but  she  makes  no  mention  of 
Lethington.  It  mav  be  said  that  these 
omissions  go  merely  to  show  that  Mait- 
land, like  Knox,  was  not  actively  engaged 
in  the  murder.  But  the  curious  narrative 
by  Ruthvcn  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
and  which  is  unquestionably  authentic, 
contains  several  allusions  to  "the  secre- 
tary," which  could  hardly  have  been  intro- 
duced had  the  secretary  been  engaged. 
Athol,  Bothwell,  and  Huntly  were  m  the 
palace ;  but  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
plot;  and  Ruthven  leads  the  reader  to 
infer  that  Maitland,  who  was  extremely 
intimate  with  Athol  (Athol  having  married 
a  Fleming),  was  just  as  ignorant.  Ruth- 
ven was  in  the  act  of  assuring  Mary  that 
"if  anything  be  done  this  night  which 
your  Majesty  mislikes,  the  King  your  hus- 
band and  none  of  us  is  in  the  wyte,"  when 
Gray  knocked  at  the  door.  "  At  this  in- 
stant Gray  knocked  fast  at  the  Queen\s 
door,  declaring  that  the  Earls  of  Huntly, 
Athol,  Botliwell,  Caithness,  and  Suther- 
land, the  Lords  Fleming,  Livingston,  ///^ 
Secretary^  and  Tullibardine  the  Comp- 1 
troUer,  with  their  officers  and  servants, : 
were  lighting  in  the  close  against  the  Earl  | 
Morton  and  his  company,  being  on  the  i 
King's  part."  Ruthven  hurried  down  to 
urge  the  loyal  noblemen  (who  before  he  1 
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arrived  had  been  driven  back  by  Morton) 
to  keep  the  peace ;  and  after  having  suc- 
ceeded in  pacifying  Huntly  and  Bothwell 
he  went  on  to  Atnors  room,  and  "  found 
with  the  said  Earl,  the  Comptroller,  tki 
Secretary y  James  Balfour,  and  divers  oth- 
ers."   After  a  protracted  interview,  Athol 
"  perceiving  all  to  be  the  King's  own  do- 
ing, desired  Ruthven  to  go  to  the  King,  and 
obtain  leave  for  him  to  pass  into  his  own 
country,  with  them  that  wen  then  in  the 
chamber  with  him^^    Ruthven  conveved 
the  message  to   Darnley;  and    Darnley, 
after  seeing  Athol,  very  unwillingly  gave 
the  desired  permission,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  earl  would  return  whenever  he 
was  required  bv  the  queen.    "And  the 
Earl  took  his  Jeave,  and  passed  to  his 
chamber;  for  he  made  him  ready,  and  in 
his  company  the  Earls  of  Sutherland  and 
Caithness,  the  Master  of  Caithness,  the 
Secretary  and   Comptroller,   with  divert 
others.'*    It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
narrative  with  guilty  knowledge  on  Mait^ 
land's  part.   Ruthven  was  the  prime  mover 
in  the  plot ;  and  if  Maitland  had  been  an 
accomplice  Ruthven  would   hardly  have 
represented  him  "as  fighting  in  the  dose 
against  the  Earl  of  Morton."    Another 
not  unimportant  piece  of  evidence  is  found 
in    Robert   Mellville's    letter  written  on 
22nd  October  of  the  same  year.     Darnley, 
it  appears,  had  continued  to  accuse  Mait- 
land ;  and  his  persistency  had  forced  Mary 
to  make  some  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the 
accusations.    "The  King  cannot  obtain 
such  things  as  he  seeks ;  to  wit,  such  per^ 
sons  as  the  Secretary^  the  Justice-Clerk, 
and  Clerk-Register,  to  be  put  out  of  their 
office,  —  alleging  that  they  were  guilty  dL 
this  last  odious  fact,  whereof  the  Qmttm^s 
Majesty  hath  taken  trial  ami  finds  ikem 
not  guilty   therein^     Buchanan's  testi> 
mony  is  to  the   same    effect.      Thourii 
"chiefest  enemy  to  David  after  the  Kinn 
grace,"  yet  not  being  "advertisit  by  ne 
Lords  "  of  their  enterprise,  Maitland  took 
no    part   in    the   murder.     But   be   was 
"suspected  of  the  Queen,"  and  he  '^fled 
with  the  others."    Melville  adds  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  his  life.    "That  sane 
night  the  Earl  of  Athol,  the  Laird  of  Ttal* 
libardine,  and  Secretary  Lethington  wen 
permitted  to  retire  themselves  out  of  the 
palace,  and  were  in  great  fear  of  their 
ives. 

It  has  been  constantly  assumed  that 
Lethington  was  an  actor  in  the  Rinio 
tragedy;  but  the  facts  to  which  I  have 
called  attention,  and  which  have  beet 
hitherto  overlooked,  are  hardly  consistent 
with  the  popular  impression.    We  kaov^ 
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besides,  that  he  was  busy  making  love  to 
the  queen's  favorite  Mary  at  the  very  time 
when  he  is  accused  of  plotting  against  her 
mistress ;  and  on  the  whole,  after  exam- 
ination of  the  conflicting  testimony,  I 
incline  to  hold  that  his  complicity  has  not 
been  established.  He  had  not,  in  short, 
been  **advertisit  by  the  Lords." 

The  conspirators,  foiled  by  Mary's  bril- 
liant promptitude,  did  not  reap  the  harvest 
on  which  they  had  reckoned.  Moray, 
Rothes,  Ochiltree,  Kirkaldyof  Grange,  in- 
deed, rode  into  Edinburgh  next  day  to  tind 
the  queen  a  virtual  prisoner  in  Holyrood. 
But  during  the  ni<jht  that  followed  Mary 
convinced  her  foolish  husband  that  he  had 
chosen  dangerous  allies,  as  indeed  was 
true  enough,  and  persuaded  him  to  fly 
with  her  to  Dunbar.  For  romantic  hardi- 
hood, there  is  nothing  in  her  eventful  life 
to  compare  with  that  midnight  ride  across 
the  Lothians.  Groping  her  way  through 
the  charnel-house  of  the  Abbey,  she 
reached  the  gate  in  the  palace  wall  where 
Arthur  Erskine  was  waiting.  A  single 
sentinel  might  have  stopped  her,  but  they 
passed  unchallenged  by  friend  or  foe. 
Once  clear  of  the  palace  park  and  gardens, 
the  open  country  lav  before  her,  and, 
mounting  behind  Ersfcine,  in  whose  honor 
she  had  boundless  contidence  —  **  1  would 
trust  him  with  a  thousand  lives!"  —  she 
hurried  on  to  the  coast.  Bothwell  and 
Huntly,  **by  leaping  over  a  window  to- 
ward the  little  garden  where  the  lions 
were  lodged,"  had  escaped  from  the  pal- 
ace immediately  after  the  murder,  and 
were  already  in  the  field.  In  eight-and- 
forty  hours  Mary  found  herself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  which  the  confederates  did  not 
dare  to  face.  Retiring  from  Edinburgh, 
they  dispersed  in  all  directions,  the  major- 
ity seeking  the  hospitality  of  Elizabeth,  to 
wnose  ministers,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
details  of  the  plot  had  been  confidentially 
communicated  some  time  before  its  exe- 
cution. **  Upon  the  xvii  day  of  March, 
quhilk  was  Sunday,  the  hail  Lords,  com- 
mitters of  the  slaughter  and  crimes  above 
written,  with  all  their  complices  and  men 
of  war,  with  dolorous  hearts  departit  from 
Edinburgh  toward  Linlithgow,  at  seven 
hours  in  the  morning.  And  upon  the 
same  day  John  Knox,  minister  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  likewise  departit  from  the  said 
burgh  at  twa  hours  afternoon,  with  ane 
great  murning  of  the  godly  of  religion." 

The  queen  was  again  completely  suc- 
cessful ;  and,  bitterly  resenting  the  ingrat- 
itude of  her  husband  and  the  perfidy  of 
her  nobles,  she  might  have  been  expected 
to  punish  the  violence  of  which  she  had 


been  the  victim  with  extreme  severity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  Athol 
and  Bothwell  and  Huntly  and  the  whole 
of  the  Border  clans  at  her  back,  she  could, 
had  she  chosen,  have  sent  the  insurgent 
lords  to  prison  or  to  the  scaffold.  But  she 
did  not  choose.  A  policy  of  conciliation 
was  steadily  pursued.  The  treachery  of 
Moray  had  been  a  bitter  mortification ; 
but  Moray  was  forgiven.  So  were  Rothes, 
and  Ochiltree,  and  Kirkaldy.  She  recon- 
ciled old  enemies ;  she  pacified  ancestral 
feuds.  She  scattered  pardons  right  and 
left.  She  was  eager  to  forget  and  forgive. 
Her  politic  generosity  was  attended  with 
immediate  and  gratif^'ing  success.  Her 
moderate  policy  was  universally  approved. 
James  VI.  was  born  on  the  19th  of  June, 
and  all  over  Scotland  "  the  fires  of  joy  " 
were  lighted.  Elizabeth  wept  for  envy,  ^ 
she  was  a  barren  stock,  while  the  queen 
of  Scots  was  the  mother  of  a  fair  son. 
"  I  never,"  Le  Croc  declared,  **  saw  her 
Majesty  so  much  beloved,  honored,  or 
esteemed,  nor  so  great  a  harmony  among 
all  her  subjects  as  at  present  is  by  her 
wise  conduct;  for  I  cannot  perceive  the 
smallest  difference  or  division." 

Yet  the  prospect  was  not  unclouded. 
Mary's  enemies  had  been  baffled  for  the 
moment;  but  the  religious  and  political 
forces  which  Knox  and  Cecil  represented 
remained  persistently  hostile.  Melville 
(who  acted  as  secretary  in  Maitland's  ab- 
sence) had  been  forced  to  warn  his  mis- 
tress that  ^^  having  so  many  factious 
enemies  lying  in  wait  to  make  their  ad' 
vantage  of  the  least  appearance  that  can 
be  made,  sh^  would  require  to  be  more 
than  ordinarily  circumspect.  The  slight- 
est indiscretion  would  be  cruelly  punished. 
Was  it  probable  (her  friends  could  not 
but  ask)  that  a  woman  like  Mary,  con- 
stitutionally frank,  impulsive,  and  uncon- 
ventional, would  pass  through  the  ordeal 
unscathed  ? 

The  general  situation  was  sufficiently 
embarrassing ;  but  there  were  specific  dii- 
ficulties  —  the  alienation  of  Maitland,  the 
folly  of  Darnley,  the  ascendancy  of  Both- 
well,  as  well  as  her  own  impaired  health, 
—  which  at  the  close  of  the  year  1566 
must  have  made  the  most  sanguine  loyal- 
ist regard  the  future  with  grave  apprehen- 
sion. 

Of  these  embarrassments  indeed  one 
had  been  removed  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn.  The  differences  with  Maitland 
had  been  composed,  and  the  queen  and 
her  minister  were  again  in  friendly  accord. 

I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any 
entirely  satisfactory  explanation    of    the 
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motives  which  induced  Maitland  to  quit 
the  court.  After  Rizzio's  death,  he  went  to 
Athol,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Perthshire 
Highlands ;  but  though  Athol  must  have 
returned  to  Holyrood  directly  on  the  col- 
lapse of  the  conspiracy,  Maitland  did  not 
accompany  him.  The  allusions  to  the  sec- 
retary's movements  during  the  next  three 
or  four  months  (which  occur  in  the  letters 
of  the  English  agents  at  Berwick)  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  somewhat  vague  and 
puzzling.  In  one  letter  the  writer  declares 
that  **Lethington  despairs  of  pardon  and 
must  fly  into  England."  Then  we  learn 
that  **he  has  liberty  to  live  in  Flanders ;  " 
then  that  he  is  going  to  Caithness,  where 
he  has  been  ordered  to  reside.  Soon 
afterwards  he  is  heard  of  in  Lauderdale, 
and  on  the  28th  of  July  he  writes  to  Cecil 
from  Balloch,  above  Dunkeld.  Whatever 
the  origin  of  the  estrangement,  however, 
it  is  tolerably  clear  that  before  many  weeks 
had  passed,  Mary  had  come  to  regard  the 
absence  of  her  most  able  adviser  with 
keen  regret.  She  was  not  a  good  hater  ; 
and  it  would  appear  that  she  was  only 
prevented  from  recalling  him  by  the  im- 
portunity of  Darnley  and  the  greed  of 
Bothwell.  Darnley  swore  that  Maitland 
was  one  of  the  traitors ;  and  Bothwell  had 
always  held  that  the  lands  of  the  Abbey 
of  Haddington  should  have  been  reserved 
for  a  Hepburn.  Bothwell  and  Maitland 
had  never  been  friends ;  no  love  had  been 
lost  between  them  in  the  past;  and  Both- 
well  may  have  felt  that  he  was  now  in  a 
position  to  wipe  off  an  old  score.  But 
though  Darnley  and  Bothwell  were  vio- 
lently hostile,  the  secretary  had  powerful 
allies  at  Holyrood.  "There  was  a  con- 
troversy," Randolph  wrote  to  Cecil  on  the 
2d  April,  "between  the  Earls  Bothwell 
and  Athol  for  the  Lord  of  Liddington,  the 
one  bein^  his  great  friend,  the  other  in  all 
cases  against  him.  That  matter  is  quieted, 
and  the  Earl  Athol  a  continual  travailer 
for  the  Lord  of  Liddington."  "  The  Lord 
of  Liddington's  friends,"  he  added  on  2d 
May,  **make  all  the  means  they  can  to 
stay  his  departure  out  of  the  country, 
whereunto  the  Queen  is  not  unwillingi" 
Mary  went  to  the  Castle  to  be  confined  in 
June,  and  until  her  recovery  the  contro- 
versy was  allowed  to  rest.  "  But  early  in 
August,  after  a  violent  scene  in  her  pres- 
ence between  Moray  and  Bothwell,  she 
determined  to  recall  her  secretary  without 
further  delay.  *'  For  news  here,  the  Earls 
of  Moray  and  Bothwell  have  been  at  evil 
words  for  my  Lord  of  Ledingtoun  in  the 
Queen's  presence,  and  since  have  not  met 
together ;    but  her  Grace  is  earnest   to 
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agree  them,  and  purposes  to  be  at  Stirling 
the  24th  of  this  month,  and  to  cause 
Ledingtoun  meet  her  there,  to  end  the 
matter."  The  meeting  took  place  sooo 
afterwards,  —  not  at  Stirling,  but  at  a 
house  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh, 
—  "a  friends  house  of  mine  nigh  this 
town."  (The  friend  was  probably  the 
Laird  of  Craigmillar,  who  had  married  the 
sister  of  Janet  Menteith,  Maitland*s  first 
wife.)  "  I  think  your  letter,"  Maitland 
wrote  to  Cecil  in  September,  '*  brought 
with  it  unto  me  ^^/f »//f  ^//r^/r,  or  rather  a 
good  luck.  For  the  same  day  it  came  to 
my  hands,  it  pleased  the  Queen's  Majestr 
to  come  to  a  friend's  house  of  mine,  nign 
this  town,  secretly,  accompanied  only  c^ 
the  Earls  of  Argyll,  Moray,  and  Bothwell, 
to  mak  aggreance  betwixt  the  said  Eaii 
Bothwell  and  me,  where  after  some  con- 
ference with  us  both,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  others,  by  one  consent  all  differences 
betwixt  us  were  accorded,  and  we  made 
friends.  Whereupon  her  Majesty  was 
well  pleased  that  I  should  resort  m  her 
company  to  this  town,  and  received  me  to 
her  good  favor  and  my  former  place." 

The  Darnley  entanglement  was  less 
easily  dealt  with.  The  foolish  and  head- 
strong lad  had  been  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  mire.  He  had  in  a  fit  of 
incredible  folly  outraged  the  Queen.  He 
had  with  characteristic  meanness  and  fee- 
bleness abandoned  his  associates  in  the 
conspiracy.  With  singular  infelicity  he 
had  contrived  to  make  himself  obnoxioot 
to  every  faction  in  Scotland.  He  was  dis- 
trusted by  the  loyalists ;  he  was  hated  by 
the  Calvinists.  He  could  as  little  look  for 
friendship  from  Huntly  and  Bothwell  as 
from  Morton  and  Argyll.  His  own  life 
was  loose  and  disorderly;  yet  he  was 
insanely  jealous  of  every  one  who  ap* 
proached  the  queen.  *'  He  cannot  bear 
that  the  Queen  should  use  familiarity  with 
man  or  woman,  and  especially  the  ladies 
of  Argyll,  Moray,  and  Mar,  who  keep 
most  company  with  her."  He  was  utterly 
unqualified  for  the  duties  of  government; 
he  had  neither  industry  nor  natural  aq>ti- 
tude ;  yet  he  bitterly  resented  his  ezclo- 
sion  from  the  Council  Chamber,  The 
sense  of  the  feudal  relation  was  stiU 
strong.  Buchanan's  judgment  of  I>unley« 
as  Knox's  of  Bothwell,  proves  that  neither 
was  uninfluenced  by  the  sentiment  of  the 
time;  yet  even  Buchanan  —  a  native  dL 
the  Lennox  —  has  little  to  urge  on  behalf 
of  Henry  Stuart.  Had  he  known  it,  his 
only  safety  was  to  have  effaced  himself  so 
completely  that  he  should  have  ceased  to 
be  a  political  embarrassment    As  Eliflir 
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beth  would  not  recognize  him,  he  set 
himself  to  embitter  the  relations  of  the 
queens;  and  as  Mary  declined  to  gratify 
his  childish  vindictiveness,  he  attempted 
by  way  of  reprisal  to  make  mischief  be- 
tween her  and  her  Catholic  kinsfolk.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  political 
relations  of  the  country  were  at  the  time 
so  delicate  that  even  a  fool  like  Darnley 
might  have  brought  about  a  catastrophe. 
Though  his  intellect  was  dull  his  antipa- 
thies were  violent,  and  he  appears  to  have 
regarded  Maitland,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, with  special  animosity.  We  have 
seen  that  he  was  anxious  to  prevent  him 
from  returning  to  court ;  and  (especially  if 
we  attach  credit  to  the  assertion  of  a  con- 
temporary writer  whose  narrative  has  been 
recently  published)  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  pressed  Mary  to  dismiss 
him  from  office.  **  So  the  King  proposed 
that  the  office  of  Secretary  should  be  given 
to  the  Bishop  of  Ross  in  the  place  of 
Lethington,  whom  he  especially  charged 
with  having  been  a  principal  in  the  late 
conspiracy  ;  and  in  the  Queen's  absence 
he  sio;ned  a  resolution  to  that  effect  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  Council.  The 
Queen,  however,  would  not  consent  to 
this  measure,  for  she  was  persuaded  that 
the  King  had  brought  this  charge  against 
Lethington,  in  order  to  put  into  his  office 
a  man  at  his  own  devotion.  She  refused, 
therefore,  to  dismiss  Lethington,  although 
advised  to  do  so  by  the  King  and  the 
Lords  ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  understanding, 
experienced  in  the  ways  of  the  country, 
and  of  whom  —  if  the  truth  be  told  —  she 
stood  much  in  need.  And  further,  as 
there  was  no  proof  of  the  charge  against 
Lethington,  she  caused  him  to  be  recalled 
shortly  afterwards,  trusting  more  than  he 
deserved  to  his  good  qualities  and  his 
loyalty  to  herself. 

The  Earl  of  Bothwell  had  returned  to 
Scotland  when  Moray  deserted  his  sister; 
and  the  stormy  and  masterful  temper  of 
the  Border  chief  was  another  element  of 
mischief,  another  danger  to  Mary  and  the 
State.  James  Hepburn  was  not  a  man  of 
any  true  political  capacity ;  yet  the  force 
of  his  character  had  been  generally  recog- 
nized ;  and  both  Moray  and  Maitland  had 
felt  that  so  constant  an  enemy  of  the  En- 
glish alliance  should  if  possible  be  kept  at 
a  prudent  distance  from  the  court.  **  He 
is  as  mortal  an  enemy  to  our  nation," 
Randolph  had  reported,  *'as  any  man 
alive  ;  "  and  if  such  a  man  was  allowed  to 
worm  himself  into  Mary's  confidence  he 
might  work  a  world  of  mischief.  There 
had  been,  however,  no  noticeable  intimacy 
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between  the  Border  earl  and  the  queen. 
His  contemporaries  allege  that  he  was 
ill-favored,  if  not  positively  ugly  ;  and  at 
any  rate,  he  was  old  enough  to  be  her 
father.  It  was  his  political  influence  that 
was  dreaded ;  and  up  to  the  day  of  the 
Darnley  murder  there  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  hint  or  suggestion  in  any  con- 
temporary writing  that  he  was  the  queen's 
favored  lover.  Years  before  he  had  been 
rude  and  unmannerly,  and  Mary  had  re- 
sented his  language ;  but  now  when  the 
nobles  in  whom  she  had  confided  had 
proved  faithless,  when  Moray,  and  Ruth- 
ven,  and  Morton,  and  Grange,  and  Mait- 
land had  successively  deserted  her,  she 
was  thrown  back  upon  the  party  in  which 
the  sentiment  of  personal  loyalty  was 
strong;  and  in  this  party  Bothwell  was  a 
power.  It  was  an  immense  misfortune  for 
Mary  that  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country  an  unprincipled  ruffian  like  James 
Hepburn  should  have  been  able  to  force 
himself  to  the  front ;  but  his  advancement 
can  hardly  be  imputed  to  her  as  an  offence, 
or  even  as  a  fault. 

The  stars  were  fighting  against  her; 
misadventure  succeeded  misadventure ; 
and  —  to  crown  all  —  at  this  difficult  junc- 
ture, at  this  crisis  of  her  fate,  Mary's  health 
gave  way.  The  birth  of  her  child  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  prolonged  pros- 
tration. Her  constitution  was  somewhat 
peculiar,  —  there  was  in  her  case  an  un- 
usually close  connection  between  mind 
and  body.  Any  strong  or  sudden  emotion 
was  certain  to  produce  a  violent  physical 
reaction.  She  was  naturally  robust  and 
her  spirit  was  invincible ;  but  there  was 
somewhere  a  flaw  in  the  organism,  —  vex- 
ation or  displeasure  being  not  unfrequently 
followed  by  fainting-fits  that  would  last 
for  hours.  All  these  constitutional  symp- 
toms were  aggravated  after  her  confine- 
ment. Melville  says  that  though  of  a  quick 
spirit,  she  was  "something  sad  when  sol- 
itary ; "  and,  surrounded  for  the  most 
part  of  her  life  by  turbulent  and  treacher- 
ous nobles,  the  sense  of  isolation  must 
have  been  often  excessive.  Hitherto  she 
had  borne  herself  with  eminent  cheerful- 
ness and  splendid  intrepidity ;  but  during 
1566  she  seems  for  the  first  time  to  have 
lost  heart.  A  vivid  realization  of  the 
cruel  and  unscrupulous  forces  by  which 
she  was  surrounded,  and  with  wfiich  she 
had  to  contend,  had  been  forced  upon  her 
by  the  "tragedies"  she  had  witnessed, 
"  I  could  wish  to  have  died,"  she  said  to 
Le  Croc  after  the  illness  at  Jedburgh. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Darnley's 
crass    ingratitude    and    ineptitude    had 
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wounded  her  deeply ;  but  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  had  she  been  in  her  usual 
health  she  would  not  have  allowed  his 
misconduct  to  hurt  her,  as  it  did.  She 
was  morbid  and  spiritless,  —  the  mental 
reflecting  the  physical  depression.  Those 
about  her  recog:nized  the  change.  "  The 
Queen  breaketh  much,"  Drury  wrote, 
*'  and  is  subject  to  frequent  fainting-fits.*' 
She  had  been  all  her  life  at  home  in  the 
saddle ;  and  when  in  October  she  rode 
from  Jedburgh  to  the  Hermitage,  she 
failed  to  remember  that  she  was  still  unfit 
for  a  ride  which  a  year  before  would  have 
been  well  within  her  powers.  Nau  says 
expressly  that  she  had  not  then  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  her  confinement.  *•  On 
the  day  following  her  ride  she  was  seized 
by  a  pain  in  the  side  which  kept  her  in 
bed.  It  proved  to  be  a  severe  attack  of 
the  spleen,  which  had  troubled  her  during 
the  previous  week,  and  to  which  pain  in 
the  side  she  had  been  more  or  less  sub- 
ject ever  since  her  confinement."  On  this 
occasion  she  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
*•  So  severely  was  she  handled  that  every 
one  thought  she  would  die.  The  pain  in 
her  side  was  very  sharp,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  frequent  vomiting  of  blood." 
The  Jesuit  father  —  one  of  the  noble  fam- 
ily of  Erroll  —  from  whose  narrative  these 
words  are  taken,  attributes  her  illness  to 
anxiety  about  the  reception  of  the  papal 
nuncio  ;  but  it  is  more  probable,  as  Leth- 
ington  suggests,  that  she  was  worried  into 
the  fever  which  so  nearly  proved  fatal  by 
the  mental  distress  occasioned  by  Darn- 
ley's  misconduct,  —  the  fatigue  of  the  ride 
no  doubt  rendering  the  attack  more  acute. 
*•  The  occasion  of  the  Queen's  sickness," 
Maidand  wrote,  "so  far  as  I  can  un« 
derstand,  is  due  to  thought  and  displeas- 
ure ;  and  I  trow  by  what  I  could  wring 
further  of  her  own  declaration  to  me,  the 
root  of  it  is  the  King.  For  she  has  done 
him  so  great  honor  without  the  advice  of 
her  friends,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
her  subjects,  and  he  on  the  other  hand  has 
recompensed  her  with  such  ingratitude, 
and  misuses  himself  so  far  toward  her, 
that  it  is  a  heartbreak  to  her  to  think  that 
he  should  be  her  husband ;  and  how  to  be 
free  of  him  she  has  no  outgait."  This 
was  in  October ;  in  December  Le  Croc 
wrote  to  Beaton  :  "  The  Queen  is  at  pres- 
ent at  Craigmillar,  about  a  league  distant 
from  this  city.  She  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
physicians,  and  I  do  assure  you  is  not  at 
all  well ;  and  I  do  believe  the  principal 
part  of  her  disease  to  consist  of  a  deep  grief 
and  sorrow.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible 
to  make  her  forget  the  same.    Still  she 


repeats  these  words, — /  could  wish  to 
be  deadf^  The  young  prince  was  bap> 
tized  in  December,  and  when  the  French 
ambassador  arrived  at  Stirling  he  found 
Mary  **  weeping  sore,"  and  complaining  of 
"a  grievous  pain  in  her  side." 

It  was  when  the  queen  was  thus  mor- 
bidly nervous  and  sensitive  —  unhinged  in 
body  and  mind  —  that  the  conference  at 
Craigmillar  took  place.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  the  king?  had  become  a  politi- 
cal question  of  extreme  urgency.  His 
misconduct  at  first  might  have  been  foUy 
only ;  but  the  folly  had  latterly  become  so 
pronounced  that  insanity  was  the  more 
probable  explanation.  Randolph  had  fore- 
seen, when  Darnley  set  foot  in  Scotland, 
that  among  a  proud  and  jealous  nobility 
the  foolish  lad  was  like  to  fare  badly. 
Since  then  he  had  proved  himself  —  as  his 
associates  had  discovered  to  their  cost  — 
a  traitor  as  well  as  a  fool,  and  honor 
among  thieves  is  an  indispensable  virtue. 
Altogether  the  outlook  was  black.  He 
was  King  in  name,  but  by  his  own  mis- 
conduct ne  had  become  utterly  contempti- 
ble. He  had  not  a  friend  left  in  the 
world.  The  isolation  of  his  position  — 
so  tragical  as  almost  to  provoke  our  pity 
—  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Huntly  ama 
Bothwell,  as  well  as  Maitland,  Moray, 
and  Argyll  —  the  leaders  of  all  die  politi- 
cal parties  in  Scotland  —  were  among 
those  who  met  at  Craigmillar. 
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PART  in. 

Much  to  Dr.  Mariott*s  satisfactkMii 
Kate  chose  to  have  a  very  quiet  weddiii|g« 
*'I  am  much  too  old  to  be  made  a  fuss 
about,**  she  said,  laughing,  **  besides  a 
sober  couple,  like  John  and  I,  would  be 
quite  out  of  place  in  the  centre  of  veils 
and  wreaths,  and  fluttering  bridesmaids; 
far  better  as  we  have  decided,  to  go  to 
church,  and  then  quietly  away,  and  wheo 
we  return  we  will  ask  our  friends  to  come 
to  a  house-warming." 

Notwithstanding  this  decision,  and  an 
understanding  that  nobody  was  to  seem  to 
know  the  exact  day  fixed  tor  the  marrian 
on  entering  the  old  church,  thev  fonoa  It 
had  been  as  tastefully  decoratea  as  if  all 
Donnington  was  to  be  present ;  the  rectOTf 
who  had  christened  Kate,  had  managed  iO 
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far  to  get  the  better  of  his  gout  that  he 
was  in  readiness  to  marry  her.  Mr.  Blake 
the  organist  played  the  marriage  hymn ; 
outside  along  the  avenue  the  children  of 
Kate's  Sunday-school  class  stood  ready  to 
strew  bunches  of  lilies  and  roses  along  the 
path,  and  Dr.  Mariott  declared  that  this 
kindly  attention  without  any  intrusion, 
spoke  more  for  the  regard  the  Donnington 
people  held  them  in  than  anything  they 
could  have  done.  At  the  station  quite  a 
little  crowd  had  assembled  to  see  them  go 
away,  and  as  the  whirl  of  the  train  gave  a 
last  sight  of  Kate's  face  flushed  with  ex- 
citement, every  one  declared  she  looked 
as  young  as  ever,  and  that  there  were  very 
few  in  Donnington,  or  out  of  it,  that  could 
boast  of  having  a  handsomer  bride  than 
Dr.  Mariott  had  got. 

"  And  not  more  than  he  deserves,"  said 
Mr.  Collier,  the  town  clerk,  *'  he's  just  the 
man  for  us,  and  if  I  was  ill  I'd  rather  go 
by  Mariott's  opinion  than  I  would  by  half 
the  London  doctors  you  hear  so  much 
talked  of." 

**  He  isn't  much  of  a  hand  for  physic," 
said  Mr.  Jones,  who  being  a  son-in-law  of 
Mr.  Bright  the  druggist,  spoke  feelingly 
on  this  subject. 

**  Well,"  put  in  Mr.  Collier,  dropping 
his  voice  confidentially,  *•  I  don't  know 
that  1  am  myself,  I'm  beginning  to  think 
the  age  for  the  daily  draught  and  nightly 
pill  business  is  dying  out  Tike  the  Tories 
and  port  wine  —  eh  ?  "  and  —  Jones  having 
the  reputation  of  being  a  bit  of  a  Radical 
—  he  laughed  at  this  allusion  to  politics. 

"Speaking  of  Tories,"  said  Jones,  "is 
it  true  that  the  colonel  is  coming  for- 
ward ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of  —  he  is  coming,  or, 
I  suppose  by  this  time,  is  back." 

"Not  at  the  Hall?" 

"  No,  in  London  old  Mr.  Nicholas  Fair- 
man  has  had  a  seizure." 

"  A  seizure,  has  he  ?  that's  a  ticklish 
thing  at  his  time  of  life.  What  a  fool  that 
young  Dick  Challice  has  been,  he  would 
have  been  sure  to  have  come  in  now  for 
the  old  man's  money ;  does  anybody  know 
what  has  become  of  him.'^  the  colonel 
never  seems  to  utter  his  name." 

"Very  rarely  —  he  isn't  worth  much, 
wherever  he  is  ;  he'll  never  find  a  home  at 
the  Hall  novv  his  mother  is  gone." 

"  I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  him  when 
I  looked  at  Kate  Rowan  and  the  doctor," 
said  Mr.  Jones,  casting  a  look  round  to  see 
they  were  out  of  others'  hearing,  "  Dick 
was  a  fine  handsome  fellow,  he'd  make 
two  of  Dr.  Mariott." 

"  Yes,"  laughed  Mr.  Collier,  "if  I'd  the 


selling  of  men  by  weight  I  should  choose 
Master  Dick,  but  after  his  looks  there's 
no  more  praise  to  be  said  of  him.  Ah  I 
he's  been  a  terrible  thorn  in  the  flesh  to 
the  colonel." 

"  William  Kitson,  old  Kitson  of  Dew- 
bury's  son,  told  me  that  he'd  seem  him 
acting  as  barman  or  something  o'  that 
sort  at  a  public  house  not  far  from  Mel- 
bourne." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  —  he  has  written 
home  two  or  three  times  saying  he  should 
come  back,  but  the  colonel  gave  him  no 
encouragement;  he  told  him  if  he  did 
come  he  should  stop  the  supply  he  now 
got,  and  that  he'd  have  to  end  for  himself 
as  much  here  as  there." 

"Terrible  job  of  it;  I  often  wonder 
whether  he'd  have  made  a  better  man  if 
they'd  let  him  marry  Kate  Rowan." 

Mr.  Collier  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  he ;  the  colonel  spoke  of  it  just 
after  old  Rowan's  death.  He  said,  *  If  I 
could  have  told  Rowan  all  I  had  in  my 
mind,  he'd  have  thought  less  bitterly  of 
me,'  and  I  was  very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell 
him  what  Rowan  himself  said  to  me,  that 
he'd  no  bad  feeling  against  the  colonel, 
who  he  believed  had  acted  according  to 
what  he  thought  right,  but  as  far  as  Mrs. 
Challice's  brother,  Nicholas  Fairman,  say- 
ing he'd  cut  his  nephew  off  with  a  shilling 
if  "he  dared  to  marry  his  Kate  —  well,  I 
drew  it  mild  to  the  colonel,  for  between 
you  and  me,  the  old  chap  said  a  few  things, 
and  raked  up  two  or  three  stories  not  so 
pleasant  to  listen  to  when  they're  about 
your  wife's  brother." 

"  Well,  he  can  alter  his  will,  now,"  said 
Mr.  Jones,  "and  see  what  good  use 
Dick '11  make  of  the  money  he's  so  proud 
of." 

"  I  expect  he's  past  altering  his  will 
much,  he  couldn't  remember  his  own 
name  when  they  sent  for  the  colonel.  As 
I'm  so  far,  I  may  as  well  go  off  to  Mason 
and  tell  him  to  tidy  up  the  Hall  a  bit  —  it's 
not  unlikely  but  the  colonel  may  pop  down 
upon  us  some  fine  morning." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  he  was  coming 
back  for  good,"  said  Mr.  Jones. 

"  So  should  I,  and  if  anything  happens 
to  old  Fairman,  I  dare  say  he  will  —  I 
think  he's  pretty  sure  of  getting  best  part 
of  what  he  leaves." 

Three  days  after  this,  in  the  same  paper 
which  announced  the  marriage  of  Kate 
Rowan  to  John  Mariott,  was  a  notice  of 
the  death  of  "  Nicholas  Fairman,  Esq.,  of 
Stretton  Street,  London,  late  of  Donning- 
ton in  this  county,"  so  that  a  rival  excite- 
ment  was  now  started,  concerning  the 
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probable  good  arising  out  of  the  accel- 
erated fortune  which  all  hoped  had  fallen 
to  the  colonel's  share. 

Dr.  Mariott  could  only  afford  to  take  a 
short  wedding  trip,  by  reason  of  his  anx- 
iety to  return  to  his  various  patients,  who 
were  left  under  the  care  of  a  neighboring 
practitioner  ;  it  was  decided  that  a  couple 
of  days  should  be  reserved  for  making 
purchases  in  London;  and  on  the  second 
morning,  as  Kate  and  her  husband  were 
walking  along  Piccadilly,  they  were 
stopped  by  a  fine-looking  man  who  took 
Kate  by  the  hand,  saying,  — 

"  You  will  not  refuse  the  sincere  con- 
gratulations of  an  old  friend?  " 

Kate's  face  crimsoned,  as  was  not  un- 
natural in  one  so  unexpectedly  accosted. 

"It  gave  me  real  pleasure  to  hear  of 
your  marriage.     Is  this  your  husband  ?  " 

John  advanced  a  little  and  took  the  out- 
stretched hand  of  the  pleasant-looking 
speaker,  who  continued,  — 

**  Your  name  is  in  no  way  strange  to  mc, 
Dr.  Mariott,  for  something  good  is  said  of 
you  in  every  report  I  have  lately  had  from 
Donnington.     I  am  Colonel  Challice." 

"Then  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you," 
said  John,  "for  I  need  hardly  say  I  have 
heard  very  much  oi  yoti ;  I  hope  you  are 
coming  to  live  among  us  again.  You 
see,"  he  added,  "  I  have  already  identified 
myself  with  all  the  hopes  and  interests  of 
a  Donnington  man." 

"  For  which,"  laughed  the  colonel,  "  I 
should  feel  we  owed  you  a  vast  amount  of 
obligation,  only  you  have  taken  care  to 
secure  a  very  full  reward." 

And  he  looked  at  Kate,  whose  self- 
possession  had  returned,  and  with  it  a 
coldness  of  manner  such  as  Dr.  Mariott 
had  never  before  observed  in  her. 

**  We  are  living  at  present  close  by,'" 
said  Colonel  Challice.  "Now,  will  you 
grant  me  a  favor  and  dine  with  us  this 
evening  in  a  quiet  friendly  manner.  1 
want  you  and  Mrs.  Challice  to  know  each 
other,  and  I  want  your  husband  and  my- 
self to  become  better  acquainted." 

"  You  are  exceedingly  kind,"  Kate  an- 
swered formallv,  "  but  we  have  an  engage- 
ment." 

"  We  shall  have  finished  by  seven 
o'clock,  dear,"  said  John,  anxious  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation. 

"  We  would  dine  at  eight  o'clock  if  that 
would  suit  you,"  put  in  tne  colonel. 

"  Thank  you,  no.  I  should  be  too  tired, 
but  if  you " 

"  My  dear  Kate,  /  leave  you  alone  — 
certainly  not.  Colonel  Challice  will  ex- 
cuse us  this  evening,  and  extend  his  hos- 


pitality to  some  time  hence,  when  we  have 
made  all  these  important  purchases.  It 
is  terrible  work  this  shopping,"  he  added, 
by  way  of  apology,  "and  f  fear  almost 
too  much  for  Kate,  she  has  not  got  over 
yesterday's  fatigue  yet." 

"  We  shall  meet  then  at  Donnin|rton,** 
said  the  colonel,  evidently  endeavoring  to 
cover  his  disappointment;  and  without 
referring  to  the  subject  more  they  parted. 

John  waited  for  a  few  minutes,  expect- 
ing that  Kate  would  eive  some  further 
reason  for  her  refussi,  but  she  did  not 
speak,  so  he  said, — 

"Don't  you  like  Colonel  Challice, 
Kate  ?  " 

"  I !  oh  yes,  he's  a  very  nice  man ! " 

"  Why  did  you  not  accept  the  invitation, 
dear  ?  " 

"Because  —  well  we  are  not  likely  to 
see  much  of  them  at  Donnington." 

"  Not  if  we  refuse  their  invitations.** 

"  And  then  I  don't  know  this  Mrs.  Chal- 
lice." 

"Yes,  dear,  but  if  you  had  gone  you 
would  have  known  her,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  such  invita- 
tions, because,  you  know,  it  is  just  now 
that  the  opportunity  is  given  to  torm  the 
set  we  shall  have  to  live  among.** 

"  1  should  never  care  to  be  patrooiMd 
by  the  Challices." 

"  Not  patronized  by  any  one,  Kate,  bat 
there  was  no  pcitronaee  about  Golonel 
Challice's  manner.  Why,"  he  laughed, 
"  it  was  you  who  did  the  nigh  and  mighty. 
I  never  saw  you  in  the  least  ungracious 
to  any  one  before." 

Their  arrival  at  the  shop  to  which  thej 
were  going  put  an  end  to  the  convem- 
tion,  but  its  efTect  was  not  dispelled.  Kate 
was  vexed  with  Colonel  Challice,  wiUi 
John,  with  herself ;  all  day  she  was  moody 
and  silent.  Poor  John's  temper  was  coa- 
siderably  tried  by  her  refusing  to  give  a 
spontaneous  opinion  on  anything.  If  be 
asked  her  did  she  like  a  thing,  all  she  said 
was,  "  If  you  like  it,  I  do."  Should  they 
take  such  or  such  a  thing?  "Yes,  cei^ 
tainly,  if  vou  wish  it."  Then,  in  the  eve»- 
ing  she  hardly  said  a  word,  until  Joho, 
tired  and  rather  disposed  to  be  cross,  tried 
to  console  himself  by  taking  up  a  book 
over  which,  his  interest  flagging,  he  Idl 
asleep,  and  woke  to  find  the  room  nearly 
dark,  and  Kate  sitting  with  traces  of  re- 
cent tears.    John  was  all  penitence. 

"  iMy  dear  Kate,  why  did  jrou  let  me 
sleep }  what  a  brute  you  must  think  mel*' 
But  Kate,  who  had  recovered  her  good- 
humor  by  this  time,  laughed  at  his  coih 
cern,  said  she  never  thought  his  reoeil 
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good  behavior  could  last  long,  rang  for 
tea,  and  before  it  was  over  all  was  right 
again,  and  they  were  laughing  and  chat- 
ting as  pleasantly  as  ever. 

Colonel  Challice's  name  was  not  men- 
tioned by  either  of  them,  and  John  forgot 
all  about  him ;  but  Kate  did  not,  and  once 
or  twice  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  never  to  be  intimate  at  the 
Hall.  Colonel  Challice  shall  see  that  my 
being  married  has  not  altered  my  feelings 
towards  him,"  and  when  the  colonel  came 
to  Donnington,  which  he  did  shortly  after, 
Kate  made  this  feeling  so  apparent  that 
John  Mariott  was  puzzled  beyond  measure 
to  explain  the  reason  of  it,  and  his  en- 
deavors to  fathom  the  cause  led  to  the 
first  real  difference  between  the  husband 
and  wife  —  a  difference,  which,  had  there 
been  no  undercurrent  in  Kate^s  heart, 
would  have  passed  in  a  few  minutes;  as 
it  was,  she  cherished  the  coldness  by  ask- 
ing herself,  had  she  not  made  a  mistake 
in  marrying?  All  the  doubts  about  her 
love  for  John  Mariott  returned,  she  dwelt 
on  their  opposite  feelings,  contrasted  their 
characters,  until  she  felt  perfectly  misera- 
ble, fearing  she  had  acted  wrongly,  and 
in  accepting  him  had  over-estimated  her 
esteem,  and  deceived  herself  by  thinking 
it  would  ever  turn  into  love. 

John,  though  perfectly  unsuspicious  of 
these  feelings,  felt  there  was  occasionally 
a  slight  jar  in  the  harmony  of  their  mar- 
ried life,  which,  seek  as  he  might,  he  could 
not  explain.  Kate  always  declared  her- 
self to  be  perfectly  happy,  yet  doubts 
would  occur  to  his  mind,  and  with  the 
self-accusation  of  a  large  and  loving  na- 
ture, he  laid  the  fault  at  his  own  door, 
feared  he  was  too  wrapped  up  in  his  pur- 
suits, that  he  did  not  talk  enough  to  her, 
did  not  pay  her  enough  attention,  did  not 
take  her  enough  into  society,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  reasons  all  falling  very  far  short 
of  the  actual  truth. 

They  had  been  now  married  very  nearly 
twelve  months,  yet  no  greater  degree  of 
confidence  was  established  between  them, 
and  though  not  a  person  in  Donnington 
but  would  have  cited  them  as  a  type  of 
domestic  felicity,  they  both  felt  tnat  an 
undefined  something  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete their  happiness,  and  that  unless  that 
want  was  supplied,  their  inner  lives  would 
grow  more  and  more  divided. 

*'  Perhaps  if  we  were  separated  for  a 
little  time,"  thought  John,  "that  often 
leads  to  realizing  the  necessity  each  has 
for  the  other  ;  "  and  the  next  morning  he 
pretended  to  discover  that  Kate  was  look- 
ing pale,  that  she  needed  a  change,  which 


he  strongly  urged  her  to  take  by  paying  a 
long-promised  visit  to  a  cousin  at  Thor- 
ley. 

At  first  Kate  hesitated,  but  after  a  time 
she  gave  way,  and  a  week  later  saw  her 
start  upon  her  journey. 

During  her  absence  Dr.  Mariott  was  to 
entertain  and  be  entertained  by  several 
bachelor  friends,  and  he  promised  that  he 
would  go  at  least  once  each  day  to  Ash 
Cottage  and  have  a  gossip  with  Mrs.  Row- 
an, who  was  now  unable  to  do  more  than 
get  from  one  room  to  the  other. 

"Who's  that  .**"  thought  he,  as  passing 
along  about  a  week  after  Kate's  departure, 
he  caught  sight  of  a  broad-shouldered  man 
sitting  by  the  cottage  fire.  '*  The  old  lady 
has  a  visitor,  so  I  may  as  well  go  on  to 
the  Norths'  and  leave  my  gossip  with  her 
until  I  come  back."  His  return,  however, 
proved  too  late  for  a  visit,  as  Mr.  North 
insisted  upon  his  keeping  a  long  promise 
to  stay  and  dine  with  them.  The  next 
day  he  asked  Mrs.  Rowan  who  her  visitor 
was. 

"  The  son  of  a  former  neighbor,"  she 
said,  adding,  **  he  has  just  returntd  from 
Australia.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  years, 
and  should  not  have  known  him  for  the 
same  —  he  was  a  handsome  young  fellow 
when  he  left  Donnington  some  thirteen 
years  ago." 

"  Ah  !  old  Time  often  makes  rueful  work 
of  a  handsome  face,"  laughed  John; 
**  nothing  like  a  good,  unattractive  plain- 
ness for  standing  the  wear  and  tear  of 
life."  And  then,  seeing  the  old  lady 
seemed  rather  more  silent  than  usual,  he 
tried  to  cheer  her  by  telling  her  the  little 
chit-chat  which  he  liad  heard  during  his 
morning  visits.  "  1  fear  you  miss  Kate," 
he  said  ;  "I'm  longing  to  have  her  back, 
and  this  morning  she  says  she  had  no  idea 
that  she  could  have  felt  so  homesick  in  a 
week." 

"  Oh,  she'd  far  better  stay  where  she 
is,"  said  Mrs.  Rowan  quickly;  "what's 
the  use  of  going  away  for  a  week?  Now 
she's  there,  there  let  her  stay,  at  least 
until  she's  stronger.  Now  don't  be  telling 
her  you're  wanting  her  back,  John,  or 
she'll  come ;  I  know  what  Kate  is." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  hurry  her  home ; 
I  wish  her  to  remain  and  have  a  thorough 
change." 

As  he  rode  away  from  the  house  he  met 
Mrs.  Collier,  and  in  answer  to  her  inqui- 
ries about  Mrs.  Rowan,  he  said  he  fancied 
she  was  not  quite  so  well ;  "  she  did  not 
complain,  but  she  seemed  depressed  and 
silent." 

"  I'll  run  in  and  have  a  chat  with  her." 
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"  Do,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  am  going 
home  to  write  to  Kate,  and  I  shall  tell  her 
you  are  with  her  mother." 

**  Oh,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rowan, 
as  soon  as  the  maid  had  closed  the  door 
and  left  the  two  friends  together.  **  How 
glad  I  am  to  see  somebody  1  can  open  my 
mouth  to  —  I've  been  that  upset  that  my 
poor  heart  keeps  fluttering  like  a  new- 
fledged  sparrow." 

"  Why,  what  has  happened  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Collier. 

**  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  yes- 
terday afternoon,  just  as  I'd  settled  myself 
for  my  afternoon  nap,  which  if  I  don't 
have  now,  my  head  buzzes  like  a  hive  o* 
bees,  up  comes  Jane  with,  *  Please  ma'am, 
there's  a  gentleman  down  stairs,  and 
wants  to  speak  to  you.*  *  Is  it  Mr.  Wick- 
am  ?  M  said,  for  I  knew  he  was  expected 
at  Caroline's. 

"  *  No  ma'am,'  she  says,  *  he's  a  stranger 

and '  but  before    she'd  time  to  say 

another  word,  there  he  was,  and  holding 
out  his  hand,  with  •  How  do  you  do,  Mrs. 
Rowan,  for  I  see  it's  you,  though  you  don't 
remember  me.' 

**  *  That   I   don't,'  I  said,  for  if  you'd 

fiven  me  the  world  to  recall  a  feature  of 
is  face  I  couldn't ;  *  but  pray  be  seated.' 
"  *  Thank  you,'  he  said,  *  1  will,  and,  with 
your  leave,   I'll  ease  myself  of  my  top- 
coat, or  else,  as  I've  come  to  have  a  long 
talk,  I  shan't  feel  the  good  of  it  when  I 

go-' 

**  *  Whoever  can  it  be,'  I  thought,  but  of 

course   I   begged  he'd  make  himself  at 

home,  and  draw  near  the  fire. 

*'  *  Now,'  said  he,  *  Mrs.  Rowan,  take  a 

good  survey,  and  see  if  you  can't  call  me 

by  name ;    come,  it  isn  t    so  very  many 


years  since  we  parted  ; '  but  the  more  I 
looked,  the  more  I  was  puzzled,  so  he 
burst  out  into  a  laugh,  and  he  said,  *  Why, 
you  remember  Dick  Challice,  Mrs.  Rowan, 
don't  you  1 ' 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  Collier,  you  might  have 
knocked  me  down  with  a  feather ;  speak  I 
couldn't,  and  tremble  —  well,  an  aspen 
leaf's  but  a  poor  comparison  to  the  state 
my  whole  body  was  in.  *  Oh,'  thought  I, 
*he's  going  to  ask  for  Kate,'  and  true 
enough,  his  next  words  were, — 

**'Yesl  I'm  Richard  Fairman  Chal- 
lice, Mrs.  Rowan,  and  I  came  all  the  way 
from  Australia  to  marry  your  daughter 
Kate. 

"  *  But,  my  dear,'  I  faltered  out,  *  she's 
married  already.' 

"  *  I  know  she  is,'  he  said  with  a  sigh, 
*and  you  need  not  fear,'  for  he  couldn't 
help  seeing  my  agitation,  *  that  I've  come 


i  here  to  make  any  upset  about  the  disap- 
pointment I've  had  to  bear ;  it*8  sunk  very 
deep,  but  I'm  not  going  to  make  a  parade 
of  my  feelings.' 

**  Oh,  I  could  have  blessed  him  for 
those  words,  and  I  told  him  'tvras  very 
considerate  of  him ;  but  said  I, '  You  must 
not  think  Kate  was  fickle,  Mr.  Challice ; 
for  years  she  never  thought  of  any  but 
you,  and  not  until  all  hope  of  ever  seeing 
you  again  was  over,  did  she  give  you  up. 
She  refused  to  marry  morein  Donnington 
than  I  should  like  to  give  the  names  of,  and 
she  made  a  worthy  choice  at  the  last,  so 
that  I  do  trust,  \lr.  Challice,  you  won*! 
try  and  upset  her  happiness  — for  what's 
done  can't  be  undone,  and  you  set  her  free 
yourself  and  told  her  it  was  of  no  use  her 
waiting.' 

'*  *  VVell,  so  I  thought,  only  the  vexinj; 
thing  is  that  she  should  have  waited  ^ 
this  time,  and  then  lost  heart  just  as  for- 
tune began  to  smile  upon  me.  You  know 
I  had  Deen  away  up-country  for  some 
months,  and  things  not  lookine  much 
brighter  for  the  change,  I  came  back  to 
where  I'd  been  before,  and  there  I  found 
two  letters  —  one  was  more  than  a  year 
old,  and  had  been  travelling  half  over  the 
place  in  search  of  me ;  'twas  from  a  friend 
here  who  used  to  drop  me  a  line  now  and 
then,  and  he'd  seen  Kate,  and  he  said  she 
was  not  married  but  wa^  still  waiting  for 
me,  and  as  good-looking  as  ever;  so  itt 
I'd  read  the  other  letter  first,  I  never 
stopped,  but  rushed  off,  secured  a  berth, 
and  two  days  after  1  was  on  my  way  home 
a  gentleman-at-ease,  with  money  to  com- 
mand—  no  difficulty  about  securing  that 
when  they  know  your  rich  uncle's  dead 
and  left  you  some  five  or  six  thousand  a 
year.' 

**  Ah,  you  may  well  look  surprised,  but 
it's  true,  my  dear  Mrs.  Collier;  for  after 
all  he  said,  that  old  Nick  —  for  though  1 
forgive  I  don't  forget  — never  made  an- 
other will,  but  put  it  off  and  put  it  off, 
because  of  a  presentiment  he  had  that  if 
he  made  a  new  will  he  shouldn't  last  kMg, 
and  at  length  it  was  too  late,  and  the  first 
one  holds  good,  and  the  colonel  has  only 
the  house  and  furniture,  and  his  sod  has 
everything  else  the  old  miser  posseaacdv 
and  all  of  it  would  have  been  my  Kale^ 
if  she  wasn't  married." 

"  Dear,  what  a  pity  I "  ejaculated  MrSi 
Collier ;  "  it's  as  if  it  was  not  to  be." 

*'  And  very  glad  I  should  be,  too,  if  I 
was  sure  Kate  would  see  with  my  eyes. 
Why,  bless  me,  I  could  never  have 
thought  Richard  Challice  would  have  al- 
tered so." 
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"  Mr.  Collier  says  his  own  father  did 
not  know  him.  He  could  have  told  you 
that  Dick  had  got  the  old  man^s  money, 
only  the  colonel  wished  it  kept  silent,  and 
until  Mr.  Richard  stood  before  him  they 
didn't  know  that  he  had  even  got  the  news, 
for  he  answered  his  letter  by  coming  him- 
self." 

"  He's  grown  so  stout,"  said  Mrs.  Row- 
an. *'  Why,  he's  half  as  big  again  as  his 
father,  and  his  voice  and  way  of  speaking 
are  so  changed  (whether  it's  being  accus- 
tomed to  John's  ways,  I  don't  know), 
but  all  I  could  think  of  was  Flock  the 
drover." 

**  Is  he  going  to  settle  down  here  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  he  knows  what  he's  go- 
ing to  do.  The  only  thing  I  could  get 
out  of  him  was  that  he  should  come  down 
again  to  see  me,  which,  of  course,  meant 
seeing  Kate,  and  if  they  meet  what 
mightn't  the  consequence  be,  for,  let  him 
be  what  he  may,  he  was  her  first  love,  poor 
girl !  " 

**  First  fiddlestick  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Collier.  "If  Dick  Challice  is  what  you 
say,  and  Kate  the  girl  I  take  her  for,  John 
Mariott's  wife  can  afford  to  meet  twenty 
such  first  loves,  and  the  sooner  she  sees 
him  the  better." 

FART   IV. 

The  line  of  rail  between  Thorley  and 
Donnington  runs  through  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest bits  in  the  county,  and  Kate  Mariott, 
as  she  looked  out  upon  the  primrose-cov- 
ered hedges  and  clumps  of  hawthorn, 
thought  she  had  never  before  so  fully 
realized  its  beauty.  She  was  able  to  enjoy 
her  own  thoughts,  for  she  had  the  carriage 
to  herself,  and  the  feeling  of  being  ex- 
pected, anxiously  waited  for,  of  going 
nome,  was  a  very  pleasurable  one. 

**  I  ought  to  be  very  thankful,"  she  kept 
repeating  to  herself,  and  so  —  if  she  would 
have  unqucstioningly  allowed  it  —  she  felt. 
**  I  have  seen  no  man  to  compare  with 
John,  and  not  a  home  I  would  exchange 
for  my  own,"  and  then  she  gave  a  sigh  as 
if  even  these  memories  brought  with  them 
a  sting. 

At  Thorndown,  two  stations  o£E  Don- 
nington, a  small  crowd  of  people  were 
waiting,  several  of  whom  got  into  Kate's 
carriage.  As  soon  as  they  were  settled, 
one  of  them  said, — 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Mariott,  is  that  you  ?  I  did 
not  know  you  were  coming  back  to-day. 
I  saw  the  doctor  at  Holcot  on  Monday. 
Julia  Hemming  has  been  very  ill,  you 
know." 

"  So  John  told  me,"  said  Kate.    "  Was 


it  one  of  her  old  attacks,  or  something 
fresh  ? " 

Mr.  Bromlev  leaned  over  to  answer  her 
question  in  a  lower  tone,  but  owing  to  the 
person  sitting  next  Kate  being  a  very  stout 
man,  adverse  to  leaning  back,  she  was 
obliged  to  intimate  by  a  little  movement 
that  she  should  not  be  able  to  listen. 

"  Oh,  don't  mind  me,"  said  the  stranger 
in  a  manner  intended  to  be  very  jocular. 
"  I  shan't  mind  your  leaning  across,  if  \'ou 
don't " 

Kate  drew  back.  She  had  felt  before 
that  the  man  was  staring  at  her ;  now  he 
had  called  her  attention  to  it. 

"  No  offence  meant,"  he  continued, 
smiling.  "I've  come  from  the  colonies, 
and  we  take  things  free  and  easy  there." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Mr.  Bromley,  ac- 
cepting this  statement  as  an  apology  for 
any  act  of  seeming  freedom.  •*  See  a  good 
deal  o'  difference  between  there  and  the 
old  country,  I  fancy." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  We've 
got  good-looking  women  out  there  as  well 
as  here,"  and  he  eyed  Kate  in  a  way,  to 
her,  most  offensive. 

**  I've  got  a  son-in-law  that's  bin  half 
over  the  world,"  said  an  old  fellow  who 
sat  next  to  Mr.  Bromley,  "and  he  calls 
shame  upon  anybody  who  goes  to  compare 
the  foreigners  with  the  English." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  foreigners?" 
asked  Kate's  neighbor.  "  You  don't  call 
Australians  foreigners,  I  suppose.  You 
wouldn't  call  *em  so  twice  out  there,  I  can 
tell  you  that.  Happen  to  live  about  these 
parts,  ma'am  ?  "  he  said,  apparently  bent 
upon  annoying  Kate. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Bromley;  "this 
lady's  husband  is  the  doctor  of  Donning- 
ton?'  * 

"  Oh,  indeed,  is  he !  Sorry  to  say  I 
don't  know  the  doctor  of  Donnington," 
and  by  laying  a  slight  emphasis  on  the 
latter  words,  ne  contrived  to  convey  the 
suspicion  of  a  sneer. 

"  You'd  be  very  glad  to  know  him,  sir," 
said  over-zealous  Mr.  Bromley,  "  if  you'd 
got  anything  the  matter  with  you.  Very 
few  country  towns,  or  any  other  towns,  are 
blessed  with  such  a  clever  medical  man 
as  Dr.  Mariott." 

Kate  felt  how  much  she  would  lose  by 
entering  into  any  discussion  or  taking  the 
slightest  notice  of  such  an  obtrusive  per- 
son, but  she  was  excessively  annoyed  at 
the  persistent  way  in  which  he  dragged 
her  into  everything  he  said  and  did.  He 
moved  so  as  to  be  nearer,  and  when  she 
squeezed  herself  into  the  corner  feared 
she  had  not  room  enough.    He  questioned 
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her  about  the  various  houses  they  passed  ; 
proposed  to  shut  the  window,  to  open  the 
window,  until  Kate's  indignation  knew  no 
bounds,  and  she  never  felt  more  thankful 
than  when  Donnington  platform  came  in 
view,  and  she  saw  John  sitting  outside  in 
the  pony-carriage,  ready  to  drive  her  home. 
In  the  excitement  of  meeting  she  forgot 
her  recent  annoyance,  and  they  were  half* 
way  home  before  she  remembered  her 
fellow-traveller,  and  then  John  could  not 
help  laughing  at  the  account  she  gave. 

**  I  never  really  looked  at  his  face,"  she 
said,  in  answer  to  a  question  her  husband 
put  to  her,  **but  I  feel  certain  that  he  had 
been  drinking." 

**  Did  he  get  out  here  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  never  stopped  to  look  —  he 
called  out  something,  but  I  did  not  listen. 
I  saw  you,  and  that  was  enough  for  mc. 
How  nice  everything  looks  ! "  she  said,  as 
they  came  in  sight  of  their  new  house. 
*•  I  am  very  glad  to  be  home  again ! " 

John  only  laughed,  but  Kate  knew  that 
her  words  had  given  him  pleasure. 

"  Before  I  take  off  my  things,"  she  said, 
•*  I  think  ril  run  up  and  see  mother." 

"Do,  ril  go  as  far  as  there  with  you. 
She  does  not  know  you  are  expecteci  to- 
day; I  thought  it  better  not  to  tell  her,  or 
she  would  be  fidgeting  herself." 

"  Let  us  go  round  the  garden,  and  out 
by  that  gate,"  said  Kate,  "it  will  make 
but  little  difference,  and  I  want  to  see 
how  my  plants  arc  looking." 

While  Kate  was  thus  occupied,  a  vis- 
itor had  arrived  at  Ash  Cottage,  whom 
Mrs.  Rowan  greeted  by  saying  rather 
querulously,  — 

"  Kate  is  not  at  home,  Mr.  Challice.  I 
told  you  she'd  gone  away  for  some  time." 

"  If  that's  all  you  know  about  her,  .Mrs. 
Rowan,  I  can  tell  you  more  news  of  your 
daughter  than  you  guess  of." 

"  Oh,  you've  never  been  to  Thorley, 
Mr.  Challice.?" 

"  No,  you  kept  the  name  of  the  place  so 
dark  that  you  never  gave  me  the  chance, 
but  we've  met  all  the  same,  and  parted  not 
at  hour  ago  at  Donnington  station." 

"  Well,"  gasped  Mrs.  Rowan,  overcome 
by  the  throng  of  exciting  probabilities, 
one  or  more  of  which  she  felt  had  most 
certainly  happened. 

"  Weil,"  echoed  Mr.  Challice,  "  if  I  must 
speak  the  truth,  I  never  saw  any  one  more 
altered  in  my  life." 

"  You  knew  her  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  should,  only  some- 
body called  her  by  name.  The  greatest 
lark  in  the  world,  she  doesn't  know  'twas 
me." 
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"  I  was  certain  she'd  never  recognise 
ou,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rowan,  reassured 
y  the  tone  Mr.  Challice  was  speaking  in. 

"She  didn't  give  herself  a  chance.  I 
tried  all  I  knew  to  make  her  look  at  me, 
but  not  a  bit  of  it,  she  kept  her  eyes 
straight  down  her  nose  as  if  she*d  a  load- 
stone at  the  tip  of  it.  I  chafifed  her  like 
anything,  put  her  in  such  a  rage  as  never 
was,"  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee ; 
"  but,  Mrs.  Rowan,"  he  said,  becoming  sud- 
denly serious,  "  how  she's  changed  I  Talk 
about  me  —  well  I'm  rather  a  heavy 
weight,  I'll  allow,  but  by  jingo,  fat  keeps 
better  than  lean  does.  She's  so  pale  — 
why,  I  remember  her  with  a  cheek  like  a 
fresh-blown  rose.  There  was  a  girl  at 
Ballarat  used  to  be  alwjiys  running  after 
me,  and  I  never  looked  at  her  without 
thinking  of  Kate.  Fellows  out  there  used 
to  call  her  the  little  rosebud,  and  by  Jove 
so  she  was  — just  what  I  expected  to  fiod 
Kate." 

"You  forget  that  time  doesn't  stand 
still  with  women  any  more  than  with 
men,"  said  Mrs.  Rowan,  nettled  at  the 
reflection  cast  upon  her  daughter's  altered 
appearance.  "I'm  sure,  and  everybody 
says  so,  that  very  few  girls  have  kept  their 
good  looks  as  well  as  my  Kate.  'Twas 
only  yesterday  that  Dr.  Mariott,  looking 
at  her  photograph,  remarked  what  a  sweet 
face  hers  was. 

"'  Ah,'  I  said,  *  you  should  have  known 
her  when  she  was  eighteen.' 

" '  But  it  is  the  expression  I  admire,*  he 
said,  '  and  that  must  be  the  same  now  m 
then.' " 

"Very  right  he  should  think  so,  Mrs. 
Rowan;  only  between  you  and  me,  yon 
know,  what  the  eye  hasn't  seen  the  heart 
does  not  long  after.  Now  I  could  never 
look  at  Kate  without  thinkine,  *  What  an 
alteration  I '  she'll  never  be  the  woman  at 
your  age  that  you  are,  Mrs.  Rowan." 

"  I  only  know,"  said  Mrs.  Rowan,  **that 
at  the  Asylum  Ball  she  was  thought  tbe 
most  elegant-looking  woman  present;  but 
there,  Kate's  was  never  a  face  to  please  a 
vulgar  eye."  Mr.  Challice  was  sibout  to 
answer  this  thrust,  when  the  sound  of 
footsteps  and  voices  caused  Mrs.  Rowan 
to  put  up  her  hands  in  a  despairing  %ray, 
and  before  she  had  time  to  give  rartber 
vent  to  her  feelings,  the  door  opened,  and 
Kate  and  Dr.  Mariott  appeared.  Mr. 
Challice  moved  so  as  to  be  rather  screened 
from  sight ;  and,  without  looking  at  him, 
Kate,  bent  upon  enjoying  her  mother*! 
,  surprise,  to  which  she  attributed  her  nei^ 
i  vous  agitation,  bestowed  all  her  attention 
i  upon  greeting  her.    After  a  minute  or  M 
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she  looked  round,  and  to  her  dismay  there 
stood  the  objectionable  companion  of  her 
journey,  shaking  hands  with  her  husband. 

'*  It's  Richard  Challice,  my  dear,"  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Rowan. 

"Richard  who.?"  said  Kate,  petrified 
and  staring  in  blank  bewilderment,  from 
which  she  was  roused  by  John  calling  out 
to  her,  — 

"Kate,  this  is  Mr.  Challice,  Colonel 
Challice's  eldest  son  ;  and  fancy,  we  met 
in  Australia  when  I  was  at  Ballarat  six 
years  ago." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Mariott  and  I  are  old 
friends,"  exclaimed  Dick,  coming  forward 
with  outstretched  hand. 

*'  You  little  suspected  'twas  me  who  was 
so  talkative  to  you  in  the  train.  1  heard 
your  name,  so  thought  I,  *  I'll  have  a  bit  of 
fun  with  her,  she'll  forgive  it  when  she 
hears  it's  her  old  flame,  Dick  Challice.' 
Have  you  forgotten  our  saying  good  bye 
under  the  old  cherry-tree  in  the  Grange 
orchard  ? " 

Forgotten  it !  no  —  but  surely  this  man 
was  never  the  Dick  Challice  she  had 
mourned  for  and  sighed  after.  Kate 
couldn't  speak  ;  and  John,  fearing  her  si- 
lence and  peculiar  manner  arose  from  her 
not  being  able  to  overcome  the  annoyance 
she  had  experienced  in  the  train,  came  to 
her  rescue  by  saying,  '*  She's  quite  dumb- 
foundered,  ain't  you,  Katey?"  and  Kate 
managed  to  get  out, — 

"Indeed  I  am."  Then  scanning  his 
face  she  slowly  added,  "  Now  I  begin  to 
trace  a  likeness  ;  but  I  should  never  have 
known  you.     How  wonderfully  we  alter !  " 

**  Yes  ;  I  was  saying  to  your  mother  you 
are  not  a  bit  like  the  Kate  Rowan  I  ex- 
pected to  see.  I  forgot,"  he  laughed, 
"that  time  hadn't  stood  still  with  you  any 
more  than  the  rest." 

"And  to  think  of  John  knowing  you," 
said  Kate. 

"  Yes  ;  but  not  as  Mr.  Challice  ;  then  I 
was  Dick  Richards  —  my  rich  uncle  hadn't 
died,  you  know  ;  "  and  he  gave  Dr.  Mariott 
a  rather  uneasy  look. 

"  We  were  obliged  to  turn  our  hands  to 
anything  out  there,"  said  John,  hoping  to 
assure  Dick  that  he  might  depend  upon 
his  discreet  silence;  "here  people  would 
never  realize  the  position,  so  it's  best  to 
meet  each  other  as  we  find  each  other,  Mr. 
Challice,  and  forget  all  about  what  we 
might  have  been  when  we  parted." 

"Just  so,  quite  my  idea,"  exclaimed 
Dick  cheerfully.  "Your  husband  and  I 
have  seen  the  world,  Mrs.  Mariott,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  now  see  more  of  each  other 
and  get  better  acquainted,  particularly  as 


we  used  to  be  such  chums.  'T wouldn't 
do  to  let  him  into  all  the  secrets,  would 
it?" 

Kate  made  no  answer,  and  John,  smiling 
to  himself,  thought,  "  Poor  Kate,  she  can- 
not get  over  that  railway  business." 

"You  will  remain  in  England,  I  sup- 
pose," he  said. 

"Well,  I  don't  quite  know  yet.  I  shall 
settle  here  —  but  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  I  found  myself  near  Ballarat  again." 

"  Let  me  see,"  and  John  tried  to  bring 
back  the  place,  "what  was  the  name  of 
that  house  I  met  you  at  —  the  landlady's 
daughter  was  thought  such  an  attrac- 
tion ?  " 

"Ah,  .so  you  haven't  forgotten  her! 
Well,  no  wonder,  for  I  have  not  met  with 
her  equal  in  the  old  country  so  far.  Mrs. 
Mariott  could  have  matched  her,  though, 
*in  the  days  when  we  were  young,'"  and 
he  nodded  at  Kate,  while  John  laughed  at 
the  evidently  intended  compliment. 

"  I  shoula  like  to  see  this  beauty,"  said 
Mrs.  Rowan,  unable  to  forgive  any  one 
set  up  as  a  rival  to  her  daughter. 

"  Well,  more  wonderful  things  than  that 
might  come  to  pass,  Mrs.  Rowan;  if  I 
should  find  myself  inside  the  snug  little 
parlor  of  the  *  Old  House  at  Home,'  I  can't 
say  what  might  not  happen." 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  is  that  how  the  wind  blows  1 " 
said  John ;  "  well,  I  wish  you  success 
whenever  you  put  your  fate  to  the  test. 
Unfortunately,"  he  added,  rising,  *•  I  am 
obliged  to  take  my  departure ;  I  have  to 
go  on  to  Greenhill  Slope  to  see  a  patient." 

"And  I  must  see  Mr.  Collier,"  said 
Dick;  "he  was  out  when  I  passed  just 
now,  but  I  left  word  I  should  be  back  in 
an  hour.  I've  got  an  engagement  at  the 
Hall  to-night,  Mrs.  Mariott,  out  next  time 
I  come  down,  I  hope  to  pay  j<7«  a  visit." 

"You  have  not  come  to  stay  then?" 
said  Kate,  with  a  relieved  feeling. 

"  No,  I'm  off  to-morrow  morning,  so  for 
the  present  good-bye." 

"  I  shall  be  bacJc  in  less  than  an  hour, 
Kate ;  shall  I  call  here  for  you  ?  "  John 
asked  as  they  were  leaving. 

"  No,  I  think  not ;  I  am  sure  to  be 
home  before  then.  Mother  will  let  me  go 
because  I  have  several  things  to  do." 

Kate  said  this  because  she  was  over- 
powered by  the  wish  to  be  alone.  She 
wanted  to  think  over  the  rude  blow  her 
imagination  had  sustained,  to  realize  the 
fatal  error  she  had  been  all  these  years 
indulging. 

That  evening  as  the  husband  and  wife 
were  sitting  quietly  together  John  gave  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction.    "  I  shall  never  let 
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you  go  away  again,  Kate,"  he  said.  *'  It 
IS  so  dismal  without  you,  and  so  good  to 
have  you  back.  I  do  believe  that  this 
separation  has  done  us  both  good,  eh, 
Kitty,  what  do  you  think?" 

"  I  think  there  is  nobody  in  the  world 
half  as  good  as  you,  John,  and  I  shall 
never  cease  to  wonder  whatever  made  you 
choose  me^ 

"  Choose  you  !  why  for  twenty  reasons 
—  where  could  I  find  such  another  face 
as  this?"  and  he  put  his  hand  under  her 
chin,  and  turned  her  towards  him.  "The 
idea  of  that  fellow  comparing  his  full- 
blown Australian  flower  to  this  delicate 
little  blossom  —  do  you  know,  out  there 
he  used  to  hang  about  the  inn  doing  odd 
jobs  for  people.  We  could  see  he  had 
been  differently  brought  up,  but  whiskey 
lowers  all  to  the  same  level,  and  every 
penny  he  got  went  in  dram-drinking." 

"As  we  grow  older  how  we  must 
change  !  "  Kate  said  reflectively. 

"Oh  !  we  do.  1  dare  say  he  was  very 
different  when  you  knew  him  here." 

"  Yes,  he  was ;  but  I  must  have  been 
different  too,  for  do  you  know,  John,"  and 
John  little  suspected  the  effort  it  was  for 
Kate  to  own  it  to  him,  **  I  used  to  care  a 
great  deal  for  Dick  Challice." 

John  gave  a  derisive  laugh,  which  Kate 
interrupted  by  saying,  — 

"  No,  but  seriously,  John,  I  thought  of 
him  for  years  until  I  believed  that  I  should 
never  be  able  to  care  for  any  one  as  I  had 
cared  for  him ;  it's  very  humiliating,  but 
it  is  the  truth." 

"  Poor  little  Kate,"  said  John,  recalling 
the  words  she  had  said  when  he  asked  her 
to  marry  him.  ''  I  can  only  be  very  thank- 
ful that  you  have  been  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  him  again,  my  dear,  and  I  shall 
think  all  the  better  of  him  for  ever  hav- 
ing possessed  the  good  taste  to  admire 
you." 

"  But,  John,  he  is  equally  disappointed 
in  me,  he  told  mother  that,  not  knowing  I 
was  married  already,  he  came  home  to 
marry  me  himself;  he  thought  to  find  me 
looking  like  the  girl  he  spoke  to  you  about, 
and  who  he  says  is  exactly  like  what  I 
was." 

"Oh,  Kitty,  Kitty!"  exclaimed  John, 
"  why  can  I  not  have  my  revenge  by  tak- 
ing you  to  Ballarat,  and  showing  you  Miss 
Selina  Jane  Jones.  You'd  never  survive 
such  a  blow  to  your  vanity.'* 

"  Why,  is  she  not  a  beauty  ?  He  says 
they  call  her  the  rosebud." 

"  The  peony  bud  he  means,  or  I  should 
say  the  peony  itself  would  be  by  this  time 
a  better   comparison.    Ah,   Kate,   weVe 
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strange  beings ;  what  pains  we  take  to  de« 
ceive  ourselves  as  well  as  other  people  t  *' 

"  Indeed  we  do  —  but,  John,  I  am  ter- 
ribly fallen  in  my  own  estimation." 

"  Never  mind  that,  you  have  not  falleo 
in  mine,  Kate,  and  now  I  know  who  my 
rival  was,  I  shall  have  greater  confideoce 
in  my  own  powers.  I  shall  never  believe 
now  that  anything  can  ever  come  between 
us." 

For  several  days  John  noticed  that  Kate 
was  very  subdued  and  quiet ;  after  that 
her  spirits  began  to  recover  and  rise  as 
they  had  never  done  before,  and  by  the 
time  Dick  Challice  came  to  Donnington 
again,  all  trace  of  awkwardness  at  meeting 
him  had  vanished,  and  Kate  was  able  to 
stand  any  amount  of  John^s  teasing  and 
banter. 

Nearly  a  year  elapsed  before  an  oppor^ 
tunity,  which  Kate  greatly  desired,  pre- 
sented itself,  and  then  by  chance.  She 
met  Colonel  Challice  alone  in  Donningtoa 
Lane.  Stopping  him,  she  said,  wiui  a 
blush  upon  her  face  which  recalled  more 
vividly  than  words  could  have  done  the 
Kate  Rowan  of  Dick^s  early  love,  "  Colo- 
nel Challice,  please  forget  the  past,  and 
forgive  me.  You  said  and  did  many 
thin|;s  for  my  good,  but  I  would  not  give 
credit  to  your  intentions  —  I  was  an  igno- 
rant girl  and  an  obstinate  woman,  and  I 
inflicted  on  myself  much  unnecessary  suf- 
fering. If  my  father  could  but  know  how. 
grieved  I  am  at  having  so  misunderstood 
his  love,"  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
the  sight  of  which  put  to  flight  the  grace- 
ful answer  the  colonel  had  intended  mak- 
ing, and  instead  he  gprasped  her  hands 
exclaiming, — 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Mariott  —  there,  thefe, 
there,  not  a  word  more  — I  was  more  to 
blame  than  you  —  very  much  more ;  and 
as  to  your  father,  poor  fellow,  if  I  ever 
hurt  his  feelings,  my  pride  is  sorely  pun- 
ished ;  for,"  he  whispered,  giving  a  rapid 
glance  round,  "last  Thursday  my  son 
Richard  sailed  for  Australia  with  tne  in* 
tention  of  marrying  a  barmaid.** 


From  Tbe  Ninetaemk 
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Aland 

Id  which  it  seemed  adwajrt  aftenii 


Any  one  who  has  been  there  must  allow 
that  the  description  might  have  been 
written  of  the  archipelago  of  coral  roda 
known  as  the  Bahamas,  and  few  of  those 
who  live  in  the  rush  and  hurry  of  oar 
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great  cities  but  must  long  for  a  brief 
glimpse  of  such  islands  of  repose,  where 
the  burden  of  the  day  may  be  laid  aside, 
and  the  too  pressing  realities  of  life  may, 
for  a  time,  be  forgotten.  Even  progress 
has  its  monotonous  side,  and  there  is  an 
undeniable  charm  in  countries  where  rail- 
roads and  telephones  do  not  exist,  and 
where  even  tramways  and  telegraphs  have 
not  yet  penetrated.  Although  the  Baha- 
mas were  the  portal  by  which  the  devas- 
tating rush  of  European  civilization  was 
first  admitted  to  the  Western  world,  it 
was  not  for  some  years  after  the  simple 
Lucayans  knelt  in  adoration  of  the  white 
men,  who  seemed  to  them  as  gods  de- 
scended from  above,  that  they  experienced 
what  a  scourge  the  supposed  deities  would 
prove  to  them  and  their  red-skinned 
brethren.  When  oppression  and  brutality 
had  so  devastated  the  Indians  of  Hispa- 
niola  (Haiti)  that  hardly  enough  remained 
to  satisfy  the  conqueror's  greed  for  wealth 
by  working  the  gold  mines,  Ovando  (the 
Spanish  governor)  remembered  the  "sim- 
ple-hearted" Lucayans,  "of  good  size, 
good  demeanor,  and  well-formed,"  and  de- 
spatched an  expedition  with  instructions 
to  capture  the  people  and  transport  them 
to  Hispaniola.  A  few  gifts  of  red  caps, 
hawks'  bells,  and  "other  trifles  of  insig- 
nificant worth  "  made  to  them  by  Colum- 
bus, had  convinced  the  Lucayans  of  the 
divine  origin  and  friendly  disposition  of 
the  white  men.  When  seventeen  years 
afterwards  Ovando*s  ships  appeared,  the 
natives  of  the  Lucayos  flocked  to  greet  the 
new  arrivals.  The  Spaniards  represented 
themselves  as  having  come  from  the  land 
where  the  spirits  of  the  departed  Lucayans 
were  living  in  sunshine  and  gladness,  and 
by  promising  to  restore  them  to  their  lost 
friends  and  relatives,  the  unhappy  natives 
were  enticed  on  board  the  Spanish  vessels 
and  transported,  to  perish  in  slavery  and 
wretchedness  in  the  mines  of  Hispaniola. 
As  many  as  forty  thousand  of  the  natives 
are  supposed  to  have  been  thus  deported  ; 
a  few  who  may  have  escaped  captivity 
must  speedily  have  died  out,  and  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  islands  of  the  archipelago 
remained  uninhabited  by  man  or  beast,  no 
four-footed  mammal  being  indigenous  to 
the  Bahamas, 

After  alternately  owing  allegiance  to 
lords,  proprietors,  pirates,  and  Spaniards, 
the  latter  ftnally  relinquished  their  nominal 
claim  to  the  Bahamas  in  1783,  and  at  the 
termination  of  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence the  islands  received  a  consider- 
able addition  to  the  number  of  their  set- 


tlers by  the  immigration  of  loyalists  from 
the  American  States,  who  brought  with 
them  their  goods  and  chattels  (their  slaves 
being  included  amongst  the  latter),  and 
made  themselves  new  homes  around  which 
to  raise  cotton,  bananas,  and  pineapples. 
In  Abaco  and  other  islands  the  descend- 
ants of  these  men  still  remain,  and  their 
stalwart  figures  and  fine  physique  show 
that  the  white  man  does  not  necessarily 
degenerate  in  hot  climates.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  associate  the  negro  with 
the  West  Indies  that  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  he  is  just  as  much  an  importation  as 
the  white  man.  Though  the  older  negroes 
look  back  with  regret  to  the  hotter  suns 
and  more  luxuriant  fields  of  their  own 
land,  after  the  second  generation  the 
darkies  consider  themselves  real  Creoles, 
or  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  and  regard 
with  considerable  contempt  their  brethren 
born  on  the  dark  continent,  whom  they 
disdainfully  designate  as  "  dem  Africans. 
Towards  the  mixed  race  or  "  colored  peo- 
ple "  the  attitude  of  their  full-blooded 
ebon  brethren  is  a  mixture  of  distrust, 
contempt,  and  envy,  mulattos  occupying 
the  doubtful  position  assigned  to  that 
which  is  "  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red 
herri  ng.*'  There  i  s  a  negro  say i  ng,  "  Black 
people  are  a  basket  dat  hab  a  handle,  and 
de  buckras  (white  men)  are  a  basket  dat 
hab.a  handle,  but  de  colored  people  dey 
be  a  basket  dat  hab  no  handle,"  by  which 
they  mean  that  mulattoes  belong  to  no 
race  or  nation. 

While  embracing  various  forms  of 
Christianity  with  tropical  fervor,  the  ne- 
groes retain  a  strong  faith  in  the  potency 
and  virtues  of  obeahism.  Indeed  a  secret 
belief  in  obeahism  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  black  men,  but  is  shared  by 
the  colored  people,  and  the  West  Indian 
whites  are  not  always  free  from  a  mys- 
terious dread  of  the  powers  of  the  obeah- 
man.  In  his  capacity  of  "  bush  doctor  " 
the  dread  is  not  altogether  groundless. 

The  West  Indies  abound  with  shrubs 
and  plants  of  medicinal  properties,  not  a 
few  of  them  being  highly  poisonous;  'in 
the  use  of  these  the  obeah-men  are  pro- 
ficient. In  most  of  the  islands  the  man- 
chineel  (Hippomane  mancinella)  grows  in 
more  or  less  abundance.  The  tree  is  so 
poisonous  that  it  is  not  considered  safe  to 
take  refuge  from  sun  or  storm  beneath  its 
branches,  and  when  it  is  desirable  to  de- 
stroy the  tree,  it  is  usual  to  make  a  circle 
of  fire  around  the  trunk  and  burn  it  down, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  cutting  it.  Not 
unfrequently  leaves  and  branches  of  man- 
cbineel  have  been  vindictively  dropped 
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into  tanks  or  wells  of  those  against  whom 
certain  persons  may  have  a  grudge.     Any- 
one who  drinks  water  thus  contaminated 
will,  it  is  said,  gradually  waste  away,  and 
if  the  use  of  the  water  is  continued,  death 
is  the  result.     So  poisonous  is  the  man- 
chineel  that  during  very  dry  weather  it  is 
not  safe  to  eat  the  land  crabs,  which,  at 
other   seasons,   are    reckoned   delicacies. 
However,  during  a  drought  land  crabs  can- 
not resist  a  salad  of  the  shining  evergreen 
leaves,  rather  like  those  of  the  camellia  in 
appearance.     The  flesh  of  crabs  that  have 
fed  on  this  tree  becomes  impregnated  with 
the  poison.     In  proof  of  the  danger  of  the 
diet  we  were  told  the  following  story.    Not 
very  long  ago  two  men  went  on  a  shooting 
expedition  to  one  of  the  Bahama  group, 
known  as  Acklin's  Island.     One  day  three 
land  crabs  were  caught  which  were  cooked 
and  eaten  for  supper,  each  man  taking  a 
crab  and  sharing  the  other  between  them. 
During  the  night  one  of  the  men  was  taken 
alarmingly  ill,  his  body  swelled  tremen- 
dously, and  before  morning  he  was  dead. 
His  companion  experienced  no  ill  effects; 
it  therefore  seems  probable   that  one  of 
the  three  crabs  must  have  been  poisonous, 
but  on  a  remote  tropical  island,  some  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  from  a  doctor,  a 
post-mortem  examination  would  be  impos- 
sible, so  no  positive  certainty  could   be 
arrived  at.     As  the  poisons  used  by  the 
obcah-men  are  all  vegetable  and  can  be 
gathered  everywhere  in  the  bush,  and  as 
the  negroes  are  extremely  averse  to  speak- 
ing on  the  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
positive  evidence  about  the  matter ;  but 
there  seems  a  very  general  belief  in  the 
West  Indies  amongst  those  whose  opinion 
is  worthy  of  respect  that  the  process  of 
**  putting  obeah  "  upon  a  man  is  not  al- 
ways  a    purely  spiritual  weapon.      The 
reliance  on  the  powers  of  the  bush  doctor 
is  almost   universal  amongst    the   black 
people,  who  greatly  prefer  him  to  the  au- 
thorized practitioner.     In  some  cases  the 
remedies  prescribed  are  simple,  if  not  effi- 
cacious.    A  dose  of  sea-water  is  consid- 
ei'ed  beneficial  for  a  broken  arm,  and  to 
hold  salt  in  both  hands  is  reckoned  a  cer- 
tain remedy  for  various  of  the  ills  to  which 
tlesh  is  liable,  and  is  also  held  to  be  of 
use  in  warding  off  ghostly  enemies  in  the 
shape  of  evil  spirits.     Singularly  enough, 
1  have  known  the  same  shield  against  the 
powers  of  darkness  used  by  peasants  in 
the  west  of  Ireland. 

It  is  common  when  the  bush  doctor  is 
consulted  for  him  to  pronounce  that  the 

Catient  is  sufferinj^  from  an  ailment  caused 
y  the  presence  of  a  beetle  or  a  spider  in 


one  of  the  limbs.  The  doctor  proceeds 
to  extract  the  intruder,  by  sucking  the 
afflicted  limb,  producing  the  creature  from 
his  mouth  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  in 
proof  of  its  efficacy.  Spools  of  cotton, 
buttons,  nails,  and  so  forth  are  sometimes 
alleged  to  be  the  cause  of  the  illness,  and 
are  extracted  in  a  similar  fashion.  In  his 
character  as  wizard,  the  obeah-man  is  in 
request  to  guard  the  crops  of  pineapples 
or  oranges  from  the  hands  of  the  spoiler, 
the  ships  from  storm  and  shipwreck,  and 
the  crew  from  death  and  disaster.  Not  a 
schooner  leaves  the  port  but  has  a  bit  of 
obeah  attached  for  ^ood  luck  to  the  mast, 
while  beneath  their  shirts  a  string  of 
charmed  twine  preserves  the  men  From 
danger  by  land  or  water.  Vacant  houses 
are  also  protected  from  intruders  during 
the  owner's  absence  by  the  obeah-man. 
To  effect  this  police  duty,  a  bar  is  roUcd 
up  containing  a  few  rusty  old  nails  and 
some  pieces  of  rushes,  and  laid  on  the 
threshold  of  the  cabin;  on  seeing  this 
mysterious  ball,  no  negro  dares  to  enter 
the  house  unlawfully.  A  rudely  carved 
head,  fastened  on  a  tree,  is  a  secure  guar- 
dian for  cocoanut  or  orange  grove,  while  a 
horn  with  a  cork  on  it  stuck  full  of  pins 
and  a  bottle  of  water  underneath  is  a 
favorite  protection  against  thieves  or  spir- 
its. It  would  be  a  bold  evil  spirit  who 
would  enter  the  field  so  guarded  ;  lie  knows 
right  well  that  the  pins  would  prick  him 
and  force  him  to  enter  the  bottle  of  water; 
no  negro  would  dream  of  intruding  within 
an  enclosure  where  such  a  bottle  was  dis- 
played. When  the  obeah-man*s  charges 
are  high,  or  faith  is  weak,  occasionally  the 
owner  of  a  farm  throws  himself  on  the 
good  feeling  of  depredators.  I  have  seen 
a  placard  fixed  to  a  post  in  a  field  of  maise 
on  which  was  painted  the  polite  request, 
**  If  you  steal  the  corn,  do  please  leave  the 
blades." 

Though  the  obeah-man  is  usually  re- 
sorted to  by  owners  who  may  have  been 
robbed  of  their  goods,  any  one  in  authority 
may  be  appealed  to  on  an  emergency 
when  no  clue  can  be  had  to  the  delinquent. 
The  following  paper  was  one  day  sent  to 
the  governor's  secretary:  — 

Mr.  Secretary,  —  Will  you  please  have  the 
person  arrestee)  who  stole  my  clotheii  ?  This 
is  the  prayer  of  your  humble  servant,  John 

Smith. 

When  free  from  physical  pain  and  not 

I  immediately  pressed  by  his  creditors,  of 

whom  he  has  in  general  many,  the  darkey 

is  full  of  enjoyment  of  life,  and  there  is 

much   in  life  for    him  to  enjoy.    What 
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woiild  be  the  object  of  wasting  existence 
in  wearisome  toil  or  monotonous  drudgery, 
in  a  delicious  climate  where  a  cotton  ear- 
roent  is  ample  for  comfort,  and  sufficient 
money  can  be  obtained  by  a  few  weeks' 
**  sponging  "  to  supply  frock-coat,  chimney- 
pot hat  and  umbrella  for  a  man  on  high 
days  and  holidays ;  while  a  week  or  two 
spent  in  digging  holes  in  which  to  plant 
maize  —  a  labor  our  little  Congo  gardener 
declined  to  perform  on  the  grounds  of  its 
being  especially  the  work  of  '*femilly 
wimraany  "  —  or  in  weeding  the  pine-fields, 
will  procure  for  the  women  the  where- 
withal to  purchase  ostrich -feathers,  white 
or  colored  satin  boots,  muslins  and  laces 
for  festive  occasions,  amongst  which  funer- 
als and  attendance  at  divine  service  are 
not  the  least  popular,  and  the  longer  the 
service  or  sermon  the  better ?  At  a  church 
a  little  distant  out  of  Kinfi;ston  in  Jamaica, 
the  clergyman  proposed  to  shorten  the 
afternoon. service  so  as  to  enable  the  con- 
gregation to  take  advantage  of  a  tram 
Gamaica  not  sharing  the  exemption  from 
tramways)  that  passed  the  church  in  re- 
turning to  the  city.  On  hearing  of  the 
threatened  change  a  black  man  remon- 
monstrated  with  the  rector.  **  Indeed, 
sir,"  he  urged,  "our  ladies  will  nebber 
tink  it  worth  while  to  dress  merely  to  sit 
in  church  for  one  hour!"  It  must  be 
observed  that  in  the  West  Indies  ne- 
gresses  are  almost  invariably  spoken  of  as 
*' ladies.'*  At  first  it  sounds  peculiar  to 
hear,  '*  Missus,  dere's  a  lady  at  de  back 
door  wants  you  to  gib  her  a  pair  of  old 
boots,"  or  "  Dat  lady  hab  basket  of  eggs 
to  sell,"  but  one  quickly  gets  used  to  it 

In  speaking  of  "going  for  a  few  weeks' 
sponging"  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
unsophisticated  darkies  resort  to  the  civ- 
ilized method  of  extortion  known  in  En- 
gland as  "sponging."  In  the  Bahamas 
the  term  is  applied  to  a  cruise  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing  up  sponges  from 
the  banks  of  coral  sand  which  extend  for 
great  distances  in  the  archipelago.  The 
water  in  these  banks  averages  only  three 
fathoms.  On  this  submarine  Sahara,  the 
black,  leathery,  roundish  lumps  which, 
after  undergoing  much  tribulation,  eventu- 
ally develop  into  the  invitinz-looking  ad- 
junct to  the  morning  tub,  have  settled 
down,  after  their  brief  but  erratic  youth, 
to  sedate  repose  in  the  crystal  waters,  till 
snatched  from  their  retreat  by  the  pene- 
trating hook  of  the  sponger.  Very  un- 
sightly and  evil -smelling  objects  the 
sponges  are  when  first  torn  from  their 
native  element,  a  sulphur  stream  or  steep- 
ing flax  being  hardly  more  obnoxious  to 


the  olfactory  nerve.  Sponging  has  all 
the  attractions  of  a  gambling  adventure. 
Should  the  cruise  be  successful,  the  prof- 
its are  large,  enough  money  may  be  made 
in  a  short  time  to  ensure  the  enjoyment  of 
months  of  idleness.  And  idleness  is  a 
real  luxury  when  a  man  can  recline  under 
the  shade  of  his  own  guava  or  orange  tree, 
and  have  the  latest  news  from  the  passing 
neighbors  as  they  saunter  along,  their 
fanners  (round  flat  baskets  of  palm  leaves) 
piled  with  glowing  tomatoes,  large  green 
avocado  pears,  or  red  and  yellow  peppers, 
for  sale  in  town  —  or  else  chew  sugarcane 
or  smoke  a  pipe  as  the  spirit  moves  him, 
taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  which 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  sunnv  and  balmy  as 
to-day.  Dwellers  in  the  clark  and  sombre 
north  can  hardly  realize  the  charm  and 
joyousness  that  seem  to  radiate  from  earth 
and  air  in  the  lotus-eating  southern  climes. 
The  mere  sense  of  existence  becomes  in 
itself  a  happiness ;  one  can  understand 
what  animals  probablv  feel  in  pleasant 
pastures  on  brilliant  aays.  Then,  as  the 
sun  sinks  slowly  downwards,  the  golden 
heaven  glows  over  a  rejoicing  earth,  flash- 
ing every  moment  into  richer  beauty  be* 
neath  the  departing  rays,  while  rosy  Iseams 
of  light  streaming  upwards  like  so  many 
auroras  is  a  singular  and  very  beautiful 
effect  often  to  be  seen  in  a  Bahama  sunset 
When  the  sun  has  set  new  beauties  ap- 
pear, every  bush  and  tussock  becoming 
alive  with  thousands  of  fireflies ;  and  when 
a  silvery  green  moon  rises  in  the  calm 
deep  sapphire  sky,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  night  or  day  be  the  more  full  of 
loveliness.  Besides  the  fireflies,  a  fire- 
beetle  — one  of  the  Elytra  —  is  a  singular 
insect  with  a  brilliant  green  phosphores- 
cent light  proceeding  from  two  round 
spots  on  the  thorax,  added  to  which  when 
excited,  the  insect  has  the  power  to  emit  a 
regular  blaze  of  light  from  the  segments 
of  the  abdomen,  of  such  brilliancy  that 
one  can  read  bv  its  light  In  Cuba  ladies 
fasten  these  efytra  as  ornaments  in  their 
hair,  or  let  them  flash  beneath  the  folds  of 
tulle  dresses. 

The  avocado  or  alligator  pear  {Persia 
^raiissima\  already  alluded  to,  is  one  of 
the  best  of  tropical  fruits.  In  outward 
appearance  it  is  altogether  a  pear,  but  on 
cutting  it  open  a  single  verv  large  seed  is 
found  in  the  centre,  and  the  custard-like 

Eulp  adheres  to  the  rind.  Avocado  pears 
ave  their  ardent  devotees  and  their  deter- 
mined detractors.  Like  most  thioics  with 
a  peculiar  character,  one  either  greatly 
appreciates  or  strongly  dislikes  them. 
The  flavor  is  something  between  that  of 
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green  peas  and  walnuts,  and  thoup^h  called 
a  fruit,  the  avocado  pear  is  usually  eaten 
with  pepper  and  salt. 

Pineapples,  oranges,  and  bananas  are  so 
well  known  that  one  can  hardly  reckon 
them  as  distinctively  tropical  fruits ;  for 
they  can  be  had  nearly  everywhere,  though 
no  fruit  has  such  fine  flavor  as  when  it  is 
eaten  first  glowing  from  the  sun.  There 
is  a  common  idea  in  England  that  West 
Indian  pineapples  are  not  equal  to  those 
produced  in  our  hot-houses  at  home,  and 
probably  the  delusion  is  maintained  by 
English  fruiterers  selling  the  finest  of  a 
West  Indian  cargo  of  pines  at  exorbitant 
prices  as  home-grown  fruit,  while  the  ref- 
use pines  are  hawked  about  the  streets 
as  West  Indian  pineapples  only  fit  for  the 
costermonger's  cart.  The  fruiterers  have 
thus  filched  the  West  Indian  fruit  of  its 
good  name,  to  their  own  profit,  and  the  no 
small  detriment  of  the  planters,  who  find 
that  it  does  not  pay  them  to  export  their 
pines  to  England.  In  the  Bahamas  pine- 
apples average  from  eighteenpence  to 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  dozen. 

The  mango  is  a  fruit  rarely  seen  out  of 
the  tropics.  Undoubtedly  the  liking  for 
mangoes  is  an  acquired  taste,  and  should 
one's  first  experiment  be  on  a  mango,  like 
many  of  its  kind,  with  a  strong  flavor  of 
turpentine,  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
resolution  to  try  again.  To  the  connois- 
seur a  No.  1 1  mango  is,  however,  a  deli- 
cious fruit.  Its  singular  name  is  said  to 
have  arisen  in  the  following  manner.  Sev- 
eral boxes  containing  various  kinds  of 
mana:ocs  were  sent  many  years  ago  from 
the  East  to  the  West  Indies.  To  distin- 
guish the  different  kinds  of  mangoes  each 
box  was  marked  with  a  number.  On  near- 
ing  its  destination  the  vessel  was  lost,  and 
but  one  box,  on  which  was  the  number 
II,  was  saved  from  the  wreck.  The  man- 
goes were  planted  and  throve,  and  trees 
derived  from  this  stock  have  ever  since 
retained  the  name  of  **  number  ii  man- 
goes." 

The  sapodilla  (Ac/tras  sapota)  is  of  the 
pear  family.  It  is  exceedingly  luscious 
and  juicy,  and  though  somewhat  mawkish 
in  flavor,  is  not  a  fruit  to  be  despised. 
Sapodillas  bought  in  the  market  are  often 
exceedingly  nasty,  and  it  is  not  appetizing 
to  learn  that  fruit  prematurely  fallen  from 
the  tree  is  ripened  by  the  negroes  putting 
it  in  their  beds. 

The  cashew  nut  (Anacardium  occiden- 
tale)  and  ackee  are  both  very  handsome 
for  decoration.  Some  persons  think  the 
cashew  pleasant  to  eat,  but  the  taste  is 
exceedingly  astringent.     The  cashew  re- 


sembles the  Australian  cherry  in  the  fact 
that  the  stone  is  attached  to  the  outside 
of  the  fruit;  its  branches  of  crimson  or 
amber  fruits  look  very  pretty  hangiDg 
amid  the  glistening  leaves. 

The  ackee  {Blighia  sapida)  is  ^rgeous 
in  scarlet  and  gold;  each  fruit  is  about 
the  size  of  a  large  swan's-egg  plum,  aad 
the  fruits  hang  in  bunches.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  the  interior  pulp  is  eaible.  It 
is  eaten  cooked  and  served  like  marrow, 
which  it  greatly  resembles.  When  fit  to 
eat  the  fruit  bursts  open ;  if  gathered  b^ 
fore  this  it  is  said  to  be  poisonous. 

The  Bahama  cherry  is  a  fruit  that 
might  with  advantage  oe  introduced  into 
En";lish  hot-houses.  It  is  both  pleasant 
to  the  eye  and  good  for  food.  In  appear- 
ance it  IS  much  like  a  large,  ruby<ofored 
cherry,  and  its  flavor  greatly  resembles 
that  of  the  raspberry. 

As  for  the  innumerable  star -applet 
(Chrysophyllum  cainito\  custard-apples 
{A  nana  reticulata),  rose-apples  {yamh&sn 
vulgar is\  sour-sops  (Anona  muriatic^ 
mammees  (Afammea  americana\  and 
mammee  sapotes  (Lucuma  mammosum\, 
fruits  of  strange  names,  novel  forms,  and 
sickly  flavors,  few  Europeans  really  like 
them,  though  to  West  Indian  palates  they 
are  agreeable. 

Embowered  amidst  fruit-trees,  a  negro's 
cottage  is  a  picturesque  abode  —  a  small 
wooden  shantv  half  nidden  by  roses,  jes- 
samine, and  noneysuckle.  A  shrub  of 
gardenia  often  grows  near  the  miniature 
verandah,  over  which  trails  stepbanotii, 
or  passion-flowers,  and  winter  is  heralded 
by  the  poinsettia  near  the  fence  assuming 
its  crimson  crown.  The  cottage  is  gener- 
ally much  too  small  for  the  teeming  fam- 
ily, and  even  when  his  means  aomit  of 
doing  so,  the  owner  rarely  enlarges  his 
house,  as  a  superstition  exists  against  it 
—  to  add  to  a  house  is  unlucky.  Fortu- 
nately the  windows  are  usually  unzlaii^ 
so  that  during  the  day  air  circulates  Freely ; 
but  at  night  the  shutters  are  fast  cloBed« 
and  every  chink  and  cranny  stuffed  to  ex- 
clude ventilation,  and  in  a  not  climate  tbe 
consequences  are  disastrous.  In  slavery 
days  consumption  was  almost  unknown 
amongst  the  black  people,  but  now  much 
the  largest  proportion  of  deaths  amongst 
them  have  been  stated  to  arise  from  pid- 
monary  complaints.  So  rapid  is  the 
progress  of  the  disease  that  a  month  ii  a 
I  long  time  for  the  patient  (if  colored)  to 
last,  once  he  has  been  seized  by  consnmp* 
j  tion,  and  cases  are  not  uncommon  in  which 
I  the  sufferer  succumbs  in  a  few  days.  The 
:  people  themselves  ascribe  the  maladT  to 
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the  influx  of  American  invalids  who  of 
late  years  flock  to  Nassau  (the  capital  of 
the  Bahamas)  during  the  winter.  The 
negroes  will  tell  you  that  before  the  Amer- 
icans came  there  was  no  consumption  in 
the  place,  but  that  the  disease  has  spread 
amongst  them  from  their  taking  in  the 
washing  of  the  foreign  consumptives.  Be- 
fore emancipation  the  slave's  health  was  a 
matter  of  importance  to  his  master.  A 
sick  slave  would  not  be  sold,  and  could 
not  work,  but  had  to  be  supported  ;  it  was 
therefore  the  master's  interest  to  secure 
that  his  slave  was  as  strong  and  healthy 
as  possible,  and  the  present  habit  of  sleep- 
ing in  overcrowded,  unventilated  rooms 
would  not  have  been  permitted.  A  free 
negro  is  of  course  at  liberty  to  follow  his 
own  inclinations  on  such  matters  as  ven- 
tilation. There  are  various  reasons  as- 
signed for  the  careful  exclusion  of  air  at 
night.  Some  say  every  chink  and  cranny 
is  closed  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  those 
bugbears  of  the  black  man  —  evil  spirits  ; 
others  pronounce  that  the  precaution  is 
taken  against  the  physical  torments  of 
mosquitoes. 

Sometimes  a  casual  remark  brings  the 
slavery  times  startlingly  near.  It  sounds 
strange  to  European  ears  to  hear  a  man 
talk  of  events  that  happened  "  when  he 
was  a  slave."  An  old  man  on  one  of  the 
out  islands  told  us  that  he  remembered 
when  he  "  was  young  and  a  slave,  his  mas- 
ter taking  two  racehorses  to  run  at  Nas- 
sau. On  the  way  back  the  schooner  was 
attacked  and  captured  by  buccaneers,  who 
cut  the  horses'  throats  and  flung  them 
overboard.  His  master  escaped  by  pay- 
ing a  ransom."  Sometimes  the  old  ne- 
groes pine  for  the  flesh-pots  of  slavery 
and  deplore  the  miseries  of  emancipation. 

"Gubbenor  Smith,  him  bad  gubbenor," 
remarked  an  old  woman  to  her  clergyman ; 
**  if  he  had  not  come,  dey  no  make  us  free. 
Den  I  had  no  rent  to  pay,  no  food  to  buy. 
Now  I  must  pay  for  de  house,  pay  for  de 
tea,  pay  for  de  clothes,  pay  for  ebbery 
ting.  When  I  had  a  massa,  he  gib  me 
ebbery  ting." 

A  pig  is  as  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  a  negro  as  of  an  Irishman,  but  the  black 
man  never  permits  the  animal  to  share  his 
abode,  as  does  the  paddy.  The  pigs  when 
not  wandering  on  the  road  or  in  tne  yard 
are  confined  in  a  hog-pen,  an  erection  a 
few  feet  square  made  of  logs  interlaced 
loosely,  and  looking  like  a  magnified  crib 
for  catching  birds.  The  neighborhood  of 
pigs  has  its  drawbacks;  their  presence 
renders  that  of  jiggers  more  than  proba- 
bxe. 


"  I  wish  I  may  be  jiggered  if  I  don't 
love  Rose  "  is  an  expression  in  the  refrain 
of  a  well-known  old  negro  ditty,  the  force 
of  which  comes  home  to  one  in  regions 
infested  by  these  insects.  The  jigger  or 
chigoe  (PuUx penetrans)  is  a  very  minute 
flea,  found  in  dry  weather  in  sandy  places. 
The  insect  has  the  obnoxious  nabit  of 
burrowing  into  the  flesh,  under  the  toe- 
nails being  a  favorite  spot  in  which  to 
make  a  nest,  lay  eggs,  and  rear  a  numer- 
ous family.  A  jigger  is  so  minute  that 
when  it  nrst  penetrates  under  the  skin 
it  probably  escapes  observation.  After 
three  or  K)ur  days  the  place  begins  to 
swell,  and  becomes  slightly  itching,  and 
may  be  mistaken  for  a  mosquito-bite  by 
the  uninitiated.  A  few  days  more  and  the 
increased  pain  and  irritation  reveal  the 
real  nature  of  the  annoyance.  When  the 
egg-sack  is  extracted  unbroken,  the  sore 
soon  heals ;  but  if  any  of  the  eggs  escape, 
they  will  hatch  and  thrive,  causing  much 
inconvenience.  An  egg-sack  that  has  been 
in  the  foot  for  about  a  week,  when  re- 
moved leaves  a  hole  about  the  size  of  a 
pea ;  into  this  tobacco-ashes  and  alcohol 
are  inserted  so  as  to  ensure  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  eggs.  Jiggers  especially 
affect  the  feet  of  pigs,  on  which  they 
sometimes  cluster  in  regular  bunches. 

In  the  Bahamas  one  learns  how  the 
simile  of  ** casting  pearls  before  swine" 
may  have  been  a  familiar  image  to  our 
Lord's  hearers  in  the  far-off  East.  There 
the  unclean  beast  was  a  forbidden  animal, 
tended  by  lepers  and  outcasts,  who  no 
doubt  flung  the  creatures  any  food  they 
could  get,  shellfish  —  also  forbidden  food 
for  Jews  —  amongst  the  rest  In  the  Ba- 
hamas none  but  the  negroes  eat  the  native 
pork,  which  is  fed  on  offal,  refuse,  and 
whatever  can  be  obtained.  The  fish  of 
the  conch  (Strombus  gigas)  is  the  usual 
fare  for  pigs  in  the  out  islands,  where 
conches  are  plentiful.  In  these  conches 
pink  pearls  are  found  from  time  to  time, 
and  I  have  seen  a  large  pearl  that  had 
been  found  in  the  pigs'  trough,  and  which 
was  scratched  and  discolored  from  having 
been  champed  by  the  hogs.  Formerly, 
before  pink  pearls  became  an  article  of 
commerce  in  the  Bahamas,  and  no  search 
was  made  for  them,  it  happened  not  in- 
frequently that  pearls  were  picked  up  in 
the  hogs'  pens.  May  not  pearls  from 
mussels  or  other  shells  have  been  found 
in  a  similar  manner  in  Palestine,  and  thus 
have  rendered  the  Saviour's  warning  easily 
comprehensible  to  his  listeners,  the  great 
mass  of  whom  were  common  people  f 

Pink  pearls  fetch  large  prices;  a  fine 
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pearl  is  worth  from  one  to  eight  pounds 
sterling  a  grain,  acconling  to  size,  color, 
and  nacre.  Thousands  of  conches  are 
annually  destroyed  in  a  vain  quest  for 
pearls,  which  are  oftenest  found  accident- 
ally. It  has  happened  that  a  man  has 
bought  a  conch  for  his  morning's  repast, 
for  which  he  has  paid  one  halfpenny,  and 
on  going  home  has  found  in  it  a  pearl 
soon  afterwards  sold  for  sixty  pounds.  A 
curious  case  occurred  this  summer  (1887). 
A  woman  in  one  of  the  settlements  on 
Abaco  was  one  day  taking  some  conches 
out  of  their  shells ;  while  so  engaged  a 
duck  seized  one  of  the  fish  (culinary  oper- 
ations are  all  carried  on  in  the  open  air), 
and  ran  off  with  it,  pursued  by  the  woman. 
A  child  who  happened  to  be  standing  by 
saw  a  pearl  drop  from  the  conch  which 
the  duck  had  seized,  and  while  the  woman 
was  busy  lescuing  her  fish,  the  child  se- 
cured the  pearl  and  carried  it  to  her  moth- 
er. The  latter  took  the  pearl  to  Nassau, 
where  she  sold  it  for  forty  pounds.  In  a 
short  time  the  affair  came  to  the  ears  of 
the  original  owner  of  the  conch,  who  de- 
manded the  price  of  the  pearl,  which  she 
claimed  as  belonging  to  her.  A  lawsuit 
was  threatened,  but  the  matter  was  even- 
tually compromised  by  the  first  woman 
receiving  a  third  of  the  money  for  which 
the  pearl  had  been  sold.  The  pearl  was 
an  exceedingly  fine  one,  worth  about  two 
hundred  pounds. 

In  a  short  sketch  there  would  not  be 
space  to  touch  upon  the  bewildering  vari- 
ety of  the  flowers,  fishes,  birds,  corals,  and 
living  things  innumerable  that  render  the 
*'  Isles  of  Summer  *'  a  veritable  paradise  to 
the  lover  of  nature.  In  the  bush  the  trees 
are  clothed  with  numerous  orchids,  some 
of  them  bearing  flowers  of  great  beauty 
and  having  a  delicious  perfume.  Nine- 
teen or  twenty  different  orchids  are  found 
in  the  Bahamas,  nearly  half  the  number 
being  epidendrums.  Like  a  pure  and 
joyous  soul  that  throws  charm  and  grace 
over  sombre  and  uncongenial  surround- 
ings, these  most  spiritual  of  flowers  clothe 
decrepitude  and  decay  with  life  and  beauty 
and  turn  many  a  dead  and  leafless  stump 
into  a  miniature  Eden. 

Before  concluding,  I  must  say  a  few 
words  about  those  much-abused  denizens 
of  tropical  waters  —  the  sharks.  These 
Ishmaels  of  the  deep  have  such  a  villa- 
nous  reputation  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  change  it,  but  I  must  confess 
that,  as  far  as  our  experience  went,  they 
were  '*  not  so  black  as  they  are  painted. ' 
It  may  be  that  even  sharks  acknowledge 


the  mild  influence  of  the  climate,  and  that 
the  benignant  atmosphere  of  the  land  of 
eternal  afternooil  has,  like  music,  **  charms 
to  soothe  the  savage  breast;*'  for  cer- 
tainly in  the  Bahamas  the  shark  appears 
to  be  a  cowardly  fish,  and  unless  imuelled 
by  hunger  rarely  assails  a  human  oein^, 
except  first  attacked.  Instances  of  their 
devouring  the  bodies  of  people  who  have 
been  drowned  are  frequent,  but  we  did 
not  hear  of  any  case  in  which  any  living 
person  had  been  taken  by  a  shark.  Pen 
sonally,  we  found  the  sharks  really  for- 
bearing creatures.  On  one  occasion  some 
members  of  our  party,  including  two  little 
boys,  who  would  have  been  toothsome 
morsels  for  a  shark,  were  bathing  in  the 
harbor  close  to  the  barracks.  A  soldier 
was  observed  shouting  and  gesticulating, 
but  my  husband  failed  to  catch  what  the 
man  said.  On  leaving  the  water  he  learnt 
that  the  soldier  had  been  trying  to  caution 
him  about  the  vicinity  of  a  uirge  shark. 
The  small  boys  had  heard  the  man  ay, 
'*  A  shark !  a  shark  !  "  but  had  maintained 
a  judicious  silence  about  it,  as  they  were 
afraid  of  being  made  to  leave  the  water 
sooner  than  usual.  This  shark  was  kiUad 
a  couple  of  days  afterwards,  and  measured 
fifteen  feet  in  length.  One  of  the  most 
singular  instances  of  the  voracity  of  the 
shark  was  related  to  us  by  a  gentleman  on 
whose  testimony  reliance  may  be  placed. 
At  a  little  distance  from  the  town  of  Na» 
sau  there  is  a  good  sport  catching  black 
fish,  as  they  are  locally  termed.  These 
fish  are  found  iif  deep  water,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  play  out  sixty  fathoms  orio 
of  line ;  on  hauling  up,  it  is  often  tantalifr 
ing  to  find  that  a  shark  has  been  before 
hand  and  taken  the  prize  off  the  hooL 
On  one  occasion  this  happened  so  fre- 
quently that,  in  order  to  secure  some  ibh 
and  get  rid  of  the  robber,  the  men  let  go 
a  sharp  hook  and  soon  captured  a  laigs 
shark.  They  cut  the  unhappy  creatnif 
open,  extracted  the  liver  (which  containi 
a  considerable  quantity  of  otlV,  and  flaag 
the  carcase  overboard.  In  a  tew  minntci 
there  was  another  tug  at  the  hook,  and  to 
the  no  small  surprise  of  the  fishermei 
they  brought  up  the  very  shark  they  had 
just  thrown  away  as  dead. 

As  scavengers  sharks  are  of  use  fi 
clearing  away  refuse  from  the  alaugfat0>> 
houses  and  dead  animals  flung  Into  the 
sea.  Ferocious  they  may  be,  but  certaialf 
they  never  meet  with  mercy,  and,  Ukt 
many  other  vagabonds,  the  friendklt 
sharks  are  as  much  sinned  againat  aa  al^ 
ning. 

Edith  Buuob 
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MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

Km  nag  6  touwtoc  rpoirog'  Itvdkv  uinjvig,  Mk  fc^v 
^dvauTTTirov,  dvde  XulSpov,  dv6e  ug  av  riva  elKeiv 
nore,  icjg  ISfXJrog'  a/iXu  nuvra  duiXrjpifiiva  Xeh>- 
yiaOai,  (jg  trri  axo?i^gt  arofiuxtjg,  rerayfievugf 
if>^fi£vijg,  avtj^uvijg  iavrolg, 

M.  Aurelius  Autoninus  (of  Antoninus  Pius). 

Few  men,  if  any,  whom  death  could 
have  taken  from  us  would  have  been  more 
perceptibly  missed  by  a  wider  range  of 
friends  and  readers  than  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold.  Other  men  survive  who  com- 
mand a  more  eager  enthusiasm,  or  who 
are  more  actively  important  to  the  work  of 
the  world.  But  hardly  any  man  was  pres- 
ent in  so  many  cultivated  minds  as  an 
element  of  interest  in  life,  an  abiding 
possibility  of  stimulating  and  fruitful 
thought.  His  criticism  of  books  and  of 
life  found  wider  acceptance  in  the  En- 
glish-speaking world  than  that  offered  by 
any  other  writer;  and  even  the  slight 
affectations  or  idiosyncrasies  of  his  pel- 
lucid style  had  become  so  associated  with 
the  sense  of  intellectual  enjoyment  that 
few  readers  wished  them  away.  And  for 
those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him  (and  few  men  were  more  widely 
known)  the  keen  interest,  the  sometimes 
half-smiling  admiration  of  the  general 
reader,  was  reinforced  on  its  best  and 
deepest  side  by  our  perception  of  his  up- 
right, manly,  kindly  soul.  We  saw  that 
his  manner  was  saved  from  any  real  arro- 

fance  by  its  tinge  of  self-mockery;  that 
is  playful  superciliousness  changed  at 
once  to  grave  attentive  sympathy  on  any 
real  appeal.  And  in  his  talk  yet  more 
strongly  than  in  his  books  we  felt  the 
charm  of  that  alert  and  open  spirit,  of  that 
ready,  disinterested  concern  in  almost 
every  department  of  the  thoughts  and  acts 
of  men. 

His  businesses  and  achievements,  in- 
deed, were  widely  spread.  He  was  an 
inspector  of  schools,  a  literary,  social,  and 
political  essayist,  a  religious  reformer, 
and  a  poet.  To  theyfrj/  of  these  pursuits, 
widening  into  the  study  of  State  education 
generally,  he  probably  gave  the  largest 
proportion  of  his  time,  and  he  became  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  specialists  in 
that  direction  whom  England  possessed  ; 
in  the  secopid  pursuit  he  was  the  most 
brilliantlv  successful ;  to  the  thirds  as  I 
believe,  lie  devoted  the  most  anxious  and 
persistent  thought ;  and  by  the/J?«rM  pur- 
suit, as  a  poet,  he  will,  we  cannot  doubt, 
be  the  longest  remembered.  We  must 
not,  however,  speak  as  though  these  vari- 
ous activities  were  scattered  or  separate 
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things.  Rather  they  formed  stages  in  a 
life-long  endeavor  —  the  endeavor  to  dif- 
fuse, in  his  favorite  words,  **  sweetness 
and  light,"  by  the  application  to  our  press- 
ing problems  of  his  own  special  gifts, 
namely,  the  tact  and  flexibility  which 
spring  from  culture,  and  the  insight  gained 
by  a  wide  miscellaneous  acquaintance  with 
men  and  things.  His  educational  work 
was  valuable  to  him  as  furnishing  a  back- 
bone of  accurate  knowledge  of  one  great 
branch  of  administration  with  which  his 
discursive  social  criticisms  might  be  sol- 
idly connected.  And  it  aided,  too,  in 
bringing  him  into  close  contact  with 
groups  of  persons  and  modes  of  thought 
which  the  mere  man  of  letters  is  tempted 
to  ignore.  Matthew  Arnold  knew  much 
of  all  classes  of  English  society ;  his 
mind  contained  a  picture  of  its  whole 
fabric,  rich  in  humorous  juxtapositions 
and  significant  detail.  As  this  conception 
of  our  society  and  its  needs  took  shape 
within  him,  his.  hereditary  impulse  to 
teach  and  to  reform  grew  ever  stronger ; 
and  the  early  essays  in  stylistic  analysis 
gradually  took  more  and  more  of  practi- 
cal purpose,  till,  even  before  he  touched 
the  subject  of  religion,  he  had  become 
rather  a  critic  of  life  and  morals,  with  a 
special  literary  gift,  than  a  pure  student  of 
letters.  He  was  thus  more  truly  analo- 
gous to  J.  S.  Mill  or  to  Mr.  Morfey  than 
(say)  to  Lamb  or  Hazlitt,  to  Sainte  Beuve 
or  Mr.  Swinburne.  And  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  **  Culture  and  Anarchy  "  in 
1869  his  literary  papers  have  been  merely 
incidental.  The  main  current  of  his  pro- 
duction has  treated  either  of  definite  po- 
litical measures  of  the  day,  or  of  national 
progress  in  a  wider  sense,  or  of  morals 
and  religion.  And  although  his  literary 
papers  have  been  those  most  enjoyed  by 
cultivated  men,  yet  there  is  a  very  large 
public  which  knows  him  mainly  by  his 
graver  treatises  ;  and  a  kind  of  pUbiscite 
recently  taken  by  a  democratic  newspaper 
brought  out  "Literature  and  Dogma  "as 
his  most  valued  work. 

And  since  space  and  time  press  nar- 
rowly upon  this  present  paper,  I  do  not 
propose  here  to  re-discuss  Mr.  Arnold's 
subtle  and  deHcate  literary  criticisms,  or 
to  recapitulate  the  pleas  for  sweetness  and 
light,  for  more  education,  more  modera- 
tion, and  a  more  lucid  and  disengaged 
intelligence  in  public  matters,  which  have 
assuredly  played  their  part  in  the  rapid 
civilizing  process  which  has  run  through 
English  life  in  this  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Rather  I  shall  pass  on  to  the  line 
of  work  on  which  he  would  himself,  I  be- 
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lieve,  have  wished  us  to  dwell;  a  work, 
however,  in  which  he  was  often  misunder- 
stood, nay,  wWch  even  produced  for  the 
most  part  an  effect  quite  unlike  the  effect 
intended. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  observed 
that  it  was  no  mere  caprice,  no  wanton 
divergence  into  a  province  not  his  own, 
which  led  Matthew  Arnold  to  treat  of  re- 
ligion. To  a  man  dealing,  as  he  habitu- 
ally dealt,  with  the  dominant  ideas,  the 
springs  of  conduct  of  various  classes  of 
men  around  him,  a  sense  of  the  profound 
incoherence  of  current  opinion  on  the 
deepest  matters  must  needs  be  ever  pres- 
ent. And  the  moral  earnestness  which, 
beneath  all  his  flippancy  of  expression, 
was  the  strongest  instinct  that  heredity 
had  implanted  within  him,  must  have  led 
to  constant  cross  currents  of  sympathy  as 
he  watched  the  blind  literalism,  the  cieaf- 
ness  to  the  dicta  of  critic  or  historian, 
which  still  possess  the  inheritors  of  the 
Puritan  faith.  At  first  the  points  on  which 
he  dwelt  were  comparatively  external  — 
points  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Church 
and  Dissent,  which  every  year,  in  face  of 
the  profounder  clouds  that  are  gathering 
over  both  alike,  are  dwindling  to  an  inter- 
est of  a  merely  practical  or  political  kind. 
But  gradually  he  got  into  deeper  water; 
gradually  he  was  obliged  to  think  the  mat- 
ter out  thoroughly  and  to  speak  it  plainly, 
and  he  adopted  the  position  which  is  be- 
coming  perhaps  commoner  than  any  other 
among  our  leading  minds,  namely,  the 
simple  resolve  to  live  up  to  the  best  light 
that  conscience  gives,  without  hope  of 
any  save  this  terrene  life,  of  any  other 
reign  or  continuance  of  virtue.  Now  most 
of  those  who  adopt  this  plain  resolution 
as  the  only  anchor  of  man  find  both  in 
Judaism  and  in  Christianity  more  to  of- 
fend than  to  attract  them.  Old  Testament 
Judaism,  with  its  tribal  ferocities,  with  its 
crude  belief  in  prosperity  and  length  of 
days  as  the  Lord's  recompense  to  his  wor- 
shippers; Christianity,  with  its  miracles, 
its  resurrection,  its  doctrine  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments,  —  both  of  these 
seem  remote  from  provable  truth  and  from 
disinterested  virtue ;  they  seem  a  fond 
creation  of  labled  paradises  —  an  earthly 
paradise  which  has  long  ceased  to  flow  for 
Israel  with  milk  and  honey,  a  heavenly " 
paradise  to  which  no  man  has  found  the 
way.  But  Matthew  Arnold  was  himself 
linked  by  insuperable  attachment  to  the  ! 
ancient  faiths.  Living  the  life,  too,  not  of ', 
an  isolated  philosopher,  but  of  the  com- 
panion and  friend  of  all  conditions  of  men,  I 
he  perceived  the  absolute  moral  need  that ! 
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their  religion  should  be  transformed  and 
not  destroyed ;  that  it  should  retain  au- 
thority anci  loveliness  ;  that  it  should  not 
shrink  into  the  Stoic^s  bare  exhortation  to 
heroic  virtue.    And  feeling  how  large  a 
part  of  all  religion  is  morality,  and  now 
deeply  the  best  moralities  of  Jew,  Chris- 
tian, Stoic  coincide,  he  conceived  the  bold 
idea  of  carrying  over  the  prestige  and 
beauty  of  both  Old  and  New  Testament 
into  tne  Stoic  camp,  and  still  nurturing  a 
generation  with  no  hope  beyond  the  tomb 
on  the  righteousness  of  prophet  and  psalm- 
ist, on  the  spiritual  inwardness  of  Christ 
With  the  Old  Testament  it  may  be  said 
that  he  in  part  succeeded.    There  was  no 
doubt  among  the  early  Jews  a  gross  inter- 
pretation of  divine  favor  —  as  it  were  a 
lowing  of  herds  in  the  background  of  the 
sacrifice  —  which  can  in  no  way  be  con- 
ciliated with  a  purer  ideal.    But  this  was 
not  all.    Prophets  and  psalmists  rose  high 
above  the  grosser  expectations  of  the  mass 
of  their  people.    They  did  in  truth  expe- 
rience —  they  first,  as  we  may  say,  of  mor- 
tal men  —  the  full  strength,  the  full  delight 
of  adherence  to  a  moral  Taw.    Thev  trusted 
in  an  eternal  Power  that  made  for  right- 
eousness, resting  that  belief  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  their  own  history,  upon  the 
inspiration  that  spoke  within  their  heartSp 
and  overriding  all   curious   inquiry  into 
man*s  destiny  by  their  imperious  summoos 
to  virtue. 

Thus  far  forth  they  seem  as  close  to  the 
Stoic  as  to  the  Christian,  and  Matthew 
Arnold  has  insisted  with  justice  that  for 
all  men  in  any  age  who  care  for  righteottS- 
ness  those  ancient  songs  still  keep  their 
solemn  meaning ;  that  the  spirit  of  a  Q^ 
anthes  or  of  a  Spinoza,  as  truly  as  the 
spirit  of  a  John  or  a  Paul,  lives  in  that 
primal  cry,  **  I  have  stuck  unto  thy  testi- 
monies :  O  Lord,  confound  me  not  I** 

But  alas  1  from  the  Hebrew,  from  the 
Christian,  from  the  modern  scientific  poiit 
of  view  alike,  it  is  manifest  that  the  hi^ 
belief  of  prophet  and  psalmist  could  not 
close  the  fundamental  problem«  nor  gite 
a  lasting  strength  to  Israel.  In  Jok  ii 
Ecclesiastes,  in  some  of  the  latfer  Pniai 
themselves,  the  very  questions  of  todltf 
are  discussed  without  a  solution.  Tbea 
as  now  men  could  not  refrain  from  donb^ 
ing  whether  there  really  was  a  **not<4)a^ 
selves  "  which  made  for  righteonsneMt 
whether  behind  the  fire,  the  tempest,  aod 
the  earthquake,  there  was  verily  a  stU 
small  voice.  We  know  the  aequeL  JeiM 
Christ  appeared ;  he  taught  that  man  had 
a  Father  in  heaven ;  he  promised  etertfl 
life ;  he  justified  (as  was  believed)  that 
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daring  promise  by  appearing  to  his  disci- 
ples after  his  body  had  been  laid  with  the 
dead.  So  stating  the  case,  it  might  have 
seemed  incredible  that  any  one  should 
attempt  to  absorb  the  religion  of  Christ 
into  the  religion  of  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus. Yet  this  is  in  effect  what  Mat 
thew  Arnold  tries  to  do.  Trusting  to  the 
moral  analogy  between  the  creeds  of  all 
lofty  souls,  pointing  to  the  renunciation  of 
the  baser  self  which  Christ  did  indeed 
inculcate  with  an  inwardness,  a  spiritu- 
ality far  deeper  than  that  of  Marcus  him- 
self, Matthew  Arnold  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  this  is  virtually  rt// that  Christ 
meant  to  teach  us;  that  tne  religion  which 
came  into  the  world  as  a  religion  of  glori- 
ous, intoxicating  hope  was  but  a  vivid 
restatement  of  that  old  religion  of  cour- 
ageous resignation  which  was  still  to 
guide,  in  the  Danubian  marshes,  the  soli- 
tary emperor's  pen. 

From  motives,  partly  of  respect  to  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  partly  of  a  deeper  reverence, 
I  will  not  here  discuss  the  distortions,  the 
contradictions,  which  his  theory  seems  to 
me   to  introduce  into   the  character  and 
message  of  Christ.     But  1  will  very  briefly 
exhibit  the  way  in  which  he  tries  to  show 
that  those  two  great  apostles,  Peter  and 
Paul,  were   virtually  in  accord   with   his 
own    interpretation,  —  virtually   accepted 
the  Gospel  message  as  a  call  to  inward- 
ness^ to  conduct^  nowise  depending  on  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  which  (as  he  tells 
us)  they  tended  to  refine  away  into  an  im- 
mediate and  inward  resurrection,  "a  death 
unto  sin  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteous- 
ness."    '*The  impression  of  [Jesus]  was 
too  fresh  and  vivid,  his  method  and  secret 
still  had  too  firmly  the  prominence  he  had 
given  to  them,  the  atmosphere  of  his  sweet 
reasonableness  still  hung  round  his  disci- 
ples too  much,  to  permit  of  the  deep  con- 
fusions and   misunderstandings   of   after 
times."     And  first  as  to  the  First  (or  genu- 
ine) Epistle  of  St.  Peter.    "  There  is  shed," 
he  says,  "over  this  production  more  per- 
haps of  the  epicikeiay  or  what  we  call  the 
sweet  reasonableness,  of  Christ,  than  over 
any  other  epistle  we   possess.  .  ,  .  And 
conduct  is  what  this  epistle  is  concerned 
with,   almost  from   the   first  line   to   the 
last.'* 

Now  what  actually  is  the  first  line  of 
this  epistle,  after  the  two  verses  of  formal 
pjreeting.^  *' Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
according  to  his  abundant  mercy  hath  be- 
gotten us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the 

*  Literature  and  Dogma,  p.  262. 


resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead, 
to  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  unde- 
filed,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved 
in  heaven  for  you." 

This  is  the  man  whose  "contact  with 
Jesus"  had  saved  him  from  the  "deep 
misunderstanding"  which  attributes  to 
Christ  a  real  resurrection  and  gives  the 
hope  of  heaven  to  men  ! 

Rather,  I  think,  will  the  Christian  be- 
liever who  has  heard  this  anthem  echo 
through  some  cathedral  in  those  English 
words  which  here  are  as  glorious  and  as 
beautiful  as  even  the  pure  fervor  of  the 
Greek  —  rather  will  he  exclaim  that  this 
is  the  only  tone  which  can  completely  sat- 
isfy him,  the  jubilant  cry  which  marks  that 
a  Joy  almost  too  great  for  mortal  reason 
has  sunk  straight  and  deep  into  the  heart. 

Next  as  to  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Arnold,  of 
course,  admits  that  "to  the  very  end  of 
his  life  ...  if  [Paul]  had  been  asked 
whether  he  held  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection in  the  physical  and  miraculous 
sense,  as  well  as  in  his  own  spiritual  and 
mystical  sense,  he  would  have  replied  with 
entire  conviction  that  he  did."  But  never- 
theless "  Paul's  point  is,  that  Jesus  Christ 
in  his  earthly  existence  obeyed  the  law  of 
the  spirit  and  bore  fruit  to  God ;  and  that 
the  believer  should,  in  his  earthly  exist- 
ence, do  the  same.  .  .  .  The  resurrection 
Paul  was  striving  after  for  himself  and 
others  was  a  resurrection  now^  and  a  res- 
urrection to  righteousness.^'** 

"If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead,"  said  St.  Paul,  "  then  is  Christ  not 
risen  :  And  if  Christ  be  not  risen  then  is 
our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also 
vain.  ,  .  .  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope 
in  Christ  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable. 
.  .  .  If  after  the  manner  of  men  I  have 
fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  ad- 
vantageth  it  me  if  the  dead  rise  not  ?  Let 
us  eat  and  drink ;  for  to-morrow  we  die. 
Be    not    deceived :    ^elpovaiv   ^9ij   xpvariL 

"  Paul  nous  dit  naivement,"  says  M. 
Renan  on  this  passage,  "que  s'il  n'avait 
pas  compt^  sur  la  resurrection,  il  edt  mend 
la  vie  d'un  bourgeois  paisible,  tout  occupd 
de  ses  vulgaires  plaisirs."  This  way  of 
putting  the  matter  is  not  quite  pleasant, 
but  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  text ; 
and  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  if  St. 
Paul  later  in  life  had  come  completely  to 
reverse  this  view  he  would  not  somewhere 
have  managed  to  say  so.  Moreover  Mat- 
thew Arnold  accepts  the  Pauline  author- 


*  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,  p.  83. 
t  z  Cor.  XV. 
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ship  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  in  which 
the  error  of  Hvmenieus  and  Philetus*  is 
surely  identical  with  his  own  special  view. 
And  on  Hymcnasus  St.  Paul  delivered  a 
trenchant  sentence  with  as  little  of  sweet 
reasonableness  in  it  as  well  might  be. 

No  amount  of  jjcntle  suggestion,  it 
must  seem,  would  force  this  view  on  the 
Apostle.  It  is  of  course  quite  possible 
that  Matthew  Arnold  may  be  right  and  St. 
Paul  wrong.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it 
may  be  our  duty  to  **  fight  with  beasts  at 
Ephesus  "  without  hope  of  further  advan- 
tage than  the  mere  destruction  of  the 
beasts  and  advancement  of  human  welfare. 
And  if  we  are  to  do  this  we  shall  gladly 
accept  encouragement  from  any  quarter. 
But  we  shall  hardly  get  our  best  encour- 
agement from  a  teacher  who  tells  us  that 
he  himself  would  most  certainly  have  done 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  Mr.  Arnold's 
religious  attitude  because,  as  already 
stated,  he  seems  to  me  to  have  been  mis- 
understood in  a  way  which  does  injustice, 
not  indeed  to  his  arguments,  but  to  his 
purpose  and  temper.  He  has  been  treated 
as  a  flippant  and  illusory  Christian,  instead 
of  as  a  specially  devout  and  conservative 
Agnostic.  This  was  the  consequence  of 
his  well-meant  efforts  to  minimize  points 
of  difference  which  were  in  fact  funda- 
mental, of  the  benevolent  juggleries  of 
langua;^e  by  which  he  strove  to  lead  his 
followers  dryshod  across  Jordan,  though 
this  time  out  of,  and  not  into,  the  Land  of 
Promise.  Yet  by  no  arts,  no  flexibility, 
could  he  pour  Christian  wine  into  Stoic 
bottles  ;  by  no  unction,  no  optimist  tem- 
per, could  he  identify  the  religion  of  re- 
nunciation with  the  religion  of  hope.f 

lUit  on  this  side,  as  on  all  sides  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  nature,  he  has  given  us,  so 
to  say,  an  esoteric  interpretation,  a  power 
of  appeal  to  his  inmost  self.  For  his 
poetry  runs  parallel  to,  but  deeper  than, 
all  his  lines  of  prose  expression  ;  it  reflects 
his  culture  in  its  Greek  and  mediaeval 
tale  and  drama,  his  social  energies  in  the 
**  criticism  of  life  '*  which  he  judged  to  be 
the  very  function  of  poetry,  and  his  reli- 
gion in  those  melancholy  stanzas  in  which 
his  schemes  of  renewal,  of  conciliation, 
find  no  place,  but  which  breathe  with  so 
pure  a  pathos  the  spirit  of  our  unquiet 
age.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  poems 
are  harmonious  with  themselves  through- 
out.   They  belong  mainly  to  his  early  life ; 

•  a  Tim  ii.  iS,  and  cf.  i  Tim.  i.  ao. 

t  It  i^  interestin;;  to  sec  icomewh^t  the  lame  thesis 
ur^ed.  with  new  fervor,  in  the  eloquent  tale  of  **  Robert 
Elsmere,"  by  an  Arnold  of  the  third  generationu 
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but  there  is  no  marked  difference  of  tem- 
per  between  the  first  utterances  and  the 
last.  He  told  me  once  that  his  official 
work,  though  it  did  not  check  his  prose 
writing,  checked  his  poetry;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  even  with  complete 
leisure  the  poems  would  have  come  with 
much  freer  flow.  **  The  man  mature/*  as 
he  says  himself  in  his  '*  Progress  of 
Poesy  "  (rather  less  in  "  the  grand  style  " 
than  Gray's)  — 

The  man  mature  with  labor  chops 
Fur  the  bright  stream  a  channel  grand. 

And  sees  not  that  the  sacred  drops 
Kan  off  and  vanished  out  of  hvid. 

Or  let  us  rather  say  that  his  best  poems 
were  sufficient  for  their  purpose  already; 
thev  were  the  suspiria  of  moods  which 
will  not  bear  a  too  frequent  iteration,  the 
expression  of  thoughts  and  sentiments 
best  .seen,  as  it  were,  in  a  summer  twilight, 
with  vague  outlines  somewhat  g^vely  nir. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  poems  without  remembering  Mr. 
Swinburne's  eloquent  praises,  and  hesitat- 
ing to  differ  from  that  weighty  verdict 
Dut  there  would  be  no  true  respect  in 
a  mere  half-hearted  concurrence,  and  I 
cannot  help  admiring  Matthew  Arnold's 
poetry  in  some  ways  less,  in  some  ways 
more,  than  his  poet'critic  admires  it.  And 
first  I  must  say  that  his  metrical  and 
verbal  effects  seem  to  me,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  mainly  Wordsworthian,  and  that  he 
often  errs  by  too  freely  introducing  Woid^ 
worthian  quaintnesses  and  prosaisms, 
without  merging  them  into  a  flow  of  mel- 
ody sufficient  to  upbear  and  excuse  theSi 
When  Wordsworth  says  of  **  the  Danish 
boy"  — 

There  sits  he ;  in  his  face  you  spy 
No  trace  of  a  ferocious  air ; 
Nor  ever  was  a  cloudless  sky 
So  steady  or  so  fair, 


there  is  a  quaintness  in  the  first  twoli: 
which,  taken  by  itself,  would  be  almost 
absurdity ;  but  in  the  last  two  lines  the 
dissonance  is  so  sweetly  resolved  that  it 
does  but  add  a  touch  of  nalvtti  which 
I  probably  not  one  reader  in  a  thousand  has 
paused  to  analyze.  Dut  in  Matthew  A^ 
nold  we  cannot  be  confident  that  his  pfO- 
saisms  will  be  redeemed,  or  that  adeqoale 
pains  have  been  taken  to  avoid  them.  !■ 
the  poem  ''  On  Heine's  Grave  **  we  havt 
the  lines  :  — 

But  was  it  thou  —  I  think 

Surely  it  was!  —that  bard 

Unnamed,  who,  Goethe  said. 

Had  every  other  ^ift,  but  wanted  lots; 

Love,  without  which  the  tongue 

Even  of  angels  sounds  amiss? 


^ 
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If  this  versified  criticism  (an  odd  one,  by  Who  sleeps  and  dies  not,  but  with  soft  live 
the  way,  to  pass  upon  the  author  of  some  breath 

of  the  most  exquisite  love-songs  ever  writ-  Takes  always  all  the  deep  delight  of  death, 

ten)  were  split  up  into  fragments,  accord-  Through  love/s  gift  of  a  woman :  but  for  me 

ing  to  the  Horatian  test,  it  might  not  be    ^^""^.^  ^^"^^^  "^Vn^        .k        "'''^'    ,  .v. 
^.  ^     J.  ?      .    ^?      j'^'   Love  s  word  no  still  smooth  murmur  of  the 

quite  easy  to  discover  in  it  the  disjectt  ^j^^g 

membra  poetae.  No  kiss  of  peace  for  me  the  kiss  of  love. 

Again,  when  Mr.  Swinburne  singles  out 

the  stanza  from  "  Empedocles," —  Surely  a  broad  line  is  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  first  of  these  passages  and  the 

Fools  I  that  in  man's  brief  term  other  two.     The  first  is  graceful  and  sim- 

He  cannot  all  thmgs  view,  pig.  but  who    would   call   it  inimitable? 

Affords  no  ground  to  affirm  ^^^  ^^     on  the  other  hand,  if  he  rightly 

That  there  are  gods  who  do.  apprehended  the  merit  of  the  otherV- 

as  a  "majestic  stroke  of  reply,"  "scornful  sages,  short  as  they  are,  could  hope  to 

and  solemn  as  the  forces   themselves  of  "^^^  ^^^  magic  or  the  majesty  which  the 

nature,"  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  one  aureate  can   pour  into  one  simple   line? 

of  these  lines  at  least  affords  no  ground  to  L^^  triumphant  ease  with  which  Mr.  Swm- 

affirm  that  the  ode  in  which  it  occurs  is  ^"''"^  ['^^^  °''^J  ^^'^  language  as  a  swan 

"  a  model  of  grave,  clear,  solemn  verse  ;  "  upon  the  waves  ?                          w      c    • 

and  suspecting  that,  had  Mr.  Swinburne  ^  ^^^'   '^  ^  "^^Y   differ  from   Mr.  Swin- 

wished  to  convert  the  world  to  this  style,  bu'-ne  once  again,  and  in  a  less  carping 

he  had  better  first  have  burnt  the  manu'  ^°"^!  ^  ?^^,  'J"^^  ™^^^  ^^5^.  '^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

script  of  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon."     Surely,  ^^J""*!  '"1    ^^"  plaintive,  dejected  songs 

as  an  imitation  from  the  Greek,  the  one  o^^^^jtzerland,   and  the  stil  sadder  poems 

poem  stands  to  the  other  as  the  effort  of    ^^»^^  ^^^^    km    ^^!i  ^'^t^.^  ^^°^^^!\°^ 
a  gifted  amateur  stands  to  the  perform-  fP'/'^^  ^^^^  nibble  and  quibble  about  be- 

ance  of  a  professional  pianist.  ^'^4^  ^»^'"g  °^  ^^^t 

-  ^       -  ^  The  poems  on  Marguerite  remind  one 


three  poets  of  a  single  incident,  the  falling  .        r                   ,,                  *     j      * 

of   Merlin   into  endless  sleep.     The  last  notes  of  a  personal  love-song  stand  out  as 

lines  of  Matthew  Arnold^s  "  Tristram  and  f^""  ""  Z-Yl^^  orchestral  background  of 

Iseult"  run  as  follows:-  ^\^  multitudinous  passion  of  men.     But 

they  have  a  vein  of  sentiment  —  of  pure 

They  sate  them  down  together,  and  a  sleep  and  lovable  sentiment  —  of  which  I  hardly 

Fell  upon  Merlin,  more  Tike  death,  so  deep.  know   like   expression   elsewhere.     They 

Her  finger  on  her  lips,  then  Vivien  rose.  embody  the  poet's  mood  as  he  looks  back. 

And  from  her  brown-locked  head  the  wimple  with  a  yearning  no  longer  selfish  or  even 

.     ,    throws,  passionate,   but  which    seems   the  mere 

And  takes  it  m  her  hand,  and  waves  it  over  intensification  of  the  sense  of  kinship  of 

The  blossom  d  thorn-tree  and  her  sleepmg  ^n  human  souls,  towards  s^ch  hearts  as 

Nine  timcs'she  waved  the  fluttering  wimple  ^^^^   come   near  to  him,  and  have  been 

round,  swept  far   from  him   again,  by  fault   or 

And  made  a'little  plot  of  magic  ground;  accident,  or  the  mere  flow  and  stress  of 

And  in  that  daisied  circle,  as  men  say,  fate.     There    is   nothing   that   so   brings 

Is  Merlin  prisoner  till  the  judgment-day;  home   to  him  his  mortal   limitation.     M^ 

But  she  herself  whither  she  will  can  rove,  ^loi,  yaif  IlcAoTrof  —  it   is   not  dominion,  or 

For  she  was  passing  weary  of  his  love.  wealth,  or  strength  which  the  gentle  soul 

_.                      _              ,,..,,  desires  —  it  is  the  power  of  infinitely  lov- 

Now  compare  Tennyson  s  hues  in  "  Mer-  jng;  but  alas  !  no  infinite  faculty  can  find 

lin  and  Vivien  :    —  harborage  in  the  heart  of  man. 

Then  in  one  moment,  she  put  forth  the  charm  .    V^^^^X*  ^\^  poems  of  the  deepest,  most 

Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands,  intimate    class  —  the    elegies     and    the 

And  in  the  hollow  oak  he  lay  as  dead,  poems,  as  one  may  call  them,  of  cosmic 

And  lost  to  life,  and  use,  and  name,  and  fame,  meditation — are  surely  those  by   which 

Matthew  Arnold  lives  most  vitally  now, 

Compare,  too,  Swinburne's  lines  in  **Tris-  by  which  we  may  best  imagine   nim  as 

tram   of  Lyonesse,"  where  the  legend  is  living  hereafter.     We  think  of  him  as  of 

taken   in  a   different   way.     "One   there  one  who  to  the  Wordsworthian  nearness 

was,"  says  Tristram  of  Merlin,  —  of  nature  added  the  solemn  sadness   of 
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those  who  look  on  her  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  her  secret  is  still  unread.  We 
think  of  him  on  Dover  beach,  hearing  in 
imagination  from  **  the  sea  of  faith  "  — 

Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar, 
Retreating  to  the  breath 
Of  the  night-wind  down  the  vast  edges  drear 
And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. 

We  think  of  his  desire  to  see  before  his 
dying  eyes  — 

Bathed  in  the  sacred  dews  of  morn, 
The  wide  aerial  landscape  spread  — 

The  world  which  was  ere  I  was  born, 
The  world  which  lasts  when  I  am  dead. 

We  think  of  the  new  emotion  which  he 
gave  to  man's  world-old  gaze  into  the  star- 
lit heavens  — 

Plainness  and  clearness  without  shadow  of 

stain  I 
Clearness  divine  I 
Ye  heavens,  whose  pure  dark  regions  have  no 

sign 
Of  languor,  though  so  calm,  and  though  so 

great 
Arc  yet  untroubled  and  unpassionate ! 
Who,  though  so  noble,  share  in  the  world's 

toil, 
And,  though  so  tasked,  keep  free  from  dust 

and  soil ! 
I  will  not  say  that  your  mild  deeps  retain 
A  tinge,  it  may  be,  of  their  silent  pain 
Who  have  long*d  deeply  once,  and  long'd  in 

vain  — 
But  I  will  rather  sav  that  vou  remain 
A  world  above  man's  head,  to  let  him  see 
How  boundless  might  his  soul's  horizons  l)e. 
How  vast,  yet  of  wnat  clear  transparency! 
How  it  were  good  to  live  there,  and  breathe 

free! 
How  fair  a  lot  to  fill 
Is  left  to  each  man  still  1 

And  we  recognize  that,  whatever  criti- 
cisms of  detail  may  be  passed  upon  this 
poet's  work,  he  belongs  for  us  to  that  re- 
gion in  which  our  true  being  lies  ;  that  he 
is  made  our  closer  friend  bv  death  ;  and 
that  if  there  be  au^jht  witnin  us  which 
"  inhabiteth  eternity,  'by  that  we  are  akin 
to  him.         Frederic  W.  H.  Myers. 
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At  the  extremity  of  the  vast  plain  of 
Thessaly,  divided  from  the  ranges  of 
Pindus  and  Othrys  by  the  river  Peneus, 
there  rises  a  perfect  forest  of  quaint,  pin- 
nacle-shaped rocks ;  they  seem  to  come 
straight  out  of  the  flat  plain  as  if  they 
were   needles  piercing  the  earth's  crust, 


and  projecting  beyond  it  to  an  almost  ani- 
form  height  of  a  thousand  feet  Several 
of  these  pinnacles  are  crowaed  by  moDf 
asteries,  the  wooden  balconies  of  which 
overhang  space,  and,  as  we  drew  near,  the 
red  parasol-shaped  roofs  of  these  monkish 
dwellings  were  burnished  by  the  feeUe 
rays  of  a  winter's  sun,  whilst  all  around 
us  was  a  field  of  snow  meltings,  indeed, 
fast,  and  swelling  to  a  dangerous  extent 
the  many  streams  which  feed  the  Peneus 
and  water  the  Thessalian  plain.  Other 
pinnacles  are  honeycombed  with  the  cells 
where  hermits  once  dwelt  like  rabbits, 
in  the  b^'gone  days  of  strict  asceticism, 
and  visiting  as  we  did  this  weird  spot  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  with  everything  bsure 
and  chill  around  us,  we  were  enabled  to 
realize  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  those  lives 
devoted  to  religion  in  the  wild  eyries  of 
**  the  Thebaid  of  Stagi,"  as  it  was  called. 
But  the  tiroes  are  greatly  altered  now; 
the  pinnacles  no  longer  re-echo  with  the 
groans  of  self-tortured  anchorites,  only  a 
few  sleek  monks  remain  to  superintend 
the  ruins  of  the  past. 

Once  there  were  twenty-four  monas- 
teries, now  there  are  only  five  inhabited 
ones,  containing  at  the  most  fifty  monks, 
whilst  the  rest  are  in  hopeless  ruins,  or 
have  disappeared  altogether.  They  say 
that  the  conscription,  which  is  now  uw  in 
modern  Hellas,  has  been  the  death-blow o£ 
monasticism,  and  no  young  novices  can  be 
got  to  take  the  vows  after  they  have  tasted 
the  sweets  of  a  wider  life.  The  present 
prime  minister  of  Greece,  Mr.  Triconpis, 
is  likened  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  by  a  system 
of  disestablishment,  taxation  and  appro- 
priation of  the  monastic  lands,  he  will  soon 
have  destroyed  all  but  the  larger  ones,  and 
rumor  says  that  he  has  his  eye  on  tbcw 
Thessalian  eyries  for  convict  prisooii 
And  it  is  more  than  probable  that  befoK 
the  close  of  this  century  this  radicri 
change  will  have  been  effected. 

We  halted  at  the  village  of  Kalabaka, 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  pinnacleS|tB 
refresh  and  warm  ourselves  as  best  vc 
could  with  a  charcoal  brazier,  before  as- 
cending to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Stephen 
which  was  to  be  our  temporary  home;  be* 
hind  us  towered  the  forest  of  impenetrable 
rocks,  dark  against  the  surrounding  saoVi 
looking  for  all  the  world  as  if  the  mookiih 
legend  was  correct,  that  God  in  his  mercy 
had  created  them  especially  as  a  refuee  for 
I  ascetics,  and  for  the  perpetuation  of  that 
I  strange,  self-sacrificing  community  ol  thi 
j  Stylites. 

I     kalabaka  is  the  see  of  a  certain  PCVtiT 
,  bishop,  who  greeted  us  warmly,  andloQft 
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occasion  to  show  us,  as  a  fitting  prelude 
to  our  monastic  expedition,  the  reproduc- 
tion of  some  curious  old  bulls  of  the  By- 
zantine emperors,  telling  the  tale  of^^^heir 
foundation  in  the  troublous  times  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  These  bulls,  together 
with  all  the  old  manuscript  books,  which 
once  formed  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
Meteora,  have  been  removed  to  the  mu- 
seum at  Athens,  a  significant  intimation  of 
the  beginning  of  the  end  ;  for  last  year  the 
superior  of  the  monastery  of  Varlaam  de- 
camped with  all  the  most  valuable  books 
out  of  his  library,  all  the  silver  plate  out  of 
his  church,  and  the  grand  old  vestments 
in  which  superiors  of  Varlaam  had  for 
centuries  officiated.  With  this  booty  he 
crossed  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  sold 
them  to  a  grocer  in  a  town  in  Macedonia, 
for  what  he  could  get,  and  I  have  since 
seen  several  of  the  missing  volumes,  need 
I  say,  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen  !  The 
naughty  monk  foolishly  returned  to  Greek 
soil,  was  recognized,  and  condemned  to 
eight  years'  penal  servitude,  and,  if  events 
move  quickly,  may  perhaps  pass  a  portion 
of  his  sentence  in  the  monastery  of  which 
he  was  once  superior.  But  the  books  and 
treasures  are  hopelessly  scattered,  and  the 
Greek  government  has  done  wisely  in  col- 
lecting at  Athens  the  treasures  which  the 
other  monasteries  of  the  Meteora  con- 
tained. 

The  bulls  which  the  bishop  placed  be- 
fore us  revealed  much  interesting  material 
concerning  the  foundation  of  these  com- 
munities durinoj  the  troublous  times  when 
the  Eastern  Empire  was  tottering  and 
near  its  fall.  From  them  we  learned  that  a 
monk  Athanasios  was  the  original  founder 
of  the  system,  and  left  in  his  will  laws  and 
regulations  for  his  followers,  one  of  which 
rather  alarmed  my  wife,  for  it  stated  **  that 
women  are  not  to  be  allowed  beyond  a 
certain  mark,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be 
given  them  to  eat  of  the  food  belonging  to 
the  monks,  even  if  they  are  at  the  point  of 
death  from  hunger,"  not  a  pleasant  pros- 
pect for  a  female  visitor  to  these  monas- 
teries in  the  depth  of  winter. 

Furthermore  we  learnt  that  a  disciple 
of  this  monk  Athanasios  was  a  king,  the 
hermit  Joseph,  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Servian  emperor  Stephen.  This  king 
ruled  over  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  and  was 
induced  by  the  preaching  of  the  monk  to 
become  a  Stylite  of  Meteora,  where  from 
his  lofty  retreat  he  continued  to  exercise 
his  royal  sway  over  his  kingdom.  The 
bull  speaks  of  him  as  *' the  very  Holy 
King  Joseph,  most  venerable  amongst 
monks,"  and  to  one  of  the  documents  he 


signed  his  name  in  the, following  high- 
flown  strain:  "John  Ouresis  Paleologus, 
called  according  to  the  divine  and  angelic 
order,  Joseph  the  Monk."  He  it  was  who 
first  brought  into  notoriety  the  Thebaid  of 
Stagi,  and  he  it  was  who  founded  the 
church  on  the  summit  of  the  rock  of  Me- 
teora, and  made  this  monastery  the  central 
head  of  the  religious  community,  as  those 
who  ascend  to  this  dizzy  height  may  read 
for  themselves  on  a  stone  let  into  the  wall 
on  the  outside  of  the  church  and  bearing 
the  date  of  1388. 

Some  of  the  bulls  amused  us  vastly  from 
the  absurd  titles  that  ecclesiastics  of  those 
days  took  to  themselves  ;  a  bishop  speaks 
of  himself  as  **my  humility,"  an  arch- 
bishop tries  to  convince  the  world  that  he 
thought  of  himself  only  as  "my  medioc- 
rity," and  the  term  always  used  to  express 
the  monasteries  we  were  about  to  visit  was 
always  "our  Thebaid." 

The  bishop  bade  us  God-speed  when 
we  left,  and  gave  us  a  bundle  of  introduc- 
tory letters  to  the  superiors  of  the  various 
monasteries,  but  he  expressed  only  luke- 
warm interest  in  their  welfare.  He  had 
not  so  much  as  visited  them,  he  said, 
though  he  had  lived  for  years  beneath 
their  shadow,  he  was  afraid  of  the  ascent 
to  them  by  rickety  ladders  and  nets  at- 
tached to  ropes. 

I  think  we  were  rather  glad  to  find, 
after  half  an  hours  climb  on  muleback, 
on  reaching  the  entrance  to  St.  Stephen's, 
that  it  was  easy  of  approach,  for  our  feet 
were  numb  with  cold  and  our  courage  not 
equal  to  ascending  by  a  net.  The  rock 
on  which  this  monastery  is  built  is  lower 
than  the  hill  which  rises  behind  it,  and  a 
chasm  which  separates  them,  and  which 
has  rightly  been  called  "  Chaos,"  has  been 
bridged  over.  An  ill-favored  monk  opened 
to  us  after  we  had  knocked  many  times, 
and  he  had  shouted  many  inquiries  and 
given  us  careful  scrutiny  from  a  loophole 
above  the  door,  for  robbers  are  not  un- 
common visitors  to  these  parts,  who  cross 
ovef  from  the  adjacent  Turkish  territory. 
He  conducted  us  forthwith  to  the  monastic 
kitchen,  where  huddled  together  with 
monks,  farm-laborers,  and  strange  visitors 
from  the  hills,  we  could  thaw.  The  pot 
was  simmering  on  the  fire,  and  the  smoke 
which  was  intended  to  escape  from  a  hole 
in  the  domed  roof,  hung  around  and  black- 
ened everything,  and  now  and  again  a 
bright  flame  lit  up  the  swarthy  faces  of  our 
strange  companions,  who  were  seated  on 
their  haunches  gazing  listlessly  at  the  fire. 

To  her  infinite  comfort  my  wife  found 
herself  admitted  into  this  circle,  for  two 
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of  the  mid-air  monasteries  have  in  these 
latter  days  decided  to  be  gallant,  and  now 
St.  Stephen  and  the  Holy  Trinity  admit 
females  within  their  walls.  Two  years 
ago  King  George  of  Greece  visited  the 
Meteora  with  two  of  his  daughters,  but 
even  for  royal  maidens  the  austere  monks 
of  Varlaam  and  Meteora  would  not  relax 
the  rigor  of  their  rule;  in  some  respects, 
however,  they  are  not  such  severe  misogy- 
nists as  their  brethren  on  Mount  Athos, 
for  they  keep  a  few  cocks  and  hens  for 
the  production  of  eggs,  and  a  sheep  which 
grazes  on  the  top  of  Varlaam  has  somehow 
been  guilty  of  having  a  lamb. 

That  evening  we  looked  from  the  height 
of  St.  Stephen  down  —  deep  down  —  a 
thousand  feet  on  to  the  snow-clad  plain  of 
Thessaly,  and  across  to  the  white  heights 
of  Othrys  and  Pindus.  The  window  of 
our  cell  overlooked  an  abyss  of  dizzy 
height,  and  as  the  air  was  clear  and  keen 
a  view  of  surpassing  beauty  and  extent 
was  spread  before  us,  but  during  the  night 
the  wind  howled  around  us,  and  shook 
with  tcrritic  violence  our  ill-fitting  win- 
dows. The  snow  turned  into  rain,  and 
we  arose  next  morning  to  find  ourselves 
enveloped  in  a  mist  so  dense  that  we 
could  not  see  a  yard  before  us,  a  miser- 
able mist  which  never  lifted  for  one  instant 
for  several  days,  and  which  kept  us  fast 
prisoners  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen, 
with  nought  to  do  save  wander  amongst  the 
passages  of  our  strange  home,  and  chat 
with  the  monks  in  their  common  room  and 
their  cells. 

Sophronios,  the  holy  vice-principal,  took 
upon  himself  the  duties  of  host,  for  the 
superior  was  absent  at  the  time,  and 
a  delicate  novice,  terribly  marked  "with 
smallpox,  Koutelos,  by  name,  and  aged 
seventeen,  was  ordered  to  attend  to  our 
immediate  wants,  or  rather  to  appear  in 
our  bedroom  whenever  he  was  not  wanted, 
to  my  wife's  infinite  discomfort.  He  was 
the  only  young  novice  in  St.  Stephen's, 
in  fact  the  only  monk  who  had  not  taken 
the  vows,  except  a  tottering  old  man  of 
seventv,  who  looked  as  if  he  would  not 
live  tifl  the  days  of  his  probation  were 
over.  Koutelos  constantly  impressed  upon 
us  that  he  was  not  bound  as  yet  by  any 
vows,  and  that  if  he  could  gain  health  and 
strength  he  did  not  intend  to  take  any. 
In  fact,  monasticism  in  Greece  is  decay- 
ing with  such  rapidity  that  no  novices  can 
be  obtained  to  replace  the  older  genera- 
tion when  thev  die. 

We  dined  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival 
with  Sophronios  in  the  guest-room,  round 
which  ran  a  wide  divan  spread  with  mat- 


tresses and  carpets,  and  with  pillows 
against  the  walls ;  there  was  a  projecting 
stone  hearth  in  the  centre  of  one  side,  on 
which  blazed  and  crackled  a  fire  of  wood. 
St.  Stephen^s  is  by  rights  a  cenobite  in- 
stitution, that  is  to  say,  the  monks  live 
and  eat  in  a  common  room,  a  certain  larve 
vaulted  chamber,  with  for  its  floor  the 
living  rock;  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  as 
chilly  as  a  cavern  in  a  glacier  that  night, 
we  were  permitted  to  have  our  provisions 
served  near  the  fire.  A  small  table  first 
made  its  appearance,  which  was  to  our 
surprise  turned  upside  down ;  on  the  in- 
verted legs  of  this  a  large  round  copper 
tray  was  placed  for  us  to  dine  ofiF.  Onr 
food  was  served  to  us  on  nice  old  copper 
tinned  plates,  and  after  much  hunting 
knives  and  forks  were  found.  But  Sophro- 
nios helped  himself  from  the  dish  widi 
his  fingers,  and  I  think  he  was  wise,  for 
knives  and  forks  when  cleaned  with  a 
lick  and  a  wipe  on  the  shirt-tail  are  luxu- 
ries which  can  be  dispensed  with. 

We  discussed  freely  the  topics  of  the 
day,  and  soon  discovered  how  hateful  to 
the  monks  is  the  new  order  of  thines  in 
Thessalv.  ''Better  far  was  it,**  said  the 
holy  Sophronios,  *'  when  we  were  under 
no  government  at  all,  and  when  we  paid 
black  mail  to  brigands.  We  had  no  taxes 
then,  now  we  can  scarcely  live  for  them. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  monastery,  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  it  was  rich,  it  had 
lands  in  Roumaniaand  lands  in  Bulgaria; 
now  these  have  been  taken  from  us,  and 
the  land  we  have  around  us  is  burdened 
with  taxation.*^ 

We  had  an  instance  of  the  ill  feeling 
between  the  monks  and  the  powers  that 
be  that  very  evening,  for  after  dinner  there 
came  in,  wet  to  the  skin,  two  Greek  sol- 
diers of  the  *'  well-girded  "  regiment  the 
({•^unfoi^  whose  uniform  is  the  Albanian 
dress,  with  wide  starched  petticoats  and 
blue  fez.  Nine  of  these  regiments  are 
always  kept  in  Thessaly  to  guard  the  fron- 
tier, for  they  are  the  best  soldiers  Greece 
has,  having  been  born  and  bred  in  the 
wild  mountains. 

The  two  soldiers  looked  in  a  sorry 
plight  with  their  dripping  petticoats ;  they 
had  been  up  in  some  of  the  mountain 
villages  in  search  of  brigands,  and  having 
been  overtaken  by  the  snowstorm,  they 
had  sought  a  refuge  at  St.  Stephen's. 
They  complained  to  us  bitterly  that  the 
porter  had  kept  them  standing  for  nearly 
two  hours  in  the  snow  before  he  would  let 
them  in;  but  when  we  went  into  the 
kitchen  an  hour  afterwards  we  found  theni 
in  a  much  better  frame  of  mind,  discuss 
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ing  the  contents  of  the  simmering  pot,  and 
prepared  to  pass  the  night  wrapped  in 
their  thick  damp  cloaks,  with  their  feet 
turned  towards  the  fire. 

Next  day  we  struggled  through  the 
mist  to  the  various  points  of  interest  in 
our  elevated  quarters  amongst  the  clouds  ; 
we  went  to  church  once  instead  of  three 
times,  as  it  behoves  good  monks  to  do  ;  we 
looked  into  the  common  room,  where  the 
monks  were  eating  their  frugal  fare  with 
shivering  teeth,  and  we  inspected  the 
knotted  rope  which  hung  close  to  the  door, 
and  which  naughty  monks  are  told  to  take 
down  and  hold  in  their  hands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  whilst  the  others  are  en- 
joying their  meal ;  at  each  knot  they  have 
to  say  a  prayer  with  many  genuflections, 
instead  of  partaking  of  food.  We  partic- 
ularly requested  Sophronios  to  send  for 
us  if  this  humiliating  performance  was  to 
take  place  during  our  stay;  but  unfortu- 
nately no  monk  was  naughty,  and  our 
curiosity  was  not  gratified. 

These  monasteries  are  just  like  minia- 
ture villages  on  the  top  of  the  rocks  ;  nar- 
row passages  lead  from  the  courtyard  or 
village  square  to  the  cells,  for  all  the  world 
like  the  narrow  streets  in  some  hill-set 
Italian  village,  half  village,  half  fortress. 
Sophronios  kept  us  most  of  the  afternoon 
in  his  own  dingy  cell,  asking  us  absurd 
questions  about  England  and  feeding  us 
on  grapes  that  had  hung  from  his  ceiling 
since  August  and  were  now  musty;  he 
made  for  us  coffee  on  his  own  charcoal 
brazier  whilst  we  reclined  on  his  bed,  that 
is  to  say,  on  a  carpet  spread  on  the  floor, 
which  served  him  in  that  capacity;  he 
showed  us  his  possessions  —  some  inter- 
esting books  and  some  fine  inlaid  chests, 
which  we  coveted,  and  then  laughingly 
produced  his  "wooden  wife,"  as  these 
monks,  who  are  by  no  means  devoid  of 
wit  of  a  low  order,  call  a  long  and  prettily 
carved  instrument  with  'a  spoon-shaped 
rubber  at  one  end  and  a  cafved  represen- 
tation of  a  fish  at  the  other.  The  use  of 
this  instrument  is  to  scratch  the  human 
frame  when  the  vermin  decide  on  making 
their  meals  in  some  inaccessible  place. 
'*  I  have  two  wooden  wives,"  said  he  jo- 
cosely, when  I  admired  it  extremely ;  "  I 
will  give  you  one."  I  accepted  the  pres- 
ent gladly,  remarking  as  I  did  so,  that  a 
wooden  wife  would  be  more  desirable  than 
a  living  one  under  those  trying  and  in 
Greece  oft-recurring  circumstances,  inas- 
much as  she  would  never  disturb  me  by 
her  own  sufferings,  and  would  always  be 
awake  to  perform  whatever  office  I  might 
deem  necessary. 


In  the  church  we  much  admired  the 
screen  which  shuts  off  the  holy  table 
from  the  vulgar  gaze,  with  its  open-work 
carving,  consisting  of  foliage,  birds,  and 
raised  flowers,  cut  out  of  a  light-colored 
wood  in  the  most  delicate  manner.  Some 
day,  I  feel  quite  sure,  there  will  be  a  great 
demand  for  these  Greek  carved  screens, 
for,  as  carvings  alone,  they  are  lovely,  and 
when  looked  upon  as  frames  to  the  quaint 
old  sacred  pictures  of  the  Byzantine 
school,  with  their  silver  crowns  and  limbs, 
they  offer  a  charming  novelty  for  the  brie* 
d-brac  collectors. 

The  mist  lent  a  weird  feeling  to  our  sur- 
roundings; out  from  it  would  plunge  a 
monk  hurrying  on  his  way  to  compline  at 
the  sound  of  the  wooden  gong  or  seman" 
dron  which  hangs  at  the  gate  of  all  mo- 
nastic churches,  and  which,  when  struck 
with  a  wooden  mallet,  sends  forth  a  shrill 
clear  sound,  as  different  as  possible  from 
any  summons  to  worship  we  can  hear  else- 
where; into  the  mist  would  charge  an  un- 
kempt, petticoated  Wallachian,  three  of 
whom  act  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  to  the  monks  of  St.  Stephen. 
And  then  Sophronios  took  us  to  the  tiny 
cemetery,  where  dead  monks  repose  for 
three  years,  until  their  bones  are  suffi- 
ciently decayed  to  be  thrown  into  the 
charnel-house,  and  this  edifice  is  naught 
but  a  small  building  erected  over  space, 
into  which  the  exumed  bones  are  hurled 
for  the  wolves  and  the  eagles  to  extract 
from  them  whatever  virtue  the  black  earth 
may  have  left. 

Next  day  we  visited  the  oldest  church 
of  the  monastery,  very  small  and  very  rich 
in  its  profusion  of  qu<iint  old  frescoes. 
Report  says  that  the  emperor  Cantacuzene 
was  its  founder,  but  of  this  we  could  obtain 
no  documentary  proof.  Finally,  after  two 
days  of  enforced  imprisonment,  and  when 
it  appeared  as  if  the  mist  would  never  rise, 
we  put  on  our  mackintoshes  and  obliged 
the  holy  Sophronios,  much  against  his 
will,  to  conduct  us  to  the  neighboring 
Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  matter 
of  no  small  difficulty  in  the  thick  impen- 
etrable atmosphere. 

At  the  end  of  a  twenty  minutes*  scram- 
ble we  were  somewhat  taken  aback  when 
the  holy  Sophronios  uttered  a  penetrating 
shriek,  and  on  looking  up  we  saw  the  faint 
outline  of  one  of  those  strange  pinnacle 
rocks  towering  above  us,  from  the  top  of 
which  came  shrieks  in  answer  to  our 
guide's.  Much  to  my  wife's  dispppoint- 
ment  they  would  not  let  down  the  net, 
alleging  that  the  floor  of  the  tower  in 
which  the  capstan  was  worked  was  too 
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slippery  for  their  feet,  and  we  did  not 
press  the  matter  further,  beins  far  from 
anxious  to  take  a  drop  from  these  high 
latitudes.  So,  as  she  had  no  prospect  of 
admittance  into  Varlaam  or  the  Meteora, 
my  wife  had  to  abandon  her  wish  to  try 
this  novel  ascent.  What  a  climb  it  was, 
too,  by  the  rickety  ladders,  a  series  of 
which  hun^  loose  on  the  bare  rock,  in  a 
cleft  something  like  a  chimney,  and  our 
toilsome  progress  heavenwards  was  cer- 
tainly up  the  narrowest  and  straightest 
path  I  have  ever  trodden. 

At  an  iron  trapdoor  the  superior  of 
Holy  Trinity  was  waiting  to  welcome  us 
He  is  a  very  stout,  jovial  old  man,  too 
stout  now  to  descend  by  the  ladders  in  the 
chimney,  and  too  heavy  for  the  net,  and  is 
consequently  condemned  to  pass  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  his  aerial  kingdom.  Our 
visit  must  have  been  a  perfect  godsend  to 
him,  for  he  never  ceased  questioning  us 
concerning  our  country  and  its  peculiar- 
ities. In  fact,  he  got  far  more  out  of  us 
than  we  got  out  of  him,  for  he  had  but 
little  to  show  us  in  his  monastery,  save 
the  same  conglomeration  of  buildings  con- 
fined in  a  still  smaller  space  than  those  of 
St.  Stephen.  For  Holy  Trinity  has  no 
garden,  and  covers  the  whole  summit  of 
Its  rock  with  the  monastic  buildings,  and, 
as  our  view  extended  for  only  a  few  yards 
before  us,  we  found  it  impossible  to  ad- 
mire the  scenery  with  the  enthusiasm  that 
was  required  of  us. 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  day  showed 
signs  of  improvement,  and  the  mist  from 
time  to  time  rolled  away  sufficiently  for  us 
to  gaze  down  some  hundreds  of  feet  from 
our  window  at  St.  Stephen's,  so  I  started 
off  for  a  tour  of  the  monasteries  with 
Koutelos,  the  novice,  as  my  guide.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  wonderful  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  clearing  away  of  the  mist 
from  those  curious  pinnacles.  As  we 
approached  the  monastery  of  Varlaam  it 
suddenly  appeared  before  us  upon  its 
peak  amidst  a  perfect  wilderness  of  rocky 
needles  around  which  the  mist  swirled  in 
tenacious  rings  as  the  wind  arose  which 
was  to  free  us  from  our  enemy.  Each 
needle  was  of  a  rich  green  color  after  the 
rain,  and  was  garlanded  with  moss  and 
ivy  ;  on  two  or  three  of  those  were  perched 
the  monasteries  with  their  red  roofs,  vel- 
low-stained  walls,  and  tall  cypresses;  the 
mountain  slopes  around  us  were  red  with 
the  dried  leaves  of  the  small  oak-trees 
which  cover  them,  the  plain  of  Thessaly, 
which  extended  beneath  us,  was  flooded 
for  miles  by  the  Peneus,  and  across  this 
expanse  of  water  rose  the  blue,  snow-cov- 


ered heights  of  the  classic  Pindus.  The 
remembrance  of  such  a  scene  as  this  is  a 
perpetual  pleasure. 

A  few  lusty  shouts  brought  the  monks 
of  Varlaam  to  their  windows;  they  beck- 
oned to  the  ladders,  not  liking  the  trouble 
of  pulling  me  up  by  the  net,  but  I  flatly 
refused  to  attempt  an  ascent  by  aid  ca 
loose  ladders  hung  over  a  yawning  abyss, 
with  slipperv  steps  and  long  stretches  be- 
tween each  (adder.  **  If  they  wish  to  see 
me,**  I  told  Koutelos  to  scream,  ''they 
must  let  down  the  net."  This  they  at 
length  did,  and  when  it  had  been  spread 
on  the  muddy  ground  I  was  fastened  into 
it  by  means  of  a  hook  attached  to  the  rope, 
which  ran  through  each  of  the  loops  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  net,  and  drew  it  together 
over  my  head.  Then  the  signal  was  given, 
and  like  a  huge  fish  very  much  out  of  water, 
I  was  drawn  up  the  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
and  after  being  hauled  in  1  was  ignomini* 
ously  unpacked  by  a  crew  of  chattering 
monks. 

I  first  examined  the  capstan  and  the 
rope,  which  was  a  stout  one,  with  consid- 
erable interest,  and  inquired  timorously, 
"Do  you  ever  have  any  accident?" 
"Never,"  was  the  reply,  "for  we  con- 
stantly test  the  rope,  and  when  it  breaks 
with  a  load  of  wood  four  times  the  weight 
of  a  man,  we  think  it  time  to  get  a  new 
one." 

Here  at  Varlakm  the  superior  is  rather 
deaf,  very  ignorant,  and  almost  bedridden. 
1  suppose  they  found  the  last  superior, 
who  decamped  with  the  treasures,  too 
clever  and  too  active,  so  they  have  chosen 
a  complete  contrast  for  his  successor. 
The  monks  of  Varlaam  were  exceedingly 
reticent,  and  particular! v  so  concerning 
the  robbery,  about  whicn  I  was  wholly 
unsuccessful  in  obtaining  further  informa- 
tion. It  would  seem  almost  past  belief, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the 
superior  of  Varlaam  put  the  following  em- 
barrassing question  to  me,  "Where  is 
England  ?  "  With  such  slender  knowledge 
to  work  upon  I  found  it  almost  hopeless 
to  explain,  but  at  last,  after  sundry  futile 
attempts,  a  li^ht  shone  in  his  ola  eyes, 
and  he  exclaimed,  "Ah!  now  I  remem- 
ber; first  comes  Spain,  then  France,  and 
England  on  the  top  of  it." 

Varlaam  has  a  tidy  garden  of  herbs  on 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  rock,  with  no  wall 
to  protect  the  monks  engaged  in  tilling 
it  from  falling  over;  nevertheless,  they 
assured  me  that  no  monk  within  the  reo- 
ollection  of  the  present  generation,  had 
committed    suicide.     After   visiting   the 
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church,  rich  in  frescoes,  and  the  refectory, 
rich  in  smells,  I  was  ready  to  be  let  down 
again,  not  without  unpleasant  misgivings, 
I  must  own,  for  it  requires  practice  to  ue 
hurled  into  space  in  a  net  without  a 
qualm,  and  then  the  downward  journey  is 
accompanied  by  so  many  jerks  and  twists 
that  the  bravest  of  novices  in  this  method 
of  travelling  must  feel  relieved  when  he 
reaches  the  ground  in  safety,  though  it  is 
inches  deep  in  mud,  and  the  position  of 
hopelessly  sprawling  in  the  mire  until  the 
net  is  opened,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
undignified. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  monks  of  the 
great  Meteora,  who  are  near  neighbors  to 
Varlaam,  and  think  themselves  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  all  the  rest,  since  theirs 
is  the  chief  monastery  of  the  group,  where 
the  representative  synod  sits,  and  before 
the  establishment  of  the  present  govern- 
ment in  Thessaly,  theirs  was  the  capital 
of  a  small  monastic  republic,  correspond- 
ing to  that  which  still  exists  on  Mount 
Athos.  In  former  years  these  monasteries 
paid  only  a  trifling  tribute  to  the  Turks, 
but  in  other  respects  they  enjoyed  com- 
plete autonomy.  Some  of  the  papers 
which  relate  the  proceedings  of  the  synod 
in  Meteora  are  very  amusing,  and  prove 
to  us  that  even  the  holiest  of  men  are 
prone  to  contentions.  The  synod  decided, 
when  two  hermits  chose  to  quarrel  bitterly 
over  the  possession  of  a  hole  in  a  rock  in 
which  to  spend  their  ascetic  lives ;  when 
two  monasteries  fought  for  the  possession 
of  a  rocky  pinnacle,  or  for  a  patch  of  green 
at  the  bottom  of  an  abyss,  and  during  the 
latter  days  of  this  autonomy  the  history  of 
these  monasteries,  as  told  by  the  minutes 
of  the  synod,  is  one  of  keen  jealousies 
and  rapid  decadence. 

Again  I  accomplished  the  ascent  by  net, 
and  with  more  confidence  this  time,  for  1 
saw  a  monk  and  a  lot  of  wood  go  up  be- 
fore me,  and  this  time  my  confidence  was 
required  to  keep  myself  from  bumping 
against  the  wall.  Again  the  crowd  of 
excited  monks  hauled  me  in  and  unpacked 
me,  and  then  after  being  conducted 
through  endless  passages,  I  was  safely 
deposited  in  the  guest-chamber  to  partake 
of  refreshments  before  commencing  my 
inspections. 

Everything  on  the  great  Meteora  is  as 
I  had  found  it  in  the  other  monasteries, 
only  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  church 
is  about  three  limes  as  large  as  those  in 
the  other  monasteries,  the  wooden  gong  is 
in  proportion  to  the  church,  and  the  pic- 
tures of  devils  and  saints  which  adorn  the 
interior  are  about  three  times  as  ghastly. 


There  are  cells  for  at  least  two  hundred 
monks,  most  of  them  now  falling  into 
ruins,  for  they  can  only  muster  about 
twenty  in  these  degenerate  days.  Of  all 
I  saw  in  this  vast  wandering  pile  of  build- 
ings the  kitchen  pleased  me  most;  it  is 
perched  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cliff, 
so  that  the  cook  has  no  difficulty  with  the 
disposal  of  his  rubbish.  It  is  about  twenty 
feet  square  with  a  steep  stone  roof  open 
at  the  top,  and  supported  by  four  columns. 
These  columns  stand  on  a  platform,  where 
the  fire  is  lighted  for  cooking  things  on  a 
large  scale,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that 
now  this  is  seldom  used ;  round  this  cen- 
tral hearth  is  a  stone  dresser  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  viands,  and  all  round  the 
wall  are  receptacles  for  smaller  charcoal 
fires  for  the  dishes  of  inferior  importance  ; 
of  course  when  built  this  kitchen  was  in- 
tended to  cook  feasts  for  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  two  hundred  monks,  and  grand 
times  they  must  have  had.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting specimen  of  mediasval  culinary 
architecture,  but  I  fear  that  if  they  do  not 
quickly  do  something  to  keep  it  in  repair, 
it  will  soon  be  lost  to  the  world ;  the  monk 
who  acted  as  my  cicerone  told  me  that  the 
central  hearth  was  only  used  once  a  year 
to  cook  the  Easter  lambs,  and  that  most 
of  the  charcoal  ovens  are  out  of  order. 
The  refectory  of  the  Meteora  is  cor- 
respondingly magnificent,  being  a  vast 
domed  building  of  Byzantine  architecture 
supported  by  rows  of  pillars,  and  contain- 
ing rows  of^now  unused  stone  tables,  at 
one  end  of  which  stands  a  round  marble 
table  at  which  the  superior  of  the  superior 
monastery  of  the  Meteora  sits  in  solitary 
grandeur  and  consumes  his  food. 

The  monks  of  the  great  Meteora  have 
delightful  recreation-grounds  ;  covered 
walks  of  considerable  extent  are  provided 
for  wet  weather,  and  on  a  large  grass- 
grown  plateau,  several  acres  in  extent, 
they  can  enjoy  the  fresh  mountain  breezes 
in  summer-time.  This  rock,  though  just 
like  the  rest  in  being  perfectly  abrupt  all 
round,  offers  on  its  summit  a  large  area  of 
undulating  ground,  which  relieves  one 
from  the  unpleasant  sensation  of  being 
stuck  high  up  in  the  air  on  the  point  of  a 
needle. 

No  words  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  sea  of  rocks,  as  seen  from  the  summit 
of  the  Meteora.  Hard  by  is  the  pinnacle 
of  the  Holy  Monastery,  towards  which  we 
bent  our  steps  after  being  again  let  down 
in  the  net  from  on  high  ;  it  is  built  on  the 
summit  of  so  tapering  a  needle  that  to  ob- 
tain space  to  live  in,  the  monks  have 
projected  balconies  and  bow  windows  all 
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the  way  round,  which  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vast  mushroom.  We  screamed 
at  the  foot  of  it  for  some  time,  but  got  no 
response,  so  we  went  on  our  way  and 
learned  on  our  return  home  that  it  had 
been  uninhabited  for  some  time  past.  An- 
other slender  peak  goes  by  the  name  of 
Aphrodite's  Leg,  though  I  can  only  attrib- 
ute the  choice  of  this  simile  to  the  neces- 
sary ignorance  of  monks  on  the  subject 
of  the  female  form  ;  it  has  never  been  in- 
habited by  hermit  or  by  monk,  and  was 
put  there,  Koutelos  thought,  as  a  perpet- 
ual temptation.  Another  peak  hard  by  is 
crowned  by  the  Monastery  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, where  the  monks  invited  us  to  ascend 
by  a  thin  rope,  used  for  hauling  provisions 
up,  the  thick  one  beinjj  temporarily  dis- 
abled *,  to  this  invitation  we  shouted  a 
polite  refusal,  as  also  I  did,  when  begged 
to  ascend  by  the  ladders,  the  top  half  of 
which  looked  very  rickety,  as  the  monks 
draw  them  up  every  night  for  fear  of  the 
shepherds  who  are  living  in  a  mandra  or 
mountain  dairy  just  below.  Koutelos, 
however,  ran  up  to  speak  to  a  friend  of 
his,  and  as  he  ascended  I  thought  the  re- 
semblance to  a  blue-bottle  climbing  a  wall 
very  remarkable. 

Whichever  way  we  turned  in  this  mar- 
vellous valley  of  rocks,  some  new  wonder 
met  our  eyes  ;  here  and  there,  high  up  on 
the  rock-side,  we  saw  cells  in  which  the 
frescoes  are  still  preserved  bright  and 
clear,  but  to  which  there  is  now  no  ap- 
proach whatsoever,  only  the  holes  in  the 
rock  are  still  visible  in  which  the  ladders 
were  fixed,  up  which  the  hermit  once 
climbed  to  his  eyrie.  Another  massive 
rock  is  perfectly  honeycombed  with  cells, 
and  Koutelos  told  me  that  in  former  years 
it  was  the  prison  of  the  monastic  repub- 
lic, where  refractory  monks  were  confined 
and  fed  on  bread  and  water ;  now  it  is 
quite  deserted,  save  by  countless  pigeons. 
Another  rock  just  behind  Kalabaka  has 
on  it  what  the  monks  are  pleased  to  term 
a  natural  cross,  but  requiring  an  imagina- 
tion to  realize  as  keen  as  that  required  to 
see  in  the  above-mentioned  rock  a  resem- 
blance to  Venus's  leg.  On  the  summit  of 
it  they  told  me  the  emperor  Andronikos 
had  his  hermitage,  and  certainly  from  be- 
low it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  monastery  once 
stood  thereon,  for  the  walls  are  visible, 
but  it  has  been  inaccessible  for  genera- 
tions. 

liehind  this  rock  nestles  a  miserable 
village  called  Kaslraki,  so  placed  that  in 
winter  not  a  ray  of  sunlight  can  penetrate 
into  it.  Up  every  cleft  and  valley  we  saw 
vultures  hovering  over  some  dainty  mor- 
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sel,  either  the  carcase  of  a  dead  animal, 
or,  as  I  suggested  to  Koutelos,  the  bones 
of  some  dead  monk  cast  forth  from  on 
high  ;  these  uncanny,  long-necked  crea- 
tures looked  very  angry  with  us  for  dis- 
turbing them  in  their  repast,  and  with 
hoarse  screams  retreated  to  some  lofty 
pinnacle  ;  the  shepherds  of  these  parts 
make  flutes  of  the  leg  bones  of  these  Dirds 
of  prey,  which  sound  delightfully  sweet 
and  bucolic  when  played  on  the  mountain- 
side. I  possessed  myself  of  two  of  them, 
which  rank  in  my  estimation  as  only  sec- 
ond to  my  "  wooden  wife  "  amongst  my 
Meteora  curiosities. 

On  our  return  to  St.  Stephen^s,  we 
passed  close  beneath  the  nunnery  of  Roo- 
sana,  built  on  a  much  lower  pinnacle  than 
the  rest,  and  approached  by  a  wooden 
bridge  which  looked  exceedfngly  shaky ; 
the  nuns  have  disappeared  from  this. part 
of  the  world  altogether,  and  the  first  trav- 
eller whom  curiosity  tempts  to  cross  this 
bridge,  will,  I  feel  confident,  end  his  days 
in  the  chasm  below.  We  had  another 
peep  at  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
as  we  neared  the  end  of  our  day*s  tramp, 
and  in  the  clear  light  of  day  we  investi- 
gated the  geography  of  the  place  which 
had  so  much  puzzled  us  the  day  before  in 
the  mist,  and,  at  length,  wearied  with  our 
long  day,  we  reached  our  home  just  as  the 
sun  was  about  to  set.  Poor  Koutelos  was 
dreadfully  knocked  up,  owing  to  a  violent 
fit  of  ague,  which  had  come  upon  him 
whilst  waiting  for  me  in  the  damp  at  the 
foot  of  Varlaam.  It  is  a  ci)rious  fact  that 
intermittent  fevers  and  ague  are  very 
prevalent  on  these  lofty  peaks,  and  when- 
ever the  wind  is  from  the  plain  of  Thes- 
saly,  the  monks  are  smitten  by  the  malari- 
ous blast  which  passes  over  the  villages 
below  without  doing  much  serious  harm. 

That  evening  Sophronios  and  his  breth- 
ren were  very  chatty  when  1  visited  them 
in  the  common  room,  and  were  very  eager 
to  hear  my  opinion  of  their  famous  mon- 
asteries ;  the  conversation  then  turned 
on  miraculous  pictures,  prophecies,  and 
priestly  excommunications,  which  showed 
to  us  the  exceeding  superstition  of  these 
holy  men.  Their  great  guide  in  life  is  a 
sort  of  C}reek  old  Moore *s  almanac,  called 
Agathangelos,  which  points  out  to  the 
credulous  all  the  lucky  and  unlucky  days, 
all  things  that  are  to  be  avoided  and  Uie 
things  that  you  should  do.  One  prophecy 
they  brought  before  our  notice  amused  us 
much  ;  it  states  that  during  the  eighties,  a 
great  European  war  will  take  place,  that 
'  the  first  king  of  a  regenerated  Constanti- 
i  nople  will  be  a  Constantine ;  aod  that  King 
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George  will  return  to  his  own  place.  Some 
ingenious  individuals  explain  this  by  as- 
serting that  the  Danish  royal  family  is 
directly  descended  from  the  Paleologi, 
and  that  the  crown-prince  Constance  will 
in  the  eigluics  be  restored  to  his  ances- 
tral throne.  Such  is  the  gossip  in  vogue 
in  a  monastic  common  room,  and  after 
listening  to  the  story  of  a  robber,  whom 
the  late  superior  had  excommunicated, 
and  who,  after  death,  had  turned  into  a 
vampire,  I  thought  it  time  to  go  to  bed. 

The  following  day  was  exceedingly  bril- 
liant, so  I  took  my  wife  on  muleback  the 
same  round  I  had  been  before,  that  at 
least  she  might  see  the  exterior  of  the 
monasteries.  At  Varlaam  we  signalled 
the  monks,  and  pointed  to  my  wife,  and  to 
the  net  in  a  very  distinct  manner;  they 
obviously  grasped  our  object  in  doing  so, 
and  stood  looking  down  upon  us  as  they 
shook  their  heads  to  the  imminent  danger 
of  their  tall  hats.  It  was  our  last  and 
brightest  day  amongst  the  Meteora ;  on 
the  morrow  we  bid  Sophronios  adieu,  and 
descended  once  more  to  Kalabaka. 

The  bishop  was  delighted  to  see  us 
when  we  called  at  "  the  palace,"  and 
begged  us  to  accompany  him  to  his  cathe- 
dral, which  I  am  bound  to  say  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  mediaeval  Greek 
churches  I  have  seen  out  of  Constantino- 
ple. There,  in  the  outporch,  emblazoned 
in  large  letters  and  surrounded  by  quaint 
old  frescoes,  was  the  bull  of  the  emperor 
Andronikos,  the  founder  of  the  church  ; 
within  the  nave  stood  a  magnificent  pul- 
pit, the  gift  of  the  same  emperor;  it  is 
approached  on  back  and  front  by  marble 
steps,  the  balustrades  of  which  are  deco- 
rated with  the  florid  profusion  of  the  By- 
zantine school,  and  over  the  centre  was  an 
octagon  dome  to  cover  the  preacher,  sup- 
ported by  verde-antique  pillars,  which  said 
pillars  are  miracle-working,  the  bishop 
told  us,  and  water,  which  has  come  in 
contact  with  them  has  curative  powers,  and 
is  sold  to  the  poor.  The  belief  of  Greek 
peasants  in  these  strange  waters  is  re- 
markable ;  the  priest,  after  the  celebration 
of  the  holy  mysteries,  always  washes  his 
hands,  and  this  is  sold  to  the  poor,  who 
drink  it  eagerly,  and  firmly  believe  it  does 
them  good. 

Behind  the  screen,  rich  in  wood  carving 
and  sacred  pictures,  is  the  holy  table,  in 
white  marble,  in  front  of  the  seats  for  the 
synod,  where  before  the  days  when  the 
hermit  king  removed  the  government  of 
the  monasteries  to  the  Meteora,  sat  the 
assemblv  of  the  Thebaid.  This  church 
was  an  interesting  and  fitting  conclusion 


to  our  experiences  amongst  these  rocks, 
a  sort  of  sacred  oasis  in  a  wild  desert, 
which  will,  I  fear,  soon  lose  those  asso- 
ciations which  bind  it  to  the  past,  and  as 
we  traversed  the  great  Thessalian  plain, 
we  cast  many  glances  back  on  the  peaks 
and  pinnacles  which  had  afforded  us  so 
much  interest  during  our  stay  amongst 
them. 

J.  Theodore  Bent. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
THE  OLD  EMPEROR  AND  THE   NEW. 

BY   KARL  BLIND. 

"A  nation's  history  contains  its  re- 
serve of  strength."  No  one  with  a  true 
insight  into  the  life  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  German  people  will,  therefore,  lightly 
give  up  the  memory  of  mighty  achieve- 
ments of  ages  past  for  the  present  greater 
glorification  of  a  monarch  under  whom,  in 
some  degree,  a  German  Empire  has  been 
restored. 

We  are  not  of  yesterday.  From  the 
martial  dawn  of  our  history,  when  the 
Teutonic  name  became  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  world  —  to  the  days  when,  under 
an  elective  head  called  ^*king  of  the 
Germans,"  a  semi-aristocratic,  semi-demo- 
cratic commonwealth  of  paramount  power 
in  Europe  existed,  in  which  a  hundred 
republican  towns  flourished  in  civic  self- 
government,  in  commerce  and  art,  and 
which  often  curbed  the  arrogance  of  the 
Papacy  —  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
when  the  world  was  again  freed  from  the 
yoke  of  universal  Roman  dominion,  and 
Germany,  moreover,  went  through  a  great 
though  unsuccessful  struggle  for  the  im- 
provement  of  her  political  institutions  — 
down  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  which 
she  poured  out  her  life-blood  for  the  spir- 
itual emancipation  of  mankind  —  again, 
last  century,  in  the  "second  classic 
epoch  "  of  her  literature  (for  she  had  had 
a  first  one  in  her  Minne-singers,  who  were 
followed,  in  a  minor  key,  by  the  Master- 
singers) —  then  in  her  glorious  wars  of 
deliverance  against  Napoleon  I.,  —  last, 
but  not  least,  in  that  great  upheaval  of 
forty  years  ago,  which  aimed  at  union  and 
freedom  from  the  Vosges  to  the  Memel, 
from  the  Alps  and  the  Adriatic  to  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  the  nation 
has  had  no  lack  of  notable  deeds  in  war 
and  peace,  or  of  prominent  figures  either. 
Her  empire,  albeit  finally  brought  down 
very  low  by  the  crimes  of  her  princes,  who 
from  selfish  ambition  tore  and  shattered 
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its  cohesion,  often  in  alliance  with  a  for- ' 
eign  foe,  lasted  a  thousand  years  —  from 
843  to  1806.    And  even  so  late  as  the  sec- , 
ond  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Alger- ! 
non   Sidney,  no  mean  authority  in  such  | 
matters,  still  put  the  freedom  or  German 
institutions    in    favorable    contrast    with 
those  of  his  own  country.    ("  Discourses 
concerning  Ciovernment.  ) 
A     nation's 


progress  is  sometimes 
brought  about  by  strange  agencies,  in 
curious  zigzag  lines.  The  sovereign  who 
has  been  extolled  as  the  founder  of  Ger- 
man union,  was  the  same  who  fought  with 
an  iron  hand  against  the  national  aspira- 
tions in  1848-49,  and  who  in  1866  ousted 
nearly  one-third  of  the  country  from  the 
German  Confederacy.  A  ruler  of  the 
strict  **  right  divine  type,  he  began  his 
career  as  an  extreme  reactionist.  At  Ber- 
lin, before  that  Revolution  which  first  con- 
ferred freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  of 
meeting,  and  a  Parliament  upon  Prussia, 
he  was  generally  designated  as  the  head 
of  the  "Russian  party."  In  1825,  when 
Nicholas  waded  to  the  throne  through 
blood,  the  then  prince  of  Prussia  was  at 
St.  Petersburg.  In  letters  from  there 
he  admiringly  spoke  of  the  *•  splendid  con- 
duct" of  the'czar. 

In  the  *•  Diaries"  of  Varnhagen  von 
Ense,  the  diplomatist  and  friend  of  Hum- 
boldt, the  differences  are  recorded  which 
broke  out  in  1845  between  the  prince  and 
his  brother,  on  the  subject  of  granting 
some  kind,  however  shadowy,  of  a  con- 
stitution, in  accordance  with  the  solemn 
royal  promise  of  18 13.  The  heir  pre- 
sumptive fiercely  advocated  the  continu- 
ance of  the  most  unqualified  despotism. 
In  1848,  it  was  he  who  cannonaded  to  the 
bitter  end  when  the  people  of  Berlin  rose 
for  the  attainment  of  the  simplest  civic 
rights  and  representative  government. 
Varnhagen  reports  that,  when  the  first 
prisoners  were  brought  into  the  castle 
yard,  the  prince  indignantly  addressed 
the  soldiers  in  this  way:  "Grenadiers! 
why  have  you  not  killed  the  dogs  at 
once  ?  "  There  was  a  terrible  scene  after- 
wards between  the  prince  and  Frederick 
William  IV'.  Varnhagen  relates  that  the 
former  called  his  brother  "a  spouter  and 
a  coward."  The  king,  crying  from  rage, 
retorted  that  the  prince  "merited  being 
arrested  and  broupjht  before  a  court-mar- 
tial." Finally.  Prince  William  was  urged 
to  fly  lest  he  should  fall  a  victim  to  the 
rage  of  the  people. 

He  fled  in  disguise.  In  London  he  lived 
for  months  as  an  exile.  He  was  only  al- 
lowed to  return  on  his  bein^r  elected  a 


member  of  the  Prussian  Parliament,  and 
after  he  had  written  a  letter,  announcing 
his  readiness  to  respect  the  new  liberties 
of  the  people.  By  way  of  softening  public 
opinion,  it  was  given  out  that  he  had  spent 
his  time  in  England  **in  the  study  of 
Parliamentary  institutions."  Not  many 
months,  however,  elapsed  before  he  was 
hand  and  glove  with  those  who  carried  out 
the  State-stroke  of  November  against  the 
Prussian  Assembly.  In  May,  1849,  ^^ 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
royal  army  whose  task  was  to  put  down 
the  popular  governments  established  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria  and  Baden  in  support 
of  the  German  National  Assembly,  then 
threatened  by  the  conspiracy  of  reaction- 
ary courts.  For  several  months  a  war 
thus  raged,  in  which  a  number  of  pitched 
battles  were  fought,  the  Baden  array  hav- 
ing gone  over  in  mass  to  the  national 
cause.  The  wrestling  ended  with  the  sur- 
render of  the  last  stron^^hold  of  the  par- 
liamentary and  democratic  cause,  namely, 
of  the  famed  fortress  of  Rastatt. 

Then  began,  contrary  to  what  were  be- 
lieved to  be  the  verbal  terms  of  the  capitu- 
lation, a  perfect  reign  of  terror.    Although 
prisoners  of  war,  a  number  of  prominent 
leaders  —  among  them  W.  A.  von  Triiti* 
schler,  a  member  of  the  German  Parlia- 
ment, Max  Dortu,  Von  Biedenfeld,  Heilig, 
Boning,  and  other  officers,  together  with 
some  twenty  soldiers,  and  men  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  burgher  class  ^  were  court- 
martialled  and  shot.  The  court-martialling 
went  on  from  July  into  October,  1849. 
So  many  captives  had  been  made  that  all 
the    dungeons    and    otherwise    available 
localities  which  could  hastily  be  prepared, 
were  scarcely  sufficient    The  property  of 
the  prisoners  and  of  those  who  had  fled 
was  confiscated.    The  leaders   were  de- 
prived   of    their    right  of   citizenship  — 
among  them  the  Nestor  of  the  moderate 
constitutional  party,  Adam  von  Itzstein, 
who  had   not  taken  part  in  the  rising. 
Those  condemned,  or  who  had    sought 
safety  abroad,  were  sentenced  to  a  jomt 
liability  for  the  payment  of  twelve  millioa 
gulden  of  "  costs  of  war."    Such  was  the 
exodus  in  consequence  of  these  ghastly 
!  events,  that  sixteen  years  afterwards  the 
I  population  of  Baden  was  still  less  than  it 
had  been  before  1849. 
I      It  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
I  changes   recorded  in  history  that,  yean 
I  after,  popularity  should  have  been  coo- 
•  ferred  upon  this  same  prince.    Germany 
I  to-day  possesses  at    least  something  cil 
i  those  institutions  which  were  aimed  at  by 
;  the  men  who  had  been  martyrized  in  184^ 
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49;  and  that  fact  accounts  for  the  change. 
Even  the  sad  recollections  of  the  consti- 
tutional conflict  of  1862-66  faded  away 
after  a  while.  During  that  struggle,  Herr 
von  Bismarck  once  threatened  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  with  "having  the 
regulations  for  menials  {GesincU-Ordnung) 
read  to  them  "  as  a  corrective.  He  and 
his  royal  master  were  then  spoken  of,  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  as  *'  Stratford  and 
Charles  Stuart."  Nations,  as  a  rule,  have 
not  very  long  memories  for  wrongs  done 
to  them.  They  are  easily  satisfied,  and  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  monarchical  per- 
version to  rouse  their  anger,  or  even  to 
turn  them  away  from  those  feelings  of 
exuberant  loyalty  to  which  they  are  rather 
prone. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  he  who  once  had 
borne  the  hated  name  of  "the  Grapeshot 
Prince,"  he  against  whom  Freiligrath  had 
hurled  one  of  the  most  scathing  poetical 
anathemas,  was  at  last  fondly  spoken  of  as 
"  the  Emperor  Whitebeard  "  —  in  allusion 
to  that  Kaiser  Frederick  the  Redbeard, 
who,  in  the  later  popular  tale,  was  said  to 
sleep  entranced  in  the  hill  until  the  day 
came  when  he  would  revive  the  glory  of 
the  empire.  But  though  the  German  peo- 
ple readily  forgot  much,  William  I.,  on  his 
death-bed,  still  ordered  the  decoration, 
founded  in  remembrance  of  the  sangui- 
nary deeds  of  1849,  ^^  be  placed  in  his 
grave ! 

In  the  tragic  affliction  of  his  successor, 
there  has  been  no  stint  of  sympathy  even 
among  men  holding  doctrines  at  variance 
with  dynastic  institutions.  Martial,  but 
not  a  martinet,  the  new  emperor  has  given 
his  proofs  of  courage.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  not  eager  for  fresh  laurels,  but  well 
disposed  for  the  maintenance  of  that  peace 
which,  in  truth,  has  been  the  aim  and 
object  of  the  German  nation  and  govern- 
ment ever  since  the  signal  victory  over 
French  aggression.  In  the  constitutional 
conflict  which  brought  Prussia  to  the  verge 
of  revolution,  Frederick  III.  is  said  to 
have  been  averse  to  the  dictatorial  sys- 
tem of  that  "  budgetless  government,"  for 
which  Prince  Bismarck  himself  had  after- 
wards to  seek  a  bill  of  indemnity.  Against 
an  oppressive  press  ordinance  he  spoke 
out  in  terms  of  protest.  In  latter  years 
the  present  emperor  and  his  gifted  wife 
have  occasionally  shown  marked  friendli- 
ness towards  an  eminent  scientist  who  in 
those  Parliamentary  struggles  had  played 
a  firm  and  characteristic  part  —  namely, 
to  Dr.  Virchow.  If  general  report  can  be 
trusted,  the  war  undertaken  against  the 
German  Confederacy  had  also  not  the  as- 


sent  of  the  then  crown-prince,  though  he 
bravely  led  the  Prussian  troops  against 
Austria.  In  1870  he,  therefore,  all  the 
more  quickly  gained  the  sympathies  of 
the  southern  Germans. 

The  war  of  1866  had  been  undertaken 
against  the  grain  of  the  Prussian  people 
itself,  whose  Landwehr  men  had  in  not  a 
few  cases  to  be  forced  into  it.  It  was  the 
most  risk^  undertaking,  France  and  Rus- 
sia lying  in  wait  to  step  in,  if  its  issue  had 
been  in  any  way  delayed.  The  statesman 
who  brought  on  that  war,  himself  said 
years  afterwards  that  "if  he  had  failed, 
the  very  women  of  Berlin  would  have 
killed  him  with  their  brooms."  In  the 
Reichstag  he  more  than  once  recently 
avowed  that  it  was  a  "fratricidal  war  * 
{Brud€rkrieg),  Owing  to  the  national 
disruption  which  was  its  result,  the  Man 
of  December  and  his  minister  Lavalette 
imagined  that  Germany  was  now  hope- 
lessly cut  up  into  "  three  stumps  "  (Jrois 
tronqons\  and  that  France  would  have  it 
her  own  way.  So  the  Luxemburg  ques- 
tion first  came  up,  like  sheet  lightning; 
and  then  the  terrible  storm  of  1870-71. 
Fortunately  the  south-Germans  stood  true 
to  the  cause  of  the  Fatherland,  in  spite  of 
fratricidal  precedents.  They  did  not  aim 
a  "stab  at  the  heart"  of  Prussia,  as  the 
Italians  had  been  bidden  to  do  against 
Austria.  They  valiantly  fought,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  crown-prince,  for  ;the 
common  country.  The  rapidity  with  which 
decisive  victories  were  thus  won,  pre- 
vented Count  Beust  from  carrying  out  his 
traitorous  schemes  in  concert  with  the 
Due  de  Gramont  and  Napoleon  III.  In 
1878,  Prince  Gortschako£E  sought  to  act 
in  collusion  with  France  against  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  Fortunately,  the  Austrian 
government  then  did  also  not  remember 
1866,  but  entered  into  an  alliance  which 
has  ever  since  been  a  guarantee  of  peace. 

After  the  accession  of  Frederick  III., 
his  former  utterances  have  been  ran- 
sacked, from  the  days  of  his  early  corre-. 
spondence  with  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
prince  consort  down  to  recent  times. 
Many  have  gathered  hope  therefrom. 
Men  do  not  easily  cease  to  put  their  trust 
in  princes.  There  are  some  facts  to  the 
credit  of  the  new  monarch.  When  monu- 
ments were  unveiled  for  Schleiermacher, 
the  philosophical  theologian,  and  for 
Baron  Stein,  or  when  the  Humboldt  Cen- 
tenary was  celebrated,  the  then  crown- 
prince  joined  in  the  manifestations  in 
words  showing  contact  with  the  more 
progressive  ideas  of  the  age.  In  the  case 
of   Humboldt,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
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political  views  of  that  man  of  light  and 
leading  in  science  had  come  out  after  his 
death,  which  utterly  shocked  the  retro- 
grade parties.  The  absolutist  parole  go- 
ing round  in  those  days  was,  that  *•  the 
court  had  nourished  a  snake  at  its  bosom/' 
All  this  did  not  prevent  the  crown  prince 
from  doing  proper  honor  to  Humboldt, 
who,  down  to  his  last  days,  had  gloried  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion as  a  great  act  of  popular  emancipa- 
tion. 

Great  interest  has  always  been  taken 
bv  the  present  emperor  in  the  communal 
aftairs  of  Berlin.  In  its  town  council  a 
number  of  Progressist  leaders  hold  seats. 
Under  the  administration  of  these  ad- 
vanced Liberals,  the  German  capital  is 
known  to  be  one  of  the  best  regulated  —  a 
perfect  model  in  its  way.  In  politics,  it 
has  kept  steadfastly  to  the  Fortschritt 
creed.  Hence  frequent  attacks  in  gov- 
ernment journals,  which  disgraced  them- 
selves by  speaking  of  the  "Progressist 
ring."  Now,  there  is  a  letter  dated  Janu- 
ary 3rd,  1883,  and  addressed  to  the  town's 
authorities,  in  which  the  crown-prince  ex- 
pressed *'  his  full  acknowledgment  of  the 
intelligent  and  thoughtfully  systematic 
care  which  the  civic  administration  de- 
votes both  to  the  physical  welfare  and  the 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  popu- 
lation." He  added :  "  Wherever  I  found 
an  opportunity  for  visiting  institutions  of 
the  town,  1  have  always  oeen  filled  with 
lively  satisfaction  by  the  success  achieved, 
which  I  had  occasion  to  observe." 

In  regard  to  the  intolerable  claims  of 
the  Papacy,  there  is  a  letter  of  his  of 
1878,  when  he  acted  as  a  regent.  He  then 
wrote  to  Leo  XIII.  that  "the  demand  to 
have  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of 
Prussia  altered  in  accordance  with  the 
statutes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
cannot  be  acceded  to  by  any  Prussian 
monarch,  because  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom,  whose  maintenance  has  been 
entrusted  to  me  for  the  present  as  an  her- 
itage of  my  forefathers  and  as  a  duty  to- 
wards my  country,  would  suffer  a  diminu- 
tion if  the  free  movement  of  its  legisla- 
tion were  to  be  subordinated  to  a  power 
standing  outside  of  it."  At  the  same  time. 
Prince  Frederick  expressed  a  hope  con- 
cerning a  mutual  spirit  of  conciliation* 

As  a  Freemason,  in    18S3,  he  gave  a 
toast  to  "  Enlightenment  and  Progress,"  I 
declaring:  "  Our  time  demands  light  and  I 
intellectual  improvement.     However  dear 
existing  institutions  may  have  become  to 
us,  we  must  not  uphold  them  simply  be-' 
cause  we  have  received  them  by  way  of  1 


tradition,  as  a  thing  we  are  accustomed  to. 
Therefore,  let  the  parole  be,  not  to  stand 
still,  but,  Progress  ! "  In  the  same  spirit 
he  made  it  a  point,  a  few  years  ago,  to  be 
present  at  a  lecture  of  the  Berlin  School 
Board  councillor,  Mr.  Cauer,  in  honor  of 
the  humanitarian  philosopher  and  poet 
Lessing,  the  friend  of  Mendelssohn.  That 
was  at  a  moment  when  the  vile  anti-Semite 
agitation  raged  most  fiercely.  In  the  lec- 
ture itself  weighty  blows  were  dealt  out  to 
the  St5cker  party.  The  crown-prince,  to 
all  appearance,  enjoyed  it  extremely.  It 
is  to  his  honor  that  he  has  repeatedly 
shown  his  contempt  for  a  rowdy  move- 
ment of  intolerance  and  for  meaiaevalist 
atrocities,  which  he  regards  as  a  disgrace 
to  a  so-called  age  of  high  civilization. 
The  impotent  rage  of  the  Stacker  gaiy 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  placards 
having  been  found  recently  on  some  trees 
and  houses  at  Charlottenburg,  with  the 
inscription:  "The  Jews'  Emperor,  Fred- 
erick CohnP'  It  is  said  that  the  object 
of  this  lampoon  had  one  of  the  placards 
brought  up  to  him,  and  felt  amusement 
thereat. 

The  empress  herself,  who  holds  in  these 
matters  the  same  enlightened  views  as  her 
husband,  is  the  object  of  persistent  depre* 
elation  on  the  part  of  the  bigots  and  aoso- 
lutists.  She  is  known  to  take  a  hearty 
interest  in  the  bettering  of  the  condition 
of  womankind,  as  well  as  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lot  of  the  poor.  Scientific 
and  artistic  affairs  she  follows  earnestly 
and  with  much  taste.  To  her.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann,  the  famed  discoverer,  dedicated  one 
of  his  last  great  works.  The  foreign  pol- 
icy of  England  as  well  as  of  her  adopted 
country  she  studies  with  intelligent  atten- 
tion. All  this  has  not  shielded  her  against 
invidious  attacks ;  but  she  may  find  satis* 
faction  in  the  knowlcds'e  that  the  groap 
from  which  they  proceed,  is  one  not  in  bai^ 
mony  with  the  progressive  mind  of  Ger- 
many. 

To  Dr.  Simson,  the  president  of  the 
Imperial  Court  of  Justice,  the  present  enh 
peror  once  said :  *'  1  have  seen  war,  and  I 
must  tell  you  that  it  is  the  greatest  dotv, 
if  possible,  to  avoid  war.**  He  evidently 
wishes  to  be  a  prince  of  peace,  if  Franoe 
will  only  act  upon  the  dictates  of  reason, 
and  if  the  czar  will  not  pursue  a  headlong 
policy  of  masterfulness.  Royal  marriages 
do  not  concern  us  very  specially ;  but  is  it 
not  absurd  that  a  German  Kaiser's  daugh- 
ter should  not  be  free  to  bestow  her  hand 
upon  a  German  prince  of  her  personal 
predilection,  whilst  Russian  csars  and 
grand  dukes,  often  for  political  pnrposcii 
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have  chosen  partners  for  life  among  Ger- 
man princesses  ? 

As  to  her  western  neighbor,  Germany, 
for  so  many  centuries  encroached  upon, 
was  at  last  driven  to  resume  that  true  nat- 
ural frontier  which  is  clearly  and  visibly 
indicated  by  the  range  of  mountains,  as 
well  as  by  the  ancient  history,  the  race, 
and  the  language  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  It 
is  to  the  advantage  of  France  herself, 
whose  republic  was  established  through 
the  victories  of  Germany,  that  no  false 
hopes  should  be  raised.  That  republic 
can  only  live  if  it  gives  up  all  thoughts  of 
revenge.  Any  other  course  will  bring 
upon  it  a  new  dictatorship,  a  loss  of  its 
lioerty,  and,  finally,  another  merited  de- 
feat. Meanwhile,  by  a  faultless  decree, 
the  new  German  ruler  has  shown  that  he 
means  firmly  to  maintain  the  boundary  set 
by  the  Peace  of  Frankfort. 

Those  who  have  closely  studied  German 
affairs  were  convinced  years  ago  —  and 
the  writer  of  these  pages  has  often  given 
utterance  to  that  opinion  —  that,  with  the 
accession  of  the  present  emperor,  the  E^o 
et  rex  mens  policy  would  lead  to  a  friction 
threatening  a  rupture.  This  prevision  has 
been  confirmed  quickly  enough.  In  the 
midst  of  a  fatal  illness,  and  with  matters 
complicated  by  the  would-be  overbearing 
conduct  of  the  heir-apparent,  the  first  signs 
have  come  of  a  portentous  strife.  Our 
own  desire  in  this  crisis  has  been  "noth- 
ing to  extenuate  or  aught  set  down  in 
malice."  Whilst  continuing  to  hold  prin- 
ciples which  those  quarrels  cannot  anect, 
and  whilst  ready  to  acknowledge  any  good 
done  by  friend  or  adversary,  by  popular 
leader  or  prince,  our  heart's  wish  is  always 
for  the  progressive  freedom,  the  real  and 
larger  union,  the  social  welfare,  and  the 
national  strength  of  the  Fatherland. 
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Berthold  AUERBACH  is  One  of  the 
few  contemporary  German  authors  who 
may  be  said  to  be  really  known  outside 
the  confines  of  his  Fatherland.  The 
names  of  other  writers  are  familiar  to  lit- 
erary students,  but  his  alone  is  current, 
even  to  the  person  popularly  called  the 
**  general  reader."  The  cause  for  this  lies, 
in  a  great  measure,  in  the  fact  that  Auer- 
bach,  in  his  **  Black  Forest  Tales,"  opened 
out  an  almost  new  branch  of  literature, 
one  on  which  he  certainly  impressed  a 
new  character,  and  one  that  could  be  read 
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with  pleasure,  even  by  foreigners,  a  tribute 
which  cannot  always  be  paid  to  German 
novels.  In  any  case,  be  the  causes  what 
they  may,  the  fact  remains;  and  hence  in 
Englanci,  too,  some  interest  maybe  felt  in 
becoming  better  acquainted  witn  the  man. 
His  nature  and  character  are  not  such  as 
we  like  less  when  we  learn  to  know  them 
better,  too  often  the  case,  unhappily,  of 
late,  as  the  result  of  memoirs  and  auto- 
biographies. On  the  contrary,  intimate 
knowledge  shows  how  earnest  was  this 
writer,  how  high  and  serious  were  his 
aims,  how  single-minded  —  almost  child- 
like—  his  character.  It  had  ever  been 
Auerbach^s  intention  to  write  his  auto- 
biography when  the  evening  of  life  should 
come.  As  a  mere  youth  the  idea  was  al- 
ready present,  yet  notwithstanding,  and 
most  unfortunately,  the  purpose  remained 
unfulfilled.  When  composing  the  first 
chapters,  death  unexpectedly  laid  its  hand 
upon  the  writer  and  stopped  his  pen  for- 
ever. But  even  on  his  death-bed  Auer- 
bach  had  time  to  recall  this  life-long  wish, 
and  dictated  a  message  to  his  old  true 
friend  and  namesake  Dr.  Jacob  Auerbach 
of  Frankfurt-on-Maln,  with  whom  for  over 
fifty  years  he  bad  corresponded  intimate- 
ly, desiring  that,  in  place  of  his  autobiog- 
raphy, these  letters  should  be  published. 
His  wish  has  been  fulfilled,  exactly  as  he 
desired  it,  with  the  omissions  and  restric- 
tions ordered  by  him,  and  the  German 
reading  world  has  a  memorial  of  their  au- 
thor doubtless  far  truer  than  the  proposed 
autobiography,  written  after  the  lapse  of 
time,  colorea  with  the  remembrance  of 
old  age,  could  possibly  have  been.  The 
two  goodly  volumes  that  contain  these 
letters  are  not  rapid  reading.  They  are 
too  full  of  thought  for  that,  they  touch 
topics  too  profound  and  deep.  Auerbach 
was  a  man  whose  chief  interests  were 
turned  inward.  No  petty  gossip,  few  day- 
by-day  incidents,  fill  up  his  epistolary 
communications.  They  are  rather  occu- 
pied with  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
events,  with  the  ethical  and  philosophical 
conclusion  to  be  thence  deduced.  Of  the 
many  personal  comments  that  occur,  none, 
perhaps,  strike  more  at  the  very  root  of 
Auerbach^s  being  than  this,  which  he 
wrote  when  mortal  illness  first  overtook 
him  :  **  I  was,  and  am  to  this  day,  a  homo 
funfus  in  the  world,  all  appearances  and 
institutions  are  new  to  me,  and  I  search 
after  their  final  cause.  Herein  consists 
the  central  point  of  mv  professional  pecul- 
iarity, whose  nature  nas  been  denoted  as 
naiveti^  and  from  out  this  central  factor 
I  have  formed  that  which  I  have  created^ 
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for  all  life  was  to  me  as  new  as  it  was 
holy."  And  this  sense  of  newness  no 
custom  could  dull  in  this  gentle,  childlike 
spirit.  The  advent  of  spring,  the  song  of 
the  lark,  the  smell  of  the  upturned  earth 
in  the  fields,  was  as  delightful  to  the  vet- 
eran as  to  the  boy.  His  whole  life  was  one 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  his  Maker, 
not  formulated  in  Pharisaic  prayers,  but 
ever  present,  ever  active,  as  the  ground- 
tone  of  his  being,  the  music  of  his  life. 
So  genuine  and  spontaneous  a  nature 
naturally  possessed  the  child's  love  of 
communication.  It  never  occurred  to 
Auerbach  that  what  was  interesting  to 
himself,  what  concerned  himself,  should 
not  also  be  of  interest  and  concern  to 
others.  He  gave  freely,  but  was  as  willing 
to  receive  freely,  and  to  life's  end  he  could 
not  comprehend  why  people  called  him 
vain  on  this  account.  And,  indeed,  in  his 
case  it  was  not  vanity  that  made  him  com- 
municative, it  was  rather  a  too  high  and 
trusting  idea  of  his  fellow-men,  to  whom 
he,  in  his  turn,  would  as  readily  have 
given  the  sympathy  and  the  interest  he 
expected  to  find  in  them.  Of  course  he 
did  not  always  find  it ;  of  course,  too,  men 
laughed  at  his  naive  trustfulness,  and 
abused  his  kindness.  The  modern  ideal 
man  and  woman  are  reticent.  We  are 
only  interested  in  psychological  develop- 
ments when  we  find  them  between  the 
covers  of  a  book ;  to  study  them  in  corpore 
vili  is  held  bad  form  or  dull,  and  hence 
Auerbach,  with  his  good-natured  garru- 
lousness,  was  specially  out  of  place  when 
in  his  later  years  he  moved  to  Berlin, 
where,  above  all,  the  buttoned-up  ideal 
prevails,  and  people  are  not  psychically 
confidential  because  they  have  \\\u^ psyche 
to  confide.  Military  rigorism  and  subtle 
feelings  cannot  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Well  for  Auerbach, 
therefore,  that  then  and  always  he  had  one 
true  friend,  whose  ears  were  ever  open  to 
listen  to  his  voice,  whose  interest  was  ever 
ready  for  all  he  had  to  tell.  The  letters 
to  Dr.  Auerbach  are  a  perfect  repertory 
of  all  that  ever  moved  the  writer's  heart, 
that  ever  raised  his  soul.  They  are,  in- 
deed, a  kind  of  general  confession,  such 
as  all  true  autobiography  should  be,  but 
rarely  is.  Here  we  learn  to  know  Auer- 
bach, from  the  days  of  his  struggling  but 
hope-filled  boyhood,  to  his  sadder  man- 
hood, his  lonely  old  age.  Once,  when  little 
over  twenty,  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  saying 
how  he  had  resolved  that  he  would  always 
and  often  communicate  with  him,  so  that 
in  spirit  at  least  they  might  live  on  to- 
gether, adding,  **  I  wrote  to  you  also  from 
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egoistic  reasons,  for  in  future  days  I  want 
to  find  in  my  letters  to  you  the  milestones 
of  my  life." 

Berthold  Auerbach  ^vas  bom  (28th  Feb* 
ruary,  181 2)  in  the  little  Black  Forest 
village  of  Nordstetten,  the  youngest  of  a 
family  of  eleven.  His  parents  were 
wealthy  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  it  was 
expected  that  Berthold  would  enjo]^  all 
educational  advantages.  He  was  destined 
for  the  Jewish  priesthood,  and  at  thirteen, 
according  to  Hebrew  custom,  was  Initiated 
into  the  ceremonies  of  his  religion.  While 
pursuing  his  theological  studies,  his  pai^ 
ents  lost  their  wealth,  and  he  was  thrown 
more  or  less  on  his  own  resources.  He 
managed  to  continue  his  education,  how- 
ever, though  the  struggle  was  often  hard 
and  keen.  Some  of  the  first  letters  date 
from  this  period,  and  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  earnest,  true,  and  study-loving 
youth.  Already  we  find  him  interested  in 
Spinoza,  and  it  was  probably  his  studies 
ot  this  great  Jewish  thinker  that  led  him 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  narrow  rabbinical 
career,  and  to  devote  himself  to  wider 
humanistic  studies.  At  the  same  timet 
he  never,  by  act,  separated  himself  from 
the  ranks  ot  Israel ;  he  remained  a  Jew  In 
sympathy  to  his  life*s  end,  and  was  buried, 
by  his  own  wish,  inthe  Jewish  gravevaid 
of  Nordstetten.  He  early  recog^izea  the 
futility  of  petty  creed  distinctions  for  the 
true  wide  thinker,  and  left  formalism  of 
any  kind  to  those  who  love  the  letter 
rather  than  the  spirit.  He  was  a  nature 
worshipper,  like  Wordsworth,  a  humaiust 
in.  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  like  the 
great  thinkers  of  the  renaissance.  **  Hn- 
manism,''  he  once  wrote  to  bis  friend, 
*'  is  like  the  mathematical  line,  f>.,  the 
truest  thing  that  is,  and  which  yet  is  B(h 
where  extant  in  reality.  Yet  everythiqg 
must  be  measured  by  it.  Still,  even  here 
we  must  practise  resignation,  viS'A-vis  of 
!  reality." 

Like  most  German  students,  Aneibadi 
wandered  from  one  university  to  aaotbcr, 
now  following  a  course  of  studies  at  Mu- 
nich, now  at  Heidelberg,  now  at  TiibiniM. 
j  Those  were  the  times  before  '48,  wlwn 
Germany  was  sunk   in  a  despotism  of 
'  petty  sovereigns  andprincelin^^  of  which 
we  in  England  can  torm  00  notion,  and 
when  the  most  elementary  ideas  of  fit^ 
dom  were  absent.    Auerbach,  ever  a  lover 
I  of  genuine,  steady  pro^ss  in  the  bctt 
sense   of   the    term,   like    most   of  the 
'  students,   was  a  rebel  against  this  aD- 
I  quenching  authority,  and  was  suspected 
of  subversive  ideas,  on  which  account  he 
.  was  rusticated  in  one  university,  and  M 
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another  time  was  confined  for  two  months 
in  a  fortress.  His  participation  in  polit- 
ical revolt  was,  however,  more  apparent 
than  real,  for  he  was  too  much  of  a  philos- 
opher, had  too  intimate  a  knowledge  of 
the  necessarily  slow  process  of  change,  to 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  any  violent  revo- 
lution. But  in  those  days,  in  Germany,  it 
was  only  needful  to  have  some  feature  of 
the  face  which  happened  to  be  distasteful 
to  the  police  official  of  the  place,  in  order 
to  be  subjected  to  a  confinement  on  sus- 
picion, for  which  no  reason  was  ever  as- 
signed. Meanwhile,  the  real  Auerbach, 
not  Auerbach  of  police  imagination,  was 
far  more  occupied  with  falling  in  and  out 
of  love  than  with  politics,  his  open  heart 
making  him  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the 
tender  passion  ;  and  he  was,  further,  earn- 
ing his  literary  spurs  by  reviewing  in  one 
of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  time. 
Before  he  was  twenty-four  he  was  thus 
gaining  a  fair  livelihood,  and  in  1836  he 
issued  his  first  independent  work,  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "Judaism  and  Modern  Lit- 
erature," a  work  omitted  later  from  his 
collected  writings,  but  too  characteristic 
of  its  author  to  be  wholly  passed  over.  It 
speaks  the  sentiments  of  which  all  his  life 
long  he  was  the  champion,  and  alas  I 
needed  to  be,  seeing  that  during  his  life- 
time, barbarism,  in  the  shape  of  religious 
persecution,  grew  rather  than  declined,  in 
his  fatherland.  The  little  work  was  a 
courageous,  noble  attempt  to  preach  to 
deaf  ears  and  hardened  hearts  a  fact  which 
should  be  a  mere  commonplace,  namely, 
that  the  Jews  are  not  active  enemies 
to  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  they 
are  as  good  patriots  as  other  religious 
branches  of  a  community.  **  As  the  rela- 
tion to  the  antique  forms  the  aesthetic 
measuring-rule  of  contemporary  culture," 
he  writes,  "so  the  relation  towards  the 
Jews  forms  the  ethical.  As  the  Bible, 
translated  into  every  living  speech,  has 
become  the  medium  and  departing  point 
of  language  and  culture  development,  in 
the  same  manner  the  scattered  Jewish 
race  has  engrafted  itself  into  all  nationali- 
ties, a  living  testimony  of  the  humanistic 
ideas  inherent  in  all  peoples."  Even  in 
these  days,  when  dependent  on  literature 
for  his  subsistence,  he  notes  his  resolve 
not  to  become  a  professional  scribbler, 
nothing  shall  flow  from  his  pen  that  does 
not  spring  from  his  soul  —  that,  he  says, 
would  be  lowering  his  highest  good  —  and 
he  kept  his  resolve  till  his  last  day,  though 
the  temptations  to  break  it  were  many. 
While  thus  occupied  with  broad  human- 
istic  questions   it  was  very  natural   that 


I  Auerbach 's  interest  should  but  deepen  in 
the  great  Jewish  thinker,  who  also  strug- 
gled himself  free  from  rabbinical  dogma- 
tism, and  who  in  his  person  adumbrates 
the  development  of  the  Jews  to  philosoph- 
ical freedom  and  cosmopolitan  citizenship 
in  the  history  of  mankind;  the  thinker 
who  thirsted  after  truth,  and  who  rewarded 
mankind  for  the  obloquy  they  heaped  upon 
him  by  works  of  immortal  wisdom.  Al- 
ready, while  in  prison,  Auerbach  had  com- 
menced a  work  called  "  Spinoza  :  the  Life 
of  a  Thinker,"  intended,  at  the  time,  to  be 
part  of  a  series  of  Jewish  tales  to  be  issued 
under  the  collective  name  of  "The  Ghet- 
to." Here  the  life  story  and  the  tenets  of 
Spinoza  are  told  in  the  form  of  a  novel, 
and  a  lively  picture  is  given  of  the  man 
and  philosopher.  The  Spanish  persecu- 
tions are  introduced,  the  love  of  Spinoza 
for  a  Christian  maiden,  the  daughter  of 
his  master.  Van  der  Ende,  his  renuncia- 
tion of  Judaism,  his  excommunication  by 
the  Synagogue,  his  refusal  to  embrace 
Christianity,  his  studies  of  Talmud  and 
Cabbala,  which  led  him  to  comprehend 
the  nullity  of  all  theological  endeavors, 
and  landed  him  in  the  haven  of  indepen- 
dent, unshackled  thought.  In  the  end  he 
dies  of  consumption,  and  in  one  of  his 
fevered  sleeps,  sees  a  vision  of  Ahasue- 
rus,  the  wandering  Jew,  who  comes  to  his 
bedside,  kisses  him,  and  says:  **0h,  my 
son,  thou  art  come  to  be  a  saviour  of  man- 
kind, and  me,  too,  thou  wilt  save.  Those 
who  are  of  thy  race  have  rejected  thee; 
those  who  are  not  of  thy  race  have  be- 
trayed thee ;  they  have  embittered  thy 
sweetest  feelings  ;  but  thou,  thou  knowest 
no  anger,  thou  hast  rewarded  them  with 
the  truth." 

The  book,  whether  regarded  as  the  vyork 
of  so  young  a  man,  or  by  itself,  is  a  re- 
markable one,  and  none  the  less  because 
the  form  in  which  it  was  clad  may  be 
regarded  as  unfortunate.  A  novel  must, 
after  all,  appeal  mostly  to  the  mass  of 
readers,  yet  Auerbach  has  here,  in  novel 
form,  attempted  to  give  a  serious  exposi- 
tion of  a  philosophical  system.  Conse- 
quently he  lets  his  hero  expound  the 
quintessence  of  his  views  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  and  this,  too,  in  his 
own  words,  borrowed  from  the  **  Ethics  " 
and  the  "  Tractatus  Theolo^ico-Politicus." 
Hence  arises  an  impossible  admixture 
of  book  style  and  lifelike  conversation, 
which,  from  a  critical  point  of  view,  can 
but  be  condemned,  since  no  person  speaks 
as  he  expresses  himself  in  writing.  This 
philosophical  language  and  thought  is  in- 
consistent with  the  plastic  pictures  of  con- 
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temporary  Jewish  life  and  customs  with 
which  the  novel  is  diversified,  and  with 
the  love-story  that  runs  through  it.  Yet 
as  a  study  of  Spinoza^s  character  it  is 
excellent,  and  Auerbach  was  the  more 
fitted  to  his  task,  since,  like  his  hero,  he 
too  had  grappled  with  the  Judaic  prob- 
lems and  emancipated  himself  from  their 
fetters  to  that  freedom  from  prejudice 
which  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  all 
Hebrew  minds,  and  is  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  their  creed,  so  singularly  free 
from  all  mythology.  Like  Spinoza,  Auer- 
bach had  passed  from  the  Talmud  to 
Christian  philosophy,  and  was  able  to  con- 
ceive, in  his  own  person,  the  psycholooji- 
cal  processes  gone  throudi  by  his  brother 
in  race.  Hence  he  was  aole  to  solve  much 
that  had  been  till  then  a  riddle  to  purely 
Christian  minds  who  had  not  had  his  pre- 
vious preparation.  But  where  the  psy- 
chological interest  steps  into  the  bacK- 
ground,  the  work  is  less  attractive  to  the 
general  reader.  Neither  is  it  always  quite 
successful  from  the  philosophical  point  of 
view,  as,  for  example,  when  Auerbach  at- 
tempts a  fusion  with  the  system  of  Des- 
cartes. In  any  case,  to  pass  from  the 
realms  of  pure  thought  to  romance-writing 
is  a  demand  too  heavy  upon  the  reader's 
attention.  Still,  we  repeat,  as  a  whole,  the 
book  is  remarkable,  as,  indeed,  its  trans- 
lation into  every  European  language,  its 
many  editions,  testify.  It  was  a  favorite 
work  with  Auerbach,  and  wTitten  from  his 
deepest  soul.     He  tells  his  friend  — 

Dear  Jacob,  I  cannot  mention  to  you  what 
Spinoza  has  been  to  me,  what  it  is.  A  holy 
awe  seized  me  as  I  thought  of  the  man,  brought 
him  before  me.  Have  you  never  read  how 
Klopstock  felt  when  he  wrote  his  "  Messias  *'  ? 
Well,  I  felt  like  that,  so  godlike  and  great 
does  this  prophet  uprise  before  me.  Often  I 
guided  my  pen  in  trembling,  for  I  feared  to 
make  him  too  human,  and  yet,  again,  I  was 
forced  to  absorb  myself  wholly  in  the  idyllic 
depths  of  his  life.  If  only  I  "were  a  better 
mathematician  I  should  have  depicted  better 
his  firmness  of  character,  absolute  as  a  math- 
ematical demonstration.  You  can  scarcely 
conceive  my  happiness  while  writing  this  book, 
and  yet  I  lacked  often,  nay  almost  always,  the 
nervus  rcrum.  For  weeks  I  had  not  a  farthing 
in  my  pockets,  and  my  stupid  love  affair  in 
my  head ;  besieged  by'  duns,  cited  to  appear 
in  court,  bothered  by  family  and  personal 
affairs,  I  vet  was  able  to  withdraw  into  my 
work  and  forget  everything.  This  Spinoza  is 
my  literary  va  hanque^  and  yet  I  wish  I  could 
rewrite  it  all,  but  the  printer's  devil  was  upon 
me,  as  usual.  I  need  not  ask  you  to  read  the 
book  soon,  and  soon,  soon  to  send  me  your 
unprejudiced  opinion. 

A  little  later  he  expresses  to  the  same 
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friend  his  proud  joy  in  being  able,  with 
this  biography,  to  engrave  his  own  name 
upon  the  pedestal  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Israel's  sons.  For  this  is  a  strong 
point  in  Auerbach*s  mental  constitution, 
that  though  he  had  entirely  freed  himself 
from  the  Jewish  ritual,  he  yet  always  re* 
mained  a  Jew  in  sympathy,  and  his  great- 
est endeavor  was  to  raise  his  people  in 
the  esteem  of  that  section  of  the  German 
nation  —  unhappily  too  large  -^  that  treats 
them  so  barbarously  and  misjudges  them 
so  cruelly.  For  Auerbach  was  a  thinker 
rather  than  a  poet,  and  all  his  writings 
were  the  outcome  of  the  intellect,  not  of 
the  fantasy. 

In  Spinoza  Auerbach  had  depicted  the 
Hebrew  martyr,  who  finds  in  his  ova 
heart  the  peace  of  which  the  world  woold 
deprive  him.  In  contrast  he  sought  to 
depict  a  vacillating  unsteady  nature,  too 
weak  to  free  itself  from  Judlaism,  yet  un- 
able to  remain  happy  in  its  limits.'  This 
character  lay  to  hand  in  the  person  of  the 
Silesian  epigram-poet  Ephraim  Kuh,  a 
contemporary  of  IVIoses  Mendelssohn  and 
Lessing,  and  known  to  both.  The  story, 
which  ends  in  the  madness  of  the  hero^  is 
a  painful  one,  and  though  it  contains  many 
excellent  passages,  such  as  descriptions 
of  Jewish  ceremonials,  explanations  of  the 
deeper  meaning  hidden  under  their  sym- 
bols, profound  reflections  concerning  the 
position  of  the  Jews  and  their  attitude 
towards  contemporary  politics,  yet,  as  a 
whole,  the  work  is  disjointed  and  as  in- 
complete as  the  mind  of  its  unfortunate 
protagonist.  After  writing  this  book 
Auerbach  commenced  a  complete  transla- 
tion of  Spinoza,  and  a  more  serious  bi<^ 
raphy  of  the  philosopher,  in  which  be 
cleared  up  several  errors  of  fact  In  this 
way  he  became  saturated  with  the  Spinon 
spirit,  which  never  left  him,  and  appcaiB 
in  all  his  writings,  even  the  most  unlikdr. 
Nor  is  Auerbach,  by  any  means,  the  ootr 
contemporary  German  upon  whom  Sm- 
noza  has  hacf  an  influence,  as  is  proved  ny 
Goethe.  Indeed,  he  has  been  a  power 
over  others  of  the  greatest  writers,  tke 
finest  spirits  of  Germany,  and  exerts  bo 
small  influence  to  this  hour,  both  in  oppo- 
sition to  and  in  harmony  with  the  modem 
pessimistic  philosophy.  Schopenbancr 
even  was  a  great  admirer  of  Spinota. 

P^eeling  and  ideas  are  the  primaiy 
motors  in  Auerbach,  plastic  expressioo 
and  pictoral  representation  the  secondtfj^ 
I  He  was,  therefore,  no  realist,  he  sawiD 
things  in  life  more  with  his  mental  thia 
his  physical  eye.  Hence  his  views  os 
e very-day  questions,  as  given  in  his  IctlCMb 
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though  often  full  of  interest,  pregnant  with 
suggest! veness,  are  one-sided  and  incom- 
plete. To  his  last  day  he  was  impression- 
able as  a  child.  **  You  know,"  he  writes 
to  his  friend  in  1840,  "how  much  I  live 
in  the  moment,  perhaps  too  much  so. 
Everything  that  I  work  up  poetically,  that 
I  creaie  within  me,  finds  its  Alpha  and 
Omega  in  the  circle  in  which  I  happen  to 
be  moving."  And  again  many  years  later 
this  self-criticism  recurs  :  "  I  have  thought 
so  often  concerning  the  twists  and  turns 
of  life,  have  re-lived,  re-felt  them  mentally, 
and  have  come  to  the  belief  that  1  shall 
never  learn  to  prevail  over  circumstances. 
Subjective  excitement  gets  the  better  of 
all  the  normal  rules  laid  down  by  myself. 
.  .  .  You  may  laugh  at  me,  dear  Jacob, 
that  I  still  occupy  myself  with  such  intro- 
spective fancies,  like  a  schoolgirl,  but  I 
cannot  help  it.  Perhaps  that  is  another 
of  my  weaknesses." 

It  was  in  1843  ^^^^  Auerbach  first  struck 
the  vein  which  best  suited  his  powers. 
Already  in  1841  he  tells  his  friend,  "I 
have  written  three  Black  Forest  tales 
that  give  me  real  pleasure."  They  met 
with  instant  and  generous  success.  Here, 
among  a  people  not  restless  for  change, 
not  engulfed  in  the  modern  rush  of  ex- 
istence to  which  Auerbach  could  never 
become  reconciled,  in  which  he  never  felt 
at  home,  he  found  a  congenial  sphere  for 
his  activity.  These  village  tales  are  by 
far  the  most  genuine,  spontaneous,  and 
artistic  of  his  creations.  In  these  tales 
he  has  depicted  the  simple  incidents  of 
the  everyday  life  of  the  Black  Forester, 
with  all  the  peculiar  traits  which  still  make 
this  folk  an  individual  people,  and  which 
were  yet  more  strongly  marked  before  the 
construction  of  the  wonderful  railway  that 
now  intersects  the  once  secluded  valleys. 
There  are  no  stirring  adventures  in  these 
tales  ;  no  art  has  been  employed  to  round 
a  finished  plot ;  they  are  by  no  means  al- 
ways well-proportioned,  and  they  are  at 
times  verbose  and  diffuse.  Still  these  very 
defects  help  to  render  them  yet  truer,  for 
they  reflect  the  peculiarities  of  the  peas- 
ant heroes,  who  are  uncouth  and  boorish, 
whose  words  come  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately, who  are  apt  to  digress  in  conversa- 
tion, to  whom  time  is  no  object,  and  our 
modern  hurry  a  thing  unknown.  Some- 
times pathetic,  sometimes  humorous,  these 
stories  show  different  aspects  of  human 
life  and  character  as  they  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  narrow  framework  of  a  ham- 
let. They  are  a  series  of  eenre  pictures, 
developed  with  minutiae  o?  detail.  The 
language  is  simple,  such  as  the  peasant 
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would  speak,  and  the  idiomatic  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Black  Forest  dialect  are  care- 
fully preserved.  This  employment  of 
dialect  has,  however,  with  true  artistic 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  author,  not  been 
exaggerated  to  the  point  of  weariness. 
He  only  puts  it  in  here  and  there  to  keep 
before  our  memory  that  it  is  peasants  who 
are  speaking,  and  thus  sharpens  the  out- 
line of  their  native  idiosyncrasies.  His 
grasp  of  character  and  poetic  insight  into 
psychological  motives  are  very  remark- 
able. In  Auerbach's  pages  we  indubitably 
get  at  the  feeling  of  this  peasant  popula- 
tion, even  if,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  the 
author  a  little  idealizes  his  personages. 
He  does  not,  however,  do  this  in  the  direc- 
tion of  building  up  an  artificial  Arcadia, 
he  falls  into  no  falsetto  tone,  it  is  rather 
his  lack  of  true  realistic  grasp  that  leads 
him  astray  now  and  again,  his  philosophy 
and  philosophical  standpoint  that  run  away 
with  him.  **  Dutch  pictures  painted  on  a 
Spinoza  canvass,"  is  the  acute  remark  of 
a  German  writer  on  Auerbach's  village 
tales,  and  on  this  criticism  no  improve- 
ment can  be  made.  The  honest  objec- 
tivity that  would  suppress  nothing,  add 
nothing  to  the  truth  as  it  presented  itself 
to  Auerbach ^s  mind,  was  in  intimate  con- 
nection with  Spinoza^s  confession  of  faith. 
Auerbach 's  master  in  world-wisdom  has 
maintained  that  we  should  neither  deplore, 
nor  despise,  nor  ridicule  the  actions  of 
mankind,  but  learn  to  comprehend  them, 
that  we  can  examine  them  and  their  mo- 
tives just  as  well  as  though  it  were  a 
question  of  geometrical  lines  and  surfaces. 
To  treat  his  themes  in  this  scientific  mode 
was  Auerbach 's  endeavor;  he  did  not 
write  down  to  the  populace,  but  tried  to 
draw  them  up  to  him,  tried  to  teach  them 
to  regard  things  from  a  higher  point  of 
view.  With  respect  to  the  matter  of  lan- 
guage of  these  village  tales,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  brothers  Grimm,  when 
compiling  their  **  Dictionary  of  the  Ger- 
man Language,"  frequently  consulted 
them  as  a  perfect  storehouse  of  good,  hon- 
est German  words  and  phrases,  to  show 
that  Auerbach  had  hit  off  to  the  life  the 
speech  of  the  peasantry.  Though  often  a 
trifle  affected  in  his  phraseology  when 
penning  observations  and  reflections,  or 
when  putting  language  into  the  mouth  of 
the  better  classes,  he  nearly  always,  in  the 
case  of  the  peasantry,  lets  them  use  words 
and  phrases  such  as  he  has  actually  heard 
from  their  lips. 

From  1843  to  1879  Auerbach  was  busy 
writing  rustic  tales  on  the  lines  indicated 
above,  though  in  the  longer  novels  issued 
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between  ^6s  and  '75,  "The  Country 
House  on  the  Rhine,"  *'  On  the  Heights, 
and  "  Waldfried,"  the  village  tale  is  rather 
episodic  than  independent.  But  at  the 
last  Auerbach  abandoned  these  more  am- 
bitious, less  successful  attempts,  to  return 
to  his  best  sphere.  It  is  characteristic 
of  him,  however,  that  he  did  not  care 
to  rest  satisfied  in  the  one  j(enre  of  pro- 
duction in  which  he  had  hit  the  public 
taste.  Hence,  for  years,  he  would  write 
plays,  though  they  met  with  no  success 
whatever,  though  his  talents  were  pecul- 
iarly unfitted  for  the  concise  expression  of 
dramatic  incidents,  for  the  building  up 
and  solution  of  a  dramatic  problem.  *'  I 
may  say  that  with  every  new  thing  1 
write,  I  attempt  something  new,  I  venture 
something,"  he  tells  his  friend  in  1850. 
**  I  shall  never  consent  only  to  rei)eat 
what  is  easy  to  me,  and  what  is  popular. 
The  public  would  like  to  tie  us  down  to  a 
circle  of  figures  and  emotions,  such  as 
they  identify  with  our  name.  I  do  not 
care.  What  is  once  done,  is  finished  for 
me,  and  I  believe  that,  owing  to  this  in- 
nate tendency  alone,  1  shall  be  saved 
from  mannerism." 

The  scenes  of  the  first  village  tales 
were  laid  in  Auerbach 's  native  village, 
and  in  the  preface  of  the  opening  story  he 
says  that  it  is  his  intention  to  depict  an 
entire  hamlet,  so  to  speak,  from  the  first 
house  to  the  last ;  as  in  IJalzac's  novels, 
the  same  figures  recur  in  various  stories, 
and  we  thus  continue  the  narrative  of 
their  lives.  The  series,  begun  as  cenre 
pictures,  end  as  tragedies  of  folk -life. 
After  showing  us  country  life  in  its  stag- 
nation, he  further  depicts  the  influence 
exercised  by  railways  and  modern  civiliza- 
tion, tlie  discontent  that  has  seized  even 
the  peasant,  the  desire  to  escape  from 
Prussian  military  rigorism,  the  tendency 
to  emigrate,  the  constant  outlook  towards 
America  as  the  Promised  Land,  where  a 
man  may  develop  his  individuality  after 
the  manner  that  liketh  him  best.  The 
change  is  the  more  remarkable  since 
Auerbach,  who  began  life  as  a  Liberal, 
ended  it  as  more  or  less  of  a  Conservative, 
a  Conservative,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  En- 
glish rather  than  the  German  acceptation 
of  the  term.  The  latter  would  imply  a 
love  of  despotism  such  as  never  has  ex- 
isted, never  can  exist  in  England.  *'  If  I 
survey  my  activity,"  he  writes  in  1870, 
always  to  the  same  friend,  "  I  see  that  I 
have  ever  striven  to  give  the  so-called 
upper  classes  a  better  conception  of  the 
so-called  lower.  And  now .'  now  one 
should  strive  to  show  the  people  that  all 
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capitalists  and  educated  men  are  not 
worthless  and  selfish  persons.  In  that 
which  is  called  the  social  question,  the 
whole  problem  of  the  modern  world  cul* 
mi  nates,  and  here  the  road  must  be  opened 
to  comprehension  from  above  and  below/* 
Ever  keeping  in  view  the  philosophic 
ideal  of  the  homo  liber^  he  had  moments 
of  deep  despair  of  humanity,  as  he  watched 
the  Nihilist  excesses,  the  crass  material- 
ism, the  low-toned  frivolity  that  had  taken 
possession  of  his  nation  in  consequence 
of  the  military  success  that  had  made  them 
tete  tnonUe  after  1870,  "Is  the  history 
of  mankind  and  its  progress  but  the  his- 
tory of  Sisyphus?"  he  once  cries  in  de- 
spair. But  these  black  moments  were 
of  rare  occurrence.  Auerbach^s  nature 
was  too  wholesome,  too  philosophically 
trained,  to  founder  on  shoals  and  quick- 
sands which  his  reason  told  him  were  not 
of  permanent  duration.  It  was  only  his 
intense  love  of  humanity  that  led  him  mo- 
mentarily astray.  "  I  can  maintain  unto 
the  hour  of  death,"  he  writes,  **  that  I  only 
sought  after  good  with  the  whole  of  my 
being  and  my  thinking,  and  only  this  was, 
and  is,  my  error,  that  I  ever  and  every- 
where gave  the  full  stake  of  life,  and, 
therefore,  also  demanded  it  from  others. 
It  is  that  which  has,  with  truth,  been  called 
my  fanaticism,  for  to  others  good  and  evil 
is' not  truly  a  serious  matter;  they  do  all 
things  with  indifference." 

That  such  a  nature  should  be  a  lovinff 
one  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
throughout  his  earlier  letters  it  is  pathetic 
to  read  his  constant  yearning  after  a  love, 
a  home  of  his  own.  A  variety  of  circum- 
stances had  long  made  this  impossible, 
but  in  1846  he  is  able  to  announce  his  en- 
gagement to  his  friend.  The  woman  o£ 
his  choice  remained  his  one  and  true  love 
throughout  his  life,  although  the  union 
was  cut  short  after  a  brief  year,  and  Auer- 
bach found  himself  once  more  alone.  His 
wife  died  in  childbed,  leaving  him  a  baby 
boy,  who  became  his  favorite  son,  because 
he  was  the  child  of  his  love.  It  was  dor* 
ing  the  Revolution  of  '48  that  Auerbach*s 
crushing  sorrow  came  upon  him.  For 
months  he  could  not  write  even  to  his 
heart's  friend.  *'  I  will  try  to  work,"  he 
says  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  ''but  I 
fear  nothing  will  come  of  it.  Even  pr«>* 
ducing  no  longer  gives  roe  pleasure.  And 
what  is  all  this  compared  to  the  great 
political  movements  that  are  deciding  the 
fate  of  our  whole  civilization  ?  .  .  .  My  eO" 
tire  being  is  once  more  put  in  question,  it 
is  far  worse  than  in  the  days  of  youthfal 
storm    and    miserable    solitode. '     The 
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wound  cicatrized,  of  course,  as  every 
wound  will,  but  it  never  healed,  and  the 
memory  of  his  beloved  was  ever  beside 
Auerbach,  even  though  later  he  married 


again,  to 


give 


himself 


a  home  and  his 
child  a  mother.  This  second  marriage, 
unfortunately,  was  scarcely  a  congenial 
one.  His  wife,  who  was  a  sister  of  the 
author  who  hides  his  personality  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Hieronymus  Lorm,  was 
not  mentally  suited  to  him.  She  loved  so- 
ciety and  outward  show,  was  ambitious  in 
the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  and  merely 
regarded  his  labors  as  a  means  of  money 
making.  As  time  went  on,  the  breach  be- 
tween such  incompatible  spirits  widened, 
and  though  all  outward  conventions  were 
observed,  and  there  was  no  grave  fault  on 
either  side,  yet  they  went  out  of  each 
other's  way  as  far  as  might  be,  and  it  be- 
came at  last  quite  usual  for  Auerbach  to 
spend  but  a  few  weeks  in  each  year  with 
his  family. 

Soon  after  his  second  marriage,  Auer- 
bach wrote  his  first  long  novel  **  Neues 
Leben,"  in  which  he  attempted  to  free 
himself  from  the  speciality  of  rustic  tales. 
The  work  may  be  pronounced  one  of  his 
most  unsuccessful;  its  aim  was  peda- 
gogic, its  nature  tediously  didactic.  The 
book  was  received  very  coolly,  and  is  now 
rarely  read.  It  contains,  perhaps,  more 
of  Auerbach's  deeper  thoughts  than  any 
other,  but  these  are  so  inartistically  pre- 
sented that  they  soon  grow  wearisome 
to  the  reader.  Indeed,  in  the  matter  of 
artistic  form  Auerbach  erred  even  more 
than  most  of  his  German  colleagues  in 
belles-lettres.  In  this  respect  they  have 
yet  mucli,  very  much,  to  learn  from  the 
French.  Like  his  colleagues  he  had  good 
theories  on  art,  but  like  them  he  could  not 
always  put  them  into  practice.  Thus, 
once  he  writes,  *' Art  is  pleasure  in  life, 
and  that  should  really  be  the  mainspring 
of  all  art."  And  again,  "The  innermost 
strength  of  plastic  art  is  that  it  teaches  us 
to  see.  Philosophy  teaches  us  to  contem- 
plate sub  specie  ceterni.  Art  teaches  us  to 
see  sub  specie  pulchri^  and  the  pulchrum 
is  also  the  ceternum,'''' 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Auerbach's,  in 
part  perhaps  brought  about  by  his  want 
of  home  happiness,  that  he  could  never 
live  long  in  any  one  place,  and  from  the 
date  of  his  letters  we  note  a  constant 
change  of  residence.  By  preference,  how- 
ever, he  sojourned  rather  in  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  states  of  Germany, 
for  these  were  by  birth  and  character 
more  congenial  to  him  than  Prussia  and 
the  Prussians.     In  1859  he  had,  however, 


to  yield  to  the  representations  of  his  wife, 
and  fix  upon  a  permanent  home,  a  circum- 
stance rendered  needful  for  the  education 
of  his  children,  and  their  civil  standing, 
for  in  those  days  of  German  disunity  the 
mere  fact  of  German  birth  did  not  con- 
stitute German  citizenship.  Berlin  was 
chosen  as  the  city  of  the  future,  but  Auer- 
bach never  became  reconciled  to  the  moral 
or  physical  atmosphere  of  the  place.  He 
writes:  — 

The  noise  of  the  life  here  fatigues  one.  In 
the  same  way  as  I  cannot  speak  in  the  streets, 
I  cannot  think  when  the  carriages  rumble  by, 
and  it  is  the  same  throughout.  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  master  the  many-sided  life  here,  and 
the  only  thing  will  be  I  must  ignore  much. 
.  .  .  These  military  or  Hegelian-schooled 
Prussians  are  never  confounded.  Bring  for- 
ward a  problem,  a  question  as  to  an  obscure 
or  unsettled  sensation,  and  so  on,  the  Hege- 
lian-schooled has  already  been  there,  he  knows 
every  corner  of  the  mind's  map ;  nothing  sur- 
prises him,  nothing  is  questionable  to  him,  and 
while  we  still  stammer  and  stumble  internally, 
he  begins  to  expound  the  matter  as  one  that 
has  been  settled  long  ago.  .  .  .  The  childlike- 
ness  of  nature  whence  new  things  spring,  is 
entirely  wanting.  Then  comes  the  second  side, 
that  everything  here,  especially  in  all  that  con- 
cerns intercourse  and  official  duties,  is  de- 
spatched with  military  brevity.  .  .  .  It  is  life 
in  a  camp,  lacking  all  our  South  German 
Gem  iUhlichkeit, 

From  this  date  forward  Auerbach's  life 
oscillates  between  winters  spent  in  Berlin 
with  his  family,  and  springs  and  summers 
spent  in  wandering,  mostly  alone,  in  his 
dear  native  district,  and  in  Switzerland.  It 
is  sad  to  read  how  he  constantly  complains 
of  loneliness,  though  he  clearly  had  many 
friends,  and  these  among  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  his  land ;  warm  friends,  too, 
not  mere  acquaintances,  whose  deaths,  as 
time  goes  on,  affect  him  deeply  on  each 
occurrence,  and  he  usually  on  these  occa- 
sions writes  a  warm  appreciative  pricis  of 
their  characters  to  his  correspondent. 
His  own  fame  increased,  and  he  never  lost 
pleasure  in  his  work,  was  always  full  of 
more  plans  and  projects  than  time  would 
allow  him  to  execute.  "There  is  a  fer- 
ment within  me,"  he  would  say.  His 
openly  expressed,  naive,  childlike  delight 
in  what  he  had  created,  laid  him  open,  in 
the  cold  Prussian  capital,  to  the  charge  of 
vanity.  Kind  friends  brought  this  charge 
to  his  ears  and  it  hurt  him  greatly  and 
often.  In  later  life  he  frequently  tried  to 
check  his  spontaneous  utterances,  tried 
artificially  to  make  himself  self-conscious 
and  reticent.  Impossible.  Directly  the 
moment  of  excitement  came,  the  real  true 
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Auerbach  got  the  better  of  the  artificial  ject."    He  felt,  too,  the  lack  of  a  national 

man,  and  he  had  to  blurt  out  all  that  was  centre  such  as  we  have  in  London,  the 

on  his  mind,  all  that  moved  his  heart.     It  French   in   Paris,  the  Italians  in  Rome. 

was  this  that  made  him  so  lovable  ;  yet  This  finds  expression  on  the  occasion  oi 

this,  too,  that  often  brought  him  into  awk-  Dickens^s  death. 

ward  scrapes,  for  which  however,  he  was  j  ^^^^  ^      ,     ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^   p.^^  ^ 

in  the  end  always  pardoned  by  all  con-  ^-^^^^^    j  ^^^^^r  felt  all  the  admiration  for 

cerned,  as  we  pardon  a  child  that  has  not  him  expressed  by  others.    His  gentlemanly 

as  yet  its  emotions  under  control.     The  games  with  low<lass  figures ^notwithstand- 

samc  want  of  self-control  made  itself  evi-  mg  many  a  heartfelt  tone — always  seemed  to 

dent   in  his  work.     In  moments   of  self-  me  like  letting  a  trained  poodle  jump  over  a 

criticism    he     dimly    apprehended    this,  stick.    Altogether  the  humoristic  conceptioa 

Thus   he  once  writes:  "1   am  well,  and  is  strange  to  me.     But  I  do  not  deny  his  huh 

sticking  to  work,  although  here  again  I  Poe^«=  g^?'  ^^^  he  had  the  happmeas  to  he 

am  experiencingthatthe  strength  Sf  per.  ^"  Englishman.     What  are  we?    Ever  and 

formance  whiclf  1  can  command,  is  not  Lro7nTXm^n.^-t  htvt  no^?^*f^ 

^                  1      T^          111                        II  known  to  all  men:  we  nave  no  national  types 

firm  enough.   Every  book  becomes  usually  ^j^ere  every  reader  recognizes  a  familiaf  lig- 

quite   another    thing    from    what    I    had  ure,  and  we  have  no  colonics  to  which  we  can 

willed,  when  under  my  pen."     Indeed  he  send  out  our  heroes  and  whence  we  can  let 

understood  as  little  as  most  Germans  the  them  return.     What  has  Fre>tag  done,  and 

doctrine  of  art  for  art's  sake.     In  all  he  what  have  I?    That  is  only  provincial  life. 

wrote,  he  sought  to  instruct,  and  this  must  We  have  to  go  from  the  periphery  to  the 

very  specially  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  centre.    The  English  or  French  writer  has  a 

with  his  writings.     Their  foundation  was  centre  and  a  national  history,  and  can  stnke 

didactic.     In  hts  longer  works  more  cspe-  everywhere  and  be  sure  of  an  echo. 

cially,    he    neglected    Goethe's    advice:  The  war  of  1 866  greatly  agitated  Auer- 

'*  Bilde,  Kiinstler,  rede  nicht."  Hence  they  bach  ;  he  looked  on  it,  as  indeed  did  most 

were  sharply  criticised  on  their  appear-  Germans,  as  a  war  between  brothers,  and 

ance,  never  had   the  full  success  of  his  like  many  also  he  did  not  at  the  time  see 

village  tales,  and  are  almost 'entirely  neg-  its  full  bearing.     A  propos  of  this,  and  of 

lected  even  now.    And  his  didactic  man-  the  fact  that  no  statesman  can  make  apro- 

ner  is  all  the  more  tedious  because  Auer-  gramme  that  shall  cover  all  eventualities, 

bach  was  not  a  clear,  that  is  to  say,  pre-  he  tells  an  amusing  anecdote  concerning 

cise  thinker.     His  emotions  were  stronger  Bismarck. 

than  his  intellect,  and  carried  him  away.       ^ told  me  that  he  had  been  sent  to 

rherefore,  when  he  treats  social  problems,  xikolsberg  because  he  was  acquainted  with 

social  manners,  he  treats  them  not  as  they  Bismarck.    There  he  said  to  Bismarck  thst 

present    themselves    objectively    to    the  all  the  events  were  accomplished,  that  he 

world,  as,  for  example,  Daudet  or  Turge-  would  now  be  the  greatest,  tne  most  popnlar 

nieff  treats  them,  but  as  they  have  struck  statesman,  as  he  had  prophesied  for  bimselL 

his  own  mind.     And  since  he  was  excita-  To  this  Bismarck  replied  that  duruig  the  "  ^ 

ble  and  easily   moved,  he  has  often  an  ^^f  ^f  Sadowa  he  had  kept  clwc  to  the  i 

overheated,   and    hence   a  false,   way  of  ^^  Oencral  Jrousecky,  and  had  noted 

looking  at  things  that  hinders  proper  /rtis-  ^.^ ^If  j^^^  ttrh^rus't'^w  SThl^ 

tic  objectivity.  _   Once,  criticising  Lessing,  reserves  under  fire,  thcv  could  he 


,  -    ,  .  _     reserves  under  fire,  they  could  hold  out  ^^^^ 

he  expresses  his  regret  that  the  former  thirty  minutes  more ;  if  the  Crown  Prince  dU 
had  never  allowed  himself  to  fall. into  sub-  not  come  then,  all  would  be  lost.  Then  Bl» 
jective  utterances.  "After  all  it  is  well  marck  thought  to  himself,  "And  how  then? 
and  beautiful,"  he  writes,  **  that  we  mod-  You  can't  go  home.  In  Europe  there  Is  no 
erns  dare  to  say  I.'*  In  this  little  phrase  asylum  for  you,  you  must  seek  reinge  in 
may,  perhaps,  be  found  the  keynote  to  all  America;"  and  while  I  thought  thus  the 
his  writings.  He  said  "  I  "  too  much.  Cr<?^»^  P"'^<^«  ^^  ^'c«*y  ""der  fire,  and  I 
In  part,  of  course,  in  the  earlier  and  had  become  the  greatest  statesman, 
more  important  years  of  his  production.  During  part  of  the  war  of  1870  Anei^ 
he  suflcred  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  bach  was  in  camp  in  the  headquarters  of 
large,  public,  outward  life,  no  politics  in  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  his  life-loi^ 
Germany,  and  hence  writers  were  cramped  personal  friend.  The  result  of  his  obsei^ 
in  their  range  of  themes.  As  late  as  1861  1  vations  there  was  embodied  in  newspaper 
this  groan  escapes  him,  '* Terrible,  when  {articles  written  for  the  Au/fsimrj^er  Ait 
a  nation  only  wants  to  be  amused,  and  gcmeine.  They  have  no  intrinsic  valne. 
will  hear  nothing  of  its  deeper  life  inter- '  From  this  time  forward  his  letters 
ests.    But  I  cannot  swerve  from  my  ob- .  oftener  show  sadness.    The  almost  ioei^ 
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itable 


!  reaction  Ihat  must  follovr  a  great 

miliiaiy  success  evinced  itself  in  Germany 
in  a  religious  persecution  worthy  only  of 
the  dark  Middle  Ages.  At  first  Auerbacli 
hoped  it  was  a  passing  thing.  "In  the 
world  of  culture,  as  in  nature,"  he  writes, 
"  snow  and  hail  often  fall  upon  the  newly 
opened  blossoms.  Every  epoch  of  culture 
has  its  April  weather."  But  as  time  went 
on  and  things  grew  worse  instead  of 
better,  when  even  eminent  men,  like 
Treilschke,  ivere  not  ashamed  to  lend 
their  assistance  to  these  vulgar  demon- 
strations, when  a  dead  silence  that  too 
much  resembled  assent  was  rigidly  pre- 
served by  those  in  command,"  despair 
took  possession  of  his  heart.  He  who  all 
his  life  had  striven  for  humanism,  for  i 
tolerance,  he  who,  a  Jew  by  race,  had  | 
proved  by  his  writings  his  patriotism,  his  ; 
love  for  his  native  soil,  was  now  to  learn  I 
that  all  his  labors  had  been  fruitless,  was 
to  be  told  that  he  was  no  German,  no  | 
patriot  at  heart.  ■'  Alas  ! "  he  writes,  ' 
"there  one  holds  speech  for  humanity,, 
there  one  sits  at  one's  writing-table  and  1 
endeavors  to  lay  bare  the  secret  ways  of 
the  soul's  life,  and,  meanwhile,  in  the  wide 
world  outside  reigns  murder  and  deadly 
feud,  and  the  Christian  representatives  of 
humanism  rob  and  ill-treat  Jewish  fam- 
ilies." Though,  in  one  sense,  he  grieved 
over  the  inner  discomlitures  that  came 
upon  German  politics  when  (he  first  flush 
of  success  by  arms  had  subsided,  he  wel- 
comed them  also  as  of  educational  use  to 
the  people.  "  They  must  be  roused,  by 
defeat  within,  to  the  comprehension  that 
the  German  people  is  not  yet,  by  a  long 
way,  that  which  we  demand  of  it.  Ger- 
many has  become  united  by  a  great  war, 
but  the  inner  moral  unity,  the  ripeness, 
the  continual  sense  of  being  answerable 

:,  the  m      

have  not  yet  been  gained." 


i  late  a 


of  the  passing  of  the  Socialist  Laws  and 
the  placing  of  all  large  cities  in  a  state  of 
siege,  ami  there  remains  great  truth  in 
them  to  this  day.  The  German  unity  is 
still  rather  an  outside  circumstance,  not 
an  inner  fact  and  growth.  The  saddest 
letter  Auerbach  ever  wrote  is  one  dated 
November,  1880:  — 

I  have  lived  and  worked  in  vain.  That  is 
the  crushing;  iinprcssiun  I  obtain  from  the  lira 
days'  debate  in  I'atliamcnt.  And  even  if  I  say 
to  myself,  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  bad,  there  yet 
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I  remains  the  terrible  fact  that  such  barbarism, 
such  falsehood,  such  hatred  can  still  be  pos- 
sible. And  meantime.  One  is  to  ponder  day 
and  night,  how  one  can  form  something  pure 
and  beautiful,  and  is  10  be  heart  anil  soul  in 
one's  woili,  while  disgust  and  horror  [ill  the 
soul.  How  overcome  it,  how  root  it  out? 
One  must  bear  the  burden  of  one's  country's 
shame  and  wait  patiently. 

Another  thing  that  distressed  him,  as 
time  went  on,  was  the  modern,  pessimist, 
sceptical  tendency,  which  he  could  not 
share  or  comprehend.  He  himself  rested 
in  Spinozism,  that  calm,  high,  selfless 
creed,  and  he  could  but  gaze  with  mourn- 
ful wonder  at  the  confusion  about  him. 
Reading  Byron's  "Manfred"  one  after- 
noon in  sight  of  the  high  Alps,  it  struck 
him  as  even  more  painful  in  its  struts 
after  a  solution  of  (he  world-riddle  tnan 
(he  scene  in  Faust's  study.  "  Modern 
man,"  he  writes,  "does  not  come  down 
from  the  mountains  like  Moses  with  new 
tables  of  the  law.  We  end  with  queries 
upon  our  lips." 

I  have  advisedly  said  "as  time  went 
,"  instead  of  "as  Auerbach grewolder," 
for  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  about  this 
man  that  he  never  aged,  that  he  remained 
a  youth  at  heart  until  the  end.  If  he  grew 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  it  was  not  that  he  had  grown  old, 
but  that  they  had  struck  into  a  side  road 
into  which  his  nature  would  not  allow  him 
to  follow.  A  fine  day,  the  sight  of  a 
glorious  sunset,  or  other  of  nature's  beau- 
ties, would  rouse  the  same  enthusiasm  in 
the  old  boy  of  sixty-nine  as  in  the  young 
man  of  nineteen.  This  love  tor  nature  in 
her  every-day  and  constant  aspect  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  features  of  his  char- 
acter, and  appears  and  reappears  inces- 
santly. So  mentally  fresh  did  he  feel  (hat 
even  when  on  his  dca(h-bed,  all  uncon- 
scious that  it  was  the  end,  he  planned  a 
large  number  of  new  works,  without  a 
doubt  arising  in  his  mind  that  at  seventy 
he  might  not  live  to  write  them  all;  he 
.templated  taking  French  les 


perenniaiyouth. 

It  was,  probably,  in  the  desire  to  speak 
more  directly  to  his  countrymen  that 
Auerbach  abandoned  his  village  tales  and 
wrote  longer  novels,  that  were  tased,  more 
or  less,  on  the  social  problems  of  the  mo- 
ment, tendency  romances,  in  fact,  such  as 
are  so  popular  in  Germany,  so  little  liked 
here,  a  class  of  works  that  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view  are  an  enormity  when  man- 
ufactured designedly  and  not  the  result  of 
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an  intimate  and  hence  unconscious  foot- 
ing in  the  life  of  the  present.  The  first 
of  these  larger  works,  "  Neues  Leben," 
was  written  after  1848,  when  the  excite- 
ment of  the  revolution  for  freedom  from 
direct  political  servitude  had  given  place 
to  a  crass  reaction  in  the  government, 
which  evinced  itself  also  morally  in  the 
souls  of  contemporary  thinkers.  This 
mood  is  reflected  in  Auerbach's  book. 
He  seems  to  look  at  the  world  with  the 
eyes  of  a  tired,  sleepy  man.  Far  different 
is  the  case  in  his  next,  *'  On  the  Heights," 
dating  from  1865.  It  is  the  most  success- 
ful of  his  larger  works.  But  Auerbach*s 
genius  was  not  suited  to  oeuvres  d  lonj^tte 
haUine ;  that  remains  indisputable.  They 
break  up  too  much  into  episodes,  there  is 
no  artistic  unity,  the  canvass  is  too  much 
crowded,  the  interest  sporadic  and  not 
steadily  sustained.  The  artistic  purpose 
of  *'  On  the  Heights  "  was  to  contrast  vil- 
lage and  town  life,  and  liayard  Taylor  was 


problems  are  introduced,  few  of  which  are 
solved,  we  grow  confused  from  the  num- 
ber of  characters  and  situations,  and  fail 
to  see  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  author. 
In  one  respect,  however,  this  novel  is 
characteristic  of  Auerbach,  it  treats  of 
themes  that  constantly  recur  with  him,  the 
pedagogic  and  the  American.  More  or 
less,  as  I  have  said,  in  each  of  Auer* 
bach*s  stories  there  is  a  mention  of  Amer* 
ica  as  the  land  where  the  social  problems 
that  cannot  be  loosened  in  Germany  shall 
be  untied,  where  the  prosperity  that  can* 
not  be  got  at  home  shall  be  found.  In 
**The  Country  House  on  tlie  Rhine," 
America,  to  borrow  an  expression  from 
Wagner,  is  the  Leit-motif  that  runs 
through  the  whole  work.  *'Germany,^he 
lets  one  of  his  characters  say,  *'is  oar 
fatherland,  America  our  children's  land." 
That  the  America  depicted  by  Auerbach 
was  purely  one  of  his  imagination,  goes 
without  saying,  seeing  he  was  never  there, 


right  when  he  said  that  the  English  trans-    indeed,  with   the   exception    of    his    last 

journey,  never  really  out  of  the  lands  of 
his  native  speech.  He  knew  little,  com* 
prehended  less,  of  extra-German  condi- 
tions and  culture,  and  the  United  States 
of  his  imagination  were  doubtless  far  re- 
moved from  the  reality.  Still,  the  fact 
that  he  could  find  no  sufficient  solution 
for  his  social  perplexities  within  the  con- 
fines of  his  own  land  is  a  significant  cir- 
cumstance, and  one  that  merits  consider^ 
ation. 

'*  Waldfried,"  written  in  1874,  was  an 
attempt  to  indite  a  patriotic  novel  after 
the  pattern  of  Freytae's  "  Die  Ahnen."* 
Into  this  book  Auerbach  put  his  best 
heart's  blood,  his  best  endeavors,  the  €m» 
barras  de  richesse  of  reflections  that  ever 
crowded  upon  him  when  pen  in  hand.  It 
was  the  work  that  was  ever  dearest  to 
him,  and  it  is  sad,  therefore,  to  pronounce 
it  a  failure,  and  yet  such  it  is.  Confused 
as  to  composition,  fantastic  in  style^  end- 
less in  length,  it  wearies  the  reader  by  a 
too  obvious  demand  upon  his  attentiooi 
and  saddens  him  because  he  recoeniaes 
how  much  good  material  is  here  recUessly 
thrown  away.  Fortunately,  this  was  the 
last  of  Auerbach's  more  ambitious  atp 
tempts.  In  "Landolin  von  Reutei^ 
shofen  ''  he  returned  to  his  old,  best  paths. 
With  *'  Brigitia,"  published  in  1881,  be 
re-entered  them  absolutely,  and  thus  at 
his  death  was  again  held  in  his  ancient 
estimation  by  his  countrymen.  A  remark- 
able writer  he  will  always  remain,  and 


lation  should  have  been  called  **  Court  and 
Cottage,"  as  marking  more  precisely  the 
character  of  the  book.  These  contrasts 
are  ably  marked,  and  there  are  some  beau- 
tiful descriptive  as  well  as  ethical  pas- 
sages in  the  work.  If  only  it  were  not  so 
desperately  long,  if  only  Auerbach  would 
have  imposed  upon  himself  the  duty  of 
using  the  knife  for  excision  !  Excellent 
as  the  reflections  are,  high  and  calm 
as  is  the  philosophic  atmosphere  the 
thoughts  exale,  we  weary  of  them  when 
we  read  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  ro- 
mance and  see  the  dramatic  action  thus 
overlaid  and  hindered.  Then,  too,  there 
is  in  parts  of  the  book  a  sickly  vein  of 
sentimenialism  that  to  the  English  reader 
will  always  be  distasteful,  and  this  is  felt 
the  more  since  it  is  in  crass  contrast  to 
the  honest  straightforward  common  sense 
of  the  more  realistic  portions.  We  are 
made  to  feel  that  Auerbach  cared  more 
about  solving  a  pedagogic  problem  than 
writing  a  diverting  work  ;  but  then  we  ask, 
Why  not  put  his  problems  in  the  shape  of 
a  thesis,  and  let  us  enjoy  our  novel  pure 
and  simple  ;  or  better  still,  why  not  let  the 
intelligent  reader  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions, instead  of  walking  by  his  side  as 
Mentor  wagging  the  commentatory  finger. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  belter  tor  Auerbach's  enduring  repu- 
tation had  he  never  attempted  these  longer 
works. 

The  above   objections   apply  yet  more 


strongly  to  ''The  Country  House  on  the  1  who  did  much  for  his  disunited  coniMl* 
Rhine,*' published  in  1869,  the  result  of  a  triots.  Had  he  accomplished  notbiog 
summer  spent  near   Bingen.    Too  many  1  else  it  would  have  been  one  of  hisgreal 
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meiits  that  he  taught  the  north  German 
to  understand  the  different  nature  and 
temperament  of  his  southern  brother,  and 
thus  helped  to  lay  a  stone  in  the  editice 
of  German  unity.  Posterity  will  be  able 
to  refer  to  his  novels  for  studies  of  the 
condition  of  the  south-German  peasantry 
in  the  early  half  of  our  century,  for  side- 
lights upon  German  social  conditions, 
especially  among  the  lower  classes.  The 
strong  points  of  Auerbach's  writing  are 
pathos  and  emotion  ;  he  has  little  humor, 
absolutely  no  wit  or  satire.  It  was  the 
lack  of  this  that  made  him  always  so 
cruelly  unjust  to  Heine,  concerning  whom 
he  held  views  much  in  unison  with  Car- 
lyle's  curt  and  sweeping  criticism  of  that 
keen,  clever  spirit,  whom  the  Scotchman 
simply  dismissed  as  "a  blackguard."  Car- 
lyle,  like  Auerbach,  could  not  comprehend, 
with  his  stolid  literal  nature,  that  Heine's 
flippancy  was  more  often  apparent  than 
real,  and  hid  depths  of  tender  feeling. 
This  dislike  to  Heine  crops  up  constantly 
in  Auerbach's  letters,  and  is  a  regrettable 
point.  As  a  rule  he  is  more  than  just  to  his 
contemporaries  ;  with  his  generous  nature 
he  is  inclined  rather  to  praise  too  much 
than  too  little.  Many  of  these  are,  of 
course,  absolutely  unknown  names  to  the 
English  reader,  but  a  few,  like  Strauss, 
are  familiar.  With  Strauss  Auerbach  was 
all  his  life  on  intimate  terms,  and  he  tells 
much  that  is  pathetic  of  this  thinker's 
lonely,  noble  life,  devoted  only  to  work 
and  high  thought.  He  saw  him  yet  again 
when  Strauss  was  on  his  death-bed. 
Strauss  then  told  his  old  friend  how  the 
hours  he  had  spent  with  the  princess 
Alice,  reading  Voltaire  to  her  and  discuss- 
ing that  author,  were  among  the  happiest 
and  most  poetical  of  his  later  solitary 
years.  He  had  to  endure  much  from  cruel 
attacks  in  the  newspapers,  and  from  writ- 
ers of  tracts. 

Auerbach  tells  how  his  sick-nurse  was 
overwhelmed  with  such,  in  which  Strauss 
was  represented  as  the  arch-fiend,  who 
rightly  suffered  the  pains  he  did.  "And 
that,"  cried  Auerbach,  in  his  just  indig- 
nation, *'  that  is  called  the  religion  of  love, 
which  tries  to  turn  a  sick-nurse  against 
her  patient."  Auerbach's  own  ideas  of 
charity,  of  tolerance,  as  they  occur  and 
recur  in  his  letters  are  very  beautiful. 
Thus,  on  one  occasion,  he  held  a  speech 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  Jewish  students. 
After  referring  to  the  fact  that  he  who  had 
himself  been  such  a  student,  and  received 
his  co-religionists'  charity,  should  now  be 
asking  it  for  others,  he  tells  his  friend, 
**  1  then  mentioned  Moses  Mendelssohn, 


whose  name  must  ever  be  named  at  such 
festivals,  and  how,  formerly,  charity  was  a 
personal  matter,  how,  formerly,  man  saw 
God  and  pure  humanity  face  to  face,  and 
giver  and  receiver  of  good  could  know 
each  other.  Now  men  give  money.  Giver 
and  receiver  know  each  other  no  longer. 
Charity  is  now  like  to  the  rain  and  dew  of 
heaven,  and  the  receiver  repays  his  debt 
to  humanity.  Then  I  passed  on  to  say 
that  when  Moses  could  no  longer  hold  up 
his  arms  in  prayer,  two  men  supported 
them  on  either  side.  Science,  too,  is 
prayer.  In  like  wise  as  those  who  sup- 
ported prayed  by  means  of  their  support, 
so  those  who  support  the  disciples  of  sci- 
ence, aid  science  herself.  I  concluded 
with,  *Up,  then,  upraise  your  hands,  sup- 
port.' "  On  another  occasion,  a  sunset  on 
the  Riga  turns  his  thoughts  towards  reli- 
gion, and  the  modern  love  for  nature.  "  I 
maintain  my  opinion,"  he  says,  **this 
nature-culture  is  the  modern  religion.  It 
has  not  the  power  to  form  communities, 
but  in  face  of  the  mountains,  the  sun,  all 
nationality,  all  conditions,  all  ecclesiasti- 
cism  falls  away,  and  the  sun  is  once  more 
by  itself,  and  every  individual  man  has  his 
holy  of  holies  within  himself,  and  all  hfe 
has  wings ;  for  the  column  of  air  that  we 
bear  above  our  heads  is  less  on  these 
heights,  and  the  burden  is  decreased." 

It  was  not  until  a  severe  attack  upon 
his  lungs  prostrated  Auerbach,  in  the  lat- 
ter days  of  1881,  that  he  even  gained  a 
glimpse  of  that  sweeter,  richer  aspect  of 
nature,  which  is  presented  by  the  south. 
He  was  sent  to  Cannes  to  see  whether  a 
winter  there  would  restore  his  strength. 
Weak  though  he  was,  the  marvellous 
beauty  around  him  affected  him  deeply, 
and  might,  perchance,  have  had  an  after- 
effect upon  his  work,  had  he  lived.  He 
had  arrived  at  Cannes  early  in  December, 
and  was  able  to  write  a  few  short  letters 
thence  to  his  old  friend.  On  January 
2oth  he  complains  sadly  of  weariness  and 
sleeplessness.  **  Nevertheless,"  he  writes, 
"  I  am  full  of  good  hope,  and  cling  to  the 
assurance  that  1  shall  regain  enough  health 
to  work  once  more.  Therefore,  always 
think  of  me  as  striving  blithely  upwards, 
even  if  I  am  momentarily  depressed." 

These  brave  words  were  the  last  he  ever 
penned.  The  next  communications  were 
only  dictated  notes  as  to  his  physical  con- 
dition. On  the  8th  of  February  Auerbach 
gently  breathed  his  last,  within  a  fortnight 
of  the  seventieth  birtliday  which  was  to 
have  been  celebrated  by  a  festival  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  his  father- 
land.   In  him  a  good,  courageous  spirit,  a 
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champion  of  truth  and  humanism,  had  gone 
over  to  join  his  many  comrades  among  the 
great  majority. 

Helen  Zimmern. 


IN 


From  Chamber^  Journal. 
A  TURKISH  CITY. 


CONCLUDING  PAPER. 

The  pelting  rains  which  afflict  the 
country  all  the  winter  are  over  for  the  sea- 
son ;  the  sun  is  making  all  the  plants  grow 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  though  it  is  not 
yet  strong  enojgh  to  scorch  the  young 
shoots ;  therefore,  it  is  a  fitting  day  to  cau 
on  an  acquaintance  whose  hobby  is  flower- 
growing.  He  is  a  sailor,  and  perhaps  that 
is  why,  when  he  does  get  ashore,  he  makes 
his  little  garden  as  trim  and  tidy  as  the 
deck  of  a  ship,  and  will  not  let  a  square 
inch  of  ground  go  unused.  Scodra  is 
twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  Boiana 
is  too  shallow  to  be  navigable ;  but  for  all 
that,  we  have  the  headquarters  of  a  portion 
of  the  Turkish  navy  in  our  midst  When- 
ever there  is  a  war  between  iMontenegro 
and  Turkey,  Lake  Scodra  is  the  scene  of 
many  a  naval  battle  unrecorded  in  the 
pages  of  history ;  and  accordingly  when 
the  late  war  broke  out,  an  imposing  fleet 
of  threepenny  steamboats  and  a  launch 
was  somehow  or  other  coaxed  over  the 
rapids  and  shallows  of  the  Boiana  when 
the  river  was  swollen  with  the  autumn 
rains.  No  doubt  these  vessels  did  some 
service  ;  but  the  commodore  is  not  a  talk- 
ative man,  and  prefers  his  flowers  to  his 
ships.  To-day,  I  mean  to  see  the  flowers  ; 
so,  early  in  the  afternoon,  an  English 
friend  and  myself  start  for  the  commo- 
dore's house,  after  previously  making  sure 
that  he  is  at  home  and  ready  to  receive 
us.  Achmet  is  engaged  about  the  house, 
and  so  we  take  my  friend's  servant  to  pre- 
cede us  through  the  streets.  "Gw/i  di 
%mpffrji^\\\\it  steamboat  man's  house)  is 
the  direction  given  him  in  the  curious 
polyglot  language  that  prevails  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  drives  to  distraction 
tourists,  who  travel  with  every  question 
you  can  possibly  ask  in  seven  cfifferent 
tongues  in  seven  parallel  columns. 

This  man  tleservcs  a  line  or  two  to  him- 
self, as  in  his  way  he  is  the  type  of  the 
lower-class  Christian  of  the  town.  As  he 
stalks  proudly  in  front  of  us,  with  a  couple 
of  brass-handled  pistols  stuck  in  his  belt, 
he  is  a  very  stately  and  warlike-looking 
person ;  but  a  few  weeks  ago  he  was  an 
altogether  different  object.     In  his  child- 


hood he  played  about  the  luurow  streets 
of  the  Christian  quarter,  dressed  in  a  thia 
cotton  shirt  in  summer,  and  wrapped  in  a 
bit  of  blanket  in  winter,  and  most  probably 
learned  to  smoke  when  he  was  about  seven 
years  old.  As  he  grew  up,  he  spent  his 
days  hanging  about  the  courtyard  of  some 
merchant  or  rich  roan,  turning  his  hand  to 
all  sorts  of  odd  jobs,  when  he  could  not 
get  his  piece  of  maize  bread  without  exer- 
tion, and  at  night  sleeping  under  the  lee 
of  a  wall  or  in  an  outhouse.  In  spite  of 
having  no  visible  means  of  subsistence, 
he  always  had  some  tobacco  to  twist  into 
a  cigarette ;  and  possessed  a  rust)r  old 
flint-lock  pistol  for  use  on  grand  occasions. 
When  the  war  began,  and  there  was  con- 
sequently a  relaxation  of  authority,  he  and 
some  kindred  spirits  took  to  foraging  ea* 
peditions  on  their  own  account,  and  com- 
ing into  collision  with  the  waptuhs^  got 
thrown  into  prison.  When  a  man  gets 
into  prison  in  Turkey,  he  generally  stays 
there,  unless  he  has  a  great  deal  of  money 
or  luck,  and  Giorgio  proved  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  In  his  case,  luck  opened 
the  doors  of  his  prison,  after  he  had  had 
a  pretty  lengthy  experience  of  durance 
vile. 

His  old  mother,  who  led  the  same  sort 
of  hand-to-mouth  existence  as  himself 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  roi^ 
washing  and  cleaning-up  to  do  at  oneol 
the  European  consulates ;  and  after  some 
months  summoned  courage  to  petition  the 
consul's  wife  to  beg  the  consul  to  ask  the 
pasha  to  let  her  son  out  of  prison.  The 
consul,  being  good-natured,  promised  to 
look  into  the  matter;  and  learning  that 
Giorgio  had  committed  no  crime,  but  bad 
been  incarcerated  chiefly  on  suspicioo, 
one  day  put  the  case  before  the  vali,  with 
the  result  that  the  pasha,  who  was  fli 
course  utterly  ignorant  of  the  whole  afidfi 
immediately  set  Master  Gioigio  free. 

When  he  came  out,  he  was  a  lank,  IcUi 
and  hungry-looking  object,  clothed  simply 
in  a  shirt  and  trousers  of  the  thinnest  ool- 
ton,  and  with  a  felt  skullcap  on  his  hcsidi 
For  some  weeks  he  almost  regretted  Us 
liberty,  and  was  inclined  to  repent  of  his 
mother's  influence  with  those  in  power; 
but  at  last  luck  befriended  him  again*  and 
he  was  engaged  as  servant  by  an  Elfish 
traveller.  He  at  once  discarded  the  old 
shirt  and  trousers,  and  assumed  the  roou- 
taineer  dress  of  white  felt  embroiderBd 
with  black  silk,  in  which  we  now  see  hla* 
He  no  longer  slinks  about  like  a  famished 
wolf,  but  proud  of  being  in  the  service  oi 
a  Frank,  and  certain  that  a  good  supper 
awaits  him  after  akskam^  he  precedes  ns 
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with  head  erect  and  all  the  stately  swag- 
ger of  his  race. 

But  by  this  time  we  have  arrived  at  the 
commoclore's.  A  stream  separates  the 
road  from  his  garden  wall ;  and  crossing 
the  single  rough  plank  that  serves  as  a 
bridge,  Giorgio  knocks  loudly  at  the  great 
gates.  Presently  a  voice  within  inquires 
who  we  are,  and  on  Giorgio  replying 
proudly,  '*  Ingliz  milordo,"  the  gates  are 
thrown  open,  and  we  enter.  The  commo- 
dore, or  vaporji^  as  Giorgio  calls  him, 
rises  at  our  entry  from  the  garden  couch 
upon  which  he  has  been  watching  the 
watering  of  his  beloved  flowers.  We  sit 
down,  one  on  each  side  of  our  host.  A 
sailor  instantly  provides  us  with  cigarettes 
and  brass  ashpans,  and  then,  with  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  proffers  us  a  red-hot  coal  in 
a  little  pair  of  tongs,  instead  of  matches. 
We  have  interchanged  compliments,  and 
now  sit  silently  inhaling  the  fragrant  to- 
bacco, and  looking  at  the  four  sailors  who 
are  watering  the  flowers  under  our  host*s 
directions.  The  garden  is  a  tiny  square 
patch  of  ground  wedged  in  between  the 
high  white  walls  of  the  neighboring  houses, 
and  with  the  commodore's  little  cottage 
opening  into  it.  The  entire  available 
space  is  cut  up  into  beds  by  straight  paths 
about  eighteen  inches  wide,  which  are 
scrupulously  weeded  and  laid  down  with 
powdered  shells.  Every  bed  has  its  flow- 
ers planted  in  mathematical  straight  lines  ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  tulips  are  the 
commodore's  favorites  ;  but  no  one  plant 
is  allowed  to  take  up  more  room  than  an- 
other ;  and  the  whole  place,  trim  and  neat, 
with  every  square  inch  of  available  soil 
put  to  its  fullest  use,  shows  incontestably 
that  the  sailor's  tidiness  does  not  forsake 
him  when  on  shore. 

The  cottage  is  full  of  sailors,  for  the 
commodore  naturally  does  not  mean  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  keeping  a  servant  when 
he  has  all  the  men  of  the  fleet  of  Lake 
Scodra  under  his  command.  Another 
blue-jacket  brings  us  coffee  ;  and  then  we 
follow  our  host  in  Indian  flle  along  the 
narrow  white  paths,  to  inspect  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  more  closely.  The  commo- 
dore is  a  stout  man,  in  a  baggy  uniform, 
that  fits  him  like  a  sack  ;  and  as  he  winds 
along  the  tiny  paths,  he  reminds  one  irre- 
sistibly of  a  tight-rope  dancer.  However, 
he  steers  his  way  with  marvellous  skill, 
never  kicking  a  single  shell  on  to  the 
flower-beds,  and  explaining  to  us  as  he 
goes  that  the  garden  will  look  much  better 
in  another  week,  showing  us  where  some 
of    his    choicest    specimens    have    beea 


planted,  but  have  not  yet  shown  above 
ground,  and  pointing  out  the  buds  that  lie 
concealed  among  the  green  shoots  of  oth- 
ers that  have  come  up  —  and  all  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  child,  and  with  the  grave 
interest  that  only  a  real  lover  of  flowers 
who  is  also  a  Turk  or  a  Dutchman  can 
exhibit. 

After  the  inspection  of  the  garden,  we 
resume  our  seats,  and  more  coffee  is 
brought  to  us.  The  conversation  now 
turns  upon  naval  matters,  upon  which  the 
commodore  is  quite  willing  to  enter,  but 
hardly  with  the  quiet  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  discourses  on  his  flowers.  Our 
host  tells  us  that  before  coming  to  north 
Albania,  he  was  in  command  of  a  gunboat 
on  the  Danube  during  the  Russo-Turkish 
war.  We  cannot  discover  that  he  did 
anything  in  particular  or  fought  any  ac- 
tions with  the  Russians;  but  as  he  seems 
to  have  kept  his  boat  out  of  harm's  way, 
and  not  to  have  wantonly  exposed  any  of 
the  sultan's  men  or  ships,  he  was  doubt- 
less marked  out  for  promotion.  The  flo- 
tilla on  the  lake  consisted  originally  of 
three  boats ;  but  one  is  somewhere  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Boiana ;  and  so  the  two 
survivors  are  judiciously  kept  in  the  lake, 
in  case  they  should  also  come  to  grief  if 
they  again  attempted  to  pass  the  shallows 
anci  rapids  of  the  river.  The  commodore 
asks  us  if  we  should  like  to  go  over  the 
fleet,  and  we  accept  with  pleasure ;  so, 
after  the  final  directions  have  been  given 
to  the  four  gardening  sailors,  we  set  off 
in  procession  for  the  bazaar  and  the  outlet 
of  the  river  Boiana.  Giorgio  goes  first, 
perhaps  with  a  prouder  air  than  usual ; 
next  comes  the  commodore,  sandwiched 
between  our  two  selves ;  while  the  rear 
is  brought  up  by  two  sailors.  In  this 
order,  and  at  a  grave  and  solemn  pace,  we 

Croceed  through  the  streets,  past  the  great 
urial-ground  where  AH  Haidaar  Pasha 
lies  buried  ;  and  turning  aside  by  the  well 
without  entering  the  bazaar,  cross  the 
fields  to  a  spot  known  as  the  Twelve 
Trees.  There  are  only  four  trees  left  now 
to  stretch  their  tall  branches  towards  the 
cloudless  sky,  and  a  melancholy  story  at- 
taches to  them.  Standing  alone  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  they  have  always  been 
a  mark  for  the  thunderstorms  which  are 
such  constant  visitors  to  Scodra,  and 
gradually  their  number  has  been  reduced. 
Only  a  few  years  ago,  a  shepherd  and 
his  sheep  crouching  under  their  shelter 
from  the  pelting  storm,  were  struck  by 
lightning,  and  all  killed;  and  the  scarred 
trunk  of  one  of  the  trees  still  standing 
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serves  as  a  grim  reminder  that  next  au- 
tumn another  may  fall  victim  to  the  light- 
ning-flash. 

A  great  deal  of  shouting  from  the  two 
sailors  who  accompany  us  brings  a  man- 
of-war's  boat  from  the  other  side  to  carry 
us  across  to  the  steamers.  We  enter  the 
boat,  Giorgio  and  the  two  sailors  remain- 
ing on  shore.  The  commodore  takes  the 
tiller,  and  the  lithe  little  crew  from  the 
Black  Sea  coast  take  us  rapidly  towards 
the  lake  ;  and  it  is  as  well  they  do  so,  for 
before  we  have  gone  very  far,  we  discover 
that  the  water  is  unpleasantly  high  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  The  commodore  ex- 
plains that  this  is  one  of  two  new  boats 
lately  sent  from  Constantinople,  and  that 
they  were  left  some  time  on  the  shore  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Boiana  before  being 
brought  up  the  river,  and  consequently 
some  of  the  seams  have  started.  He 
trusts  resignedly  that  they  will  close  when 
the  boat  has  been  in  the  water  a  little 
while,  and  meantime  counsels  us  to  put 
our  feet  up  on  the  thwart  in  front  of  us. 
The  brown  little  sailors  are  dressed  much 
as  sailors  usually  are,  except  that  they 
wear  the  fez,  which  has  become  almost 
the  only  distinguishing  part  of  an  Otto- 
man Turk's  dress;  for  their  loose  trou- 
sers, and  shirt  with  full  wide  collar  of 
dark-blue  cotton,  might  be  worn  by  the 
mariners  of  any  power.  In  a  few  minutes' 
time  we  bump  against  the  side  of  the  flag- 
ship, and  mount  the  broad  and  commodi- 
ous ladder  which  hangs  over  the  side. 
Both  the  commodore  and  his  second  in 
command  are  stout  and  dignified,  and  have 
no  intention  of  scrambling  up  the  side 
even  of  a  penny  steamer  m  any  but  the 
very  easiest  fashion. 

The  captain,  having  seen  us  on  the 
shore,  has  made  preparations  in  our  honor 
by  girding  on  his  sword  and  hastily  but- 
toning up  the  front  of  his  uniform  all  awry. 
He  salaams  courteously;  and  the  bright 
blades  of  tour  sailors  drawn  up  in  line 
flash  in  the  sunshine  as  they  salute  the 
commodore  and  ourselves.  Instantly  four 
rush-bottomed  chairs  are  thrust  up  the 
hatchway  by  an  unseen  hand,  and  we  take 
our  scats  in  a  circle,  while  cigarettes  and 
coffee  arc  handed  round — a  ceremony 
which  it  would  be  a  most  terrible  breach 
of  etiquette  to  omit.  This  done,  we  stroll 
round  the  ship,  a  duty  very  quickly  fin- 
ished. The  vessel  carries  two  guns,  one 
a  little  brass  popgun  in  the  bows,  used  for 
firing  salutes  :  and  the  other  a  long  Krupp 
gun  in  the  stern,  which  would  in  all  prob- 
ability shake  the  old  tub  to  pieces  if  it 
were  fired.     In  the  cabin  below,  a  dozen 


Martini-Peabody  rifles,  and  as  many  cut- 
lasses, all  well  kept  and  brishtly  polished, 
are  arranged  in  a  stand,  and  constitute  the 
armament  of  the  ship*s  company. 

As  for  the  vessels  themselves,  they  were 
built  at  Glasgow  about  the  commencement 
of  the  Crimean  war,  and  after  doins^  good 
service  on  the  Clyde,  were  bought  by  the 
Turkish  government,  and  transferred  to 
the  Bosporus.    There  thev  ran  to  and  fro 

!  for  some  fifteen  years,  and  then  the  Porte 
conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  turning 
them  into  men-of-war,  and  sending  them 
into  Lake  Scodra  to  aid  in  the  campaign 
against  Montenegro.  On  the  wheel  are 
recorded  the  builaer*s  name  and  the  date. 
Poor  old  boats  !  they  still  do  the  journey 
backwards  and  forwards  across  the  Uke, 
especially  when  any  distinguished  per* 
sonage  wishes  to  go  from  Scodra  to  NIon- 
tenegro ;  and  after  the  signature  of  the 
Virbazar  Convention,  they  transported 
several  families  of  ragged  refugees  into 
the  already  poverty-harassed  city  of  Sco- 
dra. 

The  commodore  evidently  takes  a  sort 
of  pride  in  his  command,  although  he  ad- 
mits that  he  can  get  no  great  speed  out  of 
his  ships.  Pressed  on  this  point,  he  con- 
fesses that  he  does  not  know  their  rate  of 
speed,  but  that  it  takes  several  hours  to 
steam  to  Lissendra,  at  the  far  end  of  the 
lake.  **  No,  there  is  no  coal ;  that  Is  a 
great  drawback.  Sometimes  a  ship  brings 
coal,  and  leaves  some  at  Medua  for  the 
squadron;  but  there  has  been  none  for 
some  time  past  Thev  burn  wood;  and 
when  they  cross  the  lake,  the  whole  deck 
is  cumbered  with  firewood,  so  that  at  fint 
there  is  hardly  room  to  move ;  but  the 
furnaces  burn  such  a  quatility  that  the 
pile  is  soon  diminished.'* 

The  captain  tells  us  with  considerable 
satisfaction  that  he  can  speak  English; 
but  as  he  makes  this  avowal  in  Turldih« 
we  are  naturally  rather  sceptical  on  the 
point,  until  it  slowly  dawns  upon  us  that  the 
queer  sounds  with  which  he  follows  up  his 
assertion  are  English  words  of  command: 
"  Easer,  stopper,  bakker,  turnerasten, 
goaed."  The  captain  reels  off  the  phrases 
in  a  low  voice,  without  pause  or  innectioii, 
and  looking  very  like  a  sheepish   scbool- 

.  boy  repeating  a  French  lesson.  He  abo 
gives  us  the  English  names  for  parts  of 
the  engines  and  gear ;  for  the  Turks,  like 
most  Eastern  races,  have  adopted  the  Eih 
glish  terms  for  machinery  and  the  like,  the 
Turkish  language  even  boasting  such  a 
verb  as  /rnrs/rn-efrnk,  which  meanSi  **to 
turn  her  astern." 
But  the  sun  is  drawing  near  Mout 
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Rumia;  and  if  we  wish  to  be  home  before 
aksham,  we  must  leave  at  once ;  so,  as 
the  commodore  expresses  his  intention  of 
remaining  on  board  for  some  time  longer, 
we  take  leave  of  him  and  the  captain,  and 
once  more  trust  ourselves  to  the  leaky 
boat.  On  shore,  Giorgio  receives  us,  evi- 
dently rather  bored  by  his  long  wait ;  and 
after  giving  a  present  to  the  boat's  crew, 
we  join  the  crowd  of  merchants  going 
home  from  the  bazaar,  and  reach  the  house 
just  as  the  muezzin  is  mounting  the  rick- 
ety wooden  minaret  of  the  mosque  near 
my  door  and  preparing  to  summon  the 
faithful  to  the  evening  prayer. 


From  The  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 
CURIOSITIES    OF   OXFORD    LIFE    IN    THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  every  department  of  life  and  study 
the  Oxford  of  to-day,  with  its  married 
"dons,"  their  wives,  babies,  and  peram- 
bulators, and  its  "encouragement  of  re- 
search," is  widely  different  from  the  Ox- 
ford of  the  later  Tudor  and  early  Stuart 
times.  From  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  until  the  Civil  War  two 
generations  of  academics  were  gradually 
enlarging  the  old  scope  of  the  place's 
studies.  The  colleges  were  amassing 
wealth,  and  crowds  of  students  flocking 
to  them.  Casaubon  states  that  in  1613 
there  were  above  two  thousand  students 
at  the  different  colleges,  "generally  of  re- 
spectable parentage,  and  some  even  of  the 
first  nobility,"  though  we  need  not  accept 
his  figures  as  quite  correct  (Brodrick's 
"  Merlon  College,"  p.  66).  We  propose 
to  put  on  record  a  few  curiosities  of  the 
life  and  studies  of  these  devotees  of  the 
Muses,  mainly  derived  from  Mr.  A.  Clark's 
recently  published  account  of  the  "  Regis- 
ter of  the  University."  Oxfordshire  and 
Devon  supplied,  as  was  natural,  a  large 
proportion  of  these  students,  in  which 
Wilts  alone  runs  them  close.  Nowadays 
a  youth  seldom  matriculates,  as  it  is 
termed,  i.e.,  becomes  a  member  of  the  uni- 
versity, until  he  is  of  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen.  But  in  the  later  years  of  the 
sixteenth  and  early  in  the  next  century 
boys  (we  can  hardly  term  them  men)  ma- 
triculated at  twelve  and  thirteen,  while 
there  is  an  instance  (in  1618)  of  one  join- 
ing at  five,  and  several  at  seven,  eight,  and 
nine  years  of  age  !  These  lads  probably 
possessed  private  tutors,  who  looked  after 
them.  Many  of  these  students  were  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  were  largely  supported 


during  term  by  the  college  funds.  Dur- 
ing the  vacations  they  were  supplied  by 
the  university  with  begging  licenses  (in 
order  to  escape  the  stringency  of  the  Tu- 
dor laws  against  vagrancy),  and  sent  out 
by  pairs  to  find  their  way  to  their  respec- 
tive homes.  From  1551  to  1572  many  of 
these  licenses  yet  survive.  The  youths 
were  required  to  surrender  them  upon 
their  return,  and  sureties  were  appointed 
to  see  that  they  did  so.  Permission  to 
beg  for  three  or  even  six  months  was  thus 
granted  to  them,  and  then  they  seem  to 
nave  been  lodged  and  entertained  at  the 
different  gentlemen's  houses  on  their  way. 
In  olden  days  the  monasteries  while  yet 
standing  had  obviated  this  begging  sys- 
tem, and  extended  hospitality  to  all  who 
came.  As  at  present,  the  duties  of  under- 
graduates were  comprised  in  reading,  per- 
forming certain  exercises,  and  listening  to 
lectures.  Then,  having  kept  a  stated  num- 
ber of  terms,  they  might  on  making  some 
fixed  payments  obtain. degrees.  Wearing 
of  gowns  is  rigidly  insisted  on  at  present 
during  all  lectures  and  while  dining  in 
hall,  but  with  what  success  in  the  streets 
the  visitor  to  Oxford  may  note  for  himself. 
The  proctors,  however,  fine  any  one  caught 
after  dark  without  his  gown.  When 
Queen  Elizabeth  visited  the  university  in 
1592,  a  worse  fate  awaited  the  disobedient. 
"  Whosoever  shall  be  taken  or  seene  dur- 
ing the  Queenes  Majesties  abode  other- 
wise apparelled  than  the  statuts  of  the 
Universitie  do  appoint,  shall  presentlie 
forfeit  Xs  and  suffer  iniprisonment  at  the 
discretion  of  the  said  officers."  And  this 
injunction  applied  to  graduates  as  well, 
who  may  now  (and  do)  dress  as  they 
choose.  On  the  same  occasion  it  is  evi- 
dent that  undergraduate  nature  is  much 
at  present  what  it  was.  It  is  provided 
"that  the  schollers  which  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  see  the  Playes "  (which  were 
acted  to  amuse  the  queen)  "do  not  make 
any  outcries  or  undecent  noyse  about  the 
haule  staires  or  within  the  quadrangle  of 
Christchurch  as  usuallie  they  were  wont 
to  doe,  upon  paine  of  present  imprison- 
ment and  other  punishment."  Dispensa- 
tions were  frequently  granted  for  residence 
during  certain  fixea  times  at  the  univer- 
sity. Some  of  these  were  allowed  for  curi- 
ous reasons  as  it  seems  to  us  at  present. 
Illness,  of  course,  frequently  figures.  The 
difficulties  of  winter  travelling  are  often 
alluded  to.  One  George  Page,  about  161 2, 
is  allowed  his  degree  though  delayed  be- 
hind the  ordinary  day  "on  account  of  the 
great  snows  and  consequent  perils."  In 
the  same  year  Walter  Shaw,  evidently  an 
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east  Yorkshi reman,  was  delayed  **  owing 
to  the  mi<rhty  waves  and  dangerous  tides 
of  the  Humber."  Others,  again,  in  1606 
and  161 1  had  concessions  made  to  them 
on  account  of  the  plague.  Poverty  is  an- 
other reason  for  a  dispensation.  '*  23  Mar. 
1585,  Francis  Mansfeid  was  dispensed  six 
terms;  he  was  too  poor  to  stay  in  the 
University,  and  had  gone  down  to  teach  a 
gentleman *s  sons  in  the  country/*  An 
enormous  number  of  such  permissions 
about  that  time  shows  how  commonly  edu- 
cation in  country  houses  was  given  by  the 
private  tutor.  The  Saturday  before  Ash 
Wednesday  was  known  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  as  **  Egg 
Saturday  "  at  Oxford,  because  men  then 
taking  their  bachelor's  degree  had  been 
wont  to  give  a  banquet  to  the  proctors 
and  bedells,  or,  to  call  them  profanely, 
poker-men.  It  was  soon  commuted  for  a 
money  payment  of  2^.,  to  be  eoually  di- 
vided among  the  three  bedells.  Fees 
then,  as  now,  largely  augmented  the  in- 
come of  the  university.  At  certain  dispu- 
tations held  in  1578  the  masters  of  the 
schools  (still  a  name  of  terror  to  under- 
graduates) asked  for  an  increase  of  sti- 
pend. Each  candidate  was  ordered  to  pay 
them  4^/.,  or  a  pair  of  gloves.  "  Culet "  is 
an  old  academic  word  for  certain  accumu- 
lated fees.  New  College,  until  the  late 
statutes,  possessed  many  privileges.  If  a 
lad  were  a  scholar  of  Winchester,  for  in- 
stance, he  naturally  passed  to  New  as  a 
scholar,  and  almost  as  certainly  blossomed 
in  due  course  into  a  fellow  of  that  august 
society.  In  i6oo,  it  is  provided,  "if  the 
candidate  be  of  New  College,  he  pays  in 
addition  to  all  other  fees  2s,  8^.,  pro 
munijicentia  domus^  owing  to  the  wealth 
of  his  foundation."  A  D.D.  had  to  pay 
heavily  for  his  degree,  and  give  a  dinner 
as  well  to  the  proctors,  the  vice-chancel- 
lor, and  sundry  others.  The  items  of  his 
fees  show  that  even  in  1600  the  art  of  run- 
ning up  bills  was  well  understood  at  Ox- 
ford. They  are  such  as  "dressing  the 
divinity  scnool,"  for  the  loan  of  a  hood 
and  gown,  for  two  pilions  or  cushions,  to 
the  proctors,  to  the  registrar,  to  the  uni- 
versity minister  and  others,  winding  up 
with  "for  beer  and  wine  2^.  4//." (probably 
for  the  bedells).  If  a  man  were  possessed 
of  ;^4o  a  year  of  his  own  from  1600  up  to 
1853  he  was  called  "  a  jijrand  compounder," 
had  the  right  to  have  a  procession  formed 
in  his  honor  when  he  took  his  degree,  and 
was  charged  very  heavy  fees  "for  wine," 
'•for  presentation  "to  the  university  clerk, 


"  for  the  procession,"  for  ringing  tbe  bellSy 
and  other  items.  Many  now  living  have 
thus  paid,  and  many  must  remember  (what 
the  writer  perfectly  remembers  seeing) 
how  one  Salisbury  fiaxendale,  of  Ballioi 
College,  May  14,  1853,  took  his  degree  as 
the  last  grand  compounder.  The  vice- 
chancellor  and  proctors  had  long  ceased 
to  escort  the  compounder  dressed  in  a 
red  robe,  with  a  trumpet  blown  before 
him,  and  his  whole  college  escorting  hinu 
But  this  "last  man"  insisted  on  having 
the  usual  procession  if  he  paid  the  fees. 
He  gained  his  point  and  amused  Oxford, 
but  nis  action  brought  about  the  discon* 
ti nuance  of  the  system.  Some  of  the 
public  disputations  must  have  been  su6i« 
ciently  amusing.  Thus,  at  the  giving  of 
M.A.  degrees  in  1600,  it  was  debated* 
"  What  is  the  right  way  to  tame  a  shrew  ?  " 
We  cannot  tell  whether  the  proverb  which 
might  have  been  used  was  then  in  vogue, 
"  Every  one  can  tame  a  shrew  but  he  that 
hath  her."  Another  question  was,  **  Ought 
Aristotle  to  have  included  a  wife  amoog 
the  goods  of  a  philosopher?"  The  new 
M.A.,  after  these  disputations,  had  his 
hood  and  cap  put  on  him  by  the  vic^ 
chancellor,  who  then  kissed  him,  saying, 
"  A  maris  tnei  pignms  osculum*^  Doctors 
and  masters  properly  wore  sandals  and 
"greaves"  after  their  creation  for  some 
time,  but  could  obtain  dispensations  from 
wearing  them  if  they  paid  a  flagon  o£ 
wine.  Without  doubt  the  modem  bish- 
op's gaiters  are  the  legitimate  descendants 
of  these  "greaves."  To  return  to  the 
disputations  for  degrees,  some  more  amuf> 
ing  questions  were,  in  1581,  ''Whether 
the  mother  loves  her  offspring  more  than 
the  father?"  and  in  1593,  "Are  pla]ren 
infamous?"  and  we  regret  to  say  it  wu 
decided  that  they  were.  One  William 
Turner  disputed  in  1608,  "Whether  one 
meal  a  day  was  sufficient  for  a  man  ?  **  and 
decided,  no.  Again  he  entered  tbe  lisUi 
"  Whether  supper  ought  to  be  on  a  mora 
liberal  scale  than  dinner?"  and  decided 
this  in  the  affirmative.  In  1620,  in  a  med- 
ical degree,  it  was  gravely  discussed, 
"  Whether  only  the  king  ot  France  bad 
power  to  cure  scrofula  by  touch?**  and 
It  was  settled,  no;  and  once  more  (bow 
comic  must  it  have  been  to  hear  girafe 
doctors  discussing  it !),  "Whether  lott 
was  a  disease  ?  "  This  was  settled  In  tbe 
affirmative.  Whether  an  attack  of  love  al 
first  sight  could  now  be  cured  by  pills  and 
draughts  secundnm  arttm^  may  wcU  bt 
doubted. 
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THE   WINTER   SEA,  ETC. 


THE  WINTER  SEA. 


The  gladness  of  sunshine  and  summer 
Has  perished,  and  Nature's  afret, 

For  winter,  a  surly  new-comer. 
Is  ruling;  with  hoar  coronet ; 

The  woodlands  are  weary  and  lonely, 
And  winter,  unfcttcrccl  and  free. 

Lies  not  in  the  landward  ways  only, 
But  sways  all  the  sea. 

The  sea  that  we  loved  in  the  May-time, 
And  worshipped  in  rose-covered  June, 

That  glimmered  and  glowed  in  the  daytime, 
Low  lisping  her  languorous  tune; 

Her  voice  has  grown  carc^^orn  and  hollow. 
The  sunlight  has  died  on  her  brow; 

Her  tides  that  the  gulls  once  did  follow 
Are  desolate  now  1 

Those  slow  tides  that,  slumb*rou8  and  dream- 
ing, 
Lay  under  yon  cliff  cleft  and  hoar, 
When  the  reef  ray  of  summer  was  gleaming, 

Now  break  with  a  rush  and  a  roar. 
Or  murmur  in  infinite  sadness,  — 

Can  these  be  the  tides  we  did  see. 
When  we  laughed  with  the  summer  in  glad- 
ness, 
Light-hearted  and  free  ? 

No  yachts  on  the  sea,  but  a  steamer 
Tnat's  ploughing  its  wearisome  way; 

No  soul  on  the  Ix^ach,  but  a  dreamer 
In  love  with  the  desolate  bay; 

No  blue  in  the  sky,  but  the  firmer 
Black  belt  of  a  cloud  boding  rain ; 

No  joy  in  the  waves,  but  the  murmur 
As  of  men  in  their  pain. 

No  soft  summer  wind,  but  the  bluster 

Of  gusts  from  the  northernmost  height ; 
No  bird-life  at  all,  but  a  cluster 

Of  seagulls  reluctant  of  fiight ; 
No  life  in  the  port,  but  a  dreary 

Dark  atmosphere  everywhere ; 

No  joy  in  my  heart,  but  the  weary 

Wild  winter  of  care  1 

Specator.  Fred.  J.  Cox. 


FAIR  FLOW»RS  OF  MAY. 

PROM   THE   FRENCH   OP   MADAME  COLLET. 

TRANSLATED  BY   CHARLOTrE  SWIFT. 

Fl()W*rs  red  and  blue, 
Bath'd  by  the  dew 

Of  May-day  fair. 
Gladly  1  greet 
Your  perfumes  sweet. 

Borne  on  the  air  I 

With  garlands  bright 
Each  field  is  dight ; 

How  modestly 
Wee  daisies  pied 
Dwell  close  beside 

The  verdant  lea  I 


The  conv-flow'r  set 
Her  coronet 

'Midst  fields  of  wheat; 
On  upland  fells 
Wave  lily-bells 

Their  clusters  sweet. 

While  eglantine 
Doth  here  incline 

Its  snowy  flow'rs, 
The  sweet-brier  weaves 
Green  fragrant  leaves 

'Mid  jasmine  bow'n. 

Periwinkle's 
Blue  eye  twinkles 

'Neath  cypress  shade ; 
Where  brooklets  flow 
Narcissi  grow 

In  mossy  glade. 

Flow'rs  red  and  blue, 
Bath'd  by  the  dew 

Of  May-day  fair, 
Gladly  I  greet 
Your  perfumes  sweet 

Borne  on  the  air  1 


BEYOND  THE  MIST. 

Out  of  the  mist  the  river  glides  to  us. 
Glides  like  a  phantom  strange  and  manreUoM 

Out  of  the  mist. 

Into  the  mist  the  river  passes  on, 
With  inarticulate  murmur  flows  anon 

Into  the  mist. 

And  yet,  perchance,  upon  its  infant  rills 
Fair  shone  the  sun  amid  the  cradling  hills 

Before  the  mist. 

And  when  at  last  the  full  flood  nears  the 
Perchance  a  glory  crowns  it  yet  a^n, 

Beyond  the  mist 

Academy.  JOHN  W.  HALISi 


THE  DIRD*S  FAITH. 

What  matters  it  though  life  uncertain  be 

To  all }    What,  though  its  goal 
Be  never  reached  ?    What,  though  it  ttSi  and 
flee.> 

Have  we  not  each  a  soul } 


A  soul  that  quickly  must  arise  and 

To  regions  far  more  pure, 
Arise  and  dwell  where  pain  can  be  no  moiti 

And  every  joy  is  sure  ? 

Be  like  the  bird  that  on  a  bough  too  frail 

To  bear  him,  gail v  swings  1 
He  carols,  thougn  tne  slender  branches  ful-* 

He  knows  that  he  has  wings. 

Victor  Hugo,  tranilited  by  E.  R. 
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From  The  Conteraporary  RerieWi 
FRANCIS   PARKMAN.* 

Whether  romance  is  a  distinct  quality 
in  human  life  and  history^  or  is  merely 
the  unusual  become  romantic  by  force  of 
contrast,  it  is  certain  that  the  romance  of 
the  New  World,  in  the  view  of  its  people, 
dwells  in  the  history  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  settlements,  in  the  lodges  of  the 
savages,  in  the  dense  forests  that  hemmed 
in  the  colonies,  and  among  the  trappers 
and  Indian  fighters  — 

The  wild,  wood-wandering  brood  of  charac- 
ter- 
that  haunted  the  dangerous  border. 

The  early  life  of  the  colonists,  full  of 
monotonous  toil  and  privation,  was  seldom 
varied  except  by  lurid  gleams  of  warfare 
bursting  in  from  northern  or  western 
woods,  by  sudden  visions  of  plumed  and 
painted  warriors  with  torch  and  tomahawk, 
and  by  thrilling  legends  of  adventure  lold 
by  prisoners  relumed  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence. After  the  lapse  of  two  centuries 
the  tales  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars 
remain  as  fresh  as  of  yesterday.  The 
long  struggle  of  the  Revolution  did  not 
efface  them,  and  the  tremendous  conflict 
of  the  Union  with  the  slave  power  only 
obscured  them  for  a  time.  The  history 
of  French  undertakings  is  a  part  of  the 
geography  of  the  continent.  The  romance 
of  Maine  dates  from  the  residence  of  the 
Jesuits  on  the  bold  summits  of  Mount 
Desert,  from  the  rude  feudal  stronghold 
of  Baron  de  Saint  Castin  on  the  Penob- 
scot, and  from  the  disputes  on  the  eastern 
border.  Massachusetts  still  remembers 
the  massacres  of  Haverhill  and  Bloody 
Brook,  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  the 
deportation  of  the  Acadians,  and  the  tak- 
ing of  Quebec.  In  history  and  legend 
the  brilliant  touches  come  from  the  gayer 
life  beyond  the  northern  forests.  Whittier 
tells  us,  in  •' Snow-Bound,"  of  his  father 
beguiling  the  long  winter  evenings  with 
recollections  of  his  early  adventures  in 
Canada  :  how  he  — 

Lived  o'er  the  old  idyllic  ease 
Beneath  St.  Fran9ois's  hemlock  trees ; 

•  Tht  Collected  Works  of  Francit  Parkntan.  Pop- 
ular edition  in  ten  volumes.  London :  Macmillan  & 
Co. 


Again  for  him  the  moonlight  sho* 
On  Norman  cap  and  bodiced  zxx 
Again  he  heard  the  violin  play 
Which  led  the  village  dance  away. 

Vermont  was  half  Gallic  in  early  times  ; 
her  own  name  and  that  of  her  capital, 
Montpelier,  attest  this;  and  the  broad 
lake  on  her  north-western  border,  so  often 
skimmed  by  canoes  of  war-parties — Iro- 
quois, Algonquins,  or  French  —  preserves 
the  memory  of  the  gallant  Champlain, 
builder  of  Quebec  and  first  governor  of 
New  France. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  Dutch 
traditions  prevail  only  from  Staten  Island 
to  Albany;  the  remainder  was  the  home 
of  the  fiercest  and  proudest  of  the  Indiaa 
tribes,  whose  sonorous  names  are  now 
borne  by  the  beautiful  lesser  lakes  and 
rising  towns  that  brighten  the  rich  land- 
scapes towards  Buffalo.  Upon  the  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  along  the  coast  of 
Lake  Ontario,  by  the  cataract  of  Niagara, 
and  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Erie,  stood  the 
French  forts  and  mLssion  stations  which 
were  to  bar  the  westward  progress  of 
British  emigration  and  of  Protestantism. 
Every  important  site  has  its  undying  his- 
tory, in  which  French  valor,  Indian  feroc- 
ity, and  the  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  of 
Catholic  priests  are  commemorated. 

Following  the  great  waterway  of  the 
lakes,  the  deeds  of  French  explorers  and 
military  commanders  are  associated  with 
many  places  —  notably  Detroit,  Saut  Ste. 
Marie,  Mackinaw,  and  St.  Joseph.  Or, 
starting  southward  from  Lake  Eric,  one 
could  follow  the  track  of  French  power  to 
Fort  Duquesne  (Pittsburgh)  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela, 
and  thence  by  "  the  beautiful  river  "  (Ohio) 
to  the  Mississippi,  meeting  there  the  line 
that  extended  from  Lake  Michigan  by  the 
river  of  Illinois.  French  names  dot  the 
maps  of  this  vast  region ;  names  of  heroes 
like  La  Salle  and  Marquette,  and  of  brag- 
garts like  Hennepin,  as  well  as  names  of 
French  cities  and  towns. 

On  the  Mississippi  the  associations  are 
fewer,  until  we  come  to  Louisiana,  w'-here 
the  nomenclature  is  almost  wholly  French, 
and  where  in  considerable  numbers  the 
descendants  of  French  settlers  and  of 
exiled  Acadians  survive  as  Creoles. 
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Florida  and  South  Carolina  remember 
the  sanguinary  struggles  between  Spanish 
Catholics  and  French  Huguenots.  The 
remains  of  the  military  works  below 
Charleston,  and  the  great  fort  of  Philip 
II.  at  St.  Augustine,  built  of  coquina^  are 
the  only  antiquities  of  the  region.  Vir- 
ginia had  less  occasion  to  know  the 
French,  although  she  had  one  severe  les- 
son, when  her  homespun  and  moccasined 
volunteers  were  beaten  near  Fort  Du- 
qucsne  under  the  lead  of  the  rashly  obsti- 
nate Braddock. 

Before  the  Seven  Years'  War  it  would 
have  been  difHcult  to  see  that  the  vast 
structure  of  French  power  in  North 
America  was  so  near  its  overthrow.  Its 
strategic  positions  had  been  selected  with 
foresight,  and  were  combined  in  a  grand 
plan,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  lakes 
and  the  Ohio  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  British  colonies  had  no  foothold  west 
of  the  Alleghanies.  The  Indian  tribes, 
long  hostile  to  the  French,  had  been  forced 
into  alliance,  and  were  the  determined 
foes  of  the  English.  Yet  with  the  fall  of 
Quebec  the  power  of  France  in  North 
America  forever  passed  away;  and,  after 
the  ineffectual  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  the 
Indian  tribes  dwindled,  scattered, and  dis- 
appeared, leaving  an  illimitable  field  for 
the  enterprise  of  the  colonies  of  the  sea- 
board. 

The  story  of  French  explorations  and 
settlements,  of  the  long  and  obstinate  con- 
llicts  with  the  Indians,  of  the  futile  efforts 
to  Christianize  them,  and  of  the  political 
and  military  movements  to  harass  or 
checkmate  the  rival  Protestant  colonies, 
is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  understanding  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  causes  which  led  to  their 
separation  from  Great  Britain.  It  is 
equally  necessary  for  those  who  would 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  early  condition, 
habits,  and  traditions  of  the  Canadian 
people,  and  thereby  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  relations  of  those  important  colonies 
to  the  crown. 

Whatever  works  upon  Canada  may 
have  been  printed,  there  have  been  none 
worthy  of  the  subject  until  the  appearance 
of  the  series  by  Francis  Parkman.     His 
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volumes  are  the  result  of  nearly  forty 
years'  labor,  and  have  been  written  after 
careful  examination  of  authorities  and 
study  of  contemporary  history.  He  has 
prepared  himself  by  going  over  the  im- 
mense field,  and  becoming  familiar  with 
the  topography  of  all  important  sites  of 
towns  and  battle-fields.  Further,  he  has 
seen  the  native  Indian  at  home,  untouched 
by  civilization,  has  learned  his  language, 
and  studied  his  habits  as  a  hunter  and  as 
a  warrior.  He  has  also  spent  much  time 
in  Canada,  not  only  with  men  of  letters 
versed  in  its  history,  but  with  the  kaU- 
tants  and  other  rural  people.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  writer  has  come  to  his  task  with 
such  thorough  preparation,  and  it  is  still 
rarer  to  find  a  man  so  prepared  with  the 
taste  and  skill  of  a  practised  writer,  and 
able  to  make  sober  history  as  attractive 
as  romance.  As  the  circumstances  in 
which  these  books  were  written  are  pecul- 
iar, it  is  desirable  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  author,  the  means  he  has  pursued, 
and  the  discouragement  against  which  he 
has  striven. 

He  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass^  Sep- 
tember 1 6,  1823,  the  son  of  an  esteemed 
clergyman,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1844.  In  bis  boyhood  he  had 
lived  with  his  maternal  grandfather  on  the 
border  of  the  Middlesex  Fells,  a  wild 
wooded  region  near  Boston,  which  still 
retains  much  of  its  native  character,  and 
there  he  became  familiar  with  uncultivated 
nature,  and  with  the  wild  animals  that 
haunted  the  forests  and' lakes.  When  he 
began  his  college  course  he  had  leaned 
a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  but  was  more  pnh 
ficient  in  catching  squirrels  and  wood- 
chucks  ;  and  his  vacations  were  chiefly 
spent  in  the  vast  forests  between  Maine 
and  Canada,  or  in  those  of  Canada  itself  or 
else  in  examining  the  scenes  of  battles^ 
raids,  and  skirmishes  in  the  French  and 
Indian  wars.  For,  at  an  early  age  he  bad 
determined  to  study  the  Indian  tribes, and 
to  write  an  account  of  their  wars  with 
European  settlers,  and  of  the  struggle  be> 
tween  the  French  and  English  for  the 
dominion  of  the  New  World.  His  experi- 
ences were  sometimes  exciting,  and  with  a 
spice  of  danger.  Once,  in  1842,  he  went 
\  with  two  companions  to  the  head-waters cC 
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the  Connecticut  River,  and  struck  a  course 
by  compass  through  the  woods  —  there  be- 
ing no  path — and,  after  crossing  two  moun- 
tains, reached  a  small  brook  that  formed 
the  source  of  the  River  Magalloway. 
This  was  among  the  mountains  just  south 
of  the  Canada  line,  and  the  nearest  settle- 
ment was  forty-five  miles  distant.  The 
young  explorers  followed  the  brook  all 
day,  caught  plenty  of  trout,  encamped  at 
the  foot  of  a  fall,  and  next  day  set  to  work 
to  make  a  canoe  —  the  stream  beins:  there 
deep  enough  to  float  one.  The  canoe  was 
of  fresh  spruce-bark,  and  therefore  of  the 
frailest,  and  it  was  soon  wrecked  in  a 
rapid.  The  friends  followed  the  stream 
on  its  bank  to  where  it  is  joined  by  a  large 
branch  from  Parmechena  Lake.  There, 
in  the  midst  of  a  cold,  steady  rain,  they 
made  a  raft,  lashing  it  together  with  grape- 
vines, pushed  from  shore,  got  safely  over 
one  rapid,  and  then  stuck  fast  in  another 
among  boulders  in  mid-stream.  The  raft 
soon  went  to  pieces,  and  the  voyagers 
with  difficulty  got  to  shore,  where  they 
spent  the  night  in  a  spruce  swamp.  In 
the  morning  they  began  another  canoe, 
which  was  finished  in  a  day,  and  then 
paddled  down  stream  from  morning  till 
night.  They  found  shelter  from  the  rain 
in  a  shed  built  by  lumbermen,  and  next 
morning  reached  a  log  cabin  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  rapids  of  the  Magalloway.  They 
had  been  exposed  to  the  rain  three  days 
and  nights,  and  were  hungry  as  wolves, 
their  provisions  being  gone. 

Such  was  a  part  of  the  early  training  of 
the  historian  of  the  northern  settlements, 
and  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  He 
afterwards  made  many  journies  in  various 
parts  of  the  continent,  but  the  most  mem- 
orable was  that  into  the  Indian  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  of  which  he  has 
written  a  graphic  account  in  "  The  Oregon 
Trail." 

The  westward -bound  traveller,  who 
takes  a  seat  in  a  luxurious  "palace  car" 
at  St.  Louis  or  Chicago,  and  is  borne 
smoothly  along  towards  the  mountains, 
finding  everywhere,  day  after  day,  the 
marks  of  civilization  —  rising  towns,  or 
farms  with  grass,  crops,  and  cattle  —  sel- 
dom remembers  that  the  region  he  is 
traversing  was  represented  in  the  maps  of 
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fifty  years  ago  as  "the  Great  American 
Desert."    That  region  of  long  levels,  in- 
terspersed  with   "rolling"   prairies,   and 
watered  by  shallow  rivers,  was  formerly 
peopled  only  by  scattered  Indian  tribes, 
without    fixed     habitations,    tilling    only 
small  patches  of  maize,  beans,  and  pump- 
kins,  and  living    mainly   by    the   chase. 
There  herds  of  buffaloes  roamed  at  will, 
seeking  pasture  in   the  river  bottoms  or 
on  the  plains,  and  everywhere  pursued  by 
the  savage  hunters.     The  only  white  men 
were  trappers  and  fur-dealers,  who  gener- 
ally inclined  to  the  habits  of  the  Indians, 
and    found    wives    among  their  squaws. 
Two  main  trails  crossed  the  Desert,  east 
and  west  —  one  toward  the  Pacific,  called 
the  Oregon  trail,  the  other  being  the  route 
of  traders  to  Santa  F^,  in  Mexico.     Both 
were  marked  by  the  bleaching  bones  of 
buffaloes,   horses,  and  oxen;  for,  before 
the  days  of  railways,  endless  files  of  tent- 
covered  wagons  were  carrying  the   rest- 
less   inhabitants    of    the    great    midland 
basins  and  of  the  Atlantic  slope  on  their 
last  migration.      It  was  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives  that  the  emigrants  ventured  to 
pass  through  the  hunting-grounds  of  the 
fierce  red  men,  and  not  a  few  fell  by  the 
way.     The    destruction   of  animals  also 
was   frightful.     Bands  of  warriors,   bris- 
tling   with    feathers,    and    hideous    with 
streaks  of  black    and   vermilion,  armed 
with  lances,  bows,  and  arrows,  hovered  in 
that  silent  expanse,  sheltered  at  night  in 
lodges,  made  of  poles  and  covered  with 
bu£falo-skins,  that  could  be  set  up  or  re- 
moved in  an  hour,  and  left  no  trace  of 
their  occupancy  but  circles  of  ashes  and 
the  refuse  of  open-air  cookery.     Old  men, 
squaws  of  all  ages,  children,  and  number- 
less ill-conditioned,  yelping  dogs  accom- 
panied the  little    array.     The   "braves," 
unequalled  horsemen,  scoured  the  country 
for  game  —  mainly  buffalo,  as  that  sup- 
plied them  with  clothing  and  shelter,  as 
well  as  food  —  but  content  with  deer  or 
antelope  when  the  other  was  not  to  be 
had.     They  rioted  in  time  of  good  luck, 
and  famished  when  game  was  scarce  ;  but 
were  always  ready  to  form  marauding  par- 
ties when  there  were  scalps  or  plunder  in 
view. 
All  this  has  gone  by.    Not  an  Indian  or 
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buffalo  survives  in  what  was  the  Great 
American  Desert.  The  United  States 
surveyors  have  run  their  lines,  marking 
the  boundaries  of  States,  counties,  and 
townships,  and  the  silent  power  of  law  is 
everywhere  felt.  The  long  processions  of 
white-topped  wagons  have  ceased ;  farms 
are  enclosed,  roads  laid  out,  and  trees 
planted.  Lines  of  railways  cross  the  lev- 
els and  wind  among  the  hills.  The  mys- 
tery and  terror  of  the  wilderness  have 
vanished. 

Parkman,  with  his  kinsman,  Quincy 
Adams  Shaw,  went,  in  the  spring  of  1840, 
from  Boston  to  St.  Louis,  by  rail,  steam- 
boat, and  stage-coach,  the  trip  occupying 
a  fortnight.  There  they  procured  their 
outfit — a  cart,  horses,  and  mules,  a  va- 
riety of  presents  for  Indians,  and  two 
F'rench  guides  or  servants.  The  ascent 
of  the  Missouri  River  to  Kansas  City  took 
eight  days ;  it  was  a  continued  struggle, 
as  the  current  is  rapid,  with  frequent 
sand-bars  and  shallows,  besides  being  ob- 
structed by  snags  and  "  sawyers."  From 
Kansas  City,  on  the  western  border  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  they  took  their  course 
by  land  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  thence 
by  way  of  the  Big  Blue  River  and  the 
River  Platte  to  Fort  Laramie.  As  has 
been  said,  there  were  then  no  State  or 
Territorial  lines,  but  they  crossed  first  a 
part  of  the  present  state  of  Kansas,  going 
north-west;  then  Nebraska,  going  west; 
then  turning  north-west  again,  they  en- 
tered the  south-east  part  of  Wyoming 
Territory,  in  which  Fort  Laramie  is  lo- 
cated. The  fort  was  then  a  fur-trading 
station,  outside  the  pale  of  civilization. 

On  their  way  they  saw  many  Indian 
tribes,  and,  by  gaining  their  confidence 
and  friendship,  came  to  know  their  wan- 
dering life,  with  its  two  great  passions  — 
hunting  and  war  —  and  its  vicissitudes  of 
barbarous  plenty  and  starvation.  They 
observed  the  ceremonious  customs  of 
councils  and  receptions,  and  the  etiquette 
in  the  exchange  of  presents,  and  were  able 
to  maintain  a  courtly  ienue  at  feasts  of 
dog-tlesh,  and  to  be  on  agreeable  terms 
with  the  unattractive  squaws  and  their 
swarming  pappooses.  They  learned  what 
offerings  of  tobacco  would  propitiate  the 
grave  and  stolid  warriors,  and  what  flam- 
ing kerchiefs  and  strings  of  glittering 
beads  would  fascinate  the  women.  But 
they  had  not  seen  a  war  party,  although 
there  were  constant  rumors  of  preparation. 
We  may  well  believe  that  Park  man  would 
not  have  provoked  them  into  a  combat; 
yet,  as  lighting  was  their  chief  glory  and 
most  usual  employment,  he  greatly  wished 


to  see  a  tribe  fully  equipped  and  in  raotion. 
Therefore,  when  he  and  his  companions 
were  coming  near  Fort  Laramie,  he  took 
one  of  the  guides  and  joined  a  party  of 
Indians  who  were  goineto  cross  the  Blaclc 
Hills  in  search  of  bunalo  in  the  re^on 
beyond  —  a  region  where  they  were  almost 
sure  to  be  attacked  by  hostile  tribes,  Anh 
pahoes  and  Crows.  Shaw,  being  some- 
what ill,  and  unequal  to  the  certain  fa- 
tigue, went  with  the  other  guide,  taking 
the  cart  and  stores,  to  the  fort,  there  to 
wait  for  Parkman^s  return. 

The  excursion  throueh  the  Black  Hills 
was  of  i  tself  a  long  and  perilous  journey. 
The  route  was  difncult,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  country  wild  and  terrible.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  one  reads  a  truthful  narrative 
so  absorbing  as  this;  and  it  is  evident 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  exaggeration  in 
the  dailv  account.  The  scenery  is  well 
sketchea,  and  the  author  happily  avoids 
the  modern  vice  of  insincere  rapture.  We 
do  not  tolerate  hysterics  over  a  landscape 
or  a  sunrise  in  any  one  but  Kuskin  or 
Emerson.  The  subtle  traits  of  these  ad- 
venturous Indians,  their  dress,  accoutre- 
ments, and  barbarous  exploits  stand  out 
in  clear  relief.  Parkman  is  modest  as  to 
his  share  in  the  enterprise,  but  we  easily 
recognize  a  degree  of  courage  and  pru- 
dence quite  unusual  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three. 

The  hunting-tour  was  full  of  adventure 
and  incident,  but  there  was  no  serious 
encounter  with  the  wily  enemy.  His  In- 
dian friends  had  set  out  in  martial  array, 
with  all  their  rude  pomp  of  feathers,  pen- 
nons, and  trophies,  but  they  returned 
peaceably,  bringing  with  them  an  ample 
stock  of  dried  meat  and  skins  for  Aeir 
lodges.  The  buffalo  were  seen  in  vast 
numbers,  sometimes  covering  the  ^ain 
with  blackness,  even  to  the  distant  hori* 
zon,  and  the  slaughter  was  appalUng; 
there  was  a  rage  for  destruction  for  tEe 
mere  pleasure  of  killing.  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  the  descriptions  of  these  enormous 
herds,  and  the  strewing  of  the  plains  wiA 
such  multitudes  of  carcases  to  be  devoored 
by  wolves.  It  is  no  wonder  the  bo&Jo 
has  been  exterminated. 

This  experience  was  invaluable  for 
Parkman.  He  had  seen  all  phases  6t  I» 
dian  life.  He  knew  the  Indian  village^ 
with  its  noise  and  squalor,  infested^f 
screaming  children  and  base  curs.  m. 
had  seen  the  Indian  dandy,  the  athletic 
"brave,'*  and  the  severe  and  wily  chief. 
He  had  witnes.sed  their  horsemansUa 
their  feats  with  bow  and  lance,  and  tbetf 
boisterous  games.    He  had  Uredintbdr 
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smoky   lodges,   and    on    the   march    had  the  wind,  ripe  and  dry,  its  shining  yellow 

learned  to  be  as  patient  of  hunger,  of  rain  ears  thrust  out  between  the  gaping  husks, 

and   wind,   as    his   hosts.     He   had   seen  Squashes    and    huge    yellow  pumpkins    lay 

nearly  all  the  famous  tribes,  and  knew  the  basking  m  the  sun  m  the  midst  of  their  brown 

Ko^^^o    ^rsA    f..^:*^    «f   «««u       u^^^^t^^tu  and  shrivelled  leaves.     Robins  and  blackbirds 

badges  and   traits   of  each.     Henceforth  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^             ^^^  everything    be- 

Sioux,  Sacs,  Foxes,  Snakes,  Crows,  Shaw-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^,  approach  to  home  and  civil- 

anoes,  VVyandots,  Arapahoes,  Delawares,  ization.     The  forests  that  border  the  Missouri 

and  Ogillallahs  were    more  to   him   than  soon  rose  before  us,  and  we  entered  the  wide 

names.     As  their  customs  and  character  tract  of  bushes  which  forms  their  outskirts, 

have  been  without  change,  he  could  fully  We  had  passed  the  same  road  on  our  outward 

understand  the   part  their  ancestors  had  journey  in  the  spring,  but  its  aspect  was  now 

played  centuries  before.     Such  knowledge  ^o^^lly  changed.     The  young  wild  apple-trees, 

no  other  historian,  and  no  prominent  writer  ^^^"  flushed  with  their  fra^ant    blossoms, 

of  English,  ever  attained      It  enabled  him  --  t:"!!  ^^if'^,^^^^^^ 

afterwards   to   folow   with   certainty   the  slender  twigs  of  the  swamp-maple,  then  tas- 

tortuous  course  of  Indian  diplomacy,  and  selled  with  their  clusters  of  small  red  flowers, 

to  recognize  the  ferocity  which  lurked  in  now  hung  out  a  gorgeous  display  of  leaves 

the  nature  of  them  all.  stained  by  the  frost  with  burning  crimson. 

One  result  was  to  destroy  any  illusion  .  .  .  We  entered  the  forest,  checkered,  as  we 

as  to  the  virtues,  fidelity,  eloquence,  po-  passed  along,  by  the  bright  spots  of  sunlight 

etry,  or   teachableness   of  the    red   race,  that  fell  between  the  opening  boughs.     On 

The  degrading  custom  of  polygamy,  and  either  side  rich  masses  of  foliage  almost  ex- 

the  shameless  barter  of  squaws  lor  ponies  ^^"^^^^^^^  !""•'  ^^^"8^  here  and  there  its  rays 

^^  ^.1  ^     _       ,        ,.          ^                     .1    •  could  find  their  way  down,  strikinc:  throueh 

or  other  merchandise,  were  aniong  their  the  broad  leaves  and  lighting  them  with  a  pure 

minor  sins,  mere  instances  of  bad  taste,  transparent  green.      Squirrels  barked  at  us 

compared  with  their  habitual  fiendish  cru-  from  the  trees;  coveys  of  young  partridges 

elty.  ran   rustling  over  the  fallen  leaves;  and  the 

Parkman  has  given  graphic  portraitures  golden  oriole,  the  blue  jay,  and  the  flaming 

of   the    French    guides,   who    had    taken  red-bird  darted  among  the  shadowy  branches, 

squaws  for  wives;  and  the   glimpses  we  We  hailed  these  sights  and  sounds  of  beauty 

get  of  the  effect  of  these  alliances  go  far  ^Xj^o  means  with  unmingled  pleasure.     Many 

to   explain  the  instability  of  the   French  and  powerful  as  were  tLe  attractions  of  the 

o«*fi^JU^«*e  settlements,  we  looked  back  regretfully  to  the 

settlements.                     .  «    .  ,           •    .1  wilderness  behind  us. 

After  joining  Shaw  at  Fort  Laramie  the  _,                       .       .  ,      ,                    . 

party  took  a  southward   course   through  ,  T^^y  were  again  eight  days  upon  the 

what  is  now  the  state  of  Colorado,  passing  Missouri  River,  being Irequently  stuck  on 

by  Pike's  Peak  and  the  sites  of  the  (since  sand-bars,     fhey  had  started  April   28, 

discovered)  gold  mines.    As  they  came  and,  as  they  came  back  at  the  time  of  au- 

near  the  Mexican  boundary  they  saw  de-  tumnal  frost,  they  had  spentat  least  five 

tachments  of  United  States  troops,  prin-  months  in  making  the  tnp.    They  bade 

cipally  fresh  volunteers  from  ^Missouri,  on  an  affectionate  farewell  to  their  guides, 

their  way  to   the  seat  of   war;   and  the  and  in  a  fortnight  more  reached  home, 

little  they  saw  of  the   tumultuous  good  Parkman  had  not  imagined  that  this  was 

humor  of  the   soldiers  -all  equals  and  ^^  ^^  [^'^  last  visit  to  the  Indian  country  ; 

wholly  without  subordination  or  discipline  ^^^  r^^"?*"'  ^"^^  Y[^  westward  niovement  of 

—  was  a  most  amusing  picture.     Turning  emigration  would  so  soon  replace  buffalo 

eastward,  they  travelled  towards  the  Mis-  ^^^^^  ^"\^'  ?°^^  change  the  wild  prairies 

souri  River,  finding  plenty  of  buffalo  on  ^^  fruitful    fields.     The    rapidity  of   the 

the  way,  and  came  fnto  the  borders  of  civ-  F^^^g^  was  due  to  the  discovery  of  gold 

ilized  life  with  worn-out  equipments  and  '"  California  in  1848,  and  soon  after  m 

broken-down   horses.     With   eyes  singu-  various  nearer  regions.    Writing  in  1872, 

larly    fresh    and     sympathetic    Parkman  "^  ^^^^  • 

looked  upon  cultivated  fields  after  having  The  wild  cavalcade  that  defiled  with  me 

been  in  the  desert  so  long.     The  passage  ^o^^n  the  gorges  of  the  Black  Hills,  with  its 

in  which  he  describes  his  lively  impres-  P^^"^  and  war-plumes,  fluttering  trophies  and 

sions  is  worth  quoting :  -           "^  'V!^^?  ^'^ul'^nfJIr'  ^TeVnTIf;             rlt 

^          **  shields,  will  never  l>e  seen  again.  ...   Ine 

We  were  passing  through  the  country  of  the  Indian  of  to-day,  armed  with  a  revolver  and 

half-civilized  Shawanoes.     It  was  a  beautiful  crowned  with  an  old  hat,  cased  possibly  in 

alternation  of  fertile  plains  and  groves  just  trowsers,  or  muflled  in  a  tawdry  shirt,  is  an 

tinged  with  the  hues  of  autumn,  while  close  Indian  still,  but  an  Indian  shorn  of  the  pic- 

beneath  them  nestled  the  log  houses  of  the  turesqueness  which  was  his  most  conspicuous 

Indian  farmers.     The  maize  stood  rustling  in  merit. 
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So  "  The  Oregon  Trail,"  written  first  as 
a  narrative  of  youtliful  adventure  for  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine  (New  York),  is 
as  truly  a  history  as  any  of  the  author's 
volumes,  and  is  an  important  introduction 
to  them. 

"  The  Oregon  Trail  "  was  published  in 
1847,  and  the  author  at  once  set  to  work 
upon  **  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac."  He 
made  a  great  collection  of  materials,  both 
in  America  and  in  Europe,  and  visited 
every  important  place  named.  His  eyes 
were  affected,  however,  by  too  close  ap- 
plication, and  for  three  years  he  was  not 
permitted  to  read  or  write.  But  the  docu- 
ments and  memoirs  were  read  to  him, 
copious  notes  were  made,  the  narratives 
were  sifted,  and  then  the  composition  of 
the  work  went  on  by  dictation.  This 
process,  though  slow  and  laborious,  was, 
as  the  author  says,  not  without  its  advan- 
tages. The  authorities  were  "more  mi- 
nutely examined,  more  scrupulouslv  col- 
lated, and  more  thoroughlv  digested  than 
they  would  have  been  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances." 

Pontiac  was  the  son  of  a  chief  of  the 
Ottawas  by  a  mother  from  the  Ojibwas, 
two  tribes  which  inhabited  the  northern 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  Michigan.  He 
was  possessed  of  an  unusual  share  of  the 
bravery  and  craft  of  his  race.  Joined  to  a 
perspicacity  and  breadth  of  view  seldom 
seen  in  a  savage.  The  "Conspiracy," 
which  began  in  1763,  after  the  fall  of 
Quebec,  was  an  attempt  to  combine  all 
the  scattered  and  discordant  Indian  tribes 
for  the  capture  of  the  frontier  posts  held 
by  the  English,  to  hem  in  the  colonies  of 
the  seaboard,  and  to  prevent  further  en- 
croachment upon  Indian  territory.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  present  a 
picture  of  the  American  forest  and  of  the 
American  Indian  at  the  time  of  the  sur- 
render of  Canada  and  the  extinction  of  the 
French  power  in  North  America.  The 
location  of  each  tribe  and  of  the  impor- 
tant forts  is  shown  upon  a  map.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted 
(I)  to  an  account  of  tribal  organization, 
religious  rites  and  customs,  powers  of  the 
chiefs,  ruling  passions  and  traits ;  (2)  to 
a  retrospect  of  the  French  and  English 
settlements,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
character  and  methods  of  the  feudal  and 
Papist  C<inadians  and  the  democratic  and 
Protestant  New  Englanders ;  (3)  to  the 
policy  of  the  French  in  regard  to  the 
Indians,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  En- 
glish :  and  (4)  to  the  coHision  of  the  rival 
colonies  and  its  results.  This  forms,  in 
fact,  a  risumi  of  Canadian  history.    As 
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Park  man  subsequently  wrote  separate 
volumes  upon  tnese  topics  and  events, 
this  recapitulation,  preceding  the  account 
of  the  "  Conspiracy,"  might  appear  now  to 
be  superfluous ;  but  it  serves  an  excellent 
purpose  as  it  stand.s,  and  no  reader  who 
wishes  to  survey  the  whole  field  will  re- 
gret the  time  given  to  the  preliminaiy 
view.  The  "  Conspiracy  "  is  the  last  of  tiie 
author's  works  in  the  order  of  events,  yet 
its  completeness  is  what  is  necessary  to 
understand  Indian  character,  policy,  and 
methods,  and  its  admirable  historiod  ret« 
rospect,  make  it  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  series.  After  finishing  it  and  '*  The 
Oregon  Trail "  the  reader  can  take  up  the 
other  volumes,  of  which  the  order  is  as 
follows :  — 

I.  "  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 

Worid." 
II.  "The  Jesuits  in  North  America" 
(a  history  of  missions). 

III.  "La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of 

the  Great  West" 

IV.  "The  Old  Regime  in  Canada" 

(an  account  of  the  colonial  go^ 
ernment). 
V.  **  Count  Frontenac  and  New 
France  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV."  (a  continuation 
of  the  preceding). 

VII.'  "Montcalm  and  Wolfe ** (the  end 
of  the  long  contest  oetween 
France  and  England  for  the 
possession  of  Cauiada). 

Part  VI.  is  a  work  upon  which  the  an* 
thor  is  now  engaged,  and  will  be  the  last 
of  the  series.  There  will  then  be  a  hi^ 
tory  in  eleven  or  twelve  volunes,  virtoally 
continuous,  and  vet  every  portion  will  be 
reasonably  complete  in  itself. 

There  is  something  at  once  patibetic 
and  inspiring  in  the  struggle  between  the 
unconquerable  will  and  the  disordered 
nerves,  as  witnessed  in  the  patient,  though 
often  interrupted,  labors  of  ParinnaBi 
"The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
World"  was  not  published  until  18^ 
fourteen  years  after  the  appearance  ol  tbs 
"  Conspiracv."  The  delay  was  unavoid> 
able.  In  all  those  years  '*  the  state  ol  hit 
health  exacted  an  extreme  caution  in  re- 
gard to  mental  occupation,  reducing  it  at 
best  within  narrow  and  precarious  llmitii 
and  often  precluding  it  Indeed,  for  two 
periods,  each  of  several  years,  any  attempt 
at  bookish  occupation  would  have  bees 
merely  suicidal."  A  condition  of  sigh^ 
arising  from  kindred  sources,  did  not  pc^ 
mit  reading  or  writing  continnoaaly  for 
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much  more  than  five  minutes,  and  often 
did  not  permit  them  at  all. 

The  writer  well  remembers  seeing  Park- 
man  frequently  dunng  this  period  walking 
on  Boston  Common  with  the  aid  of  a  cane, 
his  figure  attenuated  and  unsteady,  his 
eyes  shaded  from  the  light,  his  face  pale, 
but  animated  by  a  serene  and  indomitable 
courage.  He  had  to  foreojo  even  looking 
at  a  newspaper,  not  alone  on  account  of 
his  weak  eyes,  but  on  account  of  a  painful 
sensation  in  his  head  like  that  of  wearing 
an  iron  crown.  He  lived,  however,  lit- 
erally in  hope,  continuing  his  great  and 
costlv  preparations  for  future  work,  with 
an  abiding  faith  that  somehow  he  would 
be  able  to  accomplish  it.  It  was  pathetic 
to  see  such  energy  and  will  fettered  by  a 
feeble  bodily  frame,  but  inspiring  to  thmk 
of  the  soul  superior  to  its  environment. 
With  robust  health,  what  might  not  such 
a  man  have  accomplished  and  enjoyed  ! 
One  sees  in  all  his  books,  from  "The 
Oregon  Trail  "  forward,  such  exhaustless 
spirits,  such  fulness  of  life,  such  joy  in 
nature,  such  sympathy  with  men  of  action, 
that  his  long  periods  of  imprisonment 
must  have  been  as  painful  as  those  of 
Silvio  Pellico. 

But  from  the  time  of  his  third  work  his 
health  improved,  and  the  subsequent  vol- 
umes came  out  with  shorter  intervals  — 
1867,  1869,  1874,  ^^77^  and  1884.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  not  only  wise, 
but  inevitable,  that  the  history  should  be 
written  by  subjects,  each  complete  in  a 
measure.  A  continuous  narration,  blend- 
ing all  the  topics  as  it  progressed,  would 
have  been  perhaps  too  much  for  his  phys- 
ical powers,  and  might  have  been  at  any 
point  left  unfinished. 

From  the  beginning,  the  French  dis- 
played marvellous  enterprise  and  daring 
in  their  attempts  at  discovery  and  settle- 
ment. No  people  can  boast  more  heroic 
names  among  explorers  and  navigators 
than  those  commemorated  in  Parkman's 
volumes.  In  point  of  time  they  were  be- 
forehand with  the  English,  both  in  dis- 
coveries and  in  settlements. '  Quebec  was 
built  a  year  after  the  settlement  at  James- 
town in  Virginia,  but  twelve  years  before 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth, 
in  Massachusetts,  and  twenty-two  years 
before  the  Puritans  set  up  their  colony  at 
Boston. 

The  Huguenot  expedition  to  Carolina 
was  but  an  episode  —  a  most  thrilling  one, 
as  narrated  by  Parkman ;  the  continuous 
historical  interest  lies  in  the  north,  in  the 
maritime  provinces  north-east  of  the  New 
England  States,  in  the  broad  region  of  the 
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St.  Lawrence,  in  the  countries  bordering 
the  great  northern  lakes,  and  in  the  vast 
basins  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. 
With  their  early  start  and  abundant 
energy,  with  wiser  notions  of  political 
economy,  and  with  enlightened  and  prac- 
tical management  on  the  part  of  the  home 
government,  the  French  might  have  mas- 
tered the  continent,  or  the  larger  part  of 
it,  and  to-day  New  France  might  have 
been  the  name  of  a  rising  nation  in  the 
west  —  French  in  language  and  traditions, 
and  Roman  Catholic  in  faith  and  loyalty. 

The  pioneers  of  France  offered  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  English  settlers  south  of 
Canadian  woods,  not  only  in  character, 
but  in  aim  and  methods.  This  plan  was 
to  establish  depots  for  the  fur  trade  and 
mission  stations  side  by  side,  and  to 
sustain  their  colonists  and  civilize  the  In- 
dians by  the  joint  means  of  cent,  per  cent, 
and  gospel  truth.  They  brought  with 
them  feudal  privileges,  distinctions  of 
caste,  sei^eurs  to  hold  the  land,  and 
peasants  to  till  it,  the  emblems  and  vicrs 
of  rovalty,  and  a  large  enough  number  of 
Black  Robes,  a§  the  natives  called  the 
Jesuits.  It  was  an  enterprise  in  which 
the  Papacv  had  a  controlling  influence, 
since  all  plans  and  regulations  were  sub- 
ordinated to  one  aim.  Moreover,  it  was 
so  wholly  and  openly  under  the  rule  of 
the  Jesuits,  that  the  ordinary  priests, 
Sulpitians  and  R^collet  Friars,  were 
treated  with  small  courtesy,  and  were 
without  influence. 

The  fur  trade  prospered  for  many  years. 
The  dealers  became  rich,  and  in  time  the 
markets  of  the  world  were  glutted,  and 
the  beaver  well-nigh  exterminated.  The 
Jesuits  secretly  had  a  hand  in  it,  ad maja- 
rem  Dei  glortam^  and  many  of  the  gov- 
ernors, too,  illegally  shared  profits  with 
traders,  who  thereby  purchased  privileges 
and  immunities,  ^f umbers  of  the  people, 
for  the  sake  of  the  trade,  neglected  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  so  that  bread-stuffs 
had  to  be  imported  from  France;  and  a 
race  of  wild  and  dissolute  men  sprang  up, 
coureurs  du  hois^  who,  fleeing  from  civ- 
ilization and  law,  learned  to  love  the  life 
of  the  savages,  and  to  share  all  that  was 
novel  to  them  in  their  detestable  vices  and 
cruelties. 

The  fur  trade  at  first  pleased  the  In- 
dians, since  it  furnished  them  with  guns, 
powder,  and  lead,  as  well  as  brandy  and 
tobacco;  but  the  brandy  maddened  and 
debased  them,  and  then  they  were  cor- 
rupted by  manners  more  shameless  than 
their  own,  so  that  they  became  equally 
dangerous    whether    as    foes   or   allies. 
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Those  who  were  "  Christianized "  swal- 
lowed the  priest's  wafers,  but  were  no  more 
averse  to  a  broth  of  human  flesh,  or  to  the 
torture  of  a  prisoner  by  fire,  than  before 
their  *'  conversion."  They  wore  on  their 
breasts  the  crucifix  instead  of  a  *' medi- 
cine "  charm,  and  received  the  blessing  of 
their  "spiritual  fathers  "  when  setting  out 
on  an  expedition  for  murder.  Returning, 
the  sacred  emblem  of  their  redemption 
swung  among  gory  scalps,  or  necklaces  of 
ears  and  fingers.  The  most  revolting  bar- 
barities experienced  by  inoffensive  New 
England  colonists  on  the  border  were 
perpetrated  by  bands  of  **  Christian  "  In- 
dians, who  came  through  Canadian  woods 
in  winter,  led  sometimes  by  French  offi- 
cers, but  oftener  by  priests,  who  had 
crossed  the  ocean  to  teach  them  the  wor- 
ship of  Jesus,  and  who  had  no  objection 
to  their  braining  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, so  long  as  they  only  brained  here- 
tics. Christianity  had  brought  little  change 
except  in  substituting  a  new  superstition 
for  an  old  one  ;  for  the  mystery  of  the  cross 
and  the  eucharist  was  never  more  than  a 
superstition  to  those  dark  and  malevolent 
creatures. 

In  another  view  the  Jesuits  were  the 
bravest  and  most  self-sacrificing  mission- 
aries  the  world  has  ever  seen.  No  danger 
deterred  them;  they  penetrated  the  wil- 
derness, and  lived  unprotected  among 
their  flocks  of  wolves.  They  eagerly  bap- 
tized infants  and  sick  people  by  stealth, 
and  seemed  to  court  the  honor  of  martyr- 
dom. Sooner  or  later  they  all  fell  victims 
to  sudden  outbursts  of  savage  wrath,  or 
to  the  slow  and  unspeakable  tortures  of 
mutilation  and  burning.  No  Christian 
confronted  with  wild  beasts  in  a  Roman 
amphitheatre  ever  showed  more  serene 
courage.  Had  their  martyrdom  been  less 
ignoble,  or  done  in  view  of  a  so-called 
civilized  people,  they  would  all  ere  this 
have  been  canonized  bv  the  Church  they 
served  so  well.  But  the  results  of  their 
labors  were  not  in  proportion  to  their  zeal 
or  their  sufferings.  The  yoke  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus  sat  lightly  at  best  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  savage  red  man;  and 
there  came  a  time  when  the  mission  was 
admitted  by  all  to  have  been  a  failure. 
Its  results  had  all  along  been  seen  by  all 
except  the  missionaries,  but  when  the 
Hurons  and  others,  who  had  nominally 
embraced  Christianity,  were  all  killed  or 
driven  away  by  the  ferocious  Iroquois, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  hoped  for. 

The  French  policy  toward  the  Indians 
was  unwise  and  disastrous,  because  it 
was  vacillating.    They  should  have  either 
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adopted  the  calm  and  far-sighted  tactics 
of  the  Pennsvlvanian  Quakers,  or  followed 
without  flinching  the  steady  and  stem  sys- 
tem of  repression  which  the  New  £a^aiid 
colonies  put  in  practice  against  the  Pe> 
quots  and  Abenakis.    The  lower  classes 
took  Indian  squaws  for  wives  or  compan- 
ions, and  naturally  sank  to  their  IcveL 
The  French  leaders  armed  their  savage 
allies  against  the  English  and  Dutch,  and 
constantly  instigated  them  to  make  raids 
on  the  frontier  settlers.    Afterward,  the 
treacherous  natives  often  turned  the  les* 
sons  they  had  learned  against  their  in* 
structors.    More  sagacious  and  r^KUate 
conduct,  toward  the  Iroquois  especially, 
misht  have  inspired  them,  if  not  with  fear, 
at  least  with  respect;  but  having  been 
dallied  with,  and  allowed  to  believe  that 
they  were  dreaded,  they  grew  more  aud^ 
cious,  and  in  a  series  of  attacks  devastated 
the  fields  and  villages  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  murdered  great  nun* 
bers,  even  under  the  guns  of  the  forts. 

But  one  error  or  misfortune  is  alwajfs 
linked  with  another,  and  there  were  may 
such  links  in  New  France  in  her  time  of 
trouble.  The  reason  of  the  anxiety  of 
the  governors  to  keep  the  natives  as  allies 
was  because  of  the  short-sighted  parsi- 
mony of  the  French  home  government  in 
keeping  down  the  expenses  and  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  colony.  It  will  be  r^ 
membered  that  most  of  the  disaaten 
happened  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
when  the  minister  and  the  administratioa 
of  colonial  affairs  were  controlled  by  M»» 
dame  Pompadour.  Governors,  genenl 
officers,  and  intendants  of  finance  were 
sent  over  without  experience,  and  with 
small  resources  in  men  and  money;  and 
all  found  themselves  obliged  to  court  the 
favor  of  the  Jesuits  on  arriving  at  Qoe- 
bec  The  revenues  of  the  colony  were 
small,  because  the  population  was  small 
and  few  were  prosperous  cultivators,  and 
because  much  of  the  income  from  fan 
was  made  away  with.  The  popolatiea 
could  not  solidly  grow  when  all  the  unhk 
land  was  held  eitlier  by  Jesuits  or  ooart 
favorites;  the  free  ownership  of  land  is 
the  life  of  a  new  settlement.  Another 
difficultv  was  the  small  number  of  Hn^ 
riageabfe  women,  although  the  govefip 
ment  strove  to  remedy  this  by  aendinc 
over  some  ship-loads,  and  by  offering 
bounties  on  marriages  and  pensions  ts 
I  parents  of  many  children.  The  poptthp 
I  tion  was  further  restricted  from  the  fad 
that  Protestants  were  not  allowed  to  eon* 
I  grate.  The  ecclesiastics  kept  strict  wat^ 
I  lest  heresy  should  come  over  Uke 
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pox.  And  yet  France  had  thousands, 
probably  a  hundred  thousand,  Huguenots, 
who  were  longing  to  escape  from  oppres- 
sion, and  would  have  been  glad  to  estab- 
lish themselves  where  they  could  live 
unmolested.  With  a  statesman  at  the 
head  of  affairs  these  intelligent,  sober, 
and  industrious  people  would  have  been 
granted  leave  to  join  the  colony,  taking 
with  them  a  great  increase  of  wealth  and 
fighting  power.*  With  such  help  the  col- 
ony might  have  been  soon  self-sustaining, 
and  the  presumption  of  the  savages  would 
have  been  checked.  France  listened  to 
her  priests,  and  lost  her  colony. 

But  the  sums  granted  from  the  royal 
treasury  were  seldom  honestly  expended. 
The  governor  had  no  control  over  the  in- 
tendant,  who  was  the  colonial  minister  of 
finance.  Intendants  and  other  officials  in 
league  with  them,  not  content  with  illegal 
participation  in  the  profits  of  the  fur 
trade  and  in  the  receipts  of  contractors, 
stole  the  king's  money  by  every  device 
known  to  peculators  ;  and  they  so  crippled 
the  last  of  the  governors  that  the  fate  of 
the  colony  could  not  be  averted.  The  sit- 
uation of  a  proud,  gallant,  and  loyal  man 
like  Frontenac  was  painful  enougn.  The 
Jesuits  were  determined  to  keep  their 
ascendency,  and  often  by  their  secret 
machinations  frustrated  him  in  the  proper 
management  of  the  Indians;  the  king's 
government  was  doling  out  insufficient 
supplies  and  finding  fault  with  an  extrava- 
gance for  which  he  was  not  responsible ; 
while  a  "ring"  of  office-holding  thieves, 
whom  he  could  not  check  nor  punish,  spir- 
ited away  his  military  stores  and  drained 
the  treasury.  The  evils  were  too  many 
and  too  great  to  be  remedied.  If  religious 
bigotry  kept  out  population,  and  so  les- 
sened military  force  and  public  revenues  ; 
if  feudal  laws  and  customs  restricted  own- 
ership of  land  ;  if  the  leaders  encouraged 
a  demoralizing  trade,  instead  of  the  indus- 
tries that  might  have  turned  the  wilder- 
ness into  smiling  fields ;  if  that  trade  was 
the  means  of  arming  against  the  colony  a 
legion  of  treacherous  and  pitiless  foes  ;  if 
intendants  and  treasurers  embezzled  the 
funds  that  should  have  maintained  garri- 
sons ;  and  if  the  foolish  policy  of  the 
home  government  so  fettered  the  gov- 
ernor that  he  could  only  look  on  these 
dangers  and  villanies,  helpless  to  over- 
come them,  —  what  was  to  prevent  the 
sure  catastrophe  ? 

The  catastrophe  was  of  France's  own 

*  This  point  is  argued  forcibly  by  Voltaire  in  hit 
•tory,  "L'lug^nu." 
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seeking.  Eager  to  carry  out  her  great 
plan,  she  had  sought  to  complete  the  cor- 
don of  forts  from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans, 
and  to  harass  and,  if  possible,  destroy 
every  English  settlement,  although  the 
continent  had  ample  room  for  colonies 
from  all  nations.  By  the  employment  of 
her  savage  allies  in  midnight  murder  and 
arson,  she  had  invited  retaliation  and 
courted  the  combination  that  was  to  be 
the  ruin  of  her  projects.  Virginia  and  the 
middle  States  longed  to  avenge  the  defeat 
of  Braddock  and  the  destruction  of  their 
frontier  settlements,  and  to  secure  the 
fort  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio.  New 
England,  long  patient  under  outrages  done 
at  the  bidding  of  French  officers  and 
priests,  gladly  laid  siege  to  Louisburg  and 
menaced  Quebec.  Even  then,  if  the  min- 
istry at  Versailles  had  possessed  any  fore- 
sight, or  had  the  least  notion  of  the  future 
power  and  wealth  of  the  western  conti- 
nent, the  worst  danger  might  have  been 
averted,  and  France  might  have  retained 
the  grandest  appanage  of  her  crown.  But 
France  was  in  the  thick  of  the  struggle 
with  the  invincible  Frederick,  and  thought 
more  of  her  barren  prestige  among  Euro- 
pean powers  than  of  her  mighty  posses- 
sion across  the  Atlantic  She  could  send 
a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  to  fight  the 
battles  of  Maria  Theresa,  but  grudged 
five  thousand  for  the  defence  of  Canada 
against  its  gathering  foes.  At  last,  when 
she  had  seen  her  allies,  the  Hurons  and 
other  converted  Indians,  all  butchered  or 
scattered  by  the  Iroquois;  when  she  had 
lost  Fort  Duguesne,  the  key  of  the  Ohio 
valley,  and  u>rt  after  fort  on  the  great 
lakes;  when  Louisburg  had  fallen,  and 
Acadia  was  devastated  and  ruthlessly  de- 
populated as  a  punishment  for  the  mis- 
deeds instigated  by  her  emissaries  —  then 
came  the  final,  the  irremediable  blow,  the 
taking  of  Quebec  by  Wolfe,  and  the  scep- 
tre of  the  western  world  passed  forever 
from  her  incompetent  hand.  The  results 
of  nearly  two  centuries'  labor,  the  toil  of 
navigators  and  explorers,  the  heroism  of 
great  soldiers,  the  devotion  of  priests,  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  brave  men,  had  all 
been  in  vain.  In  the  shame  and  rage  of 
defeat,  France  had  only  the  poor  and 
tardv  consolation  of  imprisoning  the  chief 
of  the  infamous  plunderers  that  had  done 
their  part  in  effecting  the  ruin  of  the  col- 
ony. 

The  humiliation  of  France  at  this  crisis 
was  not  complete  without  the  surrender  of 
her  possessions  in  India,  and  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  sway  of  Great  Britain 
over  that  vast  peninsula.    For  the  doubt* 
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ful  and  costly  glory  of  a  long  war  on  the 
Continent  she  liad  lost  her  share  in  two 
great  empires. 

There  remained  the  French  colony  of 
Louisiana,  including  not  only  the  present 
state  of  that  name,  but  a  vast  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  This  was 
sold  to  the  United  States  by  the  emperor 
Napoleon  I.,  and  the  French  population  is 
now  relatively  diminishing. 

Canada  after  the  conquest  was  rapidly 
filled  up  by  emigrants  from  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  French  part  of  its  people  has 
hardly  held  its  ground.*  The  mills  of 
New  Enq;land  are  now  largely  worked  by 
Canadian  French,  who  are  displacing  the 
Irish,  who  had  displaced  native  workers. 
Excepting  in  geographical  names  and  in 
history,  France  is  destined  to  disappear 
from  the  western  continent. 

Every  reader  of  history  knows  that  the 
fall  of  the  French  power  in  Canada  natu- 
rally led  to  the  independence  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies,  declared  sixteen  years  later. 
If  France  had  been  victorious,  and  had 
been  firmly  planted  on  their  northern  bor- 
der, the  colonies  would  not  have  thought 
of  separation  from  the  British  crown; 
but,  having  no  further  apprehensions  from 
without,  they  could  freely  consult  their 
own  political  interests.  During  the  Seven 
Years'  War  the  colonial  militia  had  been 
under  British  generals,  learning  the  disci- 
pline and  art  of  war.  The  number  of  men 
drawn  from  the  colonies,  particularly  from 
those  of  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Virginia,  was  very  large  ;  at  one  lime  one 
in  eight  of  military  age  in  Massachusetts, 
and  one  in  five  or  four  in  New  Hampshire, 
were  in  service.  Massachusetts,  too,  bore 
the  cost  of  the  expeditions  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Phips,  a  burden  probably  as  great  in 
proportion  to  her  resources  as  her  share 
in  the  expense  of  the  late  Civil  War.  It 
was  an  exhausting,  costly,  and  thorough 
school  of  arms,  conducted  by  the  British 
ministry  and  its  military  officers,  and  it 
led  to  important  consequences.  The 
home  government  had  not  sought  to  ham- 
per the  colonies  by  religious  tests  or  feudal 
tenures,  and,  except  in  restricting  certain 
manufactures,  its  policy,  on  the  whole, 
had  been  just  and  liberal;  still,  few  states- 
men had  foreseen  the  rising  power,  or 
taken  into  account  the  free  spirit  of  a  peo- 
ple educated  by  adversity,  and  impatient 


•  The  statement  that  '*  the  French  part  of  its  people 
has  hardly  held  its  ground"  in  Canada,  refers  to  the 
Di^mininn  as  a  •ajhoU ;  it  is  not  true  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  bv  iti^clf.  There  the  French  are  increasinj;,  on 
account  of  having  large  families,  at  a  rate  far  beyond 
that  of  the  British. 
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of  control  from  without.  Had  the  min]^ 
try  forborne  from  interfering  with  local 
industries,  left  them  free  to  set  up  foun- 
dries, factories,  and  shops,  forborne  to  tax 
them  without  their  consent,  and  given 
them  representation  in  Parliament,  tbe 
separation  might  have  been  long  delayed. 
If  any  one  could  have  proposed  a  fair 
scheme  of  federation,  the  British  Empire 
might  have  been  the  one  colossal  power 
of  the  world ;  but  federation  was  not  one 
of  the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  centunr, 
least  of  all  in  the  mind  o? George  III.  At 
that  time  a  colony  was  a  dependency,  to 
be  governed  by  the  royal  pleasure,  and 
colonists  were  distant  people,  with  no 
share  in  Magna  Charta,  who  would  never 
absurdly  think  of  intellectual  or  political 
eouality  with  the  mother  country.  With 
a  lesson  of  history  in  mind,  it  will  be  in- 
teresting hereafter  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  theories  in  the  relations 
of  Great  Britain  with  such  gigantic  and 
widely  separated  dependencies  as  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It 
will  be  momentous  to  be  assured  that  the 
connections  are  at  once  firm  and  elastiCf 
or  that  some  happy  equilibrium  of  fbrcei 
may  maintain  a  planetary  harmony. 

Parkman's  works  fulfil  one  condition 
indispensable  for  success ;  they  are  always 
attractive,  often  brilliant,  and  have  a  cofr 
tinuity  of  interest  that  holds  the  reader  as 
under  the  spell  of  a  great  historical  novcL 
In  fact,  the  sustained  and  growing  attra^ 
tion  of  the  series  is  irresistible.  The 
reader  sees  that  the  author  has  made  tbe 
amplest  and  most  thorough  preparatioBib 
and  writes  from  full  knowledge ;  yet  the 
narrative  is  clear  of  all  tedious  detadl!* 
and  the  foot-notes  indicate  the  soaroeiL 
After  observing  the  abundant  citatiOMi 
one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  library  of  printed 
that  have  been  drawn  upon,  no  leu 

seventy  large  folios  of  MSS.  have  1 

accumulated  by  the  author.  But  the  cUcf 
merit,  next  after  historical  accuracy,  is  la 
having  so  distilled  all  the  coatemporaiT 
memoirs  and  relations  as  to  give  their 
essence  in  a  spirited  and  effective  wM. 
The  series  of  works  covers  a  bread  fiad 
and  a  long  space  of  time,  but  the  transit  li 
made  with  pleasure,  and  at  the  end  one 
is  able  to  recall  all  its  striking  incidenti 
like  the  memory  of  a  gallery  of  pictnnii 
Parkman*s  nature  is  nervous  and  enc^ 
getic,  and  his  style  has  a  quality  that  docs 
not  invite  repose ;  still,  it  is  dimcult  to  see 
how  the  statelv  movement  of  certain  great 
histories  could  have  been  followed  in  t^ei^ 
ing  of  life  among  the  Indians,  or  of 
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that  were  so  unexpected  and  often  so 
thrilling  and  trajjic.  His  use  of  language 
is  naturally  forcible  and  often  picturesque, 
but  evidently  he  has  not  attended  to  verbal 
nicety,  or  cared  to  attain  to  the  serenity 
which  characterizes  writers  like  Prescott ; 
he  is  too  fervid  in  temper  and  too  strong 
in  conviction  for  that,  and  he  indulges  in 
emphasis  like  an  impassioned  story-teller. 
Doubtless,  there  are  many  sentences  which 
a  severer  taste  would  have  dictated  in 
more  simple  language,  but  even  a  critical 
reader  will  bear  with  the  occasional  stress 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  effect,  and  of 
the  many  passages  that  are  powerful  and 
memorable. 

Readers  will  notice  the  many  graphic 
pictures  of  scenery  in  these  books.  The 
author  is  at  home  in  aboriginal  woods,  by 
the  banks  of  rivers,  among  lonely  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  shores  of  sylvan  lakes. 
He  seems  to  know  every  tree  and  bush, 
every  wild  animal,  fish,  and  bird.  The 
scenes  he  sketches  have  the  power  of 
truth,  and  wc  feel  sure,  as  we  read,  that 
so  bloomed  the  wild  flower  as  he  passed, 
so  spread  its  boughs  the  tree,  so  lay  in 
coils  of  light  the  river,  so  sang  or  poised 
in  air  the  bird.  With  most  writers,  even 
with  those  who  appear  to  love  nature,  their 
descriptions  have  only  a  general  truth; 
their  landscapes  are  the  conventionalized 
sentiment  of  nature;  while  in  the  pages 
of  l^arkman  we  are  impressed  by  a  vivid- 
ness in  form  and  color  which  could  only 
come  from  long  and  affectionate  familiar- 
ity. The  trees,  shrubs,  grass,  and  living 
creatures  are  all  individualized,  so  that  in 
mass  and  in  detail  they  seem  to  have  been 
photographed.  This  faculty  gives  a  sin- 
gular charm  to-  many  of  the  recorded 
adventures,  especially  when  the  author 
sketches  the  splendid  figures  of  the  Indi- 
ans —  with  bodies  and  limbs  of  Greeks  in 
bronze  —  their  celerity  of  movement,  their 
startling  ornaments  and  equipment.  In 
fact,  this  faculty,  born  of  the  all-observing 
eye,  inspires  us  with  confidence  in  every 
situation.  We  identify  ourselves  with  the 
observer  and  narrator.  We  see  and  hear 
with  him,  and  at  the  close  we  seem  to 
have  ourselves  passed  through  the  events 
and  scenes,  and  to  think  of  them  as  of  our 
own  experience, 

Parkman  appears  generous  as  well  as 
just  in  his  estimate  of  French  explorers 
and  pioneers.  His  accounts  of  La  Salle 
and  his  lieutenant  Henri  di  Tonty,  of 
Cartier  and  Champlain,  of  Bouquet,  the 
gallant  French  Swiss  officer,  and  of  Count 
Frontenac,  governor  of  Quebec,  may  be 
instanced  as  admirable  pieces  of  historical 
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portraiture.  He  is  as  fair  to  Montcalm  as 
to  Wolfe.  He  does  justice  to  the  bravery 
and  self-devotion  of  the  Jesuits.  If  there 
is  a  trait  of  noble  character  he  is  zealous 
to  exhibit  it.  But  with  the  system  on 
which  the  French  colony  was  established 
he  has  no  sympathy ;  as  against  royalty, 
feudalitv,  and  privilege  he  is  a  New  En- 
gland democrat ;  as  against  Papal  pre- 
tensions and  Jesuitic  intrigues  he  is  a 
liberal-minded  Protestant.  But  when  he 
refers  to  the  New  England  colonies,  and 
to  their  sacrifices  and  virtues,  he  is  not  a 
blind  adulator,  for  he  freely  admits  their 
faults  and  criticises  their  errors, 

A  multitude  of  stirring  and  important 
events  come  to  mind  in  re-reading  these 
volumes.  One  that  stands  out  most  viv- 
idly is  the  massacre  of  the  French  Hu- 
guenots in  Florida  by  Menendez,  followed 
by  the  stern  vengeance  of  Dominick  de 
Gourgues.  The  Spanish  fort  at  St.  Au- 
gustine, the  sand-hills  around  that  old 
town,  and  the  long  white  shore  of  Anas- 
tasia  Island  opposite  —  as  well  as  the 
remains  of  the  French  fort  in  Carolina  — 
have  had  for  the  present  writer  a  deep 
and  melancholy  interest  since  Parkman*s 
thrilling  account  of  those  tragedies  was 
published.  From  that  early  time  down  to 
the  planting  of  the  cross  of  St.  George 
on  the  rock  of  Quebec  what  a  succession 
of  picturesque  figures  appeared  on  the 
shifting  scene!  Pioneers,  sailors,  sol- 
diers, priests,  governors,  with  dreams  of 
empire  and  viceregal  state,  representa- 
tives of  the  haute  noblesse^  peasants,  cou- 
reurs  du  bois,  hunters  and  trappers,  wily 
traders,  seigneurs  like  De  Saint  Castin, 
and  patriarchs  like  Sir  William  Johnson, 
surrounded  by  dusky  Hagars  in  their  syl- 
van harems,  thick-witted  parvenus  like 
Sir  William  Phips,  grave  young  leaders 
like  Washington,  with  destiny  in  their 
calm  eyes,  dark  and  powerful  Napoleons 
of  the  woods  like  Pontiac,  Evangelines  of 
ruined  hapless  Acadia,  and  heroes  like 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  whose  fame  is 
united  forever! 

Comment  upon  the  separate  volumes 
would  lead  us  too  far.  It  is  enough  to  in- 
dicate their  quality,  and  the  importance 
of  the  subject  for  all  readers  of  English. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  thoroughness 
with  which  Parkman  has  done  his  work 
renders  it  quite  unlikely  that  any  later 
historian  will  supplant  him.  His  works 
have  a  solid  foundation,  and  will  endure, 
something  which  cannot  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  his- 
tories written  in  the  United  States. 

Parkman  is  rather  above  middle  height, 
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slender  and  sinewy,  with  a  thin  but  agree- 
able and  thoua:htful  face,  and  engaging 
manners.  He  lives  in  summer  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  where 
he  is  noted  as  a  successful  cultivator  of 
roses,  a  taste  which  he  shares  with  the 
venerable  Bancroft.  In  winter  he  lives  in 
Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  on  what  is  known 
as  Beacon  Hill,  near  the  beautiful  Com- 
mon, and  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
house  once  occupied  by  Prescott.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  Bancroft  once 
lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  Common, 
and  that  Motley  also  lived  on  Beacon 
Hill ;  so  that  the  four  leading  American 
historians  were  residents  of  the  same  part 
of  one  city,  and  were  virtually  neighbors. 

F.  H.  Underwood. 
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I. 

He  was  a  man  approaching  sixty,  but  in 
perfect  health,  and  with  no  painful  phys- 
ical reminders  that  he  had  already  accom- 
plished the  greater  part  of  life's  journey. 
He  was  a  successful  man,  who  had  at- 
tained at  a  comparatively  early  age  the 
heights  of  his  profession,  and  gained  a 
name  for  himself.  No  painter  in  England 
was  better  or  more  favorably  known.  He 
had  never  been  emphatically  the  fashion, 
or  made  one  of  those  great  "hits  "  which 
are  far  from  being  invariably  any  test  of 
genius  ;  but  his  pictures  had  always  been 
looked  for  with  pleasure,  and  attracted  a 
large  and  very  even  share  of  popular  ap- 
probation. From  year  to  year,  for  what 
was  really  a  very  long  time,  though  in  his 
good  health  and  cheerful  occupation  the 
progress  of  time  had  never  forced  itself 
upon  him  unduly,  he  had  gone  on  doing 
very  well,  petting  both  praise  and  pudding 
—  good  prices,  constant  commissions,  and 
a  great  deal  of  agreeable  applause.  A 
course  of  gentle  uninterrupted  success  of 
this  description  has  a  curiously  tranquilliz- 
ing effect  upon  the  mind.  It  did  not  seem 
to  Mr.  Sandlord,  or  his  wife,  or  any  of  his 
belongings,  that  it  could  ever  fail.  His 
income  was  more  like  an  official  income, 
coming  in  at  slightly  irregular  intervals, 
and  with  variations  of  amount,  but  won- 
derfully equal  at  the  year's  end,  than  the 
precarious  revenues  of  an  artist.  And 
this  fact  lulled  him  into  security  in  respect 
to  his  pecuniary  means.  He  had  a  very 
pleasant,  ample,  a^jreeable  life — a  pretty 
and  comfortable  house,  full  of  desirable 


things;  a  pleasant,  gaj»  not  veiy  profit- 
able, but  pleasant  family ;  and  the  agree- 
able atmosphere  of  applause  and  public 
interest  which  gave  a  touch  of  perfectkm 
to  all  the  other  good  things.  He  had  the 
consciousness  of  being  pointed  out  in  the 
largest  assembly  as  somebody  worth  look* 
ing  at :  **  That's  Sandford,  vou  know,  the 
painter."  He  did  not  dislike  it  himself 
and  Mrs.  Sandford  liked  it  very  mudL 
Altogether  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find  a  more  pleasant  and  delightful  career. 
His  wife  had  been  the  truest  companion 
and  helpmeet  of  all  his  early  life.  She 
had  made  their  small  means  do  in  the 
beginning  when  monev  was  not  plentiful. 
She  had  managed  to  cfo  him  credit  in  all 
the  many  appearances  in  society  which  a 
rising  painter  finds  to  his  advantage,  while 
still  spending  very  little  on  herself  or  her 
dress.  She  had  kept  all  |oing,  and  saved 
him  from  a  thousand  anxieties  and  cares. 
She  had  sat  to  him  when  models  proved 
^pxpensive  so  often  that  it  was  a  conmoa 
joke  to  say  that  some  reflection  of  MnL 
Sandford's  face  was  in  all  his  pictnres» 
from  Joan  of  Arc  to  St  Cecilia.  Nov 
that  the  children  were  grown  up,  perha^ 
the  parents  were  a  little  less  together  than 
of  old.  She  had  her  daughters  to  look 
after,  who  were  asked  out  a  great  deal, 
and  very  anxious  to  be  fashionable  and  to 
keep  up  with  their  fine  friends.  The  t«o 
grown-up  girls  were  both  pretty,  animated, 
and  pleasant  creatures,  full  of  the  chatter 
of  society,  yet  also  full  of  better  thiogii 
There  were  also  two  |;rown-up  sons ;  OM 
a  young  barrister,  briefless,  and  fond  of 
society  too ;  the  other  one  of  those  agree* 
able  do-nothings  who  are  more  prevalert 
nowadays  than  ever  before,  a  very  clever 
fellow,  who  had  Just  not  succe^ed  as  he 
ought  at  the  university  or  elsewhere,  iMt 
had  plenty  of  brains  for  anything,  andoilf 
wanted  the  opportunity  to  distinguish  hi» 
self.  They  were  all  full  of  faculty,  both 
boys  and  girls,  but  all  took  a  good  deel 
out  of  the  family  stores  without  bringim 
anything  in-.  Ever  since  these  cbUovi 
grew  up  the  family  life  had  been  oa  a 
very  easy,  ample  scale.  There  was  never 
any  appearance  of  want  of  money,  nor  «■§ 
the  question  ever  discussed  with  the 
voun^  ones,  who  had  really  no  way  of 
knowing  that  there  was  anything  prectfi* 
ous  in  that  well-established  famify  incoai 
which  provided  them  with  everything  they 
could  desire.  Sometimes,  indeed,  MnL 
Sandford  would  shake  her  head  aind  d^ 
clare  that  she  "  could  notaifiEord  '*  soolepe^ 
ticular  luxury.  **0h,  nonsense,  mammal" 
the  girls  would  say,  while  Harry 
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add,  "  That's  mother's  rdle^  we  all  know. 
If  she  did  not  say  so  she  would  not  be 
acting  up  to  her  part."  They  took  it  in 
this  way,  with  the'  same,  or  perhaps  even  a 
greater  composure  than  if  Mr.  Sandford's 
revenues  had  been  drawn  from  the  three 
per  cents. 

It  was  only  after  this  position  had  been 
attained  that  any  anxieties  arose.  At 
first  it  had  seemed  quite  certain  that  Jack 
would  speedily  distinguish  himself  at  the 
bar,  and  become  lord  chancellor  in  course 
of  time  :  and  that  something  would  turn 
up  for  Harry  —  most  likely  a  government 
appointment,  which  so  well  known  a  man 
as  his  father  had  a  right  to  expect.  And 
Mrs.  Sandford,  with  a  sigh,  had  looked 
forward  with  certainty  to  the  early  mar- 
riage of  her  girls.  But  some  years  had 
now  passed  since  Ada,  who  was  the 
youngest,  had  been  introduced,  and  as 
yet  nothing  of  that  kind  has  happened. 
Harry  was  pleasantly  about  the  world,  a 
great  help  in  accompanying  his  sisters 
when  Mes.  Sandford  did  not  want  to  go 
out,  but  no  appointment  had  fallen  in  his 
way  ;  and  the  briefs  which  Jack  had  pro- 
cured were  very  few  and  very  trifling. 
Things  went  on  very  pleasantly  all  the 
same.  The  young  people  enjoyed  them- 
selves very  much  —  they  were  asked 
everywhere.  Lizzie,  who  nad  a  beautiful 
voice,  was  an  acquisition  wherever  she 
went,  and  helped  her  sister  and  her  broth- 
ers on,  who  could  all  make  themselves 
agreeable.  The  life  of  the  household 
flowed  on  in  the  pleasantest  way  imagin- 
able; everything  was  bright,  delightful, 
easy.  Mrs.  Sandford  was  so  good  a  man- 
ager that  all  domestic  arrangements  went 
as  on  velvet.  She  was  never  put  out  if 
two  or  three  people  appeared  unexpect- 
edly to  luuch.  An  impromptu  dinner 
party  even,  though  it  might  disturb  cook, 
never  disturbed  mamma.  There  was  no 
extravagance,  but  everything  delightfully 
liberal  and  full.  The  first  vague  uneasi- 
ness that  crept  into  the  atmosphere  was 
about  the  boys.  It  was  Mrs.  Sandford 
herself  who  began  this.  "  Did  you  speak 
to  Lord  Okeham  about  Harry  ?  she  said 
to  her  husband  one  day,  when  she  had 
been  particularly  elated  by  the  appearance 
of  that  nobleman  at  her  tea-table.  He 
had  come  to  look  at  a  picture,  and  he  was 
very  willing  afterwards,  it  appeared,  to 
come  into  the  drawing-room  to  tea. 

**  How  could  I  ?  I  scarcely  know  him. 
It  is  difficult  enough  to  ask  a  friend  —  but 
a  man  I  have  only  seen  twice " 

**  Your  money  or  your  life,"  said  Harry, 
with  a  laugh.     He  was  himself  quite  tran- 


quil about  his  appointment,  never  doubt- 
ing that  some  day  it  would  turn  up. 

**  It  is  easier  to  ask  a  stranger  than  a 
friend,"  said  Mrs.  Sandford.  "It  is  like 
trading  on  friendship  with  a  man  you 
know ;  but  this  man's  nothing  but  a  patron, 
or  an  admirer.  I  should  have  asked  him 
like  —  1  mean  at  once." 

"  Mother  was  going  to  say  like  a  shot  — 
she  is  getting  dreadfully  slangy,  worse 
than  any  of  us.  Let's  hope  old  Okeham 
will  come  back ;  there's  not  much  time 
lost,"  said  the  cheerful  youth. 

•*  When  your  father  was  your  age  he  was 
making  a  good  deal  of  money.  We  were 
beginning  to  see  our  way,  said  Mrs. 
Sandford,  shaking  her  head. 

"What  an  awfully  imprudent  pair  you 
must  have  been  to  marry  so  early ! "  cried 
Jack. 

"  I  wonder  what  you  would  say  to  us  if 
we  suggested  anything  of  the  kind  ?  "  said 
Miss  Ada,  who  had  made  herself  very 
agreeable  to  Lord  Okeham. 

"  A  poor  painter!  "  said  Lizzie,  with  a 
tone  in  her  voice  which  her  mother  under- 
stood—  for,  indeed,  Mrs.  Sandford  did 
not  at  all  encourage  the  attentions  of  poor 
painters,  having  still  that  early  certainty 
of  great  matches  in  her  mind. 

The  young  people  were  quite  fond  of 
their  parents,  very  proud  of  their  father, 
dutiful  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the 
traditions  of  their  generation,  but  naturally 
were  of  opinion  that  fathers  and  mothers 
were  slightly  antiquated,  and  did  not  pos- 
sess the  last  lights. 

**  The  young  ones  are  too  many  for  you, 
Mary,"  said  Mr.  Sandford  ;  but  ne  added, 
"  It's  true  what  your  mother  says ;  you 
oughtn't  to  be  about  as  much  as  you  are, 
doing  nothing.  You  ought  to  grind  as 
long  as  you're  young " 

♦*  At  what, sir?"  said  Harry,  with  mock 
reverence.  Mr.  Sandford  did  not  reply, 
for  indeed  he  could  not.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing an  answer  he  went  back  to  the  studio, 
which  indeed  he  had  begun  to  find  a 
pleasant  refuge  in  the  midst  of  all  the  flow 
of  youthful  talk  and  laughter,  which  was 
not  of  the  kind  he  had  been  used  to  in  his 
youth.  Young  artists,  those  poor  painters 
whom  Mrs.  Sandford  held  at  arm's  length, 
are  not  perhaps  much  more  sensible  than 
other  young  men,  but  they  have  at  least  a 
subject  on  which  any  amount  of  talk  is 
possible,  and  which  their  elders  can  un- 
derstand. Mr.  Sandford  was  proud  of  his 
children,  and  loved  them  dearly.  Their 
education,  he  believed,  was  much  better 
than  his  own,  and  thev  knew  a  great  deal 
more  on  general  subjects  than  he  did. 
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But  their  jargon  was  not  his  jargon,  and 
though  it  seemed  very  clever  and  know- 
inc[,  and  even  amusing  for  a  while,  it  soon 
palled  upon  him  He  went  back  to  his 
studio  and  to  the  picture  he  was  painting, 
for  the  daylight  was  still  good.  It  was  the 
largest  of  his  Academy  pictures,  and 
nearly  finished.  It  occurred  to  him  as  he 
stood  looking  at  it  critically  from  a  dis- 
tance, with  his  head  on  one  side  and  his 
hand  shading  now  one  part  now  another, 
that  Lord  Okeham,  though  very  compli- 
mentary, had  not  said  anything  about  a 
desire  to  possess  in  his  small  collection  a 
specimen  of  such  a  well-known  master 

as He  remembered,  now,  that  it  was 

with  this  desire  that  his  lordship  had 
been  supposed  to  be  coming.  Daniells, 
the  picture-dealer,  had  said  as  much.  **  He 
wants  to  come  and  see  what  you've  got  on 
the  stocks.  Tell  you  w*at,  old  man,  'e's 
as  rich  as  Crcssus.  Lay  it  on  thick,  *e 
won*t  mind  — give  you  two  thou'  as  easy 
as  five  'undred."  This  was  what,  with  his 
usual  elegant  familiarity,  Mr.  Daniells 
had  said.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Sandford, 
with  a  curious  little  pang  of  surprise,  that 
Lord  Okeham  had  not  said  a  word  on  the 
subject.  He  had  admired  everything,  he 
had  lingered  upon  some  of  the  smaller 
sketches,  making  little  remarks  in  the  way 
of  criticism  now  and  then  which  the 
painter  recognized  as  very  judicious,  but 
he  had  not  said  a  word  about  enriching  his 
collection  with  a  specimen,  etc.  The  sur- 
prise with  which  Mr.  Sandford  noticed 
this  had  a  sort  of  sting  in  it  —  a  prick  like 
the  barb  of  a  fish-hook,  like  the  thorn 
upon  a  rose.  He  did  not  at  the  moment 
exactly  perceive  why  he  should  have  felt 
it  so.  After  a  little  while,  indeed,  he  be- 
gan to  smile  at  the  idea  that  it  was  from 
Okeham  that  this  sting  came.  What  did 
one  man's  favor,  even  though  that  man 
was  a  cabinet  minister,  matter  to  him  ?  It 
was  nut  that,  it  was  the  discussion  that 
followed  which  had  left  him  with  a  prick 
of  disquiet,  a  tingling  spot  in  his  mind. 
He  must,  he  felt,  speak  to  some  one  about 
Harry  —  not  Lord  Okeham,  whom  he  did 
not  know,  who  had  evidently  changed  his 
mind  about  that  specimen  of  so  well- 
known,  etc.  He  would  not  dream  of  say- 
ing anything  to  him,  a  man  not  sympa- 
thetic, a  stranger  whom,  though  he  might 
offer  him  a  cup  of  tea,  he  did  not  really 
know ;  but  it  was  very  clear  that  Harry 
ought  to  have  something  to  do. 

So  ought  Jack.  Jack  had  a  profession, 
but  did  not  make  much  by  it.  He  had  de- 
termined that  his  sons  should  not  be  art- 
ists like  himself  —  that  they  should  have 


no  precarious  career,  dependent  on  the 
favor  of  picture-dealers  and  patrons,  not- 
withstanding that  he  himself  had  done 
very  well  in  that  way.  He  had  always  re- 
solved from  the  beginning  to  give  them 
every  advantage.  Mr.  Sandford  recalled 
to  mind  that  a  few  years  ago  he  had  been 
very  strenuous  on  this  point,  talking  of  the 
duty  of  giving  his  children  the  very  best 
education,  which  was  the  best  thing  any 
father  could  do  for  his  children.  He  had 
been  very  confident  indeed  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  now  he  paused  and  rubbed  his  chin 
meditatively  with  his  mahlstick.  Was  it 
possible  that  he  was  not  quite  so  sore 
now?  He  shook  himself  free  from  this 
troublesome  coil  of  thought,  and  made  np 
his  mind  that  he  must  make  an  effort  aboot 
Harry.  Then  he  put  down  his  pencils  and 
went  out  for  his  afternoon  walk. 

In  earlier  days  Mrs.  Sandford  would 
have  come  into  the  studio ;  she  would  have 
talked  Lord  Okeham  over ;  she  would  have 
said,  ''  Oh,  he  did  not  like  that  forest  bit, 
didn^t  he?  Upon  my  word  I  1. suppose 
my  lord  thinks  he  is  a  judge  1 " 

"  What  he  said  was  reasonable  enough. 
He  does  know  something  about  it.  I  told 
you  myself  1  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
balance  of  color.  The  shadow's  too  dark. 
The  middle  distance  —  " 

**0h,  Edward,  don't  talk  nonsense  — 
that's  just  like  you -^you're  so  ridicn- 
lously  modest.  If  the  cook  were  to  oone 
in  one  morninj^  and  tell  you  she  thoodit 
your  composition  bad,  you  would  say  she 
approached  the  picture  without  any  bisBa 
and  probably  what  she  said  was  quite '~' 
Come  out  for  a  walk." 

This,  be  it  clearly  understood, 
imaginary  conversation.  It  did  not  ttlkt 
place  for  the  excellent  reason  that  MiSi 
Sandford  was  in  the  drawing-room,  sidl- 
ing at  the  witticisms  of  her  young  ooa^ 
and  saying  at  intervals,  "  0>me,  oooc^ 
Lizzie ! "  and  "  Don't  be  so  satirical,  Jadb* 
They  were  not  nearly  such  good  oompUT 
as  her  husband,  nor  did  they  want  her  bat 
so  much,  but  she  thought  they  did,  aid 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  be  there.  So  Mr* 
Sandford,  who  did  not  think  of  it  at  all  ai 
a  grievance,  but  only  as  a  natural  neccs* 
sity,  had  nothing  but  an  imaginary  talk 
which  did  not  relieve  him  much,  ana  west 
out  for  his  walk  by  himself. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  date  abaohitdf 
from  that  day  a  slight  change  that  begpi 
to  work  in  him  —  but  it  did  come  onabMt 
this  time;  and  that  was  an  anxiety  that  At 
boys  should  get  on  and  begin  their  life^ 
work  in  earnest  which  had  not  affected  Ub 
before.    He  had  been  too  busy  to  thiflk 
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much  except  about  his  work  so  long  as 
the  young  ones  were  well ;  and  the  period 
at  which  the  young  ones  become  men  and 
women  is  not  always  easy  for  a  father  to 
discern  so  long  as  they  are  all  under  his 
roof  as  in  their  childish  days.  He,  too, 
had  let  things  flow  along  in  the  well-being 
of  the  time  without  pausing  to  inquire 
how  long  it  was  to  last,  or  what  was  to 
come  of  it.  A  man  of  sixty  who  is  in 
perfectly  good  health  does  not  feel  himself 
to  be  old  though  he  may  be  so,  nor  think 
it  necessary  to  consider  the  approaching 
end  of  his  career.  Something,  however, 
aroused  him  now  about  these  boys.  He 
got  a  little  irritable  when  he  saw  Harry 
about,  playing  tennis  with  the  girls,  some- 
times spending  the  whole  day  in  flannels. 
*'  Why  can't  he  do  something.'*"  he  said 
to  his  wife. 

*'  Dear  Edward,"  said  Mrs.  Sandford, 
"what  can  the  poor  boy  do?  He  is  only 
too  anxious  to  do  something.  He  is  al- 
ways talking  to  me  about  it.  If  only  Lord 
Okeham  or  some  one  would  get  a  post  tor 
him.  Is  there  no  one  you  can  speak  to 
about  poor  Harry  ?  " 

This  was  turning  the  tables  upon  Har- 
ry's father,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  very 
slow  to  ask  favors  and  did  not  like  it  at 
all.  He  did  speak,  however  —  not  to 
Lord  Okeham,  but  to  an  inferior  poten- 
tate, and  was  told  that  all  the  lists  were 
full,  although  everybody  would  be  de- 
lighted, of  course,  to  serve  him  if  possi- 
ble ;  and  nothing  came  of  that.  Then 
there  was  Jack.  The  young  man  came  in 
to  dinner  one  day  in  the  highest  spirits. 
He  had  got  a  brief  —  a  real  orief  —  a  cu- 
riosity which  he  regarded  with  a  jocular 
admiration.  "  I  shall  be  a  rich  man  in  no 
time,"  he  said. 

"How  much  is  your  fee?"  asked  one 
of  the  girls.  "You  must  take  us  some- 
where with  it.  Jack." 

"  It  is  two  guineas,"  Jack  said,  and  then 
there  was  a  general  burst  of  laughter  — 
that  laughter  young  and  fresh  which  is 
sweet  to  the  ears  of  fathers  and  moth- 
ers. 

"That's  majestic,"  Harry  said;  "lend 
us  something,  old  fellow,  for  luck,"  and 
they  all  laughed  again.  They  thought  it 
a  capital  joke  that  Jack  should  earn  two 
guineas  in  six  months.  It  did  not  hurt 
him  or  any  of  them;  he  had  everything 
he  wanted  as  if  he  had  been  earning  hun- 
dreds. But  Mr.  Sandford  did  not  laugh. 
This  time  it  vexed  and  disturbed  him  to 
hear  all  the  cheerful  banter  and  talk  about 
Jack's  two  guineas. 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  laugh,"  he  said  to 
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his  wife  afterwards,  "  but  Iiow  is  he  ever 
to  live  upon  that?  " 

"  Dear  Edward,  it's  not  like  you  to  take 
their  fun  in  earnest,"  said  tne  mother. 
"The  poor  boy  has  such  spirits  —  and 
then  it's  always  a  beginning." 

"  I  am  afraid  his  spirits  are  too  good. 
If  he  would  only  take  life  a  little  more 
seriously " 

"  Why  should  he  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Sandford, 
taking  nigh  ground;  "it  is  his  happiest 
time.  If  ne  wanted  to  marry  and  set  up 
for  himself  it  might  be  dinerent.  But 
they  have  no  cares  —  as  yet.  We  ought 
to  be  thankful  they  are  all  so  happy  at 
home.  Few  young  men  love  their  home 
like  our  boys.  We  ought  to  be  very 
thankful,"  she  repeated  with  a  devout  loot 
upon  her  upturned  face.  It  took  the  words 
out  of  his  mouth.  He  could  not  say  any 
more. 

But  he  kept  on  thinking.  The  time  was 
passing  away  with  great  rapidity  —  far 
more  quickly  than  it  had  ever  done.  Sun- 
day trod  on  the  heels  of  Sunday,  and  the 
months  jostled  each  other  as  they  flew 
along.  Presently  it  was  Jack's  birthday, 
and  there  was  a  dance  and  a  great  deal  of 
affectionate  pleasure ;  but  when  Mr.  Sand- 
ford remembered  how  old  the  boy  was,  it 
gave  him  a  start  which  none  of  the  others 
felt.  At  that  age  he  himself  had  been 
Jack's  father,  he  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  reputation  and  was  a  rising  man. 
If  they  did  not  live  at  home  and  had  not 
everything  provided  for  them,  what  would 
become  of  these  boys?  It  gave  him  a 
sort  of  panic  to  thinlc  of  it.  In  the  very 
midst  of  the  dance,  when  he  was  himself 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  little  knot  of 
respectable  fathers  watching  the  young 
ones  enjoying  themselves,  this  thought 
overtook  him  and  made  him  shiver. 

"Getting  on,  I  hear,  very  well  at  the 
bar,"  one  of  the  gentlemen  said. 

"  He  is  not  making  very  much  money 
as  yet,"  replied  Mr.  Sandford. 

"Oh,  nobodv  does  that  —  at  first,  at 
least ;  but  so  long  as  he  has  you  to  fall 
back  upon,"  this  good-natured  friend  said 
with  a  nod  of  his  head. 

Mr.  Sandford  could  not  make  any  reply. 
He  kept  saying  to  himself,  "Two  guineas 
—  two  guineas  —  he  could  not  live  very 
long  on  that."  And  Harry  had  not  even 
two  guineas.  It  fretted  him  to  have  this 
thought  come  back  at  all  manner  of  un- 
likely times.  He  did  not  seem  able  to 
shake  it  off.  And  Mrs.  Sandford  was  al- 
ways on  the  defensive,  seeing  this  thought 
in  his  eyes,  and  making  responses  to  it, 
speaking  at  it,  always  returning  to  the 
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subject.  She  dwelt  upon  the  g^oodness  of 
the  boys,  and  their  love  of  their  home, 
and  how  good  it  was  for  the  j;irls  to  have 
thera,  and  how  nobody  made  their  mark 
all  at  once,  **  except  people  that  have  gen- 
ius like  you,"  she  said  with  that  wifely 
admiration  and  faith  which  is  so  sweet  to 
a  man.    What  more  could  he  say? 

II. 

About  the  same  time,  or  a  little  later, 
another  shadow  rose  up  upon  Mr.  Sand- 
ford*s  life.  It  was  like  the  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  like  a  mere  film  upon 
the  blue  sky  at  first.  Perhaps  the  very 
first  appearance  of  it  —  the  faintest  shadow 
of  a  shade  upon  the  blue  —  arose  on  that 
day  when  Lord  Okeham  visited  the  studio 
and  went  away  without  giving  any  com- 
mission. Not  that  great  personages  had 
not  come  before  with  the  same  result ;  but 
that  this  time  there  had  been  supposed  to 
be  a  distinct  purpose  in  his  visit  beyond 
that  of  taking  a  cup  of  tea  with  the  artist's 
wife  and  daughters  —  and  this  purpose 
had  not  been  carried  out.  It  was  not  the 
cloud,  but  it  was  a  sort  of  avant-courenr 
of  the  cloud,  like  the  chill  little  momentary 
breath  which  sometimes  heralds  a  storm. 
No  storm  followed,  but  the  shadow  did 
grow.  The  next  thing  that  made  it  really 
shape  itself  as  a  little  more  than  a  film 
was  the  fact  of  his  Academy  picture,  the 
principal  one  of  the  year,  coming  back 
—  without  any  explanation  at  all;  not 
purchased,  nor  even  with  any  application 
from  the  printsellcrs  about  an  engrav- 
ing ;  simply  coming  back  as  it  had  gone 
into  the  exhibition.  No  doubt  in  the 
course  of  a  long  career  such  a  thing  as 
this,  too,  had  happened  before.  But  there 
was  generally  something  to  account  for  it, 
and  the  picture  thus  returned  seldom 
dwelt  long  in  the  painter's  hands.  This 
time,  however,  it  subsided  quite  quietly 
into  its  place,  lighting  up  the  studio  witli 
a  great  deal  of  color  and  interest,  "  a  pleas- 
ure to  see,"  Mrs.  Sandford  said,  who  had 
often  declared  that  the  worst  thing  of 
being  a  painter's  wife  was  that  she  never 
liked  to  see  the  pictures  go  awav.  This 
might  be  very  true,  and  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  behold,  stand- 
ing on  its  easel  against  a  wall  which 
generally  was  enlivened  only  with  the 
earliest  of  sketches,  and  against  which  a 
lay  figure  grinned  and  sprawled. 

But  the  prospect  was  not  quite  agree- 
able to  the  painter.  However  cheerfully 
he  went  into  his  studio  in  the  morning;,  he 
always  grew  grave  when  he  came  in  front 
of    that    brilliant   canvas.      It   was   the 


**  Black  Prince  at  Limoges,**  a  picture  fall 
of  life  and  action,  with  all  the  aid  of  med- 
ieval costume  and  picturesaue  groups  — 
such  a  picture  as  commandea  everybody'^ 
interest  in  Mr.  Sandford's  younger  daysT 
He  would  go  and  stand  before  it  for  an 
hour  at  a  time,  trying  to  find  some  fault  in 
the  composition,  or  in  the  flesh  tints,  or 
the   arrangements  of   the  draperies.    It 
took  away  his  thoughts  from  the  subject 
he  was    then    engaged  in  working  out 
Sometimes  he  would  put  up  his  hand  to 
separate  one  portion  from  another,  some- 
times divide  it  with  a  screen  of  paper, 
sometimes  even  alter  an  outline  with  chalk, 
or  mellow  a  spot  of  color  with  his  brush. 
There  was  very  little  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  picture.     It  carried  out  all  the 
rules    of   composition.      The   group  of 
women  who  formed  the  central  light  was 
full  of  beauty ;  the  sick  warrior  to  whom 
thcv  appealed  was  a  marvel  of  strength 
anci  ferocity,  made  all  the  keener  by  the 
pallor  of  his  illness.    There  was  nothing 
to  be  said  against  the  picture ;  except, 
perhaps,  that,  had  not  this  been  Mr.  Sand- 
ford's  profession,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  its  existence  at  all. 

When  the  mind  has  once  been  filled 
with  a  new  idea  it  is  astounding  how  many 
events  occur  to  heighten  it.  Other  distin- 
guished visitors  came  to  the  studio,  like 
Lord  Okeham,  and  went  away  again,  bav- 
in^ left  a  fi^eat  deal  of  praise  and  a  little 
criticism,  but  nothing  else,  behind  theou 
These  were  not,  perhaps,  of  importance 
enough  to  have  produced  much  effect  at 
an  ordinary  moment,  but  they  added  to 
the  general  discouragement  Mr.  Sand- 
ford  smiled  within  himself  at  the  mistakes 
the  amateurs  made,  and  the  small  amonnt 
of  real  knowledge  which  they  showed ;  hot 
when  they  were  gone  the  smile  becaflN 
something  like  that  which  is  generally  and 
vulgarly  described  as  being  on  the  wnMf 
side  of  the  mouth.  It  was  all  very  well  to 
smile  at  the  amateurs  —  but  it  was  in  the 
long  run  their  taste  and  not  that  of  the 
heaven-born  artist,  which  carried  the  day; 
and  when  a  man  takes  away  in  his  podret 
the  sum  which  ought  to  supply  year  bal* 
ance  at  your  banker's,  the  sight  of  his  back 
as  he  goes  out  at  the  door  is  not  pleasant 
Mr.  Sandford  had  not  come  to  that  pitch 
yet ;  but  he  laughed  no  longer,  and  Kit  a 
certain  ruefulness  in  his  own  look  when 
one  after  another  departed  without  a  woid 
of  a  commission.  There  were  oChcr 
things,  too,  not  really  of  the  slightest  ia- 
portance,  which  deepened  the  impreuiOH 
—  the  chatter  of  Jack*s  friends,  for  i» 
stance,  some  of  whom  were  young  ji 
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ists,  and  talked  the  familiar  jargon  of 
critics.  He  came  into  the  drawing-room 
one  day  during  one  of  his  wife's  teas,  and 
tionnd  two  or  three  young  men,  sprawling 
about  with  legs  stretched  out  over  the 
limited  space,  who  were  pulling  to  pieces 
a  recent  exhibition  of  the  works  of  a  Royal 
Academician.  "  You  would  think  you  had 
got  among  half-a-dozen  different  sorts  of 
people  dressed  for  private  theatricals," 
said  one  of  the  youths.  "  Old  models  got 
up  as  Shakespearian  kings,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  Vou  know,  Mrs.  Sandford ;  con- 
ventional groups  trying  to  look  as  if  they 
were  historical." 

**  I  remember  Mr.  White's  pictures  very 
well,"  said  Mrs.  Sandford.  "  I  used  to 
think  them  beautiful.  We  all  rushed  to 
see  what  he  had  in  the  exhibition,  upon 
the  private-view  day,  when  I  did  not  know 
so  much  about  it  as  I  do  now." 

**  Ah,  yes ;  before  you  knew  so  much 
about  it,  said  the  art  authority.  *•  You 
would  think  very  differently  to-day." 

"The  whole  school  is  like  that,"  said 
another.  "Historical  painting  is  gone 
out  like  historical  novel-writing.  The 
public  is  tired  of  costume.  Life  is  too 
short  for  that  sort  of  thin^.  We  want  a 
far  more  profound  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man figure  and  beauty  in  the  abstract  —  " 

"  Stuff ! "  said  Harry ;  "  the  British  pub- 
lic doesn't  want  your  nudities,  whatever 
you  may  think." 

"The  British  public  likes  babies,  and 
sick  girls  getting  well,  and  beautiful  young 
gentlemen  saying  eternal  adieux  to  lovely 
young  ladies,    said  one  of  the  girls. 

"  To  be  sure,  that  sort  of  thing  always 
goes  on  ;  but  everybody  must  feel  that  in 
cultured  circles  there  is  a  far  greater  sense 
of  the  beauty  of  color  for  itself  and  art  for 
art  than  in  those  ridiculous  old  days  when 
the  subject  was  everything " 

"  You  confuse  me  with  your  new  lights," 
said  Mrs.  Sandford.  "  I  always  did  think 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  a  good  subject." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Sandford  ! "  cried  one 
of  the  young  men,  laughing  ;  while  another 
added,  with  the  solemnity  of  his  kind,  — 

"  People  really  did  think  so  at  one  time. 
It  was  a  genuine  belief  so  long  as  it  lasted. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  laugh  at  faith 
so  naif.  Whatever  is  true  even  for  a  time 
has  a  right  to  be  respected,"  said  this 
profound  young  man. 

Mr.  Sandford  came  in  at  this  point, 
having  paused  a  little  to  enjoy  the  fun,  as 
he  said  to  himself.  It  was  wonderful  to 
hear  how  they  chattered  —  these  babes. 
**  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  all  so 
tolerant  of  the  old  fogeys,"  ne  said,  with  a 


laugh  as  he  showed  himself.  And  one  at 
least  of  the  young  men  had  the  good  taste 
to  jump  up  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  him- 
self, and  to  take  his  legs  out  of  the  way. 

"  I  suppose  that's  the  new  creed  that 
those  fellows  were  giving  forth,"  he  said 
to  Jack,  when  the  other  young  men  were 
gone. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Jack,  with 
an  embarrassed  laugh.  "  We  all  of  us  say 
our  say." 

"  But  that  is  the  say  of  most  of  you,  I 
suppose,"  said  his  father. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  every  generation 
has  its  own  standard.  *  The  old  order 
changeth,*  don't  you  know  —  in  art  as 
well  as  in  other  things." 

"  I  see ;  and  you  think  we  know  pre- 
cious little  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Sandford, 
with  a  joyless  smile  which  curled  his  lip 
without  conveying  any  mirthful  impulse. 
He  felt  angry  and  unreasonably  annoyed 
at  the  silly  boys  who  knew  so  little. 
"  But  they  Know  how  to  put  that  rubbish' 
into  words,  and  they  get  it  published,  and 
it  affects  the  general  opinion,"  he  said  to 
himself,  with  perhaps  a  feeling,  not  unnat- 
ural in  the  circumstances,  that  he  would 
like  to  drown  those  kittens  with  their 
miauling  about  things  they  knew  nothing 
about.  Angry  moods,  however,  did  not 
last  long  in  Mr.  Sandford's  mind.  He 
went  back  to  his  studio  and  looked  at  the 
"  Black  Prince  "  in  the  light  of  these  criti- 
cisms. And  he  found  that  some  of  the 
old  courtiers  in  attendance  on  the  sick 
warrior  did  look  unfeignedly  like  old 
models,  which  indeed  they  were,  and  that 
there  was  more  composition  than  life  in 
the  attitudes  of  the  women.  "  I  always 
thought  that  arm  should  come  like  this," 
he  said  to  himself,  taking  up  his  chalk. 

One  day  about  this  time  he  had  a  visit 
from  Daniells,  the  picture-dealer,  leading 
a  millionaire  —  a  newly  fledged  one  — 
who  was  making  a  gallery  and  buying 
right  and  left.  Daniells,  though  he  was 
very  dubious  about  his  h's,  was  a  good 
fellow,  and  always  ready  to  stand  by  a 
friend.  He  was  taking  his  millionaire  a 
round  of  the  studios,  and  especially  to 
those  in  which  there  was  something  which 
had  not  "come  off,"  according  to  his 
phraseology.  The  millionaire  was  excep- 
tionally ignorant  and  outspoken,  express- 
ing his  pwn  opinion  freely.  "What  sort 
of  a  thiiig  have  we  got  here?"  he  said, 
walking  up  to  the  "  Black  Prince  ;  "  "  un- 
common nice  lot  of  girls,  certainly;  but 
what  are  they  all  doing  round  the  fellow 
out  of  the  hospital  ?  I  say,  is  it  something 
catching?  "  he  cried,  giving  Mr.  Sandford 
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a  dig  with  his  elbow.  Daniells  laughed 
at  this  long  and  loudly,  but  it  was  the 
utmost  the  painter  could  do  to  conjure  up 
a  simple  smile.  He  explained  as  well  as 
he  could  that  they  were  begging  for  life, 
and  that  the  town  was  being  sacKed,  a  ter- 
rible event  of  which  his  visitor  might  have 
heard. 

**  Sacked,"  said  the  millionaire ;  "  you 
mean  that  they Ve  factory  hands  and  have 
got  the  sack,  or  that  they  have  been  just 
told  they've  got  to  work  short  time.  I  un- 
derstand that ;  and  it  shows  how  human 
nature's  just  the  same  in  all  ages.  But  I 
can  tell  you  that  in  Lancashire  it's  a  nice 
rowing  he'd  have  got  instead  of  all  these 
sweet  looks.  They  would  not  have  let  him 
off  like  that,  don't  you  think  it.  Wherever 
you  get  your  women  from,  ours  ain't  of 
that  kind." 

Sandford  tried  to  explain  what  kind  of 
a  sack  it  was,  but  he  did  not  succeed,  for 
the  rich  man  was  much  pleased  with  his 
own  view. 

"It's  a  fine  picture,"  said  Daniells; 
"  Mr.  Sandford,  he's  one  of  the  very  best 
of  our  modern  masters,  sir.  He  has  got 
a  great  name,  and  beautiful  his  pictures 
look  in  a  gallery  with  the  others  to  set  'em 
off.  Hung  on  the  line  in  the  Academy, 
and  collected  crowds.  I  shouldn't  'a  been 
surprised  if  they'd  'ad  to  put  a  rail  round 
it  like  they  did  to  Mr.  Frith's." 

He  gave  a  wink  to  Mr.  Sandford  as  he 
spoke,  which  made  our  poor  painter  sick. 

**  I've  got  one  of  Frith's,"  said  the  mil- 
lionaire. 

'*  You'll  'ave  got  one  of  every  modern 
artist  worth  counting  when  you've  got  .Mr, 
Sandford's,"  said  DanicUs,  with  a  pat  upon 
the  shoulder  to  his  wealthy  client.  That 
gentleman  turned  round,  putting  his  hands 
into  his  pockets. 

*'  I've  seen  some  pictures  as  I  liked  bet- 
ter," he  said. 

*'  Yes,  I  know.  You've  seen  that  one  o' 
Millais's,  a  regular  stunner ;  but,  God  bless 
you,  that's  but  one  figger,  and  twice  the 
money.  Look  at  the  work  in  that,"  cried 
the  dealer,  turning  his  man  round  again, 
who  gave  the  picture  another  condescend- 
ing inspection  from  one  corner  to  the 
other. 

"  I  don't  deny  there's  a  deal  of  work  in 
it,"  he  said,  "if  it's  painted  fair  with 
everything  from  the  life  ;  and  I  don't  mind 
taking  it  to  complete  my  collection  ;  but  I  '11 
expect  to  have  that  considered  in  the 
price,"  he  added,  turning  once  more  on  the 

painter.     "  You  see,  Mr. (What's  the 

gentleman's  name,  Daniells?)  I  am  not 
death  on  the  picture  for  itself.    It's  a  fine 
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showy  picture,  and  I  don^t  doubt  't*ll  look 
well  when  its  hung;  but  big  things  like 
that,  as  don't  tell  their  story  plain,  they're 
not  exactly  my  taste.  However,  ]l*s  all 
right  since  Daniells  says  so.  The  only 
man  I  know  that  goes  in  for  that  sort  cil 
thing  thinks  all  tne  world  of  Daniells. 
*  Go  to  Daniells,'  he  says,  *  and  you'll  be 
all  right.'  So  I'll  take  the  picture,  but 
I'll  expect  a  hundred  or  two  off  for  readv 
money.  I  suppose  there's  discount  in  au 
trades." 

"  Say  fifty  off,  and  you'll  do  very  well, 
and  get  a  fine  thing  cheap,"  said  Daniells. 

Mr.  Sand  ford's  countenance  had  dark- 
ened. He  was  very  amiable,  very  courte- 
ous, much  indisposed  to  bargaining,  but 
he  felt  as  if  his  customer  had  lumped 
upon  him,  and  it  was  all  he  coula  do  to 
contain  himself.    "  I  never  make  "he 

began,  with  a  little  haughtiness  most  un- 
usual to  him  ;  but  before  he  had  said  the 
final  words  he  caught  Daniells's  eye,  who 
was  making  anxious  signs  to  him.  The 
picture-dealer  twisted  his  face  into  a  great 
many  contortions.  He  raised  his  eye- 
brows, he  moved  his  lips,  he  made  all 
kinds  of  gestures ;  at  last,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  looking  at  a  sketch,  he  dartedbe- 
tween  Mr.  Sandford  and  the  other,  and  in 
a  hoarse  whisper  said  "  Take  it,"  impen- 
tively,  in  the  painter's  ear. 

Mr.  Sandford  came  to  an  astonished 
pause.  He  looked  at  the  uncouth  patron 
of  art,  and  at  the  dealer,  and  at  the  picture, 
in  turn.  It  was  on  his  lips  to  say  that 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  let  the 
"  Black  Prince  *'  go ;  but  somethinf 
stopped  and  chilled  nim  —  something,  be 
could  not  tell  what.  He  paused  a  mth 
ment,  then  retired  suddenly  to  the  backoC 
the  studio.  "  1  am  not  good  at  makiw 
bargains  —  I  will  leave  myself,"  he  nid, 
"in  Mr.  Daniells's  hands. 

"Ah,  a  bad  system  —  a  bad  syateoii 
Every  man  ought  to  make  his  own  btf- 


gains 


said  the  rich  man. 


Mr.  Sandford  did  not  listen.  He  began 
to  turn  over  a  portfolio  of  old  sketches  as 
if  that  were  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  world.  He  heard  the  voices  mnronir 
on,  sometimes  louder,  sometimes  tover, 
broken  by  more  than  one  sharp  excbwi- 
tion,  but  restrained  himself  and  did  not 
interfere.  Many  thoughts  went  throng 
his  mind  while  he  stooped  over  the  bf 
portfolio,  and  turned  over,  without  secte 
them,  sketch  after  sketch.  Why  sbOM 
he  be  bidden  to  "  take  it "  in  that  impe»' 
tiveway?  What  did  Daniells  know  wbick 
made  htm  interfere  with  such  a  high  hud? 
He  was  tempted  again  and  again  to 
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round,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  negotiation,  to 
say,  as  he  had  the  best  right,  **  I'll  have 
none  of  this  ;  "  but  he  did  not  do  it,  though 
he  could  not  even  to  himself  explain  why. 

He  found  eventually  that  Daniells  had 
sold  the  picture  for  him  at  a  reduction  of 
fifty  guineas  from  the  original  price,  which 
was  a  thing  of  no  importance.  He  hated 
the  bargain,  but  the  little  sacrifice  of  the 
money  moved  him  not  at  all.  He  recov- 
ered his  temper  or  his  composure  when 
the  arrangement  was  completed,  and 
smiled  with  a  reserved  acceptance  of  the 
millionaire's  invitation  to  "come  to  my 
place  and  see  it  hung,"  as  he  showed  the 
pair  away.  They  were  a  well-matched 
pair,  and  Daniells  was  no  doubt  far  better 
adapted  to  deal  with  such  a  man  than  a 
sensitive,  proud  artist,  who  did  not  like  to 
have  his  toes  trodden  upon.  After  a  while, 
indeed,  Mr.  Sandford  felt  himself  quite 
able  to  smile  at  the  incident,  and  shook 
off  all  his  annoyance.  He  went  in  to 
luncheon  with  the  cheque  in  his  hand. 

"I  have  sold  the  'Black  Prince,'"  he 
said,  with  a  certain  pleasure,  even  tri- 
umph, in  his  voice,  remembering  how 
Jack's  friends  had  scoffed,  if  not  at  the 
picture,  at  least  at  the  school  to  which  it 
belonged. 

"Ah!"  cried  Mrs.  Sandford,  half 
pleased,  half  regretful.  "  I  knew  we 
should  not  have  to  give  it  house-room 
long."  She  gave  a  glance  round  her  as  if 
she  had  heard  something  derogatory  to 
the  picture  too. 

"  VVho  have  you  taken  in  and  done  for 
this  time,  father?"  said  Harry,  who  was 
given  to  banter. 

**  Was  it  that  horrid  man  who  came  with 
Mr.  Daniells  .'* "  cried  Lizzie.  "  Oh,  papa, 
I  should  not  have  thought  you  would  have 
sold  a  nice  picture  to  such  a  man." 

"Art-patrons  are  like  gift-horses,  we 
must  not  look  them  in  the  mouth,"  said 
the  painter.  "  There  are  quantities  of  h's, 
no  doubt,  to  be  found  about  the  studio ; 
but  if  we  stood  upon  that " 

*'  So  long  as  he  doesn't  leave  out  any- 
thing, either  h\s  or  o's,  in  his  cheque." 

Mr.  Sandford  felt  slightly,  unreasonably 
offended  by  any  reference  to  the  cheque. 
He  gave  it  to  his  wife  to  send  it  to  the 
bank,  with  an  annoyed  apprehension  that 
she  would  make  some  remark  upon  the 
fifty  guineas  which  were  left  out.  But 
Mrs.  Sandford  had  not  been  his  wife  for 
thirty  years  without  being  able  to  read  the 
annoyance  in  his  face.  And  though  she 
did  not  know  what  was  its  cause  she  re- 
spected it,  and  said  not  a  word  about  the 
difference  which  her  quick  eye  saw  at 


once.  Could  it  be  that  which  had  vexed 
Edward  ?  she  asked  herself  —  he  was  not 
usually  a  man  who  counted  his  pounds  in 
that  way. 

The  sending  off  of  the  "  Black  Prince." 
its  packing  and  directing,  and  all  the  de- 
tails of  its  departure,  occupied  him  for 
some  time.  It  was  August,  the  beginning 
of  holiday  time,  when,  though  never  with- 
out a  protest  at  the  loss  of  the  light  days, 
even  a  painter  idles  a  little.  And  the 
youngest  boy  had  come  from  school,  and 
they  were  all  going  to  the  seaside.  Mr. 
Sandford  did  not  like  the  bustle  of  the 
moment.  He  proposed  to  stay  in  town 
for  a  few  days  after  the  family,  and  join 
them  when  tney  had  settled  down  in  their 
new  quarters.  Before  they  went,  how- 
ever, ne  had  an  interview  with  one  of 
those  friends  of  Jack's  who  were  always 
about  the  house,  and  whose  opinions  on 
art  were  so  different  from  Mr.  Sandford's, 
which  g^ve  another  touch  of  excitement 
to  the  household.  The  young  fellow 
wanted  to  marry  Lizzie,  as  had  been  a 
long  time  apparent  to  everybody  but  her 
father.  There  was  nothing  to  be  said 
against  him  except  that  he  had  not  much 
money;  but  Mr.  Sandford  thought  that 
young  Moulton  looked  startled  when  he 
had  to  inform  him  that  Lizzie  would  have 
no  fortune.  "  Of  course  that  was  not  of 
the  least  consequence,"  he  said,  but  he 
gave  his  future  father-in-law  a  curious  and 
startled  look. 

"  I  think  he  was  disappointed  that  there 
was  no  money,"  the  painter  said  after* 
wards  to  his  wife. 

*'  Oh,  Edward !  there  is  nothing  merce- 
nary about  him!"  said  Mrs.  Sandford; 
but  she  sighed  and  added,  **  If  there  only 
had  been  a  little  for  her  —  just  enough  for 
her  clothes.  It  makes  such  a  difference 
to  a  young  married  woman.  It  is  hard  to 
have  to  ask  your  husband  for  everything." 

"Did  you  think  so,  Mary?"  he  asked, 
with  a  smile  but  a  sense  of  pain. 

"I — but  we  were  not  like  ordinary 
people,  we  were  just  two  fools,"  said  the 
wife,  with  a  smile  which  brightened  all 
her  face ;  "  but,"  she  added,  shaking  her 
head,  "  we  don't  marry  our  daughters  like 
that." 

"If  she  is  half  as  good  to  him  as  you 
have  been  to  me 

"Oh,  don't  speak,"  she  said,  putting 
up  her  hand  to  stop  his  mouth.  "  Lance 
Moulton  can  never  be  the  hundredth  part 
so  good  as  my  husband."  But  she  stopped 
after  this  little  outburst,  and  laughed,  and 
again  shaking  her  head  repeated,  "But 
we  don't  marry  our  daughters  like  that." 
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He  felt  inclined  to  ask,  but  did  not, 
why? 

When  they  all  went  away  Mr.  Sandford 
felt  a  little  lonely,  left  by'himself  in  the 
house,  and  perhaps  it  was  that  as  much 
as  anything  else  that  set  him  thinking 
again.  His  wife  had  pressed  the  question 
of  what  Lizzie  would  want  if  she  married 
young  Moulton,  who  was  only  a  journal- 
ist, on  several  occasions,  until  at  last  they 
had  both  decided  that  a  small  allowance 
might  be  made  to  her  in  place  of  a  for- 
tune. 

**  Fifty  pounds  is  the  interest  of  a  thou- 
sand, and  that  is  what  she  will  have  when 
we  die,"  Mrs.  Sandford  said,  who  was  not 
learned  in  per  cents.  "I  think  we  might 
give  her  fifty  pounds  a  year,  Edward." 

"  Fifty  pounds  will  not  do  much  good," 
he  said. 

"Not  in  their  housekeeping,  perhaps; 
but  to  have  even  fiftv  pounds  will  be  a 
great  thing  for  her,  U  will  make  her  so 
much  more  comfortable."  Thus  they  con- 
cluded the  matter  between  them,  though 
not  without  a  certain  hesitation  on  Mr. 
Sandford 's  part.  It  was  strange  that  he 
should  hesitate.  He  had  always  been  so 
liberal,  ready  to  give.  There  was  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  take  fright  now. 
There  wiis  the  millionaire's  cheque  for 
the  **  Black  Prince,"  which  had  just  been 
paid  into  the  bank,  leaving  a  comfortable 
balance  to  their  credit.  There  was  no 
pressure  of  any  kind  for  the  moment.  To 
those  who  had  known  what  it  was  to  await 
their  next  payment  very  anxiously  in  order 
to  pay  very  pressing  debts,  and  had  seen 
the  little  stream  of  money  flowing,  flowing 
away,  till  it  almost  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  disappearing  altogether,  the  ease 
of  having  a  considerable  sum  to  their 
credit  was  indescribable;  but  Mrs.  Sand- 
ford was  more  and  more  wrapped  up  in 
the  children,  and  though  never  indifferent, 
yet  a  little  detached  in  every-day  thought 
and  action  from  her  husband.  She  did 
not  ask  him  as  usual  about  his  commis- 
sions and  his  future  work.  She  seemed 
altogether  at  ease  in  her  mind  about  every- 
thing that  was  not  the  boys  and  the  girls. 

III. 

The  house  was  very  quiet  when  they 
were  all  away.  Merely  to  look  into  the 
drawing-room  was  enough  to  uive  any  one 
a  chill.  The  sense  of  emptiness  where 
generally  every  corner  was  full,  and  si- 
lence where  there  were  always  so  many 
voices,  was  very  depressing.  Mr.  Sand- 
ford consoled  himself  by  a  very  hard  day's 
work  the  first  day  of  the  absence  of  his 
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family,  getting  on  very  well  indeed  and 
making  a  great  advance  in  the  picture  he 
was  painting  —  a  small  picture  intended 
for  one  of  his  oldest  friends.  In  the  even* 
ing,  as  he  had  nothing  else  to  occupy  hiniy 
he  moved  about  the  studio,  not  going  into 
the  other  parts  of  the  house  at  all,  and 
amused  himself  by  making  a  little  study 
of  the  moonlight  as  it  came  in  upon  the 
plants  in  the  conservatory.  His  house 
was  in  a  quarter  not  fashionable,  some- 
where between  St.  John's  Wood  and  Re- 
gent's Park,  and  consequently  there  was 
more  room  than  is  usual  in  London,  a 
pretty  garden  and  plenty  of  air.  The 
effect  of  the  moonlight  and  the  black,  ex- 
aggerated shadows  amused  him.  The 
thought  passed  through  his  mind  that  if 
perhaps  he  were  one  of  the  new-fanelcd 
school  whom  Jack's  friends  believed  in, 
he  would  turn  that  unreal  scene  which 
was  so  indubitable  a  fact  into  a  picture 
and  probably  make  a  great  success  as  an 
i  mpressionist — an  idea  at  which  he  smiled 
with  a  milder  but  not  less  genuine  con- 
tempt than  the  young  impressionist  miefat 
have  felt  for  Mr.  Sandford's  school.  He 
had  half  a  mind  to  do  it  —  to  conceal  his 
name  and  send  it  to  one  of  the  lesser 
exhibitions,  so  as  afterwards  to  have  a 
laugh  at  the  young  men,  and  prove  to  them 
how  easy  the  trick  was,  and  that  any  M 
fogey  who  took  the  trouble  could  beat 
them  in  their  own  way.  Next  morning 
however,  he  threw  the  sketch  into  a  port- 
folio, with  a  horror  of  the  black-and-white 
extravagance  which  in  the  daylight  Ol^ 
fended  his  artist-eye,  and  which  he  had  a 
suspicion  was  not  so  good  after  all,  or  so 
easy  a  proof  of  the  faculty  of  doing  that 
sort  of  thing  as  he  had  supposed.  And 
that  day  his  work  did  not  advance  to 
quickly  or  so  satisfactorily.  He  listened 
for  the  swing  of  the  door  at  the  other  end 
of  the  passage  which  connected  the  studio 
with  the  house,  though  he  knew  wril 
enough  there  was  no  one  who  could  come 
to  disturb  him.  There  are  days  when  it 
is  so  agreeable  to  be  disturbed.  And  it 
was  when  he  was  painting  in  this  languid 
way,  and,  as  was  natural,  not  at  all  pleasing 
himself  with  his  work,  that  there  si^denlr 
and  most  distinctly  came  before  him,  as  if 
some  one  had  come  in  and  said  it,  a  thing 
—  a  fact,  which  strangely  enough  he  had 
not  even  thought  of  before.  When  it  fifst 
occurred  to  him  his  hand  suddenly  stopped 
work  with  an  action  of  its  own  before  the 
mind  had  time  to  influence  it,  and  there 
was  a  sudden  rush  of  heat  to  his  bead. 
He  felt  drops  of  moisture  come  out  on  bis 
forehead ;  his  heart  for  a  second  paused 
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too.  His  whole  being  received  a  shock 
—  a  start.  For  the  first  moment  he  could 
scarcely  make  out  what  this  extraordinary 
sudden  commotion,  for  which  his  mind 
seemed  only  partially  responsible,  could 
be. 

This  was  what  had  in  a  moment,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  occurred  to  the 
painter.  He  had,  of  course,  been  aware 
of  it  before  without  giving  any  particular 
importance  to  the  fact.  The  fact,  indeed, 
in  a  precarious  uncertain  profession  like 
his,  in  which  a  piece  of  good  fortune  might 
occur  at  any  moment,  was  really  not  of 
the  first  importance;  but  it  flashed  upon 
him  now  in  a  significance  and  with  a  force 
which  no  such  thing  had  ever  held  before. 
It  was  this  —  that  when  he  had  completed 
the  little  picture  upon  which  he  was  work- 
ing he  had  no  other  commission  of  any 
kind  on  hand.  It  sounds  very  prosaic  to 
be  a  thing  capable  of  giving  such  a  tragic 
shock  —  but  it  was  not  prosaic.  One  can 
even  conceive  circumstances  in  which  de- 
spair and  death  might  be  in  such  words  ; 
and  to  no  one  in  Mr.  Sandford's  position 
could  they  be  pleasant.  Even  if  the  fact 
represented  no  material  loss,  it  would  rep- 
resent loss  —  which  at  his  age  could  never 
be  made  up —  loss  of  acceptance,  loss  of 
position,  that  kind  of  failure  which  is  pop- 
ularly represented  as  being  "shelved," put 
aside  as  a  thing  that  is  done  with  ;  always 
a  keen  and  grievous  pang.  But  to  our 
painter  the  words  meant  more  than  that. 
They  meant  a  cutting  off  of  the  ground 
from  under  his  feet,  a  sudden  arrest  of 
everything,  a  full  stop,  which  in  his  fully- 
flowing  liberal  lite  was  a  tragic  horror  and 
impossibility,  a  something  far  more  ter- 
rible than  death.  It  had  upon  him  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  a  paralytic 
stroke.  His  hand,  as  we  have  said,  stopped 
work  sharply,  suddenly ;  it  trembled,  and 
the  brush  with  which  he  was  painting  fell 
from  it ;  his  limbs  tottered  under  him,  his 
under  lip  dropped,  his  heart  gave  a  leap 
and  then  a  dead  pause.  He  stumbled 
backwards  for  a  few  steps  and  sank  into  a 
chair. 

Well;  it  was  only  for  a  few  moments 
that  he  remained  under  the  influence  of 
this  shock.  He  picked  himself  up  again 
and  then  picked  up  his  brush  and  dried 
the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  and 
his  heart  with  a  louder  beat  went  on  again 
as  if  also  crying  out  *'  Well !  '*  When  he 
had  recovered  the  power  of  thought  — 
which  was  not  for  a  moment  or  two  —  he 
smiled  to  himself  and  said,  '*  What  then  1 " 
Such  a  thing  had  happened  before.  In 
an  artist's  life  there  are  often  hair-breadth 


'scapes,  and  now  and  then  the  roost  pros- 
perous comes,  as  it  were,  to  a  dead  wall 
—  which  is  always  battered  through  by  a 
little  perseverance  or  else  opens  by  itself, 
melting  asunder  at  the  touch  of  some 
heaven-sent  patron  or  happy  accident,  and 
so  all  goes  on  more  prosperously  than  be- 
fore. Mr.  Sandford  had  passed  through 
many  such  crises  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  and  even  when  fully  established 
had  never  been  entirely  certain  from 
whence  his  next  year's  income  was  to 
come.  But  it  had  always  come ;  there 
had  never  been  any  real  break  in  it  —  no 
failure  of  the  continuity.  He  had  seemed 
to  himself  to  be  as  thoroughly  justified  in 
reckoning  upon  this  continuity  as  any 
man  in  an  office  with  so  much  a  year.  It 
might  be  a  little  more  or  a  little  less,  and 
there  was  always  that  not  unpleasant 
character  of  vagueness  about  it.  It  might 
even  by  a  lucky  chance  for  one  fortunate 
year  be  almost  doubled,  and  this  had  hap- 
pened on  rare  occasions ;  but  very  seldom 
had  there  been  any  marked  diminution  in 
the  yearly  incomings.  He  said,  "  Pooh, 
pooh,"  to  himself  as  he  went  up  to  his 
picture  again  smiling,  with  his  brush  in 
his  hand ;  not  for  such  a  matter  as  that 
was  he  going  to  be  discouraged.  It  was 
a  thing  that  had  happened  before,  and 
would  no  doubt  happen  again.  He  began 
to  work  at  his  picture,  and  went  on  with 
great  spirit  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  painting  in  (for  he  had  no  model 
that  morning)  a  piece  of  drapery  from  a 
lay  figure,  and  catching  just  the  tone  he 
wanted  on  the  beautiful  bit  of  brocade 
which  figured  in  the  picture  as  part  of  a 
yenetian  lady's  majestic  dress.  He  was 
unusually  successful,  and  quite  succeeded 
for  ten  perhaps  of  these  fifteen  minutes 
in  amusing  himself  and  distracting  his 
thoughts  from  that  discovery.  A  bit  of 
success  is  very  exhilarating  ;  it  made  him 
more  confident  than  anything  else  could 
have  done.  But  when  he  had  got  his 
effect  his  smile  began  to  fade  away,  and 
his  face  grew  grave  again  and  his  hand 
trembled  once  more.  After  a  while  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  and  take  a  rest, 
putting  down  his  palette  and  brush  with  a 
sort  of  impatience  and  relief  in  getting  rid 
of  them.  Could  he  have  gone  straight  to 
his  wife  and  made  her  take  a  turn  with 
him  in  the  garden,  or  even  talked  it  over 
with  her  in  the  studio,  no  doubt  the  im- 
pression would  have  died  off;  but  she  was 
absent,  and  he  could  not  do  that ;  most 
likely,  indeed,  if  she  had  been  at  home 
she  would  have  been  absorbed  in  some 
calculation  about  Lizzie's  affairs  and  would 
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not   have  noticed    his  preoccupation  at 
all. 

He  sat  down  again  in  that  chair,  and 
said  once  more  to  himself,  **  What  then  ?  " 
and  thought  over  the  times  in  which  this 
accident  had  happened  before.  But  there 
now  suddenly  occurred  to  him  another 
thought  which  was  like  the  chill  of  an  icy 
hand  touching  his  heart.  The  same  thing 
had  happened  before  —  but  he  had  never 
been  sixty  before.  He  felt  himself  struck 
bv  this  as  if  some  one  had  given  him  a 
blow.  It  was  quite  true;  he  had  called 
himself  laughingly  an  old  fogey,  and  when 
he  and  his  old  friends  were  together  they 
talked  a  great  deal  about  their  age,  and 
about  the  young  fellows  pushing  them 
from  their  seats.  How  much  the  old  fel- 
lows mean  when  they  say  this,  heaven 
knows.  So  long  as  they  are  strong  and 
well  they  mean  very  little.  It  is  an  amus- 
ing kind  of  adoption  of  the  folly  of  the 
young  which  seems  to  show  what  folly  it 
is  —  a  sort  of  brag  in  its  way  of  their  own 
superiority  to  all  such  decrepitudes,  and 
easy  power  of  laughing  at  what  does  not 
really  touch  them.  But  alone  in  their  own 
private  retirements,  when  a  thought  like 
this  suddenly  comes,  a  sharp  and  sudden 
realization  of  age  and  what  it  means,  no 
doubt  the  effect  is  different.  Fot  the 
moment  Mr.  Sandford  was  appalled  by  the 
discovery  he  had  made,  which  had  never 
entered  his  mind  before.  Ah  !  a  pause  in 
one^s  means  of  making  one\s  living,  a  sud 
den  stop  in  the  wheels  of  one's  life,  is  a 
little  alarming,  a  little  exciting,  perhaps  a 
discouragement,  perhaps  a  sharp  and  keen 
stimulant  at  other  times.  At  forty,  even 
at  fifty,  it  may  be  the  latter ;  but  at  sixty  J 
—  this  gives  at  once  a  new  character  to 
the  experience  —  a  character  never  appre- 
hended before.  His  heart,  which  had 
begun  to  spring  up  with  an  elasticity  nat- 
ural to  him,  stopped  again — nay,  did  not 
stop,  but  fell  into  a  sudden  dulness  of 
beating,  a  subdued  silence  as  if  ice-bound. 
Sensation  was  too  much  for  thought ;  his 
mind  could  not  go  into  it;  he  only  felt  it, 
with  a  dumb  pang  which  was  deeper  than 
either  words  or  thought. 

He  could  not  do  any  more  work  that 
day.  He  tried  again  two  or  three  times, 
but  ended  by  putting  down  his  palette  with 
a  sense  of  incapacity  such  as  he  thought 
he  had  never  felt  bciore.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  might  have  felt  it  a  hundred  times 
and  attached  no  importance  to  it;  he! 
would  have  gone  into  the  house,  leaving 
his  studio,  and  talked  or  read,  or  gone  out 
for  a  walk,  or  to  his  club,  or  to  see  a 
friend,  saying  he  did  not  feel  up  to  work 


to-day,  and  there  would  have  been  an  end 
of  it.    But  he  was  alone  and  none  of  these 
distractions  were  possible  to  him,     Landh 
eon  came,  however,  which  he  could  not 
eat,  but  sat  over  drearily,  not  able  to  get 
away  from  the  impression  of  that  thought 
Afterwards  it  occurred  to   him  that  be 
would  go  and  see  Daniells  and  ask  him^ 
he  was  not  quite  clear  what.  He  could  not 
go  to  one  of  his  friends  and  ask,  '*  Am  I 
falling  off  —  do  you  see  it?    Has  my  hand 
lost  its  cunning  —  am  I  getting  old  and  is 
my  mind  going  ?  "    He  could  not  ask  any 
one  such  questions  as  these.     He  smiled 
at  it  dolefully,  feelin?  all  the  ridicule  of 
the  suggestion.    He  Icnew  his  mind  was 

not  going  —  but At  last  he  made  op 

his  mind  what  he  would  do.  It  was  a  long 
walk  to  Bond  Street,  but  it  was  now  after- 
noon and  getting  cooler,  and  the  walk  did 
him  good.  He  reached  Daniclls*s  just  he- 
fore  the  picture-dealer  left  off  business  for 
the  day.  He  was  showing  some  one  oat 
very  oDsequiously  through  the  outer  room 
all  hung  with  pictures  when  he  saw  Sand- 
ford  coming  in.  The  stranger  looked  much 
interested  and  pleased  when  he  heaid 
Sandford's  name. 

"  Introduce  rae,  please.**  he  said,  ''if 
this  is  the  great  Mr.  Sandford,  Daniells." 

''  It  is.  Sir  William,"  said  Daniells;  and 
Sir  William  offered  his  hand  with  the 
greatest  effusion.  *^This  is  a  pleasnie 
that  I  have  long  desired,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Sandford  was  surprised  —  he  was 
taken  unawares,  and  the  greeting  touched 
his  heart.  "After  all,  perhaps  it  isn^ 
Ma/,"  he  said  to  himself. 

"  What  a  piece  of  luck  that  you  shookl 
have  come  in  just  then  1  Why,  that's  Sir 
William  Bloomfield — just  the  very  mia 
for  you  to  know." 

'^  Why  for  me  more  than  another?  I 
know  his  name,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Sand* 
ford,  **  and  he  seems  pleasant ;  but  l*m  too 
old  for  new  friends." 

"  Too  old ;  stuff  and  nonsense  I  YoaVe 
always  a-harpi ng  on  that  stri og.  He'siost 
the  man  for  you,  just  the  man,**  said  UMh 
iells,  rubbing  his  bands. 

Mr.  Sandford  was  amused  —  perhaps  a 
little  pleased  by  this  encounter;  and  the 
pressure  of  his  heavy  thoughts  was  stilledi 
He  began  to  look 'at  the  new  pictnics 
which  had  come  into  the  gallery,  to  ad* 
mire  some  and  criticise  others.  'DanieUs 
had  the  good  sense  always  to  listen  to  Mr* 
Sandford's  criticisms  with  attention.  TlM 
had  furnished  him  with  a  great  many  tdt 
ing  phrases,  and  given  to  nis  own  rom^ 
and  practical  knowledge  of  art  a  little  o^ 
casional  polish  which  surprised  and  over 
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awed  many  of  his  customers.   He  listened 
admiringly  now  as  usual. 

"  What  a  deal  you  do  know,  to  be 
sure!"  he  said  after  a  while.  "I  don't 
know  one  of  them  that  can  make  a  thing 
clear  like   you,   old   man.     It's  a  shame 

"  and  here  he  coughed  and  broke  off 

as   if    endeavoring    to    swallow  his    last 
words. 

**  What  is  a  shame  ?  "  The  broken  sen- 
tence changed  Mr.  Sandford's  mood  again 
—  the  momentary  cheer  died  away.  "  Dan- 
iells,"  he  said,  *'  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  you  meant  the  other  day  by  forcing 
me  to  accept  that  man's  offer.  Yes,  you 
did.  I  should  not  have  let  him  have  the 
picture  but  for  you." 

"  Forcing  him  !  Oh,  that's  a  nice  thing 
to  say  —  the  most  obstinate  fellow  in  all 
Lonaon ! " 

"Nevermind  that;  I  can  see  you  are 
fencing.     Come,  why  did  you  do  it ?  " 

Daniells  paused  for  some  time.  He 
said  a  great  many  things  to  stave  off  his 
confusion,  many  half-things  which  involved 
others,  and  made  his  answer  perhaps 
more  clear  than  if  he  had  put  it  directly 
into  words. 

'*  I  see,"  Mr.  Sandford  said  at  last, 
**  you  thought  it  very  unlikely  that  1  should 
sell  it  at  all  to  any  one  who  knew  better." 

"It  ain't  that.  They  don't  know  half 
enough,  hang  'em !  or  they  wouldn't  run 
after  a  booby  like  Blank  and  neglect  you." 

Mr.  Sandford  smiled  what  he  felt  to  be 
a  very  sickly  smile.  "  We  must  let  Blank 
have  his  day,"  he  said,  "  1  don't  grudge 
it  him;  but  I'd  like  to  know  why  my 
chances  are  so  bad.  I  have  always  sold 
my  pictures." 

Daniells  gave  him  a  sudden  look,  as  if 
he  would  have  spoken ;  then  thought  bet- 
ter of  it,  and  said  nothing. 

*'  1  have  had  no  reason  to  complain," 
Mr.  Sandford  continued;  "I  have  done 
very  well  on  the  whole.  1  have  never  had 
extravagant  prices  like  Em  or  En." 

*'  No,"  said  Daniells  ;  "you  see,  you've 
never  made  an  'it.  You've  gone  on  doing 
good  work,  and  you've  always  done  good 
work.  I'd  say  that  if  I  were  to  die  for  it ; 
but  you've  never  made  an  'it." 

*'  I  suppose  that's  true  ;  but  you  need 
not  put  it  so  very  frankly,"  said  the  painter 
with  a  laugh. 

*'  Frankly  !  I've  got  occasion  to  put  it 
frankly;  and  I  say  it's  ad  d  shame  — 
that's  what  it  is,"  cried  Daniells,  raising 
his  voice. 

*'  You've  had  occasion  ?  Now  that  we're 
on  this  subject,  I  should  like  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it.     You've  had  occasion  ?  " 


"Well,  of  course,"  said  the  picture- 
dealer,  "if  you  drive  me  into  a  corner. 
I'm  in  the  middle  of  everything,  and  I  bear 
what  people  say " 

"  What  do  they  say  ?  That  I've  lost  my 
sense  of  color  liKe  old  Millrain,  or  fallen 
into  my  dotage  like " 

"  Nonsense,  Sandford  I  You  know  it's 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Don't  talk  such  con- 
founded nonsense.  You  are  painting  quite 
as  well  as  ever,  you  know  you  are.  They 
—  people  don't  care  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
It's  too  good  for  them,  or  you're  too  good 
for  them,  or  I  don't  know  what." 

Mr.  Sandford  kept  smiling  —  not  for 
pleasure ;  he  was  conscious  of  that  sort  of 
fixed  smile  that  might  be  thought  a  sneer, 
at  those  people  for  whom  he  was  too  good. 
"  And  you've  had  occasion,"  he  said,  "  to 
prove  this  ?  " 

"Don't  smile  at  me  like  that  —  don't 
look  like  that.     If  you  knew  how  I've 

argued  and  put  it  all  before  'em I've 

said  a  hundred  times  if  I've  said  once, 
*  Sandford !  why,  Sandford's  one  of  the 
best.  There  isn  t  a  better-educated  painter, 
not  in  England.  You  can't  pick  a  hole  in 
his  pictures,  try  as  you  like.  " 

"Am  I  indeed  so  much  discussed?" 
said  the  victim.  "  I  did  not  know  I  was 
of  such  importance.  And  on  what  ground 
have  you  held  this  discussion,  Daniells? 
There  must  have  been  some  occasion  for 
it.     I  don't  see  anything  here  of  mine." 

"  Look  here,"  cried  the  picture-dealer, 
roused,  "if  you  won't  believe  me."  He 
opened  the  door  of  an  inner  room,  into 
which  Mr.  Sandford  followed  him.  And 
there,  with  their  faces  turned  to  the  wall, 
were  three  pictures  in  a  row.  The  shape 
of  them  gave  him  a  faint,  uneasy  feeling. 
By  this  time  Daniells  had  been  wound  up 
to  self-defence,  and  thought  of  the  paint- 
ers feelings  no  more. 

"  Look  'ere,'*  he  said,  "  I  shouldn't  have 
said  a  word  if  you  had  let  well  alone  — 
but  look  'ere."  Before  one  of  the  pictures 
was  visible  Mr.  Sandford  knew  what  he 
was  going  to  see.  Three  pictures  of  his 
own,  of  a  kind  for  which  he  had  been 
famous  —  cabinet  pictures,  for  which  there 
had  always  been  the  readiest  market. 
He  recognized  them  all  with  a  faintness 
that  made  his  brain  swim  and  the  light 
go  from  his  eyes.  They  seemed  so  famil- 
iar, like  children.  At  the  first  glance, 
without  looking  at  them,  he  knew  what 
they  were  and  all  about  them,  and  had  a 
sick  longing  that  the  earth  would  open 
and  swallow  them,  and  hide  his  shame, 
for  so  it  seemed. 

"If  that  don*t  show  how  I've  trusted 
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yoU|  nothing  can,"  said  the  dealer.  "I 
thought  they  were  as  safe  as  the  bank. 
I  bought  them  all  on  spec,  thinking  Td 
get  a  customer  as  soon  as  they  were  in 
the  shop  —  and,  if  you'll  believe  me,  no- 
body '11  have  them.  I  can't  tell  what  peo- 
ple are  thinking  of,  but  that's  the  truth." 

Mr.  Sandford  stood  with  the  light  going 
out  of  his  eyes,  gazing  straight  before 
him.  "In  that  case  —  in  that  case,"  he 
began,  "you  should —  I  must  " 

"  I  say,  don't  take  it  like  that,  old  man. 
It's  the  fortune  of  war.  One  up  and  an- 
other down.  It  can't  be  helped,  don't  you 
know.  Sandford,  I  say !  why,  it  '11  come 
all  right  again  in  half-a-dozen  years  or  so. 
It  '11  come  all  right  after  a  time." 

"What  did  you  say? "said  Mr.  Sand- 
ford, dazed.  Then  he  answered  vaguely, 
**  Oh  vcs  ;  all  right  --all  right." 

"VVhat's  the  matter.^  I've  been  a 
wretched  fool.  Sandford,  here,  I  say,  have 
a  glass  of  wine." 

"There's  nothing  the  matter.  It  seems 
tome  a  little  —  cold.  I  know  —  I  know 
it's  not  a  cold  day;  but  there's  a  chill 
wind  about,  penetrating  —  thanks,  Dan- 
iells,  you've  cleared  up  my  problem  very 
well.  Now,  I  think  —  I  think  I  under- 
stand." 

"  Don't  go  now,  Sandford ;  don't  go  like 
this." 

"I  want,"  he  said,  smiling  again,  "to 
think  it  over.  Much  obliged  to  you,  Dan- 
iells,  for  helping  me  to  understand." 

"Sandford,  don't  go  like  this.  You 
make  me  awfully  anxious — I'm  sure  you're 
ill.  I  can't  let  you  go  out  of  my  place, 
looking  so  dreadlully  ill,  without  some  one 
with  vou." 

"  Some  one  with  me  !  I  hope  you  don't 
mean  to  insult  me,  Daniells.  I  am  per- 
fectly well  —  a  little  startled,  but  that's  all. 
I  shall  go  and  take  a  walk,  and  blow  away 
the  cobwebs,  and  —  think  it  over.  That's 
the  best  thing.  I'm  much  obliged  to  you, 
Daniells.     Good-bye." 

"Have  a  hansom,  at  least,"  Daniells 
said. 

"  No  hansom,"  Mr.  Sandford  answered, 
turning  upon  the  dealer  with  a  curious 
smile.  He  even  laughed  a  little — low, 
but  quite  distinct.  "No,  I'll  have  no 
hansom.     Good-bye,  Daniells,  good-bye," 

And  in  a  minute  he  was  gone.  The 
picture-dealer  went  out  to  the  door  after 
him,  and  followed  him  with  his  eyes  until 
his  tigure  was  lost  in  the  crowd.  Daniells 
was  alarmed.  He  blamed  himself  for  his 
frankness.  "  1  never  thou^^ht  he'd  have 
taken  it  to  heart  like  that,"  lie  said  to  him- 
self.    "  Yes,  I  did ;  or  1  might  have  done 


—  he's  awful  proud.  But  Vtn  'asty.  I 
can't  help  it ;  I'm  always  doing  things  1*10 
sorry  for.  Anyhow,  he  must  have  found 
it  out  some  time,  sooner  or  later,"  the 
dealer  said  to  himself;  and  this  philoso- 
phy silenced  his  fears. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Centory: 
THE  DISENCHANTMENT  OF  FRANCE. 

Quod  procul  a  nobis  flectat  Fortuna  gnbcmABaS 
Et  ratio  potius  quam  re*  persuadeat  ipsa 
Suocidere  horriaono  posse  omnia  victa  fragore. 

Lvcmmmo% 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  French 
people  to  point  more  morals,  to  emphasize 
more  lessons  from  their  own  experieoce 
than  any  other  nation  in  modem  bistoiy. 
Parties  and  creeds  of  the  most  coaflictiDg 
tvpes  have  appealed  to  Paris  in  turn  for 
their  brightest  example,  their  most  signifi- 
cant warning.  The  strength  of  monarchy 
and  the  risks  of  despotism  ;  the  nobility  of 
faith,  and  the  cruel  cowardice  of  bigotrv; 
the  ardor  of  republican  fraternity  and  tne 
terrors  of  anarchic  disintegration^ the 
most  famous  instance  of  any  and  every 
extreme  is  to  be  found  in  the  long  annals 
of  France.  And  so  long  as  the  Frendi 
mind,  at  once  logical  and  mobile,  continues 
to  be  the  lirst  to  catch  and  focus  the  influ- 
ences which  are  slowly  beginning  to  tdl 
on  neighboring  States,  so  long  will  its 
evolution  possess  for  us  the  unique  inte^ 
est  of  a  glimpse  into  stages  of  develoj^ 
ment  through  which  our  own  nationil 
mind  also  may  be  destined  ere  long  to 
pass. 

Yet  there  has  of  late  been  a  kind  o£ 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  other  civiUsed 
countries  to  take  to  themselves  the  les- 
sons which  French  history  still  can  teadk 
In  Germany  there  has  been  a  tone  of  rep- 
robation, an  opposition  of  French  vice  to 
Teuton  virtue ;  and  in  England  there  has 
been  some  aloofness  of  feeling,  some  dis- 
position to  think  that  the  French  haft 
fallen  through  their  own  fault  into  a  de* 
cadence  which  our  robuster  nation  seed 
not  fear. 

In  the  brief  review,  however,  which  this 
paper  will  contain  of  certain  gloomy  synp- 
toms  in  the  spiritual  state  of  France  we 
shall  keep  entirely  clear  of  any  disparag- 
ins:  comparisons  or  insinuated  Uame. 
Rather  we  shall  regard  France  as  the  most 
sensitive  organ  of  the  European  body 
politic;  we  shall  feel  that  her  dangers  of 
to-day  are  ours  of  to-morrow,  and  that  oft- 
less  there  be  salvation  for  her  our 
prospects  are  dark  indeed. 
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But  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  asked, 
what  right  have  we  to  speak  oi  France  as 
decadent  at  all?  The  word,  indeed,  is  so 
constantly  employed  by  French  authors  of 
the  day  that  the  foreigner  may  assume 
without  impertinence  that  there  is  some 
fitness  in  its  use.  Yet  have  we  here  much 
more  than  a  fashion  of  speaking?  the  hu- 
mor of  men  who  are  *'  sad  as  night  for 
very  wantonness,"  who  play  with  the  no- 
tion of  national  decline  as  a  rich  man  in 
temporary  embarrassment  may  play  with 
the  notion  of  ruin?  France  is  richer  and 
more  populous  than  ever  before  ;  her  sol- 
diers still  fight  bravely,  and  the  mass  of 
her  population,  as  judged  by  the  statistics 
of  crime,  or  by  the  colorless  half-sheet 
which  forms  the  only  national  newspaper,* 
is  at  any  rate  tranquil  and  orderly.  Com- 
pare the  state  of  France  now  with  her 
state  just  a  century  since,  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution.  Observers  who 
noted  that  misgovernment  and  misery, 
those  hordes  of  bandits  prowling  over  the 
untilled  fields,  assumed  it  as  manifest  that, 
not  the  French  monarchy  only,  but  France 
herself,  was  crumbling  in  irremediable  de- 
cay. And  yet  a  few  years  later  the  very 
children  reared  as  half-slaves,  half-beg- 
gars, on  black  bread  and  ditch-water  were 
niarciiing  with  banners  flying  into  Vienna 
and  Moscow.  One  must  be  wary  in  pre- 
dicting the  decline  of  a  nation  which  holds 
in  reserve  a  spring  of  energy  such  as  this. 

Once  more.  Not  physically  alone,  but 
intellectually,  France  has  never,  perhaps, 
been  so  strong  as  she  is  now.  She  is 
lacking,  indeed,  in  statesmen  of  the  first 
order,  in  poets  and  artists  of  lofty  achieve- 
ment, and,  if  our  diagnosis  be  correct,  she 
must  inevitably  lack  such  men  as  these. 
But  on  the  other  hand  her  living  savants 
probably  form  as  wise,  as  disinterested  a 
group  of  intellectual  leaders  as  any  epoch 
of  her  history  has  known.  And  she  lis- 
tens to  them  with  a  new  deference  ;  she 
receives  respectfully  even  the  bitter  home- 
truths  of  M.  Taine  ;  she  honors  M.  Renan 
instead  of  persecuting  him  ;  she  makes  M. 
Pasteur  her  national  hero.  These  men 
and  men  like  these  are  virtually  at  the 
head  of  France ;  and  if  the  love  of  truth, 
the  search  for  truth,  fortifies  a  nation,  then 
assuredly  France  should  be  stronger  now 
than  under  any  of  her  kings  or  her  Caesars. 

•  Le  Petit  Journal  has  a  circulation  of  nearly  a 
million.  What  it  does  contain,  or  why  it  ia  taken,  it 
might  be  hard  to  nay  :  btit  at  least  it  does  not  contain 
anythin;^  which  could  raise  a  blush,  or  prompt  to  an 
unlawful  action.  Provincial  life  in  France  seldom 
finds  literary  expression  (see  Theuriei,  Pierre  Loti, 
Ferdinand  Fabre) ;  when  it  rises  to  a  certain  intellectual 
level  it  seems  to  mer^e  irresistibly  inlo  the  life  of  Paris. 
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Yet  here  we  come  to  the  very  crux  of 
the  whole  inauiry.  If  we  maintain  that 
an  increasing  knowledge  of  truth  is  neces- 
sarily a  strength  or  advantage  to  a  nation 
or  an  individual,  we  are  a.ssuming  an  affir- 
mative answer  to  two  weighty  questions  ; 
the  first,  whether  the  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse is  on  the  whole  good  rather  than 
evil;  the  second,  whether  even  granting 
that  the  sum  of  things  is  good,  each  ad- 
vancing step  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
universe  brings  with  it  an  increased  real- 
ization of  that  ultimate  goodness.  Of 
course  if  we  return  to  the  first  question 
the  pessimistic  answer  —  if  the  world  is  a 
bad  place  and  cosmic  suicide  the  only 
reasonable  thing  —  the  present  discussion 
may  at  once  be  closed.  For  in  that  case 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  progress,  no 
such  thing  as  recovery;  and  the  moral 
discouragement  of  France  does  but  indi- 
cate her  advance  upon  the  road  which  we 
must  all  inevitably  travel. 

Let  us  assume,  however,  as  is  commonly 
assumed  without  too  curious  question,  that 
the  universe  is  good,  and  that  to  know  the 
truth  about  it  is  on  the  whole  an  invigor- 
ating thing.  Yet  even  thus  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  each  onward  step  we 
make  in  learning  that  truth  will  in  itself 
be  felt  as  invigorating.  All  analogy  is 
against  such  a  supposition;  whether  we 
turn  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  the 
depression  repeatedly  following  on  the 
collapse  of  specious  but  premature  con- 
ceptions, or  to  the  history  of  individual 
minds,  and  the  despair  of  the  beginner  in 
every  art  or  study  when  he  recognizes  that 
he  has  made  a  false  start ;  that  he  knows 
almost  nothing;  that  the  problems  are  far 
more  difficult  than  his  ignorance  had  sus- 
pected. 

Now  I  think  it  is  not  hard  to  show  that 
France,  even  on  the  most  hopeful  view  of 
her,  is  at  present  passing  through  a  mo- 
ment of  spiritual  reaction  such  as  this. 
In  that  country  where  the  pure  dicta  of 
science  reign  m  the  intellectual  classes 
with  less  interference  from  custom,  senti- 
ment, tradition,  th^n  even  in  Germany  it- 
self, we  shall  find  that  science,  at  her 
present  point,  is  a  depressing,  a  disinte- 
grating energy. 

And  therefore  when  we  compare  the 
present  state  of  France  with  her  state  a 
century  ago,  we  must  not  rank  her  dom- 
inant savants  as  a  source  of  national 
strength.  Rather  they  are  a  source  of 
disenchantment,  of  disillusionment^  to  use 
the  phrase  of  commonest  recurrence  in 
modern  French  literature  and  speech. 
Personally,  indeed,  the  class  of  savants 
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includes  many  an  example  of  unselfish 
diligence,  of  stoical  candor,  but  their  vir- 
tues are  personal  to  themselves,  and  the 
upshot  of  their  teaching  affords  no  stable 
basis  for  virtue. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  in  1888  France 
possesses  everything  except  illusions;  in 
1788  she  possessed  illusions  and  nothing 
else.  The  reign  of  reason,  the  return  to 
nature,  the  social  contract,  liberty,  equal- 
ity, fraternity  — the  whole  air  of  that  wild 
time  buzzed  with  new-hatched  chimeras, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  old  traditions 
of  Catholicism,  loyalty,  honor,  were  still 
living  in  many  an  ardent  heart. 

What,  then,  is  in  effect  the  disenchant- 
ment which  France  has  undergone  ?  What 
are  the  illusions  —  the  so-called,  so-judged 
illusions  which  are  fading  now  before  the 
influence  of  science  ?  How  is  a  foreigner 
to  analyze  the  confused  changes  in  a  great 
people  s  spiritual  life  ?  Must  not  his  own 
personal  acquaintance  with  Frenchmen, 
which  is  sure  to  be  slight  and  shallow, 
unduly  influence  his  judgment  of  the  na- 
tion ?  It  seems  to  me  that  he  must  set 
aside  his  personal  acquaintanceships  and 
form  his  opinion  from  current  literature 
and  current  events ;  endeavoring  so  far  as 
may  be  to  elicit  such  general  views  of  life 
as  may  be  latent  in  the  varying  utterances 
of  novelist,  essayist,  politician,  philoso- 
pher, and  poet.  Thus  reading  and  thus 
comparing,  we  shall  discern  a  £:radual 
atrophy  of  certain  habits  of  thought,  cer- 
tain traditional  notions;  and  if  we  class 
as  illusions  these  old  conceptions  from 
which  the  French  people  seems  gradually 
to  be  awakening,  we  find  them  reducible 
to  four  main  Iieads :  the  reli^ious^  the 
political,  the  sexual^  and  the  personal  illu- 
sions. 

1.  By  the  "religious  illusion"  —  speak- 
ing, it  will  be  remembered,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Frenchman  of  the  type  now 
under  discussion  —  1  mean  a  belief  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  generally 
involving  a  belief  in  man's  future  life,  in 
which  life  we  may  suppose  virtue  \'ictori- 
ous,  and  the  earth's  injustices  redressed. 
These  cardinal  beliefs,  now  everywhere 
on  the  defensive,  are  plainly  losing  ground 
in  France  more  rapidly  tnan  elsewhere. 
And  the  stran<;e  thing  is  that  while  Chris- 
tianity thus  declines  it  seems  to  leave  in 
France  so  little  regret  behind  it;  that  its 
disappearance  is  signalized  only  by  loud 
battles  between  liberalism  and  clericalism, 
not,  as  in  England,  by  sad  attempts  at 
reconciliation,  by  the  regrets  and  appeals 
of  slowly  severing  men.  A  book  like 
Chateaubriand's  "G^nie  du  Christianis- 


me,"  nay,  even  a  book  like  Lamennais^ 
*' Paroles  d*uQ   Croyant,**  would   now  be 
felt  to  be  an  anachroQism.     Militant  Ca- 
tholicism seems  almost  to  have  died  out 
with  M.  Veuillot*s  articles  in  the  l/mivers; 
and  an  application  to  a  high  ecclesistical 
authority  for  recent  defences  of  the  faith 
brought  only  a  recommendation  to  read 
the   bishops     charges,   the    mamUmemis 
d''ivique.    Paradox  as  it  may  seem,  M. 
Renan  is  almost  the  only  French  writer  of 
influence  who  believes  that  Christianity 
—  of  course  a  Christianity  without  mira- 
cles —  will  be  in  any  sense  the  religion  of 
the  future ;  and  his  recent  utterances  show 
that  pious  sentiment,  in  his  hands,  is  lia- 
ble to  sudden  and  unexpected  transforma- 
tions.   A  passage  from  the  preface  to  his 
play  "L*Abbesse  de  Jouarre"  (1886)  will 
illustrate  the  facility  with  which  *'the  cuh 
of  the  ideal  *'  when  freed  from  **  the  sup- 
port of  superstition*' flows  along  lines  of 
least  resistance,  and  into  a  less  austere 
and  strenuous  mould. 

The  abbess,  too  intelligent  to  believe  in 
the  dogmas  which  (from  the  highest  mo- 
tives) she  has  outwardly  supported,  and 
finding  herself,  under  the  Rcign  of  Ter* 
ror,  confronted  with  the  immediate  pros- 
pect of  death,  yields  (from  the  highest 
motives)  to  the  solicitations  of  a  fellow* 
prisoner,  who  ardently  admires  her.  But 
it  so  happens  that  she  is  m^/ guillotined; 
and  she  afterwards  experiences  a  delicate 
distress  in  reconciling  what  may  be  termed 
the  morality  of  great  crises  to  the  conven- 
tions of  ordinary  life.  In  a  passage  which 
in  these  pages  I  can  only  partially  quote 
M.  Renan  explains  and  defends  her.    . 

That  which,  at  the  hour  of  death,  mart 
needs  assume  a  character  of  absolute  sinceritj, 
is  love.  I  often  imagine  that  if  humanity  were 
to  acquire  the  certain  knowledge  that  the 
world  was  to  come  to  an  end  in  two  or  three 
days,  love  would  break  out  on  every  side  with 
a  sort  of  frenzy ;  for  love  is  held  in  check  onlr 
by  the  absolutely  necessary  restrictions  whin 
the  moral  preservation  of  human  sodetf  htf 
imposed.  When  one  perceived  oneself  oofr 
fronted  by  a  sudden  and  certain  death,  natve 
alone  would  speak;  the  strongest  of  her  is- 
stincts,  constantly  checked  and  thwaitedi 
would  rcassume  its  rights;  a  cry  would  bant 
from  every  breast  when  one  knew  that  one 
might  approach  with  perfect  lawfulness  the 
tree  guarded  by  so  many  anathemas.  .  .  .  The 
worUrs  last  sigh  would  be  as  it  were  a  kiM 
of  sympathy  addressed  to  the  univenc— aad 
])<.*rlia])s  to  somewhat  that  is  beyond.  Qm 
would  die  in  the  sentiment  of  the  highest  adan> 
tion,  and  in  the  most  perfect  act  of  prayer. . .  • 

I  ho])c  that  my  Abbess  may  please  thoM 
idealists  who  have  no  need  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  disembodied  spirits  in 
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believe  in  duty,  and  who  know  that  moral  despair  such  as  Pascal  would  have  sunk  into 
nobility  does  not  depend  on  metaphysical  had  he  lost  his  faith.  The  gulf  whence  we 
opinions.  In  these  days  one  hears  men  for-  issue  painfully,  and  which  with  pain  we  re- 
ever  talking  —  and  from  the  most  opposite  enter,  will  open  itself  before  them,  forever 
camps  —  of  the  enfceblement  of  religious  be-  black  and  void.  There  will  be  revolts  of 
liefs.  How  careful,  in  such  a  matter,  one  spirit,  rebellions  more  typical  than  any  age 
should  be  to  avoid  misunderstanding !  Reli-  has  known.  Life  will  be  unbearable  with  the 
gious  beliefs  transform  themselves;  they  lose  knowledge  that  there  is  no  more  hope  to  un- 
their  symbolical  envelope,  which  is  a  mere  derstand  it,  and  that  the  same  sign  of  fruitless 
encumbrance,  and  have  no  further  need  of  the  question  hangs  forever  over  the  horizon  of 
support  of  superstition.  But  the  philoso-  man.  It  will  not  be  strange  if  in  those  days  a 
pher's  soul  is  unafJecred  by  these  necessary  sect  of  nihilists  should  arise,  possessed  with 
evolutions.  The  true,  the  beautiful,  the  gooa,  a  frenzy  of  destruction  such  as  those  alone 
are  in  themselves  sufficiently  attractive  to  need  can  comprehend  who  have  felt  within  them- 
no  authority  which  shall  ordain,  nor  reward  selves  the  tightening  clutch  of  spiritual  death, 
which  shall  sanction  them.  Love,  especially.  To  know  that  one  cannot  know  —  to  be  assured 
will  forever  maintain  its  sacred  character,  that  no  assurance  is  possible  —  ah,  cruel  an- 
Modern  paradoxes  inspire  me  with  no  more  guish  I  which,  spreading  like  a  plague  through 
anxiety  as  to  the  persistence  of  the  cult  of  the  the  millions  of  men,  will  summon  them  as  it 
ideal  than  as  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  race,  were  to  an  anti-crusade  —  a  war  against  the 
The  danger  would  begin  only  on  that  day  when  spirit.  Then  in  that  day,  and  if  the  night- 
women  ceased  to  be  fair,  flowers  to  open  mare  which  I  am  evoking  oecomes  fact  indeed, 
voluptuously,  birds  to  sing.  In  our  temperate  other  souls,  gentler  and  more  inclined  to  a 
climes,  and  among  our  pleasure-loving  peo-  happy  interpretation  of  man's  fate,  will  op- 
pies,  this  danger,  thank  God,  seems  still  suffi-  pose  to  this  rebellious  pessimism  an  optimism 
ciently  remote.  of  melancholy  peace.  If  the  problem  of  the 
_,  .  '  .  r  1  u^^iverse  is  insoluble,  an  answer  may  be  con- 
The  ancient  maxim,  "  Let  us  eat  and  jectured  which  harmonizes  with  our  moral 
drink,  for  tomorrow  we  die,"  has  never  deeds,  our  emotional  cravings.  The  hypothe- 
lacked,  and  will  never  lack,  its  eaeer  advo-  sis  of  hope  has  its  chance  of  being  true  no 
cates ;  but  this  is  perhaps  the  first  time  less  than  the  hypothesis  of  despair.  In  M. 
that  it  has  been  preached  as  virtually ///^«-  Renan  we  have  a  finished  examplar  of  the 
rical  with  that  very  religion  to  which  /<f  religious  sentiments  which  would  unite  the 
fougueux  apdtre,  as  M.  Renan  gently  terms  uncertain  believers  of  that  cruel  age ;  and  who 
St.  Paul,  imagined  it  to  be  directly  op-  fall  venture  to  assert  that  the  impulse  of 
^  ,  '' ,  Y:'^  '  ,  .  .  ..  "'» ^^."7.  •'/'  formless  faith  which  sums  up  the  disenchanted 
posed,  rhe  best  pendant  to  the  oplimislic  optimism  of  this  historian  of  our  dying  religion 
hymn  above  quoted  may  be  found  in  a  does  not  express  the  essence  of  all  of  worship 
passage  from  M.  Bourget,  a  critic  of  no  that  shall  remain  immortal  in  this  splendid 
starched  austerity  nor  bigoted  temper,  but  and  miserable  temple  which  is  the  heart  of 
whose  imagination  pictures  the  mind  of  man? 
our    successors    when    the   flowers,    the  tt    t    * 

birds,  the  women,  delight  no  more ;  when  }\'  ^e*  "^  P^^^  on  to  the  second  class 

the  thorns,  to  speak  with  Biblical  plain-  ^}   ;»usions    from   which   France  seems 

ness,   have  ceased  to  crackle  under  the  finally  to  have  awakened.    Under  the  title 

pQ^^  of  the  "political  illusion  "  we  mav include 

*  two  divergent  yet  not  wholly  aesperate 

Science  [he  says]  has  rendered  it  impossible  emotions  —  the  enthusiasm  ot  loyalty  and 

to  repose  faith  in  any  supernatural  revelation,  the  enthusiasm  of  equality.    Each  of  these 

while  at  the  same  time  she  proclaims  herself  enthusiasms  has  done  in  old  limes  ffreat 

unable  to  unriddle  the  problems  of  which  ^hj          f^r    France;    each    in    turn    has 

revelation  offered  a  solution.     There  are  some  o^«^«j  ♦,^^£f^^«  ««if  ^  -a     *.             j*   • 

who  have  thought  to  find  the  remedy  for  this  ^^^'"^.^  ?  oflfer a  self-evident,  nay  a  divine 

new  and  singular  crisis  by  imagining  the  hu-  organization  of  the  perplexed  affairs    of 

man  race  in  the  future  as  delivered  from  all  ^^^'    But  each  in  turn  has  lost  its  eflScacy. 

thought  of  the  beyond,  and  indifferent  to  what  There  is  now  scarcely  a  name  but  General 

we  call  the  Absolute.     But  this  is  a  gratuitous  Boulanger's  in  France  which  will  rai.se  a 

hypothesis,  and  seems  little  in  harmony  with  cheer  ;  scarcely  even  a  Socialistic  Utopia 

the  general   march  of  thought.     We  have  a  for  which  a  man  would  care  to  die.     The 

better  right,  on  the  other  hand,  to  predict  that  younger  nations,   accustomed   to  look  to 

civi.uatiori  as  it  advances  will  subtilize  ever  France  for  inspiration,  feel  the  dryness  of 

further  our  nervous  sensibility --will  develop  ^^at  ancient  source.     "lis  ne   croient  k 

the  weary  sadness  of  hearts  which  no  known  .•  _  »,       -j        o       •           r  *u      xT-t^-i*  *. 

pleasure\satishe.s  and  whose  unquenchable  f^«"'.    ??'«*  ^  Russian    of  the    Nihdists, 

ardor  yearns  to  slake  itself  at  some  inexhaust-  * '"^is  lis  ont  besom  dii  martyre.      The 

ible  spring.     It  is  probable  that  in  the  final  Nihilists,  indeed,  are  like  the  lemmings, 


bankruptcv  of  hope  to  which  science  is  lead- 
ing us,  many  of  these  souls  will  sink  into  a 


which  swim  out  to  sea  in  obedience  to  an 
instinct  that  bids  them  seek  a  continent 
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long  since  sunk  beneath  the  waves.  Gen- 
tle anarchists,  pious  atheists,  they  follow 
the  blind  instinct  of  self-devotion  which 
makes  the  force  of  a  naive,  an  unworldly 
people.  But  there  is  now  no  intelligible 
object  of  devotion  left  for  them  to  seek ; 
and  they  go  to  the  mines  and  to  the  gib- 
bet without  grasping  a  single  principle  or 
formulating  a  single  hope.  These  are  the 
pupils  of  modern  France  ;  and  in  France 
herself  the  Nihilisticdisillusionment  works 
itself  out  unhindered  by  the  old  impulse 
to  die  for  an  idea.  The  French  have  died 
for  too  many  ideas  already ;  and  just  as 
they  have  ceased  to  idealize  man  s  rela- 
tionship to  God,  so  have  they  ceased  at 
last  to  idealize  his  relationship  to  his  fel- 
low-men. 

III.  But  the  process  of  disillusionment 
can  be  traced  deeper  still.  Closer  to  us, 
in  one  sense,  than  our  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse as  a  whole,  more  intimate  than  our 
relation  to  our  fellow-citizens,  is  the  mu- 
tual relation  between  the  sexes.  An  emo- 
tion such  as  love,  at  once  vague,  complex, 
and  absorbing,  is  eminently  open  to  fresh 
interpretation  as  the  result  of  modern 
analysis.  And  on  comparing  what  may 
be  called  the  enchanted  and  disenchanted 
estimates  of  this  passion  —  the  view  of 
Plato,  for  instance,  and  the  view  of  Scho- 
penhauer —  we  find  th.it  the  discordance 
goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  conception ; 
that  what  in  Plato's  view  is  the  accident 
is  in  Schopenhauer's  the  essential;  that 
what  Plato  esteemed  as  the  very  aim  and 
essence  is  for  Schopenhauer  a  delusive 
figment,  a  witchery  cast  over  man's  young 
inexperience,  from  which  adult  reason 
should  shake  itself  wholly  free.  For  Plato 
the  act  of  idealization  which  constitutes 
love  is  clost^ly  akin  to  the  act  of  ideal- 
ization which  constitutes  worship.  The 
sudden  passion  which  carries  the  lover 
beyond  all  thought  of  self  is  the  result  of 
a  memory  and  a  yearning  which  the  be- 
loved one's  presence  stirs  within  him  — 
a  memory  of  antenatal  visions,  a  yearning 
towards  the  home  of  the  soul.  The  true 
end  of  love  is  mutual  ennoblement;  its 
fruition  lies  in  the  unseen.  Or  if  we  look 
to  its  earthly  issue,  it  is  not  children  only 
who  are  born  from  such  unions  as  these, 
but  from  that  fusion  of  earnest  spirits 
great  thoiii;hts,  just  laws,  noble  institu- 
tions spring, '* a  fairer  progeny  than  any 
child  of  man." 

Not  one  of  the  speculations  of  antiq- 
uity outdid  in  lofty  originality  this  theme 
of  Plato's.  And,  however  deeply  the 
changing  conditions  of  civilization  might 
modify  the  outward  forms  or  setting  of 


love,  this  far-reaching  concept  ion  has  been 
immanent  in  the  poet's  miod,  and  has 
made  of  love  an  integral  element  in  the 
spiritual  scheme  of  things.  '*  Love  was 
given,"  savs  Wordsworth  in  a  poem  which 
strangely  narmonizes  the  antique  and  the 
modern  ideal  — 

Love  was  given* 
Encouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  that  end; 
For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven^ 
That  self  might  be  annulled:    her  bondage 

prove 
The  fetters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  love. 

And  even  when  the  passion  has  not  been 
thus  directly  linked  with  ethical  aims  it 
has  been  credited  with  a  heaven-sent,  a 
mysterious  charm;  like  the  beautv  and 
scent  of  flowers,  it  has  been  regaraed  as 
a  joy  given  to  us  for  the  mere  end  of  joy. 

In  recent  years,  however,  a  wholly  aif- 
ferent  aspect  of  the  passion  of  love  has 
been  raised  into  prominence.  This  new 
theory  —  for  it  is  hardly  less — is  some- 
thing much  deeper  than  the  mere  satirical 
depreciation,  the  mere  ascetic  horror,  ol 
the  female  sex.  It  recognizes  the  mjt* 
tery,  the  illusion,  the  potency  of  love,  bat 
it  urges  that  this  dominating  illusion  is  no 
heaven-descended  charm  of  life,  but  the 
result  of  terrene  evolution,  and  that,  so  hr 
from  being  salutary  to  the  individual,  it  is 
expressly  designed  to  entrap  bim  into 
subserving  the  ends  of  the  r«f^cr,  even  when 
death  to  himself  (or  herselQ  is  the  imme- 
diate consequence.  It  was  in  England 
that  the  facts  in  natural  history  which 
point  to  this  conclusion  were  first  set 
forth ;  it  was  in  German v  that  a  philcH 
sophical  theory  was  founcied  (even  before 
most  of  those  facts  were  known)  apon 
these  blind  efforts  of  the  race,  workiqg 
through  the  passions  of  the  individaauC 
yet  often  to  his  ruin;  but  it  is  in  France 
that  we  witness  the  actual  entry  of  this 
theory  into  the  affairs  of  life  —  the  grad- 
ual dissipation  of  the  ''sexual  illusioa" 
which  nature  has  so  long  been  weaving 
with  unconscious  magic  around  the  semes 
and  the  imagination  of  man. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  human  attra^ 
tiveness  has  suffered  something  of  die 
same  loss  of  romance  which  has  fallen 
upon  the  scent  and  color  of  flowers,  since 
we  have  realized  that  these  have  been  de- 
veloped as  an  attraction  to  moths  and 
other  insects,  whose  visits  to  the  flower 
are  necessary  to  secure  effective  fertilixip 
tion.  Our  own  attract! \-eness  in  each 
other*s  eyes  seems  no  longer  to  point  to 
some  divine  reminiscence;  rather  it  is  n 
character  which  natural  and  sexual 
tion  must  needs  have  developed  If 
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race  was  to  persist  at  all ;  and  it  is  par-  documents  hnmains  which  are  furnished 
alleled  by  elaborate  and  often  grotesque  by  the  actual  life  of  every  day.  But,  on 
aesthetic  allurements  throughout  the  range  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  this  is 
of  organized  creatures  of  separate  sex.         all  which  they  desire  to  do  is  enough  to 

Once  more.  The  great  Roman  poet  of  prove  that  even  this  will  scarcely  be  worth 
*'  wheat  and  woodland,  tilth  and  vineyard,  the  doing.  The  fact  that  they  thus  shrink 
hive  and  horse  and  herd,"  insisted  long  from  idealizing  bespeaks  an  epoch  barren 
ago  on  the  divergence,  throughout  ani-  in  ideal.  Schopenhauer  boasted  that  he 
mated  nature,  of  the  promptings  of  amor-  had  destroyed  die  Dame^  the  chivalrous 
ous  passion  and  of  self-preservation,  conception  of  woman  as  a  superior  being ; 
Passing  beyond  the  facile  optimism  of  and  such  novels  as  those  of  Flaubert, 
pastoral  singers,  he  showed  the  peace,  the  Zola,  Maupassant,  Huysmans,  exhibit  the 
strength,  the  life  of  the  animal  creation  at  world  with  this  illusion  gone.  If,  more- 
the  mercy  of  an  instinct  which  they  can  over,  the  relations  between  men  and 
neither  comprehend  nor  disobey.  In  fu-  women  are  not  kept,  in  a  sense,  above  the 
rias  ij^nemque  ruunt.  Advancing  science  relations  between  men  and  men,  they  will 
has  both  confirmed  and  explained  this  rapidly  fall  below  them.  We  are  led  into 
profound  observation.  She  has  discov-  a  world  of  joyless  vice  from  the  sheer 
ered  instances  where  the  instinct  in  ques-  decay  of  the  conception  of  virtue, 
tion  conducts  not  merely  to  a  remote  and  Mr.  Henrv  James's  analysis  of  M.  de 
contingent  but  to  an  immediate  and  inev-  Maupassant  s  works  will  be  fresh  in  many 
itable  deatli ;  and  where  yet  it  works  itself  recollections.  And  I  may  add  some  cor- 
out  with  unfailing  punctuality.  And  she  roborative  words,  not  from  Scherer  or 
has  demonstrated  that  in  the  race  of  races  Bruneti^re  or  any  critic  who  stands  upon 
the  individual  must  not  pause  for  breath;  the  ancient  ways,  and  whose  disapproval 
his  happiness,  his  length  of  days,  must  may  be  discounted  beforehand,  but  from 
be  subordinated  to  the  supreme  purpose  the  friendly  pen  of  M.  Lemaltre,  whose 
of  leaving  a  progeny  which  can  success-  description  is  not  meant  to  carry  moral 
fully  prolong  the  endless  struggle.  And  reprobation  along  with  it. 
here  the  bitter  philosophy  of  Schopen-  m.  de  Maupassant,  too,  is  affected  with 
hauer  steps  in,  and  shows  that  as  man  that  newest  malady  of  authors  —  namely,  pes- 
rises  from  the  savage  state  the  form  of  the  simism,  and  the  strange  desire  to  represent 
illusive  witchery  changes,  but  the  witch-  the  world  as  ugly  and  brutal,  governed  by 
ery  is  still  the  same.  Nature  is  still  blind  instincts  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  to 
prompting  us  to  subserve  the  advantage  exhibit  with  an  amount  of  detail  never  prcvi- 
of  the  race— an  advantage  which  is  not  ously  equalled  this  world  which  U  neither  in- 
cur own  — though  she  uses  now  such  del-  !ff  V?^  '^  *^^^^  nor  as  a  subject  of  art;  so 
icate  baits  as  artistic  admiration,  spiritual  ^^^\  the  pleasure  which  the  writer  and  the 
.1        *u  ^  «^  *""^  ^"»  ^F"'  '•^««*»    reader  who  comprehends  him  enjoy  is  derived 

sympathy,  the  union  of  kindred  souls,  only  from  irony,  pride,  egoistic  gratification. 
Behind  and  beneath  all  these  is  still  her  There  is  here  no  thought  of  what  was  once 
old  unconscious  striving;  but  she  can  termed  the  ideal,  no  preoccupation  with 
scarcely  any  longer  outwit  us;  we  now  morality,  no  sympathy  with  mankind,  but  at 
desire  neither  the  pangs  of  passion,  nor  most  a  contemptuous  pity  of  the  absurd  and 
the  restraints  of  marriage,  nor  the  burden  wretched  race  of  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  offspring;  while  for  the  race  we  need  we  find  a  scientific  skill  in  playing  with  the 
care  nothing,  or  may  deem  it  best  and  world  as  an  object  of  sense,  apt  for  our  delec 
most  merciful  that  the  race  itself  should  f^T^  ^^^f  ^^^^rest  which  is  refused  to  things 
I  J  m  themselves  is  bestowed  wholly  on  the  art 

lapse  arid  pass  away.  £  rendering  them  in  a  form  as  plastic  as  pos- 

The  insensible  advance  of  this  sexua  ^ible.  On  the  whole,  the  attitude  is  that  of 
disenchantment  will  show  itself  first  and  some  misanthropic,  scornful,  and  lascivious 
most  obviously  in  the  imaginative  litera-  god.* 

ture  of  a  nation.  And  the  transition  from  yet  neither  this  criticism  nor  Mr.  Henry 
romanticism  to  so-called  naturalism  m  j^^^^.g  exhibits  fully,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
fiction  which  is  the  conspicuous  fact  of  ^^e  essential  weakness  and  emptiness  of 
he  day  in  France  is  ill  understood  if  it  is  j^  ^j^  Maupassant  and  others  of  the  same 
taken  to  be  a  mere  change  in  literary  ^^^^^  Their  vigor  is  the  mere  expres- 
fashion,  a  mere  reaction  against  sentimen-  gj^„  ^j  j,,^.^  own  vouth  and  health,  clever- 
ta  and  stylistic  extravagance.  The  natu  ness  and  prosperity ;  there  is  no  indication 
rahsts  claim   and  the  claim  is  lust,  that  ^j  ^^^^^^  of  moral  strength,  of  any 

hey  seek  at  least  a  closer  analogy  with   ^^^^  ^  355„red  philosophy 

the  methods  of  science  herself ;  that  they  &  »       ^  «-  r  j 

rest,  not  on  fantastic  fancies,  but  on  the  •  L««  Contemporaina,  p.  301. 
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which  would  render  them  in  a  true  sense  determinism  which  is  becoming  definitely 

superiors  of  the  objects  of  their  contempt-  the    creed  of  France    may  similarly  be 

uous  dissection.    A  few  lines  from  M.  traced  throughout  their  modem  pictures 

Bourgct,  describing  the  disciples  of  Flau-  of  life  and  character  as  a  paralyzins  ioiSa- 

bertf  will  illustrate  my  meaning  here.  ence  in   moments  of  decisive  choicet  of 

They  exhibit  the  human  animal  as  domi-  "J^^al   crisis.     The  following   passage-- 

nated  by  his  environment,  and  almost  incapa-  the  only  one   for  which    I  can  here  find 

ble  of  an  individual  reaction  against  surround-  space  —  will  show  the  unhesitating  way  in 

ing  things.     Hence  springs  that  despairing  which  the  French  mind  presses  home  Con- 

fatalism  which  is  the  philosophy  of  all  the  elusions  which,  though  based  in  a  large 

existing  school  of  novelists.    Hence  the  re-  measure  on  English  doctrines,  are  seldom 

nunciation,  ever  more  marked,  of  larger  hopes,  so  trenchantly  formulated  at  home  :  — 
of  generous  ardors,  of  whatsoever  among  our 

intimate  energies  can  be  called  faith  in  an  Is  personality  [inquires  M.  Ribot],  b  duv- 
ideal.  And  since  our  age  is  smitten  with  a  acter  independent  ot  heredity  ?  The  problem 
malady  of  the  will,  the  psychology  of  our  fash-  is  important,  since  it  involves  the  question 
ionable  literature  adjusts  itself  to  the  gradual  whether  the  power  of  heredity  has  any  assign- 
weakening  of  the  inward  spring.  Slowly,  in  able  limit.  It  is  plain  that  there  are  only  two 
many  a  mind  which  the  romances  of  our  day  possible  hypotheses:  we  may  either  admit  thit 
have  shaped,  the  conviction  is  formed  that  at  each  birth  a  special  act  of  creation  infr — 


effort  is  useless,  that  the  force  of  external  into  each  being  the  germ  of  character  and  po^ 

causes  cannot  be  withstood.*  scnality,  or  we  may  admit  that  this  gam  u 

,,,.,,,  ,  1^    1.  the  product  of  earlier  generations,  and  is  ni- 

IV.  And   thus   we    are  brought,   by  a  evitably  deduced  from  the  character  of  die 

natural  transition,  to  the  fourth  and  last  parents  and  the  circumsunces  under  wbidi 


illusion  from  which   French   thought    is  the  new  life  is  originated.    The  first  of 

shaking  itself   free  —  the   illusion   which  hypotheses  is  so  far  from  scientific  that  it  it 

pervades  man  more  profoundly  than  any  not  worth  discussing.    We  are  left  to  the  •efr 

other  —  the  dream  of  "his   own  free-will,  ondview.    And  here  we  find  ourselves bro«glil 

and  of  his  psychical  unity.     It  is  in  the  abruptly  back  to  the  very  heart  of  our  sab|«t 

analysis  of  this  "personal  illusion"  that  >^^  i^°"Sht   that  we   were    escapmg  6«a 

much  of  the  acutest    French   work  has  he^edit^r,  and  now  we  find  it  m  the  very  foni 

1*1    I          1    "'"".^.''    *   ^"^"  ^      J-  which  forms  the  most  mtimate  and  perMMul 

lately  been  done ;  it  is  here  that  ordinary  element  of  our  being.    After  having  shown  faf 

French    opinion   is  perhaps  furthest  re-  a  long  enumeration  of  facts  that  the  ientttife 

moved  from  the  English  type  ;  and  it  is  and  intellectual  faculties  are  transmitted,  tint 

here,  moreover,  as  I  shall  presently  indi-  one  may  inherit  a  given  instinct,  a  given  pi» 

cate,  it  is  on  this  field  ot  experimental  sion,  a  given  type  of  imagination,  just  as  caalf 

psychology  that  the  decisive  battles  of  the  as  a  tendency  to  consumption,  to  rickets,  to 

next  century  seem  likely  to  be  fought.    In  longevity,  we  hoped  at  least  that  a  part  of  Ita 

this  paper,  fiowever,  I  must  keep  clear  of  Psychic  life  lay  outside  determinism,  thai  tki 

detail,  and  must  touch  only  on  the  general  Lw' nV^KUln^^P^'^^^^^^ 

effect  of  the  mass  of  tea'ching  /which  Siv^iie^nrt^dLte'r"^ 

1  aine  and  Ribot  on  the  pyschological  side,  every  side,  without  and  within.* 

Charcot  and  Richet  on  the  physiological  „,     .                            ,     ,                    . 

side,  may  serve  as  representatives.   These  ^  ^e    have  now  traced   the   spread  la 

names  might  be  supplemented  by  many  France  of  what  I  have  termed  disenchsBt* 

more  ;  and  indeed  it  is  in  this  direction  of  '"ent  over  the  mam  departments  of  mord 

physiological  psychology,  in  the  widest  and  intellectual  life.     It  might  remain  to 

sense,  that  the  strongest  stream  of  French  ask  whether  any  definite  test  exists,  ra- 

intellect  seems  to  me  to  be  at  present  ducible  to  numbers,  by  which   we  caa 

fiowincr.  measure  the  effect  on  national  prosperity 

As  r^'egards  the  freedom  of  the  will,  in-  ^^  ^^"^  less  firm  and  eager  grasp  on  esii»- 

deed,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  ^nce.    This  might  be  attempted  in  niBf 

the  controversy  had  now  been  waged  too  ways,  though  considering  the  subtlety  of 

long  to  admit  of  much  accession  of  novel  ^^^^  motives  at  work  we  cannot  t3^ 

argument.     Nor,  of  course,  can  any  the-  ^^^^^  than  an  inferential,  an  appnudmsH 

ory  which  we  hold  as  to  human  free-will  result,    betting  aside  in  this  pap^T  the 

reasonably  influence  our  actions  oneway  subject  of  relative  frequency  oi  smiM 

or  the  other.    Yet  we  know  that  as  a  mat-  (where  the  comparison  between  one  fli* 

ter  of  actual  observation  Mahommedan  ^'O"  and  another  is  much  complicated  by 

fatalism  does  influence  conduct,  and  the  differences  in  the  material  welfare  of  the 

lower  classes),  I  will  briefly  consider  la 

*  E5»ai9  de  Psychologle  Contemporains,  ist  teries, 

p.  166.  •  VHiriAiii  PifdMlofiqaa^  tnd  sdh.|  pk  p^ 
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what  way  this  disenchanted  temper  affects 
the  central  problem  of  the  French  publicist 
—  the  practical  cessation  of  the  growth  of 
population.  '*  A  vrai  dire,  c'est  le  p^ril 
national  tout  entier,"  says  Professor 
Richet  of  this  check  in  numbers  ;  '*  il  n'en 
existe  pas  d'autre." 

To  us  in  England,  of  course,  the  oppo- 
site view  is  more  familiar.  We  feel  the 
perils,  not  of  defect  of  population,  but  of 
excess ;  and  so  far  as  our  own  comfort  is 
concerned  we  should  be  glad  indeed  if  our 
numbers  were  as  stationary  as  in  France. 
And  if  all  European  nations  agreed  to  limit 
population  —  just  as  if  all  nations  agreed 
to  disarm  —  an  epoch  of  marked  material 
prosperity  would  no  doubt  ensue.  At 
present,  however,  there  seems  no  chance 
whatever  of  this,  and  we  are  engaged  in  a 
general  scramble  to  overstock  our  own 
countries,  and  thence  to  overspread  the 
earth.  The  nation  which  falls  out  of  this 
scramble  may  gain  in  comfort  for  the 
time,  but  it  will  lose  its  status ;  its  specific 
type  will  become  relatively  unimportant; 
its  thought  and  literature  will  lose  their 
power  with  mankind.  Great  and  powerful 
though  France  is  now,  such  countries  as 
Holland  and  Belgium  are  not  without  their 
warning  for  her  in  the  near  future.  In 
fifty  years,  if  the  present  rates  of  increase 
are  maintained,  she  will  rank  sixth  only 
among  European  nations.  In  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  she  will  have  sunk 
almost  beneath  consideration  in  a  world 
of  Russians  and  Germans,  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Chinese.*  Without  reproducing  the 
elaborate  computations  by  which  the  rela- 
tive decline  of  France  has  been  exhibited 
by  statisticians,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in 
the  present  acute  phase  of  national  com- 
petition France  cannot  afford  to  forego 
the  motive  power  of  the  ver  sacrum  —  of 
yearly  swarms  of  young  men  pressing 
forward  to  develop  their  country  either  by 
colonization  without  her  borders,  or  by 
novel  and  eager  enterprise  within.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  of  course  desirable 
that  multiplication  should  be  combined 
with  providence  —  that  the  increase  of 
numbers  should  not  proceed  from  the 
lowest   and   most  reckless  classes  alone. 

•  See  Professor  Charle."*  Richet's  articles  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondts^  April  15  and  June  1,  i88a  ; 
and  M.  E.  Chev^isan's  paper  in  La  Rtfortne  Sociate^ 
Ju'y  1,  1S83.  M.  (Juviu  in  his  *'  L'lrr^ngion  de  T  Ave- 
nir  (p.  274,  etc.)  draws  out  the  connection  between 
this  decline  in  t>opu].iM(m  and  the  decay  of  reliKious 
belief.  As  b**tw.en  Krittany  and  Normandy,  for  in- 
stance, the  differ'i'nce  is  net  due  to  Norman  prudence 
alone  :  fur  the  Ht-^ioti  is  a!so  prudent,  but  in  a  different 
wav  ;  he  postpones  marriage  till  (at  an  average  a);e  of 
54  for  men,  29  for  women)  property  sufficient  for  a 
good-sized  family  has  been  amassed. 
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Now  in  comparing  the  natality  or  rate  of 
increase  of  different  provinces  in  France, 
it  seems  that  the  increase  is  rapid  in  two 
main  quarters  —  first  (as  with  ourselves) 
among  the  degraded  inhabitants  of  the 
poorer  quarters  of  great  cities,  and  sec- 
ondly in  those  provinces  where  Catholi- 
cism is  still  a  dominant  power.  Between 
Catholic  Brittany  and  freethinking  Nor- 
mandy the  contrast  is  striking;  and  the 
more  so  inasmuch  as  the  difference  of 
race  between  these  provinces  seems  all  in 
favor  of  the  Norman  population,  whose 
young  mothers,  indeed,  are  in  special  re- 
quest for  the  benefit  of  infants  other  than 
their  own.  Yet  the  annual  births  in  Brit- 
tany are  thirty-three  for  each  thousand  of 
f>opulation  ;  in  Normandy  only  nineteen. 

Now  in  the  educated  classes,  where 
rapidity  of  increase  is  still  more  impor- 
tant, the  impulses  in  either  direction, 
though  less  crudely  defined,  are  not  there- 
fore less  potent.  On  the  one  side  there 
are  the  wish  for  new  objects  of  affection 
and  the  satisfaction  with  the  lot  upon 
which  the  children  will  enter ;  on  the  other 
side,  besides  the  obvious  economical  rea- 
sons, there  are  the  decline  in  the  value  set 
upon  existence  and  the  doubt  whether  it 
is  well  to  summon  new  beings  as  sensitive 
as  ourselves  into  a  world  which  to  each 
fresh  generation  seems  to  loom  more  aw- 
ful in  the  obscurity  of  its  meaning  and  of 
its  end. 

A  few  quotations  may  show  that  this  is 
no  imaginary  picture ;  and  my  first  in- 
stance shall  De  taken  from  the  loftiest,  the 
sincerest  of  living  French  poets  —  the  au- 
thor whose  name  comes  first  to  the  lips  of 
a  Frenchman,  challenged  to  prove  that 
the  tradition  of  "high  thinking"  is  not 
yet  extinct.  In  his  poem  "  Le  Voeu  "  M. 
Sully-Prudhomme  draws  the  following 
practical  lesson  from  a  contemplation  ol 
the  misery  of  man :  — 

Du  plus  aveugle  instinct  je  me  veux  rendre 

maitre, 
Helas  I  non  par  vertu,  mais  par  compassion. 
Dans    Tinvisible    essaim    des    condamn^s  k 

nattre, 
Je  fais  grice  k  celui  dent  je  sens  Taiguillon. 

Demeure  dans  Tempire  innomm^  du  possible, 
O  fils  le  plus  aim^  qui  ne  naStras  jamais  I 
Mieux  sauve  que  les  morts  et  plus  maccessible, 
Tu  ne  sortiras  pas  de  l*ombre  oil  je  dormais ! 

These  words  do  not  fall  from  a  mere  fan- 
tastic artist;  they  come  from  a  philoso- 
pher and  moralist,  a  man  of  strong  human 
sympathies,  one  who  by  no  means  despairs 
altogether  of  the  future  of  mankind.  I 
pass  on  to  the  passionate  cry  of  an  avowed,. 
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but  not  a  morbid,  pessimist.  I  must  not 
here  stop  to  discuss  Madame  Ackermann, 
one  of  the  most  significant  figures  in  con- 
temporary literature ;  but  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  her  sadness  is  in  no  way  a 
personal  matter,  but  represents  the  im- 
pression irresistibly  wrought  upon  her  by 
the  mere  ** riddle  of  the  painful  earth."  I 
quote  the  lines  which  close  her  poem  on 
**  Pascal "  with  the  wild  conception  of 
some  such  insult  offered  to  man*s  distant 
and  cruel  Lord  as  might  move  him  to 
shiver  into  fragments  this  planet  which  is 
our  scene  of  pain. 

Notre  audace  du  moins  vous  sauverait  de 

naitre, 
Vous  qui  dormez  encore  au  fond  de  l*avenir, 
Et  nous    triompherions  d'avoir,  en  cessant 

d'etre. 
Avcc  r Humanity  forc^  Dieu  d*en  finir. 
Ah!  quelle  immense  joie  apr^s  tant  de  souf- 

france  I 
A  travers  les  debris,  par-dessus  les  charniers, 
Pouvoir  enfin  jeter  ce  cri  de  delivrance : 
Plus  d'hommes  sous  le  ciel,  nous  sommes  les 

derniers  I 

I  will  call  one  more  witness ;  this  time  a 
less  serious  but  still  a  noteworthy  person- 
age ;  a  novelist  who  by  a  certain  mixture 
of  Flemish  realism  and  Parisian  perversity 
has  become  the  most  advanced  (I  do  not 
say  the  ablest)  representative  both  of  the 
decadent  and  of  the  naturalistic  school. 

M.  J.  K.  Huysmans,  speaking  through 
the  mouth  of  his  decrepit  hero,  Des  Ls- 
seintes,  strenuously  deprecates  the  cruelty 
of  adding  fresh  sufferers  to  the  condemned 
list  of  miserable  men;  nay,  he  carries  his 
propagandist  (or  anti-propagandist)  zeal  so 
far  as  to  recommend  the  legalization  of 
infanticide,  and  to  denounce  the  child- 
saving  labors  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Thanks  to  his  odious  precautions,  this  man 
had  deferred  for  years  the  death  of  creatures 
without  intelligence  or  sensation,  so  that  be- 
coming later  on  almost  rational,  and  at  any 
rate  capable  of  pain,  they  might  foresee  the 
future ;  might  await  and  dread  that  Death  of 
which,  when  he  found  them,  they  knew  not  the 
very  name ;  might  perhaps  even  invoke  that 
Death  upon  themselves,  in  anger  at  the  con- 
demnation to  existence  which  he  inflicted  on 
them  in  obedience  to  a  ridiculous  code  of  the- 
olog}\ 

We  have  here,  I  think,  indications,  as 
clear  as  in  so  complex  a  matter  could 
be  reasonably  expected,  that  this  "disen- 
chantment of  France,"  this  general  col- 
lapse of  hopes  and  ideals,  does  enter  as  a 
moral  factor  into  the  causes  which  are 
now  arresting  the  advance  of  French  pop- 
ulation.    If,  therefore,  population   is  to 


receive  a  fresh  impulse,  it  would  seem 
desirable  either  that  some  fresh  valae 
should  be  found  for  life,  or  that  the  race 
should  accustom  itself  more  thoroughly  to 
the  narrowed  ideal.  And  this  view  is  sup- 
ported, so  to  say,  from  the  opposite  qoar- 
ter  by  the  growing  influeDce  throughout 
French  politics,  business,  society,  of  a 
race  whose  distinguishing  peculiarity  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  have  already  travers^ 
their  great  disappointment ;  that  they  have 
learnt  at  last  to  silence  the  heart's  infinite 
appeal ;  that  they  walk  among  us,  but  not 
of  us,  grimly  smiling  when  our  voices  re- 
peat, in  new  tones  of  yearning,  those  very 
phrases  from  Hebrew  psalmist  or  prophet 
which  the  chosen  people  themselves  have 
found  to  fail.  For  —  with  the  exceptioos 
which  sheer  atavism  must  needs  prodaoe 
in  the  race  of  a  David  and  a  Paul  ^  the 
modern  Jew  has  crystallized  his  reliejoa 
into  a  mere  bond  of  race ;  it  steadies 
rather  than  disturbs  his  worldly  endeavor, 
and  he  stands  before  us  in  complete  adap- 
tation to  changed  spiritual  conditions,  the 
type  of  what  we  all  may  some  day  become, 
if  our  inward  Jerusalem  also  is  destroyed. 
and  the  Holy  City  of  our  dreams  laidlera 
with  the  dust  of  the  earth.  The  Jews  at 
one  end  of  the  scale,  the  Chinese  at  the 
other  —  these  are  the  races  that  have 
already  fitted  themselves  for  a  univerM 
without  hope.  Who  shall  say  that  tber 
shall  not  therefore  gradually  subdue  nsr 
as  after  some  age-long  heaping  of  suit 
banks  along  a  solitary  coast  the  creatures 
which  can  first  endure  the  life  of  land- 
locked pools  will  displace  those  throii|h 
whose  structure  runs  an  indomitable  yeai» 
ing  for  the  tides  and  vastness  of  the  sea. 

The  prospect  at  which  we  have  arrived 
is  a  gloomy  one  —  so  gloomy  that  we 
instinctively  shrink  from  accepting  It  ai 
inevitable.  There  must  surely,  we  hA 
be  some  outlet,  some  direction  in  which 
we  may  find  the  dawn  of  a  new  hope  for 
France.  The  classification  which  we  have 
thus  far  followed  will  aid  us  in  an  ^ 
quir}'  as  to  the  possible  reformation,  on  a 
more  stable  basis,  of  any  of  those  bopn 
and  beliefs  whose  evanescence  seems  to 
threaten  a  national  decline. 

(i)  First  and  most  important  is  the  0000* 
tion  of  religion.  And  here  there  are  tDiee 
main  channels  in  which  we  could  Imagiae 
a  religious  revival,  in  the  broadest  senacb 
as  tending  to  flow.  We  might  have  a 
revival  in  the  Christian  direction,  or  is 
the  mystical,  or  in  the  stoic  Any  OM 
of  these  convictions,  if  sufficiendy  wide* 
spread,  might  regenerate  a  nation.  Bol 
each  in  turn  must  be  regarded  as  aa 
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tional  impulse,  as  a  subjective  view ;  each 
appeals  lo  minds  predisposed  to  receive 
it,  but  fails  lo  convince  the  egoist  or  Ihe 
pessimist  by  irrefragable  logic  or  indubi- 
table historical  proof.  As  regards  Chris- 
tianilv:  in  the  first  place,  it  is  scarcely 
possiule  that  the  historical  proof  can  at 
thi^  late  day  be  materially  strengthened. 
That  proof,  we  may  fairly  suppose,  will 
continue  to  seem  adequate  to  many  minds 
which  nature  or  grace  has  cast  in  Ihe 
Chrisiian  moi;ld.     Bui  as  to  the  Christian- 


he  s 


«that 


e  him, 


i?K 


ihout  miracles  —  the  theism  with 
coloring;,  w"  ~ 

suggested 


1  coloring  which  in  England  is 
suiiiciiiiies  suggested  as  a  substitute  for 
the  orthodox  creeds  —  (or  this  growth 
there  seems  in  France  no  soil  prepared, 
no  temper  from  which  this  religion  of 
compromise  could  spring.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  mysticism,  and  with  the 
a  priori  Or  alfirniative  schools  of  meta- 
physic.  Names  which  command  respect 
might  be  cited  in  either  group,  but  none 
have  a  real  hold  on  the  national  intelli- 
gence. With  perhaps  greater  plausibility 
the  neo-stoics  —  if  we  may  so  term  the 
agnostics  who  slill  cling  lo  duty  and  feei 
their  last  enthusiasm  in  resignation  to 
universal  law  —  might  claim  for  their 
creed  the  prospect  of  ultimate  triumph. 
Assuredly  men  like  these  are  essential  in 
every  country,  it  any  high  morality  is  fo 
be  upheld  in  this  ebb  of  fixed  beliefs. 
Yet  an  act  of  faith,  for  which  the  French 
mind  in  general  is  ill-prepared,  is  still  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  accept  the  cosmos 
even  on  stoic  terms.  For  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  even  here  we  may  be  duped 
once  more  ;  that  we  may  find  vacuai  sedes 
el  inama  timpla  in  the  sanctuary  of  duty 
herself;  that  in  the  veritable  and  intimate 
scheme  of  the  universe  there  may  be  no 
such  concept: "' 

I  will  not.  I 
ment  any  of  the  dark< 
thought  —  the  cynicism  or  the  pessimism 
of  a  Flaubert,  an  Ackermann,  a  Baude- 
laire. I  will  rather  sum  up  the  situation 
in  one  of  the  last  utterances  of  a  noble 
mind,  "the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter "  as  it  seemed  at  last  to  Emile  Liltr^ 
—  once  the  most  enthusiastic  of  all  those 
who  embraced  the  (oo  sanguine  synthesis 
which  still  draws  back  some  wistful 
elances  to  the  memory  of  a  worship  of 
humanity  which  has  brought  tittle  strength 
In  man.  The  words  which  I  shall  quote 
are  simple  and  personal;  but  they  may 
stand  as  the  expression  of  more  than  an 
individual  fate. 

Voltaire  in  old  age  writes  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters that  at  the  sight  of  a  starry  night  he  was 


to  cunlcmplatc  —  with  the  reflection  that 
it  is  perhaps  for  the  last  lime  —  the  starlit 
night,  the  greenness  ol  my  garden,  the  im- 
mensity of  the  sea.  I  go  yearly  lo  the  sea- 
side 1  1  went  thither  this  year.  My  room 
opened  upon  the  hcach,  and  when  the  tide  was 
high  Ihe  waves  were  hut  a  few  paces  from 
where  I  sal.  How  often  did  I  sink  into  con- 
templation, imagining  lu  myself  those  Trojan 
women  who  ponlum  adi/nilaianl  ^atei  I  1 
did  not  weep;  but  1  felt  that  these  solemn 
spondees  best  harmonized  with  the  grandeur 
of  that  sight,  and  with  the  vagueness  of  my 
own  meditations," 

Pontum  adspeclabiittt Jlenfes !  Fit  epi- 
graph for  a  race  who  have  fallen  from 
hope,  on  whose  ears  the  waves'  world-old 
message  still  murmurs  without  a  meaning; 
while  the  familiar  landmarks  fade  back- 
wards into  shadow,  and  there  is  nothing 
but  the  sea. 

(2)  As  regards  Ihe  revival  of  what  I 
have  called  the  pohtlcal  illusion,  the  en- 

,'thusiasm  either  of  loyal  subordination  or 
of  co-operant  equality,  there  is  no  need 
for  much  discussion  here.  Changes  of 
some  kind  impend;  but  the  peculiarity  of 
the  situation  is  that  from  no  change  is  an^ 
real  or  definite  good  expected  by  reason- 
able men.  And  of  course,  on  the  view 
taken  In  this  essay,  little  advantage  can 
be  hoped  for  a  mere  rearrnngement  of 
existing  material  —  the  material  in  this 
case  being  represented  by  the  beliefs  and 
aspirations  of  the  best  minds  of  France. 
There  must  be,  not  rearrangement  only, 
but  rentwal  —  a  fresh  influx  of  hope,  con- 
viction, felicity,  if  outward  institutions  are 
to  reflect  anything  save  the  inward  uncer- 
tainty or  despair. 

(3)  And  still  more  markedly  is  this  the 
case  as  regards  that  ideal  relation  between 
the  sexes  which,  as  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, seem  to  be  in  danger  of  fading  in 
France  into  something  less  permanent  and 
pure.  Our  estimate  of  the  value  of  human 
affections  must  depend  largely  on  our  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  human  personality 
itself.  Now  it  is  of  course  true  that  the 
stoic  may  rank  human  dignity  high,  though 
he  looks  (or  no  individual  survival;  his 
loves  may  even  take  an  added  solemnity 
from  the  nearness  of  their  final  hour.  But 
from  man's  transitory  state  we  find  French 
dramatists  and  romancers  drawing,  not 
this,  but  the  opposite,  the  more  obvious 
inference;  and  amid  all  the  brevity  and 
instability  of  human  life  there  is  nothing 
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that  seems  to  him  more  brief  or  more 
unstable  than  the  passion  in  which  that 
life  culminates  with  strongest  charm. 
There  is  something  melancholy,  and  the 
more  melancholy  for  its  very  unconscious- 
ness, in  the  way  in  which  quelques  annies 
come  to  be  assumed  as  the  natural  limit 
of  any  intimate  infusion  of  souls.  A  few 
years  !  and  the  lovers  who  enter  thereupon 
are  resigned  already  to  an  ultimate  soli- 
tude, and  count  beforehand  the  golden  mo- 
ments which  are  all  that  they  can  steal 
from  fate. 

(4)  It  seems,  then,  that  in  our  search 
for  some  prospect  of  a  renewal  of  spiritual 
energy  in  France  we  are  driven  back  on 
our  fourth  heading,  on  what  I  have  termed 
the  personal  illusion ;  or,  in  other  terms, 
the  belief  in  the  unity  and  persistence  of 
the  personality  of  man.  For  in  no  other 
direction  can  we  foresee  any  great  change 
to  be  effected  either  by  subjective  emotion 
or  by  scientific  discovery.  .Speculations 
on  the  moral  government  of  the  universe 
lie  too  far  beyond  the  range  of  proof;  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  problems  of  social 
progress  and  the  elevation  of  the  sexual 
tie  depend  in  the  last  resort  on  what  is 
held  to  be  the  profounder  truth  as  to  man*s 
inward  being,  and  his  place  in  the  scheme 
of  things. 

But  have  we  any  instrument  of  self- 
investigation  such  as  this  inquiry  needs  .^ 
Shall  we  not  here  also  be  reduced  to  mere 
vagueness,  to  mere  emotional  appeals,  or 
to  those  metaphysical  arguments  which 
are  little  more  than  disguised  or  regulated 
emotion  ?  Is  our  psychology  more  than 
a  mere  descriptive  system  ?  Can  the 
"introspective  method^'  afford  anything 
beyond  an  empiric.1l  knowledge  of  the 
processes  of  thought  as  they  appear  to 
the  thinker?  Or  if  we  turn  to  psycho- 
physiology,  with  its  new  promise  of  exact 
experiment,  what  do  we  get  beyond  such 
determinations  of  the  rapidities  and  con- 
nections of  nervous  processes  as  merely 
prolong  into  the  brain  itself  the  analysis 
already  applied  to  the  operation  of  the 
organs  of  sense  ?  Can  either  of  these 
methods  get  down  into  the  region  where 
the  answers  to  our  real  problems  might 
peHLips  be  found  t 

No  doubt  the  lessons  of  introspection 
are  limited;  the  lessons  of  objective  ex- 
periment are  as  yet  rudimentary.  Yet  in 
France  at  this  moment  psychology  is  in 
a  more  rapidly  progressive,  a  more  revo- 
lutionary condition  than  any  other  science 
whatever.  It  has  so  happened  that  to  a 
new  group  of  theoretical  conceptions  — 
namely,    to    the    evolution    doctrine,   as 


applied  to  mankind  by  Darwiot  and  the 
psychical  analysis  of  Spencer  and  Taioe 
—  has  been  superadded  a  still  newer 
group  of  psycho-physiological  observa- 
tions and  experiments:  the  observations, 
namely,  on  hysteria  and  the  experiments 
in  hypnotism  of  which  Dr.  Charcot's 
wards  at  the  SalpStri&re  form  the  most 
celebrated  centre.  We  have  here  in  psy- 
chology some  kind  of  approach  to  a  predic- 
tion of  small  perturbations ;  to  something 
deeper  than  the  old-fashioned  Runuals 
sharp  partition  of  the  sane  mind  and  the 
insane  ;  the  sane  mind  treated  like  some 
orrery  unwinding  itself  with  diazrammatic 
regularity ;  the  insane  mind  relegated  to 
an  inscrutable  chaos.  Readers  of  Dr. 
Hughlings-Jackson*s  **  Croonian  Lectures 
on  the  Evolution  and  Dissolution  of  the 
Nervous  System"  and  similar  tractates 
are  of  course  prepared  for  novel  methods 
of  analysis,  for  the  discovery  of  unsus- 
pected lines  of  cleavage  amid  the  strata  of 
mental  operation.  But  to  the  ordinary 
English  reader  such  a  book,  for  instance, 
as  Binet  and  Ford's  **  Handbook  of  Hyp 
notism  "  (miscalled  animal  magnetism)  m 
the  "  International  Scientific  Series'*  will 
come  with  a  string  of  surprises  which  will 
almost  suggest  a  mystification.  Yet  Dr. 
Fdrd  is  one  of  the  roost  distinguished  of 
rising  French  physiologists;  M.  Binet  is 
a  psychologist  of  repute  ;  and  the  book  is 
a  quasi-of!ici(il  risHtnixA  the  doctrines  of 
the  Salp^tri^re  school.  And  if  we  take  a 
somewhat  wider  view,  I  believe  that  many 
Frenchmen  will  concur  with  me  in  ac* 
countin;^  the  Revne  Philosopkiqtu^  with 
the  Socidtd  de  Psychologic  Pnysiologi^Be 
(including  MM.  Taine,  Charcot,  Ribol, 
Richet,  Janet,  Sully-Prudhorame,  etcX** 
perhaps  the  most  vital,  the  most  distinctife 
nucleus  of  modern  French  thought.* 

Yet  even  if  this  be  so,  and  the  stroogat 
tide  of  French  speculation  is  nowninniflg  ' 
in  the  channel  of  experimental  psychok^ 
can  we  expect  that  these  specialiaed  re* 
searches  can  deeply  influence  men's  gCB- 
eral  conception  ot  human  fates  ?  It  is  at 
least  not  easy  to  say  in  what  oikgt  wtj 
that  general  view  is  to  be  affected.  It 
will  hardly  be  permanently  altered  1^ 
emotion,  by  rhetoric;  if  moaiiied  at  all* it 
must  be  modified  by  scientific  disoofcry. 


*  At  I  write  these  lines  I  obiern  in  the  JTi 
Deux  Monde*  for  April  i  an  anicia  of  Profasaor 
Janet  explaining  a  very  unusual  atep  which  hai 
t.iken  by  the  authorities  of  theCoil^nde  Franab**! 
trwinstormaiion  of  the  old  traditiooal  chair  tA 
and  international  law  into  a  chair  of  nperioMntal  Mi 
citmparative  psycho  I  oi;]r.*'  Of  the  new  diair  If.  RAali 
t!ie  editor  of  the  Rtvmt  PkUmfphi^mg^  it  Iht  M 
occupant.  See  also  Profctaorjanc^a  remarks  (f>  ytk 
on  the  Sod^ttf  de  Psjcbologit  PhfiiokigiqBfc 
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And  if  by  scientific  discovery,  then  why 
not  by  discovery  in  that  which,  if  a  science 
at  all^  is  the  highest  of  sciences?  In  de- 
fault of  other  revelations,  de  ccbIo  descendit 
yvw9t  atavrbv. 

In  thus  judging,  we  do  but  return  to  the 
doctrine  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  In  their 
eyes  man's  knowledge  of  himself  was  the 
all-important,  the  light-bringing  truth. 
The  central  question  in  Plato's  philosophy 
—  it  must  needs  be  a  central  question  in 
all  philosophies  —  was  whether  there  ex- 
ists in  man  a  principle  independent  of  the 
material  universe.  Plato  supports  his 
affirmative  view  partly  by  metaphysical 
arguments  which,  like  most  metaphysical 
arguments,  have  now  passed  out  of  date. 
But  he  supports  it  also  by  an  argument 
based  on  actual,  though  insufficient,  ob- 
servation and  experiment  —  namely,  by 
the  arj^ument  that  our  apparently  intuitive 
recognition  of  geometrical  truths  and  the 
like  proves  that  we  must  have  been  already 
familiar  with  those  truths  in  some  previous 
existence.  This  special  chain  of  reason- 
in":  seems  now  no  longer  valid.  VVe  ex- 
plain  '* reminiscence  "  by  heredity,  or  by 
the  unconscious  generalizations  of  the 
child.  But  Plato's  method  of  attacking 
the  great  problem  on  a  side  where  actual 
observation  was  possible  —  this  was  surely 
eminently  reasonable,  eminently  sound; 
and  methods  similar,  but  of  greater  po- 
tency, lie  ready  to  our  hand  to-day. 

Ot  course,  however,  any  discoveries 
which  can  be  thus  reached  by  definite 
inquiry  are  likely  to  be  of  modest  dimen- 
sions as  compared  to  the  large  utterance 
of  priest  or  prophet.  They  may  be  sig- 
nificant ;  they  will  scarcely  be  overwhelm- 
ing. Personally,  indeed,  for  reasons  which 
I  shall  not  here  repeat,  but  with  which 
some  readers  of  this  review  may  be  al- 
ready acquainted,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  such  discoveries  are  likely  to  prove 
highly  favorable  to  human  hopes.  I  do 
not  attribute  this  view  to  the  psycho-phys- 
iological school  of  France.  Yet  no  one 
who  watches  the  vigor  and  rapidity  of  the 
intellectual  movement  in  which  they  are 
concerned  can  doubt  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  some  considerable  readjustment 
of  our  conceptions  of  the  intimate  nature 
of  man.  And  at  the  same  time  it  becomes 
every  year  more  and  more  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  a  spiritual  regeneration  of  France 
which  shall  start  from  an  emotional,  as 
opposed  to  a  scientific,  basis.  Her  edu- 
cated classes,  at  least,  seem  equally  in- 
susceptible to  old  and  to  new  forms  of 
religious  contagion.  Catholicism  seems 
to  be  slowly  dying,  but  the  *' religion  of 
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humanity  "  was  stillborn.  And  the  moral 
fervor,  the  enthusiastic  resignation,  of  a 
Clifford  or  a  George  Eliot  amongst  our- 
selves is  replaced  in  a  Taine  or  a  Ribot 
by  a  tone  of  pure  neutrality,  as  of  men 
conscientiously  analyzing  a  cosmos  for 
which  thev  are  in  no  way  responsible. 

Let  us  nope  that  in  this  very  neutrality 
there  may  be  a  certain  element  of  advan- 
tage. Just  as  a  Goncourt  or  a  Maupas- 
sant may  see  certain  facts  of  life  the  more 
lucidly  on  account  of  his  detachment  from 
moral  interests,  from  moral  dignity,  so 
may  the  psycho-physiologists  of  France 
be  aided  in  discovering  some  of  the 
deeper  elements  in  man's  nature  by  dint 
of  their  very  indifference  to  everything 
save  the  discovery  itself. 

In  expressing  these  hopes,  no  doubt, 
we  seem  to  be  assuming  that  religion  is 
essentially  an  affair  of  knowledge  —  the 
knowledge  of  those  vital  facts  on  which 
our  general  conception  of  the  universe 
must  necessarily  repose.  And  this  seems 
at  variance  with  the  view  that  religion  is 
essentially  an  afifair  oi  faith  —  the  cling- 
ing of  the  soul  to  the  beliefs  and  ideals 
which  she  feels  as  spiritually  the  highest. 
Yet  the  two  points  of  view  are  not  radi- 
cally inconsistent.  Rather  it  may  be  said 
that  faith  in  this  sense  will  always  be 
indispensable ;  but  that  whereas  in  all 
ages  a  certain  nucleus  of  ascertained  fact 
has  been  regarded  as  faith's  needful  pre- 
requisite, the  only  difference  is  that  in  our 
own  day  so  much  of  that  ancient  nucleus 
has  shrivelled  away  that  some  fresh  ac- 
cession is  needed  before  the  flower  of 
faith  can  spring  from  it  and  shed  fra- 
grance on  the  unseen.  And  to  this  quest 
of  fresh  material  for  religion  the  disen- 
gaged temper  of  the  French  mind  may 
contribute  some  added  alertness,  adapta- 
bility, power. 

The  position  of  this  type  of  Frenchman 
may  perhaps  be  formulated  as  follows. 
"In  the  first  place,"  he  would  say,  "I 
cannot  respond  to  stimuli  addressed  to  my 
emotions  alone.  I  have  had  too  many  of 
such  stimuli ;  and  after  the  break-down  of 
Catholicism,  with  its  ancient  appeal  and 
its  majestic  promises,  I  have  no  appetite 
for  the  vague  theism,  the  austere  stoi- 
cism, which  are  all  that  you  can  now  offer 
me.  I  see  little  reason  to  suppose  that 
we  survive  death,  or  that  life  has  a  moral 
meaning ;  and  I  cannot  feel  much  enthu- 
siasm for  a  world  so  incurably  incomplete, 
so  fundamentally  unjust  as  our  own.  Not 
that  I  am  a  fanatical  pessimist ;  I  shall 
simply  do  my  work,  enjoy  my  pleasures, 
and  think  as  little  as  may  be  about  any- 
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thing  beyond.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
quite  aware  that  we  are  still  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
universe  and  of  man.  It  is  possible  that 
you  may  discover  something  which  will 
change  my  attitude.  You  will  not,  I  think, 
discover  a  God,  or  prove  a  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  But  short  of  that  you 
may  unearth  some  fact  in  man's  nature 
which  may  make  his  destinies  somewhat 
more  hopeful,  and  a  Providence  somewhat 
less  improbable  than  at  present.  Suppos- 
ing—  to  take  the  extreme  limit  of  what  I 
can  conceive  you  as  proving — supposing 
that  you  could  show  me  that  I  should  sur- 
vive death,  I  should  certainly  readjust  my 
conceptions  from  top  to  bottom.  In  that 
case  I  would  produce  emotions  worthy  of 
the  occasion.  Meantime  I  shall  keep 
them  till  they  are  really  called  for,  and 
shall  pay  no  attention  save  to  detinite  ex- 
periment, definite  reasoning,  addressed  to 
problems  which  do  not  lie  plainly  beyond 
the  scope  of  human  intelligence,  even 
though  they  may  thus  far  have  wholly 
baflled  human  inquiry." 

Somewhat  in  this  fashion  do  the  great 
questions  present  themselves  to  minds  no 
longer  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the 
scheme  of  things.  The  group  of  concep- 
tions which  we  call  the  universe  —  like 
the  group  of  experiences  which  we  call 
human  life  —  when  viewed,  as  Words- 
worth says,  '^  in  disconnection  dull  and 
spiritless,"  cease  to  impose  themselves 
overwhelmingly  on  the  mind.  Their  glory 
seems  unable  to  resist  a  gaze  which  ana- 
lyzes without  idealizing;  and  analysis 
without  idealization  is  the  very  impulse 
and  outcome  of  disenchanted  France. 

I  have  now,  though  in  a  very  brief  and 
imperfect  way,  accomplished  the  task 
which  seemed  to  me  to  have  some  prom- 
ise of  instruction.  I  have  tried  to  decom- 
pose into  its  constituent  elements  the 
vague  but  general  sense  of  malaise  or  de- 
cadence which  permeates  so  much  of  mod- 
ern French  literature  and  life.  And  after 
referring  this  disenchantment  to  the  loss 
of  certain  beliefs  and  habits  of  thought 
which  the  majority  of  educated  French- 
men have  come  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness to  class  as  illusions^  I  have  endeav- 
ored—  it  will  be  thought  with  poor  suc- 
cess —  to  suggest  some  possibility  of  the 
reconstitution  of  these  illusions  on  a  basis 
which  can  permanently  resist  scientific 
attack.  In  experimental psycholooy  I  have 
suggested,  so  to  say.  a  nostrum,  but  with- 
out propounding  it  as  a  panacea;  and  I 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  we  are 
bound  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.     Yet 


by  **  the  worst "  I  do  DOt  mean  any  catai- 
trophe  of  despair,  any  cosmic  suicide,  any 
world-wide  unchaining  of  the  brute  that 
lies  pent  in  man.  I  mean  merely  the 
peaceful,  progressive,  orderly  triumph  of 
Chomme  sensuel  fnoyen  ;  the  gradual  adap- 
tation of  hopes  and  occupations  to  a 
purely  terrestrial  standard  ;  the  calculated 
pleasures  of  the  cynic  who  is  resolved  to 
be  a  dupe  no  more. 

Such  is  the  prospect  from  our  tower  of 
augury  —  the  warnins;;  note  from  France, 
whose  inward  crises  nave  so  often  prefig- 
ured the  fates  through  which  western  £u* 
rope  was  to  pass  ere  long.  Many  times, 
indeed,  have  declining  nations  risen  anew, 
when  some  fresh  knowledge,  some  untried 
adventure,  has  added  meaning  and  zest  to 
life.  Let  those  men  speak  to  us,  if  any 
there  be,  who  can  strengthen  our  hearts 
with  some  prevision  happier  than  mine* 
For  if  this  van  ward  and  eager  people  is 
never  to  be  **  begotten  again  unto  a  lively 
hope  ^*  by  some  energy  still  unfelt  and  un- 
suspected, then  assuredly  France  will  not 
suiter  alone  from  her  atrophy  of  higher 
life.  No ;  in  that  case  like  causes  else- 
where must  produce  like  effects  ;  and  there 
are  other  great  nations  whose  decline  will 
not  be  long  delayed. 

Frederic  W.  H.  Myers. 


From  If  urray^s  MacuiML 
A  LAOrS  WINTER  HOLIDAY  IN  IRELAMX 

BY  ISABELLA  L.   BIRD. 
PART  IL 

On  arriving  at  Waterford  Station,  on 
Christmas  eve,  mv  host^s  butler  who  met 
me  told  me  the  **  buses,"  etc.,  were  "  took 
off  for  the  holidays/'  an  amusing  oootifr 
riety.  Consequently  I  arrived  at  thebislh 
op's  palace  in  the  parcel-post  van,  a  red 
box  on  two  wheels,  with  such  a  backwaid 
tilt  that  when  it  backed  ixp  to  the  palace 
door,  and  was  opened,  I  was  shot  oat 
much  in  the  fashion  of  a  sack  of  oimL 
In  this  beautifully  situated  historic  tovBi 
of  ancient  smells  and  dirty  streets,  and 
unbroken  records  for  a  thousand  ycarii 
the  things  which  chiefly  interested  ne 
were  the  streets  of  thatcried,  two-rooncdi 
one-storied  workmen*s  houses,  with  ni^ 
dens,  and  the  great  number  and  iraposinf 
appearance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  intth 
tutions,  new  as  well  as  old,  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  town  and 
county  of  Waterford  being  Catbolicfe* 
Odors  of  pigs  predominate,  and  the  niC| 
cattle,  and  poultry  trade  with  i^wgianH  E 
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enormous.  Waterford  is  full  of  endowed 
charities,  some  of  them,  as  the  General, 
still  called  the  Leper  Hospital,  dating 
from  the  twelfth  century.  Among  these 
Bishop  Foye's  School,  which  until  lately 
afEorded  an  admirable  commercial  train- 
ing and  education  to  forty  Protestant 
boys,  has  been  severely  crippled  by  occur- 
rences arising  out  of  "  the  state  of  things," 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  having  won  a  vic- 
tory for  an  abatement  of  rent,  which  has 
been  the  chief  cause  of  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  boys  from  forty  to  twelve. 

The  women  of  Waterrord  are  comely, 
and  it  is  only  among  the  girls  that  costume 
is  giving  place  to  the  tawdry  hats  and 
bonnets,  badly  fitting  tight  jackets,  un- 
sightly humps,  and  high-heeled  boots 
which  vulgarize  and  deform  our  own  lower- 
class  young  women.  The  out-of-doors 
costume  of  the  older  women  consists  of  a 
long  black-cloth  cloak  of  extravagant  ful- 
ness, the  copiousness  of  which  is  set  in 
close  pleats  into  a  round  yoke.  A  wide, 
long,  deep  hood,  also  of  ample  propor- 
tions, attached  to  the  cloak,  is  worn  over 
the  head  and  folded  back.  Such  a  cloak, 
which  costs  from  two  to  five  guineas,  lasts 
a  lifetime. 

At  Waterford  I  saw  only  Protestant 
Episcopalians  and  Loyalists,  who  bore 
themselves  quietly,  and  expressed  them- 
selves on  the  burning  questions  with  ex- 
treme moderation,  desiring  only  to  be  let 
alone.  I  heard  nothing  new  or  especially 
enlightening,  except  regarding  the  im- 
proved position,  growth,  and  prosperity 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The 
general  opinion  (in  brief)  was  that  many 
of  the  tenants  could  pay  their  rents  if  they 
would,  that  many  more  could  not  pay,  that 
present  rents  arc  generally  too  high,  that 
much  of  the  discontent  is  the  work  of 
agiitators,  that  the  great  desideratum  is 
quiet,  that  the  priests,  as  a  whole,  are 
rather  following  than  leading  the  people, 
and  that  much  loyal  feeling  exists  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  the  expression  of  which 
is  suppressed  for  prudential  reasons. 

On  a  frosty  and  sunny  morning  the 
country  between  Waterford  and  Fermoy 
looked  very  attractive,  sprinkled  as  it  is 
somewhat  thickly  with  well-thatched,  lime- 
washed  homestead.^  and  outbuildings, 
larger  farms,  and  gentlemen's  houses  with 
wooded  demesnes.  Live-stock  abounded, 
and  in  spite  of  the  enormous  Christmas 
exportation,  every  homestead  was  sur- 
rounded by  fowls  and  turkeys.  From 
Cappoquin  to  Fermoy,  the  country  along 
the  Blackwater  is  remarkably  pretty,  the 
tillage  careful  and  modern,  and  the  walls, 
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gates,  and  fences  in  good  order.  Of 
course  the  distress  arising  from  the  low 
price  of  farm  produce  is  felt  there  as 
everywhere  else ;  but  a  gentleman  who 
acts  for  eight  landlords  in  the  district  told 
me  that  the  landlords,  who  are  mostly  res- 
ident, had  *'  met  the  times  "  by  abatements 
of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
and  he  had  encouraged  the  tenants  to  get 
their  rents  fixed  by  law.  He  denied  the 
existence  of  any  serious  agrarian  troubles 
in  that  neighborhood.  The  tenants  had 
nearly  all  joined  the  League,  many  (he 
said)  giving  him  to  understand  that  they 
did  so  in  order  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  running  counter  to  the  popular 
feeling. 

Fermoy  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Blackwater,  which  cuts  it  in  two,  the 
halves  being  connected  by  a  fine  bridge 
of  thirteen  arches.  The  crest  of  the  hill 
on  one  side  is  occupied  by  barracks  for 
three  thousand  men,  and  the  steep  rid^e 
which  rises  on  the  other  above  the  mam 
street  is  rendered  imposing  by  a  long  line 
of  modern  handsome  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  and  educational  buildings. 
The  long  main  street  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  shops,  amongst  which  those  for  the 
sale  of  drink  hugely  preponderate.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  M.P.,  had  recently  obtained  the 
now  notorious  "new  clothes,"  and  several 
shops  displayed  Blarney  tweeds  with  con- 
spicuous placards  attached  to  them,  **  W. 
O'Brien.  His  new  suit.  Tullamore."  In 
one  window  there  was  a  long  row  of  *'  scent 
sachets,"  each  one  with  a  silk  front,  bear- 
ing alternately  portraits  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Parnell. 

It  was  the  great  winter  pig-fair,  and  the 
feature  of  Fermoy  was  pigs.  The  long 
street,  the  side  streets,  the  river,  and  the 
fair-grounds  were  packed  close  with  small 
pig-carts,  most  of  them  drawn  by  asses, 
which  were  frequently  getting  up  free 
fights  on  their  own  accounts,  adding  their 
harsh,  discordant  notes  to  the  pandemo- 
nium of  squealing.  I  counted  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  carts  in  a  few 
minutes.  Each  was  usually  accompanied 
by  a  man  in  a  long  coat  much  out  of  re- 
pair, a  woman  with  a  long  black  cloak 
drawn  over  her  head,  a  girl  with  a  shawl 
over  her  head,  and  a  boy  or  two.  As  it  is 
the  custom  to  lift  the  swine  by  their  ears 
and  tails,  and  as  all  who  bargained  shouted 
at  the  tops  of  their  voices,  the  noise  was 
appalling,  but  mirth  and  fun  were  lacking. 
One  monstrous  pig,  so  fat  that  he  sank 
exhausted  after  laboring  along  for  a  few 
feet,  was  an  object  of  great  interest.  Two 
gentlemen  asked  his  weight.    '*Six  hun- 
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dred  weight,  yer  honor."  •*  He  wouldn't 
turn  the  scale  at  five,"  they  rather  scorn- 
fully replied.  "  Lay  yer  money  on  it," 
shouted  the  crowd.  *'  Weigh  !  Weigh  !  " 
Bets  were  freely  offered  and  taken,  the 
excitement  intensified,  and  after  much  dif- 
ficulty, and  much  impeded  by  the  crowd, 
the  pitiable  brute  squealing  and  gasping, 
dragged  from  before,  and  pushed  from 
behind,  sank  on  the  public  weighing- 
machine.  **  Lay  yer  money !  lay  half  a 
sovereign  on  him!  lay  the  money  on  his  | 
back  ! "  shouted  the  crowd  to  the  gentle- 
men who  had  presumed  to  think  that  the 
monster  would  not  turn  the  scale  at  five 
hundredweight.  This  was  done,  and  the 
pig  turned  the  scale  at  six  hundredweight 
twenty-five  pounds,  a  result  received  with 
yells  of  delight  by  both  men  and  women. 
This  incident  was  all  that  relieved  the 
monotony  of  the  best-behaved  fair  I  ever 
saw. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  Mitchelstown 
on  the  mail-car,  a  drive  of  ten  miles,  with 
three  men  who  passed  the  time  in  telling 
stories  of  clever  escapes  from  the  police. 
On  a  winter  evening,  this  road,  which 
crosses  the  Kilworth  Hills  at  an  elevation 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  is  dreary 
enough,  and  the  land  looks  bare,  cold,  and 
sour;  but  as  it  dips  down  into  the  wide, 
rolling  valley  in  which  Mitchelstown 
stands,  the  view  is  singularly  fine.  The 
mercury  was  below  freezing-point,  the 
wind  was  strong  and  pitiless,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  Mitchelstown,  the  Galtee 
Mountains,  white  with  new-fallen  snow, 
rose  abrupt  and  ghastly  in  the  twilight 
into  heavy  snow-clouds.  The  large  village 
of  between  two  and  three  thousand  inhab- 
itants is  an  unprosperous-looking  place. 
On  entering  it,  the  first  object  to  attract 
notice  is  a  jail,  the  next  a  police  barrack, 
then  a  good  house  with  the  lower  part 
heavily  barricaded,  and  the  upper  win- 
dows filled  up  with  brushwood,  and  an 
inscription  in  long  letters,  '*  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign !  No  surrender!  Evictors,  come 
on !  "  denoting  active  hostilities.  Let  into 
the  pavement  on  the  other  side  are  two 
stone  crosses  marking  the  places  where 
two  men  fell,  mortally  wounded  in  the 
massacre  or  riot  of  1887.  A  little  fur- 
ther is  the  large  square  or  place  where 
the  fatal  meeting  was  held.  A  small  cross 
in  the  gravel  marks  the  spot  where  Loner- 
gan  was  shot  dead,  the  first  victim  of  the 
panic  and  buni^jlingof  that  deplorable  day. 
The  long  villa;Tc  street  is  full  of  small,  un- 
prosperous-looking shops,  decaying  with 
the  general  decay  of  the  tenantry  and  the 
poverty  of  the  proprictrix,  Lacly  Kings- 


town. Sixty-one  liquor-shops  prey  upon 
the  vitals  of  the  town.  College  Square, 
with  its  fine  avenue,  and  its  picturesque 
stone  houses  where  eighteen  ladies  and 
twelve  gentlemen  live  in  comfort  and  it* 
finement  on  a  foundation  of  a  late  Loid 
Kingstown,  is  a  pleasant  and  agreeable 
feature  of  the  town. 

I  spent  two  days  at  a  very  comfortable 
little  house  in  the  square,  visited  Consta- 
ble Leahy,  who  was  injured  for  life  in  the 
lamentable  affair,  in  company  with  the 
Protestant  clergyman,  and  from  him,  as 
well  as  from  Father  Sexton,  heard  narra- 
tives of  the  meeting  and  of  that  which 
followed,  leaving  no  doubt  on  my  mind 
that  "somebody  blundered,"  for  neither 
among  their  accounts,  nor  among  those 
given  me  by  several  persons  of  lesser  note 
were  there  any  serious  discrepancies. 

As  all  are  aware,  the  Plan  of  Campaign, 
on  the  Kingstown  estate,  after  a  protracted 
struggle,  gained  a  victory  in  March,  1888. 
All  people  who  endeavored  to  enlighten 
me  described  the  state  of  the  neighbor- 
hood as  one  of  great  difficulty  and  sus- 
pense, with  extreme  poverty  and  depres- 
sion. They  said  that  trade  was  stagnant, 
that  travellers  got  few  orders,  that  stock 
had  all  been  sent  out  of  the  country,  that 
agricultural  operations  were  at  an  end, 
that  the  indebtedness  of  the  neighborhood, 
divided  among  banks,  shops,  and  local 
money-lenders,  could  not  oe  less  than 
;£9o,ooo,  and  that  no  one  had  anything 
left  on  which  to  obtain  credit.  Five  hun- 
dred and  forty  tenants  had  applied  to  have 
judicial  rents  fixed,  and  at  a  court  beU 
just  before  my  visit  a  number  of  cases 
had  been  settled,  the  reductions  averting 
the  all-round  reductions  which  had  been 
demanded  by  the  tenants. 

Father  Sexton,  the  C.C.  of  Mitchels- 
town, called  on  me,  owing  to  the  indispc^' 
sition  of  Dean  O'Regan,  and  also  Mr.  ^ 
one  of  the  active  leaders  of  the  League* 
who  spent  five  of  the  best  years  of  hisli£e 
in  penal  servitude  for  complicity  with  the 
Fenian  movement.  Father  Sexton,  one  of 
the  most  cultured  and  candid  priests  I  met 
with,  held  aloof  from  the  League  till  after 
the  passing  of  the  Crimes  Act.  It  was 
he  who  administered  the  last  sacraments 
to  the  men  who  fell  mortally  wounded  in 
the  village  street.  He  was  "  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  first  shot  fired  by  the  iMh 
lice  was  unjustifiable."  My  conversation 
with  Mr. was  chiefly  on  general  top- 
ics. He  put  forward  a  very  {^oomy  viev 
of  the  situation.  He  thought  that  ** if  be^ 
ter  times  came,  the  farmers  would  have  10 
content  themselves  with  getting  notUm 
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more  than  food  and  clothing  out  of  the 
soil."  On  my  asking  what  he  expected 
would  be  the  benefits  of  Home  Rule,  he 
replied  that  *'  a  national  government  would 
have  it  in  its  power  to  grant  loans  at  easy 
rates  for  the  encouragement  of  home  in- 
dustries and  manufactures,  and  that  under 
a  settled  riiiime  capital  would  flow  into 
the  country  instead  of  out  of  it."  I  asked 
him  whether  any  measure  of  Home  Rule 
would  satisfy  the  national  party  which  did 
not  yield  tlie  control  of  the  customs  duties 
into  the  hands  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  and 
whether  the  farmers  were  not  regarding 
the  imposition  of  protective  duties  as 
an  essential  element  of  Home  Rule.  He 
smiled  significantly,  but  made  no  reply.* 
Mr.  said  that  "strangers  from  En- 
gland and  Scotland  were  doing  a  great 
deal  of  harm  bv  leading  the  people  to  ex- 
pect a  great  alteration  for  the  better  in 
their  circumstances  as  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  self-government,  while  in  his  opin- 
ion it  would  be  a  slow  and  up-hill  process." 
He  said  that  his  business  (an  auctioneer 
and  valuer)  jjave  him  special  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  condition  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, which  he  described  to  be  on  the 
whole  one  of  general  bankruptcy  with  no 
available  assets.  He  said  that  *'when  he 
was  connected  with  the  Fenian  movement, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards,  he  had  no 
hope  of  justice  being  attained  for  Ireland 
through  the  ordinary  channels,  but  now  he 
had  every  hope  that  it  would  be  secured 
through  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party." 

After  dark,  under  his  guidance,  I  crept 
into  the  Sullivan's  house  through  a  hole 
in  a  wall.  This  has  been  described  as 
being  '*  the  best  barricaded  house  in  Ire- 
land." The  family  has  shown  great  tenac 
jty  of  purpose  in  adhering  to  *'the  cause, 
for  their  business  was  ruined  and  for  a 
year  gone,  and  having  a  large  house  which 
they  had  wrecked  by  their  plan  of  fortifi- 
cation, they  were  living  in  the  kitchen, 
which  did  not  admit  any  daylight,  the 
doors  and  lower  windows  of  the  house 
being  secured  by  heavy  timbers  let  into 
the  floors,  and  the  upper  windows  with 
brushwood,  which,  as  one  present  said, 
would  allow  of  their  "throwing  down 
things  upon  them." 

Father   Sexton  greatly  regretted  "  the 
distracted   state  of  mind  which  is  insep- 

•  In  every  case  in  which  I  was  able  to  converse 
freely  with  the  tenant  f.irraers,  and  the  opportunity  oc- 
curred mar)y  time-,  every  day,  when  I  asked  them  what 
help  in  their  industrial  circumstances  they  expected  as 
an  early  result  of  Home  Rule,  the  reply  was  given 
promptly,  and  without  circumlocution,  to  this  e^ect : 
**  It  would  enable  us  to  put  on  protective  duties  on 
agricultural  produce  and  woollen  and  linen  goods." 
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arable  from  the  conflict."  There  are  in 
the  neighborhood,  he  mentioned,  twenty- 
five  hundred  members  of  the  League  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  and  formerly,  he  said,  the 
concerts,  lectures,  and  other  entertain- 
ments given  in  the  fine  Temperance 
Rooms  which  were  equipped  by  a  former 
priest,  were  very  largely  attended,  but  that 
now  all  interest  is  centred  in  "the  con- 
flict." Although  the  local  branch  of  the 
National  League  is  suppressed,  meetings 
are  held  after  mass  every  Sunday.  Mr. 
Mandeville  had  just  received  an  ovation 
on  returning  from  his  incarceration  in 
Tullamore  prison,  and  every  one  regretted 
that  I  did  not  see  him.  Dear  indeed  to 
the  Irish  heart  is  the  man  who  has  been 
in  jail  for  a  political  offence.  I  have  not 
been  in  a  house  except  those  of  Protes- 
tants, in  which  a  portrait  of  W.  O'Brien 
has  not  occupied  the  place  of  honor. 

Early  on  a  grey,  blae  morning  I  walked 
from  the  Youghal  Station  into  the  town  of 
Youghal,  a  picturesquely  situated,  old,  de- 
cayed, marine  town,  from  which  all  that 
gave  it  any  semblance  of  prosperity  has 
receded.  In  the  garden  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan house,  north  of  the  church,  Raleigh 
planted  the  first  potatoes  ever  planted  in 
Ireland.  There  are  various  matters  of 
historical  interest,  among  them  Raleigh's 
house,  in  which  he  entertained  Spenser, 
the  beautiful  Church  of  St.  Mary,  not  long 
since  restored,  and  the  town  walls,  rouna 
towers,  street  gateways,  and  ruined  ab- 
beys, which  are  curiously  jumbled  up 
among  the  narrow  streets.  Its  late  his- 
tory may  be  summed  up  in  progressive 
unprosperousness,  the  imprisonment  of 
Canon  Keller  for  "  contempt  of  court,"  /./., 
declining  to  give  evidence  regarding  cer- 
tain circumstances  connected  with  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  in  the  case  of  a  tenant 
on  the  Ponsonby  estate,  which  he  regarded 
as  having  come  to  his  knowledge  in  his 
clerical  capacity,  and  a  fisher-boy  named 
Hanlon  being  "  run  through  the  back  "  by 
a  policeman's  bayonet  in  a  tumult  which 
arose  on  the  occasion.  The  spot  on  which 
this  youth  was  '*  martyred  "  was  shown  to 
me.  Youghal  has  of  late  been  made  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  Ponsonby  es- 
tate by  very  many  English  and  Scotch 
M.P.'s  and  "  Liberal  deputations "  and 
"delegations,"  and  I  do  not  purpose  to 
repeat  the  oft-told  story  of  the  conflict. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  tenants,  who 
number  between  two  and  three  hundred, 
in  November,  1886,  demanded  certain  re- 
ductions on  their  rent,  that  the  landlord 
offered  abatements  which  were  consider- 
ably less,  that  a  gentleman  who  might 
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have  negotiated  a  compromise  was  absent, 
that  the  landlord  is  an  absentee,  that  the 
tenants  en  bloc  adopted  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign, that  a  few  were  evicted,  and  their 
holdings  taken  over  by  the  Land  Corpo- 
ration, and  that  evictions  on  a  large  scale 
were  regarded  as  impending  at  the  lime  of 
my  visit.  Two  or  three  of  the  wealthier 
tenants  whose  barricaded  houses  I  visited 
have  been  evicted  lately,  but  the  war  con- 
tinues and  neither  side  shows  symptoms 
of  exhaustion. 

Youghal,  like  many  Irish  towns,  is  dom- 
inated by  a  line  of  handsome  Roman  Cath- 
olic buildings,  in  one  of  which  I  spent  an 
hour  with  Canon  Keller,  a  priest  of  impos- 
ing appearance  and  prepossessing  manner, 
a  man  of  mark  and  culture.  Evidently 
and  undoubtedly  he  loves  his  flock,  and  I 
fully  believe  that  in  coming  forward  as 
he  has  lately  done  in  connection  with  the 
Plan  he  has  been  actuated  by  a  sincere 
desire  for  their  welfare.     He  introduced 

me  to  Mr. ,  who  has  been  one  of  the 

leading  spirits  in  carrying  out  the  Plan, 
and  was  lame  from  a  fractured  leg,  got  in 
its  service.  We  spent  the  next  seven 
hours  in  driving  over  the  Ponsonby  es- 
tate, and  visiting  many  of  the  tenants. 
The  east  wind  was  strong  and  keen,  sod- 
den snow  was  lying  about,  the  mercury 
just  hovered  above  the  freezing  point,  and 
hours  of  holding  on  to  a  most  uncomfort- 
able car  benumbed  both  body  and  spirit. 
The  chill  sunless  day  enhanced  the  gen- 
eral dismalness,  but  even  in  sunshine 
anything  more  profoundly  melancholy  than 
this  large  estate,  which  has  been** shorn 
and  swept  till  it  is  almost  as  smooth  as  a 
billiard-table,"  could  hardly  be  seen  ex- 
cept in  the  hopeless  slums  of  a  large  city. 

Much  of  the  higher  land  is  very  poor, 
and  obviously  much  impoverished,  hedges 
were  ragged,  walls  dilapidated,  gates  drop- 
ping to  pieces;  there  were  few  if  any 
preparations  for  crops,  no  manure  on  the 
pastures,  roofs  were  tumbling  in,  miles  of 
grazing-land  were  to  be  seen  without  cat- 
tle, farmyards  without  even  a  solitary  hen, 
houses  without  furniture,  some  of  the 
larger  farmhouses  with  doors  and  win- 
dows taken  out  and  heavily  barricaded, 
everything  salable  got  rid  of,  so  that  the 
landlord  might  tind  nothing  on  which  to 
distrain  for  rent.  In  a  few  cases  the  ten- 
ants had  planted  a  few  potatoes,  in  others 
they  had  retained  a  pig  or  a  donkey  in  the 
hope  of  a  settlement,  bui  on  the  whole  the 
state  of  matters  was  as  I  have  described 
it,  one  of  silence  and  desolation,  much  as 
if  an  invading  army  had  passed  that  way. 
On  two  farms  cattle  were  being  grazed  by 


emergency  men  under  police  protectioOy* 
but  on  the  whole  industry  was  absolutely 
suspended.  The  demeanor  of  the  people 
corresponded  with  their  surroundings.  In 
going  from  house  to  house  there  was  not 
a  smile,  nor  a  kindly,  cheery  word,  only  a 
sullen  stagnation,  a  nearly  hopeless  cling- 
ing to  the  hope  of  better  things.  Bitter 
complaints,  fierce  denunciations,  and  the 
piteous  wail  of  poverty  met  us  everywhere. 

I  saw  some  of  the  people  alone,  the  bet- 
ter to  get  at  their  real  views.  All  spoke 
bitterly  of  grievance.s,  rack-rent,  falling 
prices,  no  allowances  of  materials  for  re- 
pairs, no  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
Ponsonby  agent,  while  Mr.  Young  and 
Mr.  Gubbins,  neighboring  proprietors,  bad 
"met  the  times,*' and  live  in  perfect  peace 
with  their  tenants.  They  told  me  that  in 
the  best  of  recent  years  they  had  only 
been  able  to  pay  their  rents  by  remittances 
from  America,  or  from  daughters  in  ser^ 
vice ;  that  they  had  only  '*  praties  **  in  win- 
ter, and  stirabout  of  Indian  meal  without 
milk  in  summer;  that  they  could  hardly 
get  clothes  to  cover  them,  and  had  for 
years  past  been  drifting  deeper  and  deeper 
into  debt  with  the  Youghal  tradesmen  in 
the  endeavor  to  pay  their  rents  and  keep 
their  holdings.  The  people  of  this  region, 
the  district  inspector  of  police  deposed  on 
oath,  had  been  **  an  abnormally  quiet  (.e(h 
pie  ;  *'  and  quiet  and  free  from  crime  they 
remain,  though  their  sullen,  despairing  air 
and  their  intense  hatred  of  the  system  by 
which  they  believe  their  ruin  has  been 
wrought,  impressed  me  mast  painfully. 

I  did  not  see  one  man  there  (or  any- 
where) who  did  not  fully  admit  the  right 
of  the  landlord  to  what  he  regarded  as  a 
fair  rent,  which  in  every  case  in  which  I 
put  the  question  was  placed  at  something 
more  than  half  the  present  rent.  They 
all  said  they  were  willing  to  buy  the  land 
at  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  purchase^ 
calculated  on  judicial  rents.  Many  kA  the 
farmers  were  living  in  a  state  of  rags  and 
squalor  perfectly  appalling,  every  element 
of  wretchedness  being  present,  except  dis- 
ease and  impure  air.  Still,  on  being  asked 
by  my  cicerone  if  I  had  ever  seen  anything 
to  equal  the  misery  of  the  dwellings,  trm 

*  Emergency  men  were  alwavt  deteribed  to  ■«  bf 
Nationalists  »«  **  cut-throat«,  jail-birda,  10101  of  At 
Irish  jails  ruffians*'  etc     Ou  the  other  huid.  Mr. 


Beattie,  of  the  Cork  Defence  Union,  who  is 
perhaps  the  largest  employer  of  emergency  labor  ia 

•  Itciand,  assured  me  in  the  tirongeM  language  poeiU^ 
that  no  emergency  man  employed  bynim  udevv 
been  in  jail  fur  any  criminal  act,  though  possibly  seal 
mi.!;ht  have  been  locked  up  for  drunkenness;  that  • 
must  searching  investigation  into  character  is  alwifl 
made,  and  that  many  of  the  men  are  hi^Uy 

,  mended  by  the  clergy.  *- 1.  L.  B. 
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compelled  me  to  sa^  that  I  had  seen  it 
surpassed  in  a  multitude  of  cases  in  the 
west  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland, 
but  among  cottars^  not  farmers.  I  will 
not  *' pile  up  the  agony  "  by  descriptions 
of  miserable  hovels  with  old  people  and 
young  children  lying  on  mud  floors  among 
the  potatoes,  for  it  is  impossible  to  know 
what  misfortunes  and  circumstances  be- 
sides rack-rents  have  contributed  to  such 
a  deplorable  wretchedness.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind  that,  barring  the 
sums  which  may  have  been  paid  into  the 
Campaign  chest,  the  poverty  has  not  been 
aggravated  by  the  payment  of  rent  for  a 
year  and  a  half  at  least. 

I  met  there  with  a  form  of  reply  to 
which  I  afterwards  became  quite  accus- 
tomed, and  which  contains  one  great  griev- 
ance. On  asking  the  tenant  of  Knock- 
monalea  how  long  he  had  been  on  his 
farm,  he  replied,  **  Over  two  hundred 
years ! '' 

After  a  day  of  painful  experiences,  ag- 
gravated by  cold,  hunger,  and  merciless 
jolting  over  stony  roads,  just  as  the  grey 
day  was  passing  into  twilight,  we  went  by 
a  carriage-drive  and  shrubbery  to  what 
might  be  called  a  gentleman  farmer's 
house,  which  had  once  been  very  pretty, 
but  as  duors  and  windows  were  gone,  and 
their  places  filled  by  heavy  timbers,  it 
looked  more  like  a  fortified  ruin.  We  got 
in  at  the  back,  and  a  handsome,  dignitied 
woman  received  us  without  a  smile,  and 
took  us  into  a  large  kitchen  furnished  with 
two  wooden  stools.  Living  with  nothing 
to  do,  month  after  month,  in  denuded, 
darkened  rooms,  was  enough  to  account 
for  this  lady's  melancholy,  and  she  re- 
called with  bitterness  the  days  when  it 
was  a  cheerful,  comfortable  home.  Every- 
thing movable,  even  the  grates,  had  been 
sent  away.  Only  a  very  pretty  paper  on 
the  walls  of  a  large  drawing-room,  the 
winclows  of  which  were  tilled  with  brush- 
wood, remained  to  tell  of  better  days. 
There  was  no  servant,  no  laborer,  the 
byres  and  stables  were  empty,  there  was 
no  living  creature  in  the  fine  paved  farm- 
yard, only  a  lone  woman  and  her  girl  in 
a  dark,  damp,  denuded  house,  waiting 
for  better  days,  but  dreading  worse,  and 
gradually  losing  hope,  it  seemed.  She 
paid  /^2i2  a  year  in  rent  and  taxes ;  she 
had,  and  possibly  still  has,  capital,  but  she 
entered  the  combination  along  with  the 
poorest  tenant  on  the  estate.  "How  do 
you  like  the  Plan?"  I  asked,  after  some 
conversation  on  that  inexhaustible  topic 
the  state  of  things."    **  Like  it,"  she  re- 
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plied  with  much  bitterness  of  tone,  "  Vm 
sick  of  it — I  wish  Td  been  in  eternity 
before  I  went  into  it;  but  Tm  alone  wom- 
an, with  no  one  to  guard  me,  and  if  I  were 
to  pay  my  rent  I  should  be  shot." 

Our  last  visit  to  Mr.  Maurice  Doyle  of 
Inchiquin  was  a  very  cheery  one  in  some 
aspects  of  the  case.  This  is  a  fine  farm 
with  a  rental  of  ^370,  iron  gates  admitting 
to  a  long  carriage-drive,  a  good  house,  and 
very  extensive  farm-buildings  in  good 
repair.  But  the  house  itself  was  unin- 
habited, and  had  been  ruthlessly  pulled 
about  for  purposes  of  fortification.  The 
doors  and  windows  were  heavily  barri- 
caded, and  even  the  great  flagstone  at  the 
front  door  had  been  taken  up.  On  the 
front  was  painted  in  large  letters,  "  Exter- 
minators, come  on  !  "  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doyle,  the  latter  a  very 
pretty,  graceful-looking  young  wife,  were 
living  with  their  five  lovely  children  in 
a  large,  dark  outhouse  with  an  earthen 
floor.  In  this  the  youngest  child  was 
born.  Mr.  Doyle,  a  handsome,  spirited- 
looking  young  fellow,  is  no  doubt  a  man 
of  capital,  and  spoke  in  the  cheery  tone 
which  capital  gives.  After  declaring  that 
they  would  fight  it  out  now  to  the  end, 
he  said  that  when  the  tenants  decided  to 
adopt  the  Plan,  he  at  once  held  an  auc- 
tion of  his  stock  and  sold  them  o£E  at  the 
best  price  of  the  day,  while  many  who  sent 
their  beasts  to  friends,  not  expecting  the 
struggle  to  last  so  long,  had  had  to  sell 
them  later  for  what  they  would  then  fetch, 
and  had  lost  seriously.  He  said  that  he 
could  not  have  gone  on  paying  his  rent, 
and  added,  *'  Tm  as  well  as  I  am  in  the 
mean  time,"/>.,  if  nothing  was  coming  in, 
nothing  was  being  paid  out. 

A  long,  bleak,  bitter  drive  in  the  dark- 
ness ended  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  You- 
ghal  with  a  good  fire,  an  excellent  dinner, 
and  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  O'Nill, 
the  secretary  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
National  League.  The  intention  of  the 
managers  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  un- 
doubtedly is  to  replace  the  tenants  in  the 
position  in  which  they  were  before  the 
struggle  began,  but  one  may  be  allowed  to 
doubt  whether  this  will  be  morally y  even 
if  it  is  financially,  possible. 

I  reached  Cork  late  the  same  night,  and 
alighted  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  which  I 
soon  found  was  the  Nationalist  headquar- 
ters, and  much  excited  about  the  arrest 
that  morning  of  the  foreman  printer  of  the 

*  The  **  Eztemiinatort"  have  just  acceiyted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  **  come  on,"  takinjc  the  defenden  by  aui^ 
priM,  and  the  teoant  hat  been  erictML 
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Cork  Examiner y  one  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced of  the  Nationalist  papers,  the 
office  of  which  is  opposite.  Guests,  wait- 
ers, chambermaids,  all,  and  at  all  times, 
talked  Nationalism.  Dr.  Tanner  flitted  as 
a  familiar  spirit  throujjh  the  corridors,  lib- 
erated political  prisoners  were  regaled  at 
the  bar,  English  Home  Rule  lecturers, 
and  English  and  Scotch  delegations  ad- 
dressed crowds  from  tiie  balcony,  political 
telegrams  were  received  and  discussed  all 
daylong,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  of  but 
Ireland,  and  Irish  grievances  and  aspira- 
tions. 

Being  anxious  to  see  as  many  sides  as 
possible  of  *'  the  state  of  things,"  I  took  a 
day's  drive  of  about  thirty  miles  in  the 
County  Cork  in  order  to  visit  some  of  the 
families  who  have  been  and  are  "strictly 
boycotted."  It  was  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty to  get  a  car  for  such  an  expedition, 
but  through  friendly  intervention,  a  car- 
owner,  a  Cork  man,  but  a  Protestant  and 
an  Orangeman,  undertook  to  take  me. 
There  are  said  to  be  twenty-two  thousand 
Protestants  in  Cork,  who  count  for  little 
or  nothing,  as  for  prudential  reasons  they 
do  not  make  their  voices  heard,  except  in 
the  very  feeble  squeak  of  the  Cork  Consti- 
tution, My  driver  had,  however,  **the 
courage  of  his  opinions,"  and  even  ven- 
tured to  commit  the  heinous  crime  of 
"driving  the  police." 

I  left  Cork  early  on  a  brilliant  frosty 
morning,  returning  late  at  night  under  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  it  was  a  truly  delight- 
ful drive,  whether  through  the  smiling 
woodlands  and  trim  demesnes  which  skirt 
the  bright  waters  of  the  Lee,  or  upwards 
over  the  purple  moorland?,  on  which 
boldly  outlined  mountains  rest,  then  white 
with  new-fallen  snow.  The  small  bay 
horse  trotted  merrily  without  a  stimulus, 
and  the  driver  being  a  prospering  man 
was  quietly  and  intelligently  cheerful. 
We  went  quite  up  to  tiie  skirts  of  the  high 
hills  into  pleasant  pastoral  country,  dotted 
with  limewashed  homesteads,  before  we 
came  to  the  families  of  which  I  was  in 
search,  calling  on  the  way  at  a  farm  which, 
in  spile  of  police  protection  day  and  night, 
had  had  the  steading  burned  down  three 
weeks  before.  Tlie  way  to  the  farm  of 
Barraharing  lay  down  a  steep  narrow  lane 
with  high  banks,  involving  getting  off  the 
car,  and  walking,  while  the  hinged  foot- 
boards were  turned  up  and  back  over  the 
seats,  which  narrowed  the  car  for  the  nar- 
row road.  On  tlie  way  down  we  passed 
two  or  three  farms,  close  to  one  of  which 
the  McCarthy  family  live  ic  a  good  farm- 


house, with  large  outbuilding  all  in  good 
order,  and  pleasant  grazing-land  around 
it,  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  alL 
This  man  has  another  farm  some  miles 
nearer  Cork,  and  has  been  very  thrifty 
and  industrious.  He  is  boycotted  as  a 
"  landgrabber,"  but  he  desires  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  he  did  not  take  **  an  evicted 
farm  "  (in  which  case  apparently  he  would 
have  recognized  the  justice  of  the  sen- 
tence), but  a  farm  which,  after  being  the 
subject  of  litigation  for  some  years,  was 
duly  advertised  and  let  to  him  as  the  high- 
est bidder.  For  eighteen  months  he  says 
he  lived  in  peace,  and  then  the  sentence 
went  forth.  In  September,  1885,  late  one 
evening,  five  shots  were  fired  into  his 
house.  The  holes  in  the  shutters  and 
walls  made  bv  them  have  not  been  filled 
up.  Since  then  he  and  his  family  have 
been  completely  outlawed  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  reader  of  this 
magazine  knows  the  meaning  of  being  left 
"  severely  alone,"  *  as  it  is  understood  by 
the  McCarthys  of  Barraharing.  On  knock- 
ing at  the  house  door,  Mrs.  McCarthy 
opened  it  a  chink.     I  said  I  had  called  at 

the  suggestion  of  Mr. ,  who  I  knew 

had  rendered  them  some  services.  The 
door  was  opened  a  little  wider,  so  that  I 
had  a  glimpse  of  two  comely  girls  at  the 
washtub,  but  it  was  still  held  with  one 
hand  and  knee,  and  no  welcome  was  of- 
fered. Mrs.  McCarthy  had  one  arm  in  a 
sling  and  her  face  was  contorted  with  paiii« 
and  I  expressed  some  sympathy  with  her, 
merely  saying  that  I  was  sorry  to  see  her 
suffering  so  much,  and  that  as  I  had  be«i 
in  a  London  hospital  for  a  time  I  might 
be  able  to  suggest  something  that  would 
relieve  the  pain.  The  door  at  once  opened 
wide,  and  the  girls  left  the  wasbtnh^ 
Their  mother  had  a  very  severe  whitlov 
on  one  finger,  which  was  enlarged  almost 
to  bursting;  she  was  flushed  and  feverish; 
she  had  not  had  anv  sleep  for  three  nightia 
and  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the 
kitchen  all  the  previous  night  and  morn- 
ing, and  there  was  no  help  to  be  bad. 
There  were  neighbors  all  round,  bat  not 
one  dared  to  perform  any  neighboriy  office 

*  Mr.  Parnell  on  boycotting^  Ennu,  Scptcabtr  191 
I  HSo.  —  *  *  When  a  man  takes  a  tam  (nmi  wnidi  ai 
ha-t  been  evicted,  vou  must  show  him  on  the  ra 
when  you  meet  him  :  you  must  show  him  in  ihei 
of  the  town :  you  must  show  him  at  tha  shop 
you  must  show  him  in  the  fair  and  in  the  marl 
and  even  in  the  house  of  worship,  by  Utnimg  kim 
severely  nloMtt  by  putting  him  into  a  moral  Cui— iWi 
Ity  iiolating  him  from  the  rt$i  •fhU  kind  mm  if  tH 
were  a  lef^r  of  old  .*  you  must  show  hiai  yoor  (* 
tion  of  tlie  crime  he  has  committed.** 
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for  this  suffering  **  leper.**  I  asked  her 
if  she  could  bear  a  short  sharp  pain  for 
the  relief  of  her  hand,  and  she  said  she 
would  bear  anything,  she  was  '*so  nearly 
mad."  So  I  opened  the  finger  with  a  pen- 
knife for  nearly  two  inches,  and  she  did 
not  wince,  only  gave  a  low  short  cry.  Af- 
ter the  contents  of  the  finger  had  arained 
into  some  hot  water,  and  a  bread  poultice 
and  a  supporting  sling  were  put  on,  she 
said  she  was  absolutely  *^free  of  pain."  I 
never  saw  such  instantaneous  relief.  It 
was  worth  the  whole  dav*s  expedition  to 
see  the  change  in  this  poor  woman's 
face.  Both  mother  and  daughters  made 
me  simply  welcome.  I  was  taken  into  a 
bright  clean  room,  half  parlor,  half  dairy, 
with  bullet-holes  in  the  shutters  and  wall ; 
tea,  rich  cream,  and  scones  were  provided, 
and  the  good  woman  said  she  would  tell 
me  **  the  state  of  things." 

Apart  from  the  inscrutable  narrative  of 
the  taking  of  the  farm  (x.^.,  the  landgrab- 
bing)  which  was  interrupted  by  the  state- 
ment, "  You  see  weVe  not  like  people  who 
took  an  evicted  farm,"  the  circumstances 
seem  these.  After  taking  the  farm  they 
went  on  as  usual  for  eighteen  months, 
then  came  the  decree  in  virtue  of  which 
they  were  to  be  left  severely  alone.  Their 
servants  and  laborers  were  compelled  to 
leave  them  under  threats  of  personal 
violence.  Five  shots  were  fired  through 
their  windows,  since  which  time,  two  and  a 
half  years  ago,  two  policemen  have  slept  in 
their  house  each  night.  McCarthy  and  his 
family  could  not  attend  mass ;  one  Christ- 
mas aay,  all  the  occupants  of  the  gallery  of 
the  chapel  rose  and  left  it  as  soon  as  they 
entered,  and  he  had  to  be  escorted  home 
by  four  policemen  to  protect  him  from  a 
mob  hooting,  groaning,  and  throwing  mud. 
The  blacksmith  will  not  shoe  their  horses, 
or  the  shoemaker  themselves.  The  car- 
penter will  not  repair  their  house.  No 
neighboring  shops  will  deal  with  them; 
and  in  Cork  city,  to  which  their  necessi- 
ties drove  them,  they  can  only  buy  the 
necessaries  of  life  by  stealth  —  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little,  the  shops  from 
which  they  bought  meal,  etc,  having  de- 
clined to  supply  them,  having  been  threat- 
ened with  boycotting  by  their  Cork  cus- 
tomers. The  butter-merchants  refuse  to 
buy  their  butter.  Their  cattle  have  been 
boycotted  in  Macroom  fair,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  they  can  dispose  of  them  is 
by  driving  them  at  dead  of  night  to  a 
given  place,  where  they  are  met  by  an 
agent  of  the  Cork  Defence  Union,  and  by 
some  mysterious  methods  of  changing 
hands  are  eventually  shipped  to  EnglaiuL 


They  had  to  withdraw  their  children  from 
school  because  the  other  children  refused 
to  attend  school  along  with  them.  Two 
emergency  men,  supplied  by  the  Cork 
Defence  Union,  live  in  their  house  and  act 
as  laborers.  A  travelling  forge,  equipped 
and  sent  round  among  boycotted  people 
by  the  same  union,  shoes  their  norses 
once  a  month.  If  a  horse  casts  a  shoe  in 
the  interval  there  is  no  help  for  it  No 
one  ever  crosses  the  threshold.  No  one 
ever  speaks  to  any  one  of  them  anywhere. 
They  can  never  go  to  weddings,  wakes, 
dances,  or  fairs.  They  are  literally 
shunned  as  lepers,  A  son  and  two  girls 
have  grown  up  under  this  sentence,  and 
their  ^aucMerie  and  peculiarity* of  man- 
ner are  most  singular.  **My  daughters 
can  never  get  husbands,"  the  mother 
exclaimed.  I  took  the  eldest  on  my  car 
to  her  uncle's  farm  of  Ballyherrick,  where 
her  father  was,  and  this  little  jaunt  made 
it  a  gala  day.  The  uncle,  Denis  McCar- 
thy, is  "completely  boycotted"  for  re- 
maining on  friendly  terms  with  his  brother. 
The  particulars  are  the  same.  He,  a  very 
delicate  man,  and  his  wife  are  treated 
as  lepers.  His  wife  was  stoned  and  her 
clothes  torn  by  the  people  when  attend- 
ing chapel  some  time  aga  Just  before 
my  visit  some  of  his  outbuildings,  his 
stacks,  and  a  cart  had  been  destroyed 
by  incendiaries  and  the  neighbors  looked 
on.  These  people  had  no  children,  and 
could  get  no  servant ;  they  are  both  frail, 
and  the  woman  said  she  wished  daily  she 
had  been  in  her  grave  before  the  boyco^ 
ting  be^an. 

In  the  County  Cork,  I  visited  over 
twenty  families  of  completely  boycotted 
people,  who  are  only  enabled  to  live  by 
being  supplied  with  labor  and  the  neces- 
saries oi  life  through  the  agency  of  tiie 
Cork  Defence  Union.  Some  of  these 
were  landgrabbers,  some  were  people  who 
had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  oe  sub- 
poened  for  the  crown,  and  others  were 
guilty  of  friendliness  or  aid  to  the  boy- 
cotted. The  system  has  been  most  admi- 
rably contrived  for  rendering  it  all  but 
impossible  for  men  to  break  **the  unwrit- 
ten law  "  which  has  become  dominant  over 
much  of  Ireland.  A  few  days  later  I  was 
at  the  house  of  Mr. «— ^  M.P.,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  on  "the  state  d 
things,"  he  said, "  I  don't  think  therell  be 
more  evicted  farms  taken."  "Why,"  I 
asked, "  would  the  tenants  be  boycottei  ?  " 
"  Worse  than  that,"  he  answered.  "  Mur- 
dered ?  "  I  asked*  "  Yes.  I  couldn't  reoom* 
mend  boycotting  in  Kerry.  The  people 
are  desperatet  and  it  would  mean  mimer. 
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You  could  not  say,  'There's  a  marked 
mn,  don't  speak  to  him,'  but  what  there'd 
be  a  shot  fired  some  dark  night."  * 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  on  boycotting,  May  24, 1883.  —  Boy- 
cotting  "is  in  the  first  place  combined  intimidation. 
In  the  second  it  is  combined  intimidation  made  use  of 
for  the  purpose  of  outraging  private  liberty  of  choice 
by  fear  of  ruin  and  stArvation — we  must  look  to  this 
that  the  creed  of  boycotting,  like  every  other  creed, 
requires  a  sanction,  and  that  the  sanction  of  boycotting, 
that  which  stands  in  the  rear  of  boycotting,  and  by 
which  alone  boycotting  in  the  lon^  run  can  be  made 
thoroughly  effective,  is,  tk^  murder  which  is  not  to 
bt  denoHHcedP 


From  The  National  Review. 
ITALY  IN   ENGLAND. 

Lives  there  a  man,  whatever  may  be 
his  birthplace,  and  however  strong  may 
be  his  attachment  to  it,  who  upon  cross- 
ing the  Alps  into  Italy  will  not  in  his  heart 
give  that  happy  land  the  preference  over 
any  country,  at  least  next  after  his  own  ? 

And  is  there  a  bride  who,  when  offered 
the  choice  of  the  spot  for  her  first  exper- 
iment of  a  wedded  paradise,  would  not 
bargain  for  a  villa  at  Como,  at  Fiesole,  at 
Sorrento  ;  for  some  blissful  bower  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea? 

Or  is  there  anywhere  out  of  Italy  an 
earthly  abode  where  disappointment  may 
be  better  hid,  or  bereavement  sooner 
soothed ;  where  loss  of  wealth,  of  power, 
or  even  of  character  may  be  more  easily 
lived  down  ? 

Even  so !  for  travellers  out  of  any  re- 
gion, for  men  of  taste  and  refinement,  for 
poets  and  artists,  and  the  best  sort  of 
idlers,  especially  English,  there  is,  without 
contradiction,  only  one  Italy. 

John  Bull  does  not  particularly  care 
about  the  Italians.  He  is  not  bfind  to 
their  alleged  faults.  He  does  not  seek 
very  extensive  or  intimate  acquaintance 
with  them.  liut  he  bears  with  the  people 
for  the  country's  sake.  And,  all  things 
considered,  he  finds  them  at  their  worst 
less  offensive  than  some  of  his  nearer 
neighbors;  less  stiff  and  heavy  than  the 
Germans;  less  arrogant  and  overbearing 
than  the  French.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Italians,  as  an  untra veiled  people,  look 
with  interest  not  unmixed  with  wonder  on 
such  specimens  from  the  British  Islands 
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them.     To  them,  as  to  their  Roman  fore 
fathers,  a  Briton  is  an  islander,  "  divided,"  j 
consequently  different  from  themselves  as  ' 
*'  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  "  a  being  to 
be  allowed  greater  freedom,  wider  diver- 
gence from  their  habits  and  usages,  easier  : 


exemption  from  their  rules ;  an  eccentric 
being  whom  it  may  be  amusing  to  study, 
but  whom  nobody  should  presume  to  un- 
derstand. 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to 
judge  England  from  the  generality  of  her 
tourists.  Yet  the  Italians  have  hardly  any 
other  standard  to  go  by;  for  Italian  vis- 
itors to  this  country  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween ;  and  their  stav  is  short,  and  their 
means  of  gaining  inU)rmation,  of  divest- 
ing themselves  of  prejudice,  are  exceed- 
ingly limited. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  between  these 
two,  in  every  respect  heterogeneous  races, 
a  mutual  curiosity  which  is  not  unapt  to 
ripen  into  strong  sympathy.  A  closer  in- 
tercourse, it  is  suggested,  could  not  fail  to 
lead  to  a  more  thorough  knowledge,  and 
thereby  create  more  friendly  feelings  be* 
tween  them.  And  it  is  on  that  account 
and  as  the  best  means  of  bringing  about 
so  desirable  an  end,  that  we  should  hail 
the  scheme  of  the  Italian  Exhibition  ap* 
pointed  to  be  opened  some  time  this 
month  at  West  Brompton,  where  we  shall 
have  Italy  in  England ;  all  Italy  cominc 
in  as  a  nation,  with  all  the  life  and  work 
that  is  in  her  laid  before  us. 

The  rise  of  Italian  nationality,  it  sbonld 
be  borne  in  mind,  dates  from  the  era  of  the 
earliest  London  Universal  Exhibitions, 
and  was  in  some  measure  aided  and  pn^ 
moted  by  them.  It  was  under  the  very 
roof  of  Paxton*s  Glass  House  in  Hyde 
Park,  in  1851,  that  the  name  of  Italy  wai 
first  proclaimed ;  it  was  over  that  same 
''  Crystal  "  roof  that  her  tricolor  was  firrt 
hoisted  anywhere  across  the  Alps.  It  was 
in  that  first  **  worId*s  show,  mart,  or  emp(^' 
Hum,"  to  use  the  language  of  the  time, 
that  the  exhibitors  from  all  the  states  of 
the  peninsula  rallied  round  that  little 
Piedmont  which  had,  three  years  befbR^ 
with  little  success,  taken  the  lead  of  Ital- 
ian destinies,  but  had,  with  heroic  ooo- 
stancy,  determined  never  to  relinquish  it 
It  was  there,  in  that  "Sardinian  ahopb" 
which,  with  the  connivance  of  generons 
England,  assumed  the  ambitious  designa- 
tion of  *'  Italian  Court,"  that  Italy  for  the 
first  time  took  her  place  as  a  member  of 
the  European  family  ;  a  mere  nebula  which 
was  soon  to  gain  the  density  and  coniisl- 
tency  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  European  firmament.  And  it  was 
eleven  years  later  that  these  daring  aspira- 
tions were  fully  realized.  At  the  opening 
of  the  greater  show  at  South  Kensmgtoo, 
in  1862,  Italy  came  to  us  as  a  nation  inber 
own  right.  She  took  her  place  on  equal 
terms  with  trading  communities  bj  the 
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same  title  which  gave  her  a  seat  in  the 
council  of  ruling  powers. 

But  now  she  again  comes  up  for  an  ex- 
hibition entirely  and  exclusively  her  own. 
She  flatters  herself  that  she  can  put  for- 
ward work  of  sufficient  interest  to  claim 
the  attention  of  the  London  civilized  world. 
That  world,  it  seems,  is  tired  of  the  hub- 
bub and  confusion,  of  the  jealousies,  heart- 
burnings and  mutual  recriminations,  the 
usual  results  of  over-strained  competition. 
The  cry  is  now  for  special  rather  than 
general,  for  national  rather  than  interna- 
tional exhibitions.  Here  we  have  had  the 
Fisheries  and  the  Inventions,  the  Health- 
cries  and  the  Col-IncUries  (to  call  them  by 
their  barbarous  names,  the  Colonies  and 
India),  and  the  great  American  Union, 
each  of  them  in  succession  coming  to 
muster.  The  turn  has  now  come  for  the 
Italians.  We  shall  have  Italy  in  En- 
gland. 

An  Italian  Exhibition  !  "  Men  may  well 
wonder."  What  can  I  taly  have  to  show  for 
herself?  Are  not  the  Italians  the  people 
of  whom  we  were  taught  to  say  that  they 
couldn't  fight  and  wouldn't  work  ?  Even 
so.  But  the  world  has  by  this  time  in  a 
great  measure  recovered  from  its  ungen- 
erous prepossessions.  With  respect  to 
the  military  capabilities  of  the  newly 
united  people  a  less  unfavorable  opinion 
has  been  spread  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
reports  of  the  many  English,  German,  and 
other  officers,  all  the  most  competent 
judges,  who  have  made  the  organization 
and  discipline  of  the  Italian  army  their 
particular  study  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  eagerness  evinced  by  the  most 
powerful  and  warlike  powers  to  have,  in 
any  emergency,  that  army  ranged  by  their 
sicfe  as  an  ally  in  the  field. 

And  the  same  disillusion,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  now  arise  in  men's  minas  on 
the  subject  of  that  dolcefar  niente^  which 
was  deemed  the  ignoble  privilege  claimed 
by  the  Italians  among  the  generations  of 
Adam.  That  the  Italians  can  and  will 
work,  like  other  men,  either  when  it  is 
made  worth  their  while,  or  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  stern  necessity,  is  a  fact  of  which 
any  one  watching  the  laborers  in  the  fields 
of  Lombardy,  or  even  of  Campania,  may 
any  day  obtain  ocular  demonstration.  It 
is  a  fact  to  which  German  and  English 
mill-owners,  employing  native  operatives 
at  Milan  or  even  at  Naples,  will  most  read- 
ily bear  witness.  And  it  is,  above  all 
things,  a  fact  evidenced  by  the  welcome 
with  which  Italian  immigrants  of  all 
classes,  and  especially  husbandmen  and 
industrials,  are  received   by  hundreds  of 
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thousands  in  the  ports  of  the  Argentine 
Confederacy,  and  of  all  other  South  Amer- 
ican republics ;  and  a  fact  further  estab- 
lished by  the  mean  jealousy  and  savage 
animosity  with  which  Italian  navvies  and 
factory  hands  are  stopped  at  the  French 
frontiers  and  driven  back  by  the  rabble  of 
Marseilles,  Lyons,  etc.,  at  whose  hands 
they  meet  witn  the  same  violent  and  bar- 
barous treatment  which  the  free  citizens 
of  California  and  Oregon  inflict  on  the 
defenceless  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic 
working-men,  for  whom  they  fancy  they 
have  no  bread  to  spare. 

That  the  whole  Italian  nation,  since  its 
rise  to  independent  existence,  has  will- 
ingly or  unwillingly  taken  seriously  to 
worK,  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  while  during  the  period  of 
that  country's  erection  into  a  kingdom 
(from  1 861  to  1888)  the  population  has 
only  been  increased  by  one-fifth  (from 
twenty-five  to  about  thirty  million  souls), 
the  revenue  has  been  considerably  more 
than  quadrupled,  the  resources  of  the 
united  country  keeping  pace  with  the  re- 
quirements of  its  expensive  government. 
It  may  be  said,  no  doubt,  that  this  infla- 
tion of  the  budget  has  been  the  result  of 
an  enormous,  grinding,  crushing  taxation. 
But  the  people,  however  they  may  grum- 
ble, are  still  "singing,"  and  they  are  the 
samepeople  of  whom  a  Hapsburg- Lorraine 
grand-duke  used  to  say:  Cantanot  Pa- 
gheranno!  (As  long  as  they  sing  they 
will  pay).  So  long  as  the  Italians  have 
the  means  to  amuse  themselves,  they  can 
afford  to  pay  the  taxes.  The  money  is 
forthcoming,  and  must  be  taken  as  an 
undoubted  proof  that  the  extension  of  the 
country's  productiveness,  has  kept  pace 
with  the  strain  which  has  been  put  upon 
it. 

That  work  is  going  on  in  Italy  we  must 
be  satisfied.  The  question  remaining  is 
whether  the  work  is  worth  exhibiting; 
whether  it  is  of  a  nature  to  awaken  tne 
interest  of  the  London  multitude.  With 
respect  to  this  matter  the  general  opinion 
is,  or  rather  was,  that  the  Italian  working- 
man  is  rather  an  artist  than  an  artisan; 
that  he  aims  at  the  beautiful  rather  than 
the  useful ;  that  he  is  too  partial  to  soli- 
tary, single-handed  employment,  fitter  for 
the  workshop  than  the  factory;  that  he 
relies  on  incfividual  exertion,  and  must 
have  his  own  way.  In  matters  industrial 
as  in  matters  military,  it  used  to  be  said, 
the  rank  and  file  are  always  at  hand  in 
Italy;  the  fault  lies  with  the  leading  pow- 
ers. The  superior  intelligence,  the  con- 
trolling influence,  the  ruling  character  ,is 
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not  always  in  its  place ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  a  proper  leader,  the  rank  and  tile  are 
too  apt  to  fall  into  that  worst  of  all  mobs 
—  an  army  of  generals. 

Kven  in  this  respect,  however,  a  marvel- 
lous change  is  perceptible  in  Italy.  The 
country  is  growing  practical,  utilitarian; 
aware  of  the  expediency,  or  indeed  neces- 
sity, of  aggregate  effort,  and  of  the  won- 
der-working ascendency  of  joint  capital. 
Like  the  armed  force  oi  Italy,  her  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  labor  is  being  rapidly 
and  soundly  organized. 

Were  there  no  other  evidence  of  the 
country's  progress  in  this  desirable  direc- 
tion, it  might  be  found  in  the  very  agen- 
cies that  have  been  at  work  to  carry  out 
the  scheme  of  this  yearns  exhibition  in 
West  Brompton. 

The  idea  of  an  Italian  Exhibition  in 
London  did  not,  it  is  true,  originally  spring 
up  in  an  Italian  brain.  The  chief  merit 
of  such  an  enterprise  is  due  to  the  ingen- 
ious Englishman  who  last  year  entertained 
us  with  the  brilliant  show  of  American  art 
and  industry,  enlivening  it  with  the  pranks 
and  gambols  of  the  popular  Buffalo  Bill. 
But  even  Mr.  Whitley's  talent  and  energy 
would  not  have  carried  him  very  far  in 
this  new  undertaking,  had  he  not  found 
here,  in  London  itself,  the  fit  machinery 
by  which  his  primitive  plan  could  best  be 
brought  to  maturity. 

There  are,  perhaps,  not  many,  among 
the  upper  ten  thousand  of  our  West  End 
world,  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  Italian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London.  It  is 
a  recent  institution,  barely  dating  from 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  rS86;  and  it  was 
the  first  of  the  kind  that  any  foreign  na- 
tion attempted  to  rear  up  in  the  citv; 
though  after  its  success,  and  upon  its 
model  and  principle,  other  associations  of 
the  same  nature  have  been  tried  by  emu- 
lous European  nations  within  the  course 
of  these  last  two  years.  But  commercial 
chambers,  originally  an  Italian  contriv- 
ance, known  among  the  traders  of  the 
mediaeval  Lombard  and  Tuscan  republics, 
never  ceased  to  be  in  the  worst  ot  times, 
and  are  now  more  than  ever  flourishing, 
not  only  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
peninsula,  but  also  abroad  ;  in  all  those 
localities  where  Italian  merchants  carry 
on  business  to  any  considerable  extent, 
and  especially  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mon- 
tevideo, and  in  the  other  South  American 
communities,  where  the  Italian  element 
preponderates ;  where  settlers  from  the 
mother  country  have  gained  an  ascendancy 
no  other  rival  immigrant  race  can  hope  to 
attain ;  and  where  they  take  the  lead  in 
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all  the  social  movements,  exhibiting  in 
their  schools,  in  their  clubs,  hospitals, 
savings-banks,  etc.,  an  aptitude  for  good 
management,  for  combination  and  ad- 
vancement; above  all  things,  for  unitj 
and  steadiness  of  purpose,  in  which,  it 
must  be  avowed,  their  countrymen  in  Italy 
itself  are  not  unfrequently  deficient.  For, 
after  all,  the  Italians  are  among  those 
tender  plants  which,  however  benignaotly 
nurtured  by  their  own  mild  and  genial 
climate  at  home,  thrive  best  by  removal 
to  the  bracing  air  of  more  severe  skies 
abroad. 

The  bare  notion  of  an  Italian  show  in 
London  had  no  sooner  teemed  in  Mr* 
Whitley*s  fertile  mind,  than  it  was  taken 
up  by  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  the  city,  and  by  its  energetic  president, 
Cavaliere  L.  Bonacina,  with  that  southern 
eagerness  which  is  never  slow  to  kindle 
into  enthusiasm  and  to  proceed  from 
thought  to  instant  action.  From  the 
Commercial  Chamber  in  London  to  the 
kindred  associations  in  Rome,  in  Milan 
and  Genoa,  in  Venice,  Modena,  Palermo, 
and  throughout  the  ''hundred  cities  of 
Italy,*'  the  watchword  '*  Italy  in  England," 
spread  literally  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
electric  spark.  Everywhere  the  commer- 
cial chambers  constituted  themselves  into 
exhibition  committees,  with  which  mem- 
bers of  the  municipal  councils  and  coo* 
spicuous  citizens  of  all  classes  eagerly 
co-operated ;  and  the  whole  movement 
was  furthered  with  such  good  effect  that 
before  the  middle  of  March  the  space 
of  the  vast  central  show-room  in  West 
Brompton  was  cut  out  and  apportioned  to 
as  many  as  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  exhibitors,  to  some  of  whom 
no  less  than  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  and  even  a 
hundred  square  metres  of  ground  had  to 
be  assigned. 

And  all  this  was  achieved  upon  the 
understanding  that  in  this  Italian,  as  in 
the  preceding  American  speculation,  the 
whole  affair  should  be,  to  use  the  woids 
of  the  projector,  **the  outcome  of  private 
initiative,  receiving  neither  subndy  u§t 
encouragement  nor  assistance  of  mmy  df' 
scriptidn  whate^nr  from  the  government.*' 

King  Humbert,  it  is  true,  was  pn^ 
claimed  "  patron,"  and  his  son  the  crovB* 
prince  of  Italy  was  asked  to  be  "^prcii- 
dent  '^  of  the  Association.  But  these  were 
merely  nominal  titles  conferring  on  those 
exalted  personages  no  share  either  of  the 
management  or  in  the  costs  of  the  natiood 
enterprise,  not  any  more  than  similar  di» 
tinctions  awarded' to  the  Italian  a 
dor  and  to  the  consol-general  in 
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bell-tower  and  a  porch.  I  heard  of  an  in- 
scription on  a  similar  one  showing  it  was 
built  by  Earl  Tosti.  brother  of  Harold,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  mark  the  date  of  ours. 
It  had  belonged  to  a  great  religious  house 
down  in  the  lowlands,  now  in  ruins,  and 
had  probably  been  served  by  a  resident 
monk,  living  in  some  sort  of  stone  cell 
near  by,  or  by  a  curate  like  myself,  rid- 
injT  up  for  the  day's  service. 

I  started  always  soon  after  six,  for  the 
journey  was  a  difficult  one.  In  winter  I 
have  known  the  melting  snow  swell  one 
of  the  streams  till  it  reached  half-way 
to  my  knee  as  I  stemmed  the  torrent 
on  horseback,  and  my  gray  mare  and  I 
had  much  ado  to  get  through  it  safely  at 
all.  Another  time  the  way  to  reach  the 
upper  ground  had  !)een  cut  through  an 
enormous  snowdrift,  the  walls  of  which 
were  higher  than  my  head  on  horseback. 
One  Sunday,  blinded  by  the  sleet  and 
thick-failing  snow,  I  missed  the  way  and 
was  wandering  off  on  the  wild  moor  no 
one  knows  where,  when  the  congregation, 
not  seeing  me  arrive,  set  the  bell  tolling 
and  turned  out  with  shouts  which  brought 
me  safely  in. 

The  little  church  was  almost  always 
full,  with  the  farmers,  "statesmen"  (the 
small  owners),  and  their  "hinds "  (labor- 
ers). We  had  a  trifle  of  Sunday  school  to 
begin  with,  the  only  direct  instruction  the 
children  could  ever  receive,  and  then 
came  the  service.  Every  woman  as  she 
stepped  over  the  threshold  made  a  low 
curtsey,  every  man  a  reverent  bow.  If 
their  seats  lay  near  the  priest,  the  sal- 
utation was  repeated  to  him  on  passing 
the  pulpit.  Sometimes  I  was  wet  through 
and  had  to  borrow  the  clerk's  coat  to 
appear  in,  while  mine  was  being  dried 
at  his  fire.  After  church  was  over  I 
dined  in  the  solitary  dwelling  near  the 
chapel,  where  lived  the  widow  of  the  late 
clerk.  She  used  to  put  my  piece  of  mut- 
ton and  potatoes  into  a  flat,  iron-covered 
vessel,  which  was  then  heaped  all  around 
with  great  turfs  of  hot  peat  a  foot  or  two 
deep  before  we  went  to  church,  in  order  to 
bake  slowly  during  the  service,  the  result 
being  excellent,  for  all  the  juices  of  the 
meat  were  preserved  as  in  the  pre-historic 
fashion  of  cookery. 

One  day  I  was  summoned  to  the  funeral 
of  an  old  woman,  and  being  a  little  late 
I  found  the  company  sitting  on  the  wall  of 
the  churchyard  comfortably  chatting,  with 
the  coffin  put  down  cheerfully  in  the  midst 
of  its  friends.  Nobody  was  ever  ill,  no- 
body died  except  from  old  age,  so  that  I 
had  no  attendance  on  the  sick  added  to  my 


labors.  "  Does  nobody  ever  die  here  ?  " 
said  I,  when  I  first  came  to  the  place. 
"Nobody  as  I  ever  heerd  on,  without 
it  be  an  old  ooman,  whiles,"  was  the 
laughing  answer.  Sometimes  a  farmer 
would  send  to  beg  that  I  would  come  and 
christen  a  new-born  babv,  as  it  was  often 
impossible  to  take  it  across  the  moors  to 
church ;  after  the  performance  there  was 
a  little  feast,  where  I  was  bound  to  eat  of 
the  "  parket,''  a  sort  of  great  ginger-bread 
cake,  and  taste  the  gin  provided  for  the 
occasion,  but  there  was  no  drinkinof  in  the 
district.  The  dalesmen  were  sober  fel- 
lows, except  perhaps  on  great  market-days 
when  they  went  down  to  the  nearest  mar- 
ket-town to  meet  their  kind  and  have  a 
bout  of  jollification.  The  women  visited 
the  land  of  shops  about  once  a  year  to  get 
such  luxuries  as  tea  and  materials  for 
cakes,  with  an  occasional  ribbon  and  silk 
handkerchief;  but  almost  all  their  cloth- 
ing was  home-made,  and  the  spinning  of 
wool  and  flax  went  on  during  the  whole 
year,  while  an  itinerant  weaver  collected 
the  yarn  and  wove  it  in  his  hand-loom,  as 
described  in  "  Silas  Marner."  Their  food 
consisted  of  oatcake  and  oat  or  barley 
bannocks,  bacon,  flitches  of  which  hung 
from  the  rafters  of  the  old  kitchens,  cran- 
berries, cloudberries  made  into  jam,  milk 
(but  cows  were  not  common),  and  vegeta- 
bles. Butchers'  meat  was  unknown,  yet 
stronger  men  I  have  never  seen.  Great 
teas  were  the  festivities,  where  you  were 
pressed  to  eat  as  much  as  would  have 
furnished  two  stout  men.  The  little, 
low,  old  stone  farmhouses  were  hidden 
away  among  the  purple,  heathery  hills,  al- 
most worthy  the  name  of  mountains,  in 
whose  glens  and  crannies  I  used  to  find 
great  orchises  and  mountain  flowers,  such 
as  gentians  of  three  kinds.  Bilberries, 
cranberries,  and  cloudberries  grew  among 
the  heather,  and  rare  plants  in  the  peat- 
bogs of  the  hollows,  which  were  brilliant 
with  shades  of  brown  and  red,  bright 
green,  and  yellow.  Peat  was  generally  cut 
for  fuel  in  the  outlying  farms  and  cot- 
tages where  the  hinds  lived;  coal  was 
rare,  for  no  cart  or  wheeled  thing  could 
get  up  or  down  the  tremendous  pitches  of 
the  hillsides,  and  the  only  porterage  for 
goods  was  by  strings  of  pack  mules  and 
donkeys.  The  utter  seclusion  was  greater 
than  we  can  now  conceive,  and  there  was 
scarcely  any  communication  even  between 
the  different  farms.  But  the  air  was  deli- 
cious, life-giving,  to  those  who  could  stand 
these  high  regions,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  healthy  than  the  result  upon  both 
men  and  women. 
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main  object  of  these  special  and  national 
shows  has  been  from  the  beginning  to 
miscere  utile  dulci.  There  is  a  lively  as 
well  as  a  sober  side  to  undertakings  of 
this  nature.  One  of  the  main  purposes  is 
to  give  the  London  millions  year  after 
year  a  pleasant  summer  lounge,  in  which 
amusement  and  instruction  may  be  pro* 
vided,  hand  in  hand,  in  about  the  same 
proportions.  The  ingenuity  which  last 
year  contrived  to  give  so  rare  a  zest  to  the 
humors  and  oddities  of  American  life,  will 
this  year  be  at  no  loss  to  find  in  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  people  which  has  invented 
the  Carnival,  which  has  given  birth  to 
harlequin,  the  clown,  punch,  marionettes^ 
fantouinif  burattini^  and  all  kind  of  pup- 
pet performance,  ample  means  for  pleas- 
urable morning  and  evening  entertainment. 
There  is  to  be  a  musical  as  well  as  an 
artistic  department  in  the  West  Brompton 
show,  and  a  vast  arena  in  which  manly 
sports  like  the  game  of  pallone^  the  biroc- 
cini,  or  two-wheel  chariot  races,  and  other 
national  pastimes,  will  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  For  it  would  not  be  easy  to  think  of 
any  social  institution  in  which  the  Italians 
in  olden  times  have  not  shown  the  way  for 
other  nations,  though  undoubtedly  these 
latter  in  many  instances  showed  them- 
selves apt  pupils  and  left  their  instructors 
far  in  the  rear,  the  names  only,  with  but 
slight  alteration,  still  remaining  to  trace 
their  derivation,  as  in  pall  mall,  regatta, 
polo,  and  the  like. 

With  respect  to  music  and  the  fine  arts, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Italians  come  to 
this  muster  under  some  shade  of  misgiv- 
ing; for  in  the  matter  of  painting  and 
sculpture  there  is'  certainly  great  diver- 
gence of  opinion  between  the  conceit  the 
Italians  have  of  themselves,  and  the  rate 
at  which  they  are  valued  by  their  trans- 
alpine neighbors.  The  greatness  of  the 
mediaeval  Renaissance,  in  the  judgment 
of  German,  English,  and  other  writers, 
has  utterly  and  irreparably  dwarfed  and 
crushed  tlie  genius  of  modern  Italy,  in  art 
as  well  as  literature ;  and  whenever  Euro- 
pean art  has  come  to  a  trial  of  strength, 
at  Vienna  or  Paris  or  London,  the  south- 
ern land  has  always,  at  the  utmost,  come 
off  second-best  in  the  encounter. 

Italy,  we  hear  repeated  ad  nauseam, 
has  no  longer  a  Dante,  a  Raphael,  a  Ti- 
tian :  and  that  is  all  the  harder  for  her,  as 
England,  forsooth,  rejoices  in  such  a  lot 
of  living  Shakespeares ;  France  boasts  so 
manv  Corneilles  and  Moli^res;  and  the 
Netherlands  can  point  to  so  many  Van- 
dykes and  Rembrandts  of  the  present  day. 

Poetical  or  artistic   talent,  as  we  all 


know,  is  the  result  of  human  labor  and 
culture.  It  works  within  certain  grooves 
of  civilized  thought  and  the  development 
of  educational  progress.  It  lies  within  the 
compass  of  common  measure  and  stand- 
dard.  But  genius  is  God*s  direct  and 
spontaneous  handiwork.  It  is  bom,  not 
made;  it  is  of  no  particular  age  or  conn- 
trv;  amenable  to  no  acknowledged  rules 
of  local  or  general  taste.  It  is  not  much 
seen  at  exhibitions,  national  or  interna* 
tional ;  were  it  to  appear  there,  it  would 
stand  no  great  chance  of  being  recognized 
and  admitted.  Indeed,  it  would  run  risk 
of  being  routed  as  a  monster  and  abortion, 
as  it  was  the  fate  of  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
and  Michael  Angelo*s  works  to  be,  in  ages 
whose  false  refinement  was  no  longer  in 
harmony  with  the  loftiness  of  their  primi- 
tive minds.  A.  Gallenga. 
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It  was  mv  first  cure,  and  I,  a  young 
curate  of  tnree-and-twenty,  was  put  in 
charge  of  two  solitary  chapelries  on  the 
high  moors,  one  of  them  twelve  miles  to 
the  north  and  the  other  four  to  the  sooth 
of  the  central  village  where  I  was  to  livCi 
In  fine  weather  nothing  could  be  more  de- 
licious than  the  brisk  Bright  air  as  I  rode 
across  the  tracks  among  the  heather,  for 
roads  there  were  none,  putting  up  biack- 
cock  and  grouse  as  I  passed,  and  the  little 
mountain  sheep  which  could  acramhle 
anywhere  and  live  on  anything,  even  on 
the  scanty  grass  among  the  bie  bonldciSi 
The  moors  were  seamed  with  dales  wher- 
ever a  stream  found  its  wav,  and  here  the 
ground  was  better,  and  little  green  doses 
and  even  patches  of  oats  were  to  be  leeBi 
A  small  corn-mill  stood  on  the  tumbUq| 
rushing  cataract  at  the  head  of  the  rid 
among  the  promontories  of  rock,  and  utde 
low  stone  farmhouses  were  perched  it 
the  most  solitary  places.  There  was  aa 
honest  warm-hearted  ring  about  the  ml 
moorsmen,  who  were  extremely  pleanat 
to  live  with,  and  they  soon  became  very 
friendly  to  the  "  young  priest,**  as  was  the 
usual  phrase  in  those  days.  I  was  Yor^ 
shire  born  and  Yorkshire  bred,  which 
helped  us  to  an  understanding. 

The  farthest  of  the  little  chapelries  by 
high  up  near  the  head  of  one  of  the  dakii 
with  a  splendid  view  down  a  braader 
glen,  where  the  brook  widened  intoarifsr 
falling  among  rocks.  The  chapel  «•■  > 
long,  low,  old  stone  building  with  a  tiif 
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bell-tower  and  a  porch.  I  heard  of  an  in- 
scription on  a  similar  one  showing  it  was 
built  by  Earl  Tosti,  brother  of  Harold,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  mark  the  date  of  ours. 
It  had  belonged  to  a  great  religious  house 
down  in  the  lowlands,  now  in  ruins,  and 
had  probably  been  served  by  a  resident 
monk,  living  in  some  sort  of  stone  cell 
near  by,  or  by  a  curate  like  myself,  rid- 
in*j  up  for  the  day's  service. 

I  started  always  soon  after  six,  for  the 
journey  was  a  difficult  one.  In  winter  I 
have  known  the  melting  snow  swell  one 
of  the  streams  till  it  reached  half-way 
to  my  knee  as  I  stemmed  the  torrent 
on  horseback,  and  my  gray  mare  and  I 
had  much  ado  to  get  through  it  safely  at 
all.  Another  time  the  way  to  reach  the 
upper  ground  had  been  cut  through  an 
enormous  snowdrift,  the  walls  of  which 
were  higher  than  my  head  on  horseback. 
One  Sunday,  blinded  by  the  sleet  and 
thick-falhng  snow,  I  missed  the  way  and 
was  wandering  off  on  the  wild  moor  no 
one  knows  where,  when  the  congregation, 
not  seeing  me  arrive,  set  the  bell  tolling 
and  turned  out  with  shouts  which  brought 
me  safely  in. 

The  little  church  was  almost  alwa3'S 
full,  with  the  farmers,  "statesmen"  (the 
small  owners),  and  their  "hinds  "  (labor- 
ers). We  had  a  trifle  of  Sunday  school  to 
begin  with,  the  only  direct  instruction  the 
children  could  ever  receive,  and  then 
came  the  service.  Every  woman  as  she 
stepped  over  the  threshold  made  a  low 
curtsey,  every  man  a  reverent  bow.  If 
their  seats  lay  near  the  priest,  the  sal- 
utation was  repeated  to  him  on  passing 
the  pulpit.  Sometimes  I  was  wet  through 
and  had  to  borrow  the  clerk's  coat  to 
appear  in,  while  mine  was  being  dried 
at  his  fire.  After  church  was  over  I 
dined  in  the  solitary  dwelling  near  the 
chapel,  where  lived  the  widow  of  the  late 
clerk.  She  used  to  put  my  piece  of  mut- 
ton and  potatoes  into  a  flat,  iron-covered 
vessel,  which  was  then  heaped  all  around 
with  great  turfs  of  hot  peat  a  foot  or  two 
deep  before  we  went  to  church,  in  order  to 
bake  slowly  during  the  service,  the  result 
being  excellent,  for  all  the  juices  of  the 
meat  were  preserved  as  in  the  pre-historic 
fashion  of  cookery. 

One  day  I  was  summoned  to  the  funeral 
of  an  old  woman,  and  being  a  little  late 
I  found  the  company  sitting  on  the  wall  of 
the  churchyard  comfortably  chatting,  with 
the  coffin  put  down  cheerfully  in  the  midst 
of  its  friends.  Nobody  was  ever  ill,  no- 
body died  except  from  old  age,  so  that  I 
had  no  attendance  on  the  sick  added  to  my 


labors.  "  Does  nobody  ever  die  here  ? " 
said  I,  when  I  first  came  to  the  place. 
*'  Nobody  as  I  ever  heerd  on,  without 
it  be  an  old  ooman,  whiles,'*  was  the 
laughing  answer.  Sometimes  a  farmer 
would  send  to  beg  that  I  would  come  and 
christen  a  new-born  baby,  as  it  was  often 
impossible  to  take  it  across  the  moors  to 
church  ;  after  the  performance  there  was 
a  little  feast,  where  I  was  bound  to  eat  of 
the  "parket,"  a  sort  of  great  ginger-bread 
cake,  and  taste  the  gin  provided  for  the 
occasion,  but  there  was  no  drinkino;  in  the 
district.  The  dalesmen  were  sober  fel- 
lows, except  perhaps  on  great  market-days 
when  they  went  down  to  the  nearest  mar- 
ket-town to  meet  their  kind  and  have  a 
bout  of  jollification.  The  women  visited 
the  land  of  shops  about  once  a  year  to  get 
such  luxuries  as  tea  and  materials  Tor 
cakes,  with  an  occasional  ribbon  and  silk 
handkerchief;  but  almost  all  their  cloth- 
ing was  home-made,  and  the  spinning  of 
wool  and  flax  went  on  during  the  whole 
year,  while  an  itinerant  weaver  collected 
the  yarn  and  wove  it  in  his  hand-loom,  as 
described  in  '*  Silas  Marner."  Their  food 
consisted  of  oatcake  and  oat  or  barley 
bannocks,  bacon,  flitches  of  which  hung 
from  the  rafters  of  the  old  kitchens,  cran- 
berries, cloudberries  made  into  jam,  milk 
(but  cows  were  not  common),  and  vegeta- 
bles. Butchers'  meat  was  unknown,  yet 
stronger  men  I  have  never  seen.  Great 
teas  were  the  festivities,  where  you  were 
pressed  to  eat  as  much  as  would  have 
furnished  two  stout  men.  The  little, 
low,  old  stone  farmhouses  were  hidden 
away  among  the  purple,  heathery  hills,  al- 
most worthy  the  name  of  mountains,  in 
whose  glens  and  crannies  I  used  to  find 
great  orchises  and  mountain  flowers,  such 
as  gentians  of  three  kinds.  Bilberries, 
cranberries,  and  cloudberries  grew  among 
the  heather,  and  rare  plants  in  the  peat- 
bogs of  the  hollows,  which  were  brilliant 
with  shades  of  brown  and  red,  bright 
green,  and  yellow.  Peat  was  generally  cut 
for  fuel  in  the  outlying  farms  and  cot- 
tages where  the  hinds  lived ;  coal  was 
rare,  for  no  cart  or  wheeled  thing  could 
get  up  or  down  the  tremendous  pitches  of 
the  hillsides,  and  the  only  porterage  for 
goods  was  by  strings  of  pack  mules  and 
donkeys.  The  utter  seclusion  was  greater 
than  we  can  now  conceive,  and  there  was 
scarcely  any  communication  even  between 
the  different  farms.  But  the  air  was  deli- 
cious, life-giving,  to  those  who  could  stand 
these  high  regions,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  healthy  than  the  result  upon  both 
men  and  women. 
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It  never  occurred  to  me  to  be  alarmed 
on  my  solitary  rides,  late  or  early ;  the 
people  were  as  honest  as  the  day,  and 
perfectly  trustworthy.  Moreover  I  was, 
as  it  were,  "dwelling  among  mine  own 
people."  I  do  not  know  however  how  my 
nerves  would  have  stood  it  if  I  had  heard 
what  happened  in  a  parish  not  far  off  a 
little  later.  I  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to 
me.  There  had  been  a  period  of  great  dis- 
tress among  the  statesmen,  the  oats  had 
failed,  the  hay  had  been  drowned  by  the 
weather  and  the  floods,  the  cattle  had  had 
scarcely  anything  to  eat,  and  there  was 
something  like  starvation  in  the  dales. 
The  curate  had  collected  a  subscription  in 
the  lower  country,  and  was  himself  taking 
the  money  about  to  the  different  farms, 
but  the  clistances  were  so  great  that  he 
was  sometimes  kept  till  quite  late  at  night. 
Qne  evening  on  his  outward  journey  he 
suddenly  became  aware  of  a  figure  mov- 
ing beside  him,  and  in  the  gloaming  he 
recognized  his  brother  who  had  died  some 
time  before.  He  was  too  awestruck  for 
any  words,  and  after  keeping  by  his  side 
for  some  distance  over  the  lonely  moor 
the  silent  figure  disappeared.  He  noted 
down  the  time  and  the  vision,  but  nothing 
occurred  to  throw  any  light  upon  it.  Some 
years  after  he  had  taken  the  duty  at  a  jail 
m  another  part  of  the  county,  and  one  of 
the  prisoners,  being  under  sentence,  de- 
sired to  make  a  confession  to  him.  He 
told  of  a  number  of  crimes  and  ended  with, 
*'  I  was  very  near  once  taking  your  life, 
sir.  It  was  in  that  bad  year,  and  1  heerd 
as  how  you  went  carrying  money  about  in 
those  lonesome  dales,  f  hid  behind  the 
big  boulders  on  the  brown  moor,  I  seen 
you  coming  up  and  waited  till  you  should 
l)e  near  enough,  but  that  ni^ht  you  were 
not  alone  "  ! 

There  were  plenty  of  superstitions  in  the 
district  about  "  boggats  and  *'  bogies  " 
and  hairy  goblins  who  threshed  the  corn 
and  cat  the  cream,  but  these  were  not 
terrible. 

One  evening  I  was  taking  my  ease  after 
a  hard  day's  work,  looking  for  a  rare  gen- 
tian in  a  Gerard's  **  Herbal,"  of  1618, 
which  a  friend  had  picked  up  at  a  cheap 
bookstall  for  me.  It  had  struck  nine,  and 
as  we  kept  early  hours  in  the  dales  I  was 
beginning  to  think  of  bed,  when  my  land- 
lady opened  the  door  with,  •*  Here's  a  little 
maid  as  be  wanting  of  you,  sir,"  and  a 
shock-headed  little  girl  about  twelve  years 
old,  neatly  dressed  but  with  b.ire  feet, 
came  in  under  her  arm.  "  .My  missis,  she 
says  as  how  you  are  to  come  off  sudden 
with  me,  for  life  and  death,  says  she,  what 


waits  for  no  man."  ***Tis  from  the  Latli- 
kill  Dale,"  put  in  my  landlady,  **  and  that's 
five  miles  off  if  it  is  an  inch.**  '*  What, 
are  the  old  Cloudesdales  ill  ? "  I  asked 
the  little  messenger,  who  only  shook  her 
head.  "  Then  what  is  wrone  with  them  ?  ** 
"  Won^t  morning  do?  It  is  too  late  to- 
night," suggested  Mrs.  Dixon.  "  Missis 
says  ye  maun  come,  foul  nor  fair,  sick  nor 
well.'^  *'  But  what  is  it  for  ?  **  I  pleaded. 
'*  She  said  as  how  I  was  to  doddle  none, 
nor  chatter  none,  or  she*d  cut  my  tongue 
out;"  (we  were  very  outspoken  in  the 
dales)  **  and  I  maun  come  and  go  like  the 
wind!" 

There  was  no  help  for  it ;  so  I  went  out 
to  saddle  my  tired  mare,  begeing  that  the 
child  mi^ht  have  a  basin  of  bread  awl 
milk,  which  she  finished  in  great  haste  as 
soon  as  she  saw  I  was  ready,  and  we 
started.  Lathkill  Dale  was  the  most  dis> 
tant  and  secluded  of  the  outlying  farms 
in  the  parish,  and  the  way  was  very  difr 
cult;  but  it  was  a  bright  moonlight  night 
in  autumn,  almost  as  light  as  day.  As 
we  came  out  of  the  silent  village  on  the 
wild  moor  I  would  have  taken  the  chiki 
up  before  me,  but  she  was  far  too  ind^ 
pendent  and  preferred  her  own  little  active 
bare  feet,  as  she  showed  me  the  devious 
way  among  the  green  sheep-paths,  twis^ 
ing  and  burning,  never  straightforward, 
through  the  deep  heather.  I  can  see  the 
little  figure  before  me  now,  turning  in  the 
bright  moonlight.  Road  of  course  theic 
was  none,  not  even  a  track ;  up  one  steep 
hill  and  down  another  our  course  lay, 
through  a  peat-moss,  where  my  little  gnioc 
led  me,  forgetting  that  while  she  could 
hop  from  patch  to  patch  of  solid  grass- 
roots, I  and  the  mare  must  flounder 
through  at  the  risk  of  sticking  fast  in  the 
bog. 

*'  There*s  lots  of  cranberries  here,"  said 
Elsie,  watching  us  comp<»edly  as  we 
scrambled  out  at  last,  the  horse  mired  ap 
to  the  chest.  '*  Bonnie  lady  giv  me  this, 
added  she,  pulling  a  nbbon'Out  of  her 
pocket,  "for  doing  for  her,  but  I  donna 
dare  show  it  to  missis ;  she*d  down  npoa 
me  like  the  day  o*  judgment" 

I  knew  the  place  and  the  Cloudesdales 
well,  but  there  was  certainly  no'^boonic 
lady  "  there  then.  The  old  statesman  had 
sent  for  me  some  six  months  before,  be- 
lieving himself  to  be  on  his  death-bed, bat 
life  was  slow  to  part  in  this  stout  haid 
race.  He  was  a  tall,  wirv  old  man,  with 
great  grizzled  eyebrows  tliat  moved  mirf- 
hously  when  he  was  angry.  He  was  IjiM 
in  a  cold,  comfortless,  dark,  atone-flagpa 
room  next  to  the  kitcheot  on  a  heavy  ask 
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bedstead  without  sheets,  which  were  con- 
sidered generally  for  the  dales  as  too  great 
a  luxury.  Mrs.  Cloudesdale  was  now  try- 
ing to  put  them  on  for  the  great  occasion  of 
death,  very  much  to  his  annoyance.  After 
a  little  talk  I  found  that  he  cherished  a 
deadly  feud  with  his  nearest  neighbor,  a 
farmer,  living  some  miles  over  the  hill, 
about  a  right  of  sheep-walk,  worth  prob- 
ably not  sixpence-halfpenny ;  the  quarrel 
had  descended  to  them  from  their  fathers, 
and  neither  of  them  would  yield  an  inch 
for  his  life.  I  talked  in  vain,  of  "forgive 
as  ye  should  hope  to  be  forgiven"  — 
bringing  down  the  terrors  of  the  next  world 
in  a  way  that  I  should  perhaps  hardK'  do 
at  present,  but  without  the  least  effect; 
when  at  last  the  old  woman  rose  suddenly, 
shouting  aloud,  *' Mun  I  see  ye  go  down 
i'  th'  pit  yonder  to  be  burnt  eternally  be- 
fore my  very  eyes,  ye  dour  man  ? "  and  he 
surlily  gave  consent  to  have  his  enemy 
summoned  to  his  side.  A  messenger  was 
sent  over  the  moor  to  fetch  him.  I  would 
have  prayed  and  read  with  the  old  man, 
but  he  closed  his  eyes  and  seemed  deter- 
mined to  sleep.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  and 
I  went  into  the  kitchen  and  sat  within  the 
huge  chimney  corner.  Mrs.  Cloudesdale 
was  lifting  a  long  coil  of  her  own  home- 
spun linen  from  a  great  carved  old  chest, 
and  tearin<x  it  into  lengths.  *'  It's  for  the 
auld  man's  shroud,  ye  ken,  he'll  be  want- 
in";  of  it  soon,"  said  she  gravely,  when  I 
asked  what  she  was  about.  When  the 
hereditary  foe,  a  rather  younger  man  of 
the  same  build,  arrived,  we  went  straight 
to  the  old  man's  bed.  Cloudesdale  looked 
at  him  fiercely,  "  Jock,  the'  say  ah's  goin'  to 
dee.  Wag  hands  !  "  He  reached  out  his 
own,  and  the  ceremony  of  reconciliation 
was  solemnly  accomplished.  I  was  rejoic- 
ing over  the  success  of  my  efforts,  when 
the  penitent,  falling  back  upon  his  pillow, 
ejaculated  sternly,  **  Hut  if  iver  a'  get  oup 
agen,  mind  yersen !  "  He  did  not  "get 
oup  "  again  and  in  a  few  days  I  was  sum- 
moned to  lay  him  in  the  grave  —  the  bear- 
ers having  carried  him  over  seven  or 
eight  miles  of  the  rough  mountain  moor- 
land in  the  bitter  spring  weather.  I  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  Cloudesdales  since 
that  time,  except  that  the  widow  had  taken 
a  nephew  to  live  with  her  in  order  to  mind 
the  farm. 

Elsie  and  I  had  now  reached  our  last 
descent  to  the  farm,  which  lay  for  shelter 
under  the  lee  of  the  hill,  near  a  tumbling 
brook,  —  boiling,  rushing,  foaming  be- 
tween low  piles  of  rock  and  over  great 
masses  of  moss-covered  stone,  which  had 
fallen  from  above  and    barred  its  way. 
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Opposite  the  house,  however,  it  spread 
into  a  shallow  ford  which  shone  now 
brightly  in  the  moonlight.  "  You  must 
get  up  here  at  least,  child,  and  let  me 
carry  you  through,"  said  I ;  but  before  I 
had  finished  speaking  she  had  kilted  her 
short  petticoat  and  I  could  see  the  little 
white  feet  splashing  through  the  water  to 
the  other  side.  The  farmhouse  and  stead- 
ings, the  pig-styes  and  cow-byre,  all  of 
cold  gray  stone,  stood  on  a  brow  with  a 
little  patch  of  oats  in  the  hollow,  a  strip 
of  bright  green  meadow  by  the  beck,  a 
kail-yard,  but  nothing  like  a  garden  in 
that  bare  wilderness  of  heath  —  and  not  a 
tree  in  sight.  There  was  a  sort  of  deso- 
late grandeur  in  the  stern  outlines  of  the 
hills  and  the  tumbling,  rushing  beck; 
nothing,  however,  could  exceed  the  savage 
seclusion  of  such  a  place  in  those  days, 
the  utter  loneliness  of  it  lost  in  the  desert 
of  great  heathery  seas  of  moorland  stretch- 
ing to  the  border. 

Mrs.  Cloudesdale  was  standing  at  the 
door  waiting  for  me,  in  her  striped  woollen 
jacket  and  linen  cap.  "  What  is  it  ?  Elsie 
won't  tell  me  a  single  word,"  said  I.  She 
was  climbing  the  steep  stair  before  me 
and  did  not  turn.  "It's  one  as  is  come 
to  us  from  the  lowland  pearts,  for  to  have 
her  child  up  here  private  —  the  babe's 
come,  and  I  misdoubt  as  she's  going  fast. 
She  is  just  wild  for  you  to  christen  him 
afore  she  dies,"  said  she,  as  she  opened 
the  door  of  the  room  at  the  stairhead.  It 
was  perfectly  bare,  nothing  but  the  bed, 
the  table,  a  great  carved  old  chest  with  an 
apology  for  a  basin  upon  it,  and  a  couple 
of  chairs.  The  moonlight  was  pouring 
into  the  room  and  on  the  bed,  where  lay  a 
young  woman  with  her  long  black  hair 
streaming  over  the  pillow.  She  was  per- 
fectly still,  her  eyes  were  closed  and  her 
beautiful  features  looked  like  marble  in 
the  cold  light.  "  'Tis  the  young  priest," 
said  Mrs.  Cloudesdale.  She  opened  her 
great  dark  eyes  as  I  came  up,  and  looked 
at  me  intently.  "You  have  been  a  long 
time  coming,  sir,"  observed  she  at  last 
gravely,  *•  I  made  as  much  haste  as  I 
could,  I  replied  gently.  "Death  may 
make  more  haste  for  me,"  answered  she, 
in  a  tone  so  low  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
heard.  She  put  her  hand  on  the  little 
bundle  that  lay  beside  her.  **  There  is  no 
time  to  lose ;  you  must  baptize  this  before 
I  am  gone,"  she  went  on,  in  the  same 
stern,  unmoved  tone.  I  knelt  down  by 
her  side  and  prayed;  her  black  eyes 
gleamed  and  her  mouth  moved,  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  me  that  it  was  in  following 
my  words,  but  in  her  impatience  to  get 
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on.  "Take  him,"  she  said,  when  I  had 
finished,  imperiously  to  Mrs.  Cloudesdale 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  who  took 
the  child  in  her  arms.  "  You  must  be 
godmother,"  said  the  patient.  **  God-par- 
ents are  not  needful  here,"  said  I.  "  But 
I  choose  her,  and  you,  sir,  to  be  like  its 
godfather."  "Ancl  what  name  must  I 
give  it  .»* "  I  asked.  "  Lancelot,"  answered 
she  after  a  long  pause,  and  I  proceeded  to 
christen  the  little  atom,  who  began  to  wail 
and  scream  at  his  entrance  into  this  trou- 
blesome world,  and  the  infliction  of  cold 
water.  After  the  concluding  prayer  he 
was  put  back  into  the  bed  beside  his 
mother.  "You  have  not  given  me  the 
surname,"  said  I,  "and  he  must  be  reg- 
istered. What  am  I  to  write?"  "Lan- 
celot," repeated  she.  "  Yes,  but  what  is 
his  other  name?"  There  was  another 
pause,  and  I  caught  only  a  low  whisper. 
"  He  made  me  swear  1  would  not  tell ! " 
Her  hand  lay  outside  the  bed  ;  I  looked  at 
it,  there  was  no  ring  there,  "  But  it  is  hang- 
ing round  my  neck,"  she  said,  instantly 
detecting  my  glance  and  making  an  effort 
to  show  me  the  chain  where  it  hung. 
**  For  your  child's  sake  you  must  give  me 
the  name,"  said  I  soothingly;  "I  will 
promise  not  to  reveal  it  if  you  choose, 
unless  it  be  necessary."  There  was  no 
answer.  "  When  you  are  gone  surely  the 
babe  should  not  be  left  nameless  and 
fatherless,*'  I  added  as  the  child  began  to 
wail.  "  Hush,"  she  said  almost  angrily  to 
it,  "  I  must  think,"  then  turning  impe- 
riously to  me,  added,  "  Pray  for  me."  I 
knelt  down  once  more  beside  her  and 
uttered  the  collect  for  the  twelfth  Sunday 
after  Trinity,  the  first  thing  that  occurred 
to  me,  —  "  Forgive  us  those  things  where- 
of our  conscience  is  afraid,"  —  when  two 
large  tears  came  rolling  down  her  cheeks, 
but  she  did  not  speak.  Again  I  prayed 
that  God  would  strengthen  her  heart  at 
having  thus  to  leave  her  child  alone  in 
this  cold  world,  and  again  the  two  bitter 
tears  overflowed. 

There  was  a  pause.  I  could  hear  the 
wind  whistling  in  the  casement.  Her 
strength  was  evidently  ebbing  fast.  "  I 
will  tell  it,"  she  said  at  last  resolutely. 
"Stoop  down  —  closer — nearer."  I  did 
so,  but  no  word  came ;  there  was  a  deep 
gasp,  I  looked  again,  and  all  was  over : 
she  was  dead. 

It  was  very  awful  to  me  ;  there  had  not 
been  a  word  or  thought,  apparently,  of 
tliat  place  to  which  she  was  going,  or  of 
that  (iod  whom  she  must  so  soon  meet; 
and  then  I  remembered  the  two  silent 
tears  and  her  order  to  me  to  pray,  and  I 


thought  of  the  loving  Father  who  pitieth 
his  children  and  of  the  Saviour  witb  whom 
there  was  no  "  too  late,"  even  for  the  pen- 
itent thief  on  the  cross;  and  as  I  buried 
my  head  in  my  hands  I  rejoiced  to  think 
that  God  was  not  as  man,  and  would  not 
judge  according  to  our  shortened  vision. 

1  was  roused  by  a  crv  from  the  child 
and  by  Mrs.  Cloudesdale,  who  had  just 
retXirned  from  down-stairs;  "And  what 
maun  I  do  wi*  the  little  *un?"  said  she 
gloomily.  "  A'  canna  just  be  fashed  like 
this  with  a  mithcrlcss  bairn  —  you  be  like 
his  godfather,  sir,  take  him  yersen."  I 
jumped  with  horror.  "Whatl  a  baby  to 
feed  and  care  for?  You  know  I  cannot 
do  it." 

A  child's  cry  always  appeals  to  a  wom- 
an's heart,  however  stern,  and  by  this  time 
Mrs.  Cloudesdale  had  lifted  the  livinf 
babe  from  the  dead  mother's  side,  and 
was  looking  at  it  more  mercifully.  "1*11 
tak  tent  to  it,  till  so  be  as  we  can  hear 
more  from's  frins  and  a*,"  said  she,  "for a 
while." 

It  seemed  cruel  to  examine  into  secrets 
which  had  been  kept  so  jealously,  but  I 
was  obliged  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  poor  lady's  arrival  in  that 
strange  place.  "Was  she  a  lady?**  in- 
quired I.  ''  Nay,  I  think  none,  she  were 
too  free  ordering  folk  about,  and  none  too 
civil ;  quality  has  their  whims  Tve  heard, 
but  they  has  their  manners  too,"  answered 
the  shrewd  old  woman.  She  then  told  me 
all  she  knew,  and  I  honestly  belie\'e  that 
there  was  nothing  behind.  Her  husband 
had  had  a  letter  not  long  before  his  death 
from  a  cousin,  a  tradesman  in  a  great  town 
south  of  the  county,  asking  her  to  receive 
a  lady  who  wished  to  be  private  up  in 
the  dales  during  her  confinement,  r  iftj 
pounds  would  be  paid  down  and  ten  poundli 
a  month  for  the  time  of  her  stay,  whidi 
would  probably  not  be  long.  Mrs.  Cloode^ 
dale  had  been  much  "  put  about "  at  the 
idea,  but  times  were  bad  and  their  mort- 
gage heavy ;  it  was  a  deal  of  money,  and 
she  had  ended  by  gi\nng  her  consenL 
The  cousin  had  brought  his  charge  by 
coach  to  a  small  moorland  inn,  where  be 
had  arranged  for  a  riding-horse  and  a 
guide  on  to  the  Lathkill  Farm,  while  be 
himself  went  back,  probably  to  avoid  all 
inconvenient  questions.  Nothing  of  any 
kind  had  since  been  heard,  she  said,  and 
I  she  now  brought  the  poor  woman's  little 
treasures  out  of  a  carved  chest,  seeming 
to  know  so  accurately  what  they  were  and 
;  where  they  were  to  be  found,  that  I  feh 
'sure  it  was  not  the  first  time  they  had 
I  been  examined.    There  was  nothing  bov> 
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ever  amongst  them  which  threw  any  light 
on  the  story  —  a  torn  letter  with  some  di- 
rections as  to  her  journey,  a  locket  with 
some  black  and  auburn  hair  twisted  in  it 
and  the  letter  L  and  M  on  the  back,  with 
some  little  trinkets,  were  all  that  I  found, 
with  money  enough  for  a  couple  more 
months. 

I  got  up  to  go  with  a  lingering  look  and 
prayer  for  the  dead  wholiad  passed  so 
suddenly  out  of  her  troubles  and  her 
wrongs,  and  for  the  little  spark  of  life  she 
had  left  behind.  Down  stairs  the  "  parket " 
and  gin  were  laid  out  on  a  clean  cloth  of 
Mrs.  Cloudesdale's  own  spinning.  She 
would  omit  no  one  of  the  observances 
proper  for  a  birth,  but  I  had  small  heart 
for  a  feast.  The  moon  was  down,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  pouring  with  rain  ;  my 
mare  was  tired,  it  was  between  two  and 
three  in  the  morning  and  I  remained  the 
rest  of  the  night,  half  lying  on  the  hard 
wooden  settle  by  the  fire  with  a  couple  of 

Eillows.  The  next  morning  I  was  roused 
y  Mrs.  Cloudesdale  coming  in  with  a 
packet  in  her  hand.  *'  It's  come  as  soon 
as  the  breath  is  out  of  her  body !  How 
she  were  wearying  and  worrying  arter  it 
to  be  sure  !  and  now  when  'tis  too  late  *tis 
here.  Boy  as  brought  it,  said  'thad  been 
waiting  days  at  the  Leathern  Bottle."  I 
felt  as  if  it  was  a  breach  of  confidence  to 
look  into  it.  "Let  us  bury  it  with  her," 
said  L  "  If  ye  wonna  open  it  I'll  call  in 
Andrew,"  (Mrs.  Cloudesdale  herself  could 
not  read).  "  The  bairn  shall  know  its  own 
father,  if  I  can  compass  it." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  letter,  how- 
ever, to  help  our  search  ;  it  was  very  short 
and  evidently  a  reply  to  the  poor  woman's 
passionate  complaints  and  threats  to  re- 
turn. The  writer  entreated  her  not  to 
imperil  the  welfare  of  all  in  order  to  be 
sooner  acknowledged  ;  he  would  bring  her 
back  as  soon  as  possible,  but  everything 
was  going  wrong  with  him  at  that  mo- 
ment; he  was  in  all  sorts  of  troubles,  and 
all  for  her  sake.  I  thought  it  a  selfish 
letter,  almost  hard  in  the  circumstances. 
Some  more  money  was,  however,  inclosed, 
so  the  care  of  the  child  was  made  easier; 
but  the  cousin,  who  wrote  also,  told  the 
Cloudcsdales  that  he  was  going  to  live  in 
London  and  gave  no  fresh  address.  Still, 
I  took  the  chunce,  and  sent  a  note  by  the 
little  messenger  to  him,  saying  that  the 
mother  was  dead  and  asking  what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  child,  signing  it  as  the 
curate  of  the  parish.  No  answer  came 
back  and  nothing  more  was  ever  heard 
from  without,  but  the  old  woman  took  so 
fondly  to  the  child  that  before  he  was  two 
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years  old  he  had  become  the  tyrant  of 
the  whole  house.  As  he  grew  older  he 
was  more  spoiled  by  every  one,  by  Mrs. 
Cloudesdale  whom  he  called  granny,  by 
her  nephew  whom  he  dignified  as  uncle 
when  he  was  good  and  as  Andrew  when 
he  was  naughty,  by  Elsie,  now  a  tall, 
stout  lass,  and  the  hind.  He  was,  in 
spite  of  it  all,  a  charming  little  imp,  very 
handsome,  strong,  broad-shouldered,  with 
curly  auburn  hair  and  dark  blue  eyes.  He 
was  a  masterful  young  urchin,  and  before 
he  was  six  years  old  would  call  upon  me 
from  afar  to  "light  down  and  let  him  have 
a  ride  on  my  mare."  I  am  afraid  I  obeyed 
his  commands  like  the  rest  of  his  friends, 
but  on  one  point  I  stood  firm.  I  have  not 
that  idolatrous  respect  for  the  alphabet 
which  considers  it  as  the  parent  of  all  vir- 
tue and  all  wisdom.  I  have  known  many 
clever  men  and  women,  ay  and  wise  ones 
too,  particularly  in  those  days,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write ;  and  an  infinite 
number  of  fools  who  could  do  both.  An 
old  French  /mtgr/  (there  were  still  some 
in  England  at  that  time)  once  told  me  that 

his  aunt,  the  Marquise  de ,  had  only 

learning  enough  to  follow  her  Book  of 
Hours,  "but  she  had  read  life  and  had 
read  men,  and  she  was  the  wisest  and 
wittiest  woman  and  the  best  company  I 
ever  met  with."  Nevertheless,  as  I  knew 
there  was  a  superstition  in  the  world  to 
which  1  believed  Lancelot  belonged  and 
by  which  I  felt  sure  he  would  one  day  be 
claimed,  as  to  mastering  the  art  of  read- 
ing, even  if  it  was  seldom  practised,  I  did 
my  best  to  inculcate  his  letters,  but  with- 
out the  smallest  success.  Lancelot  was 
as  sharp  as  a  little  needle;  he  knew  al- 
most as  much  about  the  birds,  beasts,  and 
flowers  of  the  district  as  I  did  myself; 
his  perception  of  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  lived,  and  of  the  best 
method  of  getting  his  way  out  of  each  of 
them,  was  of  the  shrewdest;  but  no  puppy 
dog  or  little  pig  was  more  stupid  and  ob- 
stinate when  it  came  to  that  wretched 
alphabet. 

I  had  come  one  day  at  great  inconven- 
ience to  myself  to  look  after  the  child. 
Mrs.  Cloudesdale  always  welcomed  me 
warmly,  and  often  askea  me  to  look  over 
papers  for  her.  She  was  busy  about 
her  great  open  fireplace,  which  stretched 
almost  along  one  side  of  the  room.  On 
the  low  hearth  were  heaped  great  turfs 
of  peat  round  pots  and  pans  of  every  size 
and  sort,  in  which  she  baked  (there  was 
no  oven),  and  boiled,  and  steamed  pota- 
toes. To-day  the  flat  girdle-plate  was  on 
as  soon  as  she  saw  me,  and  she  was  pre- 
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paring  fresh  oatcakes  in  my  favor,  as  big 
as  a  large  washing-basin  and  about  the 
thickness  and  consistency  of  leather;  but 
I  was  to  the  manner  born  and  liked  the 
taste  of  the  fresh  oatmeal,  and  did  not 
despise  the  barley  bannocks  done  upon 
the  gridiron,  especially  now  that  Mrs. 
Cloudesdale  (since  the  poor  lady's  advent) 
had  taken  to  the  unheard-of  luxury  of  a 
little  butter.  But  Lancelot  could  be  per- 
suaded to  do  absolutely  nothing  at  his  les- 
sons. He  lay  on  his  back  with  his  feet  in 
the  air,  and  when  I  transferred  him  bodily 
to  the  corner,  matters  did  not  improve. 
Mrs.  Cloudesdale,  however,  I  believe 
chiefly  in  order  to  screen  the  criminal, 
here  thrust  a  roll  of  papers  into  my  hand 
and  begged  me  to  help  her  in  some  trou- 
ble with  a  mortgage.  Almost  all  these 
little  ownerships  are  mortgaged  up  to  the 
hilt.  A  few  bad  seasons  bring  something 
like  starvation  among  them.  A  landlord 
relaxes  his  rent  in  such  a  case  —  a  money- 
lender never ;  he  is  always  looking  out  for 
a  chance  of  foreclosing.  Mrs.  Cloudes- 
dale was  trying  to  pay  off  part  of  hers 
with  the  monev  received  for  the  child,  but 
had  been  met  oy  a  demand  for  an  increase 
of  interest.  The  little  bundle  of  title- 
deeds  she  gave  me  was  very  curious.  I 
am  not  clever  in  such  matters,  but  I  could 
read  the  kings'  names  in  them,  and  the 
earliest  was  to  a  Cloudesdale  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh.  I  mention  it  here 
only  as  a  proof  how  these  statesmen  went 
on,  neither  waxing  nor  waning  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  neither  learning  nor  gain- 
ing anything  from  the  lapse  of 'time.  The 
Cloudesdale  whom  I  had  known  was  prob- 
ably an  exact  counterpart  of  his  ancestor 
three  hundred  years  before. 

I  went  back  to  the  delinquent  in  the 
corner,  but  he  had  escaped  to  Elsie  and 
her  spinning-wheel,  and  was  more  imper- 
vious to  the  alphabet  than  ever.    At  last 
I  rose  up  in  wrath  :  **  You  are  a  bad  boy. 
Lance,  I  don't  love  you,  go  away,  I  shan't 
speak   to  you   again."     Then    hardening 
my  heart  against  granny's  earnest  excuses 
and  promises,  and   Klsie's  apologies  for 
crimes  she  had  not  committed,  I  went  out 
and  walked  up  the  glen  in  search  of  an  I 
ivy-leaved    campanula   which    I    thought  I 
might  grow  there.     Presently  I  heard  a 
running  footfall  behind  me,  and  felt  a  little 
hand  steal  into  mine,  but  1  was  obdurate 
and  took  no   notice.     In   a  few  minutes 
came  a  burst  of  tears  like  the  bellow  of  a  ' 
voung  bull-calf :  **  I  will  be  good  !  I  will 
learn  my  round  O's  ! "     Perhaps  it  will  be 
thought  that  1  capitulated  too  soon;  but  I 


nerc  win  oe 
nee  ea||;erlT, 
him  tightly 
ou  mustn^t 


am  not  a  man  of  war,  I  loved  the  child, 
and  was  glad  to  make  peace  at  any  price. 
He  was  good  company,  too,  though  he 
would  not  learn  to  reacj.  We  found  the 
bell-flower  and  manv  other  treasures  tch 
gether,  particularly  tne  late  nest  of  a  mooD- 
tain-chat  in  the  rocks  over  the  beautiful 
little  waterfall  at  the  head  of  the  dale. 
'*  There  is  only  one  egg  in  it,  there  will  be 
two  to-morrow,"  whispered  Lance  ea[ 
creeping  closer  while  I  held 
over  the  hanging  bank.  '*  You 
come  here  by  yourself,"  said  I,  •*it  ii  very 
dangerous.  I  shall  be  hack  on  Wednes- 
day ;  mind  you  don^t  go  near  the  place.** 

Wednesday  was  very  stormy  but  I  would 
not  give  up  my  visit ;  I  don*t  like  break- 
ing a  promise  even  to  a  child,  and  I  fan- 
cied he  might  have  got  into  mischief. 
The  storm  was  near ;  a  deep  black  doud 
hung  low  over  our  heads  ;  then  came  down 
the  lightning  and  the  loud  thunder  rolled 
among  the  great  hills  —  "the  voice  of 
(iod,  as  the  old  Hebrew  psalm  calls  it  — 
mighty  and  awe-compelling  in  its  reitei^ 
ated  peals.  The  rain  was  falling  in  tor* 
rents  as  I  rode  up  at  my  mare's  best  speed 
through  the  torrent  to  the  farm.  Airs. 
Clouclesdale  was  standing  out  careless  of 
the  rain,  wringing  her  hands,  and  Elsie  in 
a  flood  of  tears  behind  her.  ^  He*a  gone 
home ! "  "  What !  Lance  ?  "  cried  I.  «  He 
maun  ha'  overbalanced  himself  reaching 
arter  that  wretched  nest  and  the  bank  civ 
way  and  fell  wi  him.  He  maun  ha*  mt 
his  head  agin  the  rock;  anyhow  he  were 
quite  dead  when  we  fun  him  lying  as  smiW 
ing  and  quiet  as  in  his  bed,"  said  she  with 
a  burst  of  grief.  I  was  so  thunderstruck 
that  I  could  sav  nothing  but,  *'  My  little 
Lance  —  my  little  Lance  !  " 

The  nest  had  clearly  been  too  much  for 
poor  Lance's  new-born  virtue  I 

She  led  me  ujvstairs  with  a  sob  tint 
shook  her  stern  old  frame.  The  beautifiil 
little  body  lay  like  a  waxen  image  on  the 
bed  where  I  had  seen  his  mother  die.  All 
that  wealth  of  power  and  cleverness  and 
heart,  still  in  the  bud,  had  passed  away 
like  the  wind,  and  "*  the  place  thereof  knew 
it  no  more."  Had  he  passed  away  abo 
from  the  temptations  and  the  dai^geia 
which  would  have  beset  that  tender, 
ward  nature  ?  God  fulfils  himself  in 
ways.  As  I  rode  away  the  storm 
ceased ;  all  was  still  and  the  sweet 
of  the  mountain  flowers  were  rising  in  the 
quiet  of  the  evening.  The  storm  had 
come  and  gone  seeming  almost  purpose 
less. 

Little  Lancelot's  mystery  died  withhfaik 
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In  a  few  months  I  had  left  the  dales,  but  No  indeed!    The  woman, the  child, and 

1  know  that  nothing  more  was  ever  heard  most  probably  the  man  were  all  dead. 

there  about  it.     Years  after  1  fancied  that  And  so  ended  my  glimpse. 

I  had   perhaps  lighted  on   a  clue,  but  it  j^^.^^  ^  ^^^  U.htmng  in  the  collied  night, 

may  have  been  only  my  own  imagming.     I  rj.^^^  j^  ^  ^^        ^^^1^3  ^^^  l^^^^en  and 

was  waiting  for  a  coach  in  the  smoking-  earth 

room  of  an   inn  in  our  own  county;  the  And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say,  "  Behold  1  " 

time  for  its  arrival  had  long  since  passed  The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up. 

and    there   were  rumors  of    an    overset.  F.  P.  Verney, 

**  Coach-accidents  are  nasty  things  ;  I  was 

in  a  bad  one  myself  ten  years  ago,'*  said  a  

gentleman  who  was  waiting  as  I  was.     1 

showed    my    interest,    "a    fellow-feeling  p       -n.  c  ^  . 

,                -^          ,           1  •    J  i>        1   I.             ^  From  The  Spectator* 

makes  one  wondrous  kind,    and  he  went  SOLOMON  MAIMON* 

on.     **It    was  not   far  from   .     The 

coach  was  going  full  gallop  to  keep  ahead  ^T  is  certainly,  as   Dr.  Clark  Murray 

of  a  rival   known  to  be  not  far  behind,  himself  observes,  a  very  strange  thing  that 

and  the  *  box-seat '  was  encouraging  the  ^his  fascinating  piece  of  autobiography, 

coachman  to  drive  yet  faster,  to  my  great  which  has  been  in  existence  something 

annoyance.     Presently,  as  we  were  sway-  *»^^  ninety  years,  should  never  have  been 

ing  along  full  tilt,  a  sheep  leapt  over  the  translated  into  English  till  now.     George 

stone   wall  into    the    highway,  the  four  Hliot  had  seen  "  Solomon  Maimon's  Le- 

horses  swerved  all  across  the  road,  over  bensgeschichte,"  and  Dean  Milman  seems 

went  the  coach  and  the  passengers  were  ^^  ^^^'®  c^"™^  "P^"^  extracts  from  it ;  but  it 

scattered  in  every  direction.     I  was  little  has  evidently  been  a  rare  book,  not  fre- 

hurt  and  tried  to  do  my  best  among  the  quently  met  with  by  the  English  students 

wounded  ;  the  poor  '  box-seat  'was  taken  o^  German  literature,  and  Dr.  Clark  Mur- 

from  under  the  coach  quite  dead.     There  ^^Y  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  good  fortune  of  first 

was  nothing,  either  in  his  pockets  or  in  presenting  this  singularly  vivid  book  in 

the  saddle-ba^rs,  which  were  his  only  lug-  an  English  translation  as  pure  and  lively 

gage,  to  show  who  he  was ;  he  was  tall,  a*  '^  »^  were  an  original,  and  an  original 

good-looking,  and  unmistakably  a  gentle-  ^Y  a  classic  English  writer.    When  we 

man;  but  there  was  no  card  or  paper  call    Solomon    Maimon's    autobiography 

about  him  except  a  part  of  a  letter,  with  fascinating,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 

the  direction  torn  off,  in  a  woman's  hand  the  hero  of  it  had  in  any  respect  an  ideal 

to    dearest    L.   complaining,    conjuring,  character.     A    sceptical    rabbi,  a    great 

remonstrating,  threatening  to  leave  this  Talmudist  who  despised  the  Talmud,  an 

detestable  place,  intermingled   with  pas-  omnivorous  reader  of  all  such  science  as 

sionate  phrases  of  affection,  but  almost  »»  the  last  century  a  Polish  Jew  (with  no 

fierce  in  its  tone."     As  he  spoke,  I  felt  as  language  but  Hebrew  at  his  command  till 

if  I  had  once  read  an   answer  to  a  very  he  was  nearly  middle-aged)  could  get  hold 

similar  letter  ten  years  back  at  the  dales.  of,agenuineidler  in  literature  who,  though 

Was  L.,  with  his  saddle-bags,  on  his  way  he  could  dash  off  a  considerable  spell  of 

up    to   the   dales   to   right   poor    Mary's  work  in  a  short  time,  had  no  method  in 

wrongs,  or  soothe  her  sufferings  at  least?  him,  and  always  preferred  slipshod  effort 

The   passenger   went    on.     "  There    was  to  steady  industry,  a  man  whom  want  and 

some  sad  siory  here,  but  none  will  ever  misery  had  seduced  into  spasmodic  fits  of 

know  what  it  was.     I  went  on  by  the  next  intemperance,   which    rather  grew  upon 

coach,  but   I  heard  afterwards   that   the  him   towards  the  end,  Solomon    Maimon 

body  had  been  carried  to  the  neighboring  could  no  more  pretend  to  a  high  character 

town  ;  the  news  soon  spread,  and  in  due  than  our  own  Steele  or  Savage.     Indeed, 

time  a  whole  retinue  of  servants  arrived  he  made  acquaintance  with  a  deeper  shade 

from  old  Lord to  identify  and  bring  it  o^  degradation,  in  the  conventional  sense 

away.     The   dead   man  was   his  sister's  ^^  the  word,  than  any  of  the  Bohemians  of 

son,  whom  he  intended  to  have  made  his  our  Hnglish  literature,  for  Maimon  spent 

heir.    There  had  been  some  fierce  quarrel,  "eariy  half  a  year  of  his  life  as  a  beggar 

however,  between  ihcm  about  a  foolish  o^  the  most  miserable  class,  being  taught 
marriage,  which  the  old  man  either  tried 

to  stop  or  would    not  acknowledge,  no  one  •  Salomon  Maimon:  an  Aniohiograpk^.    Trant- 

knew  which  ;  whether  they  had  ever  been  '»**'?  ^'^"^  **»*  ^?T*t?'  u"^  ^^^'H^m  *.  .  ^a\^  ^\ 

.,     ,      '           ,       ,           •'.,,         ,      ,  J.  Clark  Murrav,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Menul  and  Moral 

reconciled,  or   whether  either  had  given  philosophy.  F.k.s  A.,  M •Gill  College,  MontreaL  Pai»- 

wav,  no  man  ever  knew  or  will  know?'  ley  and  London t  Alexander  Gardner. 
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by  his  companion — a  professional  beg- 
gar—  to  give  at  least  the  impression  that 
he  cursed  all  who  refused  him  alms,  and 
not  having  made,  apparently,  during  that 
time,  the  smallest  effort  to  distinguish 
himself  in  either  occupation  or  aim  from 
the  poor  mendicant  with  whom  he  as- 
sociated. It  is  plain  that  he  was  tolerably 
well  accustomed  to  the  lowest  forms  of 
physical  wretchedness,  and  that  he  was 
more  or  less  impatient  of  the  habits  and 
manners  of  gentlemen,  which  kept  him 
under  a  restraint  that  was  sometimes  irk- 
some to  him.  None  the  less  he  was  a 
man  of  remarkable  acquirements,  being  a 
learned  Talmudist,  for  those  times  at  least 
a  not  inconsiderable  mathematician,  and 
having  in  middle  life  mastered  Latin,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  English,  besides  the 
various  Eastern  dialects  of  which  his  He- 
brew knowledge  was  the  foundation.  He 
had  evidently  a  very  great  turn  for  physics, 
as  well  as  for  mathematics,  and  a  wonderful 
capacity  for  the  acquisition  of  languages 
without  the  slightest  communication  with 
those  who  could  speak  them,  so  that  he 
knew  a  language  fairly  well  of  which  he 
could  not  properly  pronounce  a  single 
sentence.  In  character,  too,  Maimon  was 
a  Bohemian.  He  was  candid,  grateful, 
and  generous,  and  full  of  kindly  feelings. 
But  he  was  conceited,  irreverent,  passion- 
ate, intolerant  of  the  influence  of  others, 
and  never  really  at  ease  among  the  class 
for  which  his  knowledge  fitted  him.  The 
study  of  the  Talmud,  too,  which  he  began 
so  early,  thoroughly  unfitted  him  for  feel- 
ing the  least  respect  for  the  element  of 
authority  in  religion.  The  enormous  mass 
of  worthless  refinements  which  it  was  the 
great  merit  of  a  learned  Talmudist  to 
invent,  and  the  importance  attached  to 
purely  nominal  distinctions,  soon  turned 
him  into  an  assailant  of  religious  authority 
and  dogma,  which  he  did  his  best  through- 
out his  life  to  overthrow.  While,  there- 
fore, he  had  some  of  the  outward  habits 
of  a  great  Talmudist,  his  whole  nature 
received  from  his  Talmudic  studies  the 
sceptical  bent  by  which  his  opinions 
throughout  life  were  marked. 

What  makes  the  autobiography  so  inter- 
esting is  its  singular  candor  and  simplicity. 
Married  at  the  age  of  eleven,  when  he  was 
already  "a  full  rabbi,"  and  a  father  at 
fourteen,  Solomon  Maimon  lived  fast. 
He  was  even  more  a  child  than  a  bride- 
groom when  his  bride  outwitted  him,  and 
when  he  outwitted  his  mother-in-law,  as 
he  thus  naively  tells  us  :  — 

Here  I  must  mention  a  little  anecdote.     I 


had  read  in  a  Hebrew  book  of  an  s4>proved 
plan  for  a  husband  to  secure  lordship  over  his 
better  half  for  life.     He  was  to  tread  on  her 
foot  at  the  marriage  ceremony ;  and  if  both  hit 
on  the  stratagem,  the  first  to  succeed  would 
retain  the  upper  hand.     Accordingly,  when 
my  bride  and  I  were  placed  side  by  side  at  the 
ceremony  this  trick  occurred  to  me,  and  I  said 
to  myself,  Now  you  must  not  let  the  oppor- 
tunity pass  of  securing  for  your  whole  lifetime 
lordship  over  your  wife.     I  was  just  going  to 
tread  on  her  foot,  but  a  certain  Je  tu  sots  fum^ 
whether  fear,  shame,  or  love,  held  me  back. 
While  I  was  in  this  irresolute  state,  all  at 
once  I  felt  the  slipper  of  my  wife  on  my  foot 
with  such  an  impression  that  I  should  aJmost 
have  screamed  aloud  if  I  had  not  been  checked 
by  shame.     I  took  this  for  a  bad  omen  and 
said  to  nu'self.  Providence  has  destined  yon 
to  be  the  slave  of  your  wife,  you  must  not  tiy 
to  slip  out  of  her  fetters.     From  my  faint- 
heartedness and  the  heroic  mettle  of  my  wife, 
the    reader    may    easily    conceive    why  this 
prophecy  had  to  be  actually  realized.     I  stood, 
however,  not  only  under  the  slipper  of  my 
wife,  but  —  what  was  very  much  worse — under 
the  lash  of  my  mother-in-law.     Nothing  of  all 
that  she  had  promised  was  fulfilled.     Her 
house,  which  she  had  settled  on  her  daughter 
as  a  dowry,  was  burdened  with  debt.     0?  the 
six  years 'board  which  she  had  promised  me, 
I  enjoyed  scarcely  half  a  year*s,  and  this  amid 
constant  brawls  and  squabbles.     She  ereny 
trusting  to  my  youth  and  want  of  spirit,  Tca- 
tared  now  and  then  to  lay  hands  on  me,  hot 
this  I  repaid  not  infrequently  with  compound 
interest.    Scarcely  a  meal  passed  during  which 
we  did  not  fling  at  each  other's  head,  bowls, 
plates,  spoons,  and  similar  articles.     Once  I 
came  home  from  the  academy  extremely  hm^ 
gry.     As  my  mother-in-law  and  wife  were  Ofr 
cupied  with  the  business  of  the  public-house, 
I  went  myself  into  the  room  where  the  milk 
was  kept ;  and  as  I  found  a  dish  of  curds  and 
cream,  I  fell  upon  it,  and  began  to  eat.    Mr 
muthcr-in-law  came  as  I  was  thus  occupied, 
and  screamed  in  rage,  "  You  are  not  eoiiigto 
devour  the  milk  with  the  cream  t  "    The  mofc 
cream  the  better,  thought  I,  and  went  on  eat* 
ing,  without  disturbing  myself  by  her  cry» 
She  was  going  to  wrest  the'dish  forcibly  fram 
my  hands,  beat  me  with  her  fists,  and  let  me 
feci  all   her  ill-will.      Exasperated  hf  rack 
treatment,  I  i>ushed  her  from  me,  seixed  dl8 
dish,  and  smashed  it  on  her  head.     ThatVM 
a  sight  I    The  curds  ran  down  all  over  her. 
She  seized  in  rage  a  piece  of  wood*  and  if  I 
had  not  cleared  out  in  all  haste,  &be  wimld 
certainly  have  1)eat  me  to  death.     Scenes  like 
this  occurred  very  often.     At  such  skimiishBi 
of  course  my  wife  had  to  remain  neutral,  aad- 
whichever  party  gained  the  upper  hand,  it 
came  home  to  her  very  closely.     '*Ohl  "she 

I  often  complained,  "if  only  the  one  or  the 
other  of  you  had  a  little  more  pautiencel" 
Tired  of  a  ceaseless  open  war  I  once  fait  npoi 
a  stratagem,  which  had  a  good  effect  for  a 

I  short  time  at  least.    I  rose  about 
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took  a  large  vessel  of  earthenware,  crept  with  the  pleasures  of  sense,  because  they  have 
it  under  my  mother-in-law's  bed,  and  began  to  abandoned  our  mode  of  life,  and  undertaken 
speak  aloud  into  the  vessel  after  the  follow-  occupations  adapted  to  their  powers.  But 
ing  fashion:  *'0  Rissia,  Kissia,  you  ungodly  wherein  consists  our  superiority  over  them, 
woman,  why  do  you  treat  my  beloved  son  so  when  we  merely  follow  our  inclination  as  they 
ill  ?  If  you  do  not  mend  your  ways,  your  end  follow  theirs?  Let  us  seek  to  find  this  supe- 
is  near,  and  you  will  be  damned  to  all  eter-  riority  merely  in  the  fact,  that  we  at  least  con- 
nity. "  Then  I  crept  out  again,  and  began  to  fess  this  truth  to  ourselves,  while  they  profess 
pinch  her  cruelly ;  and  after  a  while  I  slipped  as  the  motive  of  their  actions,  not  the  satisfac- 
silently  back  to  bed.  The  following  morning  tion  of  their  own  particular  desires,  but  the 
she  got  up  in  consternation,  and  told  my  wife  impulse  to  general  utility."  Lapidoth,  on 
that  my  mother  had  appeared  to  her  in  a  whom  my  words  produced  a  powerful  impres- 
dream,  and  had  threatened  and  pinched  her  sion,  answered  with  some  warmth,  "  Friend, 
on  my  account.  In  confirmation  she  showed  you  are  perfectly  right.  If  we  cannot  now 
the  blue  marks  on  her  arm.  When  I  came  mend  our  faults,  we  will  not  deceive  ourselves 
from  the  synagogue,  I  did  not  find  my  mother-  about  them,  but  at  least  keep  the  way  open 
in-law  at  home,  but  found  my  wife  in  tears.  I  for  amendment." 
asked  the  reason,  but  she  would  tell  me  noth- 
ing. My  mother-in-law  returned  with  dejected  It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  when 
louk,  and  eyes  red  with  weeping.  She  had  Maimon  had  thrown  off  his  faith  in  Juda- 
gonc,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  to  the  Jewish  ig^,  and  found  that  he  could  not  — con- 
place  of  burial,  thrown  herself  on  mv  mother  s  sistently  with  his  own  habits  of  thought 
grave  and  begged  for  forgivenes^^^^^  and  convictions -make  his  living  at  a 
She  then  had  the  burial  place  measured,  and  i_i  •  1  j  .  1  •  ^c  ^  ^ 
ordered  a  wax-light  as  long  as  its  circumfer-  ^^^^\^^  proposed  to  himself  to  become 
ence,  tor  burning  in  the  synagogue.  She  also  »  Christian  without  professing  to  believe 
fasted  the  whole  day,  ancf  towards  me  showed  Christian  doema,  on  the  ground  that,  as 
herself  extremely  amiable.  I  knew,  of  course,  the  end  of  all  religion  is  action,  and  as 
what  was  the  cause  of  all  this,  but  acted  as  if  Christianity  is  a  much  greater  power  in 
1  did  not  observe  it,  and  rejoiced  in  secret  action  than  Judaism,  he  might  reasonably 
over  the  success  of  my  stratagem.  In  this  join  the  Christian  Church  for  the  sake  of 
manner  I  had  peace  for  some  time,  but  unfor-  the  practical  advantage  it  would  give  him 
tunatc  V  It  (id  not  last  lone.  The  whole  was  -^  ^^^-  ^^^^  though  he  could 
soon  forgotten  acaui,  and  on  the  slightest  *.  u  i-  /-u  •  *•  1  -^  • 
occasion  the  dance  went  on  as  before.    ^  "«^  ^^^'f^*^  Christian  dogma  in  any  sense 

except  that  of  symbol  and  allegory  :  — 
Maimon  had  always  a  great  contempt 

for  the  conventions  of  the  world,  whether  It  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  for  me 

those  of  the  rabbinical  caste  or  those  of  there  was  no  alternative  left,  but  to  embrace 

the  social  world  in  which  he  lived.     But  the  Christian  religion,  and  get  myself  baptised 


and    he  relates  with  great  freshness  and  truthful  and  honest  fashion.     But  as  I  could 

force   the   manner  in  which  he  exhorted  not  express    myself  well  orally,   I   put    my 

himself  and  his  friend  Lapidoth  not  to  let  thoughts  into  writing  in  German  with  Hebrew 

themselves  be  taken  in  by  self-love  when  characters,  went  to  a  schoolmaster,  and  ^ot 

they  instituted  comparisons  between  their  him  to  copy  it  in  German  characters.     The 

own  manner  of  life  and  that  of  other  peo-  Purport  of  my  letter  was,  in  brief,  as  follows: 

I      "I  am  a  native  of  Poland,  belonging  to  the 

^  '  Jewish  nation,  destined  by  my  education  and 
Once  when  we  were  taking  a  walk  on  the  studies  to  be  a  rabbi ;  but  m  the  thickest  dark- 
wall  round  the  town  ...  I  said  to  Lapidoth,  ncss  I  have  perceived  some  light.  This  in- 
**  Friend,  let  us  be  fair,  and  pass  our  censure  duced  me  to  search  further  after  light  and 
on  ourselves,  as  well  as  on  others.  Is  not  the  truth,  and  to  free  myself  completely  from  the 
conteini)lative  life  which  we  lead,  and  which  darkness  of  superstition  and  ignorance.  In 
is  by  no  means  adapted  to  our  circumstances,  order  to  this  end,  which  could  not  be  attained 
to  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  our  indolence  in  my  native  place,  I  came  to  Berlin,  where 
and  inclination  to  idleness,  which  we  seek  to  by  the  support  of  some  enlightened  men  of 
defend  by  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  all  our  nation  I  studied  for  some  years, — not  in- 
things  ?  We  are  content  with  our  present  cir-  deed  after  any  plan,  but  merely  to  satisfy  my 
cumsiances ;  why  ?  Because  we  cannot  alter  thirst  for  knowledge.  But  as  our  nation  is 
them  without  first  fighting  against  our  inclina-  unable  to  use,  not  only  such  planless  studies, 
tion  to  idleness.  With  all  our  pretence  of  but  even  those  conducted  on  the  most  perfect 
contempt  for  everything  outside  of  us,  we  can-  plan,  it  cannot  be  blamed  for  becoming  tired 
not  avoid  the  secret  wish  to  be  able  to  enjoy  of  them,  and  pronouncing  their  encouragement 
better  food  and  clothing  than  at  present.  We  to  be  useless.  I  have  therefore  resolved,  in 
reproach  our  friends  as  vain  men  addicted  to  order  to  secure  temporal  as  well  as  eternal 
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happiness,  which  depends  on  the  attainment 
of  perfection,  and  in  order  to  become  useful 
to  myself  as  well  as  others,  to  embrace  the 
Christian  religion.  The  Jewish  religion,  it  is 
true,  comes,  in  its  articles  of  faith,  nearer  to 
reason  than  Christianitv.  But  in  practical 
use  the  latter  has  an  acl vantage  over  the  for- 
mer; and  since  morality,  which  consists  not 
in  opinions  but  in  actions,  is  the  aim  of  all  re- 
ligion in  general,  clearly  the  latter  comes 
nearer  than  the  former  to  that  aim.  More- 
over, I  hold  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
reli^rion  for  that  which  they  are,  that  is,  alle- 
gorical representations  of  the  truths  that  are 
most  important  for  man.  By  this  means  I 
make  my  faith  in  them  harmonize  with  reason, 
but  I  cannot  believe  them  according  to  their 
common  meaning.  I  beg  therefore  most  re- 
spectfully an  answer  to  the  question,  whether 
after  this  confession  I  am  worthy  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  or  not.  In  the  former  case  I  am 
ready  to  carry  my  proposal  into  effect ;  but  in 
the  latter,  I  must  give  up  all  claim  to  a  reli- 
gion which  enjoins  me  to  lie,  that  is,  to  deliver 
a  confession  of  faith  which  contradicts  my  rea- 
son.** The  schoolmaster,  to  whom  I  dictated 
this,  fell  into  astonishment  at  my  audacity; 
never  before  haii  he  listened  to  such  a  confes- 
sion of  faith.  He  shook  his  head  with  much 
concern,  interrupted  the  writing  several  times, 
and  became  doubtful,  whether  the  mere  copy- 
ing was  not  itself  a  sin.  With  great  reluctance 
he  copied  it  out,  merely  to  get  rid  of  the 
thing.  I  went  then  to  a  prominent  clergyman, 
delivered  my  letter,  and  begged  for  a  reply. 
He  read  it  with  great  attention,  fell  likewise 
into  astonishment,  and  on  finishing  entered 
into  conversation  with  me.  **So,**  he  said, 
**  I  see  your  intention  is  to  embrace  the  Chris- 
tion  religion,  merely  in  order  to  improve  vour 
temporal  circumstances.  **  "  Excuse  me,  nerr 
Pastor,**  I  replied,  "  I  think  I  have  made  it 
clear  enough  in  my  letter,  that  my  object  is 
the  attainment  of  perfection.  To  this,  it  is 
true,  the  removal  of  all  hindrances  and  the 
improvement  ot  my  external  circumstances 
form  an  indispensable  condition.  But  this 
condition  is  not  the  chief  end.'*  "  But,'*  said 
the  pastor,  *'  do  vou  not  feel  any  inclination  of 
the  soul  to  the  Christian  religion  withoutrefer- 
ence  to  any  external  motives  ?  **  **  I  should  l)e 
telling  a  lie  if  I  were  to  give  you  an  affirmative 
answer.'*  **You  are  too  much  of  a  philoso- 
pher,** replied  the  pastor,  "to  be  able  to  be- 
come a  Christian.  Reason  has  taken  the 
uj)j)er  hand  with  you,  and  faith  must  accom- 
modate itself  to  reason.  You  hold  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Christian  religion  to  be  mere 
fables,  and  its  commands  to  l)c  mere  laws  of 
reason.  For  the  present  I  cannot  be  satistied 
w^ith  your  confession  of  faith.  You  should 
therefore  pray  to  Ood,  that  He  may  enlighten 
yt)u  with  His  grace,  and  endow  you  with  the 
j»pirit  of  true  Christianity';  and  then  come  to 
me  again.**  "If  that  is  the  case,**  I  said, 
"then  I  must  confess,  llerr  Pastor,  that  1  am 
not  (jualitied  for  Christianity.  Whatever  light 
I  may  receive,  I  shall  always  make  it  luminous 


with  the  light  of  reason.  I  shall  never  believe 
that  I  have  fallen  upon  new  truths,  if  it  is  iiii> 
possible  to  see  their  connection  with  the  truthi 
already  known  to  me.  I  must  therefore  re- 
main what  I  am,  —  a  stiffnecked  Jew.  My 
religion  enjoins  me  to  believe  nothing,  but  to 
think  the  truth  and  to  practise  goodness.  If  I 
find  any  hindrance  in  this  from  external  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  my  fault.  I  do  all  that 
lies  in  my  power. "  With  this  I  bade  the  pa^ 
tor  good-bye. 

That  reads  quite  like' the  sugfrestion  of  a 
modern  sceptic  that  he  is  willing  to  sign 
any  number  of  articles  or  creeds  presented 
to  him,  on  condition  that  he  ma^  take 
these  acts  of  subscription  as  meaning  no 
more  than  this,  that  he  accepts  the  creeds 
subscribed  as  embodying  generally  a  great 
practical  system  which  he  wishes  to  see 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  modem  needs 
and  modern  assumptions.  Maimonwoold 
have  subscribed  the  Thirty-nine  Articlei 
as  cheerfully  as  any  Oxford  luminary  dur- 
ing those  days,  not  so  long  passed,  when 
that  requisition  was  the  accepted  mode 
of  compelling  a  great  heresiarch  either  to 
break  with  Oxford  or  to  give  a  nominal 
assent  to  what  he  certainly  did  not  believe. 
But  Mairoon,  unlike  some  Oxford  lumi- 
naries, was  quite  determined  to  explaia 
exactly  how  little  in  his  case  the  nominal 
act  of  assent  really  meant.  Whatever 
else  he  did,  he  never  condescended  to 
subterfuge.  He  had  a  great  intellectual 
pride  of  his  own,  in  spite  of  all  his  Bo- 
hemianism  and  recklessness  of  life. 

Maimon,  though  be  took  the  most  scep- 
tical view  of  Kant*s  philosophy,  accepting 
both  Kant*s  and  Hume*s  principles,  anl^ 
in  fact,  holding  Hume's  view,  as  it  wct% 
behind  Kant's  view, — by  which  we  mean 
that  while  he  accepted  Kant*s  account  6L 
our  a  priori  conceptions,  he  accepted  h 
as  describing  a  purely  subjective  habit  o£ 
thou|^ht  which  had  no  root  in  the  reaHtf 
of  things,  —  earned  the  highest  possible 
praise  from  Kant  by  the  acuteness  of  his 
criticism  on  the  **  Pure  Reason  "  of  the 
German  metaphysician.  **  None  of  my  » 
ponents,"said  Kant,  speaking  of  Maimon 
criticism,  "had  understood  me  and  the 
main  problem  so  well."  Indeed,  Kaot 
added,  **  very  few  could  claim  so  m«^ 
penetration  as  Herr  Maimon  in  profbatd 
inquiries  of  this  sort."  This  was  a  gittf 
testimonial  for  Maimon,  and,  indeed^liis 
mind  seems  to  have  been  exactly  ad^iled 
!  to  enter  into  the  transcendental  pnilooophy 
!  with  the  view  of  showing  it  to  have  been  a 
,  grand  subjective  illusion.  But  ill-regulaKd 
,  as  was  Maimon 's  mind  and  whole  habit  if 
I  life,  there  was  something  noUe  amd 
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erous  in  him  to  the  end,  and  the  pathetic 
account  given  by  a  Protestant  pastor,  Herr 
Tscheggey,  of  the  last  conversation  he 
held  with  him  in  1800,  a  few  hours  before 
his  death,  will  fitly  close  our  account  of 
this  learned  intellectual  vagabond,  with 
his  noble  but  wasted  faculties  and  his 
vagrant  aspirations :  — 

*'  I  am  sorrv'  to  find  you  so  ill  to-day,  dear 
Maimon,"  said  the  pastor.  **  There  will  per- 
haps be  some  improvement  yet,"  replied 
Maimon.  '•  You  look  so  ill,"  his  friend 
proceeded,  "that  I  am  doubtful  about  your 
recovery."  **  What  matters  it  after  all?" 
said  Maimon.  '*  When  I  am  dead,  I  am 
gone."  "Can  you  say  that,  dear  friend?" 
rejoined  the  clergyman,  with  deep  emotion. 
**  How  ?  Your  mind,  which  amid  the  most  un- 
favorable circumstances  ever  soared  to  higher 
attainments,  which  bore  such  fair  flowers  and 
fruits  —  shall  it  be  trodden  in  the  dust  along 
with  the  poor  covering  in  which  it  has  been 
clothed  ?  Do  you  not  feel  at  this  moment  that 
there  is  something  in  you  which  is  not  body, 
not  matter,  not  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
space  and  time  ?  "     *'  Ah  I  "  replied  Maimon, 

"these  are  beautiful  dreams  and  hopes " 

*'  Which  will  surely  be  fulfilled,"  his  friend 
broke  in ;  and  then,  after  a  short  pause,  added, 
**  You  maintained  not  long  ago  that  here  we 
cannot  reach  further  than  to  mere  tegaiity. 
Let  this  be  admitted ;  and  now  perhaps  you 
are  about  to  pass  over  soon  into  a  condition 
in  which  you  will  rise  to  the  stage  of  moralityy 
since  you  and  all  of  us  have  a  natural  capacity 
for  it.  Why?  Should  you  not  wish  now  to 
come  into  the  society  of  one  whom  you  hon- 
ored so  much  as  Mendelssohn  ?  "  The  zealous 
pastor  says  he  gave  the  conversation  this  turn 
on  purpose,  in  order  to  touch  this  side  of  the 
philosopher's  heart.  After  a  while  the  dying 
man  exclaimed,  "Ay  me!  I  have  been  a 
foolish  man,  the  most  foolish  among  the  most 
foolish  —  and  how  earnestly  I  wished  it  other- 
wise !  "  "This  utterance,"  observed  the 
pastor,  "  is  also  a  proof  that  you  are  not  yet 
in  complete  accord  with  your  unbelief.  No," 
he  added,  taking  Maimon  by  the  hand,  "you 
will  not  all  die;  your  spirit  will  surely  live 
on."  "So  far  as  mere  faith  and  hope  are 
concerned,  I  can  go  a  good  way;  but  what 
does  that  help  us?"  was  Maimon*s  reply. 
"  It  helps  us  at  least  to  peace,"  urged  the 
pastor.  "  I  am  at  peace  "  \lch  bin  ruhig)^  said 
the  dying  man,  completely  exhausted.  Here 
Tscheggey  broke  off  the  conversation,  as  the 
sufferer  was  evidently  unable  to  continue  it. 
When  he  rose  to  leave,  Maimon  begged  him 
to  stay,  or  at  least  to  come  back  again  soon. 
He  came  back  the  following  morning,  but 
found  the  patient  unconscious.  At  10  o'clock 
on  the  same  evening  —  it  was  the  22nd  of  No- 
vember, iSoo  —  this  strangely  tossed  life  had 
reached  its  haven. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  learned  Tal- 
mudist  who,  with  a  taste  for  natural  sci- 
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ence  and  for  transcendental  metaphysics, 
never  got  any  good  out  of  the  system  in 
which  he  was  born  and  bred  except,  in- 
deed, the  manifold  brotherly  kindness  of 
which  Jews  are  so  lavish  to  their  poorer 
brethren.  The  one  charming  aspect  of 
this  autobiography  is  the  generosity  which 
Maimon  so  often  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  his  richer  Jewish  acquaintances  and 
friends,  a  generosity  which  he  repaid  by 
the  most  frank  and  cordial  gratitude. 
Otherwise,  this  most  vivid  picture  of  a 
wasted  life  is  one  of  almost  unrelieved 
gloom. 


From  The  SpecUtor. 
A  BULL-FIGHT  AT  BARCELONA. 

[from  a  correspondent.] 

The  following  account  of  the  national 

f)astime  of  Spain  is  taken  from  private 
etters  :  "A  bull-fight  is  always  a  horrible 
thing;  but  to-day  it  was  made  worse  by  a 
serious,  perhaps  fatal  accident.  The  pica- 
dor Rafael  Alonzo,  surnamed  £!  Chato,  is 
now  lying  between  life  and  death  at  the 
infirmary,  with  a  wound  three  centimMres 
deep  in  his  right  side.  I  thought  this 
morning  that  the  wounds  of  the  horses 
would  affect  me  more  than  any  hurt  a 
man  might  receive;  for  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  men  go  into  the  fight  knowing  the 
risk,  and  are  therefore  less  to  be  pitied 
than  the  animals.  1  saw  to-day  four  bulls 
tortured  to  death  and  five  horses  butch- 
ered, only  one  of  which  was  killed  straight 
off.  But  all  that  has  passed  from  my 
mind,  and  the  only  thing  1  can  see  now  is 
that  awful,  white,  upturned  face  convulsed 
with  pain,  and  the  stiff,  lifeless  fieure  be- 
ing carried  out.  I  waited  to  see  tnat  bull 
killed — and  he  died  very  hard — then 
went  away  at  once.  I  had  not  felt  so  much 
horror  and  disgust  as  I  expected  at  the 
treatment  of  the  horses.  If  you  try  hard, 
it  is  easy  not  to  see  the  worst  points ;  but 
when  I  saw  the  poor  picador  carried  out, 
as  most  people  thought,  dead,  I  felt  it  was 
a  wicked,  criminal  thing  to  sit  there  con- 
senting unto  his  death.  After  all,  was  he 
not  killed  more  or  less  for  my  amusement  ? 
It  is  a  horrible  thought.  There  is  some 
hope  that  he  will  live,  though  the  news- 
paper El  Talio  of  this  evening  has  a  note 
at  the  end,  *£1  pobre  Chato  esta  agra- 
vendose  mucho.* 

**  Having  found  my  seat,  I  made  friends 
with  an  ancient  Spaniard  who  sat  next  me 
with  his  wife  and  daughter.    We  at  once 
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entered  into  conversation,  and  finding  that 
my  Spanish  was  not  first-class,  he  began 
to  talk  French  —  very  bad  French  —  in 
which  his  wife,  who  spoke  it  pretty  well, 
joined  in.  She  and  her  daughter  were 
there,  like  me,  for  the  first  time.  During 
the  butchery  of  the  horses,  they  both 
turned  round  and  fixed  their  eyes  on  the 
people  behind,  not  moving  till  the  trumpet 
sounded  for  the  next  scene.  I  rather 
fancy  this  is  nowadays  the  right  thing  for 
Spanish,  or  at  least  Catalan  ladies  to  do. 
The  old  gentleman  got  tremendously  ex- 
cited over  the  fights;  but  a  little  before 
the  third  bull  was  killed,  he  retired  pre- 
cipitately, and  his  wife  remarked,  *  Mon 
mari  a  toujours  mal  ici,*  with  a  gesture 
which  may  be  understood  ;  *  toujours,  tou- 
jours.' In  fact,  he  had  just  retired  in 
order  to  be  ill,  as  he  might  have  gone  to 
the  side  of  a  steamer.  He  returned  in  a 
short  time  none  the  worse,  and  as  much 
excited  as  ever,  shouting  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  toreadors.  I  must  say  I  applauded 
Gallito  myself  enthusiastically  ;  he  was  so 
magnificently  calm  and  fearless,  treating 
the  bulPs  rushes  as  coolly  as  I  treat 
Glen's  (my  collie's)  assaults.  However, 
to  get  on.  The  president  and  his  party 
having  come  into  their  box,  the  procession 
came  out  of  the  cuadra  immediately  below 
me,  and  went  up  to  salute  him.  First 
came  the  two  alquazils,  in  antiquated 
black  costumes,  on  fat  white  horses,  a 
great  contrast  to  the  poor  brutes  the  pica- 
dors rode.  After  them  came  six  or  eight 
chulos  on  foot,  two-and-two,  with  their  silk 
cloaks  thrown  on  their  left  shoulders,  left 
arm  akimbo,  right  hanging  by  their  side. 
Then  the  six  picadors,  dressed  in  what  I 
have  alwavs  i manned  to  be  the  sort  of 
costume  of  a  Spanish-American  planter, 
with  large  white  sombreros,  riding  the 
most  wretched-looking  horses.  Then  the 
two  matadors,  Cara  Ancha  and  Fernando 
Gallito,  the  first  of  them  in  vestia grannie 
con  oro  vitjo,  the  second  Incta  un  be  His- 
simo  terno  ai^ue  conjlota^  —  Cara  Ancha's 
dress  a  kind  of  orange,  Gallito's  blue  with 
silver.  They  did  not  wear  their  hair  in  a 
net,  like  the  chulos,  but  in  a  very  elaborate 
pigtail.  Last  of  all  came  the  tiros  —  that 
is,  the  teams  of  four  white  horses  —  draw- 
ing a  kind  of  bar  with  a  hook,  to  drag  the 
dead  horses  and  bulls  off  the  arena.  They 
also  were  fat  and  well-looking,  ornamented 
with  red  and  yellow  ribbons.  With  these 
came  their  attendants,  smart-looking  men 
in  white  jackets,  some  of  them  very 
handsome.  The  tiro  must  always  be  as 
splendid  as  possible;  the  crowd  enjoys  it 
immensely. 
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The  bull,  on  first  coming  out,  is  doubt* 
ful  what  to  do  generally.  Then  the  chulos 
make  for  him  and  attract  him  with  their 
cloaks.  The  object  of  everything,  waving 
the  cloaks  for  him  to  run  at,  boring  him 
with  spears,  sticking  banderillos  into  him, 
and  all  that,  is  not  only  to  irritate  the  bull, 
but  to  fatigue  him,  and  so  make  him  an 
easier  prey  to  the  matador  at  last.  G>n- 
sequently,  the  picador  has  reallv  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  work,  lie  has  to 
meet  the  bull  when  quite  fresh.  He  can- 
not slip  out  of  the  way  as  the  chulos  do. 
He  has  only  a  weak  old  horse  to  trust  to, 
often  badly  wounded,  and  a  spear  which 
only  serves  to  irritate  and  worry  the  ball, 
without  doing  him  any  serious  harm. 
These  same  weak  old  horses,  however, 
devote  themselves  heroically  to  save  their 
riders.  As  no  horses  in  their  senses 
would  face  a  wild  bull,  they  have  a  yellow 
bandage  over  their  eyes,  generally  over 
the  right  eye  only,  as  the  picador  always 
presents  the  right  side  to  the  bull ;  bat 
even  then  they  often  won^t  advance.  In 
that  case,  the  attendants  beat  theniv  and 
even  lead  them  by  the  bridle  in  front  of 
the  bull.  Once  well  opposite  to  him,  the 
picador  brandishes  his  spear  to  attract 
the  bulPs  attention.  The  bull  puts  down 
his  head  and  paws  the  ground  a  bit.  Tins 
is  a  formality  which  no  well-bred  boD 
would  think  of  omitting.  Durin||^  this 
time  the  picador  chooses  the  spot  to  hit 
with  his  spear,  always  on  the  shoukliv. 
Finally,  the  bull  dashes  at  the  bone. 
Often  he  fails  to  gore  him  ;  often  be  raises 
his  head  too  soon,  and  just  strokes  the 
horse's  fianks  with  his  forehead  or  nose. 
The  picador  never  misses  his  point,  nd 
the  buirs  shoulders  are  pretty  red  beioR 
this  act  finishes.  I  saw  a  good  miBT 
picadors  thrown,  some  even  when  thor 
horses  were  unwounded  ;  in  one  caset  the 
horse  not  being  hurt,  but  the  rider  throva, 
the  long  bridle,  as  it  escaped  from  his 
hands,  fell  on  the  bull's  horns,  and  the 
horse  was  dragged  some  wav  round  the 
ring  before  they  got  loose  again.  Another 
time,  a  picador  was  thrown  right  in  fnml 
of  the  bull.  Three  chulos,  totally  regu^ 
less  of  their  own  lives,  rushed  in  ana  di^ 
tracted  the  bull's  attention,  and  the  nn 
got  up  and  remounted  amid  frantic  cfaco*' 
i  ng.  Yet  when  the  poor  Chato  was  gofcdi 
j  there  was  not  a  sign  of  sympathy.  The 
'  fourth  bull,  a  dun  bull,  the  others  haviag 
I  been  black,  was  evidently  from  the  firrti 
'  very  tough  customer.  He  came  out  of 
the  toril  like  a  shell  from  a  gun,  and  nadi 
i  straight  for  one  of  the  chulos  at  the  other 
I  end,  who,  after  literally  running  for  Ml 
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life,  just  got  over  the  barrier  in  time. 
The  bull  did  not  run  at  his  cloak,  but  went 
straight  at  the  man,  and  it  was  a  mercy  he 
escaped.  Poor  Rafael  did  not  have  the 
same  luck.  I  do  not  very  well  remember 
how  it  began,  but  my  impression  is  that 
the  bull  charged  him.  This  would  be  very 
unusual,  as  all  bulls  fear  the  spear — I 
believe  it  is  used  by  the  vaqueros  in  driv- 
ing them  —  but  all  the  spectators  agreed 
that  this  was  an  unusually  bold  and  fero- 
cious bull.  It  is  only  on  the  idea  of  the 
bull  attacking  him  that  I  can  conceive  the 
picador  getting  into  such  an  awkward 
place.  The  bull  had  him  jammed  against 
the  barrier.  He  rushed  at  the  horse  and 
gored  it  three  times  in  rapid  succession, 
the  poor  brute  falling  dead  without  a 
struggle.  The  picador  rose  in  the  stir- 
rups, but  the  great  heavy  wooden  stirrup 
hampered  him,  and  then  the  bull  attacked 
him.  Once  the  horn  was  turned  aside  by 
the  leather  and  iron  defence  he  wore;  the 
second  time  it  was  driven  into  his  side. 
It  was  a  horrible  sight.  The  chulos 
rushed  at  the  bull  with  that  splendid 
courage  which  atones  for  a  great  deal  of 
the  horrors  of  the  fight,  and  the  bull's  at- 
tention was  drawn  away.  No  sound  of 
complaint  escaped  the  picador.  Slowly 
and  laboriously  he  got  one  leg  over  the 
barrier.  There  were  plentv  of  attendants 
to  help  him,  and  he  was  pulled  over.  For 
one  moment  he  straightened  himself  in  the 
arms  of  the  men,  and  it  was  then  I  saw 
turned  to  me  the  colorless  face,  with  its 
horrible  look  of  agony.  Then  I  think  he 
fainted,  and  was  carried  out  quite  stiff  and 
rigid  in  the  arms  of  his  bearers,  *  II  est 
mort,  ce  picador,'  said  the  old  gentleman 
next  me,  quite  calmly.  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  thrown  him  down  into  the 
ring !  Do  you  suppose  the  people  cared  ? 
Not  they !  Los  muertos  no  tienen  amioos 
is  one  of  their  proverbs.  Another  picador 
mounted  hastily  to  take  the  vacant  place. 
**  As  a  further  instance  of  the  feeling  of 
the  people,  I  may  add  what  happened  with 
another  bull.  No  sooner  was  it  perceived 
that  he  had  killed  his  third  horse,  than  the 
enthusiasts  on  the  lower  seats  near  the 
ring  rose  en  masse  and  cheered  the  bull  to 
the  echo,  waving  their  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs, and  shouting,  *  Bravo  toro,  bravo! 
Viva  toro!'  A  minute  afterwards,  the 
bull  was  bellowing  pitifully  with  pain  and 
bewilderment,  two  skilfully  planted  ban- 
derillos  having  gone  deep  into  him,  and 
the  spectators  jeered  and  mocked  at  his 
pain  as  fiercely  as  they  had  applauded 
before.  My  neighbor  was  very  enthu- 
siastic.   *  Un  carincero,'  he  remarked,  ex- 
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ultingly,  *A  real  butcher,'  as  the  third 
horse  tell ;  and  even  tried  to  express  him- 
self in  English,  holding  out  three  fingers 
saying,  *  Three,  three  horse.' 

"  Tne  death-scene  when  the  bull  is 
killed  is  very  horrible.  The  only  redeem- 
ing point  is  the  magnificent  coolness  of 
the  matador.  It  is  beneath  his  dignity  to 
jump  out  of  the  way  as  the  chulos  do.  A 
mere  turn  of  the  foot  gets  him  as  much  out 
of  the  way  as  he  deigns  to  go.  And  when 
he  is  meditating  his  stroke,  he  is  grand, 
standing  straight  in  front  of  the  bull,  not 
two  yards  off,  calmly  poising  his  sword 
and  selecting  the  right  place  to  strike  the 
infuriated  wild  beast,  who  has  all  the  will 
to  kill  him,  and  really  the  power,  but  who 
is  helpless  as  a  little  puppy-dog  before  the 
terrible  skill  of  e/  diestro^  *  the  cunning 
man,'  as  the  historians  of  the  ring  delight 
to  call  him.  The  matador  has  a  scarlet 
flag,  which  irritates  the  bull  much  more 
than  the  crimson  cloak  of  the  chulos. 
They  all  have  little  tricks  of  bravado. 
Cara  Ancha  would  wrap  his  sword  in  the 
flag  and  hold  it  out  to  the  bull,  to  show 
that  he  could  not  use  it  to  defend  himself. 
Gallito,  instead  of  drawing  the  flag  away 
when  the  bull  made  his  rush,  woulcl 
calmly  draw  it  over  his  back.  This  he 
did  five  times  without  moving  from  his 
place,  turning  round  each  time  as  the  bull, 
recovering  himself  after  the  first  rush, 
turned  and  dashed  at  him  again.  That 
time  I  myself  applauded;  it  was  really  a 
very  grand  sight.  But  the  killing  was 
horrible.  On  two  occasions  the  bull  was 
killed  with  one  blow,  the  nearest  thing 
to  the  foudroyant  death-stroke  of  which 
Ford  speaks,  that  I  saw.  But  then  there 
was  very  little  applause.  It  was  too  mer- 
ciful a  cieath.  The  third  and  fourth  bulls 
were  killed  in  a  way  which  was  a  disgrace 
to  humanity.  It  may  seem  a  strange  thing 
to  say,  but  the  most  horrible  sight  of  all  to 
me  is  the  extinction  of  the  bull's  intelli- 
gence before  his  death.  A  time  comes 
when  he  gets  quite  stupid.  He  stares 
vacantly  at  the  red  flags,  which  no  longer 
excite  nim ;  he  evidently  can  no  longer 
understand  what  is  going  on,  and  some- 
times at  this  point  he  gives  a  perfectly 
heartrending  bellow,  which  seems  a  last 
despairing  appeal  to  be  allowed  at  least  to 
die  in  peace.  The  fierce  dun  bull  which 
had  gored  the  picador,  and  which  had 
quite  worn  himself  out  with  his  wild  rushes 
at  the  beginning,  remained  a  long  time  in 
this  state.  Though  he  had  gored  the  poor 
picador,  I  must  say  I  felt  *  a  great  disposi- 
tion to  cry,'  when  the  poor,  gallant  wild 
beast  diea.    To  hear  the  buns'  cries  for 
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A  NOVEL  ASCENT. 


mercy  in  their  poor.  iDarticutate  language 
that  no  one  bu:  Go:l  under5t:inds,  and  to 
hear  it  met  with  brutal,  p;;ili;si  jesring.  is 
very  dreadful.  T:iJnk  heaven,  the  horses 
did'a't  cry.  1  don't  think  I  could  have 
stood  that.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  horrible 
and  degrading;  sport,  which  ought  to  be 
put  down  by  force." 


A  XOVEL  AsCEST. 

Some  little  time  since,  under  the  title  of 
''.-l  Subaqueous  Excursion."  we  embodied 

of  the  Forth  Bridge  at  Queeusferry.  and 
portrayed  the  scenes  enacted  in  the  air- 
chambers,  where,  some  niuety  feet  below 
water-level,  the  iouridanoos  of  the  huge 
structure  were  being  excavated.  All  this 
is  now  changed ;  the  busv  workers  no 
longer  j)!y  p^ck  and  sliovcl  deep  down  be- 
neath t/.'e  \ra;er :  but  high  up  in  mid-air 
above  (he  "g.illant  Forth"  are  rearing 
the  steel  superstructure  ot  the  giant  canti- 
levers. The  main  sieel  piers  are  now 
erected  to  ti^eir  lul!  height,  and  their  as- 
cent forms  an  expedition  so  novel  and 
unique,  that  we  have  endeavored  brietly  to 
depict  our  experiences  in  gaining  the  sum- 
mit. 

Leaving  the  classic  Hawes  Inn.  immor- 
talized in  ■■  The  .Antitiaary."  and  which  at 
one  tirae  or  another  has  sheltered  many 
historic  personages  on  their  way  across 
ilie  Forth,  a  steam-l.iunch  conveys  us  to 
Inchgarvie.  the  island  in  miJ-channel. 
We  pause  on  landing,  and  look  upwards 
at  she  mighty  towering  structure.  The 
Forth  Br:dge'  stands  three  hundred  and 
sixty  fit;  above  water-level,  below  which 
its  to^scations  at  their  greatest  depth  ex- 
tetid  S3ine  ainetv  feet — giving  an  over-all 
tneas'jrcment  ot  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  —  a  height  bu:  little  exceeded  by 
the  Grtat  Pyramid  of  Egipt,  which 
reaches  four  hundred  and  si:itv  feet,  or  bv 
Cologne  Cathedral  and  Old' St.  Paul's, 
standing  rtspectiveiy  rive  hundred  and  ten 
and  five  Itundred  and  eight  feet  above 


iccommotiate  about  a  dozen  men.     It  i: 


strongly  constructed  ot  iteel,  uid  diScn 
bu:  little  from  thiMe  similarly  emploreil in 
coAl-mines.  The  bar  across  the  catrance 
is  closed  :  a  signal  is  given  to  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  winding  engine,  md  we  are 
o3.  Visits  to  collieries  have  been  co  fre- 
quently described,  tbai  the  seosatioDS  en- 
erally  experienced  are  tolerably  funilar, 
at  least  on  paper,  even  to  those  who  ha*e 
never  personally  ventured  od  that  loae 
what  trying  novelty.  But  here  all  Is  re- 
versed. The  same  c^e  is  attached  to  a 
wire  rope,  wound  by  a  similar  hauling 
engine ;  but  darkness  gives  place  to  li^ba, 
and  the  dread  feeling  of  sinking  into  ikc 
bowels  of  the  earth  □e\'«r  to  return  yields 
to  a  sensation  of  easv  and  luxurious  cievfr 
lion  and  airy  ascension,  as  we  rise  bi^MT 
and  higher  through  complex  maiifi  of 
bracing  and  strutting,  till  we  land  on  Ac 
platform  at  the  summit,  and  jumping  fron 
the  cage,  experience  a  pleasing  sense  of 
exhilaration  in  the  fresh  breeies,  the  vast 


largest  railway  bridge  in  the  world. 

A  glance  over  the  edge  reveals  to  u 
the  very  great  height  at  which  we  ttaad. 
Far  below  in  the  gtddy  depth  we  see  mtm, 
reduced  to  the  siie  of  pigmies,  hnrryiac 
about;  whilst  the  guardsuip  is  dwvm 
into  a  toy-boat.  The  view  is  one  never  li 
be  forgotten.  It  is  a  clear  day.  and  om 
by  one  we  see  the  islands  of  the  Fonk 
reposing  on  its  placid  surface,  and  avk 
the  s^naii  outline  of  the  western  hill^  fa^ 
ing  amy  into  the  blue  distance.  Artfawi 
.Seat  standi  sharply  marked  agaiost  ite 
glowing  skies,  and  the  smoky  canon  of 
.\\ild  Reekie  fringes  the  glories  «  ikl 
beautiful  grounds  of  Dalmcnr-  "" 
northwards.  Inverkeithingand '*] 


surpassecL 

We  turn  from  the  beauties  of  natve  ■ 
the  gigantic  cantilevers  beneath  oar  fec^ 
and  mark  the  busy  workeiv  at  Aeir  lA 
No  liphl  task  that,  to  I  "  '  -  -- 
hour  betwixt  heaven  ao) 
and  winter.  .All  honor  tu  bntiso  pm^.J 
and  determinatiMt,  to  tbe  taJotia  ibatd'  ' 
and  the  hands  that  execotc  soch  am  n 
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AN   APRIL  LOVE,  ETC. 


AN  APRIL  LOVE. 


Nay,  be  not  June,  nor  yyt  December,  dear, 
But  April  always,  as  I  tind  thee  now: 
A  constant  freshness  unto  me  be  thou, 
And  not  the  ripeness  that  must  soon  be  sere. 
Why  should  I  be  Time's  dupe,  and  wish  more 

near 
The  sobering  harvest  of  thy  vernal  vow  ? 
I  am  content,  so  still  across  thy  brow 
Returning  smile  chase  transitory  tear. 
Then  scatter  thy  April  heart  in  sunny  showers ; 
I  want  nor  Summer  drouth  nor  Winter's  sleet : 
As  Spring  l)e  fickle,  so  ihou  be  as  sweet ; 
With  half-ke])t  promise  tantalize  the  hours ; 
And  let  Love's  frolic  hands  and  woodland 

feet 
Fill  high  the  lap  of  Life  with  wilding  flowers. 
Specutor.  Alfred  Austin. 


QUEEN  POLLY. 
BY   FREDERICK   LANGBRIDGE. 


AUTHOR   OP   "  POOR    FOLKS     LIVBS,"    BTC 

One  morn  in  every  summertide 
The  sparrows'  early  twitterings  chide 

Miss  Polly's  lateness ; 
She  sighs  and  turns,  and  wakes  at  last 
To  sense  of  ra|)ture  deep  and  vast. 

And  sudden  greatness. 

With  conscious,  coy,  yet  stately  air, 
She  comes  (two  feet  on  every  stair), 

A  radiant  Tolly; 
And,  marching  through  the  breakfast-room, 
The  birthday  salvoes  round  her  boom 

In  straggling  volley. 

To  her,  the  day's  unchallenged  queen, 
Each  subject,  oe  he  great  or  mean. 

Due  tribute  renders ; 
She  cuts  the  string,  unfurls  the  wraps, 
And  bares,   'mid  deep-drawn   **Oh*8**  and 
claps. 

Successive  splendors. 

What's  done  or  set  aside  to-day 
Depends,  it  hardly  boots  to  say, 

On  Tollv'^  high  word; 
Who  speaks  (^t  copies,  scales,  or  sums, 
That  malapert  thenceforth  becomes 

A  scotf  and  byword. 

What  shall  the  festal  pudding  1)c? 
It  hangs  on  i'ully's  sole  decree  — 

Cook  waits  direction; 
Her  Highness  speaks  the  word  of  power, 
And  naught  in  rai^ins,  eggs,  or  flour 

Can  raise  objection. 

Through  ail  the  grovelling  year  beside 
A  fork  and  s|)oon  (to  humble  pride) 

Lift  UKMt  t^r  bone  up; 
Ore  day  of  ricli  and  throbbing  life 
She  wields,  in  awful  joy,  a  knife  — 

Divinely  grown  up. 


To  her  pertains  that  royal  roand 

The  birthday  cake,  its  summit  crowned 

With  brave  devices ; 
She  sits,  in  queenly  state  aloof, 
And  deals,  sans  comment  or  reproof, 

Capricious  slices. 

One  day  she  wears  her  birthday  crowop 
Then,  all  unsceptred,  topples  aown 

To  common  earth-day ; 
Three  hundred  days  and  sixty-four 
Must  crawl  their  sordid  course  before 

Another  birthday. 


A  PLEA  FOR  POOR  "GOLDIE.** 

[It  is  said  that,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
fashion  for  feather  trimminga,  our  goMfinches  an 

exterminated.] 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 

And  wears  bird-feathers  on  her  head. 
The  consequence  is  melancholy: 

Our  **  Goldies  "  nearlv  all  are  dead  I 
Fie  I     How  can  female  lx>soms  harbor 

Such  cruelty,  at  such  a  cost  ? 
Po//  SwedUpipe^  the  gentle  barber. 

Might  well  return,  a  mournful  ghost. 
And  haunt  reproachfully  each  daughter 

Degenerate  of  Mother  Eve. 
Consent  to  such  a  ruthless  slaughter? 

Punch  finds  it  hard,  dears,  to  believe. 
Have  you  not  heard  their  mellow  whistles? 

Descried  their  darting  red  and  gold? 
Beheld  them  stripping  seeding  thistles, 

With  eyes  so  innocently  bold, 
And  tails  so  brisk  aad  beaks  so  nimble  ? 

Ah,  surelv  any  human  she. 
With  heart  less  hard  than  her  own  thimble. 

Will  sigh  out,  <*  Let  poor  *  Goldie '  bel  " 


AD  EMERITUM.* 


Not  for  the  blood  and  iron  of  thy  fame. 

Not  for  the  warrior's  Jaurel  on  thy  browi 
But  for  thy  stainless  honor  we  acclaim 

Those  ninety  years  forever  deathless  now; 
Thv  life  was  like  some  alchemistlc  flame 

That,  melting  though  it  must  with 
spell. 
Burns  purely  firm,  transcendently  the  , 

The  motley  gear  within  the  crucible. 
Till  forth  there  issues  from  the  fusion 
Where  erst  were  many,  Truth  when 

hood  erst, 
A  mass  ensouled  by  Wisdom  manifesL 
Sleep,  Kaiser,  till  the  final  clarion 
Shall  stir  thy  slumber,  and  the  world 

burst 
From  jangling  strife  to  reconciling  rest. 

Time.  X 


*  Those  who,  by  dittingnithed  _..,«. 
fare,  had  earned  their  repose,  formed  in 
a  separate  order,  and  wen  styled  '* 


ANTAGONISM. 

From  Nature. 
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ANTAGONISM.* 

Some  months  ago,  shortly  after  I  had 
resigned  my  office  of  judge  of  the  High 
Court,  I  was  expressing  to  a  friend  my 
fear  of  the  effect  of  having  no  compulsory 
occupation,  when  he  said,  by  way  of  con- 
solation, *'  Never  mind,  '  for  Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.'  " 
You  may  possibly  in  the  course  of  this 
evening  think  he  was  right.  I  have 
chosen  a  title  for  my  lecture  which  may 
not  fully  convey  to  your  minds  the  scope 
of  the  views  which  I  am  going  to  submit 
to  you.  1  propose  to  adduce  some  argu- 
ments to  show  that  **  antagonism/*  a  word 
generally  used  to  signify  something  dis- 
agreeable, pervades  all  things;  that  it  is 
not  the  baneful  thing  which  many  consider 
it ;  that  it  produces  at  least  quite  as  much 
good  as  evil ;  but  that,  whatever  be  its 
effect,  my  theory  —  call  it,  if  you  will, 
speculation  —  is  that  it  is  a  necessity  of 
existence,  and  of  the  organism  of  the  uni- 
verse 90  far  as  we  understand  it;  that 
motion  and  life  cannot  go  on  without  it; 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  casual  adjunct  of 
nature,  but  that  without  it  there  would  be 
no  nature,  at  all  events  as  we  conceive 
it;  that  it  is  inevitably  associated  with 
unorganized  matter,  with  organized  mat- 
ter, and  with  sentient  beings. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  view,  in  the 
breadth  in  which  I  suggest  it,  has  been 
advanced  before.  Probably  no  idea  is 
new  in  all  respects  in  the  present  period 
of  the  world's  history.  It  has  been  said 
by  a  desponding  pessimist  that**  there  is 
nothing  new,  and  nothing  true,  and  noth- 
ing signities,"  but  I  do  not  entirely  agree 
with  him;  I  believe  that  in  what  I  am 
about  to  submit  there  is  something  new 
and  true  in  the  point  of  view  from  which 
I  regard  the  matter  ;  whether  it  signifies 
or  not  is  for  you  to  judge. 

The  universality  of  antagonism  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  seems  to  me  to 
deserve,  from  the  fact  of  the  element  of 
force,  or  rather  of  the  conquering  force, 
beini^  mainlv  attended  to,  and  too  little 
note  taken  of  the  element  of  resistance 
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unless  the  latter  vanquishes  the  force,  and 
then  it  becomes,  popularly  speaking,  the 
force,  and  the  former  force  the  resistance. 

There  are  propositions  applying  more 
or  less  to  what  I  am  going  to  say  of  some 
antiquity. 

Heraclitus,  quoted  by  Professor  Hux- 
ley, said  :  "War  is  the  father  and  king  of 
all  things."  Hobbes  said  war  is  the  natu- 
ral state  of  man,  but  his  expressions  have 
about  them  some  little  ambiguity.  In 
Chapter  I.  of  the  "  De  Corpore  Politico  " 
he  says,  "  Irresistible  might  in  a  state  of 
nature  is  right,"  and  "  The  estate  of  man 
in  this  natural  liberty  is  war."  Subse- 
quently he  says  :  *'  A  man  gives  up  his 
natural  right,  for  when  divers  men  having 
right  not  only  to  all  things  else,  but  to  one 
another's  persons,  if  they  use  the  same 
there  ariseth  thereby  invasion  on  the  one 
part  and  resistance  on  the  other,  which  is 
war  and  therefore  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature^  the  sum  whereof  consisteth  in 
making  peace. ^''  I  can  only  explain  this 
apparent  inconsistency  by  supposing  he 
meant  "law  of  nature"  to  be  something 
different  from  **  the  natural  estate  of  man," 
and  that  the  making  peace  was  the  first 
effort  at  contract,  or  the  beginning  of  law  ; 
but  then  why  call  it  the  "  law  of  naturcy'* 
where  he  says  might  is  right  ?  There  is 
however  some  obscurity  in  the  passage. 

The  Persian  divinities,  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman,  were  the  supposed  rulers  or 
representatives  of  good  and  evil,  always 
at  war,  and  causing  the  continuous  strug- 
gles between  human  beings  animated 
respectively  by  these  two  principles.  Un- 
doubtedly good  and  evil  are  antagonistic, 
but  antagonism,  as  I  view  it,  is  as  neces- 
sary to  good  as  to  evil,  as  necessary  to 
Ormuzd  as  to  Ahriman.  Zoroaster's  reli- 
gion of  a  divine  being,  one  and  indivisible, 
but  with  two  sides,  is,  to  my  mind,  a  more 
philosophical  conception.  The  views  of 
Lamarck  on  the  modification  of  organic 
beings  by  effort,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  doctrine  of  Darwin  as  to  the  effects 
produced  by  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  domination,  come  much  nearer  to  my 
subject.  Darwin  has  shown  how  these 
struggles  have  modified  the  forms  and 
habits  of  organized  beings,  and  tended  to 
increased  differentiation,  and    Professor 
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Huxley  and  Herbert  Spencer  have  power- 
fully promoted  and  expanded  these  doc- 
trines. To  the  latter  we  owe  the  happy 
phrase,  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  has  recently,  in  a  paper  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century ^  anticipated  some 
points  I  should  have  adverted  to  as  to  the 
social  struggles  for  existence.  To  be  an- 
ticipated, and  by  a  very  short  period,  is 
always  trying,  but  it  is  more  trying  when 
what  you  intended  to  say  has  been  said  by 
your  predecessor  in  more  terse  and  appro- 
priate language  than  you  have  at  your 
command. 

I  propose  to  deal  with  "  antagonism  " 
inductively,  />.,  with  facts  derived  from 
observation  alone,  and  not  to  meddle  with 
spiritual  matters  or  with  consequences. 

Let  us  begin  with  what  we  know  of  the 
visible  universe,  viz.,  suns,  planets,  com- 
ets, meteorites,  and  their  effects.  These 
are  all  pulling  at  each  other,  and  resisting 
that  pull  by  the  action  of  other  forces. 

Any  change  in  this  pulling  force  pro- 
duces a  change,  or,  as  it  is  called,  pertur- 
bation, in  the  motion  of  the  body  pulled. 
The  planet  Neptune,  as  you  know,  was 
discovered  by  the  effect  of  its  pulling 
force  on  another  planet,  the  latter  being 
deflected  from  its  normal  course.  When 
this  pulling  force  is  not  counterbalanced 
by  other  forces,  or  when  the  objects  pulled 
have  not  sufficient  resisting  power,  they 
fall  into  each  other.  Thus,  this  earth  is 
daily  causing  a  bombardment  of  itself  by 
drawing  smaller  bodies  —  meteorites  —  to 
it ;  twenty  millions  of  which,  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  fall  on  an  average  into  our  at- 
mosphere in  each  twenty-four  hours,  and 
of  those  visible  through  the  telescope, 
four  hundred  millions  are  computed  to  fall 
within  the  same  period.  Mr.  Lockyer  has 
recently  given  reasons  for  supposing  the 
luminosity  of  nebulai,  or  of  many  of  them, 
is  due  to  collisions  or  friction  among  the 
meteorites  which  go  to  form  them  ;  but  his 
paper  on  the  subject  is  not  yet  published. 
You  must  get  from  Mr.  Lockyer  the  de- 
tails of  his  views.  I  hope  he  may,  at 
one  of  these  evening  meetings,  give  you 
a  risittni  of  them  from  the  place  I  now 
occupy. 

What  is  commonly  called  centrifugal 
force  does  not  come  from  nothing;  it  de- 


pends upon  the  law  that  a  body  falling  by 
the  influence  of  attraction,  not  upon,  but 
near  to,  the  attracting  body,  whirls  round 
the  latter,  describing  one  of  the  curves 
known  as  conic  sections.  Hence,  a  me* 
teorite  may  become  a  planet  or  satellite 
(one  was  supposed  to  have  become  so  to 
this  earth,  but  1  believe  the  observations 
have  not  been  verified);  or  it  may  go  off 
in  a  parabola  as  comets  do ;  or,  again,  this 
centrifugal  force  may  be  generated  by  the 
gradual  accretion  of  nebulous  matter  into 
solid  masses  falling  near  to,  or  being 
thrown  off  from,  the  central  nucleus,  the 
two  forces,  centrifugal  and  centripetal, 
being  antagonistic  to  each  other,  and  the 
relative  movements  being  continuous,  bnt 
probably  not  perpetual.  Our  solar  sys- 
tem is  also  kept  in  its  place  by  the  antag- 
onism of  the  surrounding  bodies  of  the 
kosmos  pulling  at  us.  Suppose  half  of 
the  stars  we  see,  ue^  all  on  one  side  of  a 
meridian  line,  were  removed,  what  woold 
become  of  our  solar  system?  It  would 
drift  away  to  the  side  where  attractioa 
still  existed,  and  there  would  be  a  wreck 
of  matter  and  a  crash  of  worlds*  It  is 
very  little  known  that  Shakespeare  was 
acquainted  with  this  pulling  force.  He 
says,  by  the  mouth  of  Cressida,  — 

But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth 
Drawing  all  things  to  it  — 

a  very  accurate  description  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  so  far  as  this  earth  is  coa- 
cerned,  and  written  nearly  a  century  be- 
fore Newton*s  time. 

But  in  all  probability  the  collisions  of 
meteorites  with  the  earth  and  other  sons 
and  planets  are  not  the  only  collisions  ia 
space.  I  know  of  no  better  theory  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena  of  temporary 
stars,  such  as  that  which  appeared  in  1866^ 
than  that  they  result  from  the  collision  of 
non-luminous  stars,  or  stars  previously  fah 
visible  to  us.  That  star  burst  suddenly 
into  light,  and  then  the  luminosity  gnidn- 
ally  faded,  the  star  became  more  and  flMR 
dim,  and  ultimately  disappeared.  The 
spectrum  of  it  showed  that  the  light  w 
compound,  and  had  probably  emanated 
from  two  different  sources.  It  was  prol^ 
ably  of  a  very  high  temperature.     If  thb 
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theory  of  temporary  stars  be  admitted,  we 
get  a  nebula  of  vapor  or  star  dust  again, 
and  so  may  get  fresh  instances  of  the  neb- 
ular hypothesis. 

Let  us   now  take  the   earth   itself.     It 
varies   in  temperature,  and  consequently 
the  particles  at  or  near  its  surface  are  in 
continuous    movement,    rubbing    against 
each  other,  being  oxidized  or  de-oxidized, 
either  immediately  or  through  the  medium 
of  vegetation.     This  also  is  continuously 
tearing   up  its   surface   and  changing  its 
character.    Evaporation  and  condensation, 
producing  rain,  hail,  and  storms,  notably 
change  it.     Force  and  resistance  are  con- 
stantly  at  play.     The   sea    erodes  rocks 
and  rubs  them  into  sand.     The  sea  quits 
them  and  leaves  traces  of  its  former  pres- 
ence by  the  fossil  marine  shells  found  now 
at   high  altitudes.     Rocks  crumble  down 
and  break  other  rocks  or  are  broken  by 
them  ;  avalanches  are  not  uncommon.  The 
interior   of  the   earth   seems   to  be   in  a 
perpetual    state    of    commotion,    though 
only  recurrent  to  our  observation ;  earth- 
quakes  in  various   places   from  time   to 
time,  and,  doubtless,   many  beneath  the 
sea  of  which  we  are  not  cognizant,  nor  of 
other  gradual  upheavals  and  depressions. 
Throughout  it  nothing  that  we  know  of 
is  at  rest,  and  nothing  can  move  without 
changing  the  position  of  something  else, 
and  this  is  antagonism.     Metals  rust  at  its 
surface,  and  probably  they  or  their  oxides, 
chlorides,  etc.,  are  in  a  continuous  state  of 
change  in  the  interior.     Nothing  that  we 
know   of  is   stationary.     The  earth   as  a 
whole  seems  so  at  first  sight,  but  its  sur- 
face is  moving  at  the  rate  of  some  seven- 
teen miles  a  minute  at  the  equator;  and 
standing  at  either  of   the  poles  —  an  ex- 
periment which  no  one   has  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  —  a  man  would  be 
turned  round  his  own  axis  once  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  while  the  earth's  motion 
round  the  sun  carries   us  through  space 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  miles  a 
day. 

The  above  changes  produce  motion  in 
other  things.  The  earth  pulls  the  sun 
and  planets,  and  in  different  degrees  at 
different  portions  of  its  orbit. 

Before  I  pass  from  inorganic  to  organ 
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may  perhaps  strike  you  as  the  most  diffi- 
cult  part  of  my  subject,  viz.,  light.    Where, 
you  may  say,  is  there  antagonism  in  the 
case  of  light?     Light  exercises  its  force 
upon  such  minute  portions  of  matter  that 
until  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  pho- 
tography its  physical  and  chemical  effects 
were  almost  unknown.    Such  effects  as 
bleaching,  uniting  some  gases,  and  affect- 
ing the  coloring  matter  of  vegetables,  were 
partly  known  but  little  attended  to  ;  but 
photography  created  a  new  era;  I  shall 
advert  to  this  presently.     The  theories  of 
light,  however,  involved  matter  and   mo- 
tion.  The  corpuscular  theory,  as  you  well 
know,  supposed    that  excessively   small 
particles  were  emitted  from  luminous  bod- 
ies, and  travelled  with  enormous  velocity. 
The  undulatory  theory,  which  supplanted 
it,  supposed  that  luminous  bodies  caused 
undulations  or  vibrations  in  a  highly  ten- 
uous matter  called  ether,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  throughout  the  interplan- 
etary spaces  and  throughout  the  universe 
so  far  as  we  know  it.     Some  suppose  this 
ether  to  be  of  a  specific  character  differ- 
ing from  that  of  ordinary  gases,  others 
that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  highly  attenu- 
ated gas ;  but,  whatever  it  be,  it  cannot 
be  affected  by  undulations  or  vibrations 
without  being  moved,  and  when  matter  is 
moved  by  any  force  it  must  offer  resist- 
ance to  that  force,  and  hence  we  get  antag- 
onism between  force  and  resistance.  Light 
also  takes  time  in  overcoming  this  resist- 
ance, />.,  in  pushing  aside  the  ether.     It 
travels  no  doubt  at  a  good  pace  —  about 
one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  miles  in 
a  second  ;  but  even  at  this  rate,  and  with- 
out being  particular  as  to  a  few  millions  of 
miles,  it  takes  three  years  and  a  quarter  to 
reach  us  from  the  star  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  the  nearest  to  us,  viz.,  a  Centauri. 
The  ether,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
tenuous  as  it  is,  is  not  unimportant,  though 
it  be  not  heaw.     Without  it  we  should 
have  no  light  and  possibly  no  heat,  and  the 
consequences  of  its  absence   would    be 
rather    formidable.     I   believe  you   have 
heard  Dr.  Tyndall  on  this  subject.    Sup- 
posing the  visible  universe  to  be  as  it  is 
now  supposed  to  be,  r.^.,  in  no  part  a  mere 
vacuum,  there  can  be   no  force  without 
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But  photography  carries  us  further,  it 
shows  us  that  light  acts  on  matter  chem- 
ically, that  it  is  capable  of  decomposing  or 
forcing  asunder  the  constituents  of  chem- 
ical compounds,  and  is  therefore  a  force 
met  by  resistance.  In  the  year  1856  I 
made  some  experiments  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Ma^using  for  January,  1 857, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  carry  still  further 
what  I  may  call  the  molecular  fight  be- 
tween light  and  chemical  affinity,  and 
among  them  the  following.  Letters  cut 
out  of  paper  are  placed  between  two  pol- 
ished squares  of  glass  with  tin-foil  on  the 
outsides.  It  is  then  electrized  like  a  Ley- 
den  jar,  for  a  few  seconds,  the  glasses 
separated,  the  letters  blown  off,  and  the  in- 
side of  one  of  the  glasses  covered  with 
photographic  collodion.  This  is  then 
exposed  to  diffuse  daylight,  and  on  being 
immersed  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  the 
part  which  had  been  covered  with  the 
paper  comes  out  dark,  the  remainder  of 
the  plate  being  unaffected.  (This  result 
was  shown  by  the  electric-light  lantern.) 
In  this  case  we  see  that  another  imponder- 
able force,  electricity,  invisibly  affects  the 
surface  of  glass  in  such  a  way  that  it  con- 
ve^'s  to  another  substance  of  definite 
thickness,  viz,  the  prepared  collodion,  a 
change  in  the  chemical  relations  of  the 
substance  (iodide  of  silver)  pervading  it, 
enabling  it  to  resist  that  decomposition  by 
light  which  but  for  some  unseen  modifica- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  glass  plate  it 
would  have  undergone,  and  no  doubt  the 
force  of  light  being  unable  to  effect  its 
object  was  reflected  or  dispersed,  and  in- 
stead of  changing  its  mode  of  motion  in 
effecting  chemical  decomposition,  it  goes 
off  on  other  business.  The  visible  effect 
is  in  the  collodion  film  alone.  I  have 
stripped  that  off,  and  the  imprint  remains 
on  it,  the  surface  of  the  glass  being,  so  far 
as  I  could  ascertain,  unaffected.  Thus  in 
the  film  over  the  protected  part,  light  con- 
quers chemical  affinity ;  in  that  over  the 
non-protected  part,  chemical  affinity  re- 
sists and  conquers  light,  which  has  to  make 
an  ignominious  retreat.  It  is  a  curious 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  struggles  of 
molecular  forces,  and  probably  similar 
contests  between  light  and  chemical  or 
physical  attractions  go  on  in  many  natural 
phenomena,  some  forms  of  blight  and 
some  healthy  vegetable  changes  being 
probably  dependent  on  the  varying  effects 
of  light,  and  conditions,  electrical  or  oth- 
erwise, of  the  atmosphere. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  organic  life.     A 
blade  of  grass,  as  IJurke,  I  believe,  said  j 
as  a  figure  of  speech,  is  fighting  with  its  I 


neighbors.  It  is  robbing  them,  and  they 
are  trying  to  rob  it  —  no  agreement  or 
contract,  simply  force  opposed  to  force. 
This  struggle  is  good  for  the  grass ;  if  it 
got  too  much  nutriment  it  would  become 
diseased.  The  struggle  keeps  it  in  health. 
The  rising  of  sap  in  trees,  the  assimilation 
of  carbon,  the  process  of  growth,  the 
strengthening  themselves  to  resist  prev^ 
alent  winds,  and  many  other  instances 
might  be  given,  which  afford  examples  of 
the  internal  and  external  struggles  in  veg- 
etable life. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  animal 
life,  and  in  this  case  I  will  begin  with  the 
internal  life  of  animals,  which  is  a  contin- 
ual struggle.  That  great  pump  the  heart 
is  continuously  beating  —  that  is,  conquer- 
ing resistance.  It  is  forcing  the  blood 
through  the  arteries,  they  assisting  in 
squeezing  it  onwards.  If  they  give  way 
the  animal  dies  ;  if  they  become  rigid  and 
resist  too  much,  the  animal  dies.  There 
must  be  a  regulated  antagonism,  a  rhyth- 
mical pulsation,  the  very  term  involving 
force  and  resistance.  l*hat  the  act  <3 
breathing  is  antagonistic  scarcely  needs 
argument.  The  muscular  action  by  which 
the  ribs  are  made  to  open  out  and  close 
alternately,  in  order  to  inhale  and  exhale 
air,  and  other  physiological  changes  which 
I  cannot  here  go  into,  necessitate  a  con- 
tinuous fight  for  life.  So  with  digestion, 
assimilation,  and  other  functions,  mechan- 
ical and  chemical  forces  and  resistances 
come  into  play. 

Since  this  lecture  was  written,  I  have 
heard  of  a  discovery  made,  I  an  informed, 
by  Professor  Metschnikoff,  which  has 
brought  to  light  a  singular  instance  of 
internal  antagonism.  He  is  said  to  have 
proved  that  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  are  permanent  enemies  of  bacteria, 
and  by  inoculation  will  absorb  poisonoot 
germs';  a  recurrent  war,  as  it  appears,  go* 
ing  on  between  them.  If  the  corpusde  is 
the  conqueror,  the  bacteria  are  swallowed 
up,  and  the  patient  lives.  If  the  corpus* 
cles  are  vanquished,  the  patient  dies,  and 
the  bacteria  live,  at  all  events  for  a  time. 
If  the  theory  is  founded,  it  affords  a  strong 
additional  argument  to  the  doctrine  of  in- 
ternal antagonism.  Possibly  if  there  were 
no  bacteria,  and  the  corpuscles  had  noth- 
ing to  do,  it  would  be  worse  for  them  and 
the  animal  whom  they  serve. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  external  life  of 
animals.  I  will  take  as  an  instance,  for  a 
reason  which  you  will  soon  see,  the  life  of 
a  wild  rabbit.  It  is  throughout  its  liCe^ 
except  when  asleep  (of  which  more  pre» 
ently),  using  exertion,  cropping  grass»  at 
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war  with  ve^jetables,  etc.  If  it  ji^ets  a  lux- 
urious pasture  it  dies  of  repletion.  If  it 
gets  too  little  it  dies  of  inanition.  To  keep 
itself  healthy  it  must  exert  itself  for  its 
food;  this,  and  perhaps  the  avoiding  its 
enemies,  gives  it  exercise  and  care,  brings 
all  its  organs  into  use,  and  thus  it  acquires 
its  most  perfect  form  of  life.  I  have  wit- 
nessed this  effect  myself,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  choose  the  rabbit  as  an  ex- 
ample. An  estate  in  Somersetshire,  which 
I  once  took  temporarily,  was  on  the  slope 
of  the  Mendip  Hills,  The  rabbits  on  one 
part  of  it,  viz.,  that  on  the  hillside,  were 
in  perfect  condition,  not  too  fat  nor  too 
thin,  sleek,  active,  and  vigorous,  and  yield- 
ing to  their  antagonists,  myself  and  fam- 
ily, excellent  food.  Those  in  the  valley, 
where  the  pasturage  was  rich  and  luxuri- 
ant, were  all  diseased,  most  of  them  unfit 
for  human  food  and  many  lying  dead  on 
the  fields.  They  had  not  to  struggle  for 
life,  their  short  life  was  miserable  and 
their  death  early,  they  wanted  the  sweet 
uses  of  adversity  —  that  is,  of  antagonism. 

The  same  story  may  be  told  of  other 
animals.  Carnivora,  beasts  or  birds  of 
prey,  live  on  weaker  animals  ;  weaker  ani- 
mals herd  together  to  resist,  or,  by  better 
chance  of  warning,  to  escape,  beasts  of 
prey ;  while  they,  the  herbivora,  in  their 
turn  are  destroying  vegetable  organisms. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  delicate  part  of 
my  subject,  viz.,  man  (I  include  women  of 
course).  Is  man  exempt  from  this  con- 
tinual strugiijle  ? 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  war  is  antago- 
nism. Is  not  peace  so  also,  though  in  a 
different  form  .'^  It  is  a  commonplace  re- 
mark to  say  that  the  idle  man  is  worn  out 
by  ennui,  i.e.,  by  internal  antagonism. 
Kingsley's  "  Do-as-you-like  "  race — who 
were  fed  by  a  substance  dropping  from 
trees,  who  did  no  work,  and  who  gradually 
degenerated  until  they  became  inferior  to 
apes,  and  ultimately  died  out  from  having 
nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  struggle  with  — 
is  a  caricature  illustrative  of  the  matter. 
That  the  worry  of  competition  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  hardships  and  perils  of 
military  life  seems  proved  to  me  by  the 
readiness  with  which  military  life  is  vol- 
untarily undertaken,  ill  as  it  is  paid.  If 
it  were  well  paid,  half  our  men  would  be 
in  the  military  or  naval  service,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  should  not  have  regiments 
of  Amazons.  The  increased  risk  of  life 
or  limbs  and  the  arduous  nature  of  the 
work  do  not  prevent  men  belonging  to  all 
classes  from  entering  these  services,  little 
remunerative  as  they  are.  Others  take 
the   risks  of  travelling  in   the  deserts  of 
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Africa  or  wintering  in  the  polar  regions, 
of  being  eaten  by  lions  or  frozen  to  death, 
of  falling  from  a  Swiss  mountain  or  foun- 
dering in  a  yacht,  in  preference  to  a  life  of 
tranquillity;  and  sportsmen  elect  the  dan- 
ger of  endeavoring  to  kill  an  animal  that 
can  and  may  kill  them,  to  shooting  tame 
pheasants  at  a  battue  or  partridges  in  a 
turnip-field. 

Then,  in  what  is  euphemistically  called 
a  life  of  peace,  buyer  and  seller,  master 
and  servant,  landlord  and  tenant,  debtor 
and  creditor,  are  all  in  a  state  of  simmer- 
ing antagonism  ;  and  the  inventions  and 
so-called  improvements  of  ajSplied  science 
and  art  do  not  lessen  it.  Exercise  is  an- 
tagonism ;  at  each  step  force  is  used  to 
lift  up  our  bodies  and  push  back  the  earth  ; 
as  the  eminent  Joseph  Montgolfier  said, 
that  when  he  saw  a  company  dancing,  he 
mentally  inverted  his  view  and  imagmed 
the  earth  dancing  on  the  dancers'  feet, 
which  it  most  unquestionably  did.  In- 
deed, his  great  invention  of  balloons  was 
guessed  at  by  his  witnessing  a  mild  form 
of  antagonism  between  heat  and  gravita- 
tion. He,  being  a  dutiful  husband,  was 
airing  his  wife's  dresses,  who  was  going  to 
a  ball.  He  observed  that  the  hot  air  from 
the  fire  inflated  the  light  materials,  which 
rose  up  in  a  sort  of  spheroidal  form  (you 
may  some  of  you  have  noticed  this  form 
in  dress).  This  gave  him  the  idea  of  the 
fire-balloon,  which,  being  a  large  paper- 
maker  at  Annonay,  he  forthwith  experi- 
mented on,  and  hence  we  got  atrial  navi- 
fation.  This  anecdote  was  told  me  by 
is  nephew,  M.  Sequin,  also  an  eminent 
man.  Even  what  we  call  a  natural  death 
is  a  greater  struggle  than  that  which  other 
animals  go  through,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
mo^t  artificial  of  all  deaths.  The  lower 
animals,  practically  speaking,  do  experi- 
ence a  natural  death,  i>.,  a  violent  or  un- 
foreseen death.  As  soon  as  their  powers 
decline  to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot 
take  part  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
they  die  or  are  killed,  generally  quickly, 
and  their  sufferings  are  not  protracted  by 
the  artificial  tortures  arising  from  the  en- 
deavors to  prolong  life. 

Let  us  now  pass  from  individuals  to 
communities.  Is  there  less  antagonism 
now  than  of  yore?  Do  the  nations  of 
Europe  now  form  a  happy  family  ?  Are 
the  armaments  of  Continental  nations,  or 
is  the  navy  of  this  country,  less  than  in 
former  years  ?  The  very  expression  "  the 
great  powers  ''  involves  antagonism. 

As  with  wars  and  revolutions,  so,  as  I 
have  said,  with  regard  to  individuals,  dur- 
ing our  so-called  peace,  the  fight  is  coq- 
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tinuous  amon^  communities.  If  the  water 
does  not  boil,  it  simmers.  Not  merely  are 
there  the  struggles  of  poor  against  rich 
going  on,  but  the  battles  for  position  and 
pre-eminence  are  constant.  The  subju- 
gated party  or  sect  seeks  first  for  tolera- 
tion, then  for  equalization,  and  then  for 
domination. 

We  call  contentment  a  virtue,  but  we 
inculcate  discontent.  A  father  reproaches 
his  son  for  not  exerting  himself  to  im- 
prove his  position,  and  at  schoel  and  col- 
lege and  in  subsequent  periods  of  life 
efforts  at  advancement  in  the  social  scale 
are  recommended.  Individual  antago- 
nisms, class  antagonisms,  political,  trad- 
ing,  and  religious  antagonisms  take  the 
place  of  war.  Can  war  exhibit  a  more 
vigorous  and  persistent  antagonism  than 
competition  does?  Take  the  college  stu- 
dent with  ruined  health ;  take  the  bank- 
rupt tradesman  with  ruined  family ;  take 
the  aspirants  to  fashion  turning  night  into 
day,  and  preferring  gas  or  electric  light  to 
that  of  the  sun ;  there  is,  to  be  sure,  some 
excuse  for  this,  as  we  so  rarely  see  the 
latter.  But  our  very  amusements  are  of  a 
combative  character:  chess,  whist,  bil- 
liards, racing,  cricket,  football,  etc.  And 
in  all  these  we,  in  common  parlance,  speak 
of  beating  our  opponent. 

Even  dancing  is  probably  a  relic  and 
reminiscence  of  war,  and  some  of  its  forms 
are  of  a  military  character.  I  can  call  to 
mind  only  one  game  which  is  not  combat- 
ive, and  that  is  the  game  you  are  in  some 
sort  now  playing,  viz.,  "  patience,"  and 
with,  I  fear,  some  degree  of  internal  an- 
tagonism. 

Take,  again,  the  ordinary  incidents  of  a 
day*s  life  in  London.  Fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  cabs,  omnibuses,  vans,  private 
carriages,  etc.,  all  struggling,  the  horses 
pushing  the  earth  back  and  themselves 
forwards,  the  pedestrians  doing  the  same, 
but  the  horses  compulsorily  —  they  have 
not  as  yet  got  votes.  The  occupants  of 
the  cabs,  vans,  etc.,  are  supposed  to  act 
from  free  will,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
they  are  as  much  driven  as  the  horses. 
Insolvents  trying  to  renew  bills,  rich  men 
trying  to  save  what  they  have  got  by 
saving  half  an  hour  of  time.  Imagine,  if 
you  can,  the  friction  of  all  this,  and  add 
the  bargaining  in  shops,  the  mental  efforts 
in  counting-houses,  banks,  etc.,  and  road- 
repair,  now  a  permanent  and  continuous 
institution.  Take  our  railways  :  similar 
efforts  and  resistances ;  drivers,  signal- 
men, porters,  etc.,  and  the  force  emanating 
from  the  sun  millions  of  years  ago,  and 
locked  up  in  the  coal-fields,  as  Stephenson 


suggested,  now  employed  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  trains  and  to  make  them  pnsh 
the  earth  in  this  or  that  direction,  and 
themselves  along  its  surface.  Take  the 
daily  struggles  in  commerce,  law,  jMrofes- 
sions,  and  legislation,  and  sometimes  even 
in  science  and  literature.  Politics  I  can- 
not enter  upon  here,  but  must  leave  you  to 
judge  whether  there  is  not  some  degree  of 
antagonism  in  this  pursuit.  la  all  this 
there  is  plenty  of  useful  antagonism,  plentr 
of  useless  —  much  to  please  Ormiud  and 
much  to  delight  Ahriman  ;  but  of  the  two 
extremes,  over-work  or  stagnation,  the 
latter  would,  I  think,  do  Ahriman*s  work 
more  efficiently  than  the  former.  We  or 
peace  when  there  is  no  peace.  Would 
the  world,  however,  be  better  if  it  were 
otherwise?  Is  the  Nirvana  a  pleasing 
prospect  ?  Sleep,  though  not  without  its 
troubles  and  internal  antagonism,  is  cor 
nearest  approach  to  it,  but  we  shonld 
hardly  wish  to  be  alwavs  asleep. 

Shakespeare  not  only  knew 
about  gravitation,  but  he  also  knew 
thing  about  antagonism.     lie  says,  by  the 
mouth  of  Agamemnon,  — 

Sith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before 
Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  alBi« 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 
That  gav*t  surmised  shape. 

In  no  case  is  the  friction  of  life  sbova 
more  than  in  the  performance  of  **  duty," 
/.^.,  an  act  of  self-resistance,  a  word  vay 
commonly  used  ;  but  the  realization  of  it 
is  by  no  means  so  frequent.  Indeed,  fndl 
in  its  performance  so  yields  to  acepfidsa 
that  it  is  said  that  when  a  man  talks  of 
doing  his  duty,  he  is  meditating 
knavish  trick. 

The  words  eood  and  evil  are 

tive  ;  they  are  Tike  height  and  depth,  pM^ 
en t  and  offspring.  You  cannot,  as  far  tt 
I  can  see,  conceive  the  existence  of  tht 
one  without  involving  the  conception  of 
the  other.  In  their  common  acceptation 
they  represent  the  antagonism  bet 
what  is  agreeable  or  beneficial  and 
is  painful  or  injurious. 

An  old  anecdote  will  eive  ns  tbe 

of  good  and  evil  in  a  slenderly  ednoKd 
mind.  A  missionary  having  coosidcnd 
that  he  had  successfully  inculcated  good 
principles  in  the  mind  ot  a  previoasly  ■■• 
tutored  savage,  produced  him  for  enibi> 
tion  before  a  select  audience,  and  begM 
his  catechism  by  asking  him  Uie  nature  of 
good  and  evil.  "Evil,**  the  pupil  M* 
swered,  **is  when  other  man  takea  Bf 
wife.*'  *•  Right,'*  said  the  mUskMiary.  ••  wm 
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give  me  an  example  of  good."  The  answer 
was  :  '*  Good  is  when  me  takes  other  man's 
wife."  The  answer  was  not  exactly  what 
was  expected,  but  was  not  far  in  disac- 
cord with  modern  views  among  ourselves 
and  other  so-called  civilized  races.  I 
don't  mean  as  to  running  away  with  other 
men's  wives.  But  we  still  view  good  and 
evil  very  much  as  affecting  our  own  inter- 
ests. At  the  commencement  of  a  war 
each  of  the  opposing  parties  views  victory 
—  />.,  the  destruction  of  its  enemies  — 
as  good,  and  being  vanquished  as  evil. 
Congregations  pray  for  this.  Statesmen 
invoke  the  God  of  battles.  Those  among 
you  who  are  old  enough  will  call  to  mind 
the  Crimean  War.  Each  combatant  na- 
tion gives  thanks  for  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy,  each  side  possibly  believing 
that  they  respectively  are  in  the  right,  but 
in  reality  not  troubling  themselves  much 
about  that  minor  question.  We  (uncon- 
sciously perhaps)  "compound  for  sins  we 
are  inclined  to  by  damning  those  we  have 
no  mind  to."  So  in  the  daily  life  of  what 
is  called  peace.  The  stage-coach  proprie- 
tor rejoiced  when  he  hacfdriven  his  rival 
off  the  road,  railway  directors  and  share- 
holders now  do  the  same,  so  do  publicans, 
shopkeepers,  and  other  rivals.  We  are 
still  permeated  by  the  old  notion  of  good 
and  evil.  But  "antagonism,"  as  I  view 
it,  not  only  comprehends  the  relation  of 
good  and  evil,  but,  as  I  have  said,  pro- 
duces both,  and  is  as  necessary  to  good  as 
to  evil.  Without  it  there  would  be  neither 
good  nor  evil.  Judging  of  the  lives  of  our 
progenitors  from  what  we  see  of  the  pres- 
ent races  of  men  of  less  cerebral  develop- 
ment, we  may  characterize  them  as  having 
been  more  impulsive  than  ourselves,  and 
as  having  their  joys  and  sorrows  more 
quickly  alternated.  After  the  hunt  for 
food,  accompanied  by  privation  and  suf- 
fering, comes  the  feast  to  gorging.  Their 
main  evil  was  starvation,  their  good  re- 
pletion. Even  now  the  Esquimaux 
watches  a  seal-hole  in  the  bitter  cold  for 
hours  and  days,  and  his  compensation  is 
the  spearing  and  eating  the  seal.  The 
good  is  resultant  upon  and  in  the  long 
run  I  suppose  equivalent  to  the  evil. 
These  men  look  not  back  into  the  past,  and 
forward  into  the  future,  as  we  do.  Wc,  by 
extending  our  thought  over  a  wider  area, 
are  led  to  more  continuing  sacrifices,  and 
aim  at  more  lasting  enjoyment  in  the  re- 
sult. The  child  suffers  at  school  in  order 
that  his  future  life  may  be  more  prosper- 
ous. The  man  spends  the  best  part  of 
his  life  in  arduous  toil,  physical  or  mental, 
in  order  that  he  may  not  want  in  his  later 
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years,  or  that  his  family  may  reap  the 
benefit  of  his  labor.  Further  seeing  men 
spend  their  whole  lives  on  work  little  re- 
munerative that  succeeding  generations 
may  be  benefited.  The  prudent  man 
transmits  health  and  wealth  to  his  de- 
scendants, the  improvident  man  poverty 
or  gout.  One  main  element  of  what  we 
call  civilization  is  the  capability  of  looking 
further  back  into  the  past,  and  further  for- 
ward into  the  future ;  but,  though  meas- 
ured on  a  different  scale,  the  average  an- 
tagonism and  approximate  equivalence 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  same. 

Can  we  suppose  a  state  of  things  either 
in  the  inorganic  or  the  organic  world 
which,  consistently  with  our  experience 
or  any  deduction  arawn  from  it,  would  be 
without  antagonism?  In  the  inorganic 
world  it  would  be  the  absence  of  all  move- 
ment, or,  what  practically  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  movement  of  everything  in 
the  same  direction,  and  the  same  relative 
velocity  ;  for,  as  movement  is  only  known 
to  us  by  relation,  movement  where  nothing 
is  stationary  or  moving  in  a  different  di- 
rection or  with  a  dififerent  velocity  would 
be  unrecognizable. 

So  in  the  organic  but  non-sentient 
world,  if  there  were  no  struggle,  no  ab- 
sorption of  food,  no  growth,  nothing  to 
overcome,  there  would  be  nothing  to  call 
life.  If,  again,  in  the  sentient  world  there 
were  no  appetites,  no  hopes  —  for  both 
these  involve  discontent  —  no  fear,  no 
good  or  bad,  what  would  life  be  ?  if  fully 
carried  out,  is  not  a  life  without  antago- 
nism no  life  at  all,  a  barren  metaphysical 
conception  of  existence  —  or  rather  alleged 
conception,  for  we  cannot  present  to  the 
mind  the  form  of  such  conception. 

In  the  most  ordinary  actions,  such  as 
are  necessery  to  sustain  existence,  we 
find,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  a  strug- 
gle more  or  less  intense,  but  we  also  find 
a  reciprocal  interdependence  of  effort  and  . 
result.  The  graminivorous  animal  is  dur- 
ing his  waking  hours  always  at  work,  al- 
ways making  a  small  but  continuous 
effort,  selecting  his  pastures,  cropping 
vegetables,  avoiding  enemies,  etc.  The 
carnivora  suffer  more  in  their  normal  ex- 
istence ;  their  hunger  is  greater,  and  their 
physical  exertion  when  ihey  are  driven  by 
hunger  to  make  efforts  to  obtain  food  is 
more  violent  than  with  the  herbivora,  if 
they  capture  their  prey  by  speed  or  battle, 
or  their  mental  efforts  are  greater  if  they 
capture  it  by  craft.  But  then  their  grati- 
fication is  also  more  intense,  and  thus 
there  is  a  sort  of  rough  equation  between 
their  pain  and  their  pleasure;  the  more 
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sustained  the  labor  the  more  permanent  is 
the  grat it! cation. 

As,  with  food  or  exercise,  deficiency  is 
as  injurious  in  one  as  is  excess  in  another 
direction,  so,  as  affecting  the  mind  of 
communities,  as  I  have  stated  it  to  be  with 
individuals,  the  effect  of  a  life  of  case  and 
too  much  repose  is  as  much  to  be  avoided 
as  a  life  of  unremitting  toil.  The  Pitcairn 
islanders,  who  managed  in  some  way  to 
adapt  their  wants  to  their  supply  and  to 
avoid  undue  increase  of  population,  are 
said  never  to  have  reached  old  age.  In 
consequence  of  the  uneventful,  unexcited 
lives  they  led,  they  died  of  inaction,  not 
from  deficiency  of  food  or  shelter,  but  of 
excitement.  They  should  have  migrated 
to  England !  They  died  as  hares  do  when 
their  ears  are  stuffed  with  cotton,  />.,  from 
want  of  anxiety.  We  have  hope  in  our 
suffering,  and  in  the  mid-gush  of  our 
pleasures  something  bitter  surges  up. 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not ; 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  arc  those  which  tell  of 
saddest  thought. 

The  question  may  possibly  occur  to  you, 
Have  we  more  or  less  antagonism  now 
than  in  former  times  ?  We  certainly  have 
more  complexity,  more  differentiation,  in 
our  mental  characteristics,  and  probably 
in  our  physical,  so  far  as  the  structure  of 
the  brain  is  concerned;  but  is  there  less 
antagonism  ?  With  greater  complexity 
come  increased  wants,  more  continuous 
cares.  Higher  cerebral  development  is 
accompanied  with  greater  nervous  irrita- 
bility, with  greater  social  intricacies  —  we 
have  more  frequent  petty  annoyances,  and 
thev  affect  us  more.  With  all  our  so- 
called  social  improvements,  is  there  not 
the  same  strugujle  between  crime  and  its 
repression  ?  If  we  have  no  longer  high- 
way robberies,  how  many  more  cases  of 
fraud  exist,  most  of  it  not  touched  by  our 
criminal  laws  ?  As  to  litigation  I  ani  per- 
haps not  an  impartial  judge,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  law  were  as  che;ip  as  is  de- 
sired, every  next-door  neighbor  would  be 
in  litigation.  It  would  seem  as  if  social 
order  had  never  more  than  the  turn  of  the 
scale  which  is  necessary  to  social  exist- 
ence in  its  favor  when  contrasted  with  the 
disorganizing  forces.  Without  that  there 
would  be  perpetual  insurrections  and  an- 
archy. But  though  antagonism  takes  a 
different  form  it  is  still  there.  Are  wars 
more  regulated  by  justice  than  of  yore? 
I   venture   to  doubt  it,  though  probably 
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many  may  disagree  with  me.  Natioml 
self-interest  or  self-aggrandisement  is*  I 
think,  the  predominant  factor,  and  is  fre- 
quently admittedly  so.  I  also  doubt  if  the 
old  maxim  *'  If  you  wish  for  peace,  prepare 
for  war,^'  is  of  much  value.  Large  arma- 
ments and  improvements  in  the  means  of 
destruction  (whose  inventors  are  more 
thought  of  than  the  discovers  of  natural 
truths)  are  as  frequently  the  cause  of  war 
as  of  i  ts  prevention.  Are  wars  less  sangui- 
nary with  one-hundred-ton  guns  than  with 
bows  and  arrows?  I  cannot  enter  into 
statistics  on  this  subject,  but  a  sensibk 
writer  who  has,  viz.,  Mr.  Finlaison*  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  wars  ceased  now  as 
anciently,  not  in  the  ratio  of  the  improve- 
ments in  killing  implements,  but  from 
exhaustion  of  men  or  means.  Wars  un- 
doubtedly occur  at  more  distant  intenndii 
or  the  human  race  would  become  extinct 
Probably  the  largely  increased  competitioa 
supplies  their  place;  we  fight  commer- 
cially more  and  militarily  Ics^.  It  is  a  sad 
reflection  that  man  is  almost  the  oaly 
animal  that  fights,  not  for  food  or  means 
of  life  or  of  perpetuating  its  race,  but  from 
motives  of  the  merest  vanity,  ambition, or 
passion.  War  is,  however,  not  wholly 
evil.  It  develops  noble  qualities  ^Gour- 
age,  endurance,  self-sacrifice,  friendships 
etc.,  —  and  tends  to  get  rid  of  the  sil^ 
incumbrances  of  fashion  and  ostentation. 
But  do  the  much-bepraised  inventions  of 
peace  bring  less  antagonism?  Consider 
the  enormous  labor  and  waste  of  time  dne 
to  competition  in  the  advertising  system 
alone.  Paper-making,  type-founding,  pria^ 
in^,  pasting,  posting,  or  otherwise  circ^ 
lating,  sandwich  men,  etc.,  all  at  work  for 
purposes  which  I  venture  to  think  are  ia 
great  part  useless ;  and  those  who  mi^ 
add  to  the  pf-oductivcuess  of  the  earth,  or 
to  the  enriching  our  knowledge,  are  he1|h 
ing  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  black  ooa» 
try,  and  wasting  their  time  in  intercoled 
self-laudation.  And  the  consumer  paya 
the  costs.  **  Buy  my  clothing,  which  ml 
never  wear  out.'  **  Become  a  shareboldef 
in  our  Company,  which  will  pay  cenL  per 
cent.''    **Take  my  pills  which  will  cart 


all  diseases,"  etc.  These  eulogies 
from  those  highly  impartial  persons  die 
advertisers,  all  promising  golden  reward^ 
but,  as  with  the  alchemists,  on  conditios 
that  gold  be  paid  in  advance  for  thdr 
wares ;  and  the  silly  portion  of  the  pnbHQ 
no  small  body,  takes  them  at  their  word. 
Though  you  may  not  fully  a^;ree  Id  ^ 
my  anathema  of  the  advertismg  ■Jfilefl^ 
and  though  there  may  be  some  smaU  mu^ 
icum  of  good  in  it,  I  think  yon  will 
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that  it  afTords  a  notable  illustration  of 
antagonism.  If  I  were  a  younger  man,  I 
think  I  should  go  to  Kamtchatka  to  avoid 
the  penny  post ;  possibly  I  should  not  be 
satisfied  when  I  got  there.  Civilization 
begins  by  supplying  wants,  and  ends  by 
creating  them,  and  each  supply  for  the 
newly  created  want  begets  other  wants, 
and  so  on  toties  quoties. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  by  its  present 
progress,  mankind  seems  tending  to  an 
automatic  state.  The  requirements  of 
each  day  are  becoming  so  numerous  as  to 
occupy  the  greater  portion  of  that  day; 
and  when  telegrams,  telephones,  electro- 
motion,  and  numerous  other  innovations 
which  will  probably  follow  these,  reach 
their  full  development,  no  time  will  be  left 
for  thought,  repose,  or  any  spontaneous 
individual  action.  In  this  mechanical  state 
of  existence,  in  times  of  peace,  extremes 
of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  good  and  evil,  will 
become  more  rare,  and  the  necessary  uni- 
formity of  life  will  reduce  passion  and 
feeling  to  continuous  petty  friction.  The 
converse  of  the  existence  contemplated 
by  the  stoics  will  be  attained,  and,  instead 
of  a  life  of  calm  contemplation,  our  suc- 
cessors will  have  a  life  of  objectless  activ- 
ity. The  end  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
means.  It  will  be  all  pursuit  and  no 
attainment.  Is  there  a  juste  milieu^  a 
point  at  which  the  superfluous  commoda 
vita  will  cease  }  None  probably  would 
agree  at  where  that  point  should  be  fixed, 
and  the  future  alone  can  show  whether 
the  human  race  will  emancipate  itself  from 
being,  like  Frankenstein,  the  slave  of  the 
monster  it  has  created.  In  the  cases  I 
have  given  as  illustrations  —  and  many 
more  might  be  adduced  —  the  evil  result- 
ing from  apparently  beneficial  changes  is 
not  a  mere  accident;  it  is  as  necessary  a 
consequence  as  reaction  is  a  consequence 
of  action.  In  the  struggle  for  existence 
or  supremacy,  inevitable  in  all  social 
growths,  the  invention,  enactment,  etc., 
intended  to  remedy  an  assumed  evil  will 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  those  for  whom 
it  is  not  intended  ;  the  real  grievance  will 
be  exaggerated  by  those  having  an  interest 
in  trading  on  it,  and  the  remedy  itself  will 
have  collateral  results  not  contemplated 
by  those  who  introduce  the  change.  I 
could  give  many  instances  of  this  by  my 
own  experience  as  an  advocate  and  judge, 
but  this  would  lead  me  away  from  my 
subject.  Evils,  indeed,  result  from  the 
very  change  of  habit  induced  by  the 
alleged  improvement.  The  carriage  which 
saves  fatigue  induces  listlessness,  and 
lends  to  prevent  healthy  exercise.     The 
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knife  and  fork  .save  the  labor  of  mastica- 
tion, but  by  their  use  there  is  not  the 
same  stimulus  to  the  salivary  glands,  not 
the  full  healthy  amount  of  secretion, 
whereby  digestion  suffers ;  there  is  not 
the  same  exercise  of  the  teeth  whereby 
they  are  strengthened  and  uniformly  worn, 
as  we  see  in  ancient  skulls.  It  seems  not 
improbable  that  their  premature  decay  in 
civilized  nations  is  due  to  the  want  of 
their  normal  exercise  by  the  substitution 
of  the  knife  and  fork  and  stew-pan.  Ac- 
cording to  the  evolution  theory,  our  organs 
have  grown  into  what  they  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  by  long  u.se,  and  the  remission  of 
this  tends  to  irregular  development,  or 
atrophy.  Every  artificial  appliance  ren- 
ders nugatory  some  pre-existing  mode  of 
action,  either  voluntary  or  involuntary; 
and  as  the  parts  of  the  whole  organism 
have  become  correlated,  each  part  being 
modified  by  the  functions  and  actions  of 
the  others,  every  part  suffers  more  or  less 
when  the  mode  of  action  of  any  one  part 
is  changed.  So  with  the  social  structure, 
the  same  correlation  of  its  constituent 
parts  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  its 
growth,  and  the  change  of  one  part  affects 
the  well-being  of  other  parts.  All  change, 
to  be  healthy,  must  be  extremely  slow,  tlie 
defect  struggling  with  the  remedy  through 
countless  but  inSnitesimally  minute  grada- 
tions. 

Lastly,  do  the  forms  of  government  give 
us  any  firm  ground  to  rest  upon  as  to  tnere 
being  less  undue  antagonism  in  one  than 
in  another  form  ?  Whether  it  is  better  to 
run  a  risk  of,  say,  one  chance  in  a  thou- 
sand or  more  of  being  decapitated  unjustly 
by  a  despot,  or  to  have  what  one  may  eat 
or  drink,  or  whom  one  may  marry,  decided 
by  a  majority  of  parish  voters,  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  opinions  may  differ,  but 
there  is  abundant  antagonism  in  either 
case. 

Communism,  the  dream  of  enthusiasts, 
offers  little  prospect  of  ease.  It  involves 
an  unstable  equilibrium,  />.,  it  consists  of 
a  chain  of  connection  where  a  defect  in 
one  link  can  destroy  the  working  of  the 
whole  system,  and  why  the  executive  in 
that  system  should  be  more  perfect  than 
in  others  I  never  have  been  able  to  see. 
Antagonism,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to 
stability.  Each  man  working  for  his  own 
interests  helps  to  supply  the  wants  of 
others,  thus  ministering  to  public  conven- 
ience and  order,  and  if  one  or  more  fail 
the  general  weal  is  not  imperilled. 

You  may  ask.  Why  this  universal  antag- 
onism? My  answer  is,  I  don^t  know: 
science  deals  only  with  the  how,  not  with 
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the  why.  Why  does  matter  gravitate  to 
other  matter,  with  a  force  Inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  ?  Wliy  does  oxygen 
unite  with  hydrogen?  All  I  can  say  is 
that  antagonism  is,  to  my  mind,  universal, 
and  will,  1  believe,  some  day  be  considered 
as  much  a  law  as  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. If  matter  is,  as  we  believe,  every- 
where, even  in  the  interplanetary  spaces, 
and  if  it  attracts  and  moves  other  matter, 
which  it  apparently  must  do,  there  must 
be  friction  or  antagonism  of  some  kind. 
So  with  organized  beings,  nature  only 
recognizes  the  right,  or  rather  the  power, 
of  the  strongest.  If  twenty  men  be 
wrecked  on  a  secluded  island  which  will 
only  support  ten,  which  ten  have  a  right 
to  the  produce  of  the  island  ?  Nature 
gives  no  voice,  and  the  strongest  take  it. 
You  may  further  ask  me,  Cuibonof  what 
is  the  use  of  this  disquisition  ?  I  should 
answer,  if  the  views  be  true,  it  is  always 
useful  to  know  the  truth.  The  greatest 
discoveries  have  appeared  useless  at  the 
time.  Kepler's  discovery  of  the  relations 
of  the  planetary  movements  appeared  of 
no  use  at  the  time  ;  no  one  would  now 
pronounce  it  useless.  I  can,  however,  see 
much  probable  utility  in  the  doctrine  I 
have  advocated.  The  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  antagonism,  and  that  without 
it  there  would  be  no  light,  heat,  electricitv, 
or  life,  may  teach  us  (assuming  free  will) 
to  measure  effort  by  the  probable  result 
and  to  estimate  the  degree  of  probability. 
It  may  teach  us  not  to  waste  our  powers 
on  fruitless  objects,  but  to  utilize  and  reg- 
ulate this  necessity  of  existence, — for,  if 
my  views  are  correct,  too  much  or  too 
little  is  bad,  and  a  due  proportion  is  good 
(like  many  other  useful  things,  it  is  best 
in  moderation),  —  to  accept  it  rather  as  a 
boon  than  a  bane,  and  to  know  that  we 
cannot  do  good  without  effort,  that  is, 
without  some  suffering. 

I  have  spoken  of  antagonism  as  pervad- 
ing the  universe.  Is  there,  you  may  ask, 
any  limit  in  point  of  time  or  space  to 
force?  If  there  be  so,  there  must  be  a 
limit  to  antagonism.  It  is  said  that  heat 
tends  to  dissipate  itself,  and  all  things 
necessarily  to  acquire  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture. This  would  in  time  tend  practically, 
though  not  absolutelv,  to  the  annihilation 
of  force  and  to  universal  death ;  but  if 
there  be  evidence  of  this  in  our  solar  sys- 
tem and  what  we  know  of  some  parts  of 
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a  temperature  so  low  that  at  it  matter 
could  not  exist  in  a  gaseous  form;  but 
passing  over  gases  and  liquids,  if  matter 
becomes  solid  by  loss  of  heat«  such  solid 
matter  would  coalesce,  masses  would  be 
formed,  these  would  gravitate  to  eadi 
other,  and  come  into  collisioD.  It  would 
be  the  nebular  hypothesis  over  agaio. 
Condensation  and  collisions  would  agaia 
generate  heat ;  and  so  on  ad  infiniiumn 

Collisions  in  the  visible  universe  are 
probably  more  frequent  than  is  usuaUf 
supposed.  New  nebulae  appear  iriiere 
there  were  none  before,  as  recently  in  the 
constellation  of  Andromeda.  Mr.  Loi^ 
yer,  as  I  have  said,  considers  that  thejiit 
constant  in  the  nebulae;  and  if  there  be 
such  a  number  of  meteorites  as  are  stated 
to  fall  daily  into  the  atmosphere  of  this 
insignificant  planet,  what  numbers  mast 
there  be  in  the  universe  ?  There  roast  be 
a  sort  of  fog  of  meteorites,  and  this  may 
account,  coupled  with  possibly  some  dis- 
sipation of  light  or  change  of  it  into  other 
forces,  for  the  smaller  degree  of  light  thaa 
would  be  expected  if  the  universe  of  stel> 
lar  bodies  were  infinite.  For  if  so,  and  the 
stars  are  assumed  to  be  of  an  equal  averue 
brightness,  then  were  there  no  loss  orot 
struction,  as  light  decreases  as  the  sqnac 
of  the  distance  and  stars  increase  in  the 
same  ratio,  the  night  would  be  as  brighdf 
illuminated  as  the  day.  We  are  tola  thtt 
there  are  stars  of  different  ages  —  iia>> 
cent,  adolescent,  mature,  decaying,  aid 
dying ;  and  when  some  of  them,  lilce  aa* 
tions  at  war,  are  broken  up  by  coUiska 
into  fragments  or  resolved  into  vapor,  the 
particles  fight  as  individuals  do,  and  like 
tiiem  end  by  coalescing  and  forming  nev 
suns  and  planets.  As  the  comparatifcif 
few  people  who  die  in  London  to-night de 
not  affect  us  here,  so  in  the  visibw  hh 
verse  one  sun  or  planet  in  a  billioa  or 
more  may  die  every  century  and  not  be 
missed,  while  another  is  being  slowly  bom 
out  of  a  nebula.  Thus  worlds  may  be 
regenerated  by  antagonism  witboat  M^ 
ing  for  the  time  more  effect  upoa  At 
kosmos  than  the  people  now  dying  it 
London  have  upon  us.  I  do  not 
to  say  that  these  collisions  are  in 
selves  sufficient  to  renew  solar  life; 
may  give  us  more  informatiooi 
may  be  other  modes  of  regeneratioa  ir 
renewed  activity  of  the  dissipated  favo^ 
and  some  of  a  molecular  character.   Tbe 


the  universe,  which  probably  is  but  little,    conversion  of  heat  into  atomic  force  b0 
is  there  no  conceivable  means  of  reaction  !  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Crookes.    I  |l* 
or  rcgenL-ration  of  active  lieat?    There  is  i  no  opinion  on  that,  but  I  humblvveaOtfK 
some  evidence  of  a  probable  zero  of  tem-    to  doubt  the  mortality  of  the  univeno. 
perature  for  gases  as  we  know  them,  />.,  i      Again,  is  the  universe  limited?  aidf 
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so,  by  what  ?  Not,  I  presume,  by  a  stone 
wall ;  or  if  so,  where  does  the  wall  end  ? 
Is  space  limited,  and  how?  If  space  be 
unlimited  and  the  universe  of  suns,  plan- 
ets, etc.,  limited,  then  the  visible  universe 
becomes  a  luminous  speck  in  an  infinity 
of  dark  vacuous  space,  and  the  gases,  or 
at  all  events  the  so-called  ether,  unless 
limited  in  elasticity,  would  expand  into  this 
vacuum  —  a  limited  quantity  of  ether  into 
an  infinite  vacuum  !  If  the  universe  of 
matter  be  unlimited  in  space,  then  the 
cooling  down  may  be  unlimited  in  time. 
But  these  are  perhaps  fruitless  specula- 
tions. We  cannot  comprehend  infinity, 
neither  can  we  conceive  a  limitation  to  it, 
I  must  once  more  quote  Shakespeare,  and 
say  in  his  words,  **  It  is  past  the  infinite 
of  thought."  But  whatever  be  the  case 
with  some  stars  and  planets,  I  cannot 
bringr  myself  to  believe  in  a  dead  uni- 
verse  surrounded  bv  a  dark  ocean  of  frozen 
ether. 

Most  of  you  have  read  "  Wonderland," 
and  may  recollect  that  after  the  duchess 
has  uttered  some  ponderous  and  enigmat- 
ical apophthegms,  Alice  says,  **0h!" 
**  Ah,"  says  the  duchess,  **  I  could  say  a 
good  deal  more  if  I  chose."  So  could  I  ; 
but  my  relentless  antagonist  opposite  (the 
clock)  warns  me,  and  I  will  only  add  one 
more  word,  which  you  will  be  glad  to  hear, 
and  that  word  is  —  Finis. 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
MR.   SANDFORD. 

IV. 

Mr.  Sandford  knew  nothing  till  he 
found  himself  in  the  Regent's  Park,  not 
far  from  his  house.  He  had  pas.sed 
through  the  crowds  in  the  street  with  his 
life  and  thoughts  suspended,  feeling  that 
to  think  was  impossible,  seeing  only  be- 
fore him  the  line  of  the  three  pictures 
standing  against  the  wall.  They  seemed 
to  accompany  him  on  his  way,  showing 
against  the  front  of  the  houses  wherever 
he  turned  his  eyes.  Three  picture.s, 
painted  cheerfully,  without  a  premonition, 
or  any  sense  of  failure,  or  a  moment's  fear 
that  they  would  ever  stand  with  their  faces 
against  a  dealer's  wall.  One  of  them  had 
been  a  great  favorite  with  his  wife.  The 
youngest  girl  —  little  Mary  —  had  sat  for 
one  of  the  figures,  and  Mrs.  Sandford  had 
not  wished  to  let  it  go.  "  I  wish  we  could 
afford  to  keep  this,"  she  said;  "it  is  like 
selling  our  own  flesh  and  blood."  But 
most  painters    have   to   accustom   them- 
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selves  to  that  small  trouble,  and  even  she 
had  laughed  at  herself.  And  now  to  think 
that  it  had  never  been^  sold  at  all  — that  it 
was  unsalable  —  oh.  Heaven!  The  sense 
of  a  dreadful  humiliation,  far  more  than 
was  reasonable,  filled  the  painter's  mind. 
The  man  whom  he  had  always  liked,  but 
partly  despised — Daniells,  who  was  as 
ignorant  as  a  pig,  who  knew  a  picture  in- 
deed when  he  saw  it,  but  had  not  a  notion 
why  he  liked  it,  nor  could  render  a  reason 
or  tell  how  he  knew  one  to  be  bad  or  an- 
other good  — that  he  should  be  losing  by 
his  kindness,  should  be  out  of  pocket, 
burdened  by  three  "  Sandfords  "  with  their 
faces  against  the  wall !  Mr.  Sandford *s 
gentle  contempt  came  back  upon  him  with 
a  shock  of  humiliation  and  shame.  To 
sneer  at  a  man  who  had  suffered  by  him, 
who  had  given  money  for  his  unsalable 
work  —  a  man  who  had  thus  shown  him- 
self a  better  man  than  he ;  for  Daniells 
had  never  said  a  word,  probablv  never 
would  have  said  a  word,  listenea  to  the 
painter's  calm  assumptions  and  taken  no 
notice,  having  it  in  his  power  all  the  time 
to  shame  him!  Nay,  he  had  done  even 
more  than  this  —  he  had  brought  his  own 
customer  out  of  his  way,  in  pity  and  friend- 
ship, to  buy  that "  Black  Prince,"  no  doubt 
equally  unsalable,  though  —  Heaven  help 
the  poor  painter!  —  he  had  not  found  it 
out.  The  pang  of  this  humiliation,  rain* 
gled  with  tingling  shame  and  a  pain- 
ful gratitude  and  admiration,  quivered 
through  and  through  him,  penetrating  the 
dark  dismay  and  pain  of  his  suspended 
thoughts. 

He  came  to  notice  everything  better 
when  he  got  into  the  park.  The  August 
afternoon  was  softening  every  moment 
into  the  deeper  sweetness  of  the  evening. 
He  avoided  instinctively  the  frequented 
parts,  where  the  children  were  playing  and 
people  walking  about,  and  made  a  long 
circuit  round  the  outskirts  of  the  park, 
where  only  a  rare  passenger  was  to  be  met 
with  now  and  then.  The  air  was  sweet, 
though  it  was  the  air  of  town.  The  leaves 
were  fluttering  in  a  light  breeze,  the  birds 
singing  their  evening  songs,  thrushes  re- 
peating a  hundred  questions,  blackbirds 
unconditional,  piping  loud  and  clear,  al- 
most as  good  as  nightingales.  He  was  a 
man  who  was  not  hard  to  please,  and  even 
Regent's  Park  delighted  him  on  a  summer 
evening.  He  felt  it  even  now,  notwith- 
standing the  shadow  that  was  over  him. 
Never,  up  to  this  time,  had  care  hung  so 
heavy  on  Mr.  Sandford  but  that  he  could 
escape  from  it  by  help  of  the  artist  eye, 
ever  ready  to  seize  a  passing  effect,  or  by 
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the  gentle  heart  which  was  full  of  sympa- 
thy with  every  human  emotion  or  even 
whim  of  passing  fancy.  His  heart  was 
unaccustomed  to  anything  tragical.  It 
tried  even  now  to  beguile  him  and  escape  ; 
to  withdraw  his  attention  to  the  long, 
streaming,  level  rays  of  the  sinking  sun; 
to  get  him  out  of  himself  to  the  aid  of  the 
child  who  had  broken  his  toy  and  was  cry- 
ing with  such  passion — far  more  than  a 
man  can  show  for  losses  the  most  terrible 
—  by  the  side  of  the  road.  And  these 
expedients  answered  for  the  moment. 
But  what  had  befallen  him  now  was  not 
to  be  eluded  as  other  troubles  had  been. 
He  could  not  escape  from  it.  The  most 
ingenious  imagination  could  not  lessen  it 
by  turning  it  over  and  over.  Behind  the 
sunset  rays  a  strange  vision  of  the  unsold 
pictures  came  out  into  the  very  sky. 
They  shaped  themselves  behind  the  child, 
whom  it  was  so  easy  to  pacify  with  a  shil- 
ling, against  the  dark  palings.  Three  — 
which  was  one  of  the  complete  numbers, 
as  if  to  prove  the  fulness  of  the  disaster  — 
three  pictures  unsold  in  Daniells's  inner 
room,  and  not  a  commission  in  hand,  noth- 
ing wanted  from  him,  no  one  to  buy.  Af- 
ter thus  trying  every  device  to  escape,  his 
heart  grew  low  and  faint  within  him,  giv- 
ing up  the  conflict;  he  felt  a  dull  buzzing 
in  his  ears,  and  a  dull  throbbing  in  his 
breast. 

But  thinking  was  not  so  easy  a  matter 
as  it  seemed.  Think  it  over?  How  was 
he  to  think  it  over.^  If  it  were  possible  to 
imagine  the  case  of  a  man  who,  walking 
serenely  over  a  wide  and  peaceful  country, 
suddenly,  with  the  softest,  scarcely  aucfi- 
blc,  roll  of  the  pebbles  under  his  feet,  sees 
the  earth  yawn  before  him  and  finds  him- 
self on  the  brink  of  a  fearful  precipice, 
that  would  have  been  like  his  case ;  but 
not  so  bad  as  his  case,  for  the  man  would 
have  it  in  his  power  to  draw  back,  to  re- 
tire to  the  peaceful  fields  behind ;  whereas, 
to  Mr.  Sandtord,  there  were  no  peaceful 
fields,  but  a  gulf  all  round  that  one  spot  of 
undermined  earth  on  which  he  stood. 
Presently  he  found  himself  at  his  own 
door,  very  tired  and  a  little  dazed  in  mind, 
thinking  of  that  precipice,  of  nothing  more 
distinct.  The  house  stood  very  solid, 
very  tranquil,  its  red  roof  all  illumined 
with  the  last  level  line  of  the  sun,  the  gar- 
den stretching  into  shady  corners  under 
the  trees,  the  flower-beds  blazing  in  lavish 
colors,  the  little  lawn  all  burnt  bare  by  the 
ardent  sun  and  worn  with  the  feet  of  the 
tennis-players;  all  so  peaceful,  certain, 
secure  —  an    old-established    home    with 
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deep  foundations  dug,  and  the  assured, 
immovable  look  of  household  tranquillity 
and  peace.  If  the  walls  bad  been  totter- 
ing, the  garden  relapsing  into  weeds  and 
wildness,  he  would  not  have  been  surprised 

—  that  would  have  been  suitable  to  his 
circumstances.  The  thing  unsuitable  was 
to  come  back  to  that  trim  order  and  weU- 
being,  to  that  modest  wealth  and  comfort 
and  beauty,  and  to  know  that  all  this  too, 
like  himself,  was  on  the  edge  of  the  prec- 
ipice. Tired  as  he  was,  he  went  rouad 
the  garden  before  he  went  in,  and  ^zed 
wistfully  at  the  pleasant  dwelling  with  its 
open  windows,  wondering,  when  the  next 
shock  of  the  earthquake  camey  whether  it 
would  all  fall  to  pieces  like  a  house  of 
cards,  and  everybody  become  aware  that 
the  earth  was  rent  and  a  ereat  chasm 
yawning  before  the  peaceful  door. 

He  never  seemed  to  have  realized,  be- 
fore now,  how  full  of  modest  luxury  and 
exquisite  comfort  that  house  was.  U  was 
not  yet  covered  up  and  dismantled,  thoi^ 
the  fingers  of  the  maidservants  had  heen 
itching  to  get  at  that  delightful  task  since 
ever  **  the  nimily  **  left.  All  was  empty  and 
still,  but  all  in  good  order;  no  false  pre- 
tension or  show,  everything  temperate  and 
well  chosen ;  rich,  soft  carpets  in  whick 
the  foot  sank,  curtains  hanging  in  grace- 
ful folds,  the  cosiest  chairs,  Italian  cabi- 
nets, Venice  glass,  pictures,  not  only  of 
his  own  but  of  many  contemporary  artists 

—  a  delightful  interior,  without  a  bait 
corner  or  vacant  spot  anywhere.  He  west 
over  it  with  a  sort  of  despairing  pleasure 
and  admiration,  his  head  aching  and  giddy, 
with  a  sense  that  at  any  moment  the  nest 
shock  might  come,  and  all  collapse  like 
the  shadows  of  a  dream.  Presently  be 
was  served  with  his  dinner,  which  be  coold 
not  eat,  in  the  cool  dintn^-room,  with  a 
large  window  opening  to  the  garden  and 
the  sweet  air  breathing  about  him  as  be 
sat  down  at  the  vacant  table.  What  a 
mockery  of  all  certitude  and  safety  it  wast 

—  for  nothing  could  seem  more  firmly  c»* 
tablished,  more  solid  and  secure.  U  he 
had  been  a  prince  of  the  blood  he  mkht 
have  had  a  more  splendid  dwelling.  Cot 
no  more  comfort,  more  pleasantness.  Al 
that  a  sober  mind  could  desire  was  there 

—  the  utmost  refinement  of  comfort,  beau- 
tiful things  all  around,  every  color  salh 
dued  into  perfection,  no  noise  or  anythim 
to  break  the  spell.  He  was  glad  that  the 
others  were  absent  —  it  was  the  onlyalk- 
viation  to  the  dismay  within  him.  Thert 
would  have  been  questions  as  to  whiK 
was  the  matter  —  "Are  you  ill,  Edward?* 
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"What  is  wrong  with  papa?"  and  other 
such  questions  which  he  could  not  have 
borne. 

Afterwards  he  went  into  the  studio. 
The  first  thing  that  caught  his  eye  was 
the  glow  of  that  piece  of  drapery  which  he 
liad  painted  under  the  keen  stimulant  of 
the  first  warning.  It  had  been  a  stimu- 
lant then,  and  he  was  startled  by  the 
splendor  of  the  color  he  had  put  into  that 
piece  of  stuff  —  the  roundness  of  it,  the 
clear  transparence  of  the  shadows.  It 
stood  out  upon  the  picture  like  something 
by  another  hand,  painted  in  another  age. 
Had  he  done  that  only  a  few  hours  ago  — 
he  with  the  same  brushes  which  had  pro- 
duced the  rest  of  the  picture  which  looked 
so  pale  and  insignificant  beside  it?  how 
had  he  done  it?  It  made  all  the  rest  of 
the  picture  fade.  He  recogni^^ed  in  a  mo- 
ment the  jogtrot,  the  ordinary  course  of 
life,  and  against  it  the  flush  of  the  sudden 
inspiration,  tlie  stronger  handling,  the 
glory  and  glow  of  the  color.  He  had 
never  done  anything  better  in  his  life;  he 
whose  pictures  were  drugs  in  the  market, 
who  had  not  a  commission  to  look  forward 
to.  He  stood  and  looked  at  it  tor  a  long 
time,  growing  sadder  and  sadder.  He 
was  not  a  man  who  had  failed,  and  who 
could  rail  against  the  world;  he  was  a 
man  who  had  succeeded  ;  not  a  painter  in 
England  but  would  laugh  out  if  any  one 
said  that  Sandford  had  been  a  failure. 
Why,  who  had  been  successful  if  he  had 
not.^  they  would  have  said.  He  had  not 
a  word  to  say  against  fate.  Nobody  was 
to  blame,  not  even  himself,  seeing  that 
now,  in  the  midst  of  all,  he  could  still 
paint  like  that.  He  knew  the  value  of  that 
as  well  as  any  man  could  know  it.  He 
could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  it  because  he 
himself  had  done  it.  If  he  saw  such  a  bit 
of  painting  in  a  young  fellow's  picture  he 
would  sjy,  *'\VeJl  done;"  he  would  say, 
**  Paint  like  that,  and  you  have  your  for- 
tune in  your  own  hand."  Ah,  but  he  was 
himself  no  longer  a  young  fellow!  Suc- 
cess was  not  before  him  ;  he  had  grasped 
her,  held  her,  and  now  it  seemed  his  day 
was  past. 

It  is  never  cheerful  to  have  to  allow 
that  your  day  is  past.  But  there  are  cir- 
cumstances which  make  it  less  difficult. 
Sometimes  a  man  accepts  gracefully 
enough  that  message  of  dismissal.  Then 
he  will  retire  with  a  certain  dignity,  en- 
joying the  case  which  he  has  purchased 
with  his  hard  work,  and  looking  on  hence- 
forward at  the  struggle  of  the  others,  not 
sorry,  perhaps,  or  at  least  saying  to  the 
world  that  he  is  not  sorry,  to  be  out  of  that  | 
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conflict.    Mr.  Sandford  said  to  himself 
that  in  other  circumstances  he  might  have 
been   capable  of  that ;    might  have   laid 
aside  his  pencil,  occupied  himself  with 
guiding  the   younger,   helping    the    less 
strong,  standing  umpire,  perjiaps,  in  the 
strife,  giving  place   to  those  who  repre- 
sented the  future,  and  whose  day  was  but 
beginning.     Such   a  retirement   must  al- 
ways seem  a  fit  and  seemly  thing ;  but  not 
now;  not  in  what  he  felt  was  but  the  ful- 
ness of  his  career;  not,  above  all  —  and 
this  gave  the  sting  to  all  —  not  while  he 
was  still  depending  upon  his  profession 
for  his  daily  bread.     His  daily  bread,  and 
what  was  worse  than  that  the  daily  bread 
of  those  he  loved.     How  many  things  that 
simple  phrase  involved  !     Oh  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  those  days  when  it  meant  but 
what  it  .said  !     He  asked  himself  with  a 
curious,    fantastic,    half  amused,   half-de- 
spairing curiosity  whether   it   had    ever 
meant  mere   bread?    Bread  and  a  little 
fruit,  perhaps  ;  a  cake,  and  a  draught  from 
a  spring  in  the  primitive  Eastern  days 
when  the  phrase  was  invented.     "  Day  by 
day  our  daily  bread  ;  "  a  loaf  like  that  of 
Elijah  which  the  angel  brought  him;  the 
cakes  of  manna  in  the  wilderness  of  which 
only  enough    was  gathered  to  suffice  for 
one  day ;  and  the  tent  at  night  to  retire  to, 
or  a  cave,  perhaps,  — a  shelter  which  cost 
nothing.     How  different  now  was   daily 
bread  !  so  many  things  involved  in  it,  that 
careful  product  of  many  men's  work,  the 
house  which  was  his  home ;  and  all  the 
costly  nameless  necessities,  so  much  more 
than  food  and  clothing,  the  dainty  and 
pleasant  things,  the  flowers  and  gardens, 
the  amusements,  the  trifles  that  make  life 
delightful  and  sweet.     Give  us  our  daily 
bread ;  had  it  ever  been  supposed  to  mean 
all  that?    All  these    many  years,  these 
necessities  had  been  supplied,  and  all  had 
gone  on  as  if  it  were  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  world.     But  now  the  time  had 
come  when  the   machinery  was  stopped, 
when  everything  was  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion.    Mr.  Sandford  turned  his  eye  from 
that  bit  of  painting  which  stood  out  upon 
his  picture  as  if  the  sun  had  touched  it, 
to  the  sheaves  of  old  studies  and  sketches 
in  the  portfolios,    the  half  finished  bits 
about  the  walls,  all  those  scraps  and  frag- 
ments, full  of  suggestion,  full  of  beautiful 
thoughts,  which  make  the  studio  of  a  great 
painter  rich.     He  had  thought  a  few  days 
ago  that  all  this  meant  wealth.     Now  his 
eyes  were  opened,  and  he    saw  that  it 
meant  nothing,  that  all  about  him  was  rub- 
bish not  worth  the  collection,  and  himself, 
who  could  work  oo  longer,  who  was  no 
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more  good  for  anything,  only  one  piece  of 
lumber  the  more,  the  most  valueless  of 
all. 

He  paused  and  tried  to  say  to  himself 
that  this  was  morbid.  But  it  was  not  mor- 
bid, it  was  true.  With  that  curious  hur- 
rying of  the  thoughts  which  a  great  calam- 
ity brings  about,  he  had  already  glimpsed 
everything,  seeing  the  whole  situation  and 
all  that  was  involved.  There  was  a  certain 
sum  of  money  in  the  bank,  no  more  any- 
where, except  on  his  own  death.  There 
was  his  insurance,  a  little  for  every  one, 
enough  he  had  hoped,  though  in  a  much 
changed  and  subdued  manner,  to  support 
his  wife  and  the  girls,  enou^^h  for  that 
daily  bread  of  which  he  had  oeen  think- 
ing ;  but  it  could  not  be  had  till  he  died ; 
and  that  was  all.  There  was  nothing, 
nothing  more  ;  nothing  to  live  upon,  noth- 
ing to  turn  to.  If  you  have  losses,  if  your 
income  is  reduced,  you  can  retrench  and 
diminish  your  expenses.  But  when  every- 
thing is  cut  oil  in  a  moment,  when  vou 
have  no  income  at  till.'^  such  utter  loss 
paralyzes  the  unfortunate.  He  stood  in 
his  studio  with  a  sort  of  vague  smile  upon 
his  face,  and  something  of  the  imbecility 
of  utter  helplessness  taking  possession  of 
him.  Everything  cut  otfT  Nothing  to 
turn  to.  Vague  visions  passed  through 
his  mind  of  the  expenses  of  that  seaside 
house,  for  instance,  which  could  not  be 
got  rid  of  now;  of  Lizzie's  fifty  pounds  a 
year  which  he  had  promised  not  without 
forebodings  ;  of  Jack's  fee  of  two  guineas 
which  the  children  had  all  made  so  merry 
about ;  of  the  easy  course  of  their  exist- 
ence, their  life,  which  was  so  blameless,  so 
innocent,  so  kind ;  they  were  all  ready  to 
give,  ready  to  be  hospitable  ;  none  of  the 
family  could  see  another  in  want  and  not 
eagerly  offer  wiiat  they  had.  Good  God  ! 
and  to  think  they  had  nothing,  nothing! 
It  was  not  a  question  of  enough,  it  was 
that  there  was  nothing ;  that  all  the 
streams  were  closed,  and  all  the  doors 
shut,  and  the  successful  man,  with  his 
large  income,  had  suddenly  become  like  a 
navvy  out  of  work,  like  a  dock  laborer,  or 
wiiaiever  was  most  pitifully  unprovided 
for  in  the  world. 

It  made  Mr.  Sandford's  brain  whirl.  So 
much  in  the  bank,  and  after  that  nothing  ; 
and  all  the  liberal  life  going  on;  the  ser- 
vants who  could  not  be  sent  off  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  ;  the  house  which  could  not 
be  abandoned  ;  the  family  all  so  cheerful 
in  their  false  security,  who  had  no  pre- 
sentiment of  evil.  He  asked  himself  what 
people  did  who  were  ruined.**  He  had 
no  great  acquaintance   with  such  things. 
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What  did  they  do?  He  was  very  help- 
less. He  could  not  realize  the  possilnlity 
of  breaking  up  the  house,  having  do 
home ;  of  dispersing  all  the  pleasant 
things  which  had  been  part  ofhi.s  being  so 
long ;  of  stopping  short  —^  -He  could 
not  understand  now  such  things  were 
done.  And  those  people  who  were  mined 
generallvhad  something  upon  which  they 
could  fall  back.  A  merchant  could  begin 
again.  He  might  have  friends  who  wonld 
help  him  to  a  new  start,  and  there  was  al- 
ways hope  that  he  might  do  as  well  at  last 
as  at  first.  But  an  artist  (at  sixty)  could 
have  no  new  start.  The  public  would 
have  none  of  him.  He  had  done  his 
best ;  he  could  not  begin  anew.  His  csp 
reer  when  once  closed  was  over,  and  noth- 
ing more  could  be  made  of  it.  He  remem- 
bered with  a  forlorn  self-reproach  of  hav- 
ing himself  said  that  So*and-so  should 
retire ;  that  it  would  be  more  dignified  to 
give  up  work  before  work  gave  him  up. 
Ah  I  so  easy  a  thing  to  say,  so  cruel  a 
thing  to  say ;  but  he  had  not  realized  that 
it  was  cruel,  or  that  such  an  end  was  crueL 
He  had  never  supposed  it  possible  thai 
such  a  thing  could  happen  to  himselL 

The  insurances ;  yes,  there  were  always 
the  insurances ;  a  thousand  pounds  ur 
each  child,  that  was  the  calculation  tb^ 
had  made.  They  had  said  to  each  other 
in  the  old  times,  Mary  and  he,  that  they 
never  could  save  money  enough  to  make 
any  appreciable  provision  for  so  maay 
children,  but  that  if  they  could  but  secvt 
for  each  a  thousand  pounds,  that  would 
always  be  something.  It  would  help  to 
give  the  boys  a  start;  it  would  be  soo^ 
thing  for  the  girls.  That  the  boys  11101111 
all  have  professions  in  which  they  would 
be  doing  well,  and  the  girls  husbands  to 
provide  for  them,  had  seemed  too  commoi- 
place  a  certainty  even  to  be  dwelt  upon; 
and  a  thousand  pounds  is  never  to  be  d^ 
spised ;  it  would  help  the  young  ones  oitr 
any  early  struggle,  it  would  make  all  tht 
di (Terence.  "So  long  as  we  livei"  Ite 
Sandford  had  said,  '*they  will  always  htam 
us  to  fall  back  upon ;  and  afterwards— 
what  a  thing  it  would  have  been  for  Mb 
Edward,  to  have  had  a  thousand  pounds  Is 
the  good  to  begin  upon  ! "  They  hid 
thought  they  made  ever^'thing  safe  ao^fv 
the  young  ones.  Mr.  Sandford,  indccdL 
still  felt  a  faint  lightening  of  his  heart  as  hs 
thought  of  the  insurances.  It  bad  tlmtp 
done  him  good  to  think  of  them;  tvi 
would  be  something  at  least  to  leave  b^ 
hind.  But  then  it  was  necessary  firallM 
!  he  should  die. 

He  had  never  thought  urgently  of 
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necessity.  So  long  as  there  is  nothing 
pressing  about  it,  no  appearance  of  its  ap- 
proach, it  is  easy  enough  to  speak  of  that 
conclusion.  Sometimes  there  is  even  a 
pensive  pleasure  in  it,  **  When  I  am  out 
of  the  way ;  "  *'  When  our  day  is  over," 
are  things  quite  simple  to  say.  For  of 
course  that  must  come  one  time  or  an- 
other, as  everybody  knows.  It  is  more 
serious,  but  still  not  anything  very  bad,  to 
speak  now  and  then  of  what  is  to  be  done 
if  anything  happens  to  one.  These  things 
make  but  Tittle  impression  upon  the  mind, 
even  when  old  age  is  on  its  way.  And 
Mr.  Sandford  at  sixty  had  as  yet  felt  very 
few  premonitions  of  old  age.  He  had 
called  himself  an  old  man  with  a  laugh, 
for  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 
force  abated  ;  and  it  was  still  pleasantly 
absurd  to  think  that  he  could  be  supposed 
an  old  man.  But  now  all  this  took  a  dif- 
ferent aspect.  He  felt  no  older,  indeed, 
but  his  position  was  altogether  changed. 
In  the  shock  of  his  new  circumstances  he 
stood  helpless,  not  knowing  how  to  meet 
this  unfeared,  unthought  of  contingency. 
But  his  mind  went  off  with  a  spring  to 
further  eventualities.  The  only  comfort 
was  this,  they  had  a  thousana  pounds 
apiece  laid  up  for  them.  But  it  would  be 
necessary  first  that  he  should  die. 

Thinking  it  all  over,  he  thought,  on  the 
whole,  that  this  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen.  The  changes  which  he 
surveyed  with  such  a  sense  of  impossibil- 
ity, not  knowing  bow  they  could  be  brought 
about,  would  become  quite  natural  if  he 
died.  There  wiis  always  a  change  on  the 
death  of  the  father.  It  was  the  natural 
time  for  remodelling  life,  for  altering 
everything.  The  family  would  not  be 
able,  of  course,  to  remain  in  this  house, 
to  keep  up  their  present  superstructure  of 
existence  ;  but  then  in  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances that  would  seem  quite  natural, 
and  they  would  not  feel  it.  They  could 
put  everything,  then,  upon  a  simple  foot- 
ing. And  they  would  have  an  income, 
not  much  of  an  income,  perhaps,  but  yet 
something  that  would  come  in  punctually 
to  the  day,  and  which  would  be  indepen- 
dent oi  anything  they  did,  which  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  picture-dealers  or 
patrons  of  art,  or  the  changes  of  taste  that 
affected  them.  What  a  thing  that  was, 
when  one  came  to  think  of  it,  to  have  an 
income  —  something  which  came  in  all 
the  same  whether  you  worked  or  not, 
whether  you  were  ill  or  well,  whether  you 
were  in  a  good  vein  and  could  get  on  with 
your  picture,  or  whether  it  dragged  and 
did  not  satisfy  you  !    It  gave  him  a  sensa- 1 
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I  tion  of  pleasure  to  think  of  it;  but  then 
he  reflected  on  the  one  preliminary  which 
was  not  so  easy  to  bring  about,  which 
no  planning  of  his  could  accomplish  just 
when  it  was  wanted,  just  when  it  woulci  be 
of  most  use. 

For  before  this  state  of  things  could 
ensue,  it  would  be  necessary  that  Mr. 
Sandford  should  be  dead ;  and  so  far  as 
be  was  aware  there  was  no  immediate 
prospect  of  anything  of  the  kind.  People 
do  not  die  when  it  is  most  necessary,  when 
it  would  be  most  expedient.  It  is  a  thing 
independent  of  your  own  will,  horribly 
uncertain,  happening  just  when  it  is  not 
wanted.  This  dimculty,  when  he  had 
begun  to  take  a  little  comfort  in  the  pos- 
sible arrangement  of  everything,  sent  the 
painter  back  into  all  the  confusion  of  mis- 
erable thoughts.  Was  it  possible  that  he 
was  in  circumstances  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  anything,  even  to 
die? 

V. 

Mr.  Sandford  went  down  next  day  to 
the  seaside  to  join  his  family.  They  had 
got  the  best  rooms  of  a  very  pleasant 
house,  in  full  sight  of  the  sea.  **What 
was  the  use  of  going  to  the  sea  at  all," 
Mrs.  Sandford  said,  **  unless  you  got  the 
full  good  of  it?  All  the  sunsets  and 
effects,  and  its  aspects  at  every  hour  of 
the  day,  which  was  so  very  different  from 
having  merely  glimpses  of  it  —  that  is 
what  my  husband  likes,"  she  said.  And 
of  course  this  meant  the  most  expensive 
place.  He  was  met  at  the  station  by  his 
wife  and  little  Mary,  the  youngest,  who 
was  always  considered  papa*s  favorite. 
The  others  had  all  gone  along  the  coast 
with  a  large  picnic  party,  some  of  them 
in  a  boat,  some  riding  —  for  there  were 
fine  sands  —  and  a  delightful  gallop  along 
that  crisp,  firm  road,  almost  within  the 
flash  of  the  waves,  was  most  invigorating. 
**  They  all  look  ever  so  much  the  better 
for  it  already,"  said  the  fond  mother. 

**  There  was  not  much  the  matter  with 
them  before  that  I  could  see." 

"Oh,  nothing  the  matter!  But  they 
do  so  enjoy  the  sea.  And  I  find  there  are 
a  great  many  people  here  whom  we  know 
—  more  than  usual ;  and  a  great  deal 
going  on." 

"  There  is  generally  a  good  deal  going 
on." 

**  My  dear  Edward,  staying^  behind  has 
not  been  good  for  you ;  you  are  looking 
pale ;  and  I  never  heard  yoa  grudge  the 
children  their  little  pleasures  before." 

"/  stayed  at  home^  P^P^*^  ^^  ^i^^^^ 
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Mary,  not  willing  to  be  unappreciated, 
"  to  be  tiie  first  to  see  you." 

"  You  are  always  a  good  little  girl,"  said 
the  father  gratefully. 

**  I  assure  you  they  were  all  anxious  to 
stay;  but  I  did  not  think  you  would  like 
them  to  give  up  a  pleasure,"  said  Mrs. 
Sandford,  never  willing  to  have  any  of  her 
children  subjected  to  an  unfavorable  com- 
parison. 

"No;  oh  no,"  he  said  with  a  sigh.  It 
was  almost  impossible  not  to  feel  a  grudge 
at  the  thought  of  that  careless  enjoyment, 
no  one  taking  any  thought;  but  he  could 
not  burst  out  with  any  disclosures  of  his 
trouble  before  little  Mary,  looking  up 
wistfully  in  his  face  with  a  child's  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  perception  of  something 
wrong.  Mary  was  more  ready  to  perceive 
this  than  Mrs.  Sandford,  who  only  thought 
that  her  husband  was  perhaps  a  little  out 
of  temper,  or  annoyed  by  some  trifling 
matter,  or  merely  affectea  by  the  natural 
misanthropy  of  three  days'  solitude.  She 
clasped  his  arm  caressingly  with  her  hand 
as  she  led  him  away. 

"  You  have  got  some  cobwebs  into  your 
mind,"  she  said,  "  but  the  sea-breezes  will 
soon  blow  them  away." 

The  sea-breezes  were  very  fresh ;  the 
sea  itself  spread  out  under  the  sunshine  a 
dazzling  stretch  of  blue  ;  the  wide  vault  of 
heaven  all  belted  with  lines  of  summer 
cloud,  "which  landward  stretched  along 
the  deep "  like  celestial  countries  far 
away.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  soft 
plasn  of  the  water,  the  softened  sound  of 
voices.  The  whole  population  seemed  out 
of  doors,  and  all  in  full  enjoyment  of  the 
heavenly  afternoon  and  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  sea.  Walking;  along  through 
these  holiday  groups,  with  his  wife  by  his 
side  and  his  little  girl  holding  his  hand, 
Mr.  Sandford  felt  an  unreasonable  calm 
—  a  sense  of  soothing  quiet  came  over 
him.  He  could  not  dismiss  the  phantom 
which  overshadowed  him,  but  he  felt  for 
the  moment  th«it  he  could  ignore  it.  It 
was  necessary  that  he  should  ignore  it. 
He  could  not  communicate  to  his  wife  so 
tragical  a  discovery  there  and  then,  in  her 
ease  and  cheerful  holiday  mood.  He  must 
prepare  her  for  it.  Not  all  in  a  moment 
could  that  revelation  burst  upon  her.  Poor 
Mary !  so  happy  in  her  children,  so  full  of 
their  plans  and  pleasures,  so  secure  in  the 
certainty  of  prosperous  life  ;  and  the  child 
who,  strange  to  think  it,  understood  him 
better,  being  nearer,  he  supposed,  to  those 
springs  of  life  where  there  are  no  shades 
of  intervening  feeling,  but  all  is  either 
happiness  or  despair.    A  profound  sorrow 
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for  these  innocent  creatures  came  into  hit 
mind ;  he  could  not  overcloud  them,  either 
the  mother  or  the  child.  They  were  so 
glad  to  have  him  again  ;  so  proud  to  walk 
on  either  side  of  him,  pointing  out  eveiy- 
thing ;  and  all  was  so  nappy,  were  it  not 
for  one  thing ;  nothing  to  trouble  them,  aJl 
well,  all  full  of  pleasure,  confidence,  health, 
lightheartedness ;  not  a  cloud  —  except 
that  one. 

"  You  have  been  tiring  yourself  —  doing 
too  much  while  you  have  been  alone ;  the 
servants  have  made  you  uncomfortable; 
they  have  been  pulling  everything  to 
pieces,  though  I  left  the  most  stringent 
orders 

"  No,  the  servants  were  very  good ;  they 
disturbed  nothing,  though  they  were  long- 
ing to  get  at  it." 

'*  They  always  are ;  they  take  a  positife 
pleasure  in  making  the  house  look  as  des- 
olate as  possible — as  if  nobody  was  ever 
going  to  live  in  it  any  more." 

"Nobody  going  to  live  in  it  more!" 
he  repeated  the  words  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  No  —  on  the  contrary,  it  looked  the  most 
livable  place  I  ever  saw.  I  never  felt  Iti 
home  look  so  much." 

*'  It  is  a  nice  little  place,**  she  said, 
with  a  little  pressure  of  his  arm.  **  What- 
ever may  happen  to  the  children  in  after 
life,  we  can  always  feel  that  they  havelttd 
a  happv  youth  and  a  bright  home." 

**What  should  happen  to  them?"  he 
said,  alarmed  with  a  sudden  fear  that  she 
must  know. 

**  Oh,  nothing,  I  hope,  but  what  is  good; 
but  the  first  change  in  the  family  makes 
one  think.  I  hope  you  won't  mind*  Ei^ 
ward  ;  Lance  Moulton  is  here.** 

••Oh,  he  is  here  I" 

"If  it  is  really  to  be  so,  Edward, dnt 
you  think  it  is  better  they  should  sec  IS 
much  of  each  other  as  possible  ?  **  his  wife 
said,  with  another  tender  pressure  of  Ife 
arm.    "  And  somehow,  wnen  there  is  a 
thing  of  that  kind  in  the  air,  everythtat 
seems  quickened;  I  am  sure  I  canlliel 
how  it  IS.    It  grivesa  *go*  to  all  they 
doing.    There  are  no  end  of  pbuM 
schemes  among  them.    Of  course, 
has  a  friend  or  two  about,  and  the  Dni^ 
mores  are  here,  who  are  such  friends  iff 
our  girls." 

**And  all  is  fun  and  nonsense,  I 
pose  ? " 

«*  Well,  if  you  call  it  so  — all  pi 
and  kindness,  and  real  delightful  hoUd^ 
Oh,  Edward,'*  said  Mrs.  Suidford,  «A  , 
the  ghost  of  a  tear  in  her  eye,  ""don^lil 
us  check  this  I    It  is  the  brightest  ttae  rf 
their  lives." 
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The  sunset  was  blazing  in  glory  upon 
the  sea,  the  belts  of  cloud  all  reddening 
and  glowing,  soft  puffs  of  vapor  like  roses 
floating  across  the  blue  of  the  sky.  And 
the  air  full  of  young  voices  softened  and 
musical,  children  playing,  lovers  wander- 
ing about,  happy  mothers  watching  the 
sport,  all  tender  gaiety,  and  security,  and 
peace.  Everything  joyful — save  one  thing. 
"  No  ;  God  forbid  that  I  should  check  it," 
he  said  hastily,  with  a  sigh  that  might 
have  been  a  groan. 

They  all  came  back  not  long  after,  full 
of  high  spirits  and  endless  talk ;  they 
were  all  glad  to  see  father,  who  had  never 
been  any  restraint  upon  their  pleasure, 
whose  grave,  gentle  presence  had  never 
checked  or  stilled  them.  They  were  sure 
of  his  sympathy  more  or  less.  If  he  did 
not  share  their  fun,  he  had  at  least  never 
discouraged  it.  And  soon  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  own  affairs  they  forgot  him, 
as  was  so  natural,  and  filled  the  room  with 
laushint;  consultations  over  tomorrow's 
pleasure,  and  plans  for  it.  "  What  are  we 
going  to  do?"  they  all  cried,  one  after 
another,  even  Lizzie  and  Lance,  coming 
in  a  little  dazzled  from  the  balcony,  where 
they  had  been  enjoying  the  last  fading 
lights  of  the  ending  day,  while  the  others 
had  clamored  for  lamps  and  candles  in- 
side ;  "what  are  we  going  to  do?"  Mrs. 
Sandford  sat  beaming  upon  them,  hear- 
ing all  the  suggestions,  offering  a  new 
idea  now  and  then.  *'  I  must  know  to- 
night, that  the  hampers  may  be  got  ready," 
she  said;  and  then  there  was  an  echoing 
laugh  all  round.  "  Mother's  always  so 
practical."  Mr.  Sandford  sat  a  little  out- 
side of  that  lively  circle  with  a  book  in  his 
hand.  But  he  was  not  reading  ;  he  was 
watching  them  with  a  strange  fascination  ; 
not  willing  to  check  them;  oh,  no!  feel- 
ing a  helpless  sort  of  wonder  that  they 
should  play  such  pranks  on  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  and  that  none  of  them  should 
divine  —  that  even  his  wife  should  not  di- 
vine! The  animated  group,  full  in  the 
light  of  the  lamps  —  girls  and  young  men 
in  the  frank  familiarity  of  the  family,  in- 
terrupting each  other,  contradicting  each 
other,  discussing  and  arguing  —  was  as 
charming  a  study  as  a  painter  could  have  ; 
the  mother  in  the  midst  with  her  pencil  in 
her  hand  and  a  sheet  of  white  paper  on  the 
table  before  her,  which  threw  back  the 
light ;  and  behind,  the  lovers  stealing  in 
out  of  the  soft  twilight  shadows,  the  laint 
glimmer  of  distant  sea  and  sky.  He 
watched  it  with  a  strange,  dull  ache  under 
the  pleasure  of  the  father  and  the  painter  ; 
the  light  touching  those  graceful  outlines. 
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shining  in  those  young  eyes,  the  glimmer 
of  shining  hair,  the  play  of  animated  fea- 
tures, the  soft,  dreamlike,  suggestive  shad- 
ows of  the  two  behind.  And  yet  the  preci- 
pice yawning,  gaping  at  their  feet,  though 
nobody  knew. 

**  Papa,"  said  suddenly  a  small  voice  in 
his  ear,  **  I  am  not  going  to-morrow.  1 
want  to  stav  with  you." 

*'  My  little  Mary  !  But  I  am  a  dull  old 
fellow,  not  worth  staying  with." 

*'  You  are  sorry  about  something,  pa- 
pa!" 

**  Sorry  ?  There  are  a  great  many  things 
in  the  world  to  be  sorry  about,"  he  said, 
stroking  her  brown  head.  The  child  had 
clasped  her  hands  about  his  arm,  and 
was  nestling  close  up  to  him  whispering. 
They  were  altogether  outside  of  the  lively 
group  at  the  table.  This  little  consoler 
comforted  Mr.  Sandford  more  than  words 
could  say. 

It  was  thus  that  the  holiday  life  went 
on.  The  young  people  were  always  con- 
sulting what  to  do,  making  up  endless  ex- 
cursions and  expeditions,  Mrs.  Sandford 
always  explaining  for  them.  What  was 
the  use  of  being  at  the  seaside  if  they  did 
not  take  full  advantage  of  it?  What  was 
the  use  of  being  in  a  new  part  of  the  coun- 
try if  they  did  not  see  everything  ?  Some- 
times she  went  with  them,  compelled  by 
the  addition  of  various  strangers  with 
whom  the  girls  could  not  go  without  a 
chaperon ;  sometimes  stayed  at  home  with 
her  husband,  calculating  where  they  would 
be  by  this  time;  whether  they  haa  found 
a  pleasant  spot  for  their  luncheon  ;  when 
they  might  be  expected  back.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  Sandford  took  long,  solitary  walks  — 
very  long,  very  solitary  —  along  the  end- 
less line  of  the  sands,  within  sight  and 
sound  of  the  sea.  Little  Mary  and  her 
next  brother,  the  schoolboy,  always  started 
with  him ;  but  the  fascination  of  the  rocks 
and  pools  was  too  much  for  these  little 
people,  and  the  father,  not  ill  pleased,  went 
on  with  a  promise  of  picking  them  up 
again  on  his  way  back.  He  would  walk 
on  and  on  for  the  whole  of  the  fresh  shin- 
ing morning,  with  the  sea  on  one  side  and 
the  green  country  on  the  other,  and  all  the 
wonderful  magical  lights  of  the  sky  and 
water  shining  as  if  for  him  alone.  They 
beguiled  him  out  of  himself  with  their 
miraculous  play  and  shimmer  and  wealth 
of  heavenly  reflection  ;  and  sometimes  he 
seemed  to  feel  a  higher  sensation  still  — 
the  feeling  as  of  a  silent  great  Companion 
who  filled  the  heavenly  space,  yet  moved 
with  him,  an  all-embracing,  all-responsive 
sympathy,  till  he  thought  of  God  coming 
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down  to  the  cool  of  the  garden  and  walk- 
ing with  his  creatures,  and  all  his  trouble 
seemed  to  breathe  away  in  a  heavenlv 
hush,  which  every  little  wave  repeated, 
softly  lapping  at  his  feet. 

But  when  he  came  back  into  the  midst 
of  his  cheerful  family  other  subjects  got 
the  upper  hand.    There  was  not  the  least 
harm  in  the  gaiety  that  was  about  him  — 
not  the  least  harm ;  it  was  mere  exuber- 
ance of   youthful  life  and  pleasure.    If 
things    had     been    running   their   usual 
course,  and  his  usual  year*s  work  had  been 
in  front  of  him,  Mr.  Sandford  said  to  him- 
self that  he  too  would  have  come  out  to 
the  door  to  see  the  children  start  on  their 
expeditions,  as  his  wife  did,  with  pleasure 
in  their  good  looks,  and  in  the  family 
union    and  happiness.     He    mizht    have 
grumbled  a  little  over  Harry's  idleness,  or 
even  shaken  his  head  over  the  expense  ; 
but  he  too  would  have  liked  it  —  he  would 
have  admired  his  young  ones  and  taken 
pleasure  in  seeing  them  happy.    But  to 
stand  by  and  watcn  all  that,  and  know  that 
presently  the  revenue  which  kept  it  all  up 
would  stop,  and  the  ground  be  cut  from 
under  their  feet,  sheer  down,  like  a  preci- 
pice !    Already  he  had  begun  to  familiar- 
ize himself  with  this  idea.     It  had  a  sort 
of   paralyzing   effect,  as  well  as  one  of 
panic  and  horror.     It  is  not  a  thing  that 
happens  often.     People  grow  poorer,  or 
even  they  get  ruined  at  a  blow,  but  there 
is  generally  something  remaining  upon 
which  economy  will   tell ;   he  went  over 
these  differences  in  his  lonely  hours,  imag- 
ining a  hundred  cases.    A  merchant,  for 
instance,  who  ruins  himself  by  specula- 
tion, if  he  is  an  honorable  man,  has  means 
at  his  disposal  of  trying  again,  or  at  least 
can  get  a  situation  in  an  office  (at  the 
worst),  where  he  will  still  have  an  income 
—  a   steady  income,  though    it  may    be 
small ;  his  friends,  and  the  people  who  had 
business  relations   with   him,  would    be 
sure   to  exert  themselves  to  secure  him 
that ;  or  if  his  losses  were  but  partial,  of 
course   nothing  could  be  easier   than  to 
retrench  and  live  at  a  lower  rate.    So  Mr. 
Sandford  said  to  himself.    But  what  can 
a  few  economies  do  when  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, at  a  period  close  at  hand,  all  incom- 
ing must  cease,  and  nothing  remain?    It 
did  not  now  give  him  the  violent  shock  of 
sensation  which  he  had  felt  at  first  when 
this  fact  came  uppermost.     He  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  it.     It  was  not  apris 
moi^  but  in  three  months  or  so,  the  del- 
uge ;  an  end  to  everything,  no  half  meas- 
ures, no  retrenchment,  but  the  end.    He 
began  to  wonder  when  that  time   came 


what  would  be  done.  The  house  oonld 
be  sold,  and  all  that  was  in  it,  but  where 
then  would  they  go  for  shelter?  They 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  poorest  lodg- 
ings, and  at  least  there  was  nothing  to  pay 
for  the  house.  Mr.  Sandford  was  not  a 
man  of  business,  he  was  a  man  of  few' re- 
sources ;  he  did  not  know  what  to  do^  or 
where  to  turn  when  his  natural  occupation 
failed  him. 

These  thoughts  went  through  hit  mind 
in  a  painful  round.    Three  months  or  lo^ 
and  then  an  end  of  everything.    Three 
months,  and  then  the  precipice  so  near 
that  the  next  step  must  be  over  it    Pei^ 
haps  in  other  circumstances,  or  if  he  had 
not  been  known  to  be  so  near  the  head  of 
his  profession,  he  might  have  thought  of 
artists*  work  of  some  other  kind  whidi 
he  could  do.    He   might  have  tried  to 
illustrate  books,  to  take  up  one  of  the  art 
manufactures ;  might  have  become  a  de- 
signer, a  decorator,  something  that  woold 
bring  in  money.    But  in  this  respect  be 
was  so  helpless,  he  knew  no  more  what  to, 
do  than  the  most  ignorant,  his  heart  ^led 
him  when  he  tried  to  penetrate  into  tiie 
darkness  of  that  future.    The  only  thing 
that  came  uppermost  was  the  thou|^t  a 
the    insurances,   and   of    the    thousand 
pounds  for  each  which  the  children  would 
have.    It  was  not  very  much,  but  still  ft 
was  something,  a  something  real  and  tan> 
gible,  not  like  a  workmaira   wages  for 
work,  which  may  fail  in  a  moment  as  soon 
as  he  fails  to  please  his  employer,  orhMes 
his  skill,  or  grows  too  old  for  it.    It  bid 
never  occurred  to  Mr.  Sandford  helot 
how  precarious  these  wa^es  are,  howli^ 
to  be  relied  on.    To  think  of  a  nnnbff 
of  people  depending  for  their  whole  S^ 
ing  upon  the  skill  of  one  man's  hadl 
upon  the  clearness  of  his  sight,  the  tfott 
of  his  instincts,  even  the  tashioo  of  ihi 
moment  I    It  seems,  when  yon  look  at  ll 
in  the  light  of  a  discovery  such  as  M 
which  he  had  made,  so  mad,  so  fatal.  A 
thing  that  may  cease  in  a  moment  as  if  k 
had  never  been,  yet  with  all  the  ooapi* 
cated  machinery*  of  life  built  upon  it,1iiSBi 
on  the  strange  theory  that  it  would  go  H 
forever  1    On  the  other  hand  a  thooflirf 
pounds  is  a  solid  thing,  it  would  faeaoi^ 
tainty  for  each  of  them.     Harry  mi^fi 
to  one  of  the  colonies  and  eet  an  Lialhit 
start  with  a  thousand  pounds  in  his  pochBt 
Jack  would  no  douot   be   startled  M 
energy  by  the  sense  of  having  sonieM| 
which  it  would  be  fatal  to  lose,  yet  turn 
not  be  lived  upon.    A  thousand  PMi'* 
would  make  all  the  difference  to  Ludclft 
her  marriage.    When  he  thoi^llit  rf  Hi 
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wife  a  quiver  of  pain  went  over  him,  and 
yet  he  tried  to  calculate  all  the  chances 
there  would  be  for  her.     All  friends  would 
be  stirred  in  sympathy  for  her ;  they  would 
get    her   a   pension,   they    would   gather 
round  her  ;  it  would  be  made  easy  for  her 
to  break  up  this  expensive  way  of  living, 
and  begin  on  a  smaller  footing.     There 
would  be  the  house,  which  would   bring 
her  in  a  little  secure  income  if  it  was  let 
Whatever  she  had  would  be  secure  —  it 
would  be  based  on  something  solid,  cer- 
tain—  not  on  a  man's  work,  which  might 
lose  its  excellence  or  go  out  of  fashion. 
He  felt  himself  smile  with  a  kind  of  pleas- 
ure at   the   contemplation  of  this  steady 
certainty —  which  he  never  had  possessed, 
which  he  never  could  possess,  but  which 
poor  Mary,  with  a  pension  and  the  rent  of 
the   house,   would  at  last  obtain.     Poor 
Mary!  his  lip  quivered  when  he  thought 
of  her.    He  wondered  if  the  children  would 
absorb  her  interest  as  much  when  he  was 
no  lon^jer  in  the  background,  whether  she 
would  be  able  to  find  in  them  all  that  she 
wanted,  and  consolation  for  his  absence. 
It  was  not  with  any  sense  of  blame  that 
this    thought    went    through    his    mind. 
Blame  her!  oh  no.     To  think  of  her  chil- 
dren  was   surely  a  mother's   first   duty. 
She   was   not    aware    that    her  husband 
wanted  consolation  and  help  more  than 
they  did.     How  could  she  know  when  he 
did  not  tell  her?     And  he  felt  incapable 
of   telling   her.     He  had  meant  to  do  it. 
When  he  came  he  had  intended  as  soon 
as  possible  to  prepare  her  for  it,  to  lead 
by  degrees  to  that  revelation  which  could 
not  but  be  given.     But  to  break  in  upon 
all  their  innocent  gaieties,  to  stop  her  as 
she  stood  kissing  her  hand  to  the  merry 
cavalcade  as  they  set  out,  her  eyes  shin- 
ing with  a  mother's  delight  and  pride  ;  to 
call   her   away  from    among    her  pretty 
daughters  (she,  her  husband  thought,  the 
fairest  of  them   all),  and  their  pleasant 
babble  about  pleasures  past  and  to  come, 
and  pour  black  despair  into  the  cheerful 
heart,  how  could  he  do  it,  how  could  any 
one  do  it?     Such  happiness  was  sacrea. 
He  could  not  interrupt  it,  he  could  not  de- 
stroy it ;  it  was  pathetic,  tragic,  beyond 
words  —  on   the   edge  of   the   precipice! 
Oh  no,  no  !  not  now,  he  could  not  tell  her. 
Let  the  holidays  be  over,  let  common  life 
resume  again,  and  then  —  unless  by  the 
grace  of  God  something  else  might  hap- 
pen before. 

They  all  noticed,  however,  that  papa 
was  dull  —  which  was  the  way  in  which  it 
struck  the  young  people  —  that  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  their  gaiety,  that  he  was 


"grumpy,"  which  was  what  it  came  to 
Lizzie  thought  that  this  probably  arose 
from  dissatisfaction  with  her  marriage, 
and  was  indignant.  "  If  he  doesn't  think 
Lance  good  enough,  I  wonder  what  would 
please  him.  Did  he  expect  one  of  the 
princes  to  propose  to  me?"  she  cried. 

"  Oh,  Lizzie,  my  love,  don't  speak  so  of 
your  father  I " 

"  Well,  mamma,  he  should  not  look  at 
us  so,"  cried  the  girl. 

Mrs.  Sandford  herself  was  a  little  indig- 
nant too.  Her  sympathies  were  all  with 
the  children.  She  saw  disapproval  in  his 
subdued  looks,  and  was  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  spring  to  arms  in  defence  of  her 
children.  And  indeed  sometimes,  in  his 
great  trouble,  which  no  one  divined,  Mr. 
Sandford  would  become  impatient. 

"  I  wish,"  he  would  say,  **  that  Jack 
would  do  something  —  does  he  never  do 
anything  at  all?  It  frets  roe  to  see  a 
young  man  so  idle." 

"  My  dear  Edward  !  "  cried  his  wife,  "  it 
is  the  long  vacation.  What  should  he 
have  to  do?" 

"  And  Harry  ?  "  Mr.  Sandford  said. 

**  Poor  boy  !  You  know  he  would  give 
his  little  finger  to  have  anything  to  do. 
He  has  nothing  to  do.  How  can  he  help 
that?  When  we  go  back  to  town  you 
must  really  put  your  shoulder  to  the 
wheel.  Among  all  your  friends  surely, 
surely,  something  could  be  got  for  Harry," 
said  his  mother,  thus  turning  the  tables. 
"And  in  the  mean  time,"  she  added,  "to 
get  all  the  health  he  can,  and  the  full  good 
of  the  sea,  is  certainly  the  best  thing  the 
poor  fellow  could  do. 

What  answer  could  be  made  to  this  ? 
Mr.  Sandford  went  out  for  his  walk  — 
that  long,  silent  walk,  in  which  the  great 
Consoler  came  down  from  all  the  silvery 
lights  and  shining  skies,  and  walked  with 
him  in  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  all 
silent  in  tenderness  and  great  solemnity 
and  awe. 

VI. 

"  Unless,  by  the  grace  of  God,  some- 
thing should  happen  — that  was  what  he 
kept  saying  to  himself  when  he  reflected 
on  the  disclosure  which  must  be  made 
when  the  seaside  season  was  over.  The 
great  events  of  life  rarely  happen  accord- 
mg  to  our  will.  A  man  cannot  die  when 
he  wishes  it,  though  there  should  be  every 
argument  in  favor  of  such  an  event,  and 
its  advantages  most  palpable.  The  mo- 
ment passes  in  which  that  conclusion 
would  have  all  the  force  and  satisfactory 
character  of  a  great  tragedy,  and  a  dreary 
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postscript  of  existence  drivels  on,  destruc- 
tive of  all  dignity  and  appropriateness. 
We  live  when  we  should  do  much  better 
to  die,  and  we  die  sometimes  when  every 
circumstance  calls  upon  us  to  live. 

Most  people  will  think  that  it  was  a 
very  dreary  hope  that  moved  Mr.  Sand- 
ford's  mind — perhaps  even  that  it  was 
not  the  expedient  of  a  brave  man  to  desire 
to  leave  his  wife  and  children  to  endure 
the  chan<(e  and  the  struggle  from  which 
he  shrank  in  his  own  person.  But  this 
was  not  how  it  appeared  to  him.  He 
thought,  and  with  some  reason,  that  the 
change  which  becomes  inevitable  on  the 
death  of  the  head  of  a  house  is  without 
humiliation,  without  the  pang  of  downfall 
which  would  be  involved  in  an  entire  re- 
versal of  life  which  had  not  that  excuse  ; 
he  thought  that  everybody  who  knew  him 
would  regret  the  change,  and  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  help  those  who 
were  left  behind.  It  would  be  no  shame 
to  them  to  accept  that  help  ;  it  would  seem 
to  them  a  tribute  to  his  position  rather 
than  pity  for  them.  His  wife  would  be- 
lieve that  her  husband,  a  great  painter, 
one  of  the  first  of  the  day,  had  fully  earned 
that  recognition,  and  would  be  proud  of 
the  i)ension  or  the  money  raised  for  her 
as  of  a  monument  in  his  honor.  And  then 
the  insurances.  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
he  said  to  himself  with  a  rueful  smile,  that 
so  much  substantial  money  would  be  much 
better  to  have  than  a  man  who  could  earn 
nothing,  who  had  become  incapable,  whose 
work  nobody  wanted.  He  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  it  would  be  by  far  the  best 
solution.  It  would  rouse  the  boys  by  a 
sharp  and  unmistakable  necessity;  it 
migiit,  he  thought,  be  the  making  of  the 
boys,  who  had  no  fault  in  particular  ex- 
cept the  disposition  to  take  things  easily 
which  was  the  weakness  of  this  genera- 
tion. And  as  for  the  others  they  would 
be  taken  care  of  —  no  doubt  they  would 
be  taken  care  of.  Their  condition  would 
appeal  to  the  kindness  of  every  friend  who 
had  ever  bought  a  '*  Sandford  "  or  thought 
it  an  honor  to  know  the  painter.  He 
would  even  himself  be  restored  to  honor 
and  estimation  by  the  act  of  dying,  which 
often  is  a  very  ingratiating  thing,  and 
makes  the  public  change  its  opinion.  All 
these  arijuments  were  so  strongly  in  favor 
of  it  that  to  think  there  was  no  means  of 
SL-Luring  it  depressed  Mr.  Sandford's  mind 
more  than  all.  By  the  grace  of  Ciod.  But 
ii  is  certain  that  the  Disposer  of  events 
does  not  always  see  matters  as  his  crea- 
tures see  them.  No  one  can  make  sure, 
however  warmly  such  a  decree  might  be 


wished  for,  or  even  prayed  for,  that  it  will 
be  given.  If  only  that  would  happen! 
But  it  was  still  more  impossible  to  secure 
its  happening  than  to  open  a  new  market 
for  the  pictures,  or  cause  commissions  to 
pour  in  again. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  Mr.  Sandford*s 
conviction,  which  was  so  strong  on  this 
subject,  ever  moved  him  to  do  anything  to 
bring  about  hi^  desire.  It  was  impossi- 
ble, perhaps,  that  the  idea  should  not  have 
crossed  his  mind  — 

When  we  ourselves  can  our  demission  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin. 

And  we  can  scarcely  say  that  it  was,  like 
Hamlet,  the  fear  of  something  after  death 
that  restrained  him.  It  was  a  stronger 
sentiment  still.  It  was  the  feeling  that  to 
give  oneself  one^s  dismissal  is  quite  a 
different  thing.  It  is  a  flight  — it  is  a 
running  away ;  all  the  arguments  against 
the  selfishness  of  desiring  to  leave  his 
wife  and  children  to  a  struggle  from  which 
he  had  escaped  came  into  action  against 
that.  What  would  be  well  if  accomplished 
by  the  grace  of  God  would  be  miserable  if 
done  by  the  will  of  the  man  who  might  be 
mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the  good  it 
would  do.  And  then  another  practical 
thought,  more  tragical  than  any  in  its  ex- 
treme materialism  and  matter-of-fact  duu^- 
acter,  it  would  vitiate  the  insurances!  if 
the  children  were  to  gain  nothing  by  bis 
death,  then  it  would  certainly  be  tietter 
for  them  that  he  should  live.  On  that 
score  there  could  be  no  doubt.  This 
made  suicide  as  completely  out  of  the 
question  from  a  physical  point  of  view  as 
it  was  already  from  a  spiritual.  He  oonid 
not  discharge  himself  from  God^s  seriicc 
on  earth,  though  he  should  be  very|thant 
f ul  if  God  would  discharge  him ;  and  he 
could  not  do  anything  to  endanger  the 
precious  provision  he  had  made  for  his 
family.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  Mr. 
Sandford  considered  this  case  at  leisure 
or  with  comparison  of  the  arguments  for 
and  against,  for  his  decision  was  instinc- 
tive and  immediate ;  nevertheless  the  idea 
floated  uppermost  sometimes  in  the  svf- 
ing  and  whirl  up  and  down  of  maBf 
thoughts,  but  always  to  be  dismissed  it 
the  same  way. 

Two  or  three  weeks  had  passed  in  this 
way  when  one  evening  Mr.  Sandford  re- 
ceived  a  letter  from  Daniells,  the  dealer, 
!  inviting  him  to  join  a  party  on  the  York- 
shire moors.  Daniells  was  well  enoufh 
off  to  be  able  to  deny  himself  notbio^ 
He  was  not  a  gentleman,  yet  the  sportt 
that  gentlemen  love  were  within  reach  at 
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his  wealth,  and  gentlemen  not  so  well  off 
as  he  showed  much  willingness  to  share 
in  his  good  things.  Some  fine  people 
whose  names  it  was  a  pleasure  to  read 
were  on  his  list,  and  some  painters  who 
were  celebrated  enough  to  eclipse  the  fine 
people.  That  all  these  should  be  gathered 
together  by  a  man  who  was  as  ignorant  as 
a  pig,  and  not  much  better  bred,  was  won- 
derful ;  but  so  it  was.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  Daniells  was  really  at  heart  a  good 
fellow  had  something  to  do  with  it;  but 
even  had  this  not  been  the  case,  it  is 
probable  that  he  could  still  have  found 
guests  to  shoot  on  his  moor,  and  eat  the 
birds  they  had  shot.  Mr.  Sandford  was 
no  sportsman,  and  at  first  he  had  little 
inclination  to  accept.  It  was  his  wife  who 
urijed  him  to  do  so. 

*'  You  are  not  enjoying  Broadbeach  as 
you  usually  do,"  she  said  ;  '*  you  are  bored 
by  it.  Oh,  don't  tell  me,  Edward,  I  can 
see  it  in  your  eyes." 

'*  If  you  think  so,  my  dear,  no  denial  of 
mine " 

*'  No,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head ; 
*'  nothing  you  say  will  change  my  opinion. 
I  am  dreadfully  sorry,  for  I  am  fond  of 
the  place  ;  but  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
already  never  to  come  here  again,  for  you 
are  bored  —  it  is  as  plain  as  possible ;  you 
want  a  change  ;  you  must  go." 

*'  It  is  not  much  of  a  change  to  visit 
Daniells,"  said  Mr.  Sandford. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  Daniells;  it's  the  com- 
pany, and  the  distance,  and  all  you  will 
find  there.  I  have  no  objection  to  Mr, 
Daniells,  Edward." 

"  Nor  I ;  he  is  a  good  fellow  in  spite  of 
his  h's." 

"  I  don't  care  about  his  h's.  He's 
very  hospitable  and  very  friendly,  and  all 
the  nice  people  go  to  him.  I  saw  in  the 
papers  that  Lord  Okcham  was  there.  You 
might  be  able  to  speak  a  word  for  Harry." 

Mr.  Sandford  smiled.  *'  I  am  to  go, 
then,  as  a  business  speculation,"  he  said  ; 
but  his  smile  faded  away  very  soon,  for  he 
reflected  that  Lord  Okeham  was  the  first 
to  give  him  that  sensation  of  being  wanted 
no  longer,  of  having  nobody  to  employ 
him,  which  had  risen  to  such  a  tragic 
height  since  then. 

*'  Don't  laugh,"  said  his  wife.  "  I  do 
think  indeed  it  is  your  duty  —  anything 
that  may  help  on  the  children  ;  and  you 
do  like  Mr.  Daniells,  Edward." 

'*  Yes,  1  do  like  Daniells;  he  is  a  very 
good  fellow." 

"  And  the  change  will  do  you  good. 
You  must  go." 

It  was  arranged  so  almost  without  any 
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voluntary  action  on  his  part.  His  wife's 
anxiety  that  he  should  "speak  a  word  for 
Harry  "  seemed  to  him  half-pathetic,  half- 
ridiculous  in  what  he  knew  to  be  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs ;  but  then  she  did  not  know. 
It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  it  was  other 
than  a  relief  to  him  to  leave  his  family  to 
their  own  lighthearted  devices,  or  that  the 
young  ones  were  not  at  least  half  pleased 
when  he  went  away.  **  Papa  was  not  a  bit 
like  himself,"  they  said;  probably  it  was 
because  the  heat  was  too  much  for  him 
(he  preferred  cooler  weather),  and  the 
freshness  of  the  moors  would  put  him  all 
right.  Mrs.  Sandford  was  by  no  means 
willing  to  confess  to  herself  tnat  she,  too, 
was  relieved  by  her  husband's  departure. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  been 
conscious  of  that  feeling  in  thirty  years  of 
married  life  ;  but  she,  too,  said  that  he 
would  be  the  better  of  the  freshness  of 
the  moors,  and  they  all  gave  themselves 
up  to  fun  with  a  new  rush  of  pleasure 
when  his  grave  countenance  was  away. 

*'  I  am  sure  he  did  not  mean  it,"  said 
Lizzie,  "but  I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
it  was  poor  Lance  that  was  the  cause." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Sandford.  "  Your  father  would  have 
told  you  if  he  had  any  objections.  No ;  I 
know  what  it  is  ;  he  is  very  anxious  about 
the  boys  —  and  so  am  I.'* 

No  one,  however,  who  had  seen  her 
among  them  could  have  believed  that  Mrs. 
Sandford  was  very  anxious.  She  was  so 
glad  that  they  should  enjoy  themselves. 
Afterwards,  when  the  holidays  were  over, 
when  they  were  all  back  in  town  again, 
then  something,  no  doubt,  must  be  done 
about  Harry.  He  was  very  thoughtless, 
to  be  sure ;  he  took  no  trouble  about  what 
was  going  to  happen  to  him.  Mrs.  Sand- 
ford threw  off  any  shade  of  distress,  how- 
ever, by  saving  to  herself  that  now  his 
father  was  fully  roused  to  the  necessity  of 
doing  something,  now  that  he  was  about 
to  meet  Lord  Okeham  and  other  influen- 
tial people,  something  mt/s^  be  found  for 
Harry,  and  then  all  would  go  well.  But 
the  look  in  her  husband's  eyes  haunted 
her,  nevertheless,  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
She  had  gone  to  the  railway  with  him  to 
see  him  off,  as  she  always  did,  and  when 
the  train  was  just  moving,  he  looked  at 
her,  waving  his  hand  to  her.  The  look  in 
his  eyes  was  so  strange  and  so  sad,  that 
Mrs.  Sandford  felt  disposed  to  rush  after 
her  husband  by  the  next  train.  Failing 
that,  she  drew  her  veil  over  her  face  as 
she  turned  away  and  shed  tears,  she  could 
not  tell  why,  as  if  he  had  been  going  away 
never  to   return.     How  ridiculous!   how 
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absurd !  when  he  was  only  a  little  out  of 
sorts  and  sure  to  be  set  right  by  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  moors.  The  impression  very 
soon  wore  out,  and  the  young  people  had 
already  organized  a  little  impromptu  dance 
for  the  evening,  which  gave  Mrs.  Sand- 
ford  plenty  to  do. 

*' It  looks  a  little  like  taking  advantage 
of  your  father's  absence  — as  if  you  were 
glad  he  was  gone." 

"  Not  at  all,"  they  all  cried.  "  What  a 
dreadful  idea  !  The  only  thing  is  that  it 
would  have  bored  him  horribly;  other- 
wise," added  Harry,  "  we  are  always  glad 
of  my  father's  company,"  with  an  air  of 
protection  and  patronage  which  made  the 
others  laugh.  And  Mrs.  Sandford  keenly 
enjoyed  the  dance,  and  felt  it  better  that 
her  husband's  face,  never  so  grave  be- 
fore, should  not  be  there  to  overshadow 
the  evening's  entertainment.  He  would 
be  so  much  more  in  his  element  discuss- 
ing light  and  shade  with  the  other  R.A.'s, 
or  talking  a  little  modenite  politics  with 
Lord  Okeham,  or  breathing  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  moors. 

And  he  did  like  the  freshness  of  the 
moors,  and  the  talk  of  his  brother  artists, 
and  the  discussions  among  the  men.  It 
was  entirely  a  men's  party,  and  perhaps  a 
verv  domestic  man  like  Mr.  Sandford,  a 
little  neglected  amid  the  exuberances  of  a 
youn^  family,  his  very  wife  drawn  away 
from  him  by  the  exigencies  of  their  amuse- 
ments, is  specially  open  to  the  occasional 
refreshment  of  a  party  of  his  fellows,  when 
congenial  pursuits  and  matured  views,  and 
something  of  a  like  experience  —  at  all 
events  something  which  is  a  real  experi- 
ence of  life  —  draw  individuals  together. 
The  "  sport "  of  the  painters  was  apt  to  be 
interrupted  by  realizations  of  the  **  effects  " 
about  them,  and  by  discussions  on  various 
artistic-scientific  points  which  only  mas- 
ters in  the  art  could  settle  ;  and  that  semi- 
professional  flavor  of  the  party  was  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  the  other  men,  the 
public  personages  and  society  magnates, 
who  found  it  very  piquant  to  be  thrown 
amid  the  painters,  and  who  were  inspired 
thereby  to  talk  their  best,  and  tell  their 
most  entertaining  stories.  No  atmosphere 
of  failure  accompanied  Mr.  Sandford  into 
this  circle,  which  was  kept  hilarious  by  the 
host's  jovialities  and  social  mistakes.  If 
anybody  knew  that  Daniells  kept  in  his 
inner  room  three  **  Sandfords  "  which  he 
could  not  sell,  there  was  no  hint  of  that 
knowledge  in  anything  that  was  said,  or 
in  the  manner  of  the  other  painters  to- 
wards their  fellow,  to  whom  all  appealed 
M%  to  as  great  an  authority  as  could  be 


found  on  all  questions  of  art  He 
restored,  thus,  to  the  position  which,  in- 
deed, nobody  could  take  from  him,  thou^ 
he  should  never  sell  a  picture  again.  It 
soothed  him  to  feel  and  see  that,  to  all  hit 
brethren,  he  was  as  much  as  ever  one  of 
the  first  painters  of  his  time,  and  to  give 
his  opinion  and  sustain  it  with  the  ezp^ 
rience  of  his  long  professional  life,  and 
much  experiment  in  art  A  forlorn  ~ 
had  been  in  his  mind  that  Daniells  might 
have  some  good  news  for  him ;  that 
might  say  some  day,  ''That  was  all  a 
false  alar.m,  old  man  —  Tve  sold  the  pic- 
tures ; "  but  this  unfortunately  did  not 
come  to  pass.  Daniells  never  said  it  wu 
a  false  alarm ;  he  even  said  some  things  in 
his  rough  but  not  unkindly  way  which  to 
Mr.  Sandford 's  ear,  quickened  by  trouble^ 
confirmed  the  disaster ;  but  perhaps  I^- 
iells,  who  had  no  particular  delicacy  of 
perception,  did  not  intend  this. 

The  change,  however,  did  Mr.  Sand- 
ford a  great  deal  of  good ;  thoueh  some- 
times, when  he  found  himself  auone,  the 
settled  shadow  of  calamity  which  had 
closed  upon  his  life,  and  which  must  soon 
be  known  to  all,  came  over  him  with  at 
most  greater  force  than  at  first  It  w 
but  seldom  that  he  was  alone,  even  in  hit 
own  room;  yet  now  and  then  he  would 
find  himself  on  the  moors  in  the  sun-se^ 
ting,  when  the  western  sk^  was  still  one 
blaze  of  yellow  or  oranee  light,  varied  by 
bands  of  cloudy  red,  with  the  low  hills  and 
sweeps  of  moor  standing  black  ajniBit 
that  waning  brightness  which,  magmnceat 
as  it  was,  sent  out  little  light.  Mr.  Sand- 
ford did  not  compare  his  own  going  out 
of  practical  life  and  possibility,  yet  pces- 
ervation  of  a  glow  of  fame  which  neither 
warmed  nor  enlightened,  with  that  show  is 
the  west.  People  seldom  see  allegories  of 
their  own  disaster.  But  as  he  strayed  alo^g 
with  the  sense  of  dreariness  in  bis  heart 
which  the  dead  and  spectral  aspect  of  biS 
and  tree  was  so  well  calculated  to  give,  Us 
own  circumstances  came  back  to  hia  &i 
tragic  glimpses.  He  thought  of  the  ny 
group  he  had  left  behind,  the  heedfii 
young  creatures  singing  and  dancing  on 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  of  the  peace- 
ful home  lying  silent  awaiting  tbcm,  tt 
which  they  had  no  doubt  of  returning,  with 
all  its  security  of  comfort  and  peaces  bit 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  toob  And  kt 
thought  of  Jack's  fee,  his  two  gnincMi 
which  they  had  all  taken  as  the  best  joht 
in  the  world,  and  of  Lizzie,  who  was  li 
have  fifty  pounds  a  year  from  her  ftfbtfi 
and  of  Harry,  quite  happy  and  content  on 
his  schoolboy  sulowanoe;  and  adl  this  f^ 
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ing  on  as  if  it  were  the  course  of  nature, 
unchangeable  as  the  stars  or  the  pillars 
of  the  earth.  These  things  glided  before 
him  as  he  looked  over  all  the  inequalities 
of  the  moor  standing  black  against  the 
western  sky.  They  were  the  true  facts 
about  him,  notwithstanding  that  in  the 
shelter  of  this  momentary  pause  he  only 
felt  them  as  at  a  distance,  and  less  strongly 
than  before  realized  the  ease  it  would 
bring  if  by  the  grace  of  God  something 

happened  —  before 

It  was  the  time  of  the  year  when  there 
are  various  race-meetings  in  the  north, 
and  Mr.  Daniells  had  planned  to  carry  his 
party  to  the  most  famous  of  them.  He  had 
his  landau  and  a  brake,  royally  charged 
with  provisions,  and  filled  with  his  guests. 
Mr.  Sandford  had  done  his  best  to  get  off 
this  unnecessary  festivity,  for  which  he 
had  little  taste.  But  all  his  friends,  who 
by  this  time  had  begun  to  perceive  that 
his  spirits  were  not  in  their  usual  equable 
state,  resisted  and  protested.  He  must 
come,  they  said;  to  leave  one  behind 
would  spoil  the  party;  he  was  not  to  be 
left  alone  with  all  the  moorland  effects  to 
steal  a  march  upon  the  other  painters. 
And  he  had  not  sufficient  energy  to  stand 
against  their  remonstrances.  It  was  easier 
to  yield,  and  he  yielded.  The  race  was 
not  unamusing.  Even  with  all  his  preoc- 
cupation, he  took  a  little  pleasure  in  it, 
more  or  less,  as  most  Englishmen  do ; 
though  it  glanced  across  his  mind  that 
somebody  might  say  afterwards,  "Sand- 
ford  was  there,  amusing  himself  on  the 
edge  of  the  precipice.**  These  vague 
voices  and  glimpses  of  things  were  not 
enough  to  stand  against  the  remonstances 
and  banter  of  his  friends  ;  and  after  all, 
what  did  it  matter  ?  The  plunge  over  the 
precipice  is  not  less  terrible  because  you 
may  have  performed  a  dance  of  despair 
on  the  edge.  It  was  about  sunset  on  a 
lovely  September  evening  when  the  party 
set  out  on  their  return  home.  They  were 
merry ;  not  that  there  had  been  any  excess 
or  indulgence  unbecoming  of  English 
gentlemen.  Daniells,  it  is  true,  who  was 
not  a  gentleman,  had,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  champagne  under  his  belt  than  was 
good  for  him.  But  his  guests  were  only 
merrv,  talking  a  little  more  loudly  than 
usual  about  the  events  of  the  day  and  the 
exploits  of  the  favorite,  and  settling  some 
moderate  bets  which  neither  harmed  nor 
elated  any  one.  Mr.  Sandford,  who  had 
not  betted,  was  the  most  silent  of  the 
party;  the  lively  talk  of  the  others  left 
him  free  to  retire  to  his  own  thoughts. 
He  had  got  rather  into  a  tangle  of  dim 
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calculations  about  his  insurances,  and 
how  the  money  would  be  divided,  when 
somebody  suddenly  called  out,  "  Hallo ! 
weVe  got  off  the  road  !  " 

For  some  time  Mr.  Sandford  was  the 
only  one  who  paid  any  attention  to  this 
statement.     Looking  out  with  a  little  start, 
he  saw  the  same  scene  against  which  his 
musings    had    taken    form   on    previous 
nights.     A    sky    glowing.with   a   stormy 
splendor,  deep  burning  orange    on    the 
horizon  rising  through  zones  of  yellow  to 
the  daffodil  sky  above,  every  object  stand- 
ing out  black  in  the  absence  of  light ;  not 
the  hedgerows  and  white  line  of  the  road 
alone,  but  the  blunt  inequalities  of  the 
moor,  here  a  lump  of  gorse  and  gnarled 
hawthorn    bushes,    there    a    treacherous 
hollow  with  a  gleam  of  water  gathered  as 
in  a  cup.    The  coachman  and  grooms  had 
not  been  so  prudent  as  their  masters,  their 
potations  had  been  heavier  than  cham- 
pagne.   How  they  had  left  the  road  and 
got  upon  the  moor  could  never  be  dis- 
covered.    It  was  partly  the  perplexing 
glow  above  and  blackness  below,  partly 
the    fumes    of   a   long  day*s  successive 
drinkings  in  their  brains ;  partly,  perhaps, 
as  one  of  the  passengers  thought,  some- 
thing else.     The  horses  had  taken  the 
unusual  obstacles  on  their  path  with  won- 
derful steadiness  at  first,  but  by  the  time 
the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  was  fully 
attracted    to   what    was    happening,  the 
coachman  had  altogether  lost  control  of 
the  kicking  and  plunging  animals.    The 
man  was  not  too  far  gone  to  have  driven 
home  by  the  road,  but  his  brain  was  inca- 
pable ot  any  effort  to  meet  such  an  emer- 
gency.   He  began  to  flog  the  horses  wildly, 
to  swear  at  them,  to  pull  savagely  at  the 
reins.    The  groom  jumped  down  to  rush 
to  their  heads,  and  in  doing  so,  as  they 
made  a  plunge  at  the  moment,  fell  on  the 
roadside,  and  in  a  moment  more  was  left 
behind  as  the  terrified  horses  dashed  on. 
By  this  time  everybody  was  roused,  and 
the  danger  was  evident.     Mr.  Sandford 
sat  quite  still ;  he  was  not  learned  about 
horses,  while  many  of   his   companions 
were.    One  of  them  got  on  to  the  box  be- 
side the  terrified  coachman  to  try  what 
could  be  done,  the  others  gave  startled 
and  sometimes  contradictory  suggestions 
and  directions.    He  was  quite  calm  in  the 
tumult  of  alarm  and  eager  preparation  for 
any  event    He  was  sensible,  profoundly 
sensible,  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  the 
scene  ;  the  orange  glow  which  no  pigments 
in  the  world  could  reproduce,  the  black- 
ness of  the  indistinguishable  objects  which 
stood  up  against  it  like  low  dark  billows 
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of  a  motionless  sea.  The  shocks  of  the 
jolting  carriage  affected  him  little,  any 
more  than  the  shouts  of  the  alarmed  and 
excited  men.  He  did  not  even  remark, 
then,  that  some  sprang  otf  and  that  others 
held  themselves  ready  to  follow.  His 
sensations  were  those  of  perfect  calm. 
Hs  thought  o£  the  precipice  no  more,  nor 
even  of  the  insurances.  Some  one  shook 
him  by  the  shoulder,  but  it  did  not  disturb 
him.  The  effect  was  wonderful;  the 
orange  growing  intense,  darker,  the  yel- 
low light  pervading  the  illuminated  sky. 
And  then  a  sudden  wild  whirl,  a  shock  of 
sudden  sensation,  and  he  saw  and  felt  no 
more. 

VII. 

Presently  the  light  came  back  to  Mr. 
Sandford's  eyes.  He  was  lying  upon  the 
dry  heather  on  the  side  of  the  moor,  the 
brown  seed-pods  nestling  against  his 
cheek,  the  yellow  glow  in  the  west,  to 
which  his  eyes  instinctively  turned,  hav- 
ing scarcely  faded  at  all  since  he  had 
looked  at  it  from  the  carriiige.  A  con- 
fused sound  of  noises,  loud  speaking,  and 
moans  of  i)ain  reached  him  where  he  lay, 
but  scarcely  moveil  him  to  curiosity.  His 
first  sensation  was  one  of  curious  ease  and 
security.  He  did  not  attempt  to  budge, 
but  lay  quite  peacefully  smiling  at  the 
sunset,  like  a  child.  His  head  was  con- 
fused, but  there  was  in  it  a  vague  sense  of 
danger  escaped,  and  of  some  kind  of  puz- 
zled deliverance  from  he  knew  not  what, 
which  gave  tiie  strangest  feeling  of  sooth- 
ing and  rest.  He  felt  no  temptation  to 
jump  up  hastily,  to  go  to  the  help  of  the 
people  who  were  moaning,  or  to  inquire 
into  the  accident,  as  in  another  case  he 
would  have  done.  He  lay  still,  quite  at 
his  ease,  hearing  these  voices  as  if  he 
heard  them  not,  and  smiling  with  a  con- 
fused pleasure  at  the  glow  of  orange  light 
in  the  skv. 

He  dicf  not  know  how  long  it  was  till 
some  one  knelt  down  and  spoke  to  him 
anxiously.  "  Sandford,  are  you  badly 
hurt }  Sandford,  my  dear  fellow,  do  you 
know  me  ?     Can  you  speak  to  me  ?  " 

He  burst  into  a  laugh  at  this  address, 

"  Speak  to  you  ?  Know  you  ?  What 
nonsense !  I  am  not  hurt  at  all.  I  am 
quite  comfortable.'' 

'*  Thank  God  !  "  said  the  other.  "  Dun- 
can, I   fear,   has  a  broken   leg,  and   the 

coachman  is It  was   his   fault,  the 

unfortunate  wretch.  Give  me  your  hand, 
and  ril  help  you  to  get  up." 

To  get  up  ?  That  was  quite  a  different 
matter.     He  did  not  feel  the  least  desire 


to  try.    He  felt,  before  trying  and  witboat 
any  sense  of  alarm,  that  he  could  not  get 
up;  then  said  to  himself  that  this  was 
nonsense  too,  and  that  to  lie  there,  how- 
ever comfortably,  when  he  might  be  help- 
ing the  others,  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
He    gave  his  hand    accordingly    to   his 
friend,  and  made  an  effort  to  rise.     But  it 
would  have  been  as  easy  (he  said  to  him- 
self) for  a  log  of  wood  to  attempt  to  rise. 
He  felt  rather  like  that,  as  if  his  legs  had 
turned    to    wood  —  not    stone,    for    that 
would  have  been  cold  and  uncomfortable. 
**  I  don^t  know  how  it  is,"  he  said,  still 
smiling,  *' but    I    can^t    budge.    There*s 
nothing  the  matter  with   me,   Tm  quite 
easy  and  comfortable,  but  I  can*t  move  a 
limb,    ru  be  all  right  in  a  few  minutes. 
Look  after  the  others.    Never  mind  me.** 
He  thought  the  face  of  the  man  who  was 
bending  over  him  looked  strangely  scared, 
but  nothing  more  was  said.     A  rug  was 
put  over  him  and  one  of  the  cushions  of 
the  carriage  under  his  head,  and  there  he 
lay,  vaguely  hearing  the  groans  of  the  man 
whose  Teg  was  broken  as  (apparently)  they 
moved  him.  and  all  the  exclamations  and 
questions  and  directions  given  by  one  and 
another.     What  was  more  wonclerful  was 
the  dying  out  of  that  wild  orange  light  in 
the  sky.    It  paled  gradually,  as  if  it  had 
been  glowing  metal,  and  the  cold  night  air 
breathing  on  it  had  paled  and  dwindled 
that  inettectual  fire.    A  liundred  lessening 
tints  and  tones  of  color — yellows   and 
faint  greens,  and  shades  or  purple  and 
creamy  whiteness  breakinc^  the  edges-* 
melted  and  shimmered  in  the  distance^ 
It  was  like  an  exhibition  got  up  for  him 
alone,  relieved  by  that  black  undergroundt 
now  traversed  by  gigantic  ebony  figures 
of  a  horse  and  a  man,  moving  irregularly 
across  the  moor.    A  star  came  out  with  a 
keen   blue  sparkle,  like  some  power  ol 
heaven  triumphant  over  that  illumination 
of  earth.    What  a  spectacle  it  was  I    And 
all  for  him  alone  1 

The  next  thing  he  was  conscious  of  wai 
two  or  three  figures  about  him  —one  the 
doctor,  whose  professional  touch  he  soon 
discovered  on  his  pulse  and  his  limbs* 
*'  We  are  going  to  lift  you.  Don^  take 
any  trouble ;  it  will  give  you  no  pain,**  some 
one  said.  And  before  he  could  protest 
which  he  was  about  todogood-humoredlfi 
that  there  was  no  occasion,  he  found  him^ 
self  softly  raised  upon  some  flat  and  even 
surface,  more  comfortable,  after  all,  than 
the  lumps  of  the  heather.  Then  then 
was  a  curious  interval  of  motion  along  tht 
road,  no  doubt,  though  all  he  saw  was  the 
sky  with  the  stars  coming  gradually  ontf 
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neither  the  road  nor  his  bearers,  except 
now  and  then  a  dark  outline  coming  within 
the  line  of  his  vision  ;  but  always  the  deep 
blue  of  the  mid-sky  shining  above.  The 
world  seemed  to  have  concentrated  in 
that,  and  it  was  not  this  world,  but  another 
world. 

He  remembered  little  more,  except  by 
snatches;  an  unknown  face  —  probably 
the  doctor's  —  looking  exceedingly  grave, 
bending  over  him  ;  then  Daniells's  usually 
jovial  countenance  with  all  the  lines  droop- 
ing and  the  color  blanched  out  of  it,  and  a 
sound  of  low  voices  talking  something 
over,  of  which  he  could  only  make  out  the 
words,  '*  Telegraph  at  once  ;  '*  then,  "  Too 
late  !  It  must  not  be  too  late.  She  must 
come  at  once."  He  wondered  vaguely 
who  this  was,  and  whv  there  should  be 
such  a  hurry.  And  then,  all  at  once,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  it  was  daylight  and 
his  wife  was  standing  by  his  beclside.  He 
had  just  woke  up  from  what  seemed  a  very 
long,  confused,  and  feverish  night  —  how 
long  he  never  knew.  But  when  he  woke 
everything  was  clear  to  him.  Unless,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  something  were  to  hap- 
pen     Something  was  about  to   hap)- 

pen,  by  the  grace  of  God. 

'*  Mary  ! ''  he  cried  with  a  flush  of  joy. 
"You  here!" 

*'  Of  course,  my  dearest,"  she  said  with 
a  cheerful  look,  *'as  soon  as  1  heard  there 
had  been  an  accident.'' 

He  took  her  hand  between  his  and  drew 
her  to  him.  *'This  was  all  I  wanted,"  he 
said.  '*Ciod  is  very  good;  he  gives  me 
everything." 

"Oh,  Edward!"  This  pitiful  protest, 
remonstrance,  appeal  to  heaven  and  earth 

—  for  all  these  were  in  her  cry  —  came 
from  her  unawares. 

''Yes,"  he  said,  "my  dear,  everything 
has  happened  as  I  desired.  I  understand 
it  all  now.  I  thought  I  was  not  hurt ;  now 
I  see.  I  am  not  hurt,  1  am  killed,  like  the 
boy  —  don't  you  remember.'*  —  in  Brown- 
inii's  ballad.  Don't  be  shocked,  dear. 
Why  shouldn't  I  be  cheerful.?     I  am  not 

—  sorry." 

"  Oh,  Edward  ! "  she  cried  again,  the 
passion  of  her  trouble  exasperated  bv  his 
composure  ;  "  not  to  leave  —  us  all  ? 

He  held  her  hand  between  his,  smiling 
at  her.     "  It  was  what  1  wanted,"  he  said 

—  "  not  to  leave  you  ;  but  don't  you  be- 
lieve, my  darling,  there  must  be  something 
about  that  leaving  which  is  not  so  dread- 
ful, which  is  made  easy  to  the  man  who 
goes  away.^  Certainly,  I  don't  want  to 
leave  you ;  but  it's  so  much  for  your  good 

—  for  the  children's  good " 


"  Oh,  never,  Edward,  never !  " 

"Yes;  it's  new  to  you,  but  I've  been 
thinking  about  it  a  long  time — so  much 
that  I  once  thought  it  would  almost  have 
been  worth  the  while,  but  for  the  insur- 
ances, to  have " 

"  Edward ! "  She  looked  at  him  with 
an  agonized  cry. 

"No,  dear  —  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
never  would,  I  never  could  have  done  it. 
It  would  have  been  contrary  to  nature. 
The  accident  —  was  without  any  will  or 
action  of  mine.    By  the  grace  of  God '* 

"  Edward,  Edward  1  Oh,  don't  say  that ; 
by  his  hand  heavy,  heavy  upon  us  ! " 

"  It  is  you  that  should  not  say  that,  Ma- 
ry. If  you  only  knew,  my  dear.  I  want 
you  to  understand  so  long  as  I  am  here  to 
tell  you " 

"  He  must  not  talk  so  much,"  said  the 
voice  of  the  doctor  behind  ;  "  his  strength 
must  be  husbanded.  Mrs.  Sandford,  you 
must  not  allow  him  to  exhaust  himself." 

"  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Sandford,  "  I  take 
it  for  granted  you're  a  man  of  sense. 
What  can  you  do  for  me  ?  Spin  out  my 
life  by  a  few  more  feeble  hours.  Which 
would  you  rather  have  yourself?  That, 
or  the  power  of  saying  everything  to  the 
person  you  love  best  in  the  world  r" 

"  Let  him  talk,"  said  the  doctor,  turning 
away ;  "  I  have  no  answer  to  make.  Give 
him  a  little  of  this  if  he  turns  faint.  And 
send  for  me  if  you  want  me,  Mrs.  Sand- 
ford." 

"  Thanks,  doctor.  That  is  a  man  of 
sense,  Mary.  I  feel  quite  well,  quite  able 
to  tell  you  everything." 

"Oh,  Edward,  when  that  is  the  case, 
things  cannot  be  so  bad  I  If  you  will  only 
take  care,  only  try  to  save  your  strength, 
to  keep  up.  Oh,  my  dear !  The  will  to 
get  well  does  so  much  !  Try !  try !  Ed- 
ward, for  the  love  of  God." 

"  My  own  Mary  ;  always  believing  that 
everytning's  to  be  done  by  an  effort,  as  all 
women  do.     I  am  glad  it  is  out  of  my 

Cower.  If  I  were  in  any  pain  there  might 
e  some  hope  for  you,  but  I'm  in  no  pain. 
There's  nothing  the  matter  with  me  but 
dying.  And  I  have  long  felt  that  was  the 
only  way." 

"  Dying  ?  —  not  when  you  were  with  us 
at  the  sea?" 

"  Most  of  all  then,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  Edward,  Edward !  and  I  full  of 
amusements,  of  pleasure,  leaving  you 
alone." 

"It  was  better  so.  I  am  glad  of  every 
hour's  respite  you  have  had.  And  now 
you'll  be  able  easily  to  break  up  the  house, 
which  would  have  been  a  hard  thing  and 
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a  bitter  downfall  ia  ray  lifetime.  It  will 
be  quite  natural  now.  They  will  give  you 
a  pension,  and  there  will  be  the  insurance 
money." 

**  I  cannot  bear  it,"  she  cried  wildly. 
**  I  cannot  have  you  speak  like  this." 

"  Not  when  it  is  the  utmost  ease  to  my 
mind  —  the  utmost  comfort  —  " 

She  clasped  her  hands  firmly  together. 
"  Say  anything  you  wish,  Edward. 

**  Yes,  my  poor  dear."  He  was  very, 
very  sorry  for  his  wife.  It  burst  upon  her 
witnout  preparation,  without  a  word  of 
warning.  Oh,  he  was  sorry  for  her  1  But 
for  himself  it  was  a  supreme  consolation 
to  pour  it  all  forth,  to  tell  her  everything. 
"  If  I  were  going  to  be  left  behind,"  he 
said  soothingly,  **  my  heart  would  be 
broken ;  but  it  is  softened  somehow  to 
those  that  are  going  away.  I  can't  tell 
you  how.  It  is,  though  ;  it  is  all  so  vague 
and  soft.  I  know  Til  lose  you,  Mary,  as 
you  will  lose  me,  but  I  don't  feel  it.  My 
dearest,  1  had  not  a  commission,  not  one. 
And  there  are  three  pictures  of  mine 
unsold  in  Daniellss  inner  shop.  He'll 
tell  you  if  you  ask  him.  The  three  last. 
That  one  of  the  little  queen  and  her  little 
Maries,  that  our  little  Mary  sat  for,  that 
you  liked  so  much,  you  remember?  It's 
standing  in  Dan! ells *s  room ;  three  of 
them.  I  think  I  see  them  against  the 
wall." 

"  Edward ! " 

"  Oh  no,  my  head  is  not  going.  I  only 
think  I  see  them.  And  it  was  the  merest 
chance  that  the  *  Black  Prince  *  sold  ;  and 
not  a  commission,  not  a  commission. 
Think  of  that,  Mary.  It  is  true  such  a 
thing  has  happened  before,  but  I  never 
was  sixty  before.  Do  you  forget  I  am  an 
old  man,  and  my  day  is  over?  " 

**  No,  no,  no, '  she  cried  with  passion ; 
**it  is  not  so." 

"Oh  yes;  facts  are  stubborn  things  — 
it  is  so.  And  what  should  we  have  done 
if  our  income  had  stopped  in  a  moment, 
as  it  would  have  done?  A  precipice  be- 
fore our  feet,  and  nothing,  nothing  beyond. 
Now  for  you,  my  darling,  it  will  be  far 
easier.  You  can  sell  the  house  and  all 
that  is  in  it.  And  they  will  give  you  a 
pension,  and  the  children  will  have  some- 
thing to  begin  upon." 

"Oh,  the  children!"  she  cried,  taking 
his  hand  into  hers,  bowing  down  her  face 
upon  it.  "  Oh,  Edward,  what  are  the  chil- 
dren between  you  and  me?"  She  cast 
them  away  in  that  supreme  moment ;  the 
young  creatures  all  so  well,  so  gay,  so 
hopeful.  In  her  despair  and  passion  she 
flung  their  crowding  images  from  her  — 


those  images  which  had  forced  her  hus- 
band from  her  heart. 

He  laughed  a  low,  quiet  laugh.  **  God 
bless  them,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  like  to  have 
you  all  to  myself,  vou  and  me  only,  for 
the  last  moment,  Mary.  You  have  beeo 
always  the  best  wife  that  ever  was— nay, 
I  won't  say  have  been  —  you  are,  my  dear, 
my  wife.  We  don't  understand  anjrthing 
about  widows,  you  and  I.  Death *s  nodi* 
ing,  I  think.  It  looks  dreadful  when 
you're  not  going.  But  God  manages  all 
that  so  well.  It  is  as  if  it  were  nothing 
to  me.     Mary,  where  are  you  ?  " 

"  Here,  Edward,  holding  your  hand. 
Oh,  my  dear,  don't  you  see  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said  with  a  faint  langfat 
as  if  ashamed  at  some  mistake  he  had 
made,  and  put  his  other  hand  over  hen 
with  a  slight  groping  movement.  **lt^ 
getting  late,"  he  said ;  "  it's  getting  rather 
dark.  What  time  is  it?  Seven  o'clock? 
You'll  not  go  down  to  dinner.  Mary? 
Stay  with  me.  They  can  bring  you  some- 
thing up-stairs." 

"  Go  down  ?  Oh,  no,  no.  Do  you  think 
I  would  leave  you,  Edward?"  She  had 
made  a  little  pause  of  terror  before  she 
spoke,  for,  indeed,  it  was  broad  day,  tibe 
full  afternoon  sunshine  still  bright  outside^ 
and  nothing  to  suggest  the  twilijght.  He 
sighed  again  —  a  soft,  pleasurable  sigh. 

"If  you  don't  mind  just  sitting  by  me  a 
little.  I  see  your  dear  face  in  glimpieii 
sometimes  as  if  you  had  wings  and  were 
hovering  over  me.  My  head's  swimming 
a  little.  Don't  light  the  candles.  I  like 
the  half-light ;  you  know  I  always  did. 
So  long  as  I  can  see  you  by  it,  Mary,  li 
that  a  comfortable  chair  ?  Then  ait  down. 
my  love,  and  let  me  keep  your  hand*  and  I 
think  I'll  get  a  little  sleep." 

"  It  will  do  you  gooa,"  said  the  poor 
wife." 

*'  Who  knows  ? "  he  said,  with  another 
smile.  "But  don't  let  them  light  the 
candles." 

Light  the  candles  1  She  could  iee» 
where  she  sat  there,  the  red  snnshiae 
falling  in  a  blaze  upon  a  ruddy  heatherf 
hill,  and  beating  upon  the  dark  firs  which 
stood  out  like  ink  against  that  backgroondi 
There  is  perhaps  nothing  that  so  wriq|i 
the  heart  of  the  watcher  as  this  patbeoc 
mistake  of  day  for  nifht  which  betrays  tte 
eyes  from  which  all  light  is  fading.  He 
lay  within  the  shadow  of  the  cnrld% 
always  holding  her  hand  fast,  and  fel 
asleep  —  a  sleep  which,  for  a  time,  wM 
soft  and  quiet  enough,  but  afterwards  gdl 
a  little  disturbed.  She  sat  auite  still,  i0t 
moving,  scarcely  breathing,  tnat  she  fli^ 
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not  disturb  him ;  not  a  tear  in  her  eye,  her 
whole  being  wound  up  into  an  external 
calm  which  was  so  strangely  unlike  the 
tumult  within.  And  she  had  forsaken 
him  —  left  him  to  meet  calamity  without 
her  support,  without  sympathy  or  aid ! 
She  had  been  immersed  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  children,  their  expeditions,  their 
amusements.  She  remembered,  with  a 
shudder,  that  it  had  been  a  little  relief  to 
get  him  away,  to  have  their  dance  undis- 
turbed. Their  dance!  Her  heart  swelled 
as  if  it  would  burst.  She  had  been  his 
faithful  wife  since  she  was  little  more 
than  a  child.  All  her  life  was  his  —  she 
had  no  thought,  no  wish,  apart  from  him. 
And  yet  she  had  left  him  to  bear  this  worst 
of  evils  alone  ! 

Mrs.  Sandford  dared  not  break  the  sa- 
cred calm  by  a  sob  or  a  sigh.  She  dared 
not  even  let  the  tears  come  to  her  eyes, 
lest  he  should  wake  and  be  troubled  by 
the  sight  of  them.  What  thoughts  went 
through  her  mind  as  she  sat  there,  not 
moving !  Her  past  life  all  over,  which, 
until  that  telegram  came,  had  .seemed  the 
easy  tenor  of  every  day  ;  and  the  future, 
so  dark,  so  awful,  so  unknown  — a  world 
which  she  did  not  understand  without 
him. 

After  an  interval  he  began  to  speak 
again,  but  so  that  she  saw  he  was  either 
asleep  still  or  wandering  in  those  vague 
regions  between  consciousness  and  noth- 
ingness. '*A11  against  the  wall  —  with 
the  faces  turned,"  he  said.  "  Three  —  all 
the  last  ones ;  the  one  my  wife  liked  so. 
In  the  inner  room  :  Daniells  is  a  good  fel- 
low. He  spared  me  the  sight  of  them 
outside.  Three  —  that's  one  of  the  per- 
fect numbers  —  that's  —  I  could  always 
see  them  :  on  the  road,  and  on  the  moor, 
and  at  the  races;  then  —  I  wonder  —  all 
the  way  up  —  on  the  road  to  heaven?  no, 
no.  One  of  the  angels  —  would  come  and 
turn  them  round  —  turn  them  round. 
Nothing  like  that  in  the  presence  of  God. 
It  would  be  disrespectful  —  disrespect- 
ful.    Turn  them  round  —  with  their  faces 

"    He  paused ;  his  eyes  were  closed, 

an  ineffable  smile  came  over  his  mouth. 
"He  —  will  see  what's  best  in  them,"  he 
said. 

After  this  for  a  time  silence  reigned, 
broken  only  now  and  then  by  a  word  some- 
times unintelligible.  Once  his  wife  thought 
she  caught  something  about  the  "four 
square  walls  in  the  new  Jerusalem,"  some- 
times tender  words  about  herself,  but 
nothing  clear.  It  was  not  till  night  that 
he  woke,  surprising  them  with  an  outcry  I 
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as  to  the  light,  as  he  had  previously  spoken 
about  the  darkness. 

"  You  need  not,"  he  said,  "light  such  an 
illumination  for  me  —  al  giorno  as  the 
Italians  say  ;but  I  like  it  —  I  like  it.  Dan- 
iells—  has  the  soul  of  a  prince."  Then 
he  put  out  his  hands  feebly,  calling 
"  Mary !  Mary ! "  and  drew  her  closer  to 
him,  and  whispered  a  long  earnest  com- 
munication ;  but  what  it  was  the  poor  lady 
never  knew.  She  listened  intently,  but 
she  could  not  make  out  a  word.  What  was 
it?  What  was  it?  Whatever  it  was,  to 
have  said  it  was  an  infinite  satisfaction  to 
him.  He  dropped  back  upon  his  pillows 
with  an  air  of  content  indescribable,  and 
silent  pleasure.  He  had  done  everything, 
he  had  said  everything.  And  in  this  mood 
slept  again,  and  woke  no  more. 

Mr.  Sandford*s  previsions  were  all  jus- 
tified. The  house  was  sold  to  advantage, 
at  what  the  agent  called  a  fancy  price,  be- 
cause it  had  been  his  house  —  with  its 
best  furniture  undisturbed.  Everything 
was  miserable  enough  indeed,  but  there 
was  no  humiliation  in  the  breaking  up  of 
the  establishment,  which  was  evidently  too 
costly  for  the  widow.  She  got  her  pen- 
sion at  once,  and  a  satisfactorv  one,  and 
retired  with  her  younger  children  to  a 
small  house  whicn  was  more  suited  to 
her  circumstances.  And  Lord  Okeham, 
touched  by  the  fact  that  Sandford's  death 
had  taken  place  under  the  same  roof,  in  a 
room  next  to  his  own  (though  that,  to  be 
sure,  in  an  age  of  competition  and  personal 
merit  was  nothing),  found  somehow,  as  a 
Cabinet  minister  no  doubt  can  if  he  will, 
a  post  for  Harry,  in  which  he  got  on  just 
as  well  as  other  young  men,  and  settled 
down  into  a  very  good  servant  of  the 
State.  And  Jack,  being  thus  suddenly 
sobered  and  called  back  to  himself,  and 
eager  to  get  rid  of  the  intolerable  thought 
that  he,  too,  had  weighed  upon  his  father's 
mind,  and  made  his  latter  days  more  sad, 
took  to  his  profession  with  zeal,  and  got 
on,  as  no  doubt  any  determined  man  does 
when  he  adopts  one  line  and  holds  by  it. 
The  others  settled  down  with  their  mother 
in  a  humbler  way  of  living,  yet  did  not 
lose  their  friends,  as  it  is  common  to  say 
people  do.  Perhaps  they  were  not  asked 
any  longer  to  the  occasional "  smart  "  par- 
ties to  which  the  pretty  daughters  and 
well-bred  sons  of  Sandtord  tnc  famous 
painter,  who  could  dispense  tickets  for 
Academy  soirees  and  private  views,  were 
invited,  more  or  less  on  sufferance.  These 
failed  them,  their  names  falling  out  of  the 
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invitation-books ;  but  what  did  that  mat- 
ter, seeing  they  never  had  been  but  outsid- 
ers, flattered  by  the  cards  of  a  countess, 
but  never  really  penetrating  beyond  the 
threshold  ? 

Mrs.  Sandford  believed  that  she  could 
not  live  when  her  husband  was  thus  taken 
from  her.  The  remembrance  of  that  brief 
but  dreadful  time  when  she  had  aban- 
doned him,  when  the  children  and  their 
amusements  had  stolen  her  heart  awav, 
was  heavy  upon  her,  and  though  she 
steeled  herself  to  carry  out  all  his  wishes, 
and  to  do  everything  for  them  that  could 
be  done,  yet  she  did  it  all  with  a  sense 
that  the  time  was  short,  and  that  when  her 
duty  was  thus  accomplished  she  would 
follow  him.  This  softened  everything  to 
her  in  the  most  wonderful  way.  She  felt 
herself  to  be  acting  as  his  deputy  through 
all  these  changes,  glad  that  he  should  be 
saved  the  trouble,  and  that  humiliation 
and  confession  of  downfall  which  was  not 
now  involved  in  any  alteration  of  life  she 
could  make,  and  fully  confident  that  when 
all  was  completed  she  would  receive  her 
dismissal  and  join  him  where  he  was. 
But  she  was  a  very  natural  woman,  with 
all  the  springs  of  life  in  her  unimpaired. 
And  by-and-by,  with  much  surprise,  with 
a  pang  of  disappointment,  and  yet  a  rising 
of  her  heart  to  the  new  inevitable  solitary 
life  which  was  so  different,  which  was  not 
solitary  at  all,  but  full  of  the  stir  and  hum 
of  living,  yet  all  silent  in  the  most  inti- 
mate and  closest  circle,  Mrs.  Sandford 
recognized  that  she  was  not  to  die.  It 
was  a  strange  thing,  yet  one  which  hap- 
pens often ;  for  we  neither  live  nor  die 
according  to  our  own  will  and  previsions 
—  save  sometimes  in  such  a  case  as  that 
of  our  painter,  to  whom,  as  to  his  beloved, 
God  accorded  sleep. 

And  more  —  the  coming  true  of  every- 
thing that  he  had  believed.  After  doing 
his  best  for  his  own,  and  for  all  who  de- 
pended upon  him  in  his  life,  he  did  better 
still,  as  he  had  foreseen,  by  dying.  Dan- 
iells  sold  the  three  pictures  at  prices  higher 
than  he  had  dreamed  of,  for  a  Sandford 
was  now  a  thing  with  a  settled  value,  it 
being  sure  that  no  new  flood  of  them 
would  ever  come  into  the  market.  And 
all  went  well.  Perhaps  with  some  of  us, 
loo,  that  dying  which  it  is  a  terror  to  look 
forward  to,  seeing  that  it  means  the  de- 
struction of  a  home,  may  prove,  like  the 
painter's,  a  better  thing  than  living  even 
for  those  who  love  us  best.  Hut  it  is  not 
to  every  one  that  it  is  given  to  die  at  the 
right  moment,  as  Mr.  Sandford  had  the 
happiness  to  do. 


From  Blackwood's  M agasiiM. 
WANDERINGS  AND  WILD  SPORT  BEYOND 
THE   HIMALAYAS. 

The  following  endeavor  to  recount  some 
hunting  experiences  in  Tibet  will  by  00 
means  represent  what  may  be  termed  a 
competition-bag  of  game,  which,  in  these 
days  of  competition  in  everything,  seems, 
sad  to  say,  often  to  be  thought  almost  the 
main  object  in  shooting.  Nevertheless,  I 
trust  it  may  afford  the  reader  some  idea  of 
what  the  writer  considered  real  wild  sport 
in  a  very  strange  land. 

On  a  first  visit  to  the  dreary,  inhospita- 
ble region  north  and  east  of  Leh,  the  cap- 
ital of  Ladak,  where,  strange  to  say,  very 
few  of  the  scanty  nomadic  population 
seem  to  care  much  about  hunting,  the 
difficulty  of  obaining  reliable  information 
respecting  the  haunts  and  habits  of  its 
wild  fauna  often  makes  game  appear 
rather  scarce  there.  Moreover,  even  had 
my  companion  on  this  trip  and  I  found 
plenty  to  shoot  at,  we  had  no  intention  of 
turning  sport  and  pleasure  into  cruelty 
and  toil  by  striving  to  outdo  our  neigh- 
bors in  our  butcher's  bill,  regardless  of 
the  quality  of  the  meat.  The  tyro,  in  his 
irrepressible  excitement,  may  be  forgiven 
for  shooting  at  anything  or  everythii^; 
but  he  who  persists  in  deliberately  so  (& 
ing,  unless  it  be  when  food  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  his  camp-followers,  is  no 
longer  deserving  of  the  name  of  sports- 
man. But  let  that  pass  as  a  well-meant, 
though  perhaps  rather  caustic,  digression 
in  the  interests  of  sport. 

I  would  now  invite  the  reader  to  accom- 
pany me  to  that  '^  valley  of  bliss  "«- Cash- 
mere. We  shall,  however,  merely  pass 
through  its  quaint  old  capital,  and  at  once 
proceed  up  the  beautiful  Sind  valley,  inth 
its  coppices  of  hazel  and  hawthorn,  its 
tangled  thickets  of  honeysuckle  and  wild 
rose,  and  its  picturesque  log-buitt  hamlets 
nestling  snugly  at  the  foot  of  the  moon- 
tains  amidst  groves  of  walnut,  apple,  and 
mulberry-trees,  and  grand  old  chenafSi 
Much  as  we  may  wish  to  linger  in  sudi  a 
romantic  locality,  we  must  not  do  so  this 
time,  for  it  is  past  the  middle  of  May,  and 
we  are  bound  direct  for  a  very  different 
style  of  country — the  remote,  desolate 
wilds  of  Changchenmo  —  and  a  long  tramp 
;  is  before  us  ere  we  reach  those  haunts  oif 
;  the  donj^  (wild  yak)  and  the  tsas  (Tibetan 
antelope). 

i     Passing  through  the  unrivalled  sceneiy 

I  of  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Sind  River. 

whose  verdant  slopes,  wooded  steeps,  and 

rugged  precipices  rise  on  either  side  flf 

the  rushing,  roaring  water,  we  find  oifl^ 
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selves,  after  four  days  out  from  Srinuggur, 
at  Sonamurg  (golden  meadow).  Here  the 
grassy,  undulating  uplands  are  encircled 
with  dark  forests  of  pine,  woods  of  silver 
birch,  and  grey,  snow-capped  crags,  and 
the  clear,  bracing  air  is  redolent  with  the 
perfume  of  innumerable  wild  flowers. 

A  long  and  laborious  climb  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  up  a  very  steep  and  savagely 
wild  gorge  filled  with  deep  snow,  takes  us 
to  the  summit  of  the  Zozzi  La*  (pass), 
eleven  thousand  three  hundred  feet  high, 
and  flanked  by  glaciers  and  towering  white 
peaks.  Here  the  track  leads  for  miles 
over  almost  continuous  snow-fields,  and 
for  some  part  of  the  way  beside  a  deep, 
extensive  tarn,  which,  when  frozen  over 
and  concealed  by  the  winter  snow,  is,  we 
arc  told,  the  scene  of  many  a  fatal  disaster 
from  the  treacherous  crust  falling  in.  Far- 
ther on,  where  the  ground  becomes  more 
free  from  snow,  we  are  often  saluted  by 
the  chirping  whistle  of  a  marmot,  sitting 
erect  on  some  green  knoll,  ere  he  dives 
into  his  burrow  at  our  approach. 

What  a  sudden  and  marvellous  change 
takes  place  in  the  aspect  of  the  scenery  as 
we  descend  gradually  to  the  district  of 
Dras,  with  its  high,  sterile  hills  of  the 
generally  rounded  form,  and  strangely 
bright  and  varied  coloring,  so  character- 
istic of  Tibetan  landscapes  !  After  cross- 
ing a  narrow  wooden  bridge,  where  a  few 
years  later  a  British  traveller,  Mr.  Cowie, 
lost  his  life  by  falling  into  the  wild  torrent 
below  it,  when  rashly  attempting  to  ride 
over  it,  we  encamp  beside  an  old  fort  gar- 
risoned by  a  small  detachment  of  Cash- 
mere soldiers. 

At  Lotsum  we  find  a  well-kept  polo- 
ground,  with  a  substantial  covered  stand 
tor  spectators,  from  whence  the  gentle  sex 
of  the  land,  we  are  informed,  are  wont  to 
view  the  game  of  shu^grun,  as  it  is  here 
called,  which  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  as  popular  here  as  it  has  lately  be- 
come elsewhere.  The  palm  of  victory 
awarded  by  the  fair  dames  is  usually  a 
good  fat  sheep. 

Past  Shargol,  where  we  observe  evi- 
dences of  Buddhism  in  a  quaint  Lama 
hermitage,  built  into  the  perpendicular 
face  of  a  cliff  rising  above  the  village. 
Here  are  also  to  be  seen  several  oblong- 
shaped  constructions  like  huge  tombs, 
called  chortansy  on  which  the  most  un- 
couth and  horrid-visaged  deities  or  de- 
mons are  depicted  in  the  brightest  of  hues, 
vermilion   predominating.     They  are  in- 

*  La  is  the  Tibetan  term  for  a  pass  over  a  range  of 
mountains,  zs£'kai  is  the  Himalayan. 
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tended,  we  are  told,  to  mark  the  burial- 
places  of  sainted  Buddhists. 

At  Moolbek  we  pitch  our  camp  at  an 
elevation  of  only  four  thousand  feet,  be- 
low an  isolated  eminence  picturesquely 
surmounted  by  sl gompa,  or  Buddhist  mon- 
astery. Over  the  Namika  La  and  Fotu  La, 
both  more  than  thirteen  thousand  feet,  but 
with  easy  gradients  and  not  a  vestige  of 
snow,  to  Lamayuru.  At  this  place  the 
Lama  monks,  in  full  canonicals,  turn  out 
on  the  flat  roof  of  their  monastery  and 
salute  us  with  discordant  music,  performed 
on  a  variety  of  barbarous  instruments,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  long  brazen  horns,  gongs, 
and  drums. 

In  the  cool  of  evening  —  for  a  Tibetan 
sun  is  scorching  —  we  climb  up  to  visit 
the  monastery,  which  is  perched  high  on 
a  spur  rising  immediately  above  the  vil- 
lage. The  Buddhist  monks  show  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  taste  in  selecting  sites 
for  their  gompas,  which  are  often  built  on 
some  picturesque  eminence.  At  the  en- 
trance we  are  met  and  ushered  into  the 
principal  sanctum  by  a  venerable  Lama, 
who,  we  suppose,  holds  the  position  of 
abbot  among  the  brotherhood.  Here  a 
most  indescribable  scene  presents  itself. 
About  a  score  of  Lamas,  with  shaven 
heads  and  attired  in  loose  woollen  robes 
of  a  dirty  purple  hue,  are  at  their  devo- 
tions. They  sit  in  two  rows  facing  each 
other.  Some  are  blowing  and  thumping 
away  on  the  afore-mentioned  instruments, 
whilst  others  perform  a  monotonous  chant 
in  the  profoundest  of  bass  voices,  as  they 
tell  the  beads  of  their  rosaries.  Around 
are  idols  of  every  size,  shape,  and  color ; 
rotating  cylindrical  prayer-wheels,  from 
the  size  01  beer-barrels  downwards ;  and 
an  endless  variety  of  other  articles  used 
by  the  Buddhists  in  the  performance  of 
their  religious  rites.  The  walls  are  deco- 
rated with  banners,  confused  hieroglyph- 
ics, and  innumerable  grotesque  represen- 
tations of  figures,  evidently  belonging  to 
the  Chinese  school  of  art.  Two  rows  of 
rudely  carved,  massive,  wooden  pillars, 
which  support  the  dark,  smoke-stained 
roof,  form  the  principal  architectural  fea- 
tures of  the  place. 

It  takes  some  time  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  "  dim  religious  light  "  from 
a  number  of  brass  oil-burners,  and  from  a 
few  little  apertures  near  the  roof,  before 
we  are  able  to  discern  all  the  wonderful 
paraphernalia  contained  in  this  monastic 
chapel.  As  a  peculiar  odor  of  joss-stick, 
or  something  answering  the  purpose  of 
incense,  combined  with  the  smell  of  burnt 
oil,  and  that  perfume  which  usually  ema- 
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nates  from  unwashed  humanity,  pervades 
the  close  atmosphere  of  this  ill-ventilated 
apartment,  we  are  not  sorry  to  be  out  of 
it,  and  again  breathing  fresh  air. 

On  the  mountains  in  the  neighborhood 
of  this  place,  a  kind  of  wild  sheep  called 
shappoo  or  shalmar  {(hfis  vignei)  is  plen- 
tiful. As  it  is  said  to  be  almost  identical 
with  the  oorial {(hfis  cycloceros)  of  the  Pun- 
jab, we  do  not  care  then  to  waste  our  time 
and  tissue  in  its  pursuit  on  such  arid,  un- 
inviting mountains  as  it  here  affects. 
There  is,  however,  a  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  shappoo  and  the  oorial,  the 
horns  of  the  former  being  rather  thicker 
and  less  circular  in  their  curve,  and  the 
hair  of  the  face  and  on  the  throat  much 
darker  than  that  of  the  latter.  Yet  it 
seems  strange  that  animals  so  nearly  sim- 
ilar should  occur  at  such  different  alti- 
tudes, and  in  such  different  climates,  the 
one  not  usually  above  two  or  three  thou- 
sand feet,  and  the  other  seldom  below  ten 
thousand.    But  let  us  resume  our  route. 

Next  morning  a  descent  for  some  eight 
miles  throueh  the  narrowest  and  wildest 
of  defiles,  where  the  path  in  many  places 
overhangs  the  deep  torrent  rushing  past 
below,  and  sometimes  consists  only  of  a 
few  rough  planks  supported  on  poles 
driven  into  crevices  in  perpendicular  faces 
of  rock,  brings  us  to  the  river  Indus.  Af- 
ter crossing  the  river  by  a  wooden  bridge, 
we  encamp  a  few  miles  farther  on  in 
a  small  orchard  of  apricot-trees,  where 
charming  little  double  roses,  of  the  most 
brilliant  saffron  yellow,  are  blooming  lux- 
uriantly. This  little  oasis,  like  the  few 
others  we  have  passed  here  and  there  on 
our  way,  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  sur- 
rounding parched  wilderness  by  being 
irrigated  with  water  carried  for  many  miles 
in  a  small  duct,  cut  along  the  bare  moun- 
tain-side, from  some  distant  stream  or 
spring. 

After  a  weary  tramp  of  twenty  days 
from  Cashmere,  we  reach  the  town  of 
Leh.  Its  most  prominent  features  are  a 
fortified  palace,  so  called,  from  the  top  of 
which  we  get  a  good  view  of  the  place  and 
its  environs ;  and  a  rather  imposing  ba- 
zaar, where  furs,  precious  stones,  and  other 
commercial  productions  of  eastern  Tur- 
kestan freely  change  hands.  In  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  are  a  few  poplar-groves  and 
fruit-orcharas,  their  vivid  green  contrast- 
ing rather  strangely  with  the  surrounding 
sterile  plateau,  which  extends  for  miles 
towards  the  equally  arid  mountains  that 
enclose  it.  Regarding  this  town,  little 
more  need  be  said  here  than  that  there, 
at  an  elevation  of  nearly  twelve  thousand 
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feet,  the  sun  bums  with  an  intensity  that 
is  truly  surprising,  the  thermometer  in 
summer  often  reaching  140  degrees  or 
more  in  its  rays ;  whilst  the  teraperatare 
in  the  shade  is  quite  cold,  and  at  nijebt 
often  freezing.  The  patient  reader  who 
may  have  accompanied  me  so  far  had  now 
better  go  no  farther,  unless  he  is  prepared 
to  traverse  some  pretty  hizh  and  roogli 
country  ere  he  reaches  Chanjgchenmo^ 
which  has  little  to  recommend  it  beyond 
its  being  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  wila  yak 
and  other  Tibetan  game. 

Thus  far  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  trav> 
elling  from  Cashmere  with  an  old  friend 
and  schoolmate,  —  Captain  Basevi,  R.E., 
—  who  was  proceeding  to  carry  out  certain 
scientific  observations  on  the  highly  efe- 
vated  table-lands,  which  are  among  the 
principal  geographical  features  of  this 
part  of  Tibet,  and  were  peculiarly  suitable 
for  his  purpose.*  But  from  Leh  cor 
routes  and  avocations  unfortunately  lay  ia 
different  directions. 

Here  I  met  a  brother  sportsman,  Major 
M.,  who  was  bound  for  Changcbenmo; 
and  as  it  is  as  pleasant  as  advisable  to 
have  a  companion  in  remote  uninhabited 
regions,  we  joined  camps.  We  were 
rather  disappointed,  however,  on  heariiy 
that  two  other  members  of  the  fraternity 
had  already  preceded  us  there.  For  ia 
Changchenmo  the  wild  3raks  usually  ire- 
quent  certain  localities  from  which  tbej 
are  soon  scared  away  if  disturbecL 

At  Leh  we  engaged  the  services  of  an 
individual  named  Kurreem,  a  half-bied 
Tartar,  who  had,  I  believe,  been  converted 
to  the  Mohammedan  persuasion.  He 
willingly  agreed  to  act  as  interpreter  ia 
the  language  of  the  country  and  mke 
himself  generally  useful,  on  a  nlaryef 
four  rupees  a  month  and  his  food.  The 
advent  of  a  packet  of  letters  and  new 
pers  by  the  maharajah*s  post  to  Leh 
a  matter  of  much  rejoicinz ;  but  the  pi 
ure  it  a£Eorded  was  considerably  dampfd 
by  the  tidings  it  brought  of  the  death  of 
my  old  Goorlcha  servant  Kirpa,  who 


•  These  operatiom,  which  we  iDlMidad,  I  hdiH% 

for  deternininf  the  force  of  Sfavity  ■»' 
conditions  of  the  earth's  cmst*  Dad  Mta 
the  Royal  Society.    They  were  carried 
of  pendulums  swans  at  aaveFal  (aodatic 

dia,  and  for  this  won  Captain  Baiwvi  had 

His   investiKations  had  aecesearily  to  ba  1 
under  circumstances  which  woidd  nava  baia 
ing  to  any  constitution,  and  doabdaia' 
cause  of  his  death.    The  valoabla  m 
and  the  mental  and  physical  labora  1 

in  this  arduous  underukma*  war*  rai 

J.  T.  Walker,  R.£„  Mpermtaadtat  of  tha  GraM  T^^ 
nometrical  Survey  of  Indiat  ai  a  tributa  to  "^ ' 
in  a  letter  to  tha  TUmtM 
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been  accidentally  shot  by  a  comrade  with 
whom  he  was  out  hunting. 

After  two  days'  rest  we  made  a  fresh 
start.  For  two  marches  our  route  lay 
along  the  right  (north)  bank  of  the  Indus. 
We  passed  several  of  those  curious  ob- 
long-shaped ca:rns  which  are  so  often 
seen  by  the  wayside  in  Tibet,  called  wanes. 
They  are  formed  of  small  slabs  of  rough 
stone  piled  loosely  one  upon  the  other,  and 
vary  in  length  from  a  few  yards  to  some- 
limes  several  hundred.  Each  flat  stone 
has  inscribed  on  it  the  words,  "  Om  mani 
padmi  hom."  We  passed  one  of  these 
erections,  which  was  some  five  or  six 
hundred  paces  long,  and  every  stone  of 
it  had,  I  was  told,  this  short  prayer  en- 
graved on  it.  All  Tibetan  Buddhists  con- 
stantly repeat  these  words  when  twirling 
their  little  hand  prayer-cylinders,  which 
contain  a  scroll  inscribed  with  the  same 
mystical  sentence,  and  each  revolution  is 
supposed  to  represent  a  repetition  of  it. 
The  Tibetans  always  pass  these  manes, 
or  roadside  shrines,  on  the  right,  which- 
ever direction  they  may  be  travelling, — 
thereby,  I  suppose  ensuring  their  going 
round  them  should  they  return  by  the 
same  route  ;  circumambulation,  as  well  as 
rotatory  motion,  being  among  the  ritual 
forms  of  the  Tibetan  Buddhist  religion. 

Across  the  Indus,  opposite  to  where 
our  path  quitted  its  valley  at  Khurroo,  is 
the  great  Buddhist  monastery  of  Hemis, 
hidden  away  in  a  sequestered  gorge.  It 
is  said  to  contain  several  hundred  Lamas. 
We  now  turned  northwards  up  a  narrow 
glen  leading  to  the  chan^la  (pass),  and 
encamped  at  Chimray,  where  there  is  an- 
other fine  monastery  perched  high  on  a  hill. 

The  pass,  although  over  eighteen  thou- 
sand feet  high,  is  easy  to  cross,  but  we 
suffered  somewhat  from  the  rarefied  air. 
Besides  the  usual  shortness  of  breath,  and 
the  feeling  of  extra  weight  and  lassitude, 
more  especially  about  the  legs,  in  me  it 
produced  headache  and  nausea,  which  I 
did  not  get  rid  of  until  the  following  day, 
when  we  descended  to  Tanksee.  The 
south  side  of  the  pass  was  quite  devoid  of 
snow  ;  the  gently  sloping  north  side,  how- 
ever, was  considerably  patched  with  it, 
and  the  cold  at  night  was  intense.  And 
here  I  may  remark,  that  although  the  per- 
petual snow-line  on  the  western  side  of 
the  main  Himalayan  chain  is  somewhere 
about  sixteen  thousand  feet,  eastward  on 
the  ranges  rising  from  the  Tibetan  up- 
lands it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  twenty 
thousand  feet.  This  difference  may  pos- 
sibly be  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  Tibetan  side. 
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Tanksee,  a  considerable-sized  village, 
being  the  last  place  on  our  route  where 
men,  yaks  (the  domestic  bovine  cattle  of 
Tibet)  for  carrying  our  baggage,  and  food 
were  procurable,  we  made  arrangements 
accordingly.  Here  I  secured  the  services 
of  a  Tartar  named  Changter  as  guide,  a 
pastoral  inhabitant  of  the  Pangong  dis- 
trict, who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
haunts  of  the  game  there  and  in  Chang- 
chenmo,  and  who  had  the  advantage  of 
possessing  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the 
Hindustani  language.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  his  son,  a  little  lad  named  Norgie, 
who  attached  himself  to  my  companion, 
the  major,  in  the  capacity  of  gillie  —  and 
an  uncommonly  sharp  one  he  made,  not- 
withstanding his  youth.  Here  1  hired  a 
pony  —  the  major  was  too  proud  to  ride 
—  by  way  of  saving  myself  as  much  un- 
necessary toil  as  possible ;  and  a  few 
small  sheep  were  purchased  for  our  com- 
missariat department,  at  one  rupee  (eigh- 
teenpence)  per  head. 

The  first  evening  after  leaving  Tanksee, 
by  way  of  amusement  as  well  as  of  mak- 
ing ourselves  acquainted  with  our  Tartar 
followers,  we  gathered  them  together 
around  the  camp-fire  of  sun-dried  yak*s 
dung  —  the  only  fuel  procurable  —  col- 
lected in  the  vicinity,  and  got  them  to 
sing,  dance,  and  perform  on  a  musical 
instrument  like  a  long  wooden  penny 
whistle,  from  which  they  contrived  to  pro- 
duce wonderfully  dulcet  tones.  Great 
was  their  delight  on  the  major*s  passing 
round  a  snuff-box,  and  loud  and  boisterous 
their  mirth  at  seeing  one  another  sneeze. 

How  different  are  these  independent 
manly  fellows,  with  their  good-humored, 
sociaole  ways,  and  droll,  merry  faces, 
which  are  always  ready  with  a  broad  grin, 
from  their  more  sophisticated  neighbors 
of  Hindustan,  with  their  austere  castes 
and  prejudices  1  And  how  infinitely  su- 
perior to  them,  morally  and  physically,  are 
these  wild  children  of  nature,  who  are, 
fortunately  for  them,  not  as  yet  corrupted 
by  the  vices  and  evils  consequent  on  a 
state  of  semi-civilization !  Strange  it  is 
that  in  a  land  whose  bleak,  sterile  appear- 
ance is  calculated,  one  would  suppose,  to 
depress  the  spirits,  such  a  cheery  race  of 
people  is  to  be  found.  It  seems  as  though 
their  light  hearts  were  given  them  by  a 
kind  Providence  as  some  compensation 
for  the  dreariness  of  their  country.  But 
let  us  hie  onward. 

We  noticed  many  pairs  of  the  ruddy 
sheldrake,  commonly  known  in  India  as 
the  Brahminee  duck  —  evidently  up  here 
to  nest  —  where  our  way  for  several  miles 
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led  beside  a  sluggish  stream  flowing  tor- 
tuously between  banks  of  bright  green 
turf,  which  was  quite  a  treat  to  behold  in 
this  desert  land,  where  green  is  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence. 

On  the  second  morning  we  reached  the 
western  end  of  the  Pangong  Tso  (lake), 
when,  on  emerging  from  a  long  glen  flanked 
on  the  one  side  by  steep,  stony  slopes,  on 
the  other  by  beetling  clififs  of  a  yellowish 
hue,*  such  a  wonderful  prospect  suddenly 
presented  itself  as  amply  to  repay  any  one 
for  the  long,  toilsome  journey  which  has 
to  be  undergone  to  behold  it. 

Beneath  a  cloudless  sky,  the  deep  sap- 
phire blue  of  which  was  rendered  extraor- 
dinarily intense  in  the  rippling  waves  that 
reflected  it,  lay  this  salt-water  lake,  at 
an  elevation  of  fourteen  thousand  feet, 
stretching  away  for  about  thirty  miles  of 
its  visible  length,  its  width  being  about 
five  or  six.  From  its  shores  of  pale-yellow 
sand,  on  either  side  rose  barren  heights  — 
some  of  them  streaked  and  capped  with 
perpetual  snow  —  whose  brilliant  yet  har- 
moniously blended  coloring  of  every  tint 
except  green  baflHes  all  description.  Here 
and  there  a  pure  white  glacier  lay  between 
the  ridges  that  stretched  down  towards 
the  water,  and  sometimes  jutted  into  it  in 
fantastic-shaped  promontories  and  bluffs, 
their  successive  receding  outlines  growing 
more  faint,  until  hardly  distinguishable 
against  the  purplish-blue  of  the  snow- 
crested  mountains  that  bounded  our  view 
of  the  lake,  where  it  takes  a  leftward  turn 
for  some  twelve  more  miles. 

The  strangely  wild  beauty  of  this  scene 
was  enhanced  by  the  extreme  clearness  of 
the  air,  which  in  Tibet  renders  surround- 
ing objects,  and  their  black,  clear-cut 
shadows,  almost  startlingly  distinct,  and 
distances  most  deceptive.  A  natural  con- 
sequence of  so  transparent  an  atmosphere 
is,  that  the  sun's  rays  strike  through  it 
with  the  most  astonishing  power.  Indeed, 
from  the  moment  the  sun  appears  over  the 
horizon  it  commences  pitching  into  your 
face,  and  especially  your  poor  nose ;  and 
even  although  these  may  be  shaded  from 
its  direct  beams,  the  radiation  from  the 
dry,  stony  ground  is  so  great  as  to  make 
some  sort  of  covering  for  the  face  very 
desirable.  And  oh !  the  merciless,  mar- 
row-searching wind  that  hardly  ever  ceases 
blowing  on  these  bare  Tibetan  steppes, 
except  for  a  few  hours   in  the  morning, 

•  The«e  tall  cliffs  were  entirely  formed  of  a  rather 
friable  kind  of  alabaster  or  gypsum,  as  we  found  from 
the  snow-white  bI<Kk*  of  it,  recently  detached  from 
ab^^ve,  that  had  roiled  du^'n  below^  the  veliow  color  oa 
the  surface  being  caused  by  the  action  ot  the  weather. 
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and  not  always  even  then.  How  it,  oooh 
bined  with  hard  frost  every  night,  parches 
and  cracks  the  sun-scorched  skin  on  your 
face  and  lips,  until  speaking  becones 
painful,  to  laugh  is  a  torture,  and  to  wash 
is  almost  impossible  !  Dav  after  day  the 
skin  peels  off  your  face  andliands.  There 
is  no  escape  from  this  evil  in  Tibet;  it  is 
the  great  drawback  to  a  trip  there.  I  gen- 
erally wore  a  kind  of  mask  made  of  thin 
cloth,  extending  down  just  over  the  nose, 
with  apertures  for  the  eyes,  and  always 
kept  my  face  well  smeared  with  a  salfc 
composed  of  bear's  grease  and  apermaceti, 
which  acted  like  basting  to  roast-meat,  in- 
asmuch as  it  prevented  the  skin  frasi 
being  quite  frizzled  up.  A  large  carriac^ 
umbrella,  which  can  so  easily  be  earned 
by  one  of  your  attendants,  will  be  fooad 
most  useful  for  setting  up,  to  rest  and  hate 
your  "  bite  "  under,  on  those  arid,  shin^ 
uplands,  where  a  spot  of  shade  is  so  so- 
dom  to  be  found.  How  often  I  wished  I 
had  brought  one  with  me  I  Yet,  with  aS 
its  inconveniences,  the  light  dry  air  of 
Tibet  is  singularly  exhilarating,  and,  no^ 
withstanding  the  sudden  and  extreme 


ations  of  temperature,  highly  salubriooSi 
But  at  this  rate  we  shall  oe  a  long  tiae 
reaching  Changchenmo. 
A  family  shot  at  a  flock  of  rock-pigeoM 

—  a  paler-colored  bird  than  the  ooamon 
blue  rock,  and  slightly  marked  with  wUlB 

—  and  a  wildg^se,  of  the  bar-headed  wi* 
cty,  I  killed  in  some  marshy  ground  beside 
a  stream  running  into  the  lake,  furnished 
a  welcome  addition  to  our  larder.  Ths 
goose,  however,  was  rather  dearly  boMht 
at  the  price  of  a  heavy  fall  among  tte 
stones,  owing  to  the  clumsy  Tartar  ladAi 
turning  as  1  dismounted  to  shooL  lidt 
the  effects  in  the  small  of  my  back  fv 
more  than  a  week  after. 

We  camped  at  Lookoong,  two  mihl 
north  of  the  lake  —  a  hamlet  consistiBf  rf 
a  few  wretched  little  hovels,  with  abort 
half  an  acre  of  irrigated  cultivatiM  f^ 
tached.  This  was  the  last  sign  of  Mf 
human  habitation  we  should  meet  wn 
until  our  return  from  the  inhospitable  ft* 
gion  we  were  about  to  visit,  r  ron  hot 
two  days  more  took  us  over  the 
mi k  La  into  Changchenmo.  The 
this  pass  is  so  very  gradual  and  easyi 
there  was  so  little  snow  Iving  even 
gende  northern  slope  wnen  we  cr 
that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  we 
eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  feet 
the  sea-level ;  but  almost  all  of  iii| 
Tartars  included,  suffered  naore  orlrtl'^ 
from  headache,  and  my  nose  bled  •lil^M'^ 

The  best  remedy  tor  the 
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effects  caused  by  rarefied  air  I  found  to 
be  cold  strong  tea  ;  spirits  only  increased 
them.  The  Tartars,  however,  drink  quan- 
tities of  chung^  the  weak  spirit  of  the 
country,  distilled  from  a  kind  of  barley 
called ^r//;/,  which,  they  say,  answers  the 
same  purpose.  It  has  a  sweetish  and  not 
altogether  unpleasant  taste. 

As  we  sat  discussing  our  breakfast  a 
mile  or  two  below  the  top  of  the  pass, 
previous  to  crossing  it,  —  and  here  I  may 
offer  a  bit  of  advice :  never  cross  a  high 
pass  on  an  empty  stomach,  —  we  descried 
a  flock  of  seven  Oves  Ammon  (the  mag- 
nificent wild  sheep  of  Tibet)  on  a  sloping 
hillside  far  below  us.  The  glass  showed 
they  were  all  rams,  and  two  of  them  car- 
ried fine  horns.  But  they  were  moving 
quickly,  and  the  ground  they  were  on  was, 
at  any  rate,  much  too  bare  and  open  for  a 
stalk  ;  besides,  we  had  a  long  tramp  before 
us  to  our  next  halting-place,  which  we  did 
not  reach  until  evenin<j. 

The  following  day  we  camped  beside 
the  Changchenmo  River  —  a  tributary  of 
the  Shyok  —  which  flows  over  its  wide 
shingly  bed  between  bare,  brown,  stony 
slopes,  surmounted  with  precipitous 
heights  of  the  reddish  and  ochreous  hues 
often  so  conspicuous  in  the  coloring  of  the 
mountains  in  this  strange  land.  Here- 
about, growing  on  the  sand-hills  beside  the 
river,  we  were  surprised  and  delighted  to 
find  plenty  of  fuel  in  the  shape  ot  a  kind 
of  tamarisk  called  oomboo^  which  was  so 
dry  and  inflammable  that  we  had  only  to 
put  a  match  to  a  big  bush  for  the  strong 
wind  at  once  to  set  it  ablaze  and  keep  it 
smouldering  away  for  hours,  always  taking 
care  it  was  to  leeward  of  our  tents. 

We  now  learnt  from  two  Tartars  left  in 
charge  of  supplies  belonging  to  the  sports- 
men ahead  of  us  that  their  masters  were, 
as  we  expected,  in  possession  of  the  best 
hunting  localities.  After  a  conference 
with  Changter,  he  suggested  that  we 
should  proceed  up  another  long  glen 
north  of  Changchenmo,  named  Kugrang, 
which  he  said  was  usually  a  pretty  sure 
find  for  wild  yaks.  The  Tartars  had  in- 
formed us  that  one  of  the  sportsmen  was 
hunting  somewhere  about  the  head  of  this 
glen  ;  but  as  Changter  said  it  was  more 
than  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  that 
there  were  one  or  two  long  lateral  branches 
leading  out  of  it,  we  considered  that  our 
each  occupying  one  of  these  would  not  be 
poaching.  The  major  accordingly  de- 
cided on  taking  up  his  quarters  in  one  of 
them,  whilst  I  did  the  same  in  another. 

In  order  to  reach  our  ground,  it  was 
necessary    to     cross    the    Changchenmo 
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River.  Fording  this  treacherous  stream 
is  always  more  or  less  unpleasant,  and 
sometimes  dangerous;  for  during  the 
summer  it  can  only  be  crossed  at  certain 
places,  and  at  these  only  during  the  space 
of  a  few  hours  in  the  morning,  after  which 
a  dirty  turbulent  flood  of  melted  snow 
suddenly  comes  rushing  down,  and,  spread- 
ing itself  over  the  wide  bed  of  shifting 
sand  and  gravel,  renders  it  quite  impass-*- 
ble. 

As  we  pursued  our  way  up  the  Kugrang 
glen  we  saw  several  small  troops  of  kiang 
{Equiis  hemionus\  the  wild  horse  of  Tibet, 
whose  shy  behavior  showed  us  that  human 
intentions  had  not  always  beeen  so  harm- 
less towards  them  as  ours  were.  The 
kiang  can  hardly  be  called  handsome,  on 
account  of  its  rather  ungainly  head,  hog 
mane,  and  almost  rat  tail,  which  it  always 
tucks  in  when  it  gallops;  but  it  shows 
many  good  points.  It  stands  about  gallo- 
way height,  and  its  general  color  on  the 
body  and  head  is  a  reddish  dun,  with  a 
dark  dorsal  stripe.  Its  belly  and  legs  are 
a  creamy  white,  as  also  is  its  nose.  It  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  a  wild  ass.  Its 
ears,  however,  are  not  large  like  those  of 
a  donkey,  nor  does  it  bray  like  one,  its 
whinny  being  quite  that  of  a  horse. 

We  saw  also  two  buck  antelopes,  which 
I  attempted  to  stalk,  but  failed  to  get 
nearer  than  two  hundred  yards  before  they 
decamped.  Scanty  as  vegetation  was 
everywhere,  we  found  more  of  it  here, 
strange  to  say,  though  at  a  considerably 
higher  elevation,  than  in  the  main  valley 
of  Changchenmo,  which  accounted  for 
game  being  more  plentiful  in  this  locality. 

The  major  now  went  on  with  his  men 
to  establish  his  hunting-quarters  in  an  off- 
shoot to  the  left,  whilst  I,  accompanied  by 
Changter,  Kurreem,  and  a  man  leading 
my  pony,  turned  up  one  northward,  to  the 
right,  our  baggage-yaks  following  leisurely 
behind  us.  This  offshoot  of  Kugrang, 
Changter  called  Chang  Loong  Koongma. 
It  runs  up  parallel  to,  and  eight  or  ten 
miles  west  of,  Chang  Loong  Yokma,  lead- 
ing to  the  desert  plain  of  Lingzitang, 
averaging  over  seventeen  thousand  feet, 
across  which  vast  elevated  waste  lies  the 
route  to  Yarkand.  We  had  proceeded 
two  or  three  miles  when  Changter  de- 
tected some  moving  objects  on  a  gently 
sloping  plateau  far  away  up  the  glen. 
The  glass  was  soon  brought  to  bear  on 
them,  when  they  proved  to  be  a  herd  of 
seven  antelopes,  and  two  kiangs  that  were 
grazing  near  them.  After  watching  for 
some  time,  we  were  glad  to  see  the  horses 
move  off,  leaving  us  a  better  chance  of  a 
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Btalk  at  the  antelopes,  amongst  which  I 
could  discover  several  good  bucks.  As 
there  was  little  chance  of  their  noticing 
us  at  so  great  a  distance,  we  moved  cau- 
tiously on  until  we  gained  the  cover  of 
a  high  sloping  bank,  rising  beside  the 
stream  that  flowed  down  the  glen.  Here 
we  left  the  pony,  giving  instructions  to 
the  man  in  charge  of  him  to  have  the  tents 
pitched,  on  their  arrival,  in  a  sheltered 
nook,  whilst  Changter,  Kurreem,  and  I 
went  on  to  try  to  circumvent  the  ante- 
lopes. 

We  had  proceeded  some  distance  along 
the  stony  bed  of  the  stream,  under  cover 
of  the  steep  sloping  bank  beside  it,  when 
we  were  suddenly  brought  to  a  stand-still 
by  seeing  a  buck  antelope  moving  in  front 
of  us  down  towards  the  stream,  and  a  sec- 
ond soon  followed.  They  were  still  a 
considerable  way  off,  and,  fortunately,  did 
not  detect  us  before  we  had  crouched  as 
close  as  possible  under  cover  of  the  bank. 
Waiting  until  they  were  hidden  behind 
some  rising  ground,  we  again  moved  cau- 
tiously forward.  At  length  we  reached  the 
spot  where  they  had  disappeared,  but,  to 
our  dismay,  they  were  nowhere  visible 
beyond  it.  Thinking  they  might  have 
gone  back  again  on  to  the  higher  ground, 
we  crept  up  the  steep  bank  and  peered 
over  it,  when  a  single  doe,  that  happened 
to  be  close  by  on  the  plateau  above,  catch- 
ing sight  of  us,  went  away  at  speed.  Still 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  bucks  ;  and  as  the 
wind,  which  had  hitherto  favored  us,  had 
now  veered  round,  we  made  sure  that 
they  too  had  got  intelligence  of  us  and 
departed.  As  we  lay  there,  uncertain  as 
to  what  our  next  move  should  be,  I  no- 
ticed that  old  Changter's  countenance 
brightened  up,  and  his  wandering  eyes 
suddenly  became  fixed.  Turning  his  head 
slowly  towards  me,  he  drew  my  attention 
to  some  animals  near  the  mouth  of  a  small 
gorge  some  four  hundred  yards  off,  and 
whispered  "  Nian  ^'iOz't's  Ammon), 

For  the  moment  the  antelopes  were 
forgotten  as  the  spy-glass  was  directed  on 
the  nobler  animals,  but  those  in  sight 
turned  out  to  be  ewes ;  and  as  Changter 
assured  me  that  at  this  season  there  was 
little  chance  of  finding  old  rams  and  ewes 
in  the  same  flock,  my  disappointment  was 
considerable,  though  I  would  fain  have 
believed  him  to  be  wrong  in  this  instance. 
He  was  right,  however,  as  was  proved 
when  the  beasts  got  our  wind,  and  the 
herd,  which  consisted  only  of  three  ewes, 
sped  away  up  the  gorge  and  disappeared. 

As  the  sun  was  still  pretty  high,  we  de- 
cided upon  moving  a  little  farther  up  the 
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glen  on  the  chance  of  again  finding  ^ 
antelopes.  We  were  descending  the  slo^ 
ing  bank  with  the  intention  of  gettiaE 
back  into  the  stream-bed,  when  we  heal 
a  clatter  amongst  the  loose  stones.  To 
our  astonishment  we  beheld  a  fine  bock 
antelope  coming  gallopping  towards  B 
along  the  slope,  and  apparently  so  bewil- 
dered by  something  that  had  scared  hia 
that  he  failed  to  observe  us  antil  he  |0t 
within  fifty  yards,  when,  suddenly  deted- 
ing  us,  he  wheeled  sharp  round.  I  lad 
only  time  to  snatch  my  rifle  from  Oxu^ 
ter  and  take  a  snap  shot  before  the  aiuM 
disappeared  over  the  brow  of  the  liie 
above  us.  Although  he  showed  no  s%n 
of  being  hurt,  I  thought  from  the  sooii 
that  the  bullet  had  struck  him.  Qrite 
forgetting  the  great  height  wc  were  at— 
well  over  seventeen  thousand  feet  —  I  nft 
back  quickly  up  the  slope,  and  on  readte 
the  top  saw  the  buck  standing  widn 
twenty  yards,  his  drooping  head  sboinf 
how  sorely  he  was  wounded ;  bat  I  w 
quite  incapable  of  using  my  rifle.  TIkr 
1  was  obliged  to  h'e  down,  gasping  iv 
breath,  with  my  heart  beating  as  if  it  vcfi 
ready  to  burst,  whilst  the  buck  muwi 
slowly  off,  gradually  increasing  bis  latt 
until  he  was  lost  to  view  in  a  neiehboriH 
ravine.  My  two  men,  who  had  «ris^ 
taken  it  more  quietly,  reached  the  top ■ 
the  brae  iust  in  time  to  see  the  bnckb^ 
fore  he  disappeared,  much  to  their  din^ 
pointment,  which  I  think  was  eqmdledbf 
their  astonishment  at  finding  roe  Mf 
panting  on  the  ground,  withoat  mnif 
any  attempt  to  stop  him. 

It  was  some  time  before   I 
breath  enough  to  follow  the  buck, 
both  the  men  said  I  had  missed ;  botwl] 
was  now  quite  sure  he  was  hit,  and 
too,  I  proceeded  towards  the  ravine 
much  more  moderate  pace.     As 
it,  I  lay  down,  and  gradually  womd^gi 
self  along  for  some  distance  ( 
sharp,  loose  stones,  slowly  nused 
There,  as  I   had  half  expected, 
buck  about  a  hundred  yards  off  ii 
ravine.    Before   I  couldT  get  my 
well  planted  on  the  ground  and  tke 
levelled,  he  was  up  and  making  off; 
when,  to  the  great  delight  oE  old  '^ 
ter,  who  had  crawled  up  beside  1 
report  of  the  rifle  was  followed  If 
buck*s  throwing  back  his  homsi  ^"^ 
forward  a  few  yards,  aiKl  falling 
on  his  side. 

Whilst  the  men  were  akinniiiy  nil 
ting  him  up,  there  was  ample  time  M 
his  general  appearance ;  and  as  he^ 
good  average  specimen  of  a  bndk 
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short  description  of  the  Tibetan  antelope 
(Kemas  Hod^sonii)  may  perhaps  interest 
those  who  have   never  seen  this  animal. 
He    measures   from  thirty-two   inches  to 
thirty-four  inches  at  the  shoulder;  thick 
and  soft,  almost  woolly  pile,  of  a  very  pale- 
yellowish  grey  on  the  body,  merging  into 
white  below  the  chest,  inside  the  legs,  and 
on  the  stern  ;  dark-brown  marks  down  the 
front  of  the  legs,  on  the  fore  ones  extend- 
ing up  to  the  shoulder;  an  almost  black 
patch  on  the  face  from  between  the  eyes 
downwards  ;  muzzle  very  thick  and  coarse, 
with   an  odd  kind  of  puffy  protuberance 
beside  each  nostril  — possibly  a  provision 
of  nature  for  assisting  respiration  at  the 
very   high    altitude   this    animal   affects; 
another  curious  glandular  protuberance  in 
each  groin  ;  tail  about  four  inches   long 
and  tipped  with  white;  horns  black  and 
lyrate,  two  feet  4ong,  set  very  erect  and 
far  forward  on  the  forehead,  and  about  a 
foot  apart  at  the  tips,  slightly  curved  for- 
ward, closely   knotted   in   front  for  two- 
thirds  of  their  length  from  the  base,  and 
smooth  behind.     The  does,  or  what  I  took 
to  be  does,  for  I  never  shot  at  them,  ap- 
peared to  be  very  similar  in  color  to  the 
bucks,  but  hornless,  and  without  the  black 
patch  on  the  face.     I  saw  several  herds  of 
seemingly   hornless    antelopes   whilst    in 
this  glen,  and  regretted  not  having  shot  a 
specimen,  which  I  might  easily  have  done, 
as  I   afterwards  heard  that  it  was  then  a 
moot  point  whether  the  does  were  quite 
hornless,  or  carried  short,  thin  horns  like 
the  female  gazelle  of  India.  {Gaze//a  Bdn- 
nettii).     But  as  these  antelopes  have  now 
so  often  been  shot  by  sportsmen  in  Tibet, 
tliis  question  has  doubtless  been  settled. 
A  unicorn  animal  is  said  to  be  found  far- 
ther northward  on  these  desert  steppes, 
but  I  believe  its  existence  to  be  as  fabu- 
lous as  that  of  the  equine  creature  rep- 
resented to   the    vouthful  imagination  as 
fighting  with  the  lion  for  the  crown.     An 
antelope  minus  one  of  its  horns  may  pos- 
sibly have  given  rise  to  the  idea.     It  is 
also  said  that  the  camel  is  found  in  a  wild 
state  farther  north,  within  the  territory  of 
Khoten.    These  antelopes  usually  frequent 
localities  where  the  ground  is  more  or  less 
level  or  undulating,  and  are  never  found 
much  below  fifteen  thousand  feet,  though 
they  often  ascend  the  sloping  faces  of  the 
mountains  to  much  greater  heights,  and 
particularly  after  being  scared.     Like  all 
Tibetan  game,  their  powers  of  sight  and 
scent  are  extremely  acute.     Their  flesh  is 
tender  and  juicy. 

During  the  first  night  or  two  up  here, 
and  especially  towards  morning,  I  experi- 
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enced  the  uncomfortable  sensation  of  be- 
ing unable  sufficiently  to  inflate  the  lungs, 
which  may  be  described  as  a  constant 
inchnation  to  heave  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 
This  was  not  to  be  surprised  at,  consider- 
ing our  camp  was  at  an  elevation  of  seven- 
teen thousand  feet,  calculated  with  a  boil- 
ing-point thermometer  I  had  brought  with 
me.  It  gradually  wore  off,  however,  as  I 
became  more  accustomed  to  passing  the 
night  iu  such  intensely  cold  and  rarefied 
air. 

Whilst  in  this  high  valley,  I,  strange  to 
say,  never  suffered  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  the  nausea  and  headache  I  experi- 
enced on  the  open  and  tolerably  level 
summits  of  the  Chang  La  and  Marsemik, 
even  when  at  as  great  altitudes.  Here  I 
felt  nothing  more  than  shortness  of  breath 
when  ascending  ever  so  gentle  a  rise,  and 
a  weight  about  the  legs,  as  if  gravity  were 
exercising  an  undue  amount  of  influence 
on  them.  On  the  upper  ranges  of  the 
Himalayas,  the  natives  attribute  the  more 
unpleasant  sensations  to  the  exhalations 
from  certain  poisonous  plants*  growing 
at  great  heights  permeating  the  air;  and 
my  shikarees^  when  telling  me  about  shoot- 
ing localities  close  under  the  snowy  range, 
would  describe  some  of  them  as  being  bad 
for  bhik  (poison),  whilst  others  which  were 
as  high,  or  higher,  they  said,  were  free 
from  it.  Although  this  idea  is  generally 
ridiculed  by  Europeans,  it  is  so  univer- 
sally entertained  throughout  the  Hima- 
layas by  the  hill-men,  as  to  make  one 
almost  think  there  must  be  some  founda- 
tion for  it.  I  certainly  have  seen  the 
deadly  aconite  flourishing  luxuriantly  on 
the  higher  ranges,  where  the  tall,  spike- 
like heads  of  its  intense  blue  blossom 
ha¥e  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  efEect, 
shooting  up,  as  they  often  do,  from  some 
moist  green  spot,  thickly  besprinkled  with 
buttercups,  amidst  grey  rocks  and  snow- 
beds. 

At  great  heights  I  have  always  felt  the 
effects  of  rarefied  air  more  on  table-lands, 
or  where  the  surroundings  were  compara- 
tively level  or  undulating,  than  at  similar 
elevations  where  they  were  very  steep, 
either  upward  or  downward,  and  I  believe 
my  experience  in  this  respect  is  not  sin- 
gular. Moreover,  it  is  remarkable  that  at 
Leh,  which  is  under  twelve  thousand  feet, 
but  situated  on  an  extensive  open  plateau, 
even  the  Tartars  themselves  are  said  to 
complain  of  shortness  in  breathing  and 
headache.    From  this  it  would  seem  either 

*  A  Californian  shrub,  commonly  called  **  poison- 
oak,"  is  said  by  the  natives  to  have  a  noxious  effect  on 
those  who  inhade  the  air  in  its  dose  vicinity. 
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that  height  is  not  the  sole  cause  of,  at  any 
rate,  the  latter  sensation,  or  the  rarity  of 
the  air  must  vary  considerably  at  equal 
altitudes,  under  different  conditions. 
These  ideas,  which  have  been  suggested 
to  me  not  only  by  my  own  experiences, 
but  also  by  those  of  other  Himalayan  trav- 
ellers with  whom  I  have  talked  on  the 
subject,  may  perhaps  be  considered  rather 
wild,  so  let  us  now  turn  from  this  long 
theoretical  digression  to  something  more 
practical. 

Next  morning  we  went  up  the  glen  in 
search  of  dong.  There  was  a  desolate 
grandeur  about  the  mountains  flanking  it 
that  was  very  striking,  though  jierhaps  not 
so  charming  to  the  eye  as  the  forest-clad 
ranges  of  the  Himalayas.  The  high  arid 
hills  to  the  right  were  rounded  in  form 
and  of  a  general  reddish  yellow,  like  the 
color  of  a  half-burned  brick  ;  whereas  on 
the  left  they  reared  aloft  in  grey  preci- 
pices, or  in  steep  acclivities  covered  with 
large  loose  stones  and  shingle  towards 
broad  beds  of  snow,  or  serrated  ridges  of 
rock  frowning  grimly  above.  In  some  of 
the  rifts  and  gullies  running  down  into 
the  glen  lay  beds  of  nh'^^  terminating  in 
abrupt  broken  declivities  of  pure  white  ice. 
Altogether  it  was  a  savage  scene  of  utter 
loneliness,  which  language  would  fail  to 
describe.  And  the  silence!  during  the 
lulls,  between  the  howling  blasts  of  wind, 
the  deep  depressing  silence  that  reigned 
over  this  desert  waste  was  truly  appalling. 
In  most  places  one  is  accustomed  to  the 
buzz  of  insects,  the  rustle  of  leaves,  or  the 


than  the  croup,  with  a  rough  coat  of  a 
general  rusty  black  inclining  to  grejnk 
on  the  withers ;  a  large,  stooping  head, 
slightly  grey  on  the  face  and  about  the 
muzzle,  and  set  on  a  rather  lean  neck; 
curly  grizzled  hair  all  over  the  forehead. 
almost  concealing  the  eyes  ;  thick  round 
horns  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and 
about  eighteen  inches  in  girth,  growiDg 
outwards,  curving  to  the  front,  and  tun- 
ing upwards  near  their  points ;  an  enor- 
mous bushy  black  tail,  extending  bclov 
the  hocks ;  a  thick  fringe  of  long,  matted 
black  hair  hanging  from  the  shoulders, 
sides,  and  flanks,  and  reachini;;  about  hall- 
way down  the  short,  sturdy  limbs, — and 
you  have  some  sort  of  idea  of  a  bull  doo^ 
as  he  is  here  called.  The  cows  have 
much  the  same  general  appearance,  bat 
are  considerably  smaller  and  less  shag^, 
and  carry  thinner  and  shorter  horns  thai 
the  bulls.  Wild  yaks  generally  cong^^ 
gate  in  herds,  which  may  contain  any 
number  up  to  considerably  over  a  hun- 
dred, but  they  are  sometimes  found  sio^. 
Their  habitat  is  never  lower  than  foartea 
thousand  feet. 

Towards  the  head  of  the  gleo  theie 
were  marks  of  these  wild  beeves  that  bad 
been  there  some  time  before,  but  they  bad 
evidently  shifted  their  ground.  Doe  ante- 
lopes, or  what  I  supposed  were  does,  for 
they  all  appeared  hornless,  were  prettf 
numerous;  but  not  a  good  buck  did  «e 
see  until  we  reached  the  almost  leid 
snowless  summit  of  a  very  high  pass* 
though  it  did  not  appear  so  from  the  great 


**busy  hum,"  though  perhaps  only  as  an   height  we  were  already  at  —  which  tfl^ 


almost  imperceptible  murmur.  Even  at 
dead  of  night  the  air  is  nearly  always 
stirred  by  sound  of  some  kind,  however 
lightly  it  may  alTect  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Hero,  the  stillness  is  as  of  a  sepulchre  — 
all  nature  seems  dead. 

Hut  1  am  forgetting  that  as  so  compara- 
tively few  of  my  readers  can  have  seen 
the  wild  yak  of  Tibet  {Ptvphu^us  grun- 
niens),  the  majority  of  them  may  wish  to 
know  what  the  creature  is  like.  Imagine, 
then,  a  clumsy  bovine  animal,*  standing 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hands  at  the 
shoulder,   which   is    considerably  higher 


•  Dimensions  of  a  wild  bn'.i  viilc  shot  by  Colonel  K. 
Smvtii :  circiimfercnC'?  f»f  hotii  at  ba-«e.  iS  inches; 
len-^th  «if  diiio,  ih  iiiciies.  Sp.jcc  between  the  eyes  16 
incli:--' ;  between  the  liorns  to  ti:)  of  no.*e,  2^)%  inches  ; 
between  horns  to  root  fif  tail,  ^  feet  5  inche*  ;  length  of 
iiil,  ^7  iiichc-f.  lie.'^ht.  iH  h.inds.  or  6  feet  (as  far  as 
It  w.i^  iio-.^iire  to  take  it  of  a  dead  animal),     ("ircum- 


(;:ri'tice  <»f  fore  foot. 


2-:'^ 


inches ;   ditto  hin<i  foot,   10 


iichf'i.     (jirth  round  bciiV,  9  te''t  S  inches;  ditto  round 
>:io:r.,U:r,  10  ieet  i  incli  :  ditt-)  ro>i:id  neck  at   thinne->t 
I'.tri,  4  feet  2  inches.     'I'lii*  aninui  (or  eisP  on«?!  >hot  at  ■ 
tlie  same  time,  a  little  smailer)  is  now  in  the  Leeds  : 
inubeum,  very  well  stuffed  and  !i«t  up.  j 


minated  the  glen.  Here  a  fine  fellow  sud- 
denly showed  himself,  and  offered  such  a 
tempting  shot  that  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  let  drive  at  him,  even  at  the 
risk  of  disturbing  an^  doiig  that  mickt 
have  been  in  the  vicinity.  Of  doing  tw 
there  was,  however,  little  fear,  as  the  wti' 
sweeping  over  the  pass  was  quite  eno^ 
to  prevent  a  shot  being  heard  at  anyib^ 
tance. 

The  buck  moved  on  slowly  a  short  «i^ 
and  then  lay  down.  Giving  him  a  wis 
berth  for  the  present,  with  the  intention flf 
looking  him  up  on  our  way  back,  when M 
should  have  a  better  chance  of  secnrim 
him,  we  went  a  considerable  distance 
down  the  other  side  of  the  ranee,  to  a 
prominent  spot  which  commanded  an  Cfr 
tensive  view  of  the  savage  mountainoM 
wilderness  beyond.  Even  Changter,  whi 
had  been  exploring  this  wild  country  siMi 
his  youth,  said  he  knew  little  abottt  Al 
remote  region  across  this  pass.  EfdV 
visible  atom  of  ground  which  was  odf 
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here  and  there  patched  with  snow,  was 
carefully  scrutinized  through  the  spy-glass. 
Still  there  were  no  dong  to  be  seen  —  only 
a  couple  of  wild  horses  quietly  grazing  on 
an  isolated  green  spot,  beside  a  little 
stream,  more  than  a  mile  off  and  far  below 
us  ;  and  a  tine  fox  with  a  light  sandy- 
colored  coat  and  a  white-tipped  brush. 
He  jumped  up  quite  close  to  us,  and  turn- 
ing round  within  an  easy  stone's-throw, 
stood  gazing  at  us  for  some  time,  as  if 
with  much  wonder  at  our  presence  in  this 
high  solitude. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
we  were  at  least  eight  miles  from  our 
camp,  so  we  returned  to  try  to  pick  up 
the  wounded  buck.  As  I  did  not  wish 
again  to  risk  disturbing  the  ground  by 
shootinjj  at  him  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sary,  he  gave  us  a  long  chase  before  we 
caught  him;  fortunately  he  kept  pretty 
straight  down  the  glen. 

I  had  not  made  a  halt  since  leaving 
Leh,  so,  by  way  of  taking  a  much-needed 
rest,  the  next  day  was  devoted  to  dressing 
the  antelope  heads  and  working  up  some 
little  sketches  I  had  made. 

On  the  following  morning  we  started 
early  to  try  our  luck  again  after  the  wild 
yaks.  This  time  I  took  the  pony,  to  ride 
wherever  the  ground  permitted,  and  I 
would  advise  any  one  who  hunts  in  Tibet 
not  to  be  too  i)roud  to  do  likewise,  for  the 
work  that  must  necessarily  be  done  on 
foot  when  actually  following  game,  will  be 
found  quite  severe  enough  up  here,  where 
your  legs  always  feel  as  if  weighted  with 
lead,  without  any  extra  and  unnecessary 
toil  when  it  can  be  avoided.  In  the  in- 
habited districts  of  this  part  of  Tibet  a 
pony  can  generally  be  hired,  which,  as  it 
seldom  wants  any  food  but  what  it  can  pick 
up  for  itself,  will  be  much  better  suited 
for  the  work  required  of  it  than  an  animal 
brought  with  one ;  or  a  tame  yak  can  be 
ridden  with  much  comfort,  as  its  paces  are 
smooth  and  easy.     But  to  proceed. 

We  had  not  gone  far  when  five  buck 
tsos  were  descried  far  away  up  on  a  slop- 
ing hillside ;  but  I  had  determined  to 
devote  this  day  entirely  to  searching  for 
dong,  so  we  did  not  attempt  a  stalk. 

Feeling  much  disappointed  at  again  not 
finding  any  dong  in  the  glen,  1  sat  myself 
down  about  a  mile  below  the  pass,  whilst 
I  sent  on  a  Tartar  to  prospect  the  country 
beyond  it.  Nearly  two  hours  went  by 
without  tlie  reai)pearance  of  our  scout.  I 
had  eaten  my  luncheon  and  emptied  my 
bottle  of  cold  tea.  The  sun  was  far  too 
powerful  to  allow  of  my  taking  a  nap  to 
pass  the  time,  and  there   was  hardly  a 
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square  inch  of  shade  anywhere  near,  to 
protect  us  from  its  almost  vertical  rays. 
Another  hour  passed,  and  my  patience 
was  getting  exhausted,  when  Changter 
and  Kurreem,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
lying  dozing  near  me,  suddenly  lifted  their 
heads,  and  said  they  thought  they  heard  a 
shout  in  the  direction  of  the  pass.  Hark 
to  it  again !  there  is  no  doubt  about  it 
now,  as  this  time  it  is  borne  faintly  to- 
wards us  on  the  wind  that  comes  sweeping 
down  from  the  pass  in  true  Tibetan  style ; 
and  with  the  telescope  I  can  distinctly  see 
the  Tartar  signalling  to  us  to  come  up. 
As  the  ascent  is  very  gentle  and  easy,  we 
are  not  long  in  reaching  him,  when,  to  our 
great  delight,  he  reports  having  seen  a 
single  dong  on  the  little  green  oasis  where 
we  had  noticed  the  kiangs  grazing  two 
days  before. 

Half  running  down  the  gradual  and 
snowless  slope  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pass,  we  soon  reach  our  old  lookout  spot, 
from  whence  we  could  see  our  quarry, 
looking  like  a  little  black  dot  in  the  dis- 
tance away  below  us,  but  we  shall  have  to 
try  all  we  know  to  circumvent  the  beast, 
for  the  ground  is  most  unfavorable  for  a 
stalk.  Our  only  chance  rests  in  being 
able  to  reach  the  bottom  of  a  deep,  wide 
valley  between  us  and  the  dong,  by  scram- 
bling down  a  steep,  stony  gully  which  is 
in  full  view  of  the  animal.  If  we  can  only 
manage  to  get  down  this  unobserved,  and 
the  wind  favors  us,  the  rest  of  the  stalk 
appears  to  be  comparatively  easy. 

Slipping  the  covers  on  the  rifles  to  pre- 
vent the  sun  glinting  on  the  barrels,  and 
trusting  to  the  great  distance  keeping  our 
movements  unnoticed,  Changter  and  I 
commenced  the  descent,  leaving  Kurreem 
to  stop  the  man  leading  the  pony,  who  has 
lagged  some  way  behind  us.  Fortune  is 
so  tar  kind  that  we  reach  the  bottom  o£ 
the  valley  unperceived ;  but  a  serious  ob- 
stacle here  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of 
a  rapid,  swollen  torrent  of  dirty,  melted 
snow.  Up  this  we  find  we  must  make  our 
way  until  we  can  discover  a  fordable 
place.  Carefully  watching  the  dong's 
movements,  with  our  bodies  bent  nearly 
double,  we  move  forward  a  few  paces 
whilst  it  feeds  with  its  head  from  us, 
crouching  down  motionless  as  the  stones 
beside  us  whenever  the  animal  turns  to- 
wards us.  Thus  we  slowly  proceed  for 
several  hundred  paces  until  we  gain  the 
cover  of  a  high  bank  on  the  far  side  of  the 
stream.  To  my  great  relief,  we  can  novr 
walk  upright  until  we  reach  a  fordable^ 
looking  place  some  distance  farther  on. 
After  wading  pretty  deep  through  the  ice- 
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cold,  rapid-runninpj  water,  we  have  to 
double  back  down  beside  it  until  we  arrive 
at  the  foot  of  a  narrow  ravine,  some  dis- 
tance up  and  to  the  left  of  which  lies 
the  little  green  flat  on  which  we  hope 
to  find  the  dong.  As  we  slowly  proceed 
up  the  ravine,  treading  carefully  to  avoid 
rattling  the  stones,  old  Changter,  in  a 
whisper,  cautions  me  to  take  time,  and  not 
to  fire  until  I  can  get  a  shot  at  the  ani- 
mal's right  side,  which,  he  says,  is  more 
deadly  than  the  left  in  a  dong.  He  little 
knows  the  penetrating  power  of  a  hardened 
Whitworlh  bullet. 

At  last  we  reach  a  point  which  we  judge 
to  be  about  level  with  the  animal.  Here 
we  stop  to  recover  our  breath,  which  has 
been  pretty  well  pumped  out  of  us  by  our 
recent  exertions.  Stealthily  we  crawl  up 
the  sloping  side  of  the  ravine,  over  the 
most  abominably  sharp  stones,  and  on 
cautiously  peering  over  the  top  discover 
the  yak  within  a  hundred  yards,  now  lying 
down  with  its  head  turned  from  us.  A 
slight  rattle  made  among  the  loose  stones 
whilst  trying  to  plant  my  elbows  steadily 
for  the  shot  at  once  attracts  the  beast's 
attention.  Springing  to  its  feet  with  the 
most  wonderful  alacrity  for  such  a  big 
brute,  it  stands  broadside  on,  with  its  head 
turned  towards  us.  Before  it  has  time  to 
think  of  making  off,  the  sharp  report  of 
the  Whitworth  rifle  rings  out,  and  I  can 
see  the  dust  knocked  up  by  the  bullet 
ricochetting  on  the  gravelly  slope  rising 
beyond  the  animal.  Away  the  beast  goes 
up  the  slope  at  a  gallop.  I  must  by  some 
mischance  have  shot  over  it.  The  con- 
tents of  the  other  barrel  are  sent  after  it, 
but  it  still  holds  on.  This  time  I  feel 
certain  I  have  missed,  and  my  heart  sinks 
within  me.  But  there  is  yet  a  chance,  for 
the  beast  breaks  into  a  trot  and  then  into 
a  walk  which  becomes  slower  and  slower, 
until  at  last  it  pulls  up  and  turns  its  droop- 
ing head  to  look  back.  Taking  the  other 
rifle  from  Changter's  ready  hands,  and 
quickly  adjusting  the  sight'  for  two  hun- 
dred yards,  which  in  such  rarefied  air  does 
for  a  much  greater  distance,  I  fire  again. 
"  Shabash  !  "  (bravo)  exclaims  the  old  fel- 
low, jumpinpj  up  excitedly,  as  the  dong 
totters  for  a  lew  seconds,  and  then  falling 
heavily  on  its  side,  lies  kicking  in  its 
death-struggle. 

On  examining  the  carcass,  we  found  that 
the  first  bullet  had  passed  clean  through 
behind  the  shoulder,  and  had  afterwards 
knocked  up  the  dust  on  the  slope.  The 
second  had  missed  entirely,  and  the  last 
had  struck  within  a  few  inches  of  the  first. 
Out,  taking  a  more  forward  direction,  had 


actually  perforated  the  heart,  as  was  found 
on  taking  it  out  —  a  lucky  shot. 

It  was  rather  disappointing  to  find  that 
the  animal  was  a  female,  for  the  bead*s 
sake ;  but  I  tried  to  console  myself  with 
the  idea  that  cow-beef  was  preferable  to 
bull-beef,  and  was,  certainly,  better  than 
none  at  all ;  and  her  fine  bushy  tail  was, 
at  any  rate,  a  trophy  worth  having. 

As  the  sun  was  now  getting  low,  we 
could  do  little  more  that  day  than  eralloch 
the  dead  beast.  Whilst  performing  this 
operation,  another  dong  suddenly  emerged 
from  a  gorge  below  us ;  but  catching  our 
wind  at  once,  it  went  ofiE  at  a  rattling  pace* 
and  was  soon  lost  to  view.  It  was  dusk 
by  the  time  we  had  recrossed  the  pass. 
Fortunately  there  was  a  splendid  brieht 
moon  to  light  us  down  the  glen,  as  toe 
rapid  stream  flowing  through  it  had  to  be 
crossed  and  recrossed  several  times  at 
certain  places,  and  fording  it  in  the  dark 
might  have  been  a  difficult,  if  not  a  dan- 
gerous, undertaking.  There  is  little  risk, 
however,  of  getting  belated  in  Tibet  if  the 
sky  is  cloudless,  as  the  starlight  alone,  at 
such  a  high  altitude,  is  broad  enough  to 
admit  of  surrounding  objects  being  seen 
with  unusual  distinctness,  and  doody 
nights  are  exceptional.  We  were  so  late 
in  getting  back  that  our  Tartars  left  in 
camp,  fearing  some  mishap  had  beCallei 
us,  had  started  in  search  ot  us. 

After  sending  off  a  couple  of  theba^ 
gage -yaks  early  next  morninjr  to  carry  m 
the  beef,  I  went  after  the  nve  bucks  we 
had  seen  the  day  before  on  our  way  np 
the  glen.  We  found  them  still  on  the 
same  ground,  but  they  were  now  on  the 
alert,  having  winded  us  on  our  way  np 
the  hill  —  so  our  attempt  to  stalk  then 
was  fruitless.  Later  on  in  the  day,  we  d^ 
scried  in  the  distance  several  black  dh 
jects  which  we  took  at  first  to  be  daogi 
but,  much  to  our  disappointment,  the  ^W 

showed  them  to  be  some  of  our  "   

yaks  that  had  wandered  miles  away, 
their  own  hook,  in  search  of  food. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  in  camp  that 
evening,  when  the  yaks  returned  laden 
with  the  meat ;  and  a  juicy  beef-steak  was 
a  most  acceptable  addition  to  mj  own 
dinner  —  for,  with  the  exception  ot  dicft 
being  little  fat  on  it,  the  fiesh  of  the  doqf 
is  much  the  same  as  any  other  beeL 

As  Changter  seemed  to  think  there  was 
:  now  small  hope  of  our  finding  dong  in 
this  glen,  which,  although  usually  con- 
sidered one  of  their  favorite  haunts,  thqr 
had  this  year  apparently  almost  entire^ 
forsaken,  and  the  only  other  likely  places 
:  for   them   in  Changchenroo  were 
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pied,  and  would  probably  be  so  for  some 
time,  I  decided  on  retracing  my  steps  to 
the  Pangong  country,  where  Oves  Am- 
mon  were  said  to  be  more  numerous. 
By  staying  on  here,  I  might  have  killed 
many  antelopes,  and,  by  dint  of  excessive 
hard  work,  combined  with  much  patience 
and  luck,  I  might  eventually  have  found  a 
few  dong  on  the  ground  beyond  the  pass  ; 
but  my  object  was  variety,  not  quantity, 
of  Tibetan  game.  Moreover,  I  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  see  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  other  parts  of  this  most  remarkable 
land,  during  my  short  sojourn  in  it.  I 
therefore  thought  it  waste  of  my  limited 
time  to  remain  longer  in  Changchenmo. 

I  had  communicated  my  intention  by  a 
messenger  to  the  major,  and  he  agreed 
still  to  accompany  me  ;  so  next  day  I 
rejoined  him  where  he  had  moved  his 
camp  to  the  foot  of  the  glen  I  was  in.  He 
had  killed  a  fine  buck  antelope,  but  unfor- 
tunately some  wild  dogs  had  been  sharing 
the  sport  on  the  same  ground  with  him. 
It  was  rather  late  in  the  morning  when 
we  reforded  the  Changchenmo  River,  con- 
sequently one  of  the  baggage-yaks  had  a 
mishap  in  the  rapid  water  with  its  load, 
and  my  bedding,  my  shot,  cartridges,  and 
other  things  it  was  carrying  got  thoroughly 
wetted.  In  the  evening  we  were  driven 
nearly  distracted  by  myriads  of  almost  in- 
visible little  sand-flics  ;  and  to  add  to  our 
troubles,  a  pot  of  capital  soup  made  of  a 
hare  I  had  shot,  which  we  had  been  watch- 
ing the  preparation  of  with  hungry  eyes, 
was  accidentally  upset. 

We  had  heard  so  much  about  the  in- 
tense cold  of  this  high  region  that  we  were 
rather  surprised  at  having  hitherto  suf- 
fered almost  more  from  the  scorching  sun, 
although  the  wind  was  always  cutting  cold, 
and  there  was  keen  frost  every  night. 
We  were  not,  however,  to  quit  it  without 
a  taste  of  what  the  climate  sometimes 
could  be,  even  in  the  month  of  July.  Next 
evening,  after  a  long  day's  march,  varied 
by  grilling  hot  sunshine  and  bitter  cold 
showers  of  sleet,  we  camped  about  six 
miles  short  of  the  top  of  the  Marsemik, 
intending  to  cross  it  in  the  early  morning. 
Towards  dark,  clouds  began  to  gather 
ominously  about  the  mountain-tops,  and 
when  we  turned  in  at  night,  snow  was  fall- 
ing, but  there  was  no  appearance  of  its  ly- 
ing anywhere  in  the  vicinity,  except  inside 
some  small  covered  recesses  of  a  kind  of 
refuge  built  rudely  of  loose  stones  and 
earth.  In  these  the  drift  snow,  from  being 
entirely  screened  from  the  sun,  lay  in  hard 
dirt-covered  heaps,  having  probably  been 
deposited  there  in  winter. 


In  the  morning  I  was  awakened  by  an 
unusual  sound  of  thumping  and  pulling  at 
my  tent.  It  turned  out  to  be  my  servant 
trying  to  effect  an  entrance  through  the 
fresh-fallen  snow  that  had  drifted  up 
thickly  about  it,  and  on  looking  out,  to  my 
astonishment  I  saw  nothing  but  one  white 
waste  of  snow  that  had  fallen  nearly  a  foot 
deep  during  the  night.  The  hillsides  were 
shrouded  in  mist,  and  snow  was  still  fall- 
ing, —  altogether  about  as  cold  and  dreary 
a  prospect  as  one  could  behold.  Our  poor 
yaks  presented  a  most  pitiful  appearance 
as  they  stood  helplessly  chewing  the  cud 
of  despondence,  being  entirely  dependent 
for  food  — for  they  will  not  eat  grain  —  OQ 
the  small  amount  of  vegetation  which  was 
now  buried  in  snow.  Even  a  pair  of  big 
ravens  that  croaked  lugubriously  about  the 
camp,  on  the  lookout  for  stray  scraps  of 
meat,  looked  more  than  usually  sad,  as 
thev  sat  there  with  their  sable  plumes  all 
ruffled  from  the  cold. 

Crossing  the  pass  that  day  was  com- 
pletely out  of  the  question,  both  on  account 
of  the  thick  mist  and  the  snow  that  our 
men  reported  to  be  knee-deep  on  the  track 
a  short  distance  higher  up.  Fortunately 
for  us,  a  quantity  of  boortze*  had  been 
collected  here  in  readiness  for  Captain 
Basevi  and  his  party,  who  were  coming 
into  Changchenmo,  or  we  should  have 
been  wellnigh  frozen. 

The  major  had  pitched  his  little  tent 
inside  the  stone  enclosure  of  the  refuge, 
where,  although  better  protected  than 
mine,  it  still  was  half  buried  in  snow. 
Instead  of  turning  out  in  the  cold  as  I 
had  done,  he  had  more  wisely  kept  under 
his  blankets,  where  he  snugly  snoozed  un- 
til breakfast-time.  By  way  of  trying  to 
keep  warm,  I  went  into  one  of  the  stone- 
built  recesses,  where  several  of  our  Tar- 
tars were  crouching  round  a  small  grass- 
root  fire,  and  was  considerably  edified  by 
watching  them  cooking  and  despatching 
their  morning  repast. 

To  begin  with,  a  very  dirty  copper  ves- 
sel was  put  on  the  fire  and  filled  with  some 
green  weed  like  nettles,  barley  flour,  and 
water.  Whilst  one  of  the  men  stirred  this 
pottage  round  and  round  with  a  wooden 
ladle,  another  produced  some  raw  meat  — 
a  bit  of  the  dong  I  had  shot.  This  he 
proceeded  to  tear  up  into  small  strips 
and  throw  them  on  the  fire,  every  now  and 
then  popping  a  raw  lump  into  his  mouth 

*  Boortzt  is  a  kind  of  plant  not  unlike  an  exaggerated 
bunch  of  Alpine  Edelweiss  with  large,  thick,  dry  roots. 
It  grows  in  tufts  sparsely  scattered  over  the  stony 
ground,  and  is  found  almost  everywhere  where  vegeta^ 
tion  exists  at  all  in  Tibet,  and  is  the  principal,  and  often 
the  only,  fuel  procurable. 
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and  masticating  it  with  the  greatest  appar- 
ent gusto.  Even  the  bits  on  the  fire  were 
quickly  disposed  of  after  being  merely 
singed.  As  soon  as  the  pottage  was  con- 
sidered ready,  it  was  ladled  out  into  little 
wooden  cups,  like  the  whiskey-quaighs 
of  the  Highlands,  minus  the  handles, 
which  each  man  produced  from  inside 
the  breast  of  his  dirty  woollen  coat,  and 
gulped  up  from  them  with  a  prodigious 
amount  of  noise.  After  being  replenished 
again  and  again  until  the  pot  was  emptied, 
the  cups  were  carefully  licked  clean,  and 
redeposited  from  whence  they  had  been 
taken.  Another  course  of  flesh  was  about 
to  be  partaken  of,  after  the  manner  of  the 
first,  but  a  regard  for  my  own  appetite  for 
breakfast  prevented  my  waiting  to  see  it 
discussed.  These  hardy  Tartars  are  quite 
independent  of  any  other  dishes  beyond 
their  little  wooden  bowls.  In  these  they 
mix  their  j////c7tf  (meal  made  from  barley) 
with  a  little  water  and  salt,  and  make  an 
expeditious  repast  of  it  whenever  they 
feel  hungry.  Indeed  this  kind  of  un- 
cooked porridge  seems  to  be  their  .staple 
food. 

In  the  forenoon  the  sun  broke  forth, 
and  some  idea  of  its  power  up  here  may 
be  fc)rmed  when  I  say  that  by  evening  the 
ground  about  our  camp  was  nearly  free 
from  snow,  and  next  morning  we  were 
able  to  proceed  without  inconvenience 
over  the  almost  bare  earth,  which  was 
frozen  as  hard  as  iron.  This  time  I  felt 
no  uncomfortable  sensations  from  the  rare- 
fied air  on  the  pass,  nor  did  I  again  suffer 
from  them  on  this  trip,  even  when  at  con- 
siderably higher  elevations,  beyond  the 
usual  feeling  of  extra  weight  and  lassitude 
about  the  legs,  and  the  inclination  —  in- 
deed I  may  call  it  the  necessity  —  for 
constantly  drawing  a  deep  inspiration  to 
fill  the  lungs,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. I  made  a  wide  lUtour  among  the 
undulating  heights  on  the  south  side  of 
the  pass,  where  we  had  seen  the  seven 
Oves  Amnion  rams  previous  to  our  first 
crossing  it.  We  lound  two  flocks,  one  of 
nine  ewes  and  the  other  of  six  ewes,  with 
five  lambs  at  loot,  which,  of  course,  were 
left  unmolested. 

At  Lookuong  we  stopped  for  two  days 
to  await  the  arrival  of  Captain  Basevi 
there,  on  his  way  to  j)rosecute  his  pen- 
dulum observations  on  the  hiijhlv  elevated 
table-lands  in  Changchenmo.  We  took 
advantage  of  iht*  halt  to  have  a  general 
wash-up  of  our  dirty  clothes  in  the  stream 
that  flowed  past  the  tents,  as  also  did  old 
Changter  to  improve  his  personal  appear- 
ance.    For  this  purpo.^e  he  came  and  bor- 


rowed one  of  the  butcher-knives  I  used 
for  skinning  animals,  to  cut  his  hair  with. 
Being  curious  to  see  the  result  of  the 
process  of  hair-cutting  witli  a  Icnife,  I  was 
selfish  enough  not  to  suggest  to  him  the 
use  of  a  large  pair  of  scissors  I  possessed. 
Some  hours  after,  when  he  agaia  turned 
up,  his  head,  except  where  grew  his  pig- 
tail and  a  few  straggling  locks  beside  it 
that  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  knife, 
resembled  the  half-shaved  back  of  a 
hedgehog,  as  likewise  did  his  son  Nor- 
gie^s,  upon  which  he  had  also  operated. 

Our  men  had  caught  a  lot  of  excellent 
little  trout-like  fish  in  the  stream  beside 
which  we  were  camped,  by  driving  then 
under  the  banks  and  there  "  tickling" 
them.  The  largest  were  about  eight  inches 
long,  dark  brown  above,  golden  below,  and 
had  irregular  black  patch-like  spots  on 
their  sides.  We  had  also  shot  one  or  two 
fine  hares,  which  are  plentiful  in  many 
parts  of  Tibet.  They  weigh  about  six 
pounds,  and  are  not  unlike  the  blue  haie 
of  the  Highlands  of  .Scotland  in  their 
habits  and  appearance,  but  a  great  deal 
more  wild,  and  much  lighter  in  color. 
With  these  luxuries,  a  bit  of  antelope  meat, 
and  some  wild-yak  beef  which  were  still 
to  the  fore  and  in  good  order  (as  meat 
keeps  for  any  time  in  Tibet),  some  dried 
apricots  from  Skardo,*  purchased  at  Leh, 
and  a  solitary  tin  of  preserved  oysters  I 
had  by  some  chance  brought  with  me,  «e 
resolved  to  prepare  a  grand  entertainmest 
to  celebrate  our  remecting  with  Captait 
Basevi.  1  here  give  our  menu  to  show 
what  may  occasionally  be  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  cuisine  even  in  these  desert 
wilds,  wilh  the  help  of  the  cooking-poC 
and  broiler  invented  by  Captain  Warren, 
R.N.,  which  I  would  recommend  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  a  Tibetan  sportsman's  kit. 

MENU, 

Tibetan  hare  soup. 

Broiled  Tibetan  trout 

Beef-steak  of  wild  yak 
and  oyster  sauce. 

Broiled  fowl 
{mbscribed  by  ourgues/^ 
and  wild  yaik's  tongue. 

Green  peas 
(canned,  subscribed  by  ourgnnlim 

Curry  of  Tibetan  antelope,  and 

Skardo  apricots,  stewed, 
with  yak's-milk  sauce. 

Cheese.  Preserved  butler. 

Soda  cakes. 

Whiskey  toddj. 

*  The  chief  town  of  BaltJUan  or  Litdt  Ti 
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Altogether  a  rare  repast,  such  as  even  that 
world-known  restaurant,  Les  Trois  Fr^res 
de  Provence,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  would 
have  found  it  rather  difficult  to  provide  — 
even  without  the  disadvantage  of  having 
the  kitchen  roof  fall  in  during  its  prepa- 
ration, as  happened  in  this  case,  when  the 
servants*  little  tent,  in  which  our  feast  was 
being  cooked,  was  blown  down  by  a  hurri- 
cane of  wind  and  rain. 

Here  we  parted  from  Captain  Basevi  — 
he  proceeding  on  his  way  in  search  of  sci- 
entific lore,  we  on  ours  in  pursuit  of  the 
ferce  naiura.  How  little  did  the  dear 
good  fellow  think,  as,  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits,  he  cheerily  bade  us  good-bye, 
that  we  were  the  last  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen whose  hands  he  would  ever  grasp  ! 
Sad  indeed  was  his  fate.  In  that  inhos- 
pitable region  to  which  his  labors  in  the 
cause  of  science  had  led  him,  with  not  a 
friend  near,  and  far,  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  aid  save  that  of  his  native  attend- 
ants, he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and,  after 
a  few  brief  hours  of  suffering^,  passed 
away  within  eight  days  of  his  parting  from 
us.  He  now  lies  at  rest  in  the  Christian 
cemetery  in  beautiful  Cashmere,  to  which 
his  remains  were  conveyed  from  Tanksee, 
where  they  had  at  first  been  interred. 


From  The  Westminster  Review. 
TRAMPS,  MEDI/EVAL  AND   MODERN. 

The  modern  professional  tramp  is  a  re- 
pulsive creature  —  few  more  so — equally 
filthy  and  de;j;raded  in  mind  and  body,  a 
noxious  parasite  of  the  most  disgusting 
kind.  The  tramp  of  five  or  six  centuries 
ago  is  invested  by  the  popular  imagina- 
tion with  some  portion  of  the  romance 
and  picturesqueness  which  surrounds  all 
things  mcdiapval.  Yet  so  far  as  occasional 
glimpses  allow  us  to  judge,  the  mediaeval 
tramp  was  as  like  in  character  and  con- 
duct to  the  tramp  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury as  ever  were  father  and  son  to  each 
other.  Indeed,  the  persistence  of  the 
same  type  amongst  tramps  of  all  ages,  is 
a  very  striking  fact.  When  we  have  de- 
scribed the  professional  vagrant  of  the 
nineteenth  century  we  know  exactly  what 
manner  of  man  the  "  wayfaring  bold  beg- 
ger "  was  in  the  fifteenth.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  in  this  paper  we 
speak  only  of  professional  vagrants,  beg- 
ging tramps;  not  of  honest  wayfarers. 
Nor  should  we  forget  the  distinction  laid 
down    by    Mr.    Kibton-Turner *   between 

*  A  History  of  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  and  Beggar* 


vagrancy  and  begging.  "The  history  of 
vagrancy  \^  in  earlier  times  frequently  a 
history  of  social  oppression,  by  which  the 
laborer  is  driven  to  lead  a  wandering  life  ; 
the  history  of  begging  is  from  first  to  last 
a  history  of  craft  on  the  part  of  the  beggar, 
and  of  credulity  on  the  part  of  his  sup- 
porters." 

We  are  not  going  to  investigate  the 
tramp  from  the  statesman's  or  the  philan- 
thropist's or  the  social  philosopher's  point 
of  view.  We  have  no  theories  to  work 
out,  no  reforms  to  suggest  — or  if  we  have, 
they  will  be  very  briefly  stated.  We  pro- 
pose rather  to  get  some  clear  idea  of  the 
tramp  as  he  is  and  has  been,  to  understand 
how  he  passes  his  time  and  gets  the  means 
of  life.  The  history  of  the  ceaseless  en- 
deavor of  the  legislature  from  the  earliest 
historic  times  to  cure  the  evils  of  vagrancy 
is  a  painful  one.  A  success  is  very  rarely 
scored,  even  when  the  most  stringent 
measures  have  been  taken,  and  the  au- 
thorities are  quite  unhampered  by  public 
opinion,  or  by  their  own  humane  senti- 
ments. We  could  not,  even  if  we  desired 
it,  go  into  this  wretched  history  in  the 
present  paper.  But  a  glance  at  a  few 
points  may  help  us  to  realize  the  continu- 
ity of  the  struggle  for  the  last  thousand 
years  or  so,  and  the  futility  of  mere  pun- 
ishment^ however  severe  and  relentlessly 
carried  out.  Mr.  Ribton-Turner  takes  us 
back  to  the  very  beginnings  of  society  in 
England  ;  but  there  are  really  no  materi- 
als for  his  history  until  Anglo-Saxon  times. 
Even  then  we  can  only  infer  that  vagrancy 
was  a  recognized  evil  from  the  fragments 
of  laws  dealing  with  it  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  7'he  most  ancient  of  these  is 
an  enactment  of  Hlothaere,  who  was  king 
of  Kent  from  673  to  685.  It  makes  the 
host  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of  his 
guest,  who  no  doubt  would  frequently  be 
a  fugitive  from  justice,  a  runaway  slave, 
or  a  highway  robber. 

Private  nospilality  was  necessarily 
much  resorted  to  by  honest  and  dishonest, 
poor  and  rich  alike,  at  a  time  when  inns 
were  few,  workhouses  non-existent,  and 
monasteries  — which  to  some  extent  sup- 
plied the  place  of  both  —  were  at  distances 
too  great  to  be  covered  by  a  day's  journey. 
And  no  doubt,  under  cover  of  hospitality, 
all  kinds  of  enemies  of  society  could  be 
harbored  by  their  accomplices  and  aided 
to  escape  justice.  To  check  this  Hlo- 
thaere's  law  enacts  that  **if  a  man  enter- 
tain a  stranger  for  three  nights  at  his  own 
home,  a  chapman,  or  any  other  that  has 

and  Begcing.    By  J.  Ribton-Turner.    London ;  Chap- 
man &  HalL    18S7. 
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come  over  the  march,  and  then  feed  him 
with  his  own  food,  and  he  then  do  harm 
to  any  man,  let  the  man  bring  the  other  to 
justice,  or  do  justice  for  him. 

Under  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  kings  we 
find  numerous  regulations  aimed  against 
lordless  and  wandering  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Church  inculcated  charity  and 
mercy,  and  the  duty  of  hospitality. 

During  the  period  succeeding  the  Nor- 
man conquest  the  legal  status  of  the  low- 
est stratum  of  society  improved.  Do- 
mestic slavery  was  much  modified.  But 
lawlessness,  violence,  and  disorder  were 
terribly  rife.  The  fearful  oppressions  en- 
dured by  the  people  at  the  hands  of  the 
barons  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  Ste- 
phen arc  vividly  depicted  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  and  are  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition  here. 

Against  these  troubles  of  the  poor  there 
was  one  remarkable  gain  to  set  off:  the 
foreign  slave-trade  received  a  thorough 
check.  It  is  very  curious,  and  not  a  little 
shocking  perhaps,  to  find  that  before  and 
up  to  the  time  of  the  English  invasion  of 
Ireland,  the  Irish  carried  on  a  pretty  brisk 
trade  as  slave-dealers  and  slave-holders  at 
the  expense  of  the  English.  At  the  synod 
of  Armagh,  convoked  in  1170  to  consider 
the  matter,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  tells  us 
the  clergy  unanimously  resolved:  **That 
the  divine  vengeance  had  brought  upon 
them  this  severe  judgment  (the  English 
invasion)  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and 
especially  for  this — that  they  had  long 
been  wont  to  purchase  natives  of  England, 
as  well  from  traders  as  from  robbers  and 
pirates,  and  reduce  them  to  slaverv ;  and 
that  now  they  also,  by  reciprocal  justice, 
were  reduced  to  servitude  by  that  very 
nation.  It  was  therefore  decreed  by  the 
synod,  and  i)roclaimed  publicly  by  univer- 
.sal  accord,  that  all  Englishmen  throughout 
the  island  who  were  in  a  state  of  bondage 
should  be  restored  to  freedom." 

When  the  Dlack  Death,  in  1348,  carried 
ofif  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
England  included,  the  free  laborers,  who 
had  by  that  time  become  pretty  numerous, 
found  themselves  masters  of  the  situation, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor,  and  they 
made  such  good  use  of  their  advantage 
that  the  Statute  of  Laborers  was  passed 
to  compel  them  to  work  for  the  old  wages. 
It  contains,  among  other  clauses,  the  fol- 
lowing, making  penal  the  ^^V*////^' of  alms: 
**  Item  :  Because  that  many  valiant  [strong] 
beggars,  as  long  as  they  may  live  of  beg- 
ging, do  refuse  to  labor,  giving  themselves 
to  idleness  and  vice,  and  sometimes  to 
theft  and  other  abominations  ;  none,  upon 


the  said  pain  of  imprisonment,  shall,  under 
the  color  of  pity  or  a}mSf^iv€  anjrthing  to 
such  which  mav  labor,  or  presume  to  £avor 
them  towards  tncir  desires,  so  that  thereby 
they  may  be  compelled  to  labor  for  their 
necessary  living. 

Here  we  have  a  description  of  the  pro- 
fessional beggar  as  true  in  the  nineteenth 
as  it  was  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to- 
gether with  the  enforcement  of  a  principle 
which  .sadly  needs  recognition  to-dav^ 
the  culpability  of  the  indiscriminate  alms- 
giver. 

Again,  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Gty 
of  l^ndon  in  1359  wc  have  what  might 
have  served  as  the  original  of  the  com- 
plaints we  so  often  hear  made  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  of  the  flocking  up  of  the  worth- 
less from  all  parts  of  England  into  London. 

**  Forasmuch,"  runs  the  proclamation, 
*'  as  many  men  and  women  and  others,  of 
divers  counties,  who  might  work  to  the 
help  of  the  common  people,  have  betaken 
themselves  from  out  of  their  own  country 
to  the  City  of  London,  and  do  go  about 
begging  there,  so  as  to  have  their  own 
ease  and  repose,  not  wishing  to  labor  or 
work  for  their  sustenance,  to  the  great 
damage  of  such  the  common  people ;  and 
also  do  waste  divers  alms,  which  would 
otherwise  be  given  to  many  poor  folks," 
etc.  The  proclamation  then  orders  all 
beggars  who  are  capable  of  working  to 
leave  London  at  once,  on  pain  of  the  stocks 
and  imprisonment. 

In  the  **  Vision  of  Peers  Ploughman," 
written  about  1362,  we  find  descriptions 
of  the  poor,  struggling  cottager  and  the 
sneaking  beggar  which  might  have  been 
written  to-day.  After  remarking  on  the 
hardships  of  the  former  in  winter,  he  ei- 
claims  that  'Mt  is  pity  to  read  or  declare 
in  rhyme  the  misery  that  these  women 
who  live  in  poor  cottages,  and  many  men 
besides,  endure,  both  galled  in  their  fin- 
gers with  frost,  and  forced  to  turn  the  best 
side  outwards.  Such  are  ashamed  to  begi 
and  would  not  have  it  known  at  tbar 
neighbors*  houses  what  their  wants  are  at 
noon  and  evening.  .  .  .  True  alms  it  were 
to  help  those  who  have  such  charges,  and 
to  comfort  such  cottagers,  together  with 
the  blind  and  decrepit."  Even  more  a|h 
plicable  to  modem  times  is  his  description 
of  the  habitual  beggar  of  five  hundred 
years  ago :  **  Filling  their  bags  and  stom- 
achs by  lies,  sitting  at  ni^ht  over  a  bol 
fire,  where  they  untie  their  legs,  which 
have  been  bound  up  in  the  day  time,  and 
lying  at  ease,  roasting  themselves  over  the 
coals,  and  turning  their  back  to  the  bcaU 
drinking  gallantly  and  deep,  after  whkh 
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they  then  draw  to  bed,  and  rise  when  they 
are  in  the  humor.  Then  they  roam  abroad, 
and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  where  they  may 
soonest  get  a  breakfast,  or  a  rasher  of 
bacon,  or  money  or  victuals,  or  sometimes 
both,  a  loaf  or  half  a  loaf,  or  a  thick  piece 
of  cheese,  which  they  carry  to  their  own 
cabin,  and  contrive  to  live  in  idleness  and 
ease  by  the  labors  of  other  men.  They 
observe  no  law,  nor  marry  any  woman 
with  whom  they  have  been  connected. 
They  be<:jct  bastards,  who  are  beggars  by 
nature,  and  either  break  the  back  or  some 
other  bone  of  their  little  ones,  and  go  beg- 
ging with  them  on  false  pretences  ever 
after.  There  are  more  misshapen  chil- 
dren among  such  beggars  than  among  any 
other  men  that  walk  on  this  earth."  In 
every  particular  this  picture  might  have 
been  drawn  from  life  in  the  present  dec- 
ade. It  would  only  be  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute the  common  lodging-house  for  "his 
own  cabin." 

In  the  Middle  Ages  "poor  scholars" 
thought  it  no  disgrace  to  beg  for  the 
means  of  defraying  their  expenses  of  the 
journey  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  of 
their  maintenance  there.  Even  still,  beg- 
ging students  are  to  be  found  in  Spain, 
and  perhaps  some  other  European  coun- 
tries. But  4he  Oxonian  of  the  present  day 
would,  doubtless,  be  startled  to  read  that 
his  predecessors  were  regularly  licensed 
by  the  university  to  beg  from  the  towns- 
people.    Chaucer's  poor  clerk 

Busily  'gan  for  the  souls  pray 

Of  them  tliat  gave  him  wherewith  to  scolay. 

Mr.  Mullinger,  describing  the  condition 
of  poor  scholars  at  Cambridge,  says:  — 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  a  high  authority 
that  the  lung  vacation  was  originally  designed 
to  allow  of  members  of  the  Universities  assist- 
ing in  the  then  all-important  operation  of  the 
ingathering  of  the  harvest.  But,  however 
this  may  have  been,  there  was  a  far  more  pop- 
ular method  of  replenishing  an  empty  purse, 
a  method  which  the  example  of  the  mendi- 
cants iivid  rendered  all  but  universal,  and  this 
was  no  other  than  begging  on  the  public  high- 
ways. Among  the  vices  of  that  rude  age, 
parsimony  was  rarely  one,  the  e.xercise  of 
charity  l)cing,  in  fact,  regarded  as  a  religious 
duty.  Universal  begging  implies  universal 
giving.  And  so  it  not  unfrequently  happened 
that  the  wealthy  merchant  journeymc  between 
London  and  S'orwich,  or  the  well-beneficcd 
ecclesiastic  or  prior  of  a  great  house  on  his 
way  to  some  monastery  in  the  fen  country, 
would  be  accosted  by  some  solitary  youth 
with  a  more  intelligent  countenance  and  more 
educated  accent  than  ordinary,  and  be  plain- 
tively solicited  either  in  English  or  in  Latin, 


as  might  best  suit  the  case,  foi  the  love  of  our 
Lady  to  assist  a  distressed  votary  of  learning. 

So  popular  did  this  method  of  replen- 
ishing an  empty  purse  become  that  the 
university  had  to  forbid  it,  except  where 
the  chancellor  had  satisfied  himself  of  the 
merits  of  each  individual  case,  and  given  a 
certittcate  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  was  the  origin  of  begging  and  va- 
grancy in  England.  But  from  the  statutes, 
as  well  as  from  the  allusions  of  contem- 
porary writers,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  a 
complete  error.  Long  before  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  professional 
tramps  and  beggars  were  a  nuisance, 
against  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Parlia- 
ment, the  corporations  of  towns,  church 
dignitaries,  and  writers  on  social  subjects, 
directed  the  most  stringent  measures  and 
their  strongest  denunciations.  The  nui- 
sance was  particularly  bad  just  before  the 
dissolution. 

We  might  conclude  as  much  from  the 
extraordinary  congregation  of  "  wayfaring 
bold  beggers  "  at  the  funeral  "  of  a  man  of 
much  worshype  in  Kent,"  in  the  year  1521. 
of  which  a  vivid  account  is  given  by  Har- 
man.  An  eyewitness  had  descrioed  to 
him  "the  great  fat  ox  sod  (boiled)  out  in 
furmenty,"  with  "bread  and  drinke  abun- 
dantly to  furnesh  out  the  premisses/'  and 
the  dole  of  twopence  each  to  the  crowd. 
The  "wavfaring  bold  beggers,"  to  the 
number  01  "seven  score  persons  of  men, 
every  of  them  having  his  woman,"  were 
allowed  to  spend  the  night  in  a  barn. 

But  more  direct  proof  of  the  height  to 
which  professional  vagrancy  had  risen  be- 
fore the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  is 
afforded  by  the  elaborate  statute  passed 
in  1530-1.  It  recites  that,  "in  all  places^ 
throughe  out  this  Realme  of  England, 
vacabundes  and  beggers  have  of  long  tyme 
increased  and  dayly  do  increase  in  great 
and  excessyve  nombres,"  etc.;  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  "many  and  sondry  goode 
lawes  and  streyte  statutes  before  this  time 
devysed  and  made,"  etc. ;  and  then  it  en- 
acts that  aged  and  impotent  persons  may 
be  licensed  to  beg  within  certain  districts, 
but  if  caught  begging  outside  these  limits, 
or  without  a  license,  they  are  to  be  set  in 
the  stocks  or  stripped  from  the  middle  up- 
wards and  whipped ;  and  all  able-bodied 
beggars  are  to  be  taken  to  the  nearest 
market  town,  and  there  tied  to  the  end  of 
a  cart,  naked,  and  beaten  with  whips 
throughout  the  town  till  their  bodies  are 
bloody,  after  which  they  are  to  return  to 
the  place  where  they  were  born.  ' 
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Scholars  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  beg- 
ging without  license  under  the  university 
searari;  to  be  dealt  wjtli  in  the  same  severe 
manner. 

Henry  VI 1 1,  tried  hard  to  stamp  out  the 
pest  o£  beggars,  and  is  believed  lo  have 
hung  no  fewer  than  "  threC'SCore  and 
twcU-e  thousand  "  (72,000) "  great.theeves, 
pettic  theevcs,  and  ro^cs." 

The  high-watermark  of  severity  against 
"idlcncsand  vacabundryo  "  was  reached 
in  the  act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  at  the  prompting,  as 
Mr,  RiUon-Turner  conjectures,  of  Sir 
John  Chvke,  the  celebrated  professor  of 
Greek  at  Cambridge.  He  was  one  of  the 
young  king's  preceptors,  and  his  ideas  on 
the  subject  were  probably  borrowed  from 
Ihe  laws  of  Lycurgus,  Uraco,  and  Solon. 
This  law  enacts  that  every  person  not  im- 
potent, etc.,  loitering  or  wandering  and 
not  seeking  work,  shall  be  taken  up  as  a 
vagabond,  and  every  master  who  has 
otiered  such  person  service  may  "pre- 
.  sent"  him  before  two  justices,  who  "shall 
'  immediately  cawse  the  saide  lojterer  to  be 
marked  with  a  whott  Iron  in  the  brest  the 
marke  of  V,  and  adjudge  the  sayde  par- 
sone  living  so  idelye  to  such  presentor  to 
be  his  slave,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  sayde 
slave  lo  him,  his  executors,  or  assigns, for 
the  space  of  twoo  yeeres  tlien  next  follow- 
ing." The  master  may  feed  his  slave  on 
bread  and  water,  and  punish  him  by  beat- 
ing, chaining,  or  otherwise,  if  he  neglects 
liis  work,  however  vile  it  may  be.  Many 
other  terrible  .severities  are  authorised  by 
this  statute.  But  the  act  apparently  was  no 
more  effectual  than  its  milder  predeces- 
sors in  suppressing  or  even  diminishing 
the  evil.  , 

We  are  now  approaching  the  first  begin- 
nings of  our  modern  poor-law  systems. 
Here,  therefore,  our  notes  of  the  mediavai 
tramp  may  cease. 

I'.issing  over  just  three  centuries  —  not 
for  want  of  material,  wl:ich  is  more  abun- 
dant than  for  any  other  period,  but  for 
want  of  space  —  we  take  up  Ihe  reports 
made  by  the  poor-law  inspectors  in  1866. 
No  authoritative  report,  so  full  and  ex- 
haustive, has  appeared  since  then.  But  it 
is  notorious  that  a  new  inquiry  would  dis- 
close  nothing  that  is  not  already  known, 
and  very  little  improvement  on  the  stale 
of  things  twenty  years  ago.  Only  the  num- 
bers lluctuate,  or  appear  to  fluctuate,  it 
being  very  difHcult  lo  ascertain  how  many 
arc  living  at  any  particular  time  in  lodging- 
housc.s.  Itut  Ihere  is  no  changn  in  the 
character  of  the  vagrant,  and  little  improvc- 
,\Ir.  Kibton-Turner 


speaks  from  a  long  experience  of  the  beg- 
ging community  ;  and  almost  on  the  UsI 
page,  A  propos  of  the  present  conditioD  of 
things,  he  says,  with  truth  :  — 

Supporters  of  missions  to  the  heathen  maj 
learn  from  the  evidence  quoted  in  these  _pagei 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  send  to  Africa  lo 
meet  with  the  objects  of  their  l>enevolent  zei]. 
lie  exists  in  tank  luiuiiance  at  their  own 
doois.  No  foreign  heathen  can  compare  with 
him  in  his  utter  disregard  of  religion,  in  hii 
obscenity  of  language,  and  in  his  utter  brutat 
iiy  and  lilthtness  of  life  and  action.  He  It 
now  daily  discharged  from  the  workhouK  and 
from  the  foul  dens  in  which  he  locoes,  utterly 
friendless,  utterly  uncared  for,  and  left  to 
pursue  the  broad  path  lo  evil,  withoat  bci^ 
offered  Ihe  slightest  encouragement  to  a  con- 
trary course.  Surely  here  is  a  fine  field  fbt 
missionary  effort.  To  reclaim  such  ■aracei 
would  be  a  work  of  mercy  to  them,  aaatl 
kindness  to  society. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  above-nea- 
tioned  reports  will  show  what  IhoK  wbo 
know  him  best  think  of  our  hero  :  — 

Tramps  [saj-s  the  Master  of  Wiexham 
Workhouse]  are  for  the  most  ^rt,  if  not 
criminals,  on  the  verge  of  crime.  The  gietttr 
portiun  of  them  have  never  done  a  week's 
work,  consecutively,  in  their  lives,  and,  if  tbtj 
can  help  it,  never  intend  to  do  one. 

The  class  of  persons  received  [at  Atchm]  > 
as  vagrants,  are  men  who  hardly  ever  do  anj  I 
of  work,  but  who  go  about  the  counin 
workhouse  to  workhouse  to  bev.  iniiiiu.  ' 
,  or  steal,  as  opportuni 
of  Atcham  Workhouse.) 

Almost  all  tramps  arc  filthy,  dirty,  and  cov- 
ered with  vermin.  They  get  lo  diity  that  ' 
they  cannot  wear  their  clothes  any  longer,  ud 

of  the  night  tear  up  their  clothing. 

For  this,  of  course,  they  are  punishnli 
but  the  punishment  is  trifling  to  them,  and 
they  must  be  provided  with  decent  clothes 

We  could  fill  the  whole  of  this  paper 
with  similar  statements,  all  equally  no- 
complimentary.  But  the  specimeiu  wt 
have  given  are  enough  10  enable  n>  to 
picture  the  tramp  as  he  presents  himKU 
—  a  living  reality  —  to  the  workhouu  or 
"  casual -ward  "  authorities.  These  expert 
opinions  arc  confirmed  by  the  notices  left 
by  the  tramps  themselves  on  the  mils  of 
the  wards.  The  following  is  a  specimen: 
■'  Private  Notice,  Saucy  Harry  and  bis 
moll  (girl)  will  be  at  Chester  to  eat  tlidr 
Christmas  dinner,  when  they  hope  Saaocr 
and  the  rest  of  the  fraternity  will  meet 
them  at  the  union.  14th  Nonmlxr, 
1865."  This  gen'icmao  and  bis  lady 
make  their  Christmas  arrangements  tix 
or  seven  weeks  in  advance,  like  tbeir  bet- 
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ters.  Whether  the  worthy  couple  kept 
their  engagement  to  dine  with  the  rest  of 
the  fraternity  (dinner  provided  by  the 
thoughtful  ratepayers  of  Chester !),  or 
found  themselves  compelled,  by  circum- 
stances over  which  they  had  no  control, 
to  eat  their  Christmas  pudding  in  soli- 
tude, history  docs  not  relate. 

The  following  is  the  confession  of  a 
young  thief  in  1839:  — 

At  every  lodging-house  on  the  road  H 

met  plenty  of  trampers,  and  he  did  not  see 
one  face  he  had  not  seen  at  St.  Gileses.  They 
also  recognized  him  and  compared  notes. 
Some  were  hawkers,  some  were  going  half- 
naked,  some  were  ballad  singers,  some  were 
going  about  with  false  letters,  others  as 
broken-down  tradesmen,  some  as  old  soldiers, 
and  some  as  shipwrecked  sailors,  and  every 
night  they  told  each  other  of  good  houses. 
They  all  lived  well,  never  ate  any  broken 
victuals,  but  had  meat  breakfasts,  good  din- 
ners, hot  suppers,  and  frequently  ended  by 
going  to  bed  very  drunk.  Not  one  spent  less 
than  y.  a  day,  many  a  great  deal  more.  They 
sometimes  make  5^.,  and  average  y.  %d.  a 
day.  Some  often  get  a  sovereign  where  hu- 
mane people  reside. 

Mr.  Ribton-Turner  cites  a  very  elab- 
orate description  of  vagrants  and  their 
ways,  founded  on  the  confessions  of  one 

B ,  a  man  of  large  experience  in  his 

own  line. 

Beggars  tramp  about  from  town  to  town; 
there  is  a  low  lodging-house  for  travellers  in 
every  village ;  they  tell  the  people  they  are 
travelling  to  find  work,  but  pray  to  God  they 
may  never  get  it.  They  all  go  about  to 
**  walk  "  in  the  mornings,  and  return  at  night 
to  their  lodging-houses,  where  they  live  well, 
and  spend  the  day's  produce  in  drinking. 
They  are  merry  fellows,  money  or  no  money, 
and  laugh  at  the  people  for  "flats.'*  They 
tell  each  other  what  houses  are  "good,'*  ana 
arrange  their  districts  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  each  other. 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  some 
twelve  different  classes  of  vagrants. 
Amongst  them  are  — 

I.  Men  who  go  about  the  country,  almost 
naked,  begging  clothes  or  lood.  They  get 
about  3^.  a  day.  They  have  good  clothes  at 
their  lodging-house,  and  travel  in  them  from 
town  to  town,  if  there  are  not  many  houses  in 
the  way.  Before  they  enter  the  town  they 
take  them  off,  as  well  as  their  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, put  on  their  Guernsey  jackets,  send  the 
bundle  and  the  woman  forward  to  the  lodging- 
house,  and  commence  begging  at  the  first 
house  they  come  to.  .  .  .  These  fellows  al- 
ways sell  a  gift  of  clothes. 

Laborers  have  been  known  to  go  to  the 
vagrants'  lodging-houses  to  purchase  for 


their  own  use  the  meat  and  refu.se  food 
which  they  could  obtain  there  at  a  cheap 
rate.  One  witness  related  the  case  of  an 
agricultural  laborer  sitting  by  the  roadside 
eating  dry  bread  with  a  little  cheese,  when 
a  passing  vagrant,  seeing  he  had  no  meat, 
offered  him  some  which  he  had  obtained 
by  begging  from  the  neighboring  houses 
of  the  gentry,  from  whose  doors  the  la- 
borer said  that  he  or  his  children,  who 
were  known  to  be  industrious,  would  have 
been  spurned  had  they  attempted  to  beg. 

In  a  discussion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  few  sessions  ago.  Sir  Henry 
Fletcher,  speaking  with  great  authority  as 
a  chairman  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  of 
many  years' experience,  declared  from  his 
own  knowledge  that  "the  vagrancy  sys- 
tem was  the  curse  of  England.  ...  In 
the  southern  shires  there  was  a  regular 
track  of  these  vagrants.  Day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  he  had  seen  these  men 
tramping  along  the  roads,  being  nothing 
but  a  nuisance  to  the  laboring  classes, 
whom  they  jeered  at  as  they  passed,  and 
chaffed  them,  asking  whv  should  they 
work  when  bed  and  board  could  be  had 
for  nothing  ?  .  .  .  These  men  went  to  the 
door  (of  a  cottage)  under  pretence  of  ask- 
ing for  a  glass  of  water  or  a  piece  of 
bread ;  but,  in  reality,  they  intimidated 
the  poor  women  to  such  an  extent,  that, 
being  in  constant  danger  of  their  lives, 
the  tramps  were  absolutely  a  perfect  mis- 
ery to  them." 

This  discussion  was  shortly  after  fol- 
lowed by  a  measure  which  enacts  that  a 
casual  pauper  may  be  detained  until  nine 
o'clock  on  the  second  day  after  his  admis- 
sion, or  on  the  fourth  day  if  he  has  been 
admitted  more  than  once  during  the 
month  ;  and  in  both  cases  he  must  have 
performed  the  work  appointed  to  him. 
Formerly  he  could  claim  his  freedom  the 
next  morning  after  his  admission,  so  that 
he  could,  and  often  did,  just  spend  his 
days  loafing,  stealing,  and  oegging,  and  at 
night,  having  hidden  the  proceeds  of  his 
day's  industry,  demand  food  and  shelter 
until  next  morning,  when,  after  two  hours' 
work  in  return  for  supper,  bed,  and  break- 
fast, he  was  discharged  to  play  the  same 
little  game  till  night. 

The  working  of  this  act  illustrated  the 
great  difficulty  there  is  in  dealing  effect- 
ually with  vagrancy,  until  we  frankly 
admit  the  principle  of  discriminating  be- 
tween the  professional  tramp  and  the 
genuine  poor  wayfarer  travelling  in  search 
of  work.  For  there  are  some  such  genu- 
ine poor  travellers.  And  it  would  be 
senseless  cruelty  to  deal  harshly  with  hon* 
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est,  poor  men  who  may  be  driven  by  hard- 
ship to  seek  an  occasional  night's  shelter 
on  their  journey.  Almost  all  professional 
tramps  are  beggars,  though  some  beggars 
are  not  tramps.  Amongst  the  "casuals" 
there  are,  as  we  have  said,  very  often  some 
genuine  poor  who  deserve  our  help  and 
sympathy.  But  Mr.  Ribton-Turner  is  no 
doubt  right  in  laying  down  emphatically, 
and  without  qualification,  that  "the  de- 
serving poor  never  be^^,  and  prefer  to  die 
rather  than  incur  such'a  degradation."  In 
the  course  of  his  experience,  which  em- 
braced many  thousands  of  cases,  he  de- 
clares that  he  has  never  yet  met  with  a 
beggar  who  was  driven  to  beg  by  sheer 
want  or  misfortune,  nor  did  he  ever  find 
any  one  else  who  had  met  with  such  a 
case.  If  the  public  could  only  get  that 
into  their  heads,  their  hearts  would  not  be 
wrung  by  the  lyinjj  tales  of  woe  and  the 
dramatic  sights  of  misery  so  often  to  be 
met  with  in  our  streets  and  country  roads  ; 
while  charity  would  find  its  way  more 
abundantly  to  those  who  are  worthy  of  it, 
and  capable  of  being  permanently  bene- 
fited by  it.  But  it  is  almost  a  hopeless 
task  to  try  to  get  these  truths  recognized 
by  a  thoughtlessly  charitable  public. 

We  can  only  glance  hurriedly  at  a  few 
of  the  innumerable  devices  which,  under 
slightly  varying  forms,  generations  of  men- 
dicants have  found  most  effective  for  gull- 
ing the  good-natured. 

Lurk  is  the  technical  term  for  the  prin- 
cipal modern  varieties  of  begging.  Mr. 
Ribton-Turner  mentions  the  following 
well-known  varieties,  most  of  which  may 
be  seen  any  day  in  any  large  town :  The 
fire  lurk  (pretended  losses  by  fire),  the 
shipwrecked  or  disabled-sailor  lurk,  the 
accident  lurk,  the  sick  lurk  (pretended  ill- 
ness, some  tie  up  their  arms  in  a  very 
clever  wav,  others  remain  in  bed  simulat- 
ing  illness  while  they  send  out  their  com- 
panions to  beg  for  them),  the  foreigners' 
lurk,  the  frozen-out  gardener's  lurk,  the 
family-man  lurk  (parading  a  number  of 
children  in  a  state  of  feigned  destitution), 
the  lucifer  or  bread-and-butter  lurk  (drop- 
ping in  the  mud,  or  otherwise  damaging 
by  an  apparent  accident,  boxes  of  matcnes, 
slices  of  bread  and  butter,  etc.),  the  deaf- 
and-dumb  lurk,  the  collier's  lurk  (pretended 
loss  of  employment  through  an  explosion), 
etc.  Then  there  is  the  "shallow  cove," 
or  "shivering  Jemmy,"  who  goes  about 
half  naked ;  the  "  high-flier,"  who  simulates 
the  broken-down  gentleman,  officer,  or 
tradesman.  It  will  be  noticed  how  they 
utilize  human  suffering,  and  play  upon  the 
sentiment  of  humanity.    "  The  pursuits  of 


the  vagrant  are  of  the  most  protean  cfajr- 
acter.  One  day  he  is  the  lurker,  another 
day  he  is  the  crocus,  or  sham  doctor, 
selling  potions  flavored  with  salt,  or  some 
form  of  nastiness,  or  vegetable  pills  ob- 
tained ready  made  from  the  rabbit-warren, 
and  rolled  in  fiour;  or  he  is  the  cvd- 
sharper  of  the  public  house  and  rue* 
course,  or  he  is  the  hop-picker  just  r^ 
turned  from  the  country  with  'gennine 
ketchup '  made  from  *  cattle-market  mosb- 
rooms  (/>.,  decayed  pig*s  liver),  or  he  it 
the  sham  smuggler,  who  sells  brandy  or 
tobacco,  the  samples  of  which  are  genu- 
ine, but  the  bulk  of  which  consists  prin* 
ci pally  of  colored  gin,  or  hay.**  Or  be 
brings  ducks,  eggs,  apples,  potatoes -*aQ 
much  below  market  prices-— which  aic 
found  too  late,  by  the  eager  household 
economist,  to  be  totally  vile  and  worthloii 

''There  is  hardly/  says  Mr.  Rihtofr 
Turner,  "a  source  of  human  sufferia|^ 
or  a  passing  calamity  of  any  magnitude, 
which  these  rascals  do  not  endeavor  to 
turn  to  their  own  advantage.*' 

We  shall  call  in  a  tramp  of  unrivaDed 
experience  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to 
our  sketch.  Mr.  G.  A.  Brine  (who  had 
been  sent  to  gaol  in  every  county  in  En* 
gland  except  twoX  writing  in  1871  to  1 
friend  of  Mr.  Kibton-Tumer*s,  rehies 
some  of  his  own  experiences.  He  savi: 
"In  reply  to  your  first  question,  I  left 
Sherborne  to  seek  employment  at  my  tnde 
(that  of  a  butcher),  and  not  succeeding  for 
a  time,  I  soon  discovered  that  morenonef 
could  be  got  without  work  than  with  it 
What  knowledge  I  lacked  was  aooo  te- 
st! lied  into  my  mind  by  professional  ffr 
grants." 

He  then  gives  some  instructive  detrib 
of  the  swindling  tricks  and  lurks  by  which 
he  managed  to  maintain  himad(  wA 
then  goes  on :  *'  Mr.  Ribton-Turner  wanti 
to  know  my  opinion  of  the  casual  waids  I 
have  visited.  Now,  I  have  visited  bit 
very  few — I  think  I  could  sweartlMtl 
never  was  in  twenty  different  ones  dwi^g 
the  twentv-two  years  I  was  rambling'* 
but  I  am  tuUy  convinced  that  they  all  toad 
to  foster  vagrancy.  Even  such  places  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Bath,  Rocheatefv  Nor 
wich,  and  Hastings,  do  more  harm 
good;  for  out  0/ every  ten  trmmtfg 
are  nine  impostors^  orprofessiomaitwwmfit\ 
You  may  think  this  is  saying  too  n 
but  I  am  sure  this  is  the  truth.  If  Aoi 
was  no  relief  to  be  had,  there  would  be  ai 
vagrants.  The  difficulty  lies  in  diall» 
I  guishing  between  the  honest  worldqg^MB 
and  the  rogue.  Now,  the  distriboton  if 
Watts's  Charity  in  Rochester  1 
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themselves  upon  their  own  sagacity  on 
this  point.  1  have  been  a  recipient  of 
Watts's  no  less  than  eight  times,  so  I  leave 
you  to  guess  whether  they  relieved  a  de- 
serving customer  in  me  or  otherwise.  In 
Norwich,  at  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  it  is  the 
same.  I  once  gave  my  ticket,  which  I 
had  obtained  there,  to  a  poor  blacksmith, 
who  had  been  refused  one.  The  reason 
he  had  been  refused  was  because  he  was 
not  so  consummate  a  liar  as  I  was.  If  he 
had  been  a  trading  liar,  he  would  have 
gotten  his  bread,  cheese,  beer,  and  bed, 
valued  at  eightpence." 

Again:  "Mr.  Ribton-Turner  and  his 
colleagues  will  never  deal  effectually  with 
i  vagrancy  unless  they  begin  at  the  right 
I  end.  Let  them,  or  the  legislature,  sup- 
press two-thirds  of  the  common  padding- 
kens,  or  low  lodging-houses.  These  are 
the  great  receptacles  of  vice  in  its  most 
repulsive  aspect.  It  is  there  the  supply 
;  of  vagabonds  is  manufactured  —  ay,  in  the 
)  very  womb;  it  is  there  they  dispose  of 
their  ill-gotten  gains,  for  great  numbers  of 
them  are  regular  '  fencing  cribs,'  and  great 
numbers  of  them  will  not  lodge  a  working- 
ing  man  at  all,  if  they  know  it,  lest  he 
should  divulge  their  secrets.  And  all 
lodging-houses  ought  to  be  under  stricter 
police  surveillance.  Again,  sir,  you  know, 
or  ought  to  know,  that  the  greater  the  vil- 
lain the  more  plausible  is  his  tale,  and  the 
more  assured,  invincible  impudence  he 
possesses  the  likelier  he  is  to  attain  his 
ends,  at  least  with  people  who  are  little 
acquainted  with  these  mysteries  —  for 
rogues  don't  care  to  deal  with  rogues  —  in 
truth,  they  will  never  trust  each  other; 
and  I  assure  you,  sir,  the  gullibility  of  the 
British  public  is  so  great,  and  their  hearts 
so  finely  susceptible  to  what  they  believe 
to  be  a  tale  of  genuine  distress,  that  their 
generous  benevolence  is  unbounded.  They 
don't  like  to  be  imposed  upon;  but,  as  I 
said  before,  the  rogue,  liar,  and  impostor, 
practised  as  he  is,  soon  convinces  them 
that  he,  at  least,  does  not  belong  to  the 
cadging  fraternity." 

The  following  from  the  same  authority 
is  amusing  as  well  as  instructive  :  — 

Shb:<bornb  Workhousb,  April  ta,  1875. 

Honored  Sir, — In  compliance  with  your 
request,  I  will  now  endeavor  to  describe  to 
you  some  forms  of  **  lurk,"  in  which  I  myself 
have  been  an  actor.  I  have  found  that  the 
**  bereavement  lurk  "  is  a  lucrative  one  — 1>., 
the  pretended  loss  of  a  wife,  leaving  me  with 
a  young  and  helpless  family  to  support.  I 
practised  the  following  scheme  for  the  first 
time  in  Manchester  :  I  obtained  three  children, 
two  girls  and  a  boy,  between  the  ages  of  five 
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and  ten  years,  of  their  parents,  at  a  common 
"padding-ken  "  in  Blakeley  Street  (now  Ches- 
ter Street)  for  3J.,  to  **  stand  pad  "  with  me, 
from  7  o'clock  until  12  p.m.  on  a  Saturday. 
I  agreed  to  give  the  children  plenty  to  eat  be- 
fore starting,  and  some  pence  for  themselves 
when  we  returned ;  so  after  the  children  had 
been  well  washed  and  clean  pinafores  put  on 
them,  and  had  been  plentifully  regaled  with 
bread  and  butter  and  tea,  and  I  had  taught 
them  their  lesson  (which  was  a  very  short  one), 
and  I  had  provided  a  placard  to  place  on  each 
of  their  breasts,  with  the  word  '*  Motherless  *' 
written  in  large  letters  upon  it,  we  sallied 
forth  on  our  expedition,  and  took  up  our  posi- 
tion at  one  of  the  entrances  to  Shudehill  Mar- 
ket, and  there  "stood  pad  "  —  i.e.y  stood  with 
the  children  by  me,  and  did  not  speak  unless 
I  was  spoken  to.  I  had  frequently  to  answer 
questions  as  to  how  long  the  wife  had  been 
dead,  etc.,  but  was  not  otherwise  interfered 
with.  In  five  hours  I  had  more  than  30/. 
Ejiven  me,  in  silver  and  copper.  I  should 
think  I  drank  at  least  a  shilling's  worth  of 
rum  during  the  time;  besides  buying  some 
cakes,  etc.,  for  the  children,  and  giving  them 
fourpence  each  for  themselves,  I  had  £\  Zs,  od. 
odd  for  myself.  .  .  .  P.S.  There  are  many 
remarks  I  should  like  to  make  respecting 
vagrancy.  Imprimis :  The  motive  power  must 
be  stopped  before  the  machinery  can  be 
brought  to  a  standstill.  People  who  indiscrimi- 
nately give  alms  are  far  more  to  blame  than  the 
recipients.  Until  this  truth  is  widely  known 
and  acted  upon,  mendicity  will  flourisn.  This, 
and  this  alone,  is  the  greatest  obstacle  that 
impedes  your  progress,  although,  I  should 
say,  not  an  insurmountable  one. 

Now,  have  we  not  justified  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  tramp  as  a  noxious  and  dis- 
gusting parasite?  If  the  reader  is  not 
satisfied  we  refer  him,  for  further  proof,  to 
Mr.  Ribton-Turner's  book.  If  that  does 
not  suffice,  then  neither  will  he  be  con- 
vinced, though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 

What  can  be  done  to  get  rid  of  this 
parasite?  The  question  has  often  been 
asked,  and  various  remedies  have  been 
tried,  some  of  the  most  drastic  and  severe 
nature,  yet  with  practically  no  succ?bss. 
For  an  account  of  the  whippings,  brand- 
ings, chainin?s,  enslavings,  which  for  cen- 
turies formed  the  favorite  treatment  of 
"sturdy  beggars,"  we  must  again  refer  the 
inquirer  to  Mr.  Ribton-Turner's  history. 
There  also  the  reader  can  see  for  himself 
how  absolutely  the  humane  methods  of 
the  present  century  have  been  bafHed. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Sir 
Mathew  Hale,  in  an  admirable  pamphlet, 
recommeding  the  erection  of  workhouses, 
asked :  "  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  in 
England  we  do  not,  nor  ever  did,  comfort- 
ably maintain  and  employ  our  poor?*' 
The  remedy  be  suggested  nas  been  tried, 
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in  part  at  least,  yet  the  evils  he  so  clearly 
perceived  are  scarcely  touched,  and  his 
question  remains  unanswered  and  as  per- 
tinent as  ever.  Seeing  this,  one  might 
well  be  excused  for  despairing.  But  Mr. 
Ribton-Turnerdocs  not  despair.  He  ven- 
tures to  think  that  a  remedy  yet  remains 
to  be  tested. 

**  Penal  legislation  has  been  tried,  but 
reformatory  legislation,  which  has  been 
applied  with  good  results  to  the  juvenile 
vagrant,  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  the 
adult.  .  .  .  Thepowersof  detention  would 
have  to  be  elastic  enough  to  admit  of  the 
speedy  return  to  social  life  of  those  whose 
cases  appear  to  justify  it,  and  the  equally 
speedy  re -incarceration  of  those  who 
abused  the  confidence  placed  in  them." 
He  believes  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
a  cure  would  sooner  or  later  be  effected. 
But  he  is  prepared  to  find  a  residuum 
which  no  effort  of  philanthropy  could  per- 
manently improve.  As  for  "such  moral 
lepers,"  we  agree  with  him  that  it  is  better 
they  should  be  under  a  restraint,  tempered 
only  by  the  safeguards  which  they  them- 
selves proved  to  be  indispensable,  rather 
than  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  roam 
about  the  world,  not  only  to  do  mischief 
on  their  own  account,  but  also  to  propa- 
gate their  evil  influences. 

The  pecuniary  saving  to  the  community 
is  a  secondary  matter,  yet  it  would  be 
large.  The  direct  cost  of  gaols  and  work- 
houses for  vagrants  and  beggars  is  an 
immense  annual  sum.  The  amount  of 
their  depredations  is  also  very  consider- 
able. In  addition,  there  is  the  enormous 
sum  —  certainly  not  less  than  ^£3,000,000 
a  year  —  presented  to  them  by  a  gulled  or 
thoughtless  public.  If  this  last  sum  alone, 
now  given  by  kind  people  with  the  best 
intentions  to  the  most  worthless  and  un- 
deserving rogues,  were  devoted  intelli- 
gently to  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  far 
Coorer,  and  are  honestly  bearing  their 
urdens  in  the  terrible  struggle  for  honor- 
able existence,  what  untold  blessings  it 
would  scatter  through  the  land !  What  a 
mass  of  fainting  humanity  it  would  com- 
fort and  revive,  and  send  forth  refreshed 
with  hope,  more  potent  than  strong  wine, 
to  confront  the  trials  which  dire  poverty 
makes  so  bitter. 

But  more  than  this  ;^3,ooo,ooo  a  year 
would  be  saved.  The  cost  of  the  provis- 
ion now  made  for  vagrants  in  gaols  and 
workhouses  ought  to  be  reduced,  if  not 
got  rid  of  entirely.  **  Compulsory  labor, 
ensured  for  lenjjfhened  periods  without 
any  other  wage  than  sustenance,  clothing, 
and  lodging,  ought  to  be  remunerative;  if 
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it  is  not  so,  it  reflects  discredit  on  the 
administration  which  fails  to  make  it  sa** 
The  thorough  industrial  training  which 
could  be  given  in  properly  ordered  houses 
of  industry  would  be  a  double  blessing— 
!  to  the  vagrant  and  to  the  communitv. 
Rates  would  be  reduced,  crime  woau 
diminish,  and  charity  meant  to  bless  would 
not  be  perverted  into  a  curse. 


FranVi 
THE  PYGMY  RACES  OF  MEN.* 

I. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  existed 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity  a  wide> 
spread  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  not 
or  races  of  human  beings  of  exceedingly 
diminutive  stature,  who  dwelt  in  soneof 
the  remote  and  unexplored  regpons  of  the 
earth.  These  were  called  pygmits^  a  word 
said  to  be  derived  from  irvyfor*  which 
means  a  fist,  and  also  a  measure  of  lei^th, 
bein^  the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the 
knuckles  of  an  ordinary-sized  man,  or 
rather  more  than  thirteen  inches. 

In  the  opening  of  the  third  book  of  the 
Iliad,  the  Trojan  hosts  are  described  at 
coming  on  with  noise  and  shouting,  ''like 
the  cranes  which  fiee  from  the  coming  of 
winter  and  sudden  rain,  and  fly  with  clanor 
towards  the  streams  of  ocean,  beariflg 
slaughter  and  fate  to  the  Pygmy  men,  aaS 
in  early  morn  offer  cruel  battle,**  or,  tt 
Pope  has  it  — 

So  when  inclement  winters  vex  the  plaiBf 
With  piercing  frosts,  or  thick  descrndingnil^ 
To  warmer  seas  the  cranes  embodied  fly. 
With  noise  and  order  through  the  midwaji^, 
To  pygmy  nations  wouncb  and  deadi  lki| 

bring. 
And  all  the  war  descends  upon  the  wii^ 

The  combats  between  the  pygmies  uri 
the  cranes  are  often  alluded  toby  hledv- 
sical  writers,  and  are  not  untreqiicillr 
depicted  upon  Greek  vases.  In  cm  01 
these  in  the  Hope  collection  at  DecndM^ 
in  which  the  figures  are  representeoiM 
great  spirit,  the  pygmies  are  dwarM 
looking  men  with  large  heads,  negio  i» 
tures,  and  close  woolly  or  inzStf  loir. 
They  are  armed  with  lances.  Nodcnof 
a  less  poetical  and  apparently  more 


tific  character  of  the  occurrence  of  fCO 
small  races  of  human  beings  are  met  «■ 
in  Aristotle,   Herodotus,  Ctesias,  PEqb 
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Pomponius  Melo,  and  others.  Aristotle 
places  his  pygmies  in  Africa,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  while  Ctesias  de- 
scribes a  race  of  dwarfs  in  the  interior  of 
India.  The  account  in  Herodotus  is  so 
circumstantial,  and  has  such  an  air  of 
truthfulness  about  it,  especially  in  connec- 
tion wiih  recent  discoveries,  that  it  is 
worth  quoting  in  full.* 

"  1  did  hear,  indeed,  what  I  will  now 
relate,  from  certain  natives  of  Cyren^. 
Once  upon  a  time,  they  said,  they  were 
on  a  visit  to  the  oracular  shrine  of  Ammon, 
when  it  chanced  that,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation with  Ktearchus,  the  Ammonian 
king,  the  talk  fell  upon  the  Nile,  how  that 
its  sources  were  unknown  to  all  men. 
Etearchus  upon  this  mentioned  that  some 
Nasamonians  had  once  come  to  his  court, 
and  when  asked  if  they  could  give  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  uninhabited 
parts  of  Libya,  had  told  the  following  tale. 
The  Nasamonians  are  a  Libyan  race  who 
occupy  the  Syrtcs,  and  a  tract  of  no  great 
size  towards  the  east.  They  said  there 
had  grown  up  amono;  them  some  wild 
young  men,  the  sons  ot  certain  chiefs,  who, 
when  they  came  to  man's  estate,  indulged 
in  all  mannerof  extravagancies,  and  among 
other  things  drew  lots  for  five  of  their 
number  to  go  and  explore  the  desert  parts 
of  Libya,  and  try  if  they  could  not  pene- 
trate further  than  any  had  done  previ- 
ously. The  young  men  therefore,  de- 
spatched on  this  errand  by  their  comrades 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  and  pro- 
visions, travelled  at  first  through  the  in- 
habited region,  passing  which  they  came 
to  the  wild-beast  tract,  whence  they  finally 
entered  upon  the  desert,  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  cross  in  a  direction  from  east 
to  west.  After  journeying  for  many  days 
over  a  wide  extent  of  sand,  they  came  at 
last  to  a  plain  where  they  observed  trees 
growing;  approaching  them,  and  seeing 
fruit  on  them,  they  proceeded  to  gather  it. 
While  they  were  thus  engaged,  there 
came  upon  them  some  dwarfish  Den,  un- 
der the  middle  height,  who  seized  them 
and  carried  them  off.  The  Nasamonians 
could  not  understand  a  word  of  their  lan- 
guage, nor  had  they  any  acquaintance 
with  the  language  of  the  Nasamonians. 
They  were  led  across  extensive  marshes, 
and  finally  came  to  a  town,  where  all  the 
men  were  of  the  height  of  their  conduc- 
tors, and  black-complexioned.  A  great 
river  flowed  by  the  town,  running  from 
west  to  east,  and  containing  crocodiles.'* 

•  Herodotus,  Book  II.  32,  Rawlinsoa's  translation, 
P-  47- 
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It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  narra- 
tive concludes  by  saving  that  these  pio- 
neers of  African  exploration,  forerunners 
of  Bruce  and  Park,  of  Barth,  Livingstone, 
Speke,  Grant,  Schweinfurth,  Stanley,  and 
the  rest,  *'got  safe  back  to  their  country." 

Extension  of  knowledge  of  the  natural 
products  of  the  earth,  and  a  more  critical 
spirit  on  the  part  of  authors,  led  to  at- 
tempts of  explanation  of  this  belief,  and 
the  discovery  of  races  of  monkeys  —  of  the 
doings  of  which,  it  must  be  said,  more  or 
less  fabulous  stories  were  often  reported 
by  travellers  — generally  sufficed  the  com- 
mentators and  naturalists  of  the  last  cen- 
tury to  explain  the  origin  of  the  stories  of 
the  pygmies.  To  this  view  the  great 
authority  of  Buffon  was  extended. 

Still  more  recently  acquired  information 
as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  human 
population  of  the  globe,  has,  however,  led 
to  a  revision  of  the  ideas  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  more  careful  and  critical  re- 
searches into  the  ancient -documents.  M. 
de  Quatrefages,  the  eminent  and  veteran 
professor  of  anthropology  at  the  Museum 
d'Histoire  Naturelle  of  Paris,  has  espe- 
cially carefully  examined  and  collated  all 
the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  question, 
and  devoted  much  ingenuity  of  argument 
to  prove  that  the  two  localities  in  which 
the  ancient  authors  appear  to  place  their 
pygmies,  the  interior  of  Africa  near  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  and  the  southernmost 
parts  of  Asia,  and  the  characters  they  as- 
sign to  them,  indicate  an  actual  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  the  two  groups  of  small 
people  which  still  inhabit  these  regions, 
the  history  of  which  will  form  the  subject 
of  this  lecture.  The  evidence  which  has 
convinced  M.  de  Quatrefages,  and  which, 
I  have  no  doubt,  will  suffice  for  those  who 
take  pleasure  in  discovering  an  underly- 
ing truth  in  all  such  legends  and  myths,  or 
in  the  more  grateful  task  of  rehabilitating 
the  veracity  of  the  fathers  of  literature  ana 
history,  will  be  found  collected  in  a  very 
readable  form  in  a  little  book  published 
last  year  in  the  **  Biblioth^que  Scientifique 
Contemporaine,"  called  "  Les  Pygmies," 
to  which  I  refer  my  readers  for  fuller  in- 
formation upon  the  subject  of  this  dis- 
course, and  especially  for  numerous  refer- 
ences to  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
which,  as  the  book  is  accessible  to  all 
who  wish  to  pursue  it  further,  I  need  not 
give  here. 

It  is  still,  however,  to  my  mind,  an  open 
question  whether  these  old  stories  may 
not  be  classed  with  innumerable  others, 
the  offspring  of  the  fertile  invention  of  the 
human  brain,  the  potency  of  which  as  an 
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origin  of  myths  has,  I  think,  sometimes 
been  too  much  underrated.  I  shall  there- 
fore now  take  leave  of  them,  and  confine 
myself  to  giving  you,  as  far  as  the  brief 
space  of  time  at  my  disposal  admits,  an 
account  of  our  actual  knowledge  of  the 
smallest  races  of  men  either  existing,  or, 
as  far  as  we  know,  ever  having  existed 
on  earth,  and  which  may  therefore,  taking 
the  word  in  its  current  though  not  literal 
sense,  be  called  the  "pygmies"  of  the 
species. 

Among  the  various  characters  by  which 
the  different  races  of  men  are  distin- 
guished from  one  another,  size  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  considerable  importance.  Not 
but  that  in  each  race  there  is  much  indi- 
vidual variation,  some  persons  being  taller, 
and  some  shorter  ;  yet  these  variations  are, 
especially  in  the  purer  or  less  mixed  races, 
restricted  within* certain  limits,  and  there 
is  a  general  average,  both  for  men  and 
women,  which  can  be  ascertained  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  accurate  measure- 
ments have  been  recorded.  That  the 
prevailing  size  of  a  race  is  a  really  deeply 
seated,  inherited  characteristic,  and  de- 
pends but  little  on  outward  conditions,  as 
abundance  of  food,  climate,  etc.,  is  proved 
bv  well-known  facts.  The  tallest  and  the 
snortest  races  in  Europe  are  respectively 
the  Norwegians  and  the  Lapps,  living  in 
almost  the  same  region.  In  Africa,  also, 
the  diminutive  Bushmen  and  the  tallest 
race  of  the  country,  the  Kaffirs,  are  close 
neighbors.  The  natives  of  the  Andaman 
Islands  and  those  of  many  islands  of  the 
equatorial  region  of  the  Pacific,  in  which 
the  conditions  are  similar,  or  if  anything 
more  favorable  to  the  former,  are  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  scale  of  height. 
Those  not  accustomed  to  the  difficulties 
both  of  making  and  recording  such  meas- 
urements will  scarcely  be  prepared,  how- 
ever, to  learn  how  meagre,  unsatisfactory, 
and  unreliable  our  knowledge  of  the  stat- 
ure of  most  of  the  races  of  mankind  is  at 
C resent,  although  unquestionably  it  has 
een  considerably  increased  within  re- 
cent years.  We  must,  however,  make  use 
of  such  material  as  we  possess,  and  trust 
to  the  future  correction  of  errors  when  bet- 
ter opportunities  occur. 

It  is  convenient  to  divide  men,  accord- 
ing to  their  height,  into  three  groups  — 
tall,  medium,  and  short;  in  Topinard's 
system,  the  first  being  those  the  average 
height  (of  the  men)  of  which  is  above  1700 
metres  (5  feet  7  inches),  the  latter  those 
below  1*500  metres  (4  feet  11  inches),  and 
the  middle  division  those  between  the 
two.     In  the  last  division  are  included 
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certain  of  the  Mongolian  or  jrelloi 
of  Asia,  as  the  Samoyedes,  the  OstiakSi 
the  Japanese,  the  Siamese,  and  the  An- 
namites  ;  also  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  and 
certain  of  the  wild  hill-tribes  of  southern 
India.  These  all  range  between  1*525  and 
I  '600  metres  —  say  between  5  feet  and  5 
feet  3  inches. 

It  is  of  none  of  these  people  of  whooi  I 
am  going  to  speak  to-day.  My  pygmiet 
are  all  on  a  still  smaller  scale,  tHe  average 
height  of  the  men  being  in  all  cases  below 
live  feet,  in  some  cases,  as  we  shall  see, 
considerably  below. 

Besides  their  diminutive  size,  I  may 
note  at  the  outset  that  they  all  have  in  a 
strongly  marked  degree  tne  character  of 
the  hair  distinguished  as  frizzly — lA, 
growing  in  very  fine,  close  curls,  and  flat* 
tened  or  elliptical  in  section,  and  therefoic^ 
whatever  other  structural  differences  thcv 
present,  they  all  belong  to  the  same  pn* 
mar^  branch  of  the  human  species  as  the 
African  negro  and  the  Melanesian  of  tbc 
western  Pacific. 

I  will  first  direct  vour  attention  to  1 
group  of  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  — 
the  Andamans  —  where  we  shall  find  1 
race  in  many  respects  of  the  greatest  poi* 
sible  interest  to  the  anthropologist. 

These  islands  are  situated  in  theBayof 
Bengal,  between  the  tenth  and  fourteenth 
parallels  of  north  latitude*  and  near  the 
meridian  03^  east  of  Greenwich,  and  oo** 
sists  of  tiie  Great  and  Little  AndamanBi 
The  former  is  about  a  hundred  and  ioi^ 
miles  long,  and  has  a  breadth  nowhere 
exceeding  twenty  miles.  It  is  divided  hf 
narrow  channels  into  three,  called 
tively  North,  Middle, and  South 
and  there  are  also  various  smaller  ii 
belonging  to  the  group.  Uttle 
is  a  detached  island  lying  about  Cwf^ 
eight  miles  to  the  south  of  the  mainnM 
about  twenty-seven  miles  in  leogn  Ml 
ten  to  eighteen  in  breadth. 

Although  these  islands  have  been  ifr 
habited  for  a  very  great  length  of  tine  ly 

f)eople  whose  state  of  culture  amd  coilOHi 
lave  undergone  little  or  no  cbamev^  ai 
proved  by  the  examination  of  the  oooMll 
of  the  old  kitchen-middena,  or  reta^ 
heaps,  found  in  many  places  in  tbcflB.Mi 
although  thev  lie  so  near  the  trackof  d^ 
ilization  ana  commerce,  the  islands  tfi 
their  inhabitants  were  practically  ani 
to  the  world  until  so  recently  as  the 
1858.  It  is  true  that  their  existcade  k 
mentioned  by  Arabic  writers  of  the 
century,  and  again  by  Marco  Pokb  lA 
that  in  1788  an  attempt  was  made  toi^ 
tablish  a  penal  colony  npoa  them  tf  At 
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East  India  Company,  which  was  aban- 
doned a  few  years  after ;  but  the  bad  rep- 
utation the  inhabitants  had  acquired  for 
ferocious  and  inhospitable  treatment  of 
stranj^ers  brought  by  accident  to  their 
shores  caused  them  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  no  permanent  settlement  or 
relations  of  anythino;  like  a  friendly  char- 
acter, or  likely  to  afford  any  useful  infor- 
mation as  to  the  character  of  the  islands 
or  the  inhabitants,  were  established.  It 
is  fair  to  mention  that  this  hostility  to 
foreijijncrs,  whicii  for  long  was  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  by  which  the  Anda- 
manese  were  known  to  the  outer  world, 
found  much  justification  in  the  cruel  ex- 
periences they  suffered  from  the  malprac- 
tices, especially  kidnapping  for  slavery,  of 
the  Chinese  and  Malay  traders  who  visited 
the  islands  in  search  of  biche  de  mer  and 
edible  birds'-nests.  It  is  also  to  this,  char- 
acteristic that  the  inhabitants  owe  so  much 
of  their  interest  to  us  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  for  we  have  here  the  rare 
case  of  a  population,  confined  to  a  very 
limited  space,  and  isolated  for  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  years  from  all  con- 
tact with  external  influence,  their  physical 
characters  unmixed  by  crossing,  and  their 
culture,  their  beliefs,  their  language,  en- 
tirely their  own. 

In  1S57,  when  the  Sepoy  mutiny  called 
the  attention  of  the  Indian  government  to 
the  necessity  of  a  habitation  for  their  nu- 
merous convict  prisoners,  the  Andaman 
Islands  were  again  thought  of  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  commission,  consisting  of  Dr.  F. 
J.  Mouat,  Dr.  G.  Playfair,  and  Lieut.  J. 
A.  Heaihcote,  was  sent  to  the  islands  to 
report  upon  their  capabilities  for  such  a 
purpose  ;  and,  acting  upon  its  recommen- 
dations, early  in  the  following  year  the 
islands  were  taken  possession  of  in  the 
name  of  the  East  India  Company  by  Cap- 
tain (now  General)  H.  Man,  and  the  Brit- 
ish flag  hoisted  at  Port  Blair,  near  the 
southern  end  of  Great  Andaman,  which 
thenceforth  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
settlement  of  invaders,  now  numbering 
about  fifteen  thousand  persons,  of  whom 
more  than  three-fourths  are  convict  pris- 
oners, the  rest  soldiers,  police,  and  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  a  military  sta- 
tion. 

The  effect  of  this  inroad  upon  the  un- 
sophisticated native  population,  who, 
though  spread  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
islands,  were  far  less  numerous,  may 
easily  be  imagined.  It  is  simply  deterio- 
ration of  character,  moral  and  physical 
decay,  and  finally  extinction.  The  newly 
introduced  habits  of  life,  vices,  aad  dis- 
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eases,  are  spreading  at  a  fearful  rate,  and 
with  deadly  effect.  In  this  sad  history 
there  are,  however,  two  redeeming  fea- 
tures which  distinguish  our  occupation 
of  the  Andamans  from  that  of  Tasmania, 
where  a  similar  tragedy  was  played  out 
during  the  present  century.  In  the  first 
place,  the  British  governors  and  residents 
appear  from  the  first  to  have  used  every 
effort  to  obtain  for  the  natives  the  most 
careful  and  considerate  treatment,  and  to 
alleviate  as  much  as  possible  the  evils 
which  they  have  unintentionally  been  the 
means  of  inflicting  on  them.  Secondly, 
most  careful  records  have  been  preserved 
of  the  physical  characters,  the  social  cus- 
toms, the  arts,  manufactures,  traditions, 
and  language  of  the  people  while  still  in 
their  primitive  condition.  For  this  most 
important  work,  a  work  which,  if  not  done, 
would  have  left  a  blank  in  the  history  of 
the  world  which  could  never  have  been 
replaced,  we  are  indebted  almost  entirely 
to  the  scientific  enthusiasm  of  one  indi- 
vidual, Mr.  Edward  Horace  Man,  who 
most  fortunately  happened  to  be  in  a 
position  (as  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  islands,  and  specially  in  charge  of  the 
natives)  which  enabled  him  to  obtain  the 
required  information  with  facilities  which 
probably  no  one  else  could  have  had,  and 
whose  observations  "On  the  Aboriginal 
Inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands," 
published  by  the  Anthropological  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are 
most  valuable,  not  only  for  the  informa- 
tion they  contain,  but  as  correcting  the 
numerous  erroneous  and  misleading  state- 
ments circulated  regarding  these  people 
by  previous  and  less  well-informed  or  less 
critical  authors. 

The  Arab  writer  of  the  ninth  century 
previously  alluded  to  states  that  "  their 
complexion  is  frightful,  their  hair  frizzled, 
their  countenance  and  eyes  frightful,  their 
feet  very  large,  and  almost  a  cubit  in 
length,  and  they  go  quite  naked,"  while 
Marco  Polo  (about  1285)  says  that  **the 
people  are  no  better  than  wild  beasts,  and 
I  assure  you  all  the  men  of  this  island  of 
Angamanain  have  heads  like  dogs,  and 
teeth  and  eyes  likewise ;  in  fact,  in  the 
face  they  are  just  like  big  mastiff  dogs." 
These  specimens  of  mediaeval  anthropol- 
ogy are  almost  rivalled  by  the  descriptions 
of  the  customs  and  moral  character  of  the 
same  people  published  as  recently  as  1862, 
based  chiefly  on  information  obtained  from 
one  of  the  runaway  sepoy  convicts,  which 
represent  them  as  among  the  lowest  and 
most  degraded  of  human  beings. 

The  natives  of  the  Andamans  are  di- 
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vided  into  nine  distinct  tribes,  each  inliab- 
iting  its  own  district.  Kiglil  of  tliese  live 
vpon  the  Great  Andaman  Is1and^),  and 
one  U]»n  the  hiihcrto  almost  unexplored 
Little  Andaman.  Altliou^fh  eacli  of  these 
tribes  possesses  a  distinct  dialect,  these 
arc  all  traceable  to  the  same  source,  and 
are  all  in  the  same  stage  of  development. 
The  observations  that  have  been  made 
hitherto  relate  mostly  to  the  tribe  inhabit- 
ing  the  southisland,biit  it  docs  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  great  variation  either  in 
physic.ll  characters  or  manners,  customs, 
an<l  culture  amori);  them. 

With  regard  to  the  important  character 
of  size,  we  have  more  abundant  and  more 
information  than  of  most  other 
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of  forty-ei;j;ht  men  and  forty-oie  vtomn, 
making  the  average  of  the  former  4  feet 
loj  inches,  that  "of  the  latter  4  feet  7^ 
Inches,  a  dilTerence  therefore  of  3J  inches 
between  the  sexes.  The  tallest  man  was 
S  feet  4j  inches;  (he  shortest  4  (eel  6 
inches.  The  tallest  woman  4  feet  11^ 
inches;  the  shortest  4  feet  4  inches. 
.Measurements  made  upon  the  living  sub- 
ject are  always  liable  to  errors,  but  it  is 
possible  thai  in  solar^e  a  series  these  will 
compensate  each  other,  ,ind  that  there. 
fore  the  avcra[;es  may  be  relied  upon. 
My  own  observations,  based  upon  the 
measurements  of  the  bones  alone  of  as 
minv  as  twenty-nine  skeletons,  gi\i 
smafler  averai;es,'viz.,  4  feet  Hi  inches  for 
the  men.  and  4  feet  6^  inches  for  the 
women ;  but  these,  it  must  be  recollected, 
are  calculated  from  (he  length  of  the 
femur,  upon  a  ratio  which,  thoiijih  usually 
correct  for  Europeans,  may  not  hold  good 
in  the  case  of  other  races."  The  hair  is 
line,  and  very  closely  curled :  woolly,  as  it 
is  gener.illj,-  called,  or,  rather,  friizly,  and 
elliptical  ID  section,  as  in  the  negroes. 
Tlie  color  of  the  skin  is  very  d.irk,  although 
not  absolutely  black.  The  head  is  of  round- 
ish (brachycejjh.ilic)  form,  the  cephallic 
inde.\  of  the  skull  bein;;  about  82.  The 
other  cranial  characters  arc  fully  described 
in  the  |)apers  just  referred  to.  The  leelh 
are  lir^e.  but  the  jaws  are  only  slightly 
prognalhou,'*.  The  features  possess  little 
of  the  negro  ty|)e ;  at  all  events,  little  of 
the  most  marked  and  coarser  peculiarities 
of  tlul  type.  The  projecting  jaws,  the 
]>rouiinenl  thick  lips,  the  broad  and  flat- 
tened nose  of  the  genuine  negro  are  so 
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softened  down  in  the  Andamaneie  ti 
rarcely  to  be  recogniied.  and  yet  in  tbc 
relative  proportions  of  the  limt^bones,  et- 
pecially  in  the  shortness  of  the  humerui 
compared  with  the  forearm,  and  in  the 
form  of  the  pelvis,  the  negro  affinitiei  ire 
most  strongly  indicated. 
'  peaking  o(  the  culture  of  the  AneU- 
e,  of  course  I  only  refer  to  (heir 
condition  before  the  introtiuction  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  into  the  islands.  They 
live  in  small  villages  or  encampments,  in 
dwellings  oE  simple  and  rude  canstruciioa. 
ily  of  branches  and  leaves  of  trees. 
re  entirety  ignorant  of  agriculture, 
^p  no  poultry  or  domestic  animals. 
They  make  rude  p'ots  of  clay,  suo-dricd, 
ir  partially  baked  in  the  fire,  but  these 
re  hand-m.ide,  as  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
:se  of  the  potter's  wheel.  Their  clolhinf 
s  of  the  scantiest  description,  and  whit 
ittle  they  have  chiefly  serves  for  decon- 
ivc  or  ornamental  purposes,  and  not  for 
keeping  the  body  warm.  They  make  no 
use  of  the  .skins  of  anImaU.  They  have 
fairly  well-made  dug-out  canoes  and  onl- 
-iggers.  but  only  fit  for  navi^iing  tbc 
lumerous  creeks  and  straits  between  the 
slands,  and  not  for  voyages  in  the  open 
iea.  They  are  expert  swimmers  ud 
livers.  Though  constantly  using  fire, 
they  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  art  of  pro- 
it,  and  have  to  expend  much  care 
or  in  keeping  up  a  constant  snp^f 
of  burning  or  smouldering  wood.  Th^ 
ignorant  of  all  metals  ;  but  for  doniestK 
Ijurposes  make  ereat  use  of  shells,  eipe- 
species  01  CTfr/jf^  found  abundaatlf 
shores  of  the  islands,  alio  quarti 
chips  and  flakes,  and  bamboo  kniin. 
They  have  stone  anvils  and  hammers,  ud 
they  make  good  string  from  vcgctitkj 
fibres,  as  well  as  baskets,  tishing-nr" 
slceping-mats,  etc.  Their  principal  • 
ons  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  in  ihc 
which  they  are  particularly  skilful. 
have  harpoons  for  killing  turtle  i 
but  no  kind  of  shield  or  breasl[i 
defence  when  lighting.  The  natuni  i 
tilily  of  the  island  supplies  them  r 
abundance  and  a  great  varic 
the  year  round,  tlie  purvey 
affords  occupation  ana  amusemcat  it 
greater  part  of  the  male  (lopulatioit. 
consists  of  pigs  {Sitj  andamamt 
which  are  numerous  on  the  island*,,. 
doxurus,  dugong,  and  occa«iuaaliy  | 
poise,  iguanas,  turtles,  turtles'  t  -  -  ~ 
kinds  of  fisb,  prawns,  tnotlosk:,  _. 
large  nood-bonog  and  buncnrin]!  b 
honey,  and  numerous  roots  (aa  ^ 
I  fruits,  and  seeds.    Tke  food  \%  Inn 
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cooked  before  eating,  and  generally  taken  1  scientific  question,  Who  are  the  natives  of 


when  extremely  hot.  They  were  ignorant 
of  all  stimulants  or  intoxicating  drinks  — 
in  fact,  water  was  their  only  beverage; 
and  tobacco,  or  any  substitute  for  it,  was 
quite  unknown  till  introduced  by  Euro- 
peans. 

II. 

Like  all  other  human  beings  existing  at 
present  in  the  world,  however  low  in  the 
scale  of  civilization,  the  social  life  of  the 
Andamantsc  is  enveloped  in  a  complex 
maze  of  unwritten  law  or  custom,  the  in- 
tricacies of  which  are  most  difficult  for 
any  stranger  to  unravel.  The  relations 
they  may  or  may  not  marry,  the  food  they 
are  obliged  or  forbidden  to  partake  of  at 
particular  epochs  of  life  or  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  words  and  names  they  may  or 
may  not  pronounce  ;  all  these,  as  well  as 
their  traditions,  superstitions,  and  beliefs, 
their  occupalicjus,  g.mies,  and  amusements, 
of  which  tJR'y  seem  to  have  had  no  lack, 
would  take  far  too  lung  to  describe  here ; 
but,  before  leaving  these  interesting  peo- 
ple, I  may  quote  an  observation  of  Mr. 
Man's,  which,  unless  he  has   seen   them 


the  Andaman  Islands,  and  where,  among 
the  other  races  of  the  human  species,  shall 
wc  look  for  their  nearest  relations? 

It  is  due  mainly  to  the  assiduous  re- 
searches into  all  the  documentary  evidence 
relating  to  the  inhabitants  of  southern 
Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  con- 
ducted through  many  years  by  M.  de  Qua- 
trefages,  in  some  cases  with  the  assistance 
of  his  colleague  M.  Ilamy,  that  the  facts 
I  am  about  to  put  before  you  have  been 
prominently  brought  to  light,  and  their 
signiticance  demonstrated. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  large  island  of  New  Guinea,  and  of 
the  chain  of  islands  extending  eastwards 
and  southwards  from  it,  including  the  Sol- 
omon Islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
New  Caledonia,  and  also  the  Fijis,  are 
still  inhabited  mainly  by  people  of  dark 
color,  frizzly  hair,  and  many  characters 
allying  them  to  the  negroes  of  Africa. 
These  constitute  the  race  to  which  the 
term  Melanesian  is  commonly  applied  in 
this  country,  or  Oceanic  negroes,  the  **  Pa- 
pouas  "  of  Quatrefages.  Their  area  at  one 
time  was  more  extensive  than  it  is  now. 


with  too  coulcur-dc-rose  eyesight,  throws  a   and  has  been  greatly  encroached  upon  by 


very  favorable  light  upon  the  primitive, 
unsophisticated  life  of  these  poor  little 
savages,  now  so  ruthlessly  broken  into  and 
destroyed  by  the  exigencies  of  our  ever- 
extending  cm{)irc. 

"  It  has  bec:i  asserted,''  Mr.  Man  says, 
**  that  the  '  communal  marriage  '  system 
prevails  among  them,  and  that  *  marriage 
is  nothing  more  than  taking  a  female 
slave : '  but,  so  far  from  the  contract 
being  regarded  as  a  merely  temporary  ar- 
rangement, to  be  set  aside  at  the  will  of 
either  party,  no  incompatibility  of  temper 
or  other  cause  is  allowed  to  dissolve  the 
union  ;  and  while  bigamy,  polygamy,  poly- 
andry, and  divorce  are  unknown,  conjugal 
fidelity  till  death  is  not  the  exception  but 
the  rule,  and  matrimonial  differences, 
which,  however,  occur  but  rarely,  are  eas- 
ily settled  with  or  without  the  intervention 
of  friends.'*  In  fact,  Mr.  Man  goes  on  to 
say,  "One  the  most  striking  features  of 
their  social  relations  is  the  marked  equal- 
ity and  affection  which  subsist  between 
husband  and  wife,"  and  '*  the  considera- 
tion and  respect  with  which  women  are 
treated  might  with  advantage  be  emulated 
by  certain  classes  in  our  own  land." 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  canni- 
balism and  infanticide,  two  such  common 
incidents  of  savage  life,  were  never  prac- 
tised by  them. 

We  must   now  pass  to  the  important 


the  brown,  straight-haired  Polynesian  race 
with  Malay  affinities,  now  inhabiting  many 
of  the  more  important  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  mingling  of  which  with 
the  more  aboriginal  Melanesians  in  vari- 
ous proportions  has  been  a  cause,  among 
others,  of  the  diverse  aspect  of  the  pop- 
ulation on  many  of  the  islands  in  this 
extensive  region.  These  Papouas,  or 
Melanesians,  however,  differ  greatly  from 
the  Andamanese  in  many  easily  defined 
characters ;  which  are,  especially,  their 
larger  stature,  their  long,  narrow,  and  high 
skulls,  and  their  coarser  and  more  negro- 
like features.  Although  undoubtedly  al- 
lied, we  cannot  look  to  them  as  the  nearest 
relations  of  our  little  Andamanese. 

When  the  Spaniards  commenced  the 
colonization  of  the  Philippines,  they  met 
with,  in  the  mountainous  region  in  the 
interior  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  besides 
the  prevailing  native  population  consisting 
of  Tagals  of  Malay  origin,  very  small  peo- 
ple, of  black  complexion,  with  the  frizzly 
hair  of  the  African  negroes.  So  struck 
were  they  with  the  resemblance,  that  they 
called  them  A^i^ritos  del  Monte  (little  ne- 
groes of  the  mountain).  Their  local  name 
was  Aigtas,  or  Inagtas,  said  to  signify 
**  black,  and  from  which  the  word  Acta, 
generally  now  applied  to  them,  is  derived. 
These  people  have  lately  been  studied  by 
two  French  travellers,  M.  Marche  and  Dr. 
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Montano ;  the  result  of  their  measure- 
ments gives  4  feet  8}  inches  as  the  average 
height  of  the  men,  and  4  feet  6J  inches  the 
average  for  the  women.  In  many  of  their 
moral  characteristic?  they  resemble  the 
Andamanesc.  The  Aetas  are  faithful  to 
their  marriage  vows,  and  have  but  one 
wife.  The  affection  of  parents  tor  chil- 
dren is  very  strong,  and  the  latter  have  for 
their  father  and  mother  as  much  love  and 
respect.  The  marriage  ceremony,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Montano,  is  very  remarkable. 
The  affianced  pair  climb  two  flexible  trees 
placed  near  to  each  other.  One  of  the 
elders  of  the  tribe  bends  them  towards 
each  other.  When  their  heads  touch,  the 
marriage  is  legally  accomplished.  A  great 
fite^  with  much  dancing,  concludes  the 
ceremony. 

It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  same 
race  existed  in  other  parts  of  the  archipel- 
ago, Pauay,  Mindanao,  etc.,  and  that  they 
entirely  peopled  some  little  islands  — 
among  others,  Bougas  Island,  or  Isla  de 
los  Negros, 

As  the  islands  of  these  eastern  seas 
have  become  better  known,  further  dis- 
coveries of  the  existence  of  a  small  Ne- 
groid population  have  been  made  in  For- 
mosa, in  the  interior  of  liorneo,  the  Sandal 
Islands  (Sumba),  Xulla,  Bourou,  Ceram, 
Flores,  Solor,  Pantar,  Lomblem,  Ombay, 
the  eastern  peninsula  of  Celebes,  etc.  In 
fact,  Sumatra  and  Java  are  the  only  large 
islands  of;this  great  area  which  contain 
no  traces  of  them  except  some  doubtful 
cross-breeds,  and  some  remains  of  an  in- 
dustry which  appears  not  to  have  passed 
beyond  the  age  of  stone. 

The  Sunda  Islands  form  the  southern 
limit  of  the  Negrito  area;  Formosa,  the 
last  to  the  north,  where  the  race  has  pre- 
served all  its  characters.  But  beyond  this, 
as  in  Lew-Chew,  and  even  the  south-east 
portion  of  Japan,  it  reveals  its  former  ex- 
istence by  the  traces  it  has  left  in  the 
present  population.  That  it  has  contrib- 
uted considerably  to  form  the  population 
of  New  Guinea  is  unquestionable.  In 
many  parts  of  that  great  island,  small, 
round-headed  tribes  live  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct from  the  larger  and  longer-headed 
people  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  islands  that  the 
Negrito  race  dwelt.  Traces  of  them  are 
found  also  on  the  mainland  of  Asia,  but 
everywhere  under  the  same  conditions  ; 
in  scattered  tribes,  occupying  the  more 
inaccessible  mountainous  regions  of  coun- 
tries otherwise  mainly  inhabited  by  other 
races,  and  generally  in  a  condition  more 
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or  less  of  degradation  and  barbarism,  i» 
suiting  from  the  oppression  with  which 
they  have  been  treated  by  their  invadins 
conquerors;  often,  moreover,  so  much 
mixed  that  their  original  characters  are 
scarcely  recognizable.  The  Semangs  of 
the  interior  of  Malacca  in  the  Malav  Pe> 
ninsula,  the  Sakaysfrom  Perak.  the  Mojrs 
of  Annam,  all  show  traces  of  Negnto 
blood.  In  India  proper,  especially  among 
the  lowest  and  least  civilized  trioes,  not 
only  of  the  central  and  southern  districts, 
but  even  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Himi- 
layas,  in  the  Punjab,  and  even  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Indus,  according  to  Quatr^ 
fages,  frizzly  hair,  negro  features,  aad 
small  stature,  are  so  common  that  a  strong 
argument  can  be  based  on  them  for  the 
belief  in  a  Negrito  race  forming  the  basis 
of  the  whole  pre-Aryan,  or  Dravidian  as 
it  is  generally  called,  population  of  the 
peninsula.  The  crossing  that  has  takea 
place  with  other  races  has  doubtless  grtat- 
ly  altered  the  physical  characters  of  diis 
people,  and  the  evidences  of  this  alteratioa 
manifest  themselves  in  many  ways ;  some- 
times the  curliness  of  the  hair  is  lost  by 
the  admixture  with  smooth,  straight-haired 
races,  while  the  black  complexion  and 
small  stature  remain ;  sometimes  the  stat- 
ure is  increased,  but  the  color,  vdiich 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  persistent  of 
characteristics,  remains. 

The  localities  in  which  these  people  ait 
found  in  their  greatest  purity,  either  ia 
almost  inaccessible  islands,  as  on  the  Ab- 
damans,  or  elsewhere  in  the  mountainCMS 
ranges  of  the  interior  only;  their  sodd 
positions  and  traditions,  wherever  they 
exist, — all  point  to  the  fact  that  they  vcR 
the  earliest  inhabitants;  and  that  the 
Mongolian  and  Malay  races  on  the  ctf^ 
and  the  Aryans  on  the  west,  iriiich  ait 
now  so  rapidly  exterminating  and  tfxki^ 
ing  them,  are  later  comers  into  the  UDuL 
exactly  as,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Ffr 
cific  Ocean,  territory  formerly  ottupicJ 
by  the  aboriginal  dark,  frizzly-haired  iifr 
groid  Melanesians  has  been  gradnadlyaad 
slowly  invaded  by  the  brown  Polynesiaaiik 
who  in  their  turn,  but  by  a  mudi  11  ~ 
rapid  process,  are  being  replaced  by 
ropeans. 

We  now  see  what  constitates  the  _ 
interest  of  the  Andamanese  natives  totht 
student  of  the  ethnological  history  of  the 
Eastern  world.  Their  lon^  isolatiott  ta 
made  them  a  remarkably  hornqgeneoM 

race,  stamping  them  all  with  a  con 

resemblance  not  seen  in  the  mixed 
generally  met  with  in  continental 
For  although,  as  with  most 
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riages  within  the  family  (using  the  term  in 
a  very  wide  sense)  are  most  strictly  for- 
bidden, all  such  alliances  have  necessarily 
been  confined  to  natives  of  the  islands. 
They  are  the  least  modified  representa- 
tives of  the  people  who  were,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  who  are 
now  verging  on  extinction.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
Andaman  Islanders  give  us  the  exact 
characters  and  features  of  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  race.  Differences  in  de- 
tail doubtless  existed  —  differences  which 
are  almost  always  sure  to  arise  whenever 
races  become  isolated  from  each  other  for 
long  periods  of  time. 

In  many  cases  the  characters  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  a  land  have  been 
revealed  to  us  by  the  preservation  of  their 
actual  remains.  Unfortunately  we  have  as 
yet  no  such  evidence  to  tell  us  of  the  for- 
mer condition  of  man  in  southern  Asia. 
We  may,  however,  look  upon  the  Anda- 
manese,  the  Aetas,  and  the  Semangs,  as 
living  fossils;  and  by  their  aid  conjecture 
the  condition  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
land  in  ancient  times.  It  is  possible,  also, 
to  follow  Quatrefages,  and  to  see  in  them 
the  origin  of  the  stories  of  the  Oriental 
pygmies  related  by  Ctesias  and  by  Pliny. 

We  now  pass  to  the  continent  of  Africa, 
in  the  interior  of  which  the  pygmies  of 
Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Aristotle  have 
generally  been  placed.  Africa,  as  is  well 
known,  is  the  home  of  another  great 
branch  of  the  black,  frizzly-haired,  or 
Ethiopian  division  of  the  human  species, 
who  do,  or  did  till  lately,  occupy  the  south- 
ern two-thirds  of  this  great  continent,  the 
northern  third  being  inhabited  by  Hamite 
and  Semite  branches  of  the  great  white  or 
Caucasian  primary  division  of  the  human 
species,  or  by  races  resulting  from  the 
mixture  of  them  and  the  negroes.  Be- 
sides the  true  negro,  there  has  long  been 
known  to  exist  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
continent  a  curiously  modified  type,  con- 
sisting of  the  Hottentots,  and  the  Bush- 
men —  Bosjesmen  (men  of  the  woods)  of 
the  Dutch  colonists  — the  latter  of  whom, 
on  account  of  their  small  size,  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  subject.  They 
lead  the  lives  of  the  most  degraded  of  sav- 
ages, dwelling  among  the  rocky  and  more 
inaccessible  mountains  of  the  interior, 
making  habitations  of  the  natural  caves, 
subsisting  entirely  by  the  chase,  being 
most  expert  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and 
arrow,  and  treated  as  enemies  and  out- 
casts by  the  surrounding  and  more  civil- 
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ized  tribes,  whose  flocks  and  herds  they 
show  little  respect  for  when  other  game  is 
not  within  reach.    The  physical  charac- 
ters of  these  people  are  well  known,  as 
many  specimens   have    been  brought   to 
Europe  alive  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition. 
Their  hair  shows  the  extreme  of  the  frizzly 
type,  being  shorter  and  less  abundant  than 
tnat  of  the  ordinary   negro;   it  has   the 
appearance  of  growing  in  separate  tufts, 
which  coil  up  together  into  round  balls 
compared  to  "peppercorns."     The  yellow 
complexion  differs  from  that  of  the  negro, 
and,  combined  with  the  wide  cheekbones 
and  form  of  the  eyes,  so  much  recalls  that 
of  certain  of  the  pure  yellow  races  that 
some  anthropologists  are  inclined  to  trace 
true  Mongolian  affinities  and  admixture, 
although  tne  extreme  crispness  of  the  hair 
makes  such  a  supposition  almost  impossi- 
ble.   The  width  of  the  cheek-bones  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  forehead  and  the 
chin  give  a  lozenge  shape  to  the  front 
view  of  the  face.     The  forehead  is  promi- 
nent and  straight ;  the  nose  extremely  flat 
and  broad,  more  so  than  in  any  other  race, 
and  the  lips  prominent  and  thick,  although 
the  jaws  are  less  prognathous  than  in  the 
true  negro  races.     The  cranium  has  many 
special  characters  by  which  it  can  be  easily 
distinguished  from  that  of  any  other.     It 
has  generally  a  very  feminine,  almost  in- 
fantile, appearance,  though  the  capacity  of 
the  cranial  cavity  is  not  the  smallest,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  Andamanese.     In  gen- 
eral form  the  cranium   is   rather  oblong 
than  oval,  having  straight  sides,  a  flat  top, 
and  especially  a  vertical  forehead,  which 
rises  straight  from  the  root  of  the  nose. 
It  is  moderately  dolichocephalic  or  rather 
mesaticephalic,  the  average  of  the  index 
of  ten  specimens  being  75.4.    The  height 
is  in  all  considerably  less  than  the  breadth, 
the  average  index  being  71.1.    The  gla- 
bella  and  infra-orbital    ridges  are   little 
developed  except    in    the  oldest    males. 
The  malar  bones  project  much  forwards, 
and  the  space  between  the  orbits  is  very 
wide  and  flat.    The  nasal  bones  are  ex- 
tremely   small    and    depressed,  and   the 
aperture  wide,  the  average  nasal  index 
being  60.8,  so  they  are  the  most  platyrhine 
of  races. 

With  regard  to  the  stature,  we  have  not 
yet  sufficient  materials  for  giving  a  reliable 
average.  Quatrefages,  following  Barrow, 
gives  4  feet  6  inches  for  the  men,  and  4 
feet  for  the  women,  and  speaks  of  one 
individual  of  the  latter  sex,  who  was  the 
mother  of  several  children,  measuring  only 
3  feet  9  inches  in  height ;  but  later  obser- 
vations   (still,     however,    insufficient    in 
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number)  give  a  rather  larger  stature ;  thus 
Topinard  places  the  average  at  1.404 
metres,  or  4  feet  7J  inches;  and  Fritsch, 
who  measured  six  male  IJushmen  in  South 
Africa,  found  their  mean  height  to  be 
1.444  metres,  or  nearly  4  feet  9  inches.  It 
is  probable  that,  taking  them  altogether, 
they  differ  but  little  in  this  respect  from 
the  Andamanese,  although  in  color,  in 
form  of  head,  in  features,  and  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  body,  they  are  widely  re- 
moved from  them. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  Bushmen  represent  the  earliest  race 
of  which  we  have,  or  are  ever  likely  to  have, 
any  knowledge,  which  inhabited  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  African  continent,  but 
that  long  before  the  advent  of  Europeans 
upon  the  scene,  they  had  been  invaded 
from  the  north  by  negro  tribes,  who,  being 
superior  in  size,  strength,  and  civilization, 
had  taken  possession  of  the  greater  part 
of  their  territories,  and,  mingling  freely 
with  the  aborigines,  had  produced  the 
mixed  race  called  Hottentots,  who  re- 
tained the  culture  and  settled  pastoral 
habits  of  the  negroes,  with  many  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  liushmen.  These, 
in  their  turn,  encroached  upon  by  the  pure- 
bred Bantu  negroes  from  the  north,  and 
by  the  Dutch  and  English  from  the  south, 
are  now  greatly  diminished,  and  indeed 
threatened  with  the  same  fate  that  will 
surely  soon  befall  the  scanty  remnant  of 
the  earlv  inhabitants  who  still  retain  their 
primitive  type. 

At  present  the  habitat  of  the  Bushman 
race  is  confined  to  certain  districts  in  the 
south-west  of  Africa,  from  the  confines  of 
tlie  Cape  Colony,  as  far  north  as  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ngami.  Further  to  the 
north  the  great  equatorial  region  of  Africa 
is  occupied  by  various  negro  tribes,  using 
the  term  in  its  broadest  sense,  but  belong- 
ing to  the  divisions  which,  on  account 
of  peculiarities  of  language,  have  been 
grouped  together  as  Bantu.  They  all 
present  the  common  physical  characteris- 
tics typical  of  the  negro  race,  only  two  of 
which  need  be  specially  mentioned  here 
—  medium  or  large  stature,  and  dolicho- 
cephalic skull  (average  cranial  index  about 

73-5)- 

It  is  at  various  scattered  places  in  the 

midst  of  these,  that  the  only  other  small 

people  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak,  the 

veritable  pyi;mies  of  Homer,  Herodotus, 

and   Aristotle,  according:  to  Quatrefages, 

are  still  to  be  met  with.* 

•  The  «c.itt'."red  itiformatif-n  upon  this  «ubject  w.i» 
fIr^t  coiiecterl  t(»,;el'i',-r  bv  Il.imy  in  his  **  K.isai  dc  C(>* 
ordina:ion    des    M.Ucri.iux    rcceinnient  recueillis    sur 
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The  first  notice  of  the  occurrence  of 
these  in  modern  times  is  contained  in 
''  The  strange  adventures  of  Andrew  Bat- 
tell  of  Leigh  in  Essex,  sent  by  the  Portu* 
gals  prisoner  to  Angola,  who  lived  there, 
and  in  the  adjoining  regions  near  eigih 
teen  yeares  "(15S9  to  1607),  published  in 
*'  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes  "  (1625),  lib.  vii., 
chap,  iii.,  p.  983  :  — 

"  To  the  north-east  of  Afani-Kesock^  are 
a  kind  of  little  people,  called  Baiimbas; 
which  arc  no  bigger  than  Uoyes  of  twelve 
yeares  old,  but  very  thickc,  and  live  only 
upon  flesh,  which  they  kill  in  the  woocu 
with  their  bows  and  darts.  They  par 
tribute  to  Afani-Kesack^  and  bring  all 
their  elephants*  teeth  and  tayles  to  bin. 
They  will  not  enter  into  any  of  the  Mm" 
ramba^s  houses,  nor  will  suffer  any  to 
come  where  they  dwell.  And  if  by  chance 
any  Maramba  or  people  of  Lomjf&  past 
where  they  dwell,  they  will  forsake  thai 
place,  and  go  to  another.  The  women 
carry  Bows  and  Arrows  as  well  as  the 
men.  And  one  of  these  will  walk  in  the 
woods  alone  and  kill  the  Pongos  with  dieir 
poysoned  Arrows." 

BattelPs  narrative,  it  should  be  said,  is 
generally  admitted  as  having  an  air  of 
veracity  about  it  not  always  coDspicuoot 
in  those  of  travellers  of  his  time.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  observations  on  the  human 
inhabitants,  it  contains  excellent  descrip- 
tions of  animals,  as  the  pongo  or  gorilla, 
and  the  zebra,  now  well  known,  but  in  his 
day  new  to  Europeans. 

Dapper,  in  a  work  called  **  Descriptioa 
de  la  Basse  Ethiopie,"  published  at  Am- 
sterdam in  16S6,  speaks  of  a  race  of 
dwarfs  inhabiting  the  same  region,  which 
he  calls  Afitnos  or  Bakke'bakken  but  noCb- 
ing  further  was  heard  of  these  people  until 
quite  recent  times.  A  German  scientific 
expedition  to  Loango,  the  results  of  which 
were  published  in  the  Ztiischrifi  fir 
Ethnolo^i^Uy  1874,  and  in  Hartmann^  wor^ 
*'  Die  Negritier,"  obtained,  at  Chindmifl^ 
photographs  and  descriptions  of  a  dvarf 
tribe  called  Baboukos,  whose  heads  wot 
proportionally  large  and  of  roundish  form 
(cephalic  index  of  skull  78  to  %\\  One 
individual,  supposed  to  be  about  Ibitf 
years  of  age,  measured  1.365  metreSi 
rather  under  4  feet  6  inches. 

Dr.  Touchard,  in  a  **  Notice  sur  k  Gi- 
bon,**  published  in  the  Bivmg  Maritimi d 
ColoniaU  for  1861,  describes  the  receil 
destruction  of  a  population  established  ii 
the  interior  of  this  country  and  to  wfaicfc 

Tethnoloj^ie  det  N^grillei  oq   PfKiu^ct  d« 
Equator iale,"  Bull.  Soc.  d*  AnUiropoTogit  do 
;  ii.  (>.er.  iii.),  1S79,  p.  7A1 
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he  gives  the  name  of  Akoa.  They  seem 
to  have  been  exterminated  by  the  M'Pon- 
gos  in  their  expansion  towards  the  west. 
Some  of  them,  however,  remained  as 
slaves  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Admiral 
Fieuriot  de  Langle,  who  in  1868  photo- 
graphed one  (measuring  about  4  feet  6 
inches  high)  and  brought  home  some 
skulls,  which  were  examined  by  Hamy, 
and  all  proved  very  small  and  sub-brachy- 
cephalic. 

Another  tribe,  the  M'Boulous,  inhabit- 
ing the  coast  north  of  the  Gaboon  River, 
have  been  described  by  M.  Marche  as 
probably  the  primitive  race  of  the  country. 
They  live  in  little  villages,  keeping  en- 
tirely to  themselves,  though  surrounded 
by  the  larger  negro  tribes,  M'Pongos  and 
Bakalais,  who  are  encroaching  upon  them 
so  closely  that  their  numbers  are  rapidly 
diminishing.  In  i860  they  were  not  more 
than  three  thousand  ;  in  1879  much  less 
numerous.  They  are  of  an  earthy-brown 
color,  and  rarely  exceed  i*6oo  metres  in 
height  (5  feet  3  inches).  In  the  rich  col- 
lections of  skulls  made  by  Mr.  R.  B. 
Walker  and  by  M.  du  Chaillu,  from  the 
coast  of  this  region,  are  many  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  small  size  and  round 
form.  Of  many  other  notices  of  tribes  ol 
negroes  of  diminutive  size,  living  near  the 
west  coast  of  equatorial  Africa,  I  need 
only  mention  that  of  Du  Chaillu,  who 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  visit 
to  an  Obongo  village  in  Ashango-land, 
between  the  Gaboon  and  the  Congo; 
altiiough  unfortunately,  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme shyness  and  suspicion  of  the  inhab- 
itants, he  was  allowed  little  opportunity 
for  anthropological  observations.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  measuring  one  man 
and  six  women  ;  the  height  of  the  former 
was  4  feet  6  inches,  the  average  of  the 
latter  4  feet  8  inches.* 

Far  further  into  the  interior,  towards 
the  centre  of  the  region  contained  in  the 
great  bend  of  the  Congo  or  Livingstone 
River,  Stanley  heard  of  a  numerous  and 
independent  population  of  dwarfs,  called 
Wat  was,  who,  like  the  Batimbas  of  Bat- 
tell,  are  great  hunters  of  elephants,  and 
use  poisoned  arrows.  One  of  these  he 
met  with  at  Ikondu  was  4  feet  6J  inches 
high,  and  of  a  chocolate-brown  color.f 
More  recently  L>r.  Wolff  describes  under 
the  name  of  Batouas  (perhaps  the  same 
as  Stanley's  Watwas).  a  people  of  lighter 
color  than  other  negroes,  and  never  ex- 
ceeding 1*40  metres  (4  feet  7  inches)  high, 


•  A  Journey  to  Ashanjo-land,  1867,  p.  325. 
t  Through  the  Dark  Continent,  vol.  ii. 
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but  whose  average  is  not  more  than  P30 
(4  feet  3  inches),  who  occupy  isolated  vil- 
lages scattered  through  the  territory  of 
the  Bahoubas,  with  whom  they  never  mix.* 

Penetrating  into  the  heart  of  Africa 
from  the  north-east,  in  1870,  Dr.  George 
Schweinfurth  first  made  us  acquainted 
with  a  diminutive  race  of  people  who  have 
since  attained  a  considerable  anthropolog- 
ical notoriety.  They  seem  to  go  by  two 
names  in  their  own  country,  Akka  and 
Tikki'tikkiy  the  latter  reminding  us  curi- 
ously of  Dapper's  Bakke-bakke,  and  the 
former,  more  singularly  still,  having  been 
read  by  the  learned  Egvptologist  Mari- 
ette  by  the  side  of  the  figure  of  a  dwarf 
in  one  of  the  monuments  of  the  early 
Egyptian  empire. 

it  was  at  the  court  of  Mounza,  king  of 
the  Monbuttu,  that  Schweinfurth  first  met 
with  the  Akkas.  They  appear  to  live 
under  the  protection  of  that  monarch,  who 
had  a  regiment  of  them  attached  to  his 
service,  but  their  real  country  was  further 
to  the  south  and  west,  about  3*^  N.  lat. 
and  25*^  E.  long.  From  the  accounts  the 
traveller  received  they  occupy  a  consider- 
able territory,  and  are  divided  into  nine 
distinct  tribes,  each  having  its  own  king 
or  chief.  Like  all  the  other  pygmy  Afri- 
can tribes,  they  live  chiefly  by  the  chase, 
being  great  hunters  of  the  elephant,  which 
they  attack  with  bows  and  arrows. 

In  exchange  for  one  of  his  dogs, 
Schweinfurth  obtained  from  Mounza  one 
of  these  little  men,  whom  he  intended  to 
bring  to  Europe,  but  who  died  on  the 
homeward  journey  at  Berber.  Unfortu- 
nately all  the  measurements  and  observa- 
tions which  were  made  in  the  Monbuttu 
country  by  Schweinfurth  perished  in  the 
fire  which  destroyed  so  much  of  the  valu- 
able material  he  had  collected.  His  de- 
scriptions of  their  physical  characters  are 
therefore  chietiy  recollections.  Other 
travellers  —  Long,  Marno,  and  Vossion  — 
though  not  penetrating  as  far  as  the  Akka 
countrv,  have  given  observations  upon 
individuals  of  the  race  they  have  met  with 
in  their  travels.  The  Italian  Miani,  fol- 
lowing the  footsteps  of  Schweinfurth  into 
the  Monbuttu  country,  also  obtained,  by 
barter,  two  Akka  boys,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  them  to  Europe.  He  himself 
fell  a  victim  to  the  fatigues  of  the  journey 
and  climate,  but  left  his  collections,  in- 
cluding the  young  Akkas,  to  the  Italian 
Geographical  Society.  Probably  no  two 
individuals  of  a  savage  race  have  been  so 

*  La  GazttU  Giographiqitt^  1887,  p.  153,  quoted  by 
Quatrefages. 
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much  honored  by  the  attentions  of  the 
scientific  world.  First  at  Cairo,  and  af- 
terwards in  Italy,  Tebo  (or  Thibaut)and 
Chairallah,  as  they  were  named,  were  de- 
scribed, measured,  and  photographed,  and 
have  been  the  subjects  of  a  library  of 
memoirs,  their  bibliographers  including 
the  names  of  Owen,  Panceri,  Cornalia, 
Mantegazza,  Giglioli  and  Zannetti,  Hroca, 
Hamy,  and  De  Quatrefages.  On  their 
arrival  in  Italy,  they  were  presented  to  the 
king  and  queen,  introduced  into  the  most 
fashionable  society,  and  finally  settled 
down  as  members  of  the  household  of 
Count  Miniscalchi  Erizzo,  at  Verona, 
where  they  received  a  European  educa- 
tion, and  performed  the  duties  of  pages. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  my 
friend  Dr.  Giglioli,  of  Florence,  I  hear 
that  Thibaut  died  of  consumption  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  1S83,  being  then  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  Verona.  Unfortunately  no 
scientific  examination  of  the  body  was 
allowed,  but  whether  Chairallah  still  lives 
or  not  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  As 
Giglioli  has  not  heard  of  his  death,  he 
presumes  that  he  is  still  living  in  Count 
Miniscalchi's  palace. 

One  other  specimen  of  this  race  has 
been  the  subject  of  careful  observation  by 
European  anthropologists  —  a  girl  named 
Saida,  brought  home  by  Romolo  Gessi 
(Gordon's  lieutenant),  and  who  is  still,  or 
was  lately,  living  at  Trieste  as  servant  to 
M.  de  Gessi. 

The  various  scattered  observations 
hitherto  made  are  obviouslv  insufficient  to 
deduce  a  mean  height  for  tfie  race,  but  the 
nearest  estimate  that  Quatrefages  could 
obtain  is  about  4  feet  7  inches  for  the 
men,  and  4  feet  3  inches  for  the  women, 
decidedly  inferior,  therefore,  to  the  Anda- 
manese.  With  regard  to  their  other  char- 
acters, their  hair  is  of  the  most  frizzly 
kind,  their  complexion  lighter  than  that 
of  most  negroes,  but  the  prognathism, 
width  of  nose,  and  evcrsion  of  lips  char- 
acteristic of  the  Ethiopian  branch  of  the 
human  family  are  carried  to  an  extreme 
degree,  especially  if  Schweinfurth's 
sketches  can  be  trusted.  The  only  es- 
sential point  of  diiference  from  the  ordi- 
nary negro,  except  the  size,  is  the  tendency 
to  shortening  and  breadth  of  the  skull, 
although  it  by  no  means  assumes  the 
"almost  spherical  "  shape  attributed  to  it 
by  Schwcinfurth. 

Some  further  information  about  the 
Akkas  will  be  found  in  the  work,  just  pub- 
lished, of  the  intrepid  and  accomplished 
traveller  in  whose  welfare  we  are  now  so 


much  interested,  Dr.  EmiQ  Pasha,  G<MV 
don*s  last  surviving  officer  in  the  Soudaa, 
who  in  the  course  of  his  explorationi 
spent  some  little  time  lately  io  the  countiy 
of  the  Monbuttu.  Here  he  not  only  met 
with  living  Akkas,  one  of  whom  he  appw* 
ently  still  retains  as  a  domestic  in  his  sc^ 
vice,  and  of  whose  dimensions  he  has  sent 
me  a  most  detailed  account,  but  he  abfl^ 
by  watching  the  spots  where  two  of  them 
had  been  interred,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
their  skeletons,  which,  with  numerous 
other  objects  of  great  scientific  interest^ 
safely  arrived  at  the  British  Museum  in 
September  of  last  year.  I  need  hanflj 
say  that  actual  bones,  clean,  iraperisbablev 
easy  to  be  measured  and  compared,  not 
once  only,  but  any  number  of  times,  fw^ 
nish  the  most  acceptable  evidence  that  an 
anthropologist  can  possess  of  many  q£  the 
most  important  physical  characters  ol  a 
race.  There  we  have  facts  which  can  alk 
ways  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  stal^ 
ments  and  inferences  based  on  then. 
Height,  proportions  of  limbs,  form  of  bcMlv 
characters  of  the  face  even,  are  all 
rigorously  determined  from  the 
than  they  can  be  on  the  living  pei 
Therefore  the  value  of  these  remains,  im- 
perfect as  they  unfortunately  are,  and  aC 
course  insufficient  in  number  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  average  cbaracten, 
is  very  ^eat  indeed. 

As  I  have  entered  fully  into  the  Qocs* 
tion  of  their  peculiarities  elsewhere,  1  cm 
onlv  give  now  a  few  of  the  most  important 
ana  most  ^enerall^  to  be  understood  1^ 
suits  of  their  examination.  The  first  poinl 
of  interest  is  their  size.  The  two  suie* 
tons  are  both  those  of  full-grown  people^ 
one  a  man,  the  other  a  woman.  Inere  it 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  qm* 
cially  selected  as  exceptionally  small ;  they 
were  clearly  the  only  ones  which  Emm 
had  an  opportunity  of  procuring ;  yet  tiKy 
fully  bear  out,  more  than  bear  out,  mil  tlMt 
has  been  said  of  the  diminutive  siae  oftht 
race.  Comparin|^  the  dimensions  of  tht 
bones,  one  by  one,  with  those  of  the  ■» 
merous  Audamanese  that  have  iMHtd 
through  my  hands,  I  find  both  of  thMI 
Akkas  smaller,  not  than  the  averaget  te 
smaller  than  the  smallest ;  smidleff  dM 
than  any  Bushman  whose  skeleton  I  am 
acquainted  with,  or  whose dimenuooahan 
been  published  with  scientific 
In  fact,  they  are  both,  for  they  are  _ 
of  a  size,  the  smallest  noraial  nnman 
etons  which  I  have  seen,  or  of  which  I 
can  find  any  record.  I  say  normal,  b^ 
cause  they  are  thoroughly  well  grown  Mi 
i  proportioned,  without  a  ttace  of  tht-  it 
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fortuity  almost  always  associated  with  in- 
dividual dwarfishness  in  a  taller  race. 
One  only,  that  of  the  female,  is  sufficiently 
perfect  tor  articulation.  After  due  allow- 
ance for  some  missing  vertebrae,  and  for 
the  intervertebral  spaces,  the  skeleton 
measures  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the  ground  exactly  4  feet,  or  i'2i8  metres. 
About  half  an  inch  more  for  the  thickness 
of  the  skin  of  the  head  and  soles  of  the 
feet  would  complete  the  height  when  alive. 
The  other  (male)  skeleton  was  (judging  by 
the  length  of  the  femur)  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  shorter. 

The  full-grown  woman  of  whom  Emin 
gives  detailed  dimensions  is  stated  to  be 
onlv  I  164  metres,  or  barely  3  feet  10 
incnes.*  These  heights  are  all  unques- 
tionably less  than  anything  that  has  been 
yet  obtained  based  upon  such  indisputa- 
ble data.  One  very  interesting  and  almost 
unexpected  result  of  a  careful  examination 
of  these  skeletons  is  that  they  conform  in 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  head,  trunk, 
and  limbs,  not  to  dwarfs,  but  to  full-sized 
people  of  other  races,  and  they  are  there- 
fore strikingly  unlike  the  stumpy,  long- 
bodied,  short-limbed,  large-headed  pyg- 
mies so  graphically  represented  fighting 
with  their  lances  against  the  cranes  on 
ancient  (ireek  vases. 

The  other  characters  of  these  skele- 
tons are  negroid  to  an  intense  degree,  and 
quite  accord  with  what  has  been  stated  of 
their  external  appearance.  The  form  of 
the  skull,  too,  has  that  sub-brachycephaly 
which  has  been  shown  by  Hamy  to  charac- 
terize all  the  small  negro  populations  of 
central  Africa.  It  is  quite  unlike  that  of 
the  Andamanese,  quite  unlike  that  of  the 
Bushmen.  They  are  obviously  negroes 
of  a  special  type,  to  which  Hamy  has  given 
the  appropriate  term  of  Negrillo,  They 
seem  to  have  much  the  same  relation  to 
the  larger,  longer-headed  African  negroes 
that  the  small,  round-headed  Negritos  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  have  to  their  larger, 
longer-headed  Melanesian  neighbors. 

At  all  events,  the  fact  now  seems  clearly 
demonstrated  that  at  various  spots  across 
the  great  African  continent,  within  a  few 
degrees  north  and  south  of  the  equator, 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  near 
the  shores  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  (30^  E. 
long.),  and  perhaps,  if  some  indications 
which  time  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into 
now  (but  which  will  be  found  in  the  writ- 

*  In  his  letters  Emin  speaks  of  an  Akka  man  as  "3 
feel  6  inches"  hij;h,  though  this  does  not  profess  to  be 
a  scientifically  accurate  observation,  as  does  the  above. 
He  says  of  thi^  man  that  his  whole  body  was  covered 
bv  thick,  Ktiff  hair,  almost  like  felt,  as  was  the  case  with 
ail  the  Akkas  he  had  vet  examined. 


ings  of  Hamy  and  Quatrefages),  even  fur- 
ther to  the  east,  south  of  the  Galla  land, 
are  still  surviving,  in  scattered  districts, 
communities  of  these  small  negroes,  all 
much  resembling  each  other  in  size,  ap- 
pearance, and  habits,  and  dwelling  mostly 
apart  from  their  larger  neighbors,  by 
whom  they  are  everywhere  surrounded. 
Our  information  about  them  is  stilPvery 
scanty,  and  to  obtain  more  would  be  a 
worthy  object  of  ambition  for  the  anthro- 
pological traveller.  In  many  parts,  espe- 
cially at  the  west,  they  are  obviously 
holding  their  own  with  difficulty,  if  not 
actually  disappearing,. and  there  is  much 
about  their  condition  of  civilization,  and 
the  situations  in  which  they  are  found,  to 
induce  us  to  look  upon  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Bushmen  in  the  south  and  the 
Negritos  in  the  east,  as  remains  of  a  popu- 
lation which  occupied  the  land  before  the 
incoming  of  the  present  dominant  races. 
If  the  account  of  the  Nasamonians  related 
by  Herodotus  is  accepted  as  historical,  the 
river  they  came  to,  "flowing  from  west  to 
east,"  must  have  been  the  Niger,  and  the 
northward  range  of  the  dwarfish  people  far 
more  extensive  twenty-three  centuries 
ago  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

This  view  opens  a  still  larger  question, 
and  takes  us  back  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  south  of  India  as  the  centre  from 
which  the  whole  of  the  great  negro  race 
spread,  east  over  the  African  continent, 
and  west  over  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
and  to  our  little  Andamanese  fellow-sub- 
jects as  probably  the  least  modified  de- 
scendants of  the  primitive  members  of  the 
great  branch  of  the  human  species  charac- 
terized by  their  black  skins  and  frizzly 
hair. 


From  Punch. 
THE  NEXT  ARMADA. 

A    BRIEF  CHAPTER    FROM   THE    HISTORY   OF 
MACAULAY  JUNIOR. 

In  the  City  the  agitation  was  fearful. 
None  could  doubt  that  the  decisive  crisis 
was  approaching.  It  was  known,  from 
the  second  edition  of  the  Times^  that  the 
joint  Armada,  carrying  everything  before 
it,  was  continuing  its  victorious  progress 
up  the  Channel.  Plymouth  had  &llen 
without  firing  a  shot.  Portsmouth  had 
speedilv  followed  suit.  The  former  bad 
found  Itself,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  unpro- 
vided with  a  single  ^un.  The  latter,  at 
the  crucial  moment,  discovered  that  it  was 
still  waiting  the  arrival  of  its  ammunition* 
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When  these  facts,  mysteriously  whispered 
at  first  with  bated  breath,  became,  later  in 
the  day,  authenticated  by  the  appearance 
of  succeeding  editions  of  the  morning 
papers,  the  public  excitement  knew  no 
bounds.  A  hideous  panic  seized  the 
Stock  Exchange.  **  Goschens  "  went  down 
to  sixty  at  a  single  leap.  Five  well-known 
stockbrokers  went  off  their  heads,  and 
were  removed  in  cabs  by  the  police  in 
violent  hysterics.  The  lord  mayor  ap- 
peared on  the  steps  of  the  Mansion  House, 
and  endeavored  to  quell  the  riot.  He  was 
at  once  recognized  by  the  mob,  and  pelted 
with  pass-books.  But  things  assumed  a 
most  threatening  aspect  at  the  Admiralty. 
A  vast  multitude  had  assembled  at  White- 
hall, and  rendered  Parliament  Street  im- 
passable. There  was  an  angry  howl  at 
the  Board.  The  police  took  the  pre- 
cautionary measure  of  closing  the  gates. 
The  first  lord  appeared  inside  the  enclos- 
ure, and  his  presence  was  the  signal  for 
an  ominous  roar.  He  was  deathly  pale 
and  trembling,  but  he  managed  to  scram- 
ble up  the  balustrade,  and  gazed  feebly 
down  on  the  raving  thousands  below. 
He  was  understood  to  say  that  when  next 
Parliament  met  it  would  be  asked  to  ap- 
point another  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  naval  administration  of  the  country. 
His  speech  was  cut  short  by  execrations, 
and  he  hastily  withdrew.  Ten  minutes 
later  it  was  understood  that  he  had  es- 
caped by  the  hack  way  over  the  palings 
into  the  Park,  and  was  hiding  himself 
from  the  fury  of  the  mob  in  an  unfre- 
quented slum  in  Pimlico.  But  while  these 
events  were  transpiring  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  empire,  still  graver  issues  were 
being  arrived  at  on  that  **  silver  streak," 
which,  up  to  now,  had  popularly,  but  erro- 
neously, been  regarded  as  its  sure  de- 
fence. What  had  been  left  of  the  British 
Channel  licet  after  its  first  disastrous 
encounter  with  the  joint  Armada  off  the 
Lizard  had  rallied,  and  was  now  awaiting 
the  attack  of  the  again  on-pressing  and 
advancing  enemy,  in  what  promised  to  be 
a  decisive  encounter  for  the  possession  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Heme  Bay.  The 
admiral,  in  his  hasty  retreat,  had  collected 
about  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  forces 
some  auxiliary  adjuncts.  He  had  been 
joined  by  her  Majesty's  ironclads,  Styx 
and  Megatherium,  and  by  the  belted 
cruiser,  Daffodil;  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  these  vessels,  not  possessing  any 
guns,  had  had  to  put  to  sea  without  their 
armaments,  the  recent  arrivals  could 
scarcely  be  counted  on  by  him  as  an  addi- 


I  tion  to  his  fighting  power  in  any  pending 
I  action.  Nor  was  he  sure  of  his  own  ship. 
Her  Majesty's  ironclad  Blunderer,  which 
carried  his  flag,  was  armed  with  four  of 
the  famous  43-ton  Colling  wood  exploding 
guns,  and  though  hard  pressed  in  the 
recent  engagement,  he  had  not  thought 
it  wise  to  ^ive  the  order  to  lire.  Such 
was  the  position  of  the  British  admiral  at 
the  commencement  of  that  fatal  aftemooa 
which  saw  the  last  blow  struck  for  the 
preservation  of  the  empire.  The  fisht 
commenced  b^  a  general  attack  of  Uie 
enemy.  But  it  did  not  last  long.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  seven  of  the  British 
ironclads,  including  that  of  the  admiral, 
were  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  their 
own  guns.  The  rest  found  that  they  wtn 
supplied  with  the  wrong-sized  ammunitioo, 
and  were  rapidly  put  kors  de  comkaJt* 
Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  firinc 
of  the  first  shot  the  action  was  over,  and 
the  last  remnant  of  the  British  fleet  had 
practically  disappeared.  That  evening 
the  advance  despatch  boats  of  the  joint 
Armada  anchored  ofiE  Gravesend,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  were 
landed  on  the  Kentish  coast  between  Map 
gate  and  Whitstable.  When  the  news  of 
the  disaster  appeared  in  the  evening  pap 
pers,  the  panic,  which  had  been  gatheriw 
strength  as  the  day  progressed,  culminated 
in  fever-heat.  Everybody  was  in  the 
streets  asking,  with  staring  eyeballst  for 
the  latest  news.  Gradually  it  becane 
known  that  seventy-five  thousand  of  the 
enemy  were  advancing  on  the  capital  by 
way  of  Aldershot,  and  that  the  general  in 
command  at  the  camp,  who  had  ii37i  men 
of  all  arms  under  him,  all  told,  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  oppose  them,  and  this 
announcement  seemed  to  restore  in  some 
measure  the  public  confidence.  Meafr 
time  a  quite  phenomenal  activity  prevailed 
at  the  War  Office,  and  the  horses  of  the 
General  Omnibus  Company  were  at  OMC 
requisitioned  for  the  service  of  the  Ropl 
Artillery.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  « 
hearing  of  the  catastrophe,  had  appoled 
to  the  authorities  instantly  for  the  eleven 
thousand  men  he  had  recently  insisted 
on.  With  that  force,  he  said,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  he  would  guarantee  the 
!  safety  of  the  country,  Mr.  Whitdey 
forthwith  undertook  to  furnish  them  witlh 
in  twenty-four  hours.  His  offer  was  a^ 
cepted  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  kncm 
too  that  Lord  Wolseley  had  already  startei 
with  a  miscellaneous  force  %A  vofantccA 
Guards,  and  policemen,  harriedly  CB^ 
lected,  for  Sydenham,  with  the  intcntim  ^ 
taking  up  a  defensive  position  auMMg  At 
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antediluvian  animals,  and  there  waiting  the 
course  of  events.  The  authorities  were 
fairly  on  their  mettle.  They  instantly 
supplied  three  volunteer  regiments  with 
rifles  of  an  obsolete  and  antiquated  pat- 
tern. Nor  was  this  «ill.  They  telegraphed 
to  Woolwich  to  expedite  the  selection  of 
a  model  for  the  new  magazine  rifle,  and 
marked  their  communication  **  urgent." 
Matters,  meanwhile,  at  headquarters  were 
not  less  vigorously  pushed  forward.  In- 
quiries were  made  for  Mr.  Stanhope's 
plan  of  "  defending  the  Thames."  Every 
pigeon-hole  was  examined,  but  it  could  not 
be  found.  Still,  the  department  did  not 
despair.  They  despatched  a  third-class 
War  Office  clerk  to  Greenwich  to  report 
on  the  situation  and  say  what  he  thought 
of  it.  When,  however,  it  transpired  the 
next  morning  that,  spite  of  all  the  efiforts 
to  stay  their  advance,  fifty  thousand  of 
the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  seized  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  as  hostages,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  treat  with  the  government,  with 
a  view  to  evacuation,  on  the  cession  of 
Margate,  Canada,  India,  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Australia,  and  Madame  Tussaud's  wax- 
work collection,  together  with  a  prelimi- 
nary payment  of  fifteen  milliards,  English- 
men began  soberly  to  recognize  that  what 
thev  had  so  long  regarded  as  an  impos- 
sible vision  had  really  come  about,  and 
that  the  "  next  Armada  "  was  an  unhap- 
pily accomplished  fact. 


From  St.  James's  Gazette. 
NATURE'S  WEATHER-PROPHETS. 

Nature's  barometers  are  the  only  ones 
of  which  most  country  folk  have  any 
knowledge.  These  they  may  consult  at 
all  times,  and  they  know  them  by  heart. 
Almost  all  field-workers  are  "  weather- 
wise,"  and  their  conversation  on  this  head 
has  no  town  conventionalism  about  it. 
The  farmer  has  been  so  beaten  about  by 
wind  and  weather  that  he  himself  is 
scarcely  sensible  to  changing  atmospheric 
conditions  ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  his 
observing  its  influence  on  the  things  about 
him.  Before  rain  his  dogs  grow  sleepy 
and  dull ;  the  cat  constantly  licks  herself ; 
geese  gaggle  in  the  pond,  fowls  and 
pigeons  go  early  to  roost,  and  the  farm- 
horses  grow  restless.  Abroad,  the  ants  are 
all  hurry  and  scurry,  rushing  hither  and 
thither;  spiders  crowd  on  the  wall;  toads 
emerge  from  their  holes  ;  and  the  garden 
paths  are  everywhere  covered  with  slugs 


and  snails.      When    the    chaffinch   says 
"  weet,  weet,"  it  is  an  infallible  sign  of 
rain.    As  the  rain  draws  nearer  peacocks 
cry  and  frogs  croak  clamorously  from  the 
ditches.    These  are  signs  which  almost 
every  one  has  heard  who  lives  in  the  coun- 
try ;  though  one  of  the  surest  ways   of 
predicting  weather  changes  is  by  observ- 
ing the    habits  of  snails.     Snails   never 
drink,  but  imbibe  moisture  during  rain  and 
exude  it   afterwards.     They  are  seldom 
seen' abroad  except  before  rain,  when  they 
commence  climbing  trees  and  getting  upon 
the  leaves.     The  tree  snail  is  so  sensitive 
to  weather  that  it  will  commence  to  climb 
two  days  before  the  rain  comes.     If  the 
downpour  is   to  be  prolonged,  the  snail 
seeks  the  under  part  of  a  leaf;  but  if  a 
short  or  light  rain  is  coming,  it  stays  on 
the  outside.     There   is    another   species 
which  is  yellow  before  rain  and  bluish 
after  it.     Others  indicate  change  by  dents, 
and  protuberances  resembling  tuoercles. 
These  begin  to  show  themselves  ten  days 
before  rain,  and  when  it  comes  the  pores 
of  the  tubercles  open  and  draw  in  the 
moisture.     In  others,  again,  deep  inden- 
tations, beginning  at  the  head  between  the 
horns  and  ending  with  the  jointure  of  the 
tail,  appear  a  few  days  before  a  storm. 
One  of  the  simplest  of  nature's  barome- 
ters is  a  spider's  web.    When  there  is  a 
prospect  of  wind  or  rain,  the  spider  short- 
ens the  filaments  by  which  its  web  is  sus- 
tained and  leaves  it  in  this  state  as  long  as 
the  weather  is  variable.     If  it  elongates 
its  threads,  it  is  a  sign  of  fine  calm  weath- 
er, the  duration  of  which  may  be  judged 
by  the  length  to  which  the  threads  are  let 
out.     If  the  spider  remains  inactive,  it  is 
a  sign  of  rain;  if  it  keeps  at  work  during 
rain,  the  downpour  will  not  last  long,  and 
will  be  followed  by  fine  weather.    Obser- 
vation has  taught  that  the  spider  makes 
changes    in    its    web  every    twenty-four 
hours,  and  that  if  such  changes  are  made 
in   the  evening,  just  before  sunset,  the 
night  will  be  clear  and  beautiful. 

In  Hampshire  swans  are  believed  to  be 
hatched  in  thunderstorms;  and  it  is  said 
that  those  on  the  Thames  have  an  instinc- 
tive prescience  of  floods;  before  heavy 
rains  they  raise  their  nests.  This  is  char- 
acteristic of  many  birds,  which  add  piles 
of  material  to  their  nests  to  prevent  swamp- 
ing. When  rooks  fly  high  and  seem  to 
imitate  birds  of  prey  by  soaring,  swoojv 
ing,  and  falling,  it  is  almost  a  certain  sign 
of  coming  storm.  S^iying  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  rookery,  returning  at  midday,  or 
coming  to  roost  in  groups,  are  also  said  to 
be  omens  to  the  like  effect.    Various  prov- 
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erbs  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  cry 
of  the  owl,  if  heard  in  bad  weather,  fore- 
tells a  change.  The  constant  iteration  of 
the  green  woodpecker's  cry  before  a  storm 
has  given  it  the  names  of  rain-bird,  rain- 
pie,  and  rain-fowl.  Stormcock  is  a  pro- 
vincial name  shared  by  this  bird  and 
the  missel-thrush,  the  latter  often  singing 
through  gales  of  wind  and  rain.  Storm- 
bird  also  is  applied  to  the  fieldfare.  The 
abhorrence  in  which  mariners  hold  the 
swallow-like  storm-petrel  is  well  known; 
its  appearance  is  believed  to  denote  wild 
weather.  This  little  bird  is  the  Mother 
Carey's  chicken  of  sailors,  and  is  also 
called  storm-fmch  and  water-witch.  Her- 
ons, says  an  old  author,  flying  up  and 
down  in  the  evening,  as  if  doubtful  where 
to  rest,  "  presage  some  evill  approaching 
weather"  —  a  legend  as  old  as  Virgil, 
though  probably  devoid  of  foundation. 
Concerning  gulls  in  general,  children  who 
live  by  the  sea  say,  — 

Sea-gull,  sea-gull,  sit  on  the  sand : 
It's  never  good  weather  while  you're  on  the 
land; 

and  fisher  folk  know  that  when  the  sea- 
mews  fly  out  early  and  far  to  seaward  fair 
weather  may  be  expected.  To  Scotch 
shepherds  the  drumming  of  the  snipe  in- 
dicates dry  weather  and  frost  at  night; 
and  Gilbert  White  remarks  that  wood- 
cocks have  been  observed  to  be  remarka- 


bly listless  against  snowy,  foul  weathefi 
while,  according  to  another  author,  their 
early  arrival  and  continued  abode  **  fore- 
tells a  liberal  harvest."  In  Wiltshire  the 
coming  of  the  dotterel  betokens  frost  and 
snow,  and  there  is  a  proverb  that  the 
booming  of  the  bittern  will  be  followed  by 
rain  or  worse.  In  Morayshire,  when  the 
wild  geese  go  out  to  sea,  they  say  the 
weather  will  be  fine;  but  if  towanu  the 
hill,  stormy.  The  saw-like  note  of  the 
great  titmouse  is  said  to  foretell  rain; 
that  of  the  blue-tit  cold.  In  the  south  of 
France  so  much  store  is  set  by  the  wis- 
dom of  the  magpie,  that  if  it  DuikU  iti 
nest  on  the  summit  of  a  tree  the  country 
folk  expect  a  season  of  calm ;  but  if  lower 
down,  winds  and  tempests  are  sure  to  fot 
low.  When  a  jackdaw  is  seen  to  stauMi 
on  one  of  the  vanes  of  the  cathedral  tower 
at  Wells,  it  is  said  that  rain  is  sure  to  fol- 
low within  twenty-four  hours.  Wells  most 
be  a  wet  place !  In  Germany  dwellers  ia 
the  country  lack  faith  in  the  skylark^s  sMf 
as  announcing  tine  weather ;  but  when  the 
lark  and  the  cuckoo  sing  together  ihef 
know  that  summer  has  come.  The  tMm, 
buzzard,  lapwing,  starling,  and  a  number 
of  other  birds  are  said  to  foretell  weather 
changes ;  we  have  noticed  that  in  nearly 
all  the  species  named  the  various  cries 
and  calls  are  closely  connected  with  the 
bird's  food  supply. 


John  Gibson  Lockhart.  — In  a  late  num- 
ber of  Scribner^s  Magazine  is  an  article  by  Mr. 
R.  L.  Stevenson  on  *' Gentlemen,**  in  which 
occurs  the  following  passage:  **  Napoleon, 
Byron,  Lockhart,  these  were  surely  cads,  and 
the  two  firbt  cads  of  a  rare  water.**  I  am  not 
aware  how  far  Mr.  Stevenson's  intimacy  with 
these  three  distinguished  men  gave  him  special 
opportunities  of  forming  an  estimate  of  their 
character.  The  first  two  I  myself  never  saw, 
but  I  knew  the  last  well,  if  one  may  talk  of 
knowing  well  a  person  forty  years  older  than 
oneself.  When  I  was  a  child  (about  1841) 
my  father  went  to  live  in  Sussex  Place,  Re- 
gent's Park,  exactly  opposite  to  the  house 
occupied  by  his  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Lock- 
hart. From  that  time  till  1852,  when  I  sailed 
to  join  my  regiment  in  India,  I  saw  Mr.  Lock- 
hart, when  I  was  at  home,  nearly  every  day, 
and  my  recollections  of  him  are  extremely 
vivid.  Of  his  mere  external  advantages  it  is 
perhaps  irrelevant  to  speak,  though  he  was 


one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  lus  day*  wkh  s 
remarkably  intelligent  countenance  and  fiadr 
shaped  head.  In  his  family  life,  of  wfaidi  I 
saw  much,  he  was  to  his  son,  poor  Wahflif 
and  his  daughter,  afterwards  Mrs.  Hopc^  the 
kindest  and  most  indulgent  parent. 

To  us  children  he  was  always  goi 
and  we  still  have  a  copy  of  us 
Ballads  *'  which  he  gave  us  for  the  sakeof  the 
illustrations.  In  society  his  conversatioo  mI 
manner  were  a  little  C}'nical;  bat  la  cM 
friends,  like  my  father  and  a  few  olhersi  It 
was  always  most  cordial  and*  I  night  ahMI 
say,  affectionate.  As  for  the  manaefs  (wUEk 
maketh  man),  Mr.  Lockhart  was  of  the  cM 
Scotch  school,  somewhat  French  in  to  cb» 
monious  and  formal  politeness,  bat  wtt  A 
certain  old-world  charm  which  was  very  attW^  ' 
tive.  In  a  long  and  varied  experience  I  c»  1 
not  remember  a  more  perfect  gi 
John  Gibson  Lockhart. 
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A  SONG  OF  SPRING. 


GoD*s  love  has  broken  \i  inter's  chain, 
The  earth  is  l^aradise  again. 
A  smile  of  sun,  a  kiss  of  showers 
Stars  nature's  firmament  with  flowers: 
After  this  waiting,  what  relief 
To  scent  the  spring  1  the  robin  thief 
Chirps  champion  on  the  holly  bough. 
Let's  sing  1  the  winter's  over  now. 
And  lovers  lead  beloved  ones  home. 
The  snowdrop's  come  1 

Have  you  forgotten  ?    Love,  last  year 
Our  springtime  smiled  without  a  tear  1 
That  night  when  we  went  out  and  kist 
The  roses  folded  up  in  mist ! 
That  day  you  pulled  the  branches  down 
And  made  for  me  a  leafy  crown  I 
To  you,  sweet  heart,  when  sun  had  set 
I  gave  closed  daisies,  Margaret  I 
'Tis  spring  again  1     Love's  hour  has  come. 
The  snowdrop's  homel 

Have  you  not  felt  as  yet  ?    You  will, 
That  wild  reaction,  and  the  thrill 
Of  nature's  resurrection-day. 
That  comes  as  prelude  to  our  May  I 
The  May  we've  sworn  to  love,  whose  birth 
Sends  carols  round  the  weary  earth. 
I  have  forgiven  all ;  can  you, 
Who  sent-mc  winter  thyme  and  rue, 
Forget  love's  birthday  ?    Spring  is  home. 
The  snowdrop's  come  I 

Let's  turn  the  year's  sad  leaf :  forget 
Its  tear-stained  pages,  Margaret 
The  chequered  chronicle  of  time 
That  died  in  sorrow,  born  in  rhyme. 
Love's  epitaph  I  'twas  I  alone 
Carved  on  a  monument  of  stone ; 
"  Look  round !     Eternity  means  love, 
There's  no  decay  1     In  eaves  above 
The  swallows  gather  winging  home. 

The  snowdrop's  come  I 

Clement  Scott. 
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MAY  AT  ST.  MORITZ. 

Where  marble  forms  of  ice  and  snow 
Lay  chiselled,  now  the  waters  flow, 
And  breath  and  life  so  warm  and  sweet 
Are  round  the  ancient  mountains'  feet. 
The  crocus  o'er  the  fields  will  roam, 
Until  the  golden  age  has  come 
Of  glist'ning  kingcups  shining  far 
From  the  green  earth,  as  many  a  star 
From  blue  black  sky  shall  shine  to-night 
And  quench  the  flowers'  softer  light. 
Far  up  the  hills  the  browsing  goats 
Ring  tiny  bells  with  treble  notes, 
And  climb  ami  plav,  from  rocks  they  leap 
And  climb  again  wKcre  narrow,  steep, 


And  rough  the  path  leads  on.    What  iof 
To  follow  now  the  gay  herd  boy  I 
The  long  dark  winter  nights  are  o'er, 
And  cattle  in  their  stalls  no  more 
Need  linger,  in  the  flower-strewn  grass 
They  ring  their  bells  and  lowing  pass, 
With  dark  moist  nostrils  snuffing  air 
That  fresh  and  cool  from  pastures  fair 
Brings  tidings  sweet.    The  foaming  streams 
Rush  down  anew,  and  murmur  dreams 
That  haunt  them  from  their  winter's  rest 
While  hushed  they  lay  with  sleep  opprened. 
Ah,  would  that  we  might  sometimes  taste 
This  joy  of  wakening  life  I     We  haste. 
As  goaded  on  by  hope  and  fear, 
Through  every  season  of  the  year, 
Nor  pause  enough  to  gather  strength; 
**  Our  life  is  all  too  scant  a  length," 
We  cry ;  **  no  time  to  us  is  given 
For  peaceful  thoughts,  but  onward  drivoi 
We  toil  for  pleasure  or  for  sun ; 
Nor  pause,  lest  others  shoiud  attain 
The  prize  we  seek,  and  thus  till  death 
We  strive.    Can  we  take  breath 
And  look  around  with  calmer  thought  ?  " 
Ah,  fools  1  in  winter's  rest  is  wrought 
A  needful  work.    No  life  may  cease. 
But  rather  grow  in  that  still  peace. 
And  hidden  germs  enclose  the  power 
That  later  opens  out  in  flower. 
Academy.  B.  L.  TOXXXMACBB. 


VILLANELLE. 


How  to  compose  a  viUmmeila^  whkh  is  nid  to 
**  an  elaborate  amouut  of  care  in  | 
those  who  read  only,  would  hardly 


It's  all  a  trick,  quite  easy  when  yon  knowi^ 

A  easy  as  reciting  ABC; 

You  need  not  be  an  atom  of  a  poet. 

If  you've  a  grain  of  wit,  and  want  to  show  1^ 
Writing  a  villandU — take  this  from  me- 
lt's all  a  trick,  quite  easy  when  yon  kmiv  IL 

You  start  a  pair  of  rimes,  and  then  yon  "^is 

it" 
With  rapid-running  pen  and  &nqr  free; 
You  need  not  be  an  atom  of  a  poet. 

Take  any  thought,  write  round  It  or  hdovl^ 
Above  or  near  it,  as  it  liketh  thee ; 
It's  all  a  trick,  quite  easy  when  yon 


Pursue  your  task,  till,  like  a  shmbb  yoa 

it. 
Up  to  the  standard  size  it  ought  to  be; 
You  need  not  be  an  atom  of  a  poet. 


Clear  it  of  weeds,  and  water  it,  and  hoe  i^ 
Then  watch  it  blossom  with  triomphaat^M 
It's  all  a  trick,  quite  easy  when  y«yn  knowki 
You  need  not  be  an  atom  of  a  poet. 
Academy.  WaLTEK  W.  SKKAT. 
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From  TIm  Contemporary  Review. 
THE  DISLOCATIONS  OF   INDUSTRY. 

Mr.  Giffek,  in  one  of  his  admirable 
contributions  to  the  science  of  statistics, 
has  calculated  that  wealth  in  Great  Britain 
increases  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per 
annum,  while  population  increases  only  by 
1*3  per  cent.  We  should  naturally  draw 
the  conclusion  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  country  will  soon  forget  what 
poverty  was.  When  we  test  this  conclu- 
sion, however,  by  every-day  experience, 
we  find,  as  a  matter  requiring  little  sta- 
tistical proof,  that  we  have,  every  now 
and  then,  what  are  called  depressions  of 
trade  ;  that  the  masses  are  as  far  as  ever 
from  being  assured  of  steady  work  and 
wages  ;  and  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  more  unemployed  on  the  streets  of 
our  great  cities  than  ever. 

It  in  now  over  forty  years  since  Carlyle 
wrote  his  **  Past  and  Present."  The  work 
of  genius,  indeed,  is  not  of  an  age,  but  for 
all  time;  but  surely  it  is  not  because  of 
the  genius  of  Carlyle,  but  because  of  some 
strange  mismanagement  on  our  part,  that 
the  condition  of  Eno^land  described  in  his 
first  chapter  is  substantially  the  condition 
of  England  to-day.  "  We  have  more  riches 
than  any  nation  ever  had  before.  In  the 
midst  of  plethoric  plenty  the  people  per- 
ish." 

There  is  no  need  to  exaggerate  the 
hardships  of  the  working  classes.  With- 
out being  suspected  of  the  heresy  that  the 
former  days  were  better  that  now,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  think  that  the  present  days 
should  be  immeasurably  better  than  they 
are.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  workins: 
man's  kitchen  to-day  is  more  luxurious 
than  the  banqueting  hall  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  But  if  we  compared  the  noble  of 
those  ages  with  the  noble  of  our  own,  and 
the  peasant  of  those  ages  with  the  laborer 
of  the  present,  we  should  see  that,  while 
the  one  class  has  risen  to  a  level  of  luxury 
undreamt  of  in  the  older  world,  the  other 
is  not  yet  assured  of  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

We  are  so  familiar,  however,  with  the 
phenomena  of  depression  of  trade  and 
irregular  employment,  that  we  do  not  suf- 
ficiently realize  how  strange  it  is  that  such 
things  should  be.     We  need  not  wonder 


that,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, famine  —  actual  want  of  food  — 
swept  away  the  population  that  tended  to 
outrun  its  means  of  life.  We  know  that, 
in  those  times,  though  the  population  was 
scanty,  the  return  of  land  to  labor  was 
scanty  also.  England  was  in  great  part  a 
land  of  tangled  wood,  and  marsh,  and 
moor;  with  few  roads,  and  bad;  with  an 
agriculture  little  more  advanced  than  that 
of  the  Indian  ryot  of  to-day.  But  in  our 
England,  full  to  repletion  with  wealth  of 
every  sort,  with  ships  bringing  grain  from 
every  land  till  it  is  carried  as  ballast  for 
very  abundance,  that  there  should  be 
want,  actual  starvation,  in  poor  men's 
homes,  and  that  no  man  can  very  well  say 
why,  —  this  is  a  strange  thing. 

According  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  calcula- 
tions,* ten  men  on  a  bonanza  farm  in  the 
Far  West  can  produce  enough  by  their 
labor  to  serve  bread  to  one  thousand  per- 
sons in  New  York.  If  that  calculation 
is  correct,  then  in  every  community  of  a 
thousand  people  within  reach  of  American 
grain  nine  hundred  and  ninety  are  released 
from  the  necessity  of  raising  food,  and  are 
free  to  produce  other  useful  things.  Mr. 
Atkinson  further  calculates  that  one  oper- 
ative in  a  cotton  factory  makes  sufficient 
cloth  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  people ;  in 
a  woollen  factory  enough  for  three  hun- 
dred ;  while  the  modern  cobbler,  working 
in  a  boot  and  shoe  factory,  furnishes  one 
thousand  men,  or  more  than  one  thousand 
women,  with  all  the  boots  and  shoes  they 
require  in  a  year.  In  face  of  this  enor- 
mous outpour  of  wealth,  where  a  few  men 
can  turn  out  enough  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  hundreds,  how  is  it  that  there  are 
people  in  England  starving  for  want  of 
food?  It  certainly  is  no  niggardliness  of 
nature.  It  is  no  fault  of  our  instruments 
of  production.  It  must  be  something  ter- 
ribly far  wrong  in  the  way  we  organize 
and  employ  these  great  resources. 

The  general  phenomenon  we  wish  to 
investigate,  then,  is  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  working  classes  in  view  of 
this  immense  production  of  wealth.  The 
unsatisfactoriness  consists  mainly  in  two 
things  —  that  wages  are  at  all  times  low 

*  The  DittribatioD  of  Products,  p.  76. 
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in  comparison  witli  what  we  might  expect, 
and  that  employment  is  irregular. 

There  are  two  explanations  very  com- 
monly given.  They  are  not  pressed  as 
logical  theories ;  they  are  not  exactly  an- 
swers to  the  same  question.  They  are 
rather  of  that  dangerous  class  that  de- 
scribe a  phenomenon,  and  are  taken  to 
account  for  it.  The  first  puts  the  ques- 
tion, Why  are  wages  low.^  and  answers, 
On  account  of  bad  distribution  of  wealth. 
The  second  puts  the  question,  Why  is 
employment  irregular?  and  answers.  Be- 
cause of  over-production. 

I.  Bad  distribution.  It  is  said  that  the 
present  system  of  industry  tends  to  con- 
centrate wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few, 
and  keep  the  masses  <at  a  low  level.  Ad- 
milting  Mr.  Giffen's  figuresjt  is  said  that 
all  the  increase  of  wealth  over  population 
only  goes  to  make  the  rich  richer.  Mr. 
George  will  have  it  that,  in  an  old  country, 
and  even  in  a  new,  wealth  can  only  find 
one  resting-place  —  the  pockets  of  the 
landowners.  If  his  theory  do  not  square 
with  the  facts  of  reduced  rents  and  dimin- 
ishing cultivation,  he  takes  the  easy  way 
of  ignoring  the  facts.  Mr.  Hyndman,  on 
the  other  hand,  points  to  the  long  lines  of 
surburban  villas,  and  the  new  men  every- 
where planted  on  the  old  acres,  and  gives 
a  very  definite  answer  as  to  where,  in  his 
opinion,  the  added  wealth  is  going  to. 
More  moderate  men  are  content  to  take 
Mr.  Giffen's  figures  of  Oie  great  increase 
in  incomes  between  ;^2oo  and  ;^4oo,  and  i  of  wealth  does  not  mean,  to  any  matobl 
accept  his  conclusion  that  middlemen  and  '  extent,  increase  of  this  kind  of  t^mim— f* 
retailers  are  getting  the  lion's  share.  tion.    Nor  does  it  mean  the  accumulatiot 

But  does  the  phrase  '*bad  distribution''  of  hoards  and  stores.  It  means,  for  the 
explain  anything  ?  At  first  sight  it  seems  most  part,  increasing  power  over  tbeso^ 
true  to  say  that,  if  the  middle  and  upper  vices  of  other  men.  The  power  of  wot 
classes  are  absorbing  the  increasing 
wealth,  it  sufticientlv  accounts  for  the 
comparative  poverty  of  the  working 
classes.  But  there  is  an  .issumption  here 
that  requires  to  be  dragged  to  the  light  of 
day —  viz.,  that  great  wealth  at  one  end  of 
tiic  scale  involves  great  want  of  it  at  the 
other.     If  wealth  comes   into  the  world, 

and  you  get  it.  I  can't  have  it.  This  is  and  pays  wages?  It  is  rather 
charmingly  simple,  but  it  assumes  that,  in  that,  in  this  matter  of  making  work, 
industry,  what  one  gains  another  loses,  i  mon  .sense  has  been  wiser  than  thepolitt* 
The  assumption  is  so  common,  and  so  seri- !  cal  economy  of  the  old  schooL  Ptoliticrf 
o  IS,  that  it  deserves  a  detailed  refutation.  '  economy  would  have  sent  the  iqiiiie  to 


What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  a 
man  is  becoming  richer?    Do  we  mean 
that  he  actually  consumes  more  upon  him* 
self  in  the  way  of  selfish  expenditure? 
Well,  apart  from  the  fact  that  a  man'i 
**  self  **  generally  includes  his  family  and 
his  friends,  and  that  expenditure  may  be 
'*  selfish,"  and  yet  not  condemnable,  it  is  a 
more  difficult  matter  to  be  entirely  selfish 
in  consumption  than  we  quite  realize.    A 
man  can  only  wear  one  suit  of  clothes  or 
drive  one  pair  of  horses  at  a  time,  and,  if 
he  go  beyond  the  statutory  four  meals  a 
day,  he  only  increases  the  possibilities  of 
indigestion.    There  are  physical  limits  to 
such  consumption.    But  even  in  this  be 
cannot  be  wholly  selfish ;  cannot  greatlj 
increase  his  consumption  without  calliiy 
in  other  men  to  share    his    abundance. 
The  making  of  his  clothes  helps  to  dothe 
the  tailor.    His  horses  are   a  source  of 
income  to  grooms,  and  stable-men,  and 
horse-dealers.    If  he   rise   from  beer  to 
champagne  he  supports  the  highly  skilled 
labor  of  the  vine-grower  instead  of  the 
unskilled  toil  of  the  hop-picker.    No  mtt 
liveth  to  himself,  and  we  cannot  even  die 
by  ourselves;  the  cost  of  a  sumptaooi 
funeral  makes  the  heart  of  the  undertaker 
glad,  and  even  the  earth  grows  greenerfor 
our  dust.    So  that,  if  we  assume  our  ridi 
man  to  spend  his  wealth  nierely  in  selfiih 
consumption,  it  does  not  necessarily  fot 
low  that  any  one  is  the  poorer  for  him. 

In  our  social  system,  however^  ii 


pence  in  my  pocket  depends  on  the 
of  sixpence  in  yours.  I  may  not  hafet 
rood  of  ground  or  a  spare  umbrella  in  aj 
possession,  but  I  have  only  to  flooriah  t 
hundred-pound  note  to  have  the  serrioei 
of  the  civilized  world  at  my  disposal  to 
the  extent  of  j£ioa  Isanyonethe 
then  that  the  rich  man  hires  his 
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London  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  to  j 
buy  his  goods  in  the  cheapest  market. 
Common  sense  has  always  condemned  that 
as  partaking  of  the  vice  of  absentee  land- 
lordism. It  has  glorified  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  as  the  typical  squire  and  the 
special  providence  of  the  district ;  buying 
from  the  village  shops  ;  getting  the  ser- 
vants from  those  bred  about  the  hall  gates  ; 
organizing  and  finding  and  making  work 
for  his  tenants  and  dependents. 

In  feudal  and  semi-feudal  times  there 
was  little  difference  between  the  life  of 
the  master  and  that  of  the  man.  Wealth 
did  not  mean  selfish  expenditure.  It 
showed  itself  in  a  more  liberal  table,  in 
wider  hospitality,  in  a  greater  personal 
retinue  ;  and  these  retainers  were  assur- 
edly not  the  poorer  that  the  added  wealth 
came  first  into  the  hand  of  one  person, 
presumably  the  wisest,  and  was  distributed 
out  by  him,  not  as  wages,  but  as  provision. 
But  to-day  the  tie  of  the  cash  payment  is 
the  strong  one.  The  modern  relation  of 
the  employer  to  his  hands,  with  whom  he 
has  no  personal  dealings,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  landlord  and  tenant,  squire  and 
villager.  The  division  of  labor  and  the 
organization  of  industry  on  a  large  scale 
have  divided  classes  so  sharply  and  en- 
tirely that  it  is  not  now  so  clear  that  one 
man's  wealth  is  not  another  man's  poverty. 
But  though  disguised,  it  is,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, as  true  as  before. 

However  unconscious  of  personal  rela- 
tions, the  rich  man  and  his  tradesmen  are 
dependent  on  each  other.  The  hall  is 
even  more  dependent  on  the  cottage  than 
the  cottage  on  the  hall ;  for  the  cottager, 
thrown  on  his  own  resources,  could  use 
his  hands,  where  his  master,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  would  be  helpless  enough. 
The  rich  man  cannot  increase  his  pleas- 
ures without  paying  the  poor  man  wages, 
and  so  giving  over  part  of  his  wealth  to 
be  spent  by  others.  In  fact,  almost  all 
expenditure  involves  a  partnership.  The 
one  partner  may  have  the  honor  of  direct- 
ing how  the  money  shall  be  spent;  the 
spending  of  it  all  is  a  thing  that  goes  be- 
yond him. 

The  hazy  idea  that  one  man^s  wealth 
involves  another  man's  poverty  still  in- 
duces a  good  deal  of  preaching  against 


culpable  luxury,  without  any  clear  idea  of 
what  the  culpableness  consists  in.  This 
unguarded  condemnation  of  luxurious  ex- 
penditure is  a  heritage  of  simpler  times 
and  of  simpler  morals.  When  the  world 
was  poor,  wealth  had  the  form  of  a  store 
of  goods.  From  this  store  a  man  was 
always  subtracting  something  for  his  sub- 
sistence; to  it  he  was  bound  to  add,  on 
the  whole,  more  than  he  withdrew.  There 
was  little  command  over  nature  ;  man  had 
to  do  the  hard  work,  with  only  his  strong 
arms  for  tools ;  and,  as  no  one  could  add 
much,  no  one  had  a  right  to  waste  much. 
Luxury  was  culpable.  But  our  wealth, 
and  our  manner  of  getting  wealth,  are  en- 
tirely changed.  The  hand  of  man  is  now 
known  to  be  a  very  weak  tool,  although  a 
very  cunning  one;  so  we  hand  over  the 
artistic  work  of  the  world  to  be  done  by 
it,  but  the  hard  work  we  get  done  for  us 
by  the  forces  of  nature  we  have  pressed 
into  our  service. 

The  joint  factors  in  wealth  production 
are  still,  as  always,  human  labor  and  nat- 
ural powers.  But,  as  time  goes  on,  man 
does  more  of  the  directing,  nature  more 
of  the  working.  We  cannot  toughen  our 
muscles  beyond  those  of  the  Greek  ath- 
lete, but  we  can  get  the  Nasmyth  hammer 
to  do  the  work  of  a  hundred  athletes. 
Parallel  to  this  is  a  change  in  the  position 
of  various  kinds  of  producing.  We  do 
not  multiply  our  necessaries ;  we  direct 
our  industry  to  the  supply  of  the  various 
comforts  and  luxuries  that  are  the  condi- 
tions of  refined  life.  Food-growing,  which 
in  earlier  times  was  the  most  important 
and  most  honorable  of  callings,  has  passed 
into  the  background,  just  because  it  is  not 
the  material  wants  of  man  that  are  infinite, 
but  the  aesthetic.  As  we  get  richer  we  do 
not  ask  for  more  loaves,  but  more  beauty. 
It  is  by  gradual  development,  then,  that 
we  have  risen  to  the  high  level  of  comfort. 
The  increase  of  industry  has  been,  and 
must  be,  in  the  direction  of  luxury.  The 
entire  fabric  of  our  industrial  organization 
is  based  on  the  demands  of  luxury  from 
increasing  numbers. 

But  all  this  time  our  morals  —  so  far  as 
we  consult  our  morals  in  our  expenditure 
—  are  the  morals  of  a  simpler  world,  and 
we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  quit  our- 
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selves  of  the  haunting  idea  that  luxury  is  ' 
culpable.  As  before,  we  are  ready  —  in  I 
theory  —  to  respond  to  the  call,  *'Sell  all  j 
that  thou  iiast  and  give  to  the  poor."  All : 
through  Mill,  for  instance,  there  is  an  | 
undercurrent  of  disapproval  of  the  man 
who  buys  velvet,  and  of  approval  of  the 
man  who  makes  it ;  commendation  of  the 
setting  up  of  factories  and  of  cultivating 
land,  condemnation  of  the  building  of 
mansion  houses  and  of  the  laying  out  of 
parks.  Yet  a  slight  consideration  would 
show  that  there  is  some  confusion  of 
thought  here.  It  was  the  demand  of  a 
world  growing  rich  that  called  forth  the 
production  of  luxuries.  To  cease  con- 
suming these  luxuries,  or  suddenly  to  turn 
supply  into  different  channels,  would  be  a 
perilous  remedy.  If  the  rich  were  to 
clothe  themselves  in  simple  woollens,  and 
live  on  brown  bread  and  barley  beer,  the 
whole  industrial  fabric  would  come  tum- 
bling about  their  heads.  Or  if  some  mil- 
lionaire, fired  with  economical  enthusiasm, 
were  to  put  a  few  millions  more  into  the 
manufacture  of  simple  cotton  cloth,  for  the 
apparently  sufficient  reason  that  there 
were  a  good  many  bare  backs  still  in  En- 
gland, would  he  do  more  than  complicate 
our  problem.?  He  might  produce  cloth 
for  a  farthing  a  yard  cheaper,  but  it  would 
probably  be  at  the  immediate  cost  of  de- 
priving a  good  many  persons  of  the  means 
of  buying  cloth,  or  buying  anything  else. 
As  we  shall  see  later,  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  are  inseparably  bound  up  with 
those  of  the  producer,  and  to  consider 
either  as  paramount  is  one  of  the  so- 
phismes  iconomiques  which  Bastiat  did 
not  escape  from. 

Considerations  such  as  these  serve  to 
show  that  there  is  an  unwritten  chapter  in 
political  economy ;  namely,  almost  the  en- 
tire department  of  consumption  and  ex- 
penditure. But,  perhaps,  too,  they  make 
sufficiently  clear  the  present  contention, 
that  the  selllsh  expenditure  of  the  comfort- 
able classes  will  not  explain  the  poverty 
of  the  masses.*  When,  however,  we  go 
beyond  this  selfish  expenditure,  it  be- 
comes more  evident  that  bad  distribution 
is  no  explanation.  Mr.  Giffen  has  calcu- 
lated ;^2oo,ooo,ooo  as  the  annual  saving  of 
the  British  nation;  by  which  he  means,  I 
believe,  that  of  the  2^  1,200,000,000  of  in- 
come we  are  supposed  to  have,  a  sixth 


•  This  i%  of  course,  very  far  from  savini;  that  such 
cxpeudiiure  has  nothiuc  to  do  with  poverty.  It  is 
uiiil'^iibtcdly  in  the  power  of  the  rich  to  direct  their 
cxpendiiure  consciously  to  nmeiioratu  the  conditions  of 
the  pour,  while  a  pre.il  deal  of  luxury  is  actually  de- 
structive dissipation  of  wealth. 


part  is  set  aside  for  the  permanent  endo1^ 
ment  of  the  whole  community.  This 
wealth  is  partly  statical,  partly  dynamic. 
In  the  shape  of  hospitals,  galleries,  public 
parks,  churches,  colleges,  and  so  on,  the 
rich  individuals  of  the  nation  communiK 
their  wealth  ;  that  is,  instead  of  handing  it 
down  for  the  indiindual  benefit  (rf  tneir 
heirs,  they  turn  it  into  common  means  of 
benefit,  either  for  particular  classes,  or  for 
the  whole  community.  Under  the  form  of 
investments,  again,  they  build  railways, or 
ships,  or  factories,  or  organize  bodies  of 
men  to  turn  out  an  annual  supply  of  wealth 
for  the  community  that  grows  in  numben 
and  in  wants. 

So  far,  then,  as  new  wealth  takes  either 
of  these  shapes,  no  one  is  the  poorer. 
The  rich  men  who  invest  their  money  an^ 
of  course,  consciously  doing  well  by  them- 
selves for  themselves ;  but  they  could  not 
do  so  to  any  great  extent  unless  thev  were 
serving  the  convenience  and  supplyiiwthe 
wants  of  the  whole  community,  it  is  all 
the  same  whether  it  is  poor  men  or  rich 
who  invest ;  their  investments  are  so  fv 
common  property. 

In  the  cases,  then,  both  of  selfish  con- 
sumption and  of  investment,  the  bad  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  does  not  account  for 
the  phenomena  we  started  with  —  the  low 
level  of  wages  and  working-class  comfait 
The  whole  theory  is  a  misconceptioo  of 
what  rich  people  do  with  wealth ;  a  vane 
notion  that  they  eat  or  drink  it,  or  dissmte 
it,  as  Cleopatra  did  the  pearl  in  Antonj's 
draught.  The  power  of  a  man  over  greit 
wealth  is  little  more  than  the  power  of 
directing  how  other  people  may  consvme 
it. 

There  is,  then,  no  necessary  oonnectioi 
between  bad  distribution  and  the  phenom- 
ena we  are  investigating.  If  all  our  te 
tories  were  running  full  time*  and  not  1 
man  were  unemployed  in  the  oooiiti|y 
there  would  still  be  the  same  bad  distribfr 
tion  of  wealth.  Some  men  would  hm 
their  £10  a  year,  some  their  j£5«aoa 

II.  Over-production.  It  is  said  tint 
irregularitv  of  employment,  which  is  tte 
worst  harcfship  of  the  working  classes  is 
due  to  over-production.  We  have  thea  10 
investigate  the  place  and  meaning  of  over- 
production in  our  industrial  system.  Itis 
an  explanation  that  has  met  with  little  joi- 
tice  from  economists*  but  is  a  favorite  cos 
with  men  who  delight  to  call  tbemsdfCi 
'*  practical.'*  At  the  outset 
with  a  paradox  which  is 
ing. 

I.  Logically  speaking,  to  aocooot  isr 
the  poor  condition  of  the  workiiq^  ' 
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by  over-production  is  absurd  enough.  The 
phenomena  of  this  condition  are  low 
wages  and  periodical  want  of  employment, 
and  to  account  for  this  by  multiplication  of 
commodities  is  like  accounting  for  starva- 
tion by  satiety. 

2.  We  cannot  deny  that  almost  every 
particular  trade  we  know  has  over-pro- 
duced. But  if  a  general  over-production 
is  the  sum  of  particular  over-productions, 
we  seem  really  to  have  what  we  have  just 
called  a  logical  absurdity. 

We  are  compelled  to  re-examine  each 
member  of  the  paradox.  As  regards  the 
first :  a  general  over-production  would 
mean  that  every  consumer  within  reach  of 
British  goods  has  been  before  now  filled 
up  with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
peculiar  to  his  ambition.  I  say  ambition ; 
assuming,  for  the  moment,  that  each  class 
has  a  customary  level  of  comfort  to  which 
each  member  of  it  strives  to  attain.  But 
in  answer  it  must  be  said  that  few  of  us 
have  too  much  of  any  one  good  thing  be- 
yond the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life; 
certainly  each  of  us  wishes  a  little  more  ; 
while  the  working  classes,  who  form  three- 
fourths  of  the  nation,  must  be  credited 
with  a  very  poor  ambition  indeed  if  they 
are  content  with  their  present  level  of 
comfort.  It  certainly  is  not  because  the 
women  of  Lancashire  are  all  well  clad  that 
the  looms  are  standing  idle,  nor  because 
we  are  all  well  fed  that  farms  are  going 
out  of  cultivation.  But  customary  levels 
of  comfort  not  yet  attained  give  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  pro- 
duction. All  levels  of  comfort  must  rise. 
Wants  come  with  having;  no  sooner  are 
the  material  needs  supplied  than  all  the 
endless  wants  of  educcition  and  culture 
emerge ;  and,  to  supply  these,  endless 
production  is  required.  We  must  repeat, 
then,  that  general  over-production  of 
wealth  is  a  logical  absurdity. 

As  regards  the  second,  particular  over- 
production ;  we  have  to  ask  what  are  the 
proofs  of  this  over-production  ?  Are  there, 
everywhere,  accumulated  stocks  of  goods 
which  the  public  will  not  take  on  the 
makers'  hands  ?  Probably  there  are  such 
stocks,  but  the  common  answer  will  be: 
it  is  not  that  stocks  are  accumulating,  but 
that  they  are,  from  time  to  time,  moved  off 
at  a  loss.  And  here  we  begin  to  suspect 
that  the  paradox  is  the  fallacy  known  to 
logicians  as  equivocation.  In  short,  the 
word  over-production  has  been  used  in 
different  senses  in  the  two  members  of 
the  paradox.  In  the  first  case,  over-pro- 
duction would  mean  that  goods  are  pro- 
duced which  the  world  does  not  want,  and 


will  not  have.  In  the  second,  it  means 
that  goods  are  produced  which  the  world 
does  want,  but  cannot  afford  to  buy.  There 
is  at  all  times  a  level  in  prices  determined 
by  cost  of  production,  below  which  goods 
cannot  permanently  be  sold.  The  hig- 
gling of  the  market  —  the  cutting  of  one 
commodity  against  another,  and  of  the 
same  commodity  at  different  times  and 
places  —  may  hide  this  level  for  long  pe- 
riods ;  but  over  the  mass  of  commodities 
the  truth  remains,  that  you  cannot  sell  for 
19X.  what  it  cost  you  20s,  to  produce. 
What  our  merchants,  then,  mean  by  over- 
production is  that  more  goods  are  made 
than  the  consumer  wmU  take  at  a  price  to 
pay  cost  of  production.  Unlimited  pro- 
duction would  be  over-production  even  if 
the  world  were  in  rags.  In  calculating 
the  amount  of  production  that  will  be 
taken  off  his  hands,  the  maker  has  to  take 
account  of  two  things :  the  strength  of  the 
consumer's  desire  for  the  goods,  relative 
to  the  strength  of  his  desire  for  other 
goods,  and  his  ability  to  pay  the  cost  of 
production.  Over-production  takes  place 
whenever  there  is  any  miscalculation  here. 

We  arrive,  then,  at  this  conclusion: 
that  the  over-production  which  every  trade 
knows  of  is  the  result  of  a  hitch  between 
buyer  and  seller;  a  miscalculating  of  the 
proper  equation  between  supply  and  pur- 
chasing power.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
last  sentence  points  to  the  weak  point  in 
our  industrial  system,  and  that  if  we  follow 
out  its  suggestion  we  shall  arrive  at  an 
adequate  explanation  of  irregularity  of 
employment,  periodical  depression,  and  a 
low  working-class  level  of  comfort. 

Let  us  look  fairly  at  the  problem.  First 
of  all :  we  have  an  immense  accumulation 
of  wealth,  both  statical  and  dynamical ;  an 
income  of  ;^  1,200,000,000;  natural  re- 
sources of  all  sorts;  hereditary  skill 
acquired  during  two  generations;  and  a 
highly  organized  system  of  division  and 
co-operation  of  labor. 

This  is  the  background.  In  front  we 
have  these  phenomena:  an  infinite  series 
of  human  wants  still  unsatisfied;  profits 
fallen  away  to  nothing  and  wages  reduced 
to  the  point  of  necessity ;  stocks  of  goods 
lying  dead  in  the  warehouses  of  all  coun- 
tries ;  thousands  of  men  in  the  streets  un- 
able to  find  work  at  any  wage. 

Carlyle  put  the  problem  in  its  most 
direct  form.  "Here,"  he  said,  "are  the 
millions  of  bare  backs,  and  there  are  the 
millions  of  spun  shirts.  How  are  they  to 
be  brought  together  ?  "  It  seems  to  many 
an  impossible  thing,  but  that  they  can  be 
brought  together  may  be  proved  by  a  very 
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simple  jlluslration.  Suppose  you  have  in 
the  circle  of  your  pensioners  a  baker,  a 
tailor,  and  a  joiner.  Separately  they  are 
walking  (lie   streets   looking   for  employ- 


something:  viz., 


subtracting 
istence  they  get 
from  your  charily.  Unless  you  havet>eea 
keeping  your  money  in  a  stocking  at  home, 
this  charity  is  a  aimlnution  from  some- 
body's living.  But,  as  paupers  have  to 
be  fed  somehow,  either  by  the  State  or  by 
individuals  in  it,  you  are  only  doing  what 
the  world  at  large  must  do  somekow. 

Well,  tired  Ol  a  charity  which  generally 
ends  in  making  a  spiritless  dependent  out 
of  an  independent  workman,  you  con- 
tribute a  little  thought  to  the  subject ; 
and,  as  a  result,  vou  buy  some  flour  for 
the  baker,  some  cloth  for  the  tailor,  and  a 
few  ptanks  for  the  joiner,  and  you  set 
them  to  work  in  a  spare  room  of  your 
house.  You  find,  probably  to  your  sur- 
prise, that  the  baiter  bakes  enough  for 
himself  and  the  other  two,  and,  besides, 
supphes  your  household  with  bread;  that 
the  tailor  clothes  himself  and  his  fellows, 
and  does  the  mending  for  the  family; 
that  the  joiner,  after  he  has  knocked  to- 
gether a  shed  for  the  work  which  now 
shows  itself  as  co-operative,  is  doing  odd 
jobs  about  the  house.  In  this  way,  not 
only  do  vou  get  back  all  the  capital  you 
advancea,  but  you  find  that  you  are  mak- 
inira  little  income  out  of  vour  charity. 

From  this'  experience,  if  you  are  a  wise 
man,  you  will  learn  several  lessons.  For 
instance,  you  will  probably  get  rid  forever 
of  the  idea  that  "making  work"  is  un- 
economical—  unless,  indeed,  it  be  of  the 
nature  of  those  institutions,  the  treadmiH 
and  stone-breaking.  You  will  get  shaken 
in  your  so-called  Malthusian  faith,  that 
Providence  sends  people  into  the  world 
without  providing  sustenance  for  them. 
You  will  learn  that,  however  much  dis- 
guised by  competition,  all  division  of  labor 
is  only  a  co-operation  of  workers  to  sup- 
port each  other,  instead  of  a  wasteful 
providing  of  each  man  for  himself.  You 
will  master  the  economic  doctrine,  dis- 
guised by  stock  exchanges,  that  interest, 
prolits,  and  wages,  come  out  of  new 
wealth  won  from  the  environment  of  na- 
ture by  the  laborof  man.  Lastly,  you  will 
see  that,  in  terms  of  Carlyle's  problem, 
the  thing' which  is  to  bring  the  bare  backs 
and  the  spun  shirts  together  is  the  organ- 
ising power  of  human  brains. 

To  understand  the  peculiar  problem  of 
employment  of  the  present  day,  we  have 
to  remember  that  the  conditions  of  living 


and  of  wealth  are  totally  changed  btm 
what  they  were  a  century  ago.  Ai  thu 
time  it  would  have  appeared  iblBld  to 
think  that  any  one  could  Btanre  ia  Ac 
midst  of  plenty.  Mea  thea  depeniM 
simply  on  the  land,  and  so  long  a>  ma 
does  so,  and  is  content  with  this  ^b^  . 
life,  he  need  scarcely  ever  starrc  Bat 
when  steam  brought  in  sight  the  in  * 
of  possibilities  of  w( 
could  forsook  the  land.  Industry  b 
an  imphcit  contract  between  ma 
turer  and  farmer,  where  the  former  cot 
himself  oEE  from  the  old  meani  of  liTlag 
on  condition  that  the  latter  would  gnv 
enough  for  both,  and  give  hiaiurplu  uxd 
in  exchange  for  the  mana&ictures.  Bo^ 
even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  this  ccfr 
tury,  this  division  was  not  complete.  Ia- 
dustry  was  carried  on  in  the  cottage,  wEA 
the  garden  patch  or  the  family  Seld  doM 
by.  There  were  few  factories.  Thec» 
ployers  of  labor  were  travelling  ni 


be  made  up  in  the  homes  of  the  workoi. 
But  the  application,  first  of  water  povtr 
and  then  of  steam,  brought  in  the  tMOarj 
system,  and  comfdeted  the  divisim  be> 
tween  the  country  and  the  town.  Todajr, 
when  the  factory  system  has  came  to  lis 
full  development,  what  is  the  pnaitiw  <f 
the  worker  ? 

He  has  no  access  to  the  land  on  wblA 
he  might,  at  least,  support  life  aimplj  m 
his  fathers  did.  He  has  do  tocds  of  Us 
own,  or  capital  to  buy  them.  Even  if  k 
had,  he  has  no  market,  for  capitalist  in- 
duction on  a  large  scale  mako  amallin^ 
duction  unprofitable.  In  abort,  the  woik- 
man  thrown  out  of  employment  CUOM 
help  himself.  He  must  wander  the  stieeB 
till  he  finds  an  employer  who  wishes  biM, 
All  labor  in  the  present  day  walta,  not  m 
the  capitalist  —  that  is  a  Socialist  alt- 
take  —  but  on  the  intrtprtm^ur,  the  m- 
ganiser.  If  he  fail  to  interpret  the  wnk 
of  the  market,  the  market  goes  bai^  vd 
the  workman  has  to  live  on  chari^.  Ia  a 
word,  the  very  life  of  thousanda,  prrtift 
millions,  rests  upon  the  ability  of  ta^ 
ployers  to  find  a  market  for  fj^wds  V^M 
duced  in  huge  quantities  in  aatldj  "-"'" 
of  demand. 

That  is  what  I  meant  by  sayU| 
one  thing  that  can  bring  ih«  tai 
and  the  spun  shirts  togciher  is  I 
iiing  power  of  human  brains.    ' 
now  to  look  at  the  fuactioo  of  u.. 
ployer,  and  see  why  It  is  that  he  is  n 
able  to  organise  better.     For.  remeslw 
ing  the  Inanity  of  h        q 
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willingness  of  unemployed  hands,  it  is  the 
organizer  we  must  blame.*  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  world's  progress  is 
continually  outrunning  its  organizing 
power.  Production  01  anything  is  so 
great  that  a  few  manufacturers  speedily 
supply  all  the  demand  for  their  goods,  and 
then,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  articles 
to  win  their  way,  and  make  a  market, 
they  double  their  production  in  order  to 
cheapen  it  by  a  fraction  and  undersell 
their  rivals  ;  they  glut  the  market,  and  then 
throw  the  worker  on  the  street  till  things 
right  themselves.  All  the  time  the  world 
is  wanting  and  waiting  for  other  things ; 
when  one  demand  is  supplied,  if  the  same 
energy  were  turned  on  to  supply  another, 
there  would  be  no  over-production. 

The  function,  then,  of  the  wise  organ- 
izer is  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  what 
the  consumers  need,  to  have  it  ready  for 
them  at  the  time  and  place  it  is  wanted, 
and  not  to  produce  more  than  is  wanted. 
But  here  we  come  in  sight  of  the  consid- 
eration that  takes  away  from  the  blame  of 
the  organizer.  It  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
adopted  a  system  of  industry  that  makes 
exceptional  demands  on  organization  —  a 
system  so  complicated  that  we  must  have 
many  mistakes  and  failures.  We  have 
adopted  division  of  labor  as  our  great 
principle  of  industry,  and  this  division  of 
labor  has  peculiar  dangers  that  did  not 
exist  in  simpler  times.  In  those  days  the 
workman  did  the  whole  of  his  particular 
business.  No  one  now  does  the  whole  of 
anything;  each  man  does  one  little  part  of 
a  thing,  and  hands  it  on  to  the  man  of  a 
complementary  trade  to  do  another  part, 
and  so  on.  Take  such  a  small  thing  as  a 
spool  of  cotton  thread.  To-day  the  Egyp- 
tian woman  takes  a  few  pods  of  cotton, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  distafif  twists  them 
into  a  coarse  thread.  But  consider  how 
the  same  result  is  reached  in  our  organ- 
ization of  industry.  In  Carolina  the 
planters  cultivate  the  cotton  plant  on  great 
estates.  Under  a  tropical  sky,  and  amid 
malaria  which  is  death  to  white  men,  the 
negro  picks  it.  In  New  Orleans  the  mer- 
chants pack  it  and  arrange  for  sending  it 
to   Europe.     The    railway  and    shipping 

•  **  Fancy  a  farmer's  wife,  to  whom  on©  or  two  of 
her  servants  should  come  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon, 
cryinj;  that  thev  liad  got  nothing  to  do;  that  they  did 
not  know  what  to  do  next ;  and,  fancy  still  further,  the 
said  farmer's  wife  looking  hopelessly  about  her  rooms 
and  yard,  they  being  all  the  while  considerably  in  dis- 
order, not  knowin-4  where  to  set  the  spare  handmaidens 
to  work,  and  at  Inst  complaining  bitterly  that  she  had 
been  obliged  to  give  them  their  dinner  for  nothing. 
That  s  the  type  of  the  kind  of  political  economy  we 
practise  too  often  in  England."  (Ruskin's  Pohtical 
Economy  of  Art.) 


industries  carry  it  to  Liverpool.  Arrived 
there,  one  trade  receives  it,  stores,  and 
sells  it  Then  the  cotton-spinners  take 
it,  and  thousands  of  operatives  are  em- 
ployed in  doing  nothing  else  than  watch- 
ing the  machines  that  take  the  dirty 
cotton,  tear  it  and  tease  it  and  clean  it, 
carding  it  with  iron  teeth,  combing  it  with 
steel  combs,  drawing  it  out  finer  and  finer 
in  successive  frames,  till  the  self-acting 
mule  turns  it  out  as  the  gossamer-like 
yarn.  In  this  cotton-spinning  there  are 
some  ten  different  trades  carried  on  under 
one  roof,  and  men's  and  women's  lives  are 
spent  in  doing  a  small  part  of  what  is  itself 
but  a  small  part.  Then  the  yarn  is  taken 
by  the  Brookses  or  Coatses  or  Clarks; 
huge  mills  and  thousands  of  spindles  are 
kept  running  for  one  insignificant  process 
alone,  viz.,  laying  six  strands  of  yarn  to- 
gether and  twisting  them  into  a  thread, 
just  as  any  child  might  do  with  his  fingers. 
The  twisted  yarn  is  sent  to  bleachers  near 
the  towns.  All  over  the  Highlands  there 
are  little  mills,  where  the  birchwood  is 
sawn  into  lengths,  cut  into  blocks,  and 
finally,  by  a  single  turn  of  the  lathe, 
changed  into  the  small  wooden  spool. 
The  thread  and  the  spools  are  brought 
into  the  factory  again.  Here  is  one  flat 
of  workers  winding  the  hank ;  another 
changing  it  to  smaller  spools;  another 
putting  it  on  the  small  bobbin  we  all  know ; 
another  putting  on  the  labels;  another 
tving  up  into  dozen  parcels.  And  only 
then,  after  passing  through  some  dozens 
of  trades,  comes  into  our  modem  hands 
what  the  Egyptian  woman  does  all  for 
herself. 

What  is  true  of  one  trade  is  true  in 
more  or  less  degree  of  all.  The  world's 
industry  is  carried  on  as  a  vast  co-opera- 
tion or  division  of  labor.  It  is  like  an 
extremely  complicated  machine,  where 
every  separate  trade  represents  some 
wheel,  or  crank,  or  pin  connected  with 
and  necessary  to  the  working  of  the  rest. 
It  is  the  very  perfection  of  the  machine 
that  makes  it  so  easily  go  wron^.  The 
penalty  of  all  high  organization  is  high 
sensitiveness.  One  would  say,  apart  from 
metaphor,  that  the  necessary  thing  for  the 
proper  working  of  any  such  machine  would 
be,  that  there  was  one  mind  to  look  after 
it ;  to  see  that  all  the  parts  were  balanced 
and  harmonious.  That,  of  course,  is  im- 
possible in  our  larger  machine ;  but  just 
in  proportion  as  we  get  away  from  this 
one  informing  mind,  do  we  endanger  the 
smooth  working  of  industry.  Now,  the 
fact  about  our  divided  industry  is,  there 
are  scarcely  two  consecu^ve   processes 
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that  are  regulated  by  one  mind.    Theor- 

fanization  of  industry,  as  we  know  it,  is 
ept  in  work  by  the  individual  self-inter- 
ests of  many  men  workin^^,  for  the  most 
part,  without  knowledge  of  each  other. 

To  make  this  clearer:  if  over  every 
class  of  trade,  from  its  raw  material  to  its 
finished  product,  there  were  one  head  — 
if,  e,g,^  any  one  person,  or  organized  com- 
pany of  persons,  could  say  to  the  planter : 
"Next  season  the  world  will  reauire  so 
many  thousand  bales  of  cotton;  to  the 
spinner:  "Have  your  spindles  ready  to 
take  these  up  ; "  to  the  twister :  "  Be  ready 
to  take  so  much  yarn  as  it  comes  from  the 
spinner'*  —  then  the  working  of  the  vari- 
ous trades  into  each  other  would  be  easv. 
There  would  be  steady  demand  and  steady 
supply,  continuity  of  employment,  and  no 
depression.  But  the  calculation  of  the 
spmner  is  simply  this :  "  Last  year  I  sold 
so  many  pounas  weight,  and  made  so 
much  pront;  with  this  profit  I  shall  put 
down  a  few  more  thousand  spindles,  and 
trust  to  selling  all  the  new  production 
somehow  —  either  from  a  new  demand,  or 
at  the  expense  of  some  one  who  cannot 
sell  so  cheap."  That  is  to  say,  each  maker 
of  each  little  part  guesses  what  the  makers 
of  the  other  little  parts  will  require,  and 
generally  guesses  wildly  enough.  The 
wonder  is,  not  that  there  is  periodical  de- 
pression, but  that  the  industrial  machine 
works  at  all.  Trades  do  work  into  one 
another  somehow,  but  at  the  cost  of  an 
enormous  deal  of  friction  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  waste.  Any  one  who  has  had 
experience,  as  the  writer  has  had,  of  car- 
rying on  two  processes  of  consecutive 
manufacture  under  one  roof  knows  the 
difficulty.  If,  e,g.^  in  one  mill  there  is 
spinning  yarn  and  twisting  the  same  into 
thread,  it  at  all  times  needs  careful  and 
individual  management  to  arrange  from 
month  to  month  that  there  is  production 
of  yarn,  just  enough  and  no  more,  to 
keep  the  twisting-frames  steadily  working. 
Even  with  the  best  management  there  is 
every  month  a  considerable  quantity  of 
capital  sunk  in  real  over-production  ;  pro- 
duction, that  is,  of  stuff  that  is  not  wanted 
at  the  time,  or  perhaps  is  not  wanted  at 
all.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
are  in  our  great  factories  some  millions  of 
pounds  of  yarn  that  are  dead  stock ;  good 
yarn,  but  not  the  right  yarn  for  the  mar- 
ket ;  numbers  too  coarse  perhaps,  or  too 
fine ;  goods  that  will  be  wrought  up  some 
time,  but  meantime  are  unsalable. 

But  this  is  a  simple  case  in  comparison 
with  the  actual  facts  of  divided  industry. 
Take  these  two  processes  from  under  the 


one  roof ;  carry  out  the  division  of  labor 
as  it  is  everywhere  being  carried  out ;  put 
the  spinning  miUs  in  Bolton  and  the  weav- 
ing ones  in  Glasgow.  Consider,  then,  the 
scores  of  spinning  factories  working  for 
the  scores  of  weaving  factories,  but  with 
no  head  over  any  two  consecutive  proc- 
esses; working  only  by  rough  guesses, 
not  to  dignify  them  by  the  name  of  calcula- 
tions. Can  we  wonder  that  factories  are 
built  to  supply  wants  that  do  not  exist ; 
that  machines  are  made  and  set  to  turn 
out  what  there  is  already  too  much  of ; 
that  one  process,  and  one  trade,  is  brought 
to  a  standstill  for  want  of  the  others  which 
ought  to  be  ready  to  take  up  the  part- 
product  and  are  not ;  that  miscalculation 
produces  too  much  here,  too  little  there  ? 

Now  if  it  were  a  finished  article  that 
was  thus  turned  out  in  too  great  abun- 
dance, that  is,  an  article  ready  for  con- 
sumption, such  goods  would  always  find  a 
buyer  at  some  price.  But  our  greatest 
inaustries  are  those  which  are  turning  out 
only  parts  of  things,  and  these  parts  are 
useless  for  any  human  want  if  not  comple- 
mented by  other  processes.  A  half-spun 
yarn,  ^..^.,  or  a  half  twisted  thread,  or  a 
oar  of  pig-iron,  what  good  are  they  to  any 
one  if  the  supplementary  processes,  nec- 
essary to  fit  them  for  human  use,  are  not 
available?  It  is  essentially  the  same  as 
if  one  man  started  a  factory  to  make  pin- 
heads,  and  found  that  there  was  no  one 
producing  the  body  of  the  pin. 

This  hitch  in  the  continuity  of  divided 
industry  may  conveniently  be  called  the 
dislocation  between  producer  and  pro- 
ducer. The  necessity  of  organized  indus- 
try is  that  each  individual,  each  trade,  even 
each  country,  should  work  smoothly  into 
every  other.  For  want  of  knowleage  of 
each  other^s  wants  they  cannot  do  so. 
Too  much  is  produced,  or  too  little,  or  the 
wrong  thing,  and  a  part  of  the  industrial 
machine  is  dislocated  —  thrown  out  of 
gear.  There  is  much  capital  sunk  in  this 
over-production,  in  putting  things  in  the 
wrong  places,  or  leaving  them  half  fin- 
ished. The  wealth  that  might  have  been 
immediately  consumed,  or  been  put  into 
the  dynamic  form  of  assisting  future  pro- 
duction, lies  unproductive;  ultimately  it 
may  be  lost  or  not;  but,  in  any  case,  it  is 
as  good  meantime  as  if  buried  from  the 
world. 

The  organization  of  our  industry,  how- 
ever, has  led  to  another  and  an  even  more 
serious  hitch  ;  what  we  might  call  the  dis- 
location between  producer  and  consumer. 
To  understand  this  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  twofold  character  of  most  men  as  at 
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the  same  time  producers  and  consumers. 
To^ay,  of  course,  few  men  produce  what 
they    consume.    We  can  conceive  of  a 
time  when  each  man  only  made,  or  dug, 
what  he  wanted  for  his  own  livine,  as  we 
can  conceive  of  a  clergyman  reading  his 
own  sermons.     But  both  are  beyond  the 
historic  horizon.     So  long,  however,  as 
agriculture  was  the  mainstay  of  the  coun- 
try, men  did  live  from  their  own  fields, 
and  only  sold  the  surplus  they  had  left 
after  their  own  consumption.    But  in  our 
capitalist  times  no  one  makes  for  himself; 
each  makes  goods  that  require  a  market ; 
and  the  larger  the  production  the  greater 
the  chance  of  miscalculating  the  consum- 
ers' wants.    This,  of  course,  is  economical 
production ;  thanks  to  it  we  are  able  to 
put  within  the  reach  of  even  poor  people 
luxuries  undreamt  of  by  the  richest  of  our 
ancestors.    But  there  is  a  very  great  dan- 
ger that  attends  this  division  of  labor.    As 
levels  of  comfort  rise,  more  and  more  men 
embark  their  fortunes  in  the  making  of 
luxuries,  and  bind  up  their  workers*  des- 
tinies with  their  making.     Capital  is  sunk 
in  their  manufacture:  workmen  skilled  in 
special  lines  are  trained  to  rely  on  this 
trade  for  their  daily  bread.    And  here  is 
the  penalty.    These  goods  are  not  neces- 
saries of  any  man's  life.    They  cannot 
themselves    support    life,    and  they   are 
things  the  community  can  quite  well  for  a 
time  do  without.    It  there  is  a  bad  har- 
vest, or  a  war,  or  any  destruction  of  cap- 
ital, or  any  of  the  many  hitches  possible 
in  our  industrial  machine,  those  who  suffer 
begin  to  economize,  and    they  first,   of 
course,  economize  on  luxuries.    The  re- 
sults we  all  know.    So  long  as  there  is 
any   profit  at  all  the  wealthier    makers 
increase  their  production  to  make  up  in 
"turn  over"  what  they   lose  in    price; 
the  weaker   go  on  short  time  or  close 
their  factories;  the  capital  sunk  in  mills 
and  machinery  lies  unproductive,  and  the 
moth   and  rust  get  their  share.    Those 
thrown  out  of  employment  go  to  swell  the 
great  army  of  the  unemployed;  they  in- 
crease the  competition  among  the  workers 
of  other  trades,  take  the  bread  out  of  their 
fellows'  mouths,  and  bring  down  the  rate 
of  wages  all  over. 

Now,  when  once  there  is  a  hitch  be- 
tween maker  and  maker,  or  maker  and 
consumer,  it  is  very  easy  to  account  for 
the  other  phenomena  of  depression  by 
simple  contagion.  If  any  considerable 
body  of  men  are  once  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment they  cease  to  buy  the  goods  they 
did  before.  Every  man  from  whom  they 
formerly  bought  is  affected,  is  less  able 


himself  to  buv ;  and  the  depression  prop* 
agates  itself  from  the  makers  of  luxuries 
to  the  producers  of  the  commonest  neces- 
saries. It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  go 
more  fully  into  this.  Every  man,  as  I  said, 
economically  has  two  sides ;  he  is  a  seller 
and  he  is  a  buyer.  He  sells  his  labor,  and 
with  the  wages  of  that  labor  he  buys  goods. 
But  his  buying  of  the  goods  depends  on 
his  selling  of  his  labor.  So  long  as  he 
can  freely  sell  there  is  little  danger  of 
more  being  produced  than  he  will  con- 
sume—  the  proof  of  which  is  that,  in  good 
times,  when  there  is  plenty  of  employment, 
there  is  no  cry  of  over-production.  But 
if  he  cannot  sell  his  labor  he  cannot  buy 
the  goods  made,  however  much  he  may 
want  and  even  require  them,  and  there 
is  over-production.  We  should  have  a 
clearer,  though  not  necessarily  a  more  cor- 
rect, view  of  it,  if  we  called  the  phenome- 
non  in  question  underconsumption ;  they 
are  two  names  for  the  same  thing.  In  any 
case,  the  necessary  action  and  reaction  of 
buying  and  selling  come  to  a  stop ;  the 
seller  and  the  buyer  prove  their  depen- 
dence on  each  other  by  suffering  with 
each  other. 

Suppose  that  we  were  all  engaged  in 
one  great  factory  —  a  factory  containing 
many  trades  under  one  roof.  In  one  part, 
suppose,  men  are  baking,  in  another  brew- 
ing, in  another  making  cloth,  and  so  on. 
What  would  be  the  condition  of  this  com- 
munity's prosperity?  It  would  be  that 
they  were  all  working,  and  all  getting 
wages  for  the  work  done,  and  with  these 
wages  were  buying  from  the  others  all  the 
things  they  maHe.  Who  are  the  buyers  of 
this  great  and  varied  production?  No 
other  than  the  sellers.  Who  are  the  sell- 
ers? No  other  than  the  buyers.  They 
sell  the  product  of  their  own  labor;  they 
buy  the  products  of  the  labor  of  others. 
There  is  no  outside  market.  If  you  can- 
not sell  you  cannot  buy ;  if  others  cannot 
buy  you  cannot  sell.  You  are  shut  up  in 
a  circle ;  you  can  only  have  steady  pro- 
duction if  you  have  steady  consumption ; 
you  can  only  have  steady  consumption  if 
men  are  kept  in  steady  production. 

But  if,  in  this  factory,  the  demands  of 
the  consuming  producers  are  such,  that 
there  are  great  classes  of  men  trained  up 
to  make  the  things  which  the  other  work- 
ers have  been  buying  readily,  and  if  the 
demand  for  these  goods  suddenly  falls  off, 
the  makers  of  them  are  thrown  out  of 
employment;  they  get  no  waores;  and 
they  in  turn  cannot  buy  the  things  they 
were  buying,  and  thus  they  cease  demand- 
ing from  those  left  in  worlc.    These  latter 
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gradually  find  themselves  without  a  mar- 
ket ;  their  labor  also  comes  to  a  standstill. 
Just,  then,  in  proportion  as  our  labor  is 
organic  is  any  distress  contagious. 

Now,  if  in  a  community  like  this  there 
is  danger  that  men  may  cease  buying  be- 
cause they  cannot  sell,  much  more  is  it 
the  case  in  our  modern  society,  where 
there  are  great  numbers  of  men  and 
greater  numbers  of  women  doing  nothing 
else  but  wastefully  consuming.  Their 
demand  is  dominated  by  fashion,  and  is 
necessarily  capricious  and  spasmodic ;  so 
much  so  that  one  would  be  inclined  to  say 
that  the  vagaries  of  each  season's  fashions 
are  enough  to  give  the  first  start  to  the 
contagion  of  depression. 

To  sum  up.  The  explanation  of  irreg- 
ularity of  employment,  and  with  it  of  the 
low  level  of  working-class  comfort,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  very  perfectness  of  our 
organized  and  divided  labor.  We  are, 
most  of  us,  spending  our  lives  in  making 
little  parts  of  things  ;  we  depend  on  others 
to  do  the  other  parts  that  are  to  supple- 
ment and  complement  our  labor.  And, 
again,  all  of  us  who  are  producers  are 
dependent  on  a  demand  that  is  annually 
becoming  more  varied  and  more  capri- 
cious. As  producers,  we  are  getting  less 
able  to  stand  alone.  As  consumers,  more 
responsibility  is  thrown  upon  us.  The 
industrial  machine  is  getting  more  organic 
and  more  sensitive.  Consequently  every 
year  it  takes  less  to  cause  a  dislocation  of 
industry ;  every  year  the  slightest  disloca- 
tion propagates  its  effects  sooner  and 
wider. 

The  outlook,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  very 
hopeful.  The  sensitiveness  of  highly  or- 
ganized industry  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be 
cured.  Our  free-trade  policy  is  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
labor  and  organization  of  industry'  to  its 
full  and  logical  extent.  By  our  adoption 
of  it  we  have  set  before  us  an  ideal  of 
industry  organized  over  the  field  of  the 
world,  involving  the  most  entire  depen- 
dence of  trades  and  countries  on  each 
other — a  form  of  industry  so  highly  or- 
ganic that  it  will  thrill  from  one  end  to 
another  at  the  slightest  dislocation. 

As  we  become  more  dependent  on  or- 
ganization, our  hope  for  the  future  must 
be  in  the  organizer.  We  may  be  sure 
that,  gradually,  the  friction  of  competition 
will  bring  more  organizing  power  to  the 
surface.  But  there  is  a  belter  hope  than 
that,  and  one  not  so  hopeless  of  realization 
as  when  Carlyle  expressed  it.  It  is  that 
a  better  conception  of  the  place  and  dig- 
nity of  industry  may  induce  the  best  men 


of  the  nation  to  become  captains  in  this 
war  against  bare  backs.  The  last  hun- 
dred years  have  been  the  experimental 
time  of  a  new  a^e.  It  was  inevitable  that 
the  Frankenstem  of  steam  should  do  many 
and  cruel  things  before  it  got  subdued  to 
be  the  slave  of  humanity.  It  was  inev- 
itable that  men  should  get  intoxicated  with 
the  possibilities  of  wealth,  and  mistake 
the  accumulation  of  it  for  life  itselL  It 
was  inevitable,  too,  that  great  command 
over  labor  should  be  assoaated  with  great 
rewards,  and  noble  work  be  done  for  no- 
ble salary.  But  in  the  evolution  of  the 
world  there  is  no  evil  but  brings  a  lamr 
good.  It  is  possible  that  this  very  m- 
ease  of  bad  distribution  may  bring  iti 
own  cure.  Are  there  not  siens  that  the 
younger  men  of  the  middle  dassesi 
brought  up  in  luxury,  are  growing  careless 
of  that  whose  want  they  nave  never  felt, 
and  may  soon  seek  nobler  Uves  in  orgv^ 
izing  and  regimenting  men  to  work  for 
themselves,  not  for  their  masters,  and  to 
find  a  life  fit  for  human  souls  in  their 
work,  rather  than  after  it?  Or  that  «e 
economists  may,  even  in  his  lifetime,  v> 
knowledge  our  debt  to  the  man  we  have 
so  much  derided,  in  accepting  his  words 
as  the  new  gospel  of  industry  r  — 

The  merchant's  function  is  to  provide  for 
the  nation.    It  is  no  more  his  function  to  get 
profit  for  himself  out  of  that  provision  than  it 
is  a  clergyman's  function  to  get  his  stipemL 
The  stipend  is  a  due  and  necessary  ad|imct, 
but  not  the  object  of  his  life,  if  he  be  a  tme 
clerg}'man,  any  more  than  his  fee  (or  honon- 
rium)  is  the  object  of  life  to  a  true  physidtt. 
Neither  is  his  fee  the  object  of  life  to  a  tiae 
merchant    All  three,  it  true  men,  have  a 
work  to  be  done  irrespective  of  fee— to  be 
done  even  at  any  cost,  or  for  quite  the  oofr 
trary  of  fee ;   the  pastor's  function  benig  to 
teach,  the  physician's  to  heal,  and  the  ma^ 
chant's  to  provide.    That  is  to  say,  he  has  to 
understand  to  their  very  root  the  qnalitleBOff 
the  thing  he  deals  in,  and  the  means  fd  d^ 
taining  and  producing  it ;  and  he  has  to  mi^f 
all  his  sagacity  and  energy  to  the  prodocSi| 
and  obtaining  'it  in  perfect  state,  and  dtttrH^ 
uting  it  at  the  cheapest  possible  price  whtn 
it  is  most  needed. 

And  because  the  production  or  obtaini^of 

any  commodity  involves  necessarily  the  ageocj 

of  many  lives  and  hands,  the  merdisnt  b^ 

comes  in  the  course  of  his  business  the  mMtv 

and  governor  of  large  masses  of  men  is  a 

more  direct,  though  less  confessed  way,  Am 

I  a  military  officer  or  pastor;  so  that  on  Ua 

'  falls,  in  great  part,  the  responsibility  for  At 

;  kind  of  life  they  lead ;  and  it  becomes  nbdi^ 

I  not  onlv  to  be  'alwa3rs  considering  how  to  p^ 

i  ducc  what  he  sells,  in  the  purest  and  ihtinf 

'  forms,  but  how  to  make  the  varions  onp^ 

ments  involved  in  the  prodnctioDi  oi 
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ference  of  it,  most  beneficial  to  the  men  em- 
ployed.* 

Wm.  Smart. 

*  Unto  This  Last,  p.  3a. 


MR.     MAX 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
MULLER'S     "SCIENCE    OF 
THOUGHT." 


It  is  with  some  misgivings  that  I  ven- 
ture to  make  a  few  observations  on  Mr. 
Max  Miiller's  last  and  most  important 
work.  The  number  of  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  discuss  seriously  the  results  of 
the  labor  of  a  lifetime  devoted  to  studies 
of  the  most  arduous  and  special  kind  must 
be  very  small,  and  it  certainly  does  not 
include  me.  His  work,  however,  though 
founded  on  the  author's  study  of  language, 
goes  far  beyond  mere  philology  and  con- 
nects it  with  so  many  subjects  of  the  most 
general  interest  that  1  wish  to  make  some 
observations  upon  it,  especially  because 
it  appears  to  have  attracted  less  general 
attention  than  its  extraordinary  interest 
seems  to  call  for. 

Mr.  Max  Miiller  considers  that  he  has 
opened  and  followed  up  to  a  great  extent 
a  track  which  will  ultimately  lead  to  the 
solution  of  all  the  fundamental  philosoph- 
ical problems  which  have  been  considered 
insoluble  for  thousands  of  years  and  have 
led  many  people  to  regard  metaphysics  as 
a  disease  of  the  mind. 

Such  an  assertion  in  the  mouth  of  an 
unknown  man  would  hardly  deserve  atten- 
tion, but  when  a  man  who,  after  most  suc- 
cessful studies  lasting  over  nearly  half  a 
century,  tells  us  that,  by  following  a  road 
on  which  he  has  travelled  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  "philosophy  would  have 
and  could  have  no  longer  any  secrets,  it 
would  cease  to  exist,"  *  it  appears,  to  say 
the  very  least,  worth  while  to  try  to  under- 
stand the  grounds  of  his  opinion. 

I  will  try  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  princi- 
pal positions  and  of  the  grounds  on  which 
they  rest,  and  will  make  a  few  remarks 
which  they  suggest.  My  attempt  to  do  so 
is  justified  by  a  passage  in  the  work  itself. 

It  is  no  easy  task  [he  observes]  to  attempt 
to  p;ivc  in  a  few  words  a  true  abstract  of  Kant*s 
philosoi)hy  ;  yet  if  we  wish  to  gain  a  clear  view 
of  the  .  .  .  movement  of  human  thought  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  short  abstracts.  .  .  . 
Whole  pages,  nay,  whole  volumes,  must  here 
be  represented  by  one  or  two  lines,  and  all 


•  The    Science 
Longmans,  1667. 


of   Thought,  by  F.   Max    Mttller. 


that  is  essential  is  that  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  salient  points  in  each  system.* 

"The  Science  of  Thought"  fills  six 
hundred  and  eighteen  pages,  and  though 
the  whole  of  it  is  logically  connected  to- 
gether, 1  think  that  the  force  and  interest 
of  the  argument  may  possibly  be  increased 
by  compression,  as  it  requires  somewhat 
careful  reading  to  follow  the  author 
through  the  mass  of  proofs  and  illustra- 
tions which  he  has  accumulated,  and  the 
collateral  though  related  subjects  into 
which  from  time  to  time  he  diverges. 

The  best  means  of  summarizing  his 
work  will  be  to  collect  into  one  view  what 
I  conceive  to  be  his  main  propositions  so 
as  to  show  their  logical  connections,  and 
then  to  examine  each  of  them  successively 
with  its  proofs.  These  propositions  seem 
to  me  to  be  as  follows :  — 

1.  Thought  is  an  operation  which  pro- 
ceeds in  every  reasonable  man.  Thought, 
cogito^  means  co-agito^  a  word  which  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  a  Sanscrit  term  which 
Mr.  Max  Miiller  says  means  "working 
within."  Also  "a  thing,"  the  most  gen- 
eral term  in  language,  means  "a  think." 
The  subject  by  which  this  operation  is 
conducted  or  in  which  it  proceeds  Mr. 
Max  Miiller  calls  "the  ego  as  personating 
the  self"  —  an  obscure  phrase  which  he 
does  not  explain,  but  which  seems  not  to 
mean  more  than  the  word  man.  The  op- 
eration he  calls  mind,  including  under  that 
word  sensation,  perception,  conception, 
and  naming,  as  well  as  various  modes  of 
combining  and  separating  the  results  of 
those  processes.f 

2.  Thought  is  identical  with  language, 
the  only  difference  between  them  being 
that  language  is,  and  that  thought  is  not, 
until  it  is  uttered  as  language,  made  audi- 
ble or  visible  by  means  of  external  signs. 
Hence  the  history  and  science  of  thought 
are  identical  with  the  history  and  science 
of  language. 

3.  There  are  four  stages  in  the  forma- 
tion of  language  which  may  be  separately 
named  and  thoup;ht  of,  but  which  are  no 
more  separable  in  fact  than  a  substance 
and  its  qualities.  These  are  sensation, 
perception,  conception,  and  naming.  An 
act  of  imagination  is  necessary  to  convert 
mere  sensation  into  perception ;  and  an 
act  of  generalization  to  convert  percep- 
tions of  the  same  sort  into  conceptions.^ 

•  P.  515. 

t  See  especially  p.  64  and  following. 

X  I  call  them  conceptions,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Max 
Miiller  does,  concepts,  because  the  word  " concept '* 
jars  on  my  ear  as  a  technical  metaphysical  expression. 
Such  a  phrase  as  **  I  have  no  conception  what  he 
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The  representation  of  the  conception  by 
a  sound  is  naming,  and  names  are  lan- 
guage. This  represents  what  may  be 
called  the  anatomy  of  language. 

4.  Though  sensation  is  an  essential  part 
of  thought  without  which  it  cannot  exist, 
yet  sensation  alone  cannot  account  for  all 
our  thoughts.  The  proper  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  whole  arrangement  of  our 
thoughts  is  by  Kant*s  theories  as  to 
space,  time,  and  the  categories.  His 
philosophy  arrives  from  a  different  point 
of  view  at  the  same  results  as  Mr.  Max 
Miiller. 

5.  Language  is  the  specific  difference 
which  distinguishes- men  from  animals, 
and  disproves  the  theory  that  men  were 
developed  out  of  animals.  Thjs  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  evolution 
rightly  understood,  though  to  some  extent 
it  is  inconsistent  with  Darwin. 

6.  The  history  of  language  shows  that 
the  languages  spoken  by  the  most  impor- 
tant nations  of  modern  Europe  may  all  be 
derived  from  about  eight  hundred  roots, 
expressing  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
conceptions  which  are  turned  into  cognate 
words  by  the  application  of  prefixes,  suf- 
fices, affixes,  etc.,  —  the  parts  of  speech 
devised  by  grammarians  and  referable  to 
and  confirmed  by  the  categories  estab- 
lished by  Kant  and  other  philosophers. 

7.  Language  is  subject  to  the  diseases 
of  mythology  and  metaphor,  the  only  cure 
for  which  is  definition.  By  this  means  it 
is  capable  of  such  improvements  as  would 
reduce  all  human  knowledge  to  the  clear- 
est and  simplest  form  possible  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case. 

These  are  the  principal  matters  com- 
prised in  Mr.  Max  Muller's  great  work. 
I  will  try  to  develop  them  somewhat  more 
fully  and  make  a  few  observations  upon 
each,  though  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  matter 
of  such  magnitude  hardly  any  one  is  en- 
titled to  speak  with  authority. 

I.  The  first  of  the  propositions  which  I 
have  stated  is  rather  assumed  than  proved 
by  Mr.  Max  Miiller,  and  indeed  it  stands 
in  no  need  of  proof,  for  it  is  little  more 
than  a  definition  of  the  word  "mind,"  and 
a  description  of  the  process  of  thinking. 

The  view  that  sensation  is  a  part  of  the 
process,  and  indeed  the  foundation  on 
which  the  whole  edifice  of  thought  is  built, 
may  to  some  persons  appear  paradoxical. 

means"  is  perfectly  natnr.1l.  "Conceit"  would  be 
Ics  objectionable  in  sound  than  concept,  but  would 
not  be  understood  ;  ni>  one  is  likely  to  confound  con- 
ception, the  act  or  prnce-ss,  with  conception,  the  result. 
Mr.  Max  Miiller  himself  use*  "sensation"  to  express 
both  the  process  and  the  result.  He  does  not  talk  of 
pleasure  or  pain  as  "sensates." 


It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fandamenlal 
truth  of  all  rational  speculation  on  these 
subjects,  and  indeed  to  mark  the  point  ol 
union  between  Mr.  Miiller  and  toe  most 
popular  and  influential  school  of  philos- 
ophy of  the  day,  that  of  John  Mill  and  his 
disciples  and  adherents.  Nothing  is  more 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Miiller  than  the  way 
in  which  he  holds  fast  by  sensation  and 
refuses  to  proceed  a  single  step  without 
its  support,  although  the  theory  that  in 
sensation  itself  there  is  a  mental  element 
is  equally  characteristic  of  him.  He  inva- 
riably insists  that  the  mind  is  not  a  meie 
looking-glass,  that  in  thought  it  is  not  a 
mere  passive  recipient  of  impressions 
from  without  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
one  ever  did  hold  these  views.  The  me^ 
aphor  about  the  looking-glass  could  be 
used  by  reasonable  persons  only  as  a  vivid 
way  of  denying  what  Mr.  Max  Muller  de* 
nies  himself,  the  possibility  of  thought 
without  sensation.  Indeed,  I  may  go  a 
step  further  —  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
one  who  has  ever  watched  children  or  no* 
ticed  a  picture  or  a  tune  can  possibly 
doubt  that  we  learn  to  see  and  to  hear  as 
we  learn  to  speak  and  to  walk.  The  con- 
ception of  mind  as  a  process  in  which 
sensation,  perception,  conception,  and 
naming  take  place  will  in  these  days  be 
denied  by  few  tQ  be  correct,  and  most 
people  will  be  ready  to  agree  that  tiie 
processes  described  are  simultaneous  and 
inseparable.  A  name  is,  no  doubt,  in  some 
cases  consciously  imposed,  such  as  the 
words  "ohm"  etc.,  used  in  reference  to 
electricity,  but  when  this  is  done  the  thing 
named  is  always  previously  known  by 
some  more  elaborate  and  less  convenient 
name.  Dog  is  a  name  as  well  as  Anus. 
Manuscript  or  book  is  a  name  as  woT  as 
the  science  of  thought. 

In  restricting  his  list  of  mental  opem- 
tions  to  perception  and  conception  Mn 
Max  Muller  is  very  moderate.  His  knovt 
edge  of  language  enables  him  to  m^ 
ceaseless  efforts  to  simplify  it  Some  of 
his  observations  on  the  extent  to  whicfa, 
according  to  his  views,  condensation 
might  be  carried  in  the  matter  of  phihh 
sophical  terms  deserve  jgratitudc  whidi 
can  hardly  be  exaggeratecC 


I  believe  it  would  really  be  tiie  _ 
benefit  to  mental  science  if  all  such  tarns  M 
impression,  sensation,  perception,  hitnttiw^ 
presentation,  representation,  conception,  ides, 
thought,  cognition,  as  well  as  sense,  flunA 
mcmor}%  intellect,  understanding,  reason,  sodl 
spirit,  could  for  a  time  be  banished  from  otf 
philosophical  dictionaries,  and  not  be 
mitted  till  they  had  undergone  a 
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purification.  ...  I  deny  that  there  are  any  to  convey  the  concept  of  five  between  people 

such  things  as  soul,  mind,  memory,  intellect,  speaking  different  languages,  possibly  between 

understanding,  and   reason,  or  that  the  con-  deaf  and  dumb  people  who  speak  no  language 

scious  monon  [why  not  man  or  men  ?]  can  be  at  all. 

said  to  be  endowed  with  them,  whether  in  the  r\     a\^       *i-      u     j   .t            j  i 

shape  of  separate  faculties  or  useful  instru-  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  language, 

ments.*  according   to  this   denaition,   would   not 

,-    J            ,    ,                  i_.     .  .      ,  apply  to  sounds,  signs,  or  gestures  which 

He  does  not   however,  object  to  the  use  i„^^ic'ated  only  particular  passive  states  of 

of  such  words  "as  the  names  of  certain  feeling  such  as  aery  of  rage,  pain, or  fear, 

modes  of  action  of  a  self-conscious  mo-  ^  g^^  *  re  of  attack  or  defence  uttered  or 

**°"'  J,  ""^  •"•'o.  employed  either  by  a  man  or  an  animal. 

2.  Tlie  second  proposition  affirms  the  j^  language  is  thus  defined,  it  is,  I  think, 

Identity   of   thought  and    language,  and  impossible  to  suggest  any  real  exception 

draws  the  interence  that  the  historv  and  ,„  ^^^at  is  adraitteJ  to  be  the  general  rule 

science  of  the  two  must  be  identical.  ,hat  thought  and  language  are  identical. 

The  assertion  and  illustration  of  this  guch  apparent  exceptions  as  that  the  deaf 
proposition  occupy  a  arge  part  of  the  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^an  thinlc  are  disposed  of  by 
book.  Mr.  Muller  carefully  examines  the  4,,^  ,^,^5  of  the  definition,  for  such  pe/- 
views  upon  this  subject  of  a  number  of  sons  think  by  means  of  significant  signs, 
philosophers  He  savs  tha,  amongst  the  though  it  can  never  be  known  in  what  way 
Ge'-mans  W  von  Humboldt,  Sche  ling,  such  a  sign  presents  itself  to  their  minds.* 
and  Hegel  held  his  view.J  but  that  of  Ln-  ^wo  afguments  only  against  Mr.  Max 
glish  writers  no  one  has  held  't  w'thout  Muller -Ind  at  bottoi  they  are  different 
qualification  except  Archbishop  Whately  foAns  of  the  same  argument  -  appear  to 
This  inquiry  is  most  interesting,  but  I  „,e  jo  have  any  considerable  weight, 
cannot  follow  it  here,  neither  can  I  enter  yy^^^^  ^^^^^  ^r^t  ^^^^^  ^ni'^^lg  . 
upon  the  st'll  niore  interesting  and  curious  fo^ra  many  acts  which  might  be  the  result 
inquiry  which  he  makes  into  the  reasons  „£  thought,  in  which  casefif  thought  and 
which  may  have  induced  these  writers  to  |a„guage  are  identical,  they  would  use 
hesitate  before  admitting  his  views.  The  lanfuaie,  which  is  admittedly  not  the 
matter  has  given  rise  to  a  great  contro-  ^^^%^  Secondly,  that  in  all  sorti  of  cases 
yersy  in  JVa/«re  and  elsewhere  as  to  the  j„  ^.^ich  men  act  rationally,  they  act  with- 
truth  of  the  assertion  itself,  a  good  deal  of  ^^t  thinking  in  words.  A  fencer,  for  in- 
which  I  have  read,  and  I  wi  1  confine  my-  ^j  ;„  ff„cing,  a  sportsman  in  aiming 
self  to  giving  the  reasons  which  lead  me  ^js  gun,  a  musician  in  playing  on  an  in- 
to agree  absolutely  with  Mr.  Max  Muller  s  s,ruSient.  Almost  every  one.  in  a  word, 
opinion,  and  to  pointing  out  one  of  the  in-  .^^o  does  an  act  requiring  address  and 
ferences  which  follow  from  the  admission  rapidity  of  execution  acts  without  any  ex- 
01  Its  truth.                                     ...  ternal  use  of  language,  though  he  certainly 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  understood  j^inks  and  acts  Is  he  woulcTact  if  he  did 

what  Mr.  Max  Muller  means  by  language.  {(,;„)£ 

He  means  by  it  significant  sounds  or  other  yf■;^^          j,  ^^  ^^-^^^^  j^^  ^^^  M^,. 

signs  made  perceptible  to  the  senses  and  ig^'s  answer  is  that  we  are  entirely  ignc 

conveying  some  conception  of  a  more  or  ^ant  of  the   minds   of  animals  and  are 

less  general  character     Language  would  ^^olly  unable  to  say  that  they  think.    All 

thus  include  words  spoken,  words  written,  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  te  not  the 

and   significant  gestures   indicating  any  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  they  use 

conception  of^a  general  character.  ^„^  significant  sounds" vocal  or  otherwise. 

"^  **>^  •  That  they  have  senses  like  our  own,  often 

Other  signs  may  take  the  place  of  words,  more  acute  and  possibly  in  some  cases 

Five  fingers  or  five  lines  are  quite  sufficient  different  in  kind,  is  proved  by  an  immense 

amount   of   evidence.     That   something 

•  p.  18.  ° 

t  A  Kuod  in*-tance  of  an  early  objection  taken  to  the  *  The  way  in  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught  to 

ext.stence  in  men  of  the^e  iiumerouH  subsidiary  beings  speak  is  as  follows:  The  teacher  puts  the  hands  of  th« 

is  to  be  found  in  an  extract  from  Kichier's  **  LfCvana,  scholar  one  on  the  teacher's  and  one  on  the  scholai's 

eiven  in   Max  Mu!<er*3  **  German  Classics."  ii.  63a;  throat,  so  as  to  feel  the  movements  of  the  muscles 

Kichtcr's  **  Kiebeiij^hriKe    Tochier  behauptete,  wenn  while  the  teacher  speaks.    The  scholar's  attention  is 

die  Seele  im  Koj>fe  wicder  Arme  und  Beine  und  einen  also  directed  to  the  motions  of  the  teacher's  lips.     The 

Kopf  h^tte.  so  nmsf-ic  in  diesem  wieder  eine  Seele  words  must  thus  represent  to  the  scholar's  mind  cer^ 

wohnen  und  diese   hatte  wieder  einen    Kopf   und  so  tain  motions  of  the  lips  as  associated  with  other  m^ 

immer  fort."     In  Jeremy  Taylor's  **  Ductor  Dubitan-  tions  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat.  ^  The  result  of  this 

tium"  the  will  and  the  conscience  are  always  conceived  sort  of  treatment  is  most  surprising.     A  person  ^80 

of  as  subordinate  human  beings  with  rights,  duties,  trained,  Ixing  told  that  her  brothers  had  been  playing 

reasons,  consciences,  and  wiljs  of  their  own.  quoits,  said.  **Ko-its?  is  that  right?    What  a  wy 

t  P.  46.  odd  word  I" 
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which  as  a  mere  cover  for  our  ignorance 
we  call  instinct  leads  them  to  do  acts 
which,  if  the  result  of  reflection,  would 
require  much  thouj;ht  and  experience  is 
equally  clear.*  But  all  this  shows  only 
our  ignorance  and  the  impossibility  of 
making  any  satisfactory  assertions  about 
animals  and  their  thoughts  or  whatever  in 
them  does  instead  of  thought. 

In  short,  the  case  of  animals  proves, 
not  that  it  is  possible  to  think  without  lan- 
guage, but  that  it  is  possible  to  act  intel- 
ligently without  language  by  means  with 
wnich  mankind  are  not  acquainted. 

As  for  those  parts  of  human  conduct 
which  are  referred  to,  many  of  them  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  a  man  must  not  stop  to 
think  if  he  wishes  to  act  properly,  but 
must  trust  to  an  acquired  habit,  as  people 
do  in  repeating  what  they  have  learnt  by 
heart,  or  when  fencing,  dancing,  or  play- 
ing on  a  musical  instrument.  There  are 
other  cases  in  which  a  man  thinks  so  rap- 
idly and  in  so  condensed  a  fashion  that 
he  is  not  aware  that  he  thinks  at  all,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  so  far  as  he  does 
think  it  is  not  in  words.  A  man  who  is 
making  a  speech,  and  decides  in  a  mo- 
ment to  avoid  a  particular  statement  or 
to  change  the  topic  on  which  he  is  dwell- 
ing, would,  I  think,  do  so  because  some 
thought,  some  unspoken  word,  forgotten 
as  soon  as  the  warning  which  it  conveyed 
had  operated,  passed  through  his  mind,  no 
matter  how  quickly  and  in  how  summary 
a  way.  He  would  read,  for  instance,  into 
the  half-uttered  *'  stop  "  or  "  don't "  a  mo- 
mentary expression  in  the  face  of  a  person 
whom  he  wished  to  persuade. 

The  decisive  test  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject, however,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  one 
which  Mr.  Max  Miiller  suggests :  let  any 
one  try  to  think  of  a  dog  without  using 
mentally  the  word  dog,  or  some  equivalent 
word,  or  to  think  the  phrase,  **  Cogito  ergo 
sum,"  without  those  words  in  one  lan- 
guage or  other,  and  he  must,  I  think,  if 
honest,  confess  that  the  attempt  is  like 
trying  to  breathe  without  air,  or  to  see  in 

*  A  wonderful  in.-.tance  of  this  is  Riven  by  Mr.  Max 
Miiller  in  the  c.ise  of  the  emperor  moth  and  the  pro- 
vision which  it  makes  when  a  grub  fur  its  protection  i«i 
1>a'^<:ii'.:  from  the  condition  of  a  chrysalis  into  that  of  a 
)iiltert]v,  bv  hpiiinin^  a  ci^e  of  a  very  peculiar  construc- 
tion. Mow  could  a  creature  which  became  an  orphan 
as  an  e^i{:  and  which  never  had  anv  friends,  know  that 
it  was  to  be  a  chry-^a-'^  an<l  was  afterwards  to  become  a 
buttertly  ?  How  couid  it  tei'  what  facilities  a  butterMy 
would  require  tor  UL'ttlii;::  rut  of  the  caM  spun  bv  the 
prub  for  the  i  hrvAi;;^  or  how  bristles  of  three  different 
dc^r-.-es  of  -iitLii'.'.s  and  ]M);iitin:4  in  different  directions 
wojld  itTnrd  thw-.,?  i.ic'.i'ac»?  vl*P  >3-i4)  It  !s  a*  if  a 
new-born  b.ihy  was  able  to  make  a  shroud  suitable  for 
its  easy  re&urrcctiuti. 


the  dark.  It  is  prohibitiog  yourself  from 
using  the  only  means  by  which  the  re- 
quired thin^  can  be  done. 

A  strong  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this 
view  is  to  De  found  in  one  of  the  popular 
arguments  against  it.  Thoughts,  it  is 
said,  mu.«t  in  some  cases  be  deeper  than 
words,  because  no  words  can  express  the 
thoughts  which  are  excited  by  particular 
objects.  A  beautiful  woman,  a  beautifd 
piece  of  music,  a  beautiful  view,  all  raise, 
as  the  phrase  is,  thoughts  too  deep  for 
words.  To  ask  that  the  thoughts  lo 
raised  may  be  indicated  in  some  other 
way  than  by  words  is,  no  doubt,  to  ask  ai 
impossibility;  but  if  this  is  so,  how  can 
any  one  be  sure  that  he  has  such  thoughts? 
A  thought  which  cannot  be  expressed  or 
recalled  to  the  mind,  or  be  in  any  way 
fixed  in  a  definite  shape,  is  not  a  thought 
at  all,  but  only  a  state  of  feeling;  and 
though  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  stale 
of  feeling  which  cannot  be  named,  there  is 
no  state  of  feeling  which  can  be  ade* 
quately  described.  This  is  shown  hyall 
attempts  to  do  so. 

A  lady  once  described  to  a  friend  her 
feelings  on  having  a  strong  double  tooth 
pulled  out,  by  saying  that  she  felt  as  if 
her  head  was  coming  off.  The  fricad 
asked  what  it  felt  like  to  have  your  bead 
come  off.  Pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  la 
all  their  innumerable  varieties,  are  words 
with  which  we  cannot  dispense,  but  which 
tell  us  very  little.  How  much  do  we  lean 
by  being  told  that  a  rose  smells  sweet,  or 
that  flowers  in  a  bedroom  are  often  op- 
pressive? The  noblest  piece  of  mnaic 
ever  written  conveys  no  clefinite  meaniw 
whatever,  nothing  which  can  be  cwd 
thought,  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  defr 
nite.  It  is  sometimes  said  of  a  first-fill 
player  on  the  violin  that  he  can  make  il 
speak.  The  phrase  indicates  in  its 
geration  the  impassable  limit 
language  or  thought  and  mere  aoundi  hoi^ 
ever  expressive.  Every  one  knows  wtal 
is  meant  by  the  speaking  of  a  nnriod 
instrument,  but  no  two  persons, 
what  it  said,  would  give  the  sam 
The  beginning  of  '*  The  heavens  are  tefr 
ing  'Ms  identical,  or  nearly  identic^  vith 
that  of  *'  The  Lass  of  Richmond  HiB." 
Do  the  notes  say,  *'  The  heavens  are  leB* 
ing  the  glory  of  God,**  or,  **  On  Ricfamoad 
Hill  there  lives  a  lass,  more fairthaa ifa^ 
day  morn  "  ?  The  truth  is  that  a  tbomk 
which  cannot  be  put  into  words  is  ifll 
thought  at  all ;  it  is  only  an  attea|il  ii 
think.  A  word  which  does  not  caU  up  > 
thought  is  not  a  word  but  a  mere  noisfr 
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ting  this  docrine  are  the  subject  of  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Max  Miiller's  book,  and  I 
believe  he  is  the  first  person  who  has  ever 
recognized  them,  or  set  them  forth  in  an 
intelligible  form.  In  his  examination  of 
the  views  of  different  philosophers  who 
have  treated  of  it,  and  after  quoting  Hum- 
boldt, Schelling,  and  Hegel,  he  says, 
'*  None  of  them  seems  to  have  had  a  sus- 
picion how,  if  these  words  be  true,  all  that 
we  call  philosophy  will  have  to  be  put  on 
a  new  footing."* 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  care- 
fully reads  *•  The  Science  of  Thought "  will 
be  able  to  deny  this,  though  there  are 
many  particular  parts  of  the  contents  of 
the  book  which  are  open  to  great  ques- 
tion, and  many  others  in  which  Mr.  Max 
Miiller's  assertions  can  be  tested  by  only 
an  infinitesimal  number  of  persons. 

The  principal  and  the  strongest  point  in 
his  case  seems  to  me  to  be  that,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  thought,  language  is,  at  all 
events,  a  definite,  permanent  thing,  which 
can  be  studied  and  discussed  according  to 
fixed  rules.  A  very  large  part  of  what  is 
commonly  called  philosophy  consists  of 
statements  which  it  is  impossible  to  test, 
and  which  it  is  often  impossible  to  under- 
stand at  all,  or  at  least  without  an  amount 
of  labor  probably  disproportionate  to  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  it.  Both 
of  these  defects  arise  from  the  notion  that 
indistinct  feelings  in  the  philosopher's 
own  mind  are  thoughts,  and  that  the  task 
before  him  is  that  of  devising  language 
fitted  to  express  them.  The  result  fre- 
quently is  the  invention  of  a  whole  mass 
of  new  words  and  new  names,  or  the  use 
of  old  ones  in  question-begging  senses 
which  greatly  puzzle  both  writers  and 
readers,  and  often  have  no  distinct  mean- 
ing whatever. 

If  the  identity  of  thought  and  language 
were  fully  understood,  it  would  have  a 
stronger  tendency  than  anything  else  to 
the  encouragement  of  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity in  speculation,  especially  upon 
subjects  which  have  been  under  discus- 
sion for  thousands  of  years. 

It  would  be  still  more  useful  in  marking 
the  limits  of  such  discussion.  The  whole 
tone  of  them  would  be  changed,  if  it  were 
generally  understood  that  they  are  discus- 
sions about  words,  and  that  they  can  be 
conducted  to  advantage  only  by  definitions 
of  the  fundamental  terms  contained  in 
them.  They  might  thus  in  most  cases  be 
brought  to  an  end  in  a  reasonable  time. 
Suppo^e,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  dis- 
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cussion  is  free  will.  How  much  more 
likely  it  is  that  it  will  be  brought  to  some 
conclusion  if  the  meaning  of  the  two  mon- 
osyllables **  free  "  and  "will"  be  consid- 
ered as  the  meaning  of  any  other  word 
would  be  than  if  the  disputants  assume 
without  any  such  examination  that  they 
know  what  they  respectively  admit  and 
deny,  and  appeal  on  the  one  side  to  their 
own  consciousness  by  assertions  which  no 
one  can  test,  or  to  arguments  about  statis- 
tics and  other  matters  the  relevancy  of 
which  is  continually  denied,  and  is  im- 
possible to  be  proved,  on  the  other. 

Suppose,  again,  that  the  history  of  all 
important  words  were  to  be  made  known; 
and  that  the  degree  to  which  they  origi- 
nally were,  or  in  the  course  of  time  came 
to  be,  metaphors  were  fully  understood, 
what  a  flood  of  light  would  this  throw 
upon  all  sorts  of  controversies !  Fifty  or 
perhaps  even  forty  years  ago  Coleridge 
was  a  great  name  m  English  speculation. 
In  all  Carlyle^s  writings  there  is  no  more 
striking  description  than  that  which  de- 
picts him  as  sitting  in  the  character  of  a 
giver  of  oracles  at  Highgate,  entreating 
mankind  to  prepare  themselves  for  his 
work  on  the  Logos  (which  never  was  writ- 
ten) by  grasping  the  fundamental  and  all- 
important  distinction  between  the  reason 
and  the  understanding,  which,  says  Car- 
lyle,  you  could  never  understand.  How 
much  trouble  it  would  have  saved  to  him 
and  to  others  to  learn  that  reason  and 
understanding  are  only  two  metaphors 
which  describe  mental  operations  respec- 
tively as  counting,  and  resisting  or  stand- 
ing up  against  external  facts  until  you  can 
conceive  their  relations  and  connections. 
So  that  the  distinction  is  as  important  as 
one  by  which  I  was  puzzled  as  a  boy,  the 
distinction  namely  between  the  TuUy  who 
was  so  much  admired  in  the  last  century 
and  the  Cicero  to  whom  my  admiration 
was  directed  on  similar  grounds  in  the 
present. 

This,  however,  is  a  matter  to  which  I 
shall  return  in  a  later  part  of  this  article. 

3.  Mr.  Max  Miiller^s  third  proposition 
is  that  which  gives  what  I  have  called  the 
anatomy  of  thought  and  language. 

There  are,  he  says,  four  stages  in  it : 
sensation,  perception,  conception,  naming. 
Practically  they  are  inseparable  and  simul- 
taneous. But  they  can  be  conceived  of 
and  named  separately.  I  have  already 
made  one  or  two  observations  on  this  sub- 

J'ect,  in  considering  what  I  have  remem- 
bered as  his  first  proposition.  I  may  add 
to  what  I  have  already  said,  that  the  prop- 
osition to  be  correct  must  be  confined  to 
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human  beings.  Mr.  Max  Miiller  would, 
I  think,  admit  himself  and  even  insist  that 
animals  possess  both  sensation  and  per- 
ception, which,  as  he  says,  imply  some 
power  of  generalization.  The  evidence 
to  each  man  that  animals  feci  and  perceive 
is,  if  we  except  the  evidence  given  by 
language,  precisely  the  same  as  the  evi- 
dence that  other  men  besides  himself  feel 
and  perceive.  That  perception  is  not  dis- 
tinguishable except  in  name  and  theoreti- 
cally from  conception  seems  equally  plain. 
In  perceiving  a  tree  or  any  other  natural 
object,  we  combine  into  one  an  immense 
number  of  things  which  might  be  separ- 
ately named  and  thought  of,  and  what  is 
this  but  an  early  stage  of  conception? 
The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the  per- 
ception of  a  leaf  or  a  grain  of  dust.  It 
thus  seems  impossible  to  separate,  and 
therefore  not  expedient  to  distinguish,  the 
two  processes.  The  power  of  naming 
seems  to  be  the  point  at  which  a  plain, 
recognizable  difference  between  men  and 
animals  comes  in.  For  this  reason  I 
should  prefer  for  Mr.  Max  Miiller's  per- 
cept and  concept  to  use  the  word  idea. 
It  is  noticeable  that  he  has  very  little  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  percepts  in  the  course 
of  his  book.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  to 
say  of  percepts,  as  he  calls  them,  except 
that  they  mark  an  ideal  step  in  the  history 
of  a  name. 

4.  What  I  have  stated  as  the  fourth 
proposition,  namely,  that  the  formation 
of  conceptions  is  due  not  merely  to  our 
senses  but  to  certain  conditions  stated  by 
Kant  as  those  under  which  we  think,  ap- 
pears hardly  necessary  to  the  main  course 
of  his  argument,  though  it  is  necessary  to 
what  he  says  of  Darwin,  and  though  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  satisfaction  which 
Mr.  Max  Miiller  feels  in  connecting  him- 
self so  emphatically  with  Kant  and  his 
views.  To  expect  him  to  abstain  from 
doing  so  would  be  to  show  ignorance  of 
the  almost  invincible  attractions  which 
the  discussions  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  phil- 
osophy exercise  over  all  who  have  ever 
taken  part  in  them,  and  are  specially  likely 
to  exercise  over  one  who  celebrated  Kant^ 
centenary  by  publishing  an  English  trans- 
lation of  Kant's  greatest  work  in  a  form 
as  little  difficult  to  be  understood  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  allows. 

The  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  a 
careful  study  of  Mr.  Max  M tiller's  book 
is  that,  if  he  is  right  in  his  account  of  the 
part  of  Kant's  philosophy  with  which  he 
has  to  do,  it  makes  no  dinercnce  at  all  to 
the  science  of  thought  whether  it  is  true 
or  false,  for  the  essence  of  it  is  only  this, 


that  without  sensation  thought  is  impot> 
sible,  but  that  as  soon  as  we  use  our 
senses  we  arrange  oar  thoughts  with  ref- 
erence to  time  and  space  and  also  with 
reference  to  certain  lists  or  categories  uii* 
der  one  or  more  of  which  all  our  thougfati 
about  our  sensations  may  be  arranged, 
and  that  neither  time  nor  space  nor  any 
of  these  categories  or  lists  can  be  referred 
to  experience,  because  without  them  no 
experience  would  be  possible. 

That  this  is  true  as  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  human  thought  and  sensation  no 
one  disputes  or  ever  did  or  could  dispotBi 
thou£;h  of  course  the  lists  or  categories 
maybe  differently  named  and  numoered 
Kant  recognizes  twelve,  Aristotle  ten, 
Mill  four,  and  Schopenhauer  only  one,  hot 
did  any  sane  human  being  doubt  that  ia 
all  our  thinkings  time  and  place  are  alwaji 
to  be  found  more  or  less  distinctly,  or 
that  our  thoughts,  if  they  are  not  to  be 
chaotic,  must  be  capable  of  some  danif* 
cation ;  that,  for  instance,  it  is  one  thing 
to  think  of  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
sea  (irooav)  and  another  to  think  of  its  qaal- 
ity  as  salt  or  fresh,  green,  blue,  or  tmi- 
parent  (jtoTw)? 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  sane  person 
ever  disputed  this  statement  or  any  part 
of  it,  except  the  assertion  that  as  time  and 
space  and  the  categories  are  formative  of 
experience  they  cannot  be  derived  from  it 
The  answer  to  the  question  whether  tlris 
is  so  or  not  depends  upon  the  meaniurof 
the  word  experience.  Mr.  Max  MiUier, 
like  some  other  writers,  sometimes  writes 
as  if  he  thought  that  a  fact  learnt  hf  ei- 
perience  must  be  learnt  by  degrees.  He 
argues,  for  instance,  that  as  soon  as  we 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  asaertioa 
that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a 
space  we  assent  to  it  at  once  and  are  boC 
strengthened  in  our  assent  by  any  amoMt 
of  specific  evidence  as  to  partiCHltf 
straight  lines.  It  seems  to  me  as  reaaofr 
able  to  say  that  we  do  not  leam  by  ei^ei 
Hence  that  a  particular  piece  of  paper  b 
blue  or  red  because  after  once  looki^  U 
it  carefully  we  are  as  sure  of  the  £act  as  U 
we  had  it  always  under  our  eyes.  He  ak* 
leaves  unnoticed  facts  from  which  nan 
people  infer  that  our  conceptiona  of  bott 
space  and  time  are  acquired  gradaall|;  I 
think  any  one  accustomed  to  the  ynote^ 
ings  of  children  will  agree  with  ne  fi 
saying  that  for  a  considerable  timethcfr 
movements  show  a  complete  unconsdoai 
ness  of  the  nature  of  space.  The  , 
man  born  blind  who  was  ooacbeid  If 
Cheselden  in  the  U»t  century  learned  M 
see  by  very  slow  degrees.    He  aaid  tlil 
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all  objects  seemed  to  touch  his  eyes,  as 
what  he  felt  did  his  skin."  Moreover, 
**  he  knew  not  the  shape  of  anything,  nor 
any  one  thinj;  from  another,  however  dif- 
ferent in  shape  or  magnitude."*  Many 
of  a  young  child's  proceedings  give  a  sim- 
ilar impression.  It  is  by  moving  about 
in  different  directions  that  it  learns  what 
space  means. 

To  say  that  space  is  formative  of  or  es- 
sential to  these  experiences  appears  to  me 
to  be  true  only  in  the  sense  in  which  every 
object  is  formative  of  and  essential  to  our 
experience  of  it.  Unless  the  particular 
piece  of  paper  on  which  I  am  writing  at 
this  moment  were  before  my  eyes,  I  should 
have  no  experience  at  all  of  it,  and  it  is 
essential  to  and  formative  of  such  expe- 
rience as  I  have.  Our  experience  of  space 
is  derived  from  seeing  its  contents,  and 
noticing  their  positions  in  it  and  their  dis- 
tance from  ourselves  and  each  other,  of 
which  we  are  warned  by  slight  differences 
of  color,  the  meaning  of  which  it  takes 
much  experience  and  reflection  to  learn. 

The  truth,  I  think,  is  that  the  word  "  ex- 
perience "  is  something  of  a  snare,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  use  instead  of  it, 
in  reference  to  this  matter,  "sensation" 
and  '*  inferences  from  sensation."  This 
would  show  how  narrow  and  unimportant 
are  the  differences  between  (^'g.)  Kant 
and  Mill  on  these  subjects.  Kant,  as  in- 
terpreted by  .Mr.  Max  Muller,  would  stren- 
uously contend  that  thought  and  language 
rest  ultimately  upon  sensation,  and  Mill, 
1  think,  would  have  admitted  that  men 
are  not  mere  passive  recipients  of  impres- 
sions in  sensation. 

Those  who  say  we  get  the  idea  of 
space  from  experience,  and  those  who  say 
that  space  is  a  form  of  sensuous  intuition 
"given  "  in  sensation,  both  appear  to  me 
to  mean  that  without  sensation  space 
could  not  be  known,  and  that  sensation 
makes  it  known. 

To  speak  of  anything  as  being  "given  " 
in  sensation  instead  of  being  learnt  by  ex- 
perience seems  to  me  to  be  what  Mr.  Max 
Miiller  would  call  mythology.  That  is  to 
say,  in  order  to  explain  sensation  itself 
and  to  avoid  the  admission  that  the  nature 
of  space  is  perceived  by  the  senses  as 
much  as  color,  it  resorts  to  a  fabulous 
process  of  gift,  a  conception  subsequent 
to  that  of  property  and  transfer  and  wholly 
inapplicable  to  the  origin  of  the  process 
of  perception.  1  can  perceive  no  differ- 
ence at  all  between  the  combined  action 

•  Quoted  by  Mill  on  Bailey;  review  of  Berkeley^* 
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of  light,  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  which 
makes  us  aware  of  an  orange,  and  the 
combined  action  of  light,  touch,  and  what 
has  been  called  the  muscular  sense,  which 
makes  us  aware  of  space,  nor  have  I  ever 
been  able  to  see  what  you  add  to  the  as- 
sertion that  the  geometrical  amount  of 
space  is  true  by  the  assertion  that  its 
truths  are  necessary.  A  necessary  truth 
has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  no  more 
than  a  common  truth  encumbered  with  an 
unnecessary  and  almost  unmeaning  epi- 
thet. When  it  is  said  that  food  is  neces- 
sary to  life  or  an  eye  to  sight  I  clearly 
understand  what  is  meant,  namely  that  if 
a  man  have  no  eyes  he  cannot  see,  and 
that  if  he  has  no  food  he  cannot  live.  If 
all  that  is  meant  by  a  necessary  truth  is  a 
truth  the  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary 
to  other  knowledge,  I  admit  that  the  truths 
about  space,  time,  and  the  categories  are 
necessary  truths  ;  but  this  is  not  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  used  by  Mr.  Max 
Muller.  If  I  understand  him  aright  he 
means  by  a  necessary  truth  a  truth  of 
which  the  negation  is  inconceivable.* 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  open  to  an  ob- 
jection which  may  be  thrown  into  many 
forms  and  illustrated  in  many  different 
ways,  but  which  can  be  very  shortly  stated. 
It  makes  mankind  judges  not  only  of  what 
is,  but  of  what  might  have  been,  and  thus 
appears  to  me  to  exaggerate  the  human 
powers.  If  we  ascribe  the  origin  of  space 
to  God,  how  can  we  possibly  say  what 
God  could  have  done  .^  If  we  do  not  see 
our  way  to  ascribing  it  to  anything  or 
anybody,  what  more  can  we  possibly  say 
of  it  than  that  it  is?  The  proposition 
**  Whatever  is  is  "  is  useless.  The  propo- 
sition *'  Whatever  is  (except  A,  B,  C,  and 
D)  might  have  been  something  else " 
appears  to  me  to  be  doubtful  in  the  ex- 
treme, incapable  of  being  proved,  and 
highly  objectionable  because  it  affords  to 
uncandid  persons  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
pense with  the  proof  that  common  and 
popular  opinions  are  true  by  calling  them 
"necessary  truths"  which  require  no 
proof.f 

•  •*  Dr.  Whewell's  real  position  was  that  an  a  prior i^ 
or  better  a  necessary,  truth  is  a  pro]>osition  the  nega* 
tion  of  which  is  not  only  false  but  inconceivable  '*  (p. 
585).  This  position  Mr.  Max  Miiller  appears  to  ac« 
ceot.  He  gives  a  more  elaborate  account  of  the  mat- 
ter (pp.  C97-601)  which  is  not  so  shortly  summed  up, 
but  which  appears  to  me  to  involve  Dr.  Whewell's 
principle. 

t  The  late  Professor  Gifford  denied  the  absolute 
truth  of  geometry,  with  unquestionable  sincerity,  but 
on  grounds  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain.  1  think 
he  held  that  space  had  a  definite  shape,  such  as  not 
to  admit  of  the  existence  of  ideally  straight  lines. 
Whether  he  thought  there  was  any  place  where  space 
stopped,  and  how,  if  h«  did,  h«  coDoeiTed  of  it,  I  do 
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There  is  one  more  of  Mr.  Max  Miiller's 
utterances  about  Kant  on  which  I  will  say 
a  word.  Some  expressions  in  "  The  Sc;- 
ence  of  Thought  "seem  to  show  that  in 
one  cardinal  point  Mr.  Max  Miiller  dif- 
fers from  him,  I  think  rightly.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  one  great  object  of  Kant^s 
**  Critique  "  is  to  solve  the  problem  ap- 
proached by  Locke,  Hume,  and  Berkeley, 
and,  as  he  considered,  not  solved  by  them, 
of  the  nature  of  human  knowledge,  or, 
what  was  to  him  much  the  same,  of**  rea- 
son, pure  and  simple."  With  this  solu- 
tion, Mr.  Max  Miiller  professes  himself  to 
be  perfectly  satisfied,  and  yet  he  uses  lan- 
guage which  to  me  at  least  conveys  the 
impression  that  he  differs  from  it  in  an 
essential  particular.  Kant,  he  says,  ad- 
mitted **  that  the  raw  material  of  our  sen- 
sations and  thoughts  is  given  to  us  from 
without,  not  from  within."*  He  main- 
tained in  consequence  that  our  sensations 
must  have  a  substantial  cause  which  was 
from  without,  in  the  shape  of  ** substances 
of  which  our  sensations  are  supposed  to 
tell  us  the  attributes."  In  a  word  he  held 
with  what  is  sometimes  called  "common 
sense," against  Berkeley,  and  in  order  to 
do  so  he  appealed  to  what  he  called  tran- 
scendental considerations,  that  is  to  say, 
considerations  which,  though  made  mani- 
fest by  and  in  sensation,  are  independent 
of  and  antecedent  to  it.  This  view  seems 
to  me  to  involve  the  admission  that  a 
necessary  truth  may  assert  contradictory 
nonsense,  for  to  assert  that  sensation  is 
the  foundation  of  all  thought,  and  that  our 
sensations  necessitate  us  to  believe  that 
they  are  caused  by  a  **  thing,"  of  which 
they  tell  us  absolutely  nothing,  seems  to 
me  contradictory,  while  the  expressions 
**  substance  "  and  the  like  appear  to  me 
either  to  be  nonsense,  sounds  without 
meaning,  or  at  least  to  be  the  names  of 
things  which  do  not  exist  invented  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  imagination  —  in  Mr. 
Max  Miiiler's  phrase,  if  they  are  not  non- 
sense they  are  mere  mythology. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Max  Miiller  ought  to 
agree  in  this,  for  the  following  reason.  He 
says  (p.  133)  that  Kant  was  "much  more 
successful  against  Locke  and  Hume  than 
against  Berkeley." 

This  must  be  a  delicate  way  of  saying 
that  Kant  was  successful  against  Locke 

not  pretend  to  know,  but  it  is  easy  to  imacine  a  limit 
beyond  which  there  is  no  f»bject  capable  01  being  per- 
ceived, no  li;;ht,  no  eiectricitv,  no  air.  Between  such 
a  space  and  no  space  at  ali  (for  space  is  known  to  us 
only  by  its  contents)  I  do  not  nrofess  to  distinguish, 
neither  does  Mr.  Max  Miiller,  though  on  grounds  from 
which  I  think  I  difler  (see  pp.  614,  615). 
•  P.  132. 


and  Hume  and  not  against  Berkeley,  for 
the  sort  of  contest  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged is  one  in  which  there  are  no  degrees 
in  success  and  no  medium  between  sii& 
cess  and  failure. 

Again  he  says  (p.  44S),  **  We  cannot 
enter  here  on  the  question  whether  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  substance  different 
from  its  attributes.  Language  does  not 
take  cognizance  of  these  refinements,  bat 
follows  the  *  valgus ; ' "  and  after  a  refei^ 
ence  to  Berkeley  he  proceeds :  **  Philo- 
sophically there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
this/'  etc.    This  is  a  similar  admission. 

Again,  his  remarks  on  *' fundamental 
metaphor  *'  (pp.  327,  495,  etc.)  do  not  ex- 
actly say,  but  distinctly  sugi^st,  that  as 
we  attribute  unity  to  external  objects  by 
thinking  of  them  more  or  less  as  living 
so  we  attribute  substance  to  groups  of 
sensations  —  I  will  call  them  percepts  as 
a  little  peace-o£Eering  —  merely  for  oar 
own  convenience. 

I  n  a  word,  I  suspect  Mr.  Max  MnUer 
of  being  a  Berkeleyan,  like  mjrself,  on  this 
particular  matter.*        J.  F.  STBPBBXi 


*  The  word  "substance"  eeens  to  hm  to  have  tn 
meanings:  (i)  Anything  reffarded  aa  iodepcndCBl  of 
f>ther  things  (and  as  capable  of  bcini  toochadX  M 
The  parts  of  anjrthiag  which  are  important  for  the  pm* 
nose  for  which  it  is  used  or  applied  aa  diatingaUkai 
trom  what  is  ** immaterial"  (a  moel  ezpraaaivo  woriOl 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  **  sabstanea  "  of  a  book  ar ai 
an  argument ;  so  you  might  apeak  of  a  GennaB  aoifc  la 
being  substantially  equal  ia  Talue  to  ao  Engliah  eUW 
linj!,  because  the  difference  in  amaU  anma  ia  iiniaipai 
tant,  being  a  fraction  of  a  farthing  tho  priea  of  t^k 
grains  of  silver. 


From  Too  f  ortw^hdr 
NOTES    FROM  A   PROSPEROUS   AGRICUIr 
TURAL  COUNTRY. 

In  the  depressed  state  of  agricnltme  in 
England  it  is  interesting  to  examine  the 
condition  of  a  neighboring  country  sopfr 
rior  to  our  own  neither  in  conditions  of 
climate  nor  soil,  but  where  practical  fvn' 
ing  is  the  business  of  two-thirds  of  the 
population,  and  brings  prosperity  to  the 
whole  nation.  Our  neighbors  and  Idifr 
men  the  Danes  manage  not  only  togni* 
corn  for  their  own  conaumptioOt  bat  M 
export  a  considerable  quantity  of  iL 
Their  main  exports,  however,  are  bvlleif 
eggs,  and  cattle.  At  the  last  oensuit  the 
proportion  between  the  urban  and  the 
rural  population  was,  per  thousand,  t«t 
hundred  and  thirty-four  townspeople  M 
seven  hundred  ancf  siaty-siz  rural  tnhd^ 
itants ;  whilst  the  agricultural  arei  b 
divided  in  the  following  propoitioBs: 
tlemen^s  farms,  fourteen  per  cent. ; 
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ants'  farms  —  including  both  the  larger 
and  smaller  of  the  yeoman  class  —  sev- 
enty-four per  cent.;  cottage  holdings, 
eleven  per  cent. ;  leaving  one  per  cent, 
uncultivated.  Centralization  is  less 
marked  than  with  us  ;  the  contented  and 
well-fed  rustic  generally  scorns  the  town's 
attractions,  but  if  he  be  desirous  of  bet- 
tering his  position  he  emigrates.  The 
landed  gentry,  with  exceedingly  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  keen  and  practical  farmers 
themselves,  bringing  education,  study,  and 
the  experience  of  generations  to  bear  upon 
a  question  that  interests  them  vitally, 
since,  unfike  many  English  country  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  from  their  land  that  the  large 
majority  draw  their  entire  income.  Agri- 
cultural colleges  are  numerous  and  well 
attended  ;  professors  of  agricultural  chem- 
istry and  of  the  science  of  husbandry  are 
active  as  lecturers,  busy  in  the  wide  dif- 
fusion of  their  knowledge,  with  the  happy 
results,  that  at  the  present  day,  though  the 
smaller  proprietors  may  occasionally  com- 
plain, still  the  yearly  exports  of  enormous 
quantities  of  butter,  eggs,  grain,  horses, 
and  cattle,  produce  a  fair  mean  average  of 
prosperity  throughout  the  country.  The 
Danes  indeed  seem  to  have  laudably  de- 
termined to  compete  with  the  virgin  soil 
and  boundless  acreage  of  new  countries 
like  America,  by  raising  their  own  farm- 
ing methods  to  the  highest  scientific  level. 
After  1870  the  agricultural  societies  went 
so  far  as  to  send  instructors  from  farm 
to  farm,  to  teach  the  people,  and  their  in- 
structions were  gratefully  welcomed.  A 
great  impulse  was  thus  given  to  an  export 
trade  in  butter  of  exceptional  quality, 
which  gained  a  deservedly  high  reputa- 
tion, slightly  clouded  perhaps  of  late  years. 
It  is  curious  to  learn  how  in  Germany  this 
idea  of  widespread  instruction  has  fructi- 
fied, the  intelligent  Teuton  having  even 
consecrated  three  million  marks  where- 
with to  build  him  a  palace  at  Berlin  to 
enshrine  all  the  learning  which  is  yet  fur- 
ther to  enrich  the  sons  of  the  soil.  But 
then  for  eighty-one  years  in  Germany 
technical  education  has  been  considered 
the  chief  shield  and  buckler  in  the  fierce 
fight  of  competition.  In  France  too  — 
w-here,  in  spite  of  fostering  protective 
duties,  farmers  great  and  small,  but  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  do  not  seem  at  all  con- 
tent—  a  finger  has  been  laid  with  pitiless 
accuracy  upon  the  festering  sore,  by  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  minister  of 
agriculture.  Monsieur  Barbe.  He  calls 
the  malady  **  routine  and  ignorance ;  "  de- 
clares that  the  only  remedy  is  instruction, 
and  advocates    the    universal    establish- 


ment, even  in  primary  schools,  of  a  course 
of  preliminary  stuciy  bearing  upon  the 
question,  as  preparatory  to  that  offered  in 
the  agricultural  colleges  which  he  desires 
to  see  multiplied  and  enlarged. 

The  peasantry  of  Denmark  are  divided 
into  four  distinct  classes,  namely,  the 
Gaarifmanti {pronounctd  Gorman),  or  yeo- 
man farmer,  who  either  owns  or  rents 
from  thirty  to  eighty -five  acres  (En- 
glish);* secondly,  the  Parcelist,  who 
owns  or  rents  from  eight  to  thirty  acres; 
thirdly,  the  Husmand^  or  cottager,  with 
from  one  to  eight  acres ;  and  lastly  the  In- 
siddery  who  generally  rents  his  cottage  and 
garden  plot ;  and  from  this  last  class  it  is 
that  the  laboring  men  are  principally 
drawn.  At  present  the  Gaardmaend  who 
own  their  farms  are  many,  though  twenty- 
five  years  since  nearly  all  rented  their 
holdings  from  the  Herremand^  then  pos- 
sessed of  large  estates.  The  Gaardmand's 
tenure  was  usually  for  life  and  for  that  of 
his  widow,  often  with  optional  reversion 
at  her  death  to  the  eldest  son  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  premium.  The  rent  was  fre- 
quently paid  in  kind,  with,  in  addition, 
certain  days'  labor  with  cart  and  horse ; 
whilst  with  regard  to  drainage,  building 
improvements,  etc.,  the  landlord  generally 
paid  one-half  and  the  tenant  the  other. 
From  this  primitive  form  of  payment  in 
kind  arises  the  present  so-callea  kapitel^ 
tiiXy  practically  a  sliding  scale,  regulated 
by  the  market  prices  for  grain,  stock,  etc., 
according  to  which  the  half-yearly  rent  is 
frequently  determined.  As  early  as  the 
end  of  the  last  century  an  attempt  was 
made  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a 
peasant  proprietary  —  but  not,  let  it  be 
noted,  the  creation  of  the  class  of  small 
proprietors  such  as  the  Revolution  has 
produced  in  France,  since  the  Danes  were 
too  experienced  as  agriculturists  to  enter- 
tain illusions  as  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  subdividing  the  land/i//iVf- 
finitum ;  in  fact,  a  law  has  lately  been 
passed  with  the  full  sanction  of  univer- 
sal suffrage,  whereby  the  subdivision  of 
farms  of  a  fixed  minimum  area  is  pro- 
hibited. Still  in  1786  a  cridit  fonder^ 
partially  supported  by  a  treasury  subven- 
tion, was  founded  and  empowered  to  ad- 
vance money  on  easy  terms  to  those  Gaard- 
maend who  should  wish  to  purchase  their 
holdings.  Loans  upon  mortgage  were 
granted  up  to  three-fourths  the  value  of 
the  farm,  and  the  repayment  spread  over 
a  period  of  from  forty  to  sixty  years.    At 

*  Three  tOnder  of  land  are  equal  to  four  acres  En- 
elish.  For  conTenience  all  meaauremenu  are  given 
here  in  English  acreage. 
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that  lime,  however,  the  idea  met  with  but 
slight  response,  the  yeomen  not  appearing 
to  see  any  particular  advantage  in  becom- 
ing proprietors.  But  after  the  Reform  of 
1849  Q^^v  ideas  began  to  prevail ;  and 
presently  a  political  agitation  was  set  on 
foot  to  create  the  lacking  peasant  proprie- 
tary, resulting  in  a  bill  (passed  February, 
1 801)  offering  certain  advantages  to  those 
landowners  who  within  ten  years  from 
that  date  should  sell  their  farms,  hitherto 
let.  Now,  owing  to  a  certain  somewhat 
arbitrary  land  law,  a  Danish  proprietor 
cannot  interfere  (for  the  purpose  of  exten- 
sion) with  the  settled  cadastral  plan  of  his 
estate,  inasmuch  as  he  is  forbidden  to 
throw  two  or  more  farms  into  one.  The 
bait  held  out  to  the  estate  owner  by  the 
act  of  1 861  was  that  for  every  ten  farms 
he  sold  he  should  receive  legal  sanction 
to  retain  one,  by  which  he  could,  were  he 
so  pleased,  extend  his  home  farm,  or  an- 
other. Necessarily  the  act  provided  terms 
of  compensation  for  improvements,  etc., 
and  of  notice  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  who 
in  these  cases  had  to  evacuate  their  farms. 
With  certain  exceptions  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  landlords  were  willing  to  sell, 
and  the  Gaardmsend  —  who,  during  the 
agitation  for  the  bill,  had  had  their  ears 
filled  with  the  advice  of  politicians  — 
rushed  in  to  buy;  so  that  in  three  years 
nearly  three-fourths  of  them  became  own- 
ers of  the  land  they  had  for  generations 
worked  as  tenants ;  but  in  the  fourth  year 
from  the  passing  of  the  act,  the  eagerness 
to  possess  entirely  subsided.  Of  the  Hus- 
raand  class  only  one-fourih  were  able  to 
buy  their  holdings,  and  yet,  in  addition  to 
cultivating  their  land,  they  had  invariably 
worked  at  a  village  trade — as  they  do 
still  —  thus  giving  evidence  of  the  slight 
aid  afforded  by  small  holdings  towards 
the  accumulation  of  savings.  Among  the 
land-owners  who  did  not  choose  to  sell 
was  one  within  the  direct  knowledge  of 
the  writer's  family,  a  man  with  old-fash- 
ioned ideas,  who  persistently  replied  to 
his  tenants  as  they  came,  purse  in  hand, 
asking  to  buy  their  farms,  **No,  no,  my 
friends ;  believe  me,  I  know  what  is  best 
for  you.  Were  I  to  sell  to  you  now,  ten 
years  hence  you  would  come  and  beg  me 
to  annul  the  sale."  This  far-seeing  old 
gentleman  is  now  dead,  and  his  heir  would 

fladly  dispose  of  some  of  the  property; 
at  the  veomen,  as  if  to  verify  their  late 
Jandlord's  prediction,  are  not  now  to  be 
induced  to  buy  by  any  means.  The  opin- 
ion of  many  a  yeoman  today  is,  that  upon 
the  terms  of  the  old  leases  they  were  far 
better  off  as  tenants  than  as  owners.    At 


any  rate,  the  peasantry  willingly  acknowl- 
edge now  that  there  is  some  advantage  in 
having  a  landlord  between  them  and  the 
hard  times,  to  act,  in  some  degree,  as  he 
so  often  does,  as  a  buffer  against  undue 
pressure.  The  Gaardmaend  of  a  certain 
district  in  the  island  of  Lolland  are  at  the 
present  time  offering  their  farms  for  re- 
purchase, to  their  former  landlord,  at  a 
loss  to  themselves,  so  anxious  are  they  to 
re-enter  into  their  previous  state  ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  is  now  being  re- 
converted into  a  large  estate  with  holdings 
let  on  the  old  system. 

The  Danish'  country  gentlemen  pass 
their  lives  upon  their  estates,  and  find 
their  chief  pleasure  and  occupation  in 
superintending  their  profitable  farming. 
Their  houses  generally  possess  one  strik- 
ing peculiarity ;  the  farm  buildings,  facing 
each  other  in  two  long  lines,  are  placed  in 
front,  divided  from  the  mansion  only  by  a 
lawn  and  carriage  drive,  shut  in  by  great 
gates,  thus  giving  it  in  the  distance  the 
appearance  of  having  huge  irregular  wings, 
the  whole  forming  three  sides  of  a  square. 
The  gardens  and  park  and  chief  dwelling- 
rooms,  when  this  is  the  arrangement, 
lie  upon  the  other  side  of  the  house; 
but  imbued  with  a  wholesome  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  master*s  eye,  the 
Herremand's  own  particular  den,  wherein 
he  transacts  his  business  and  receives 
his  bailiff,  etc.,  is  always  a  room  with 
windows  commanding  the  long  farmyard, 
and  beyond  a  few  poplars,  therefore,  no 
trees  or  shrubs  are  planted  to  mask  the 
view,  which  is,  however,  far  from  an  un- 
sightly one.  The  buildings  of  such  a 
home  farm,  which  comprises  upon  an 
average  some  four  or  five  hundred  acres, 
to  English  eyes  appear  immense,  and  of 
themselves  lock  up  a  great  deal  of  capi- 
tal ;  but  they  have  to  contain  storage  for 
every  kind  of  grain  and  fodder  for  the 
long  winter,  no  stacks  of  any  kind,  save 
those  of  threshed  straw,  being  made  out 
of  doors,  and  they  shelter  besides  about 
one  hundred  cows,  some  oxen,  and  sixteen 
or  eighteen  horses  (farm  and  carriage  in- 
cluded). Sheep  are  kept  principally  for 
home  consumption,  the  rich  lowlands  of 
Denmark  being  less  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  good  mutton  than  of  beef.  The 
great  threshing-barn  towering  above  all  is 
the  most  conspicuous  object,  and  plays  an 
important  part  in  rustic  festivals.  In  a 
well-planned  homestead  all  the  principal 
doors  of  these  out-houses  open  only  into 
the  enclosure,  so  that  ingress  and  egress 
are  under  easy  supervision,  and  the  whole 
presents  a  picturesque  but  most  orderly 
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scene  of  rural  life,  since  all  that  is  objec- 
tionable is  kept  in  the  background,  in 
marked  contrast  to  our  English  farm- 
yards. 

The  problem  of  liie  welfare  of  the  agri- 
cultural laborer  is  solved  in  Denmark  in 
a  manner  highly  characteristic  of  the  coun- 
try. Until  their  marriajie  the  laboring 
men  are  ted  and  lodged  upon  the  farm 
where  they  work,  and  in  one  of  the  build- 
ings just  referred  to  are  the  dormitories 
for  the  Jtar/c*  of  which  upon  such  a 
farm  there  would  be  about  twelve,  besides 
the  foreman :  there  too  is  the  roomy 
kitchen,  and  the  refectory,  where  these 
stalwart,  hungry  youths  are  fed;  and  par- 
ticularly well  fed  too,  partaking  of  no  less 
than  live  good  meals  a  day.  At  six  in  the 
morning  their  breakfast  is  served,  consist- 
ing of  huge  slices  of  bread  and  butter  — 
cut  by  a  macliine  —  with  coiTee,  and  a 
small  glass  of  snaps^  or  corn  brandy ;  on 
the  island  of  Zealand  this  early  meal  is  a 
kind  of  thick  soup  made  of  rye  bread  and 
beer,  with  which  a  salt  herring  is  eaten. 
At  noon  dinner,  which  is  soup,  or  por- 
ridge, followed  by  meat,  or  codtish,  or 
pork,  with  vegetables  and  beer;  at  4  p.m., 
bread  and  butter,  cheese,  beer,  and  more 
snaps,  and  finally,  a  supper  of  porridge 
with  milk.  Would  that  all  our  own  farm 
hands  fared  as  well !  The  foreman's  wage 
amounts  to  two  hundred  kroner,  or  ;^ii 
2J.  Cut,  per  annum,  the  ordinary  karle's  to 
£S  6s.  per  annum  ;  and  as  their  main  ex- 
pense is  their  clothes,  which  being  chiefly 
of  durable  homespun  arc  not  costly,  they 
contrive  as  a  rule  to  have  considerable 
savings  by  the  time  they  marry,  and  this 
they  seldom  do  before  the  age  of  thirty. 
Men  and  women  alike  work  in  wooden 
sabots,  and  knitted  hose,  and  only  wear 
shoes  for  festive  occasions,  or  for  church 
on  Sundays,  since,  happily  for  Denmark, 
the  simplicity,  for  which  some  of  us  vainly 
sigh,  still  exists  there,  and  undoubtedly 
adds  to  her  wealth.  The  farm  hands  are 
hired  by  the  half-year,  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem has  hitherto  worked  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  both  laborer  and  employer; 
this,  however,  is  greatly  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  exists  a  code  of  hi  ring-laws 
which  provides  an  easy  settlement  of  all 
disputes  between  master  and  man.  Every 
servant,  farm  or  domestic,  is,  under  these 
laws,  compelled  to  keep  a  book  which  is 
officially  registered,  and  wherein  are  writ- 
ten all  his  or  her  certificates  of  character, 
each  one  of  which  is  necessarily  counter- 
signed by  the   magistrate  of  the  district 

*  Farm  hands  (unmarried). 


.  wherein  the  master  or  mistress  resides. 
That  such  an  act  remains  in  lull  force  in 
a  country  where  the  legislators  are  elected 
by  manhood  suffr.\ge.  must  doubtless  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  much  practical 
common  sense  in  the  nation.  Should  the 
servant  laws  be  abolished,  the  landlords 
would  adopt  the  English  plan  of  erecting 
cottages  lor  their  laborers ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  contended  that  the  karle  would 
benetit  bv  such  a  change. 

The  Uaardmand's  homestead  is  sub- 
'  stantial,  square,  and  thatched,  the  barns, 
'  stables,  etc.,  are  joined  to  it,  forming  to- 
'  gether  a  quadrangular  farmyard,  with  the 
i  entrance  gate  facing  the  dwelling.  At 
I  the  back  is  a  garden,  usually  of  about 
i  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  devoted  to  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  hops,  with  a  few  roses 
and  gilly-Howers  near  the  house  door.  .\ 
farmer  working  from  sixty  to  eighty  acres, 
will  have  upon  his  farm  two  karles,  a  boy, 
!  and  two  girls  for  the  dairy;  all  of  whom 
are  helped  in  their  work  by  their  master 
and  his  family.  Generally  such  a  farmer 
keeps  upon  his  Lind  fifteen  or  more  cows, 
four  sheep,  four  horses,  and  two  goats,  for 
every  farmer  is  a  horse-breeder  more  or 
less.  The  poultry  is  his  wife's  care  and 
perquisite,  and  forms  a  highly  important 
item  in  her  yearly  budget.  These  farms, 
when  owned  by  the  yeoman,  are  generally 
speaking  mortgaged  for  half  their  value,  a 
fact  to  be  attributed  in  most  instances  to 
the  repeal  of  the  law  of  primogeniture. 
At  present  the  parent  is  permitted,  if  he 
pleases,  to  leave  one-third  of  his  property 
to  his  eldest  son,  a  clause  in  the  law  of 
inheritance  much  appreciated  and  in  gen- 
eral use.  As  the  valuation  for  probate  is 
extremely  low,  the  eldest  son  generally 
raises  a  loan,  wherewith  to  buy  out  his 
brothers  and  sisters  with  their  consent, 
and  the  race  being  a  practical  one,  en- 
dowed with  generous  instincts,  this  modi- 
fied form  of  par tage  ford  does  not  appear 
as  yet  to  produce  the  jealous  feuds,  or  to 
work  the  evil  it  is  known  to  do  in  other 
countries ;  though  as  indeed  the  system 
has  not  been  long  in  force,  it  is  perhaps 
rash  to  predict  that  it  may  effect  no  change 
for  the  worse  during  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury*. In  cases  where  a  loan  is  impossible 
owing  to  a  previous  mortgage,  subdivision 
steps  in,  and  in  some  instances  has  been 
repeated  until  the  minimum  area  has  been 
reached  under  the  new  law  already  referred 
to.  Necessarily  if  the  family  be  numer- 
ous, and  all  elect  to  retain  their  share  in 
the  land,  they  sink  to  the  position  of  Hus- 
mand  and  have  to  resort  to  a  trade  to  eke 
out  their  livelihood.    Should,  however,  a 
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younger  member  of  the  family  have  had 
the  good  luck  to  have  married  the  child 
of  a  wealthy  Gaardmand,  with  a  good 
dowry,  then  the  newly  married  pair  pro- 
ceed to  buy  a  small  farm  of  about  twenty- 
live  acres,  and  become  Parcelists,  keeping 
two  horses,  and  from  live  to  eight  cows. 
Class  distinctions  are  clearly  marked,  and 
rigidly  adhered  to  among  the  peasantry. 
Not  so  very  long  ago,  it  was  argued  from 
certain  political  platforms  in  the  midlands, 
that  the  farm  laborer  who  possessed 
three  acres  and  a  cow  would  no  longer 
have  the  need  to  touch  his  hat  to  the 
squire.  Judging  from  the  Danish  peas- 
antry, however,  a  race  fulljr  as  sturdy  and 
independent  as  our  own,  it  would  appear 
that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  owners 
•  of  land  does  but  augment  the  number  of 
those  who  demand  a  respectful  salutation 
from  the  laborer,  whether  he  possesses  a 
cow  or  not.  Also  as  regards  marriage,  a 
Gaardmand^s  son  marries  almost  inva- 
riably a  Gaardmand^s  daughter.  As  a 
rule,  inquiries  are  first  made  as  to  the 
portion  of  the  coveted  bride,  and  only 
when  this  is  ascertained  to  be  satisfac- 
tory is  the  union  sanctioned.  When  so 
romantic  an  incident  occurs  as  the  mar- 
riage of  a  Gaardmand^s  son  with  a  Hus- 
mand^s  daughter,  all  the  peasant  society 
of  the  district  is  put  in  a  flutter,  and  the 
match  is  considered  a  grave  mesalliance^ 
not  at  all  to  be  encouraged.  The  younger 
sons  of  Gaardmaend  who  have  neither 
the  prospect  of  a  good  inheritance,  nor 
of  a  good  match,  usually  learn  a  village 
trade,  such  as  that  of  wheelwright  or 
blacksmith  ;  those  with  a  better  education 
and  more  enlightened  may  become  village 
schoolmasters  and  village  "vets,'*  and 
sometimes,  if  they  have  a  preference  for 
horseflesh,  they  may  take  the  position  of 
coachman  at  tne  Herremand's,  though  it 
is  rare  for  the  yeoman  class  to  enter  do- 
mestic service.  Those  who  do  so,  like 
those  who  take  to  a  trade,  lose  caste  in  a 
degree,  and  may  freely  choose  their  wives 
from  the  Husmands*  daughters,  but  not 
so  the  veterinary,  or  schoolmaster,  for 
whom  such  an  act  would  be  unpardona- 
ble. 

A  yeoman's  wedding  is  an  affair  of  some 
magnitude,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the 
mode  of  life  that  prevails  amongst  them, 
may  be  not  unworthy  of  description. 
When  on  Sunday  the  parish  priest  —  clad 
in  the  long  black  Lutheran  gown,  his 
throat  encircled  by  the  broad  stiff  ruff, 
unchanged  in  form  since  the  seventeenth 
century  —  has  read  to  the  expectant  con- 
legation  the  banns  of  marriage  for  the 


first  time,  then  an  "invitation  man'*  is 
sent  out.  One  of  the  Gaardmand's  cot- 
tagers is  chosen  for  this  envied  post,  and, 
attired  in  his  best,  with  his  grandest  pipe, 
he  waits  upon  all  the  neighbors  to  present 
the  invitation,  a  set  formula,  sometimes 
in  verse,  but  which  in  any  case  he  knows 
by  heart,  and  which,  whilst  standing  in 
each  guest's  doorway,  he  ponderously  re- 
cites. Naturally  after  each  recitation  he 
is  offered  and  accepts,  as  a  matter  of  eti- 
quette, a  glass  of  snaps,  so  that  by  the 
time  'he  has  finished  his  calls  he  expe- 
riences some  difficulty  in  proceeding 
homewards  with  proper  dignity,  particu- 
larly where  the  wedding  is  on  a  large 
scale,  and  it  takes  him  two  or  three  days 
to  deliver  all  the  invitations.  All  the 
Gaardmaend,  Parcelists,  and  Husmaend  of 
the  village  are  invited,  the  Insidders  alone 
are  excluded,  though  the  hands  actually 
at  work  on  the  farm  join  the  guests. 
From  the  rest  of  the  parish,  often  com- 
prising several  villages,  only  the  Gaard- 
maend  are  asked.  The  numoer  of  invita- 
tions vary  according  to  the  means  of  the 
bride's  parents,  but  there  are  seldom  less 
than  fifty  assembled,  and  often  as  many 
as  one  hundred  and  fifty,  old  and  young. 
A  day  or  two  before  the  wedding  the 
various  guests  send  their  gifts,  not  to  the 
bride,  but  to  her  parents,  consisting  gen- 
erally of  contributions  towards  the  ex- 
pected feast,  and,  beyond  participating  in 
much  revelry  and  good  cheer,  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  do  not  personally  benefit. 
One  friend  contributes,  say,  eight  pounds 
of  golden  butter,  piled  high  on  a  platter 
fringed  with  greenery;  another  a  score  or 
two  of  eggs  or  some  chickens.  A  lamb, 
joints  of  beef,  or  a  small  cask  of  fine  old 
October  brew,  follow  in  quick  succession ; 
and  in  this  way  the  parents  frequently 
receive  more  provender  than  can  be  con- 
sumed at  the  festivity,  and  their  sole  ex- 
pense consists  in  the  hiring  of  plates  and 
dishes  from  the  nearest  stores  in  the  town 
where  the  farmer  sells  his  grain  and  buys 
his  wife's  groceries  and  ribbons.  For 
months  before  the  wedding  the  bride,  with 
her  mother  and  sisters,  have  been  hard  at 
work  at  the  loom,  spinning  and  weaving 
all  the  linen  for  the  person,  as  well  as  for 
the  house;  which  store,  together  with  a 
couple  of  young  horses,  a  couple  of  cows, 
and  a  pair  of  sheep,  invariably  forms  part 
of  her  marriage  portion.  Bridal  orna- 
ments are  not  heirlooms  as  in  Norway. 
The  Danish  peasant  girl  wears  a  simple 
crown  of  myrtle  with  her  national  costume 
—  varying  with  the  district,  but  always 
charming— -and  pots  of  myrtle  are  care- 
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fully  cherished  by  girlish  hands  through 
the  long  winters  in  anticipation  of  the 
great  event.  Her  sole  heirloom  is  the 
great  oaken  dower  chest,  heavily  clamped 
and  often  finely  carved,  that  holds  her 
goodly  store  of  linen.  At  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  wedding  morning  all  the  guests 
meet  at  the  house  of  the  bride,  driving  up 
in  carts,  and  when  she  is  ready  the  long 
procession  starts  for  the  church,  headed 
bv  two  outriders,  who  are  the  *'  best  men.*' 
Next  follows  a  cart  containing  the  band, 
three  or  four  brass  instruments,  and  that 
standing  dish,  the  village  fiddler.  After 
them  comes  the  cart  containing  the  bride 
alone,  both  parents  remaining  at  home  to 

Eut  the  finishing  touches  to  the  festive 
oard  already  spread.  Behind  the  bride 
comes  the  bridegroom,  also  alone,  driven 
by  a  karle.  He  sits  in  the  middle  of  his 
vehicle  in  all  the  conscious  glory  of  a  new 
tall  hat  and  a  vast  cloak  with  many  capes, 
worn  even  in  summer-time,  much  as  the 
lord-mayor  wears  his  robe  as  lending  a 
dignity  suitable  to  the  solemnity  and  as  a 
mark  of  distinction.  Near  the  church 
children  strew  flowers,  as  well  as  near  the 
bride's  old  home,  where  there  is  also  an 
archway  draped  with  flags.  Returning 
from  church  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
sit  together,  the  band  preceding  them, 
heralding  their  approach  with  ?l  fanfare. 

The  yeoman  class  in  Denmark  object 
to  take  life  sadly,  and  every  farmhouse  of 
any  size  possesses  a  guest-chamber,  built 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  merry-makings, 
and  used  whenever  an  excuse  for  a  dance 
or  feast  can  be  invented.  Surely  a  sign 
of  long  prosperity  and  content!  Here 
there  is  placed  a  long  table  of  planks, 
supported  on  barrels,  but  covered  with 
snowy  drapery,  almost  hidden  beneath 
the  good  cheer.  The  dinner  will  consist 
of  soups,  varied  roasts,  endless  cakes, 
cheese,  and  the  delicious  r^V/J,'r^'^/,  a  sweet 
made  of  barberries  deluged  in  thick  cream. 
The  thirst  consequent  upon  this  substan- 
tial fare  is  assuaged  by  many  beverages ; 
first,  the  much-favored  snaps,  considered 
a  fine  tonic ;  old  ale,  cider,  and  mead ; 
and  finally  a  curious  drink  quaintly  called 
**old  wine,"  the  chief  merit  of  which  must 
lie  in  the  name,  since  it  is  but  a  mixture 
of  rum,  brown  sugar,  and  water.  With 
simple  piety,  when  all  are  seated,  a  hymn 
is  sung  and  a  blessing  asked,  and  then 
the  repast  bejjins  in  earnest,  lasting  for 
two  or  three  hours,  to  be  succeeded  by 
dancing,  which  is  carried  on  till  dawn. 
All  the  proceedings  are  regulated  by  the 
strictest  etiquette,  which  would  be  gravely 
infringed   if   the  bride  did  not  open  the  I 


ball  with  her  eldest  relative  present,  prob- 
ably her  grandfather,  after  which  she 
dances  in  turn  with  each  young  man  of 
distinction  amongst  the  guests  — a  Hus- 
mand's  son  need  not  dream  of  such  an 
honor  —  and  then  follows  a  pretty  custom. 
All  the  unmarried  girls  cluster  round  the 
bride,  who  is  tightly  blindfolded.  Sud- 
denly she  flings  her  myrtle  crown  high  in 
the  air,  and  the  lucky  girl  who  catches  it 
believes  that  she  will  surely  be  the  next 
one  wed.  Of  the  many  dances  that  fol- 
low, the  reel — called  rigel  —  is  a  great 
favorite,  and  is  performed  just  as  in  Scot- 
land, and  with  as  much  fervor.  Formerly 
all  the  women  wore  their  homespun 
dresses  and  quaint  caps  at  these  gather- 
ings, but  latterly,  alas!  the  young  girls 
have  discarded  these  for  lighter  dresses, 
with  flowers  in  the  hair;  and  the  national 
costumes  are  best  seen  at  church  on  Sun- 
days. At  break  of  day  the  guests  leave, 
to  return  at  two  p.m.  refreshed  and  pre- 
pared for  more  festivity,  repeating  the 
programme  the  third  day.  Precisely  the 
same  kind  of  social  gathering  takes  place 
at  funerals  and  christenings,  but  on  a  more 
reduced  scale;  a  subtle  distinction,  in 
fact,  marks  the  festivity  accompanying 
each  event.  At  a  christening  the  feasting 
lasts  one  day,  at  a  funeral  two  days,  but  at 
a  wedding  it  is  carried  on  for  three.  In 
mirthfulness  the  finale  of  a  funeral  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  marriage.  The  coffin 
stands  uncovered  in  the  guest-chamber, 
where  all  the  mourners  are  assembled.  A 
hymn  is  sung  and  the  clergyman  delivers 
an  address,  and  again  the  long  procession 
forms  for  church.  The  funeral  service 
over,  each  guest  scatters  earth  into  the 
grave,  and  then  all  drive  back  to  the 
farm,  where  feasting  and  dancing  imme- 
diately follow  and  sorrow  is  completely  a 
thing  of  the  past.  To  the  cultured  classes 
this  easy  philosophy,  that  can  bury  its 
grief  with  its  dead,  is  naturally  revolting, 
but  it  is  excused  by  the  fact  that  it  dates 
back  to  pagan  times,  sung  in  the  old  Sa- 
gas, and,  indeed,  to  the  curious  and 
learned  in  such  lore  there  are  endless  sur- 
vivals of  the  past  to  be  traced  in  the  cus- 
toms of  the  peasantry. 

Families  of  the  Husmand  and  Insidder 
class  dwell  in  cottages  that,  built  with 
cross-beams,  thatched,  and  whitewashed, 
look  very  English  though  a  trifle  bare. 
The  porch  is  missing,  and  the  visitor  feels 
inclined  to  suggest  it  as  a  needful  addi- 
tion ;  the  entrance  door  is  always  divided 
in  two,  so  that  the  lower  half  may  be  kept 
shut  against  the  deep  snowdrifts  of  win- 
ter ;  the  small,  square-paned  windows  lack 
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equally  the  flowers  and  the  diamond  lat- 
tice that  lend  so  much  picturesqueness, 
and  taken  altogether  the  average  English 
village  is  far  more  pleasing  externally. 
Creeping  plants  seldom  adorn  the  peas- 
ant's home,  even  ivy  requiring  protection 
for  three  years  or  so  after  planting.  In- 
side, however,  the  Danish  cottage,  though 
not  one  whit  more  extensive,  contrasts 
favorably  with  our  own  ;  it  possesses  more 
color,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  beautifully  clean. 
Naturally  the  cottages  vary  in  size ;  but 
among  those  inhabited  by  the  married 
agricultural  laborer,  of  Insidder,  one  of 
tour  rooms  is  large,  and  the  majority  have 
but  two  rooms  and  a  loft.  When  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  cottager's  family  reach 
the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  they  are 
confirmed;  but  should  they  have  been 
dunces,  and  so  can  neither  read  nor  write 
properly,  that  ceremony  is  perforce  post- 
poned, which  is  considered  a  sad  disgrace 
to  those  concerned.  Education  is  free  and 
compulsory  and  but  seldom  shirked,  and 
the  confirmation  is  an  important  epoch  in 
the  youthful  life  ;  once  it  is  over,  the  lads 
and  lasses  all  seek  service  at  the  Herre- 
mand's  or  Gaardmand's  if  they  can ;  but 
wherever  they  go,  they  always  manage  to 
find  employment  somewhere  altogether 
away  from  home,  a  healthy  weeding-out 
process  which  necessarily  renders  the  size 
of  the  house  of  less  importance,  and  which 
also  reduces  the  Insidder  as  a  class.  In 
the  average  cottage  of  two  rooms,  one  is 
a  kitchen  where  the  family  live  and  dine, 
and  though  it  has  but  a  stamped  earthen 
floor,  the  deal  table  is  so  well  scrubbed, 
the  copper  pans  and  crockery  so  well 
scoured,  and  the  benches,  painted  red,  are 
so  gay,  that  the  aspect  is  inviting.  The 
wood  fire  burns  upon  a  brick  hearth  raised 
a  yard  from  the  ground,  and  it  is  the  In- 
sidder's  invariable  privilege  —  not  his 
right  —  to  gather  all  his  fuel  from  the 
dead  wood  of  the  neighboring  forest ;  in 
wooded  districts,  therefore,  and  they  are 
many,  the  cottagers  all  bake  and  brew; 
elsewhere  they  find  it  cheaper  to  buy  both 
bread  and  beer.  But  it  is  not  in  the  kitchen 
that  the  goodwife  will  receive  her  guests  ; 
for  visits  of  ceremony  they  are  ushered 
into  the  bedroom,  and  this  chamber,  in  a 
family  of  any  self-respect,  is  well  fitted 
for  the  reception-room.  The  deal  floor  is 
scrubbed  with  sand  to  a  polished  white, 
the  beds,  gay  with  green  striped  cotton 
curtains,  and  a  check  coverlid  with  a  deep 
flounce,  are  scrupulously  neat,  though  they 
look  extraordinarily  short  and  very  high, 
owing  first  to  an  ingenious  habit  of  mak- 
ing all    bedsteads  telescope  fashion,  to 


save  room  during  the  day;  and  secondly 
to  the  huge  feather  beds  of  the  same  size, 
but  lighter  than  that  beneath,  which  ev- 
erywhere take  the  place  of  blankets. 
Ranged  against  the  wall  are  two  or  more 
solid  oak  dower  chests,  polished  by  the 
robust  arms  of  many  generations.  They 
contain  all  the  linen  and  other  family  treas- 
ures; the  silver-buttoned  waistcoats,  the 
gay  Sunday  costumes^  and  the  glories  of 
the  golden-crowned  cap.  In  a  corner  sol- 
emn! v  ticks  a  tall  old  eight-day  clock, 
whicn  looks  as  though  it  might  have  come 
straight  from  Sussex.  With  the  hospital- 
ity common  to  the  soil,  the  goodwife  at 
once  offers  refreshment  in  the  form  of  milk 
or  mead,  for  the  latter  old  classic  drink  has 
yet  retained  all  its  former  popularity  in 
Denmark. 

The  rent  of  such  a  cottage  as  this  varies 
from  £2,  to  £z  5^.  per  annum,  and  gener- 
ally has  a  garden  plot  attached.  Its  ten- 
ant usually  finds  work  all  the  ye.^r  round 
at  the  Herremand'sor  Gaardmand's,  either 
of  whom  may  be  his  landlord  ;  his  wages 
average  eleven  shillings  weekly,  except  in 
harvest,  when  they  are  raised,  and  when, 
in  addition,  some  of  the  universal  good 
cheer  falls  to  his  share.  Unlike  the  peas- 
ant woman  of  southern  lands  where  the 
baleful  partai*e  ford  has  had  a  century 
of  existence,  the  Insidder's  wife  does  no 
harder  work  than  that  of  planting  in  her 
garden  and  attending  to  her  house  and 
children.  If  she  be  forced  herself  to 
gather  fuel  in  the  forest,  it  is  a  sign  of 
poverty ;  usually  she  employs  some  poorer 
woman  for  that  purpose,  and  busies  her 
hands  with  some  of  the  many  domestic 
industries,  for  it  is  the  peasant's  aim  to 
buy  little  and  make  much.  The  wife, 
therefore,  knits  all  the  socks  and  stock- 
ings, prepares  the  yarn  for  the  village 
weaver  —  unless  she  has  room  for  a  hand- 
loom,  the  case  with  most  Husmxnd  — 
when  she  makes  all  the  homespun,  and 
fashions  her  own  and  her  children's 
clothes,  as  well  as  most  of  her  husband's. 
In  summertime  she  will  help  to  make  the 
new-mown  hay,  and  assist  besides  in  the 
harvesting.  She  is  always  a  notable 
housewife,  and  fowls  are  kept  invariably. 
They  help  to  pay  the  rent,  and  often  more 
besides.  Upon  the  highway  one  meets 
the  tiny  child  of  four  or  five,  fair-haired 
and  blue-eyed,  her  mother  in  miniature  as 
regards  dress,  from  the  close-fitting  cap 
and  large  apron  to  the  little  sabots  peep- 
ing out  from  under  the  long  full  petticoats. 
She  is  armed  with  a  withy,  and  is  there 
alone  to  guard  the  flock  of  poultry  search- 
ing for  a  meal  by  the  wayside,  and  which. 
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ever  living  on  terras  of  close  intimacy  with 
the  family,  are  well-conducted  birds,  easily 
amenable  to  discipline.  In  winter  they 
are  stowed  away  in  all  sorts  of  places,  in 
the  loft,  or  more  often  in  hutches  placed 
under  the  benches,  which,  painted  bright 
red  or  vivid  green,  take  the  place  of  chairs 
in  the  cottages.  It  is  chiefly  from  these 
and  from  the  Gaardmaend's  dwellings  that 
the  i)agmen  collect  the  enormous  numbers 
of  eggs  exported,  almost  every  day  in  the 
week,  from  the  various  Danish  ports  to 
London,  Hull,  and  Newcastle;  yet  the 
house  and  garden  room  is  fully  as  limited 
as  in  the  majority  of  our  own  cottages, 
and  Danish  winters,  besides,  are  longer 
and  more  severe.  How  long  is  this  source 
of  national  revenue  to  lie  with  us  compara- 
tively unheeded  and  lost?  Will  none 
awaken  our  farmers  and  laborers  to  the 
wealth  they  persistently  neglect }  Why 
should  not  fowls'  eggs  be  as  profitable 
to  them  as  to  the  Danes  ?  and  why  should 
not  an  organized  system  of  collecting  eggs 
from  every  farm  and  hamlet  be  estab- 
lished as  successfully  in  England  as  in 
Denmark?  Although  the  Insidder  and 
his  family  do  not  receive  invitations  to 
join  the  Gaardmand's  festivities,  and 
though  their  own  weddings,  naturally,  are 
conducted  upon  a  very  different  and  more 
modest  scale,  still  occasions  are  not  lack- 
ing when  it  is  necessary  for  the  good  wife 
to  don  her  best  cap,  decorated  in  some 
districts  with  the  curious  glittering  crown 
of  thin  gold  plate,  and  for  her  husband  to 
don  his  best  waistcoat,  gay  with  a  double 
row  of  handsome  silver  buttons.  These 
articles  of  value  were,  if  not  inherited, 
purchased  in  the  days  when  she  worked  as 
a  dairy-maid  and  he  as  a  karle  on  some 
farm,  and  not  until  each  had  saved  enough 
to  furnish  a  cottage  according  to  their 
station  did  they  dream  of  marrying. 

At  the  Herrcmand's,  all  the  dairymaids 
in  the  evening,  when  their  work  is  over, 
assemble  in  the  spinde  stue^  or  spinning- 
room,  under  the  care  of  the  meierske^  or 
woman  at  the  head  of  the  dairy,  who  is 
responsible  that  all  goes  well,  alike  with 
the  butler  and  its  makers.  Here  they 
spin  and  weave  the  goodly  store  of  linen 
which  will  j)robably  last  them  the  term  of 
their  busy,  thrifty  lives.  At  harvest-time, 
on  the  larger  farms,  there  are  grand  festiv- 
ities among  the  farm  hands,  much  feasting 
and  dancing  in  an  empty  barn,  which  is 
decked  with  greenery  and  wheat  ears, 
whilst  hoops  festooned  and  slung  from 
the  rafters  serve  as  candelabra.  The  vil- 
lage band  is  stationed  at  one  end  upon  an 
improvrised  platform,  and  is  expected  to 


play  lustily,  and  then  it  is  that  the  com- 
pany is  reinforced  by  the  ln.»idder  and  his 
family,  who  also  benefits  at  Christmas 
time  by  the  customary  gifts  from  the 
manor  house. 

Village  industries  are  fostered  in  Den- 
mark, where  the  practice  of  turning  out 
everything  wholesale  by  machinery  is  not 
yet  general.  The  Husmand,  therefore, 
can  follow  many  trades,  and  work  his 
holding  at  the  same  time.  Still,  in  spite 
of  comparative  prosperity,  the  Husmand 
presents  another  example  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  the  small  peasant  proprietor 
can  compete  with  the  larger  farmer  in 
agricultural  products.  From  statistics  col- 
lected by  the  Royal  Danish  Agricultural 
Society  we  learn  that  the  average  yield  of 
a  Danish  cow  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
quarts  per  diem,  but  the  same  statistics 
show  the  average  yield  of  the  Husmsends* 
cows  to  be  but  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
quarts.  Denmark  of  course  does  not  enjoy 
immunity  from  poverty  any  more  than 
other  countries,  and  each  district  has  its 
workhouse ;  but  partly  owing  doubtless  to 
the  fact  of  small  communities  presenting 
naturally  fewer  complications  in  their  so- 
cial difiliculties,  and  partly  because  of  long 
generations  of  prosperous  agriculture,  the 
proportion  of  pauperism  in  relation  to  the 
population  is  small. 

The  dialect  of  Jutland  and  that  of  the 
north  of  England  is  so  much  alike,  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  Jutland  farmer 
to  accompany  his  cattle  in  the  steamer  to 
Newcastle,  and  there  strike  a  bargain  with 
the  north-country  dealer  without  an  inter- 
mediary, each  aadressing  the  other  in  his 
own  tongue  and  being  understood.  Old- 
fashioned  in  the  simplicity  of  his  life  the 
Danish  farmer  of  every  class  surelv  is, 
but  unenterprising,  unintelligent,  and  un- 
instructed  he  is  not,  and  hence  a  prosper- 
ity, with  the  causes  of  which  it  might  be 
well  if  our  English  farmers  would  make 
themselves  acquainted. 

Frances  Mary  de  Borring. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
ETON:   1836  TO  1841. 

I  WENT  to  Eton  in  September,  1836, 
when  I  was  twelve  years  old.  I  boarded 
at  Mrs.  Horsford's,  and  Coleridge  was  my 
tutor.  Dr.  Hawtrey  was  head-master,  and 
Dr.  Goodall  was  provost.  The  old  school 
was  prospering  and  the  number  of  the 
boys  annually  increasing  under  Hawtrey^s 
bland  administration. 
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Half  a  century  afterwards  — /\/.,  in  1887 
—  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Eton  to  see  a 
grandson,  and  by  good  luck  a  friend  of  his 
took  me  to  have  a  look  at  my  old  room  at 
my  dame's.  Fifty  years  may  have  made 
a  considerable  change  in  me,  but  time 
seemed  to  have  had  scarcely  any  e£Eect  on 
the  appearance  of  the  little  room.  There 
were  the  old  upright  iron  window-bars, 
through  which  I  could  just  squeeze  my 
head  as  a  boy.  The  familiar  press-bed,  on 
which  I  had  slept  for  iive  years,  was  in  its 
old  place.  There  was  a  new  bureau  — 
every  boy  at  Eton  has  a  bureau  —  but 
the  new  bureau  was  the  facsimile  of  my 
old  one.  There  was  the  painted  cupboard 
in  which  we  kept  our  crockery  and  knives 
and  forks  and  j'^.mpots.  A  projecting 
green  curtain  concealed  the  washhand- 
stand,  as  it  did  in  olden  times.  The 
wooden  chair  was  of  the  same  make  and 
pattern  as  it  had  been  of  yore.  And  there 
was  the  very  identical  oak  table,  on  which 
Lord  Seaham  had  carved  his  name  several 
years  before  it  descended  to  my  use. 

It  may  readily  be  believed  that  the  sight 
of  the  old  room  awakened  long-dormant 
memories;  and  the  faces  and  figures  of 
many  of  the  boys  who  had  been  my  com- 

C anions  fifty  years  ago  seemed  to  rise  up 
efore  my  eyes.  It  is  said  that  old  people 
remember  the  events  of  their  younger 
days  more  clearly  than  those  of  middle 
life.  Having  arrived  at  that  time  of  life 
which  Lord  BcaconsHeld  called  "anec- 
dotagc,"  I  venture  to  recount  a  few  old 
stories  and  reminiscences  of  what  hap- 
pened at  Eton  ''  in  my  time," as  we  call  it. 
My  contemporaries  are  becoming  fewer 
every  year  and  I  hope  that  those  among 
them  whose  names  are  mentioned  will  not 
be  offended  at  my  taking  the  liberty  to 
write  of  tiiem. 

How  well  I  remember  the  first  evening 
of  my  career  at  Eton !  I  had  gone  to 
school  about  a  fortnight  later  than  the 
other  boys,  and  was  specially  commended 
to  the  care  of  the  captain  of  my  dame's, 
the  great  William  Rogers,  now  rector  of 
St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  whose  **  Remi- 
niscences "  have  lately  been  published.  I 
had  tea  with  my  dame,  a  handsome  old 
lady,  who,  with  her  two  kindly  daughters, 
managed  the  house.  A  maiciservant  had 
then  shown  me  to  my  room,  and  helped  in 
unpacking  my  clothes  and  books;  and  I 
was  feeling  rather  proud,  as  monarch  of 
all  I  surveyed,  with  a  blazing  fire  to  warm 
me,  when  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door, 
followed  by  the  entrance  of  a  small  boy, 
rather  bigger  than  me,  who  introduced 
himself  as  "  Three-fingered  Jack  "  (owing 


to  an  injury  to  one  of  his  handaX  and  pit^ 
ceeded  to  catechise  me  aa  to  my  mae 
and  age  and  tutor  and  place  in  school,  aad 
the  amount  of  ray  poclcet-money,  and  mj 
preference  for  dry-bobbing  or  wet-bofafain^ 
We  soon  became  confidential*  and  he  then 
told  me  something  about  himself,  with 
some  little  embroidery  of  his  facts,  as  I 
afterwards  learnt.  He  had  been  three 
years  at  Eton,  and  was  now  in  the  lower 
remove,  in  which  1  had  been  placed.  He 
therefore  proposed  that  we  should  omss 
together  at  breakfast  and  tea,  and  do  oar 
school-work  together — a  little  scheae 
that  suited  him  admirably,  as  it  meant  that 
I  was  to  prepare  the  lessons  for  him  and 
do  most  of  his  verses.  I  was,  however. 
rather  a  gainer  by  this  compact,  for  he 
gave  me  some  of  the  benefit  of  his  ejqKrt 
ence  ;  and  as  he  was  **  in  the  lower  booti^* 
in  which  lower  boys  were  then  allowed  ID 
row,  he  had  a  certain  sort  of  /rwljpr 
amongst  other  boys,  which  made  me  ^ad 
to  have  him  as  a  triend. 

Not  very  long  after  Three  fingered  Jack 
had  left  me,  another  little  fellow  caoM  ta 
say  that  the  captain  of  my  dame's  wanted 
to  see  me,  and  he  took  me  to  a  room  wtac 
I  found  all  the  big  fellows  in  the  hove 
assembled.  Some  of  them  were  very  bi(^ 
to  my  juvenile  apprehension;  **Fat  Riq^ 
ers,''^  as  he  was  then  called,  beinr  aa 
chicken,  whilst  poor  '*Baby  Frere,'^wha 
was  afterwards  drowned  at  Cambri^fei 
was  even  bigger  than  Rogers.  There 
were  some  eight  or  ten  others,  and  anam 
them  the  two  Johnsons,  very  clever  boyai 
one  of  whom  is  now  known  as  Caaea 
Furse,  of  Westminster,  whilst  the  yoaj^jer 
brother,  who  subsequently  beoiiiie  a  c^ 
leger,  was  the  celebrated  Billy  Job 
one  of  the  undermasters  of  £ton  tor 
years.  I  was  again  catechised  on  flMf 
points  personal  to  myself,  and  some  mU 
attempts  were  made  to  **  green  me,"  ** 
boys  call  it  A  nickname  was 
for  me  as  "Young  Waterloo,** 
there  was  a  market-gardener  of  my 
whose  cart  used  to  stop  liefore  my  difli 
door ;  and  he,  having  tought  nt  WalHlaib 
was  accustomed  to  tell  tales  about  Ihl 
great  battle,  and  was  called  ■*  Old  Wi 
loo."  My  services  as  a  fas  wi 
to  Fat  Rogers,  who  was  a  kind  and  < 
crate  master,  and  he  gave  me  the  ^8be^ 
ties*'  and  **his  name."  If  I  nmtak0t 
rightly,  the  'liberties*'  gave  an  immn^F 
from  all  fagging  for  the  first  ten  di^i 
whilst  the  **  name  **  was  a  valuable  puai 
nent  protection,  as  a  lower  boy,  whea  gbM' 
i  on  by  another  fellow  to  fag  for  him,  vaait-^ 
liberty  to  excuse  himselfoy  pleiidiivi' 
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he  was  faoraing  for  the  boy  whose  "  name  " 
had  been  given  him. 

There  were  only  three  or  four  lower 
boys  in  my  dame's  house,  so  that  a  new 
fag  was  an  acquisition.  Fat  Rogers  was 
in  the  sixth  form  and  in  the  upper  boats, 
and  he  messed  with  some  other  big  fel- 
lows, whose  appetites  required  to  be  ap- 
peased by  beefsteaks  and  chops  and 
sausages  and  chocolate  at  breakfast.  It 
was  almost  a  daily  task  to  go  and  fetch  a 
dish  of  beefsteaks  from  the  Christopher, 
which  was  handy  to  my  dame's,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  were  the  best  beefsteaks  in  the 
world.  I  and  another  fag  named  Jodrell 
(long  since  dead)  used  to  take  it  in  turns 
to  make  the  chocolate.  One  day,  soon 
after  my  arrival,  the  chocolate-pot  was 
upset  on  the  tire,  and  the  question  arose 
who  was  to  get  a  fresh  supply  of  milk  for 
our  masters.  Jodrell  was  an  older  and 
taller  but  slighter  boy  than  I,  and  he  in- 
sisted on  my  buying  the  milk;  and  when 
words  failed,  he  tried  to  coerce  me.  We 
fought,  and  he  fell  with  a  terrible  black 
eve,  and  it  became  his  lot  to  go  and  buy 
tne  fresh  supply  of  milk.  When  our  mas- 
ters came  in  they  found  their  breakfast  all 
ready,  and  dismissed  their  fags  without 
noticing  Jodrell's  eye. 

But  1  was  to  hear  more  about  it  after- 
wards. That  evening,  after  lock-up,  a  boy 
named  Temple  (the  present  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham) came  over  from  Cookesley,  Jo- 
drell's tutor,  to  say  that  he  wanted  to 
speak  to  me.  On  our  way  to  Cookesley's, 
Temple  (who  seemed  to  me  then  quite  a 
big  fellow,  though  he  is  now  not  much 
above  my  shoulder)  amused  himself  by 
informing  me  that  Cookesley  was  going  to 
have  me  swished  for  hitting  Jodrell,  which 
seemed  to  me  very  unfair,  seeing  that  he 
began  the  tight.  We  arrived  at  Cookes- 
ley's  pupil-room  and  found  him  busy  cor- 
recting verses.  Presently  he  looked  up 
and  said,  **  Who's  this?"  Temple  an- 
swered, **  This  is  the  boy  who  gave  Jodrell 
a  black  eye."  *' What's  your  name?" 
asked  Cookesley ;  and  on  hearing  my 
name  he  jumped  up  and  shook  my  hand, 
and  said,  '*  Mrs.  Cookesley  knows  your 
father.  Temple,  take  him  up  to  have  tea 
with  you  and  Mrs.  Cookesley  in  the  draw- 
ing-room." Nothing  more  was  heard  about 
the  black  eye  or  the  swishing ;  and  Cookes- 
ley and  his  wife  were  ever  afterwards  very 
kind  to  me,  and  always  asked  me  to  break- 
fast every  half. 

The  iciea  of  fagging  or  being  fagged  is 
a  sort  of  bugbear  with  some  modern  phi- 
losophers. I  look  back  to  it  with  pleas- 
ure.    It  taught  us  to  obey  before  we  be- 


gan to  command.  We  had  no  unpleasant 
services  to  perform,  such  as  the  blacking 
of  boots  or  the  cleaning  of  lamps.  But 
we  learnt  to  brew  tea  and  coffee  and  choc- 
olate, and  to  make  toast,  and  to  butter 
muffins,  and  to  boil  eggs ;  none  of  which 
arts  we  should  ever  have  been  taught 
otherwise,  and  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired has  been  of  lifelong  use.  Nor  was 
this  all.  We  used  to  have  Dutch  ovens 
and  small  gridirons,  with  which  we  cooked, 
at  our  own  fires,  sausages  and  chops  and 
tiny  beefsteaks  and  poached  eggs.  I  hear 
that  cooking  utensils  are  not  allowed  now 
in  a  boy's  room.  More's  the  pity!  for 
this  slignt  knowledge  of  cookery  has  often 
helped  me  and  my  comrades  in  foreign 
parts.  There  was  occasionally  a  silly,  ar* 
bitrarv  exercise  of  fagging  power,  when 
a  little  fellow  was  told  to  go  up  town 
to  some  shop  to  buy  sixpenny  worth  of 
straight-hooks  or  a* pint  of  pigeon's  milk  ; 
which  latter  commission  usually  caused 
dire  offence  to  the  damsel  at  the  shop 
where  the  pigeon's  milk  was  demanded. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  fagging  which 
young  oppidans  disliked.  The  big  col- 
legers used  to  have  private  rooms  over 
the  shops  in  the  Eton  street,  on  and  be- 
yond Barnes's  pool  bridge.  From  their 
windows  they  would  hail  a  lower  boy  and 
fag  him  to  go  into  college  to  fetch  a  book 
or  one  of  their  greasy  black  gowns,  which 
we  all  detested.  But  it  was  worst  of  all 
to  be  fagged  to  fill  basins  for  the  collegers 
in  long  chamber.  There  were,  I  thmk, 
about  sixty  boys  in  college,  who  were 
locked  up  at  night  in  the  long  chamber 
where  they  all  slept.  There  was  a  long 
and  strong  table  about  the  middle  of  the 
chamber,  on  which  were  some  twenty  large 
white  basins  for  the  collegers  to  wash  in 
by  turns.  The  basins  could  only  be  re- 
plenished from  the  pump,  out  of  doors,  in 
Weston's  yard ;  and  the  little  collegers, 
who  were  themselves  fags,  used  to  try  to 
catch  small  oppidans  to  help  them  empty 
and  fill  the  basins.  There  was  another 
kind  of  fagging  in  long  chamber  which 
was  not  so  bad.  A  little  before  election  Sat- 
urday it  was  the  custom  to  clean  and  pol- 
ish the  oak  floor  of  long  chamber.  For 
this  purpose  oppidan  fags  were  caught, 
and  whilst  one  of  them  was  seated  on  a 
horse-rug,  or  coarse  blanket  taken  from  a 
colleger's  bed,  the  others  dragged  him  up 
and  down  the  floor,  so  that  the  weight  of 
his  little  person  polished  the  boards.  Col- 
legers were  always  called  tugs  in  my 
time.  Tug  was  supposed  to  be  short  for 
tug-mutton,  as  they  were  then  allowed  by 
the  college  statutes  to  have  no  meat  but 
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mutton.  I  find  that  oppidans  and  col- 
le<;ers  still  continue  to  dislike  one  another, 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  cause  of  of- 
fence lies  chiefly  in  the  stupid  black  cloth 
gowns  which  colleg[ers  have  to  wear.  It 
iSf  however,  to  be  admitted  that  it  is  chiefly 
the  small  oppidans  who  hate  the  tugs. 
When  an  oppidan  grows  up,  and  rises  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  school,  he  usually 
finds  out  that  some  of  the  tugs  are  very 
excellent  fellows,  and  quite  as  good  as  his 
oppidan  friends.  Nevertheless,  in  after 
life  it  is  seldom  that  an  old  colleger,,  in 
talking  about  Eton,  avows  the  fact  that  he 
was  in  college,  unless  he  is  aware  that  it 
is  known  to  his  companion. 

Boys  who  boarded  at  a  dame*s  house 
had  to  go  to  their  tutor*s  for  pupil-room 
and  private,  which  terms  meant  the  spe- 
cial work  done  with  their  tutor.  Some 
boys  had  private  tutors  to  look  exclusively 
after  them.  At  my  dame's  there  were 
three  young  noblemen,  each  with  a  private 
tutor  and  separate  suite  of  rooms.  One 
of  these  was  Worcester,  the  present  Duke 
of  Bciufort.  He  was  perhaps  absolutely 
the  most  handsome  boy  in  the  school, 
though  some  might  have  voted  for  Sir 
Henry  de  Bathe.  Worcester  was  my  tu- 
tor's pupil,  and  we  used  daily  to  go  to 
pupil-room  together ;  but  at  my  dame's 
house  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  his 
private  tutor's  rooms,  though  he  had  his 
meals  with  the  other  boys.  Mountcharles, 
the  late  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  also  had 
a  private  tutor.  He  was  a  great  favorite 
and  a  very  good  looking  boy,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent style  from  Worcester.  One  Sun- 
day afternoon,  when  the  queen  was  walk- 
ing with  her  royal  party  and  attendants 
on  the  cast  terrace  of  Windsor  Castle,  her 
quick  eye  observed  Mountcharles  in  the 
crowd  of  people  (of  whom  many  were  Eton 
boys)  looking  on  from  the  gardens  below 
the  terrace,  and  an  equerry  came  and 
summoned  him  up,  much  blushing,  to  be 
introduced  to  the  queen.  Nelson,  the 
present  Earl  Nelson,  was  the  third  boy 
with  a  private  tutor.  He  was  rather  a 
retired  little  fellow,  and  used  to  play  with 
his  hoop  in  my  dame's  garden  instead  of 
joining  in  our  ordinary  games. 

My  tutor  was  Coleridge,  the  late  Rev. 
Edward  Coleridge,  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some men  of  his  day,  and  the  most  genial 
and  hard-working  of  tutors.  Not  long  ago 
Goldwin  Smith,  in  writing  of  him,  de- 
scribed him  as  the  Arnold  of  Eton.  Gold- 
win  Smith  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  I 
shall  have  something  more  to  say  about 
him  presently.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Coleridge's  pupils  were  very  success- 


ful, and  had  for  some  years  almost  a  mfr 
nopoly  of  the  Newcastle  scholarship  sod 
medal,  which  were  then  the  chief  prizes  of 
the  school.  Probably  many  of  the  pupib 
were  clever  boy.s,  but  they  owed  a  grot 
deal  of  their  scholastic  success  to  their 
tutor's  excellent  teaching.  The  povrer  of 
teaching  is  a  personal  gift,  and  its  eaer- 
cise  needs  consummate  skill  and  patience 
and  insight  into  character.  A  great  part 
of  an  Eton  tutor^s  work  is  sheer  drudgery. 
The  correction  of  Latin  prose  and  verses 
is  very  dreary,  and  it  is  seldom  that  any 
schoolboy  composition  is  sufficiently  wal 
and  cleverly  written  to  relieve  the  monot- 
ony of  much  mediocrity.  But  C61eri(%e 
never  spared  himself  in  this  labor.  I  re- 
member well  going  to  him  one  evening  lo 
have  my  first  copy  of  Greek  iaDDia 
looked  over.  There  were  piles  of  other 
exercises  on  his  table.  But  when  I  came 
in  he,  as  usual,  greeted  me  kindly,  ad 
took  up  my  verses.  Then  he  graaoed 
He  had  read  the  first  line,  and  found  two 
grave  faults  in  it,  to  my  horror.  For  kt 
me  confess  that  this  first  line  was  copied 
bodily  from  some  Greek  iambics  done  at 
Rugby,  where  this  line  had  passed  ant* 
ter  more  than  once  before  Prince  Lee,  and, 
I  believe,  Dr.  Arnold.  My  tutor  pronplif 
tinkered  and  amended  it,  and  I  fear  spent 
much  time  in  correcting  the  many  other 
mistakes  that  he  found.  But  instead  of 
blaming  me  for  thus  occupying  his  tioM  he 
encouraged  me  to  do  better;  and  I  re* 
solved  to  do  better  another  time  rather 
than  subject  him  again  to  such  a  wevj 
trial  of  his  patience  and  kindness. 

We  met  m)r  tutor  almost  daily  in  popB" 
room,  when  his  pupils  all  assembled,  w> 
cording  to  their  classes,  to  get  a  ""cofr 
strue  "  of  the  lesson,  in  Latin  or  Giee^ 
which  they  would  presentlv  do  before  tbdr 
form-master  in  school.  By  a  happy  ai^ 
range ment  the  whole  school,  from  the  aidh 
form  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  form,dU 
the  same  lessons  in  Homer,  Horace,  Vi^ 
gil,  etc.  This  seemingly  absurd  syilett 
had  its  advantages  in  this  way,  lor  n  pfr 
il-room  it  enabled  a  tutor  to  instmct  il 
upper-school  pupils  as  one  dnk 
When  we  were  in  pupil-room  he  wodl 
usually  put  on  one  of  his  best  popib  li 
construe  for  us.  I  can  well  rememoerlhi 
clear,  silvery  voice  of  John  Duke  Goto* 
ridge,  now  chief  justice  of  Eogland,  vfca 
translated  admirably* ;  but  his  uncle  nev 
and  again  caught  him  tripping,  and  tried 
to  check  the  tendency  to  conceit  wUck 
seemed  to  make  him  fancy  himselif  iaUK 
ble.  Hotham,  the  late  oean  of  Triiiqb 
Cambridge,  was  an  excellent  achobr,  W 
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a  peculiar  thickness  of  his  voice  made  it 
difficult  to  hear  what  he  said.  The  great- 
est favorite  with  us  was  Seymour,  who 
was  Newcastle  scholar  in  the  year  after 
Hotham  won  that  distinction.  In  the 
words  of  Homer,  *'he  had  a  voice  sweeter 
than  honey."  But  he  was  cut  off  early  in 
life  before  he  could  make  a  name  in  the 
world.  As  the  construing  went  on  my 
tutor  occasionally  asked  questions  of  the 
rank  and  file  among  us,  or  drew  attention 
to  interesting  points  which  would  proba- 
bly be  noticed  by  the  master  to  whom  we 
were  up  in  school.  When  we  subsequently 
went  into  school,  in  our  different  classes, 
we  met  the  pupils  of  the  other  tutors  who 
had  had  a  similar  construe  and  instruc- 
tion in  their  tutors'  pupil-rooms.  So  that 
the  form-master,  in  the  course  of  the  les- 
son, occasionally  came  upon  conflicting 
versions  of  the  text,  and  it  did  not  always 
happen  that  when  a  boy  pleaded  that  "  my 
tutor  said  it  was  so  "  the  form-master  con- 
descended to  accept  the  authority  offered. 
I  had  been  been  placed  in  the  lower 
remove  before  Christmas,  and  we  all 
found  ourselves  promoted  without  any 
examination  into  the  upper  remove  after 
Christmas.  There  were  only  two  recog- 
nized divisions  of  the  year  then,  so  it  came 
to  our  turn  to  be  examined  in  trials  be- 
fore midsummer,  to  settle  our  places  in 
our  class  before  we  got  into  the  fifth  form. 
This  was  the  only  school  examination  to 
which  1  was  subjected  during  five  years 
at  Eton  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  had 
drifted  up  to  the  sixth  form,  and  was  third 
highest  oppidan  in  the  school.  There 
were  no  other  trials  or  collections  or  com- 
pulsory examinations  of  any  sort  after 
reaching  the  happy  haven  of  the  lowerfifth 
form.  Competition  for  the  Newcastle 
scholarship  was  voluntary.  A  boy  could 
get  '*  sent  up  for  good  "for  a  good  copy  of 
verses  if  the  form-master  to  whom  he  was 
up  was  satisfied  with  them.  This  copy  of 
verses  was  subsequently  read  out  in  the 
upper  school  by  the  head-master  before 
the  whole  school,  assembled  to  hear  the 
performance.  There  were  usually  several 
exercises  sent  up  for  good,  to  be  read  out 
one  after  the  other  ;  and  the  author  of  each 
exercise  had  to  take  his  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  head-master,  which  was  considered 
to  be  rather  a  trying  ordeal.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  be  sent  up  for  good  had  its 
compensations,  for  it  was  the  rule  at  my 
dame's  to  give  a  sovereign  to  a  boy  each 
time  he  was  sent  up,  though  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  the  sovereign  was  put 
down  in  the  bill  for  the  parents  to  pay  at 
the  end  of  the   half.     In  the  school  list 


certain  distinguishing  marks  or  figures 
were  put  against  the  name  of  a  boy  after 
he  had  been  sent  up  for  good  three  times. 
In  those  days  prizes  and  decorations  were 
given  as  sparingly  to  Eton  boys  as  they 
were  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  British 
army;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  both 
schoolboys  and  soldiers  did  their  duty  as 
well  as  they  do  it  now,  simply  because  it 
was  their  duty. 

Our  lessons  in  school  were  not  long  or 
difficult  or  numerous.  I  may  be  wrong  in 
some  details,  but  my  impression  is  that 
they  were  much  as  follows  in  the  fifth 
form.  At  8  a.m.  there  was  a  repetition 
lesson,  usually  about  thirty  lines  of  Latin, 
with  sixty  lines  of  Homer  once  a  week. 
As  soon  as  a  boy  had  said  his  half  of  the 
thirty  or  sixty  lines  he  was  at  liberty  to 
go  home  to  his  room.  The  next  scnool 
was  at  I  I.I  5  and  lasted  till  11.45,  ^^^  ^^s* 
son  being  that  portion  of  Greek  or  Latin 
of  which  a  "  construe  "  had  been  got  in 
tutor's  pupil-room  some  time  before  11. 
We  met  again  at  3.15  for  a  lesson  in  Latin 
or  Greek,  which  lasted  till  3.45 ;  and  the 
final  school  was  at  5.15,  lasting  till  5.45. 
Some  people  may  wonder  at  the  shortness 
of  the  school-hours,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  lessons  for  a  boy  cannot 
be  very  long  —  say  forty  or  fifty  lines  of 
verse,  or  three  or  four  pages  of  prose. 
When  these  had  been  once  translated, 
parsed,  and  commented  on  by  the  clever 
boys  at  the  head  of  the  class,  who  were 
usually  called  up  by  the  form-master,  be 
could  only  go  through  the  performance 
a  second  time  by  calling  up  some  of  the 
duller  boys,  or  idle  fellows  who  had  not 
troubled  themselves  to  look  at  the  lesson, 
or  even  to  listen,  whilst  it  had  been  con- 
strued in  their  presence.  Imagine  the 
feelings  of  a  good  scholar  (which  most  of 
the  Eton  masters  were)  at  hearing  beauti- 
ful passages  mauled  and  misinterpreted 
by  reckless  schoolboys,  for  whom  the 
peril  of  being  **put  in  the  bill,"  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  their  ignorance  or  idleness, 
had  few  terrors.  So  doubtless  the  master 
and  the  boys  were  equally  well  pleased 
when  the  quarter  before  the  hour  struck, 
and  the  class  could  be  let  out  of  school. 

But  those  whose  names  had  been  put  in 
the  bill  did  not  usually  leave  the  school- 
room with  their  fellows.  When  the  delin- 
quent's name  had  been  put  in  the  bill  by 
the  form-master,  the  bill  (a  long  slip  of 
paper)  was  carried  off  by  a  boy,  styled  a 
praepostor,  to  the  head-master ;  and  after 
a  short  interval  the  praepostor  would  put 
his  head  into  the  class-room  again  and 
call  out,  "  Juggins  to  stay."    So  when  the 
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other  boys  left  the  school  it  was  for  Jug- 
gins to  make  his  way  to  the  room  where 
the  head-master  would  be  found,  with  the 
birch  and  the  block  and  the  attendant 
schoolboy  lictors  to  secure  the  culprit 
whilst  undergoing  punishment.  It  was 
always  more  pleasant  for  Juggins  if  an- 
other boy  in  his  class  was  condemned  at 
the  same  time,  as  there  is  a  bond  of  sym- 
pathy in  the  anticipation  of  joint  suffering, 
very  different  from  the  sympathy  of  those 
friends  who  stay  voluntarily  to  witness  the 
infliction  of  the  punishment  It  might 
happen  that  Juggins  would  have  to  wait 
till  the  head-master  was  ready,  and  it 
would  be  some  relief  to  his  mind  to  see 
small  deputations  arriving  from  the  other 
schoolrooms  of  boys  who  were  about  to 
share  his  fate.  I  have  to  confess  with 
regret  that  I  was  never  flogged  at  Eton, 
though  I  ought  to  have  been,  as  I  may 
presently  tell.  But  flogging  was  out  of 
fashion  under  the  rii^ime  of  dear  old 
Hawtrey,  and  I  am  almost  certain  that  he 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  dis- 
pensed with  it  altogether,  except  in  ex- 
treme cases  of  delinquency.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  on  ordinary  occasions  he  adminis- 
tered the  rod  with  a  gentle  and  perfunctory 
touch.  But  he  could  hit  hard  enough  if 
he  pleased.  There  was  a  painful  occasion 
when  two  boys,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
cruelly  bully inj;  a  little  fellow,  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  flognjed  —  "  twelve  cuts  and 
two  birches  each  ^'  —  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  school.  Hawtrey  laid  it  on  with 
a  will,  and  applied  the  second  birches  with 
renewed  vigor,  so  that  the  miserable  delin- 
quents howled  as  piteouslyas  such  bullies 
can  do  when  the  tables  are  turned  upon 
them. 

There  were  many  offences  for  which 
flogging  was  regarded  as  the  proper  pun- 
ishment at  Eton.  No  one  seemed  to  re- 
gard flogging  as  an  indignity  in  itself,  but 
the  question  was  as  to  the  correct  number 
of  cuts  which  should  be  given  for  a  par- 
ticular otfencc.  It  seems  rather  absurd, 
but  it  was  a  well-known  rule,  that  if  a  boy 
did  not  shirk  a  master  when  out  of  bounds 
he  was  liable  to  be  flogged  with  five  cuts. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  tell  a  short  story 
on  this  point.  Two  of  my  tutor's  best 
pupils,  Henry  Hallam  (who  died  young) 
and  Goldwin  Smith,  had  been  capping 
Latin  verses  to  one  another  as  they  walked 
along  the  Slouijh  road,  when  they  found 
themselves  stiddenly  face  to  face  with  old 
Cookeslcy.  It  was  too  late  to  shirk. 
Cookcslcy  asked  their  names  and  their 
tutor's  name,  and  promised  them  the  usual 
entertainment  for  the  morrow.     The  two 


boys  returned  sadly  to  their  tntdr't  and 
told  the  news  to  their  companions.  I  fear 
that  though  both  of  them  were  veiy  dever, 
they  were  rather  priggish  lads,  and  their 
companions  were  inclined  to  make  some 
fun  of  them.  There  was  a  sort  of  fend  or 
rivalry  between  Coleridge's  papils  and 
Cookesley*s  pupils,  and  some  of  the  boyi 
had  an  absurd  idea  that  Coleridge  haM 
Cookesley,  and  that  Cookesley  would  do 
anything  to  spite  Coleridge.  So  this  bclid 
was  strongly  impressed  on  poor  Hallam 
and  Smith,  and  they  were  warned  that  no 
intercession  was  likely  to  be  of  any  anO 
to  save  them  from  the  impending  puniib- 
ment.  Thev  were  also  told  that  ^finrt 
fault "  coulcf  not  be  pleaded  in  an  offence 
against  a  master  of  the  school.  But  if 
they  must  submit  to  their  fate,  they  migitt 
also  prepare  themselves  to  meet  it.  A 
big  Doy,  of  much  experience  in  beim 
flogged,  explained  to  them  that  if  a  con- 
fection of  oil  and  lampblack  were  wdl 
rubbed  in  on  that  part  of  the  human  fruN 
on  which  the  birch  would  fall,  and  then 
soundly  patted  with  a  shovel,  the  skis 
would  be  hardened  and  the  sensadon 
deadened,  so  that  they  would  not  feel  aat 
pain.  Up  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night  Hat 
lam  and  Smith  anointed  one  anodier  vk 
the  manner  prescribed,  and  applied  the 
shovel  as  freely  and  forcibly  as  they  dareiL 
The  next  morning  the  process  was  r^ 
newed,  and  they  went  in  to  eleven  n'cteck 
school,  pale,  but  determined  to  meet  their 
fate  bravely.  All  through  tbe  time  of 
school  they  waited  and  listened  anxiooly, 
expecting  a  praepostor  to  put  in  his  hcM 
and  call  out,  "  Hallam  and  Smith  to  stay." 
But  no  such  invitation  ever  came.  Ass 
fact,  Cookesley  had  forgotten  all  abort 
the  two  boys  lyf  the  time  he  got  hom^ 
and  never  reported  them  to  the  head-mi^ 
ter.  But  my  tutor*s  pupils  christened 
poor  Hallam  *«  Oily  Hallam,"  and  Sailh 
'« Shovel  Smith  ;'^  and  they  bore  tfadr 
nicknames  for  a  long  time  at  Eton,  tfaomi 
perhaps  they  were  not  aware  of  it  AciK 
selves. 

I  have  mentioned  above  that  I  oiq[|tli 
have  been  flogged,  but  escaped  tbe  a0^ 
ited  punishment.  One  afternoon  I  «■! 
to  the  room  of  a  boy  at  my  dame^  «ho 
had  a  beautiful  little  steel  crossbow,  aid 
a  plentiful  supply  of  leaden  ballets  uxMC 
the  size  of  a  large  pea.  We  opened  tht 
window  and  began  nring  at  the  cbioM^ 
pots  on  the  top  of  a  honse  about  Vif 
\  yards  distant.  It  took  rather  a  good  riMI 
I  to  hit  the  mark,  and  we  were  wiapped  ip 
in  our  exciting  sport  when  the  door  oi  At 
room  suddenly  openedi  and  in 
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dame.  We  were  caught  red-handed,  and 
without  excuse.  In  the  first  place,  steel 
crossbows  were  prohibited  weapons.  But 
that  was  not  all.  In  firing  at  the  chimney- 
pots we  had  forgotten  that  there  were 
other  houses  on  beyond,  and  almost  every 
bullet  which  missed  its  mark  had  found 
its  way  into  the  nursery  windows  of  a  re- 
spectable tradesman,  and  had  endangered 
the  life  of  his  wife  and  children.  This 
tradesman  had  run  round  to  complain  to 
tny  dame  of  the  bombardment  of  his  nurs- 
ery, and  she  had  promptly  pounced  upon 
us.  She  seized  and  confiscated  the  cross- 
bow and  bullets,  and  said,  '*  For  two  pins 
I'll  complain  of  you,  and  have  you  well 
flogged  to-morrow."  We  had  not  a  word 
to  say  for  ourselves,  and  we  knew  that  we 
had  deserved  our  fate,  as  much  for  our 
offence  as  for  having  let  ourselves  be 
found  out.  It  seems  to  me  that  flogging 
was  an  appropriate  punishment  for  such  a 
breach  of  discipline  and  reckless  mischief 
on  the  part  of  a  big  boy,  for  this  incident 
occurred  after  I  had  been  at  least  two 
years  at  Eton.  But  something  occurred 
to  appease  my  dame's  wrath.  It  was  said 
that  she  never  did  actually  complain  when 
she  used  her  favorite  expression  of  **  For 
two  pins  I'll  complain  of  you."  I  do  not 
know  why  she  let  us  off,  unless  it  may  be 
that  she  had  a  personal  liking  for  the  two 
offenders,  and  did  not  wish  that  her  fa- 
vorite boys  should  be  punished.  At  all 
events,  she  did  not  complain  of  us.  The 
persons  who  had  most  reason  to  complain 
were  our  parents,  for  the  compensation 
paid  to  the  tradesman  and  the  cost  of 
mending  his  broken  windows  was  a  con- 
siderable sum,  and  the  amount  was  put 
down  in  the  half-yearly  school-bill,  to  be 
paid  by  our  parents  instead  of  being 
mulcted  from  our  pocket-money. 

I  hope  that  nothing  that  has  now  been 
written  may  be  taken  to  be  in  disparage- 
ment of  Eton.  Whatever  defects  there 
may  have  been  in  the  Eton  system,  there 
were  great  merits  in  it,  which  amply  re- 
deemed them.  I  have  known  a  good  deal 
about  the  other  great  public  schools,  and 
have  had  sons  and  nephews  and  other  re- 
lations at  them  ;  but  in  no  other  school  is 
such  free  scope  given  for  the  growth  of 
mind  and  intellectual  activity  as  at  Eton. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  boys  who  go  to  Eton  have 
no  intention  of  becoming  good  classical 
or  mathematical  scholars  ;  but  they  have 
to  be  trained  to  be  men,  and  not  to  forget 
that  thev  are  gentlemen.  For  those  boys 
who  wish  to  work  and  to  attain  classical 
distinction,  the  privacy  of  their  separate 
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rooms  afiFords  them  a  safe  and  convenient 
place  of  study  ;  and  if  the  hours  of  lessons 
done  in  school  are  comparatively  short,  it 
leaves  all  the  more  time  to  the  boy,  who 
in  the  quietude  of  his  own  room  can  de- 
vote himself  to  such  books  as  please  him ; 
and  he  will  almost  invariably  find  an  able 
and  friendly  adviser  in  his  tutor. 

C.   T.  BUCKLAND. 
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From  Time. 


BY  W.    H.    STACPOOLE, 
AUTHOR     OP     "hBRR     RICHTBR's     STRANGB    BXPBRI 


MBNT. 
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During  the  earlier  years  of  the  present 
century  the  Russian  nobles  ruled  their 
households  with  a  high  hand.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  Dowager  Countess  Che- 
raski  found  that  her  only  son  Ivan,  a 
young  man  of  about  twenty,  was  engaged 
to  marry  a  beautiful  serf  on  his  estates, 
she  forthwith  banished  him  to  France, 
and  ordered  the  girl  to  whom  he  was  en- 
gaged to  marry  another  serf  immediately. 
As  her  commands  had  to  be  obeyed,  poor 
Sophia  Uschakoff,  for  that  was  the  girKs 
name,  went  with  her  father,  some  six  days 
after  the 'count's  departure,  to  the  chapel 
where  the  marriage  service  was  to  be  per- 
formed. There  were  present,  besides  her 
father  and  herself,  Michael  Tokhtamish 
(the  bridegroom),  his  father,  and  the  priest, 
an  old  man  who  was  upwards  of  seventy 
years  of  age.  The  service  had  scarcely 
commenced  when  the  door  of  the  little 
chapel  opened,  and  Ivan  Cheraski,  the 
young  count,  entered  with  a  revolver  in 
nis  hand. 

•*  You  thought  I  was  out  of  the  country," 
he  said,  **but  not  so.  I  have  been  biding 
my  time  not  far  away  from  here.  I  knew 
all  about  the  infamous  attempt  to  marry 
my  betrothed  to  this  clown,  and  I  have 
come  to  prevent  it.  Everything  is  ready 
—  the  priest,  the  altar,  and  the  bride. 
So,  my  good  father,  you  will  please  marry 
me  to  Sophia  UschakofiE  at  once,  or  vou 
and  Michael  Tokhtamish  shall  die  before 
five  minutes  are  over." 

I  do  not  know  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  the  priest  had  refused  to  obey 
the  count's  order.  As  I  have  said,  Rus- 
sian nobles  used  to  be,  and  very  likely 
still  are,  rather  hi^h-handed,  especially  in 
dealing  with  their  dependants.  At  all 
events,  Ivan  Cheraski  was  a  nobleman 
armed  with  a  revolver,  Michael  Tokhta- 
mish was  only  a  serf  who  might  have 
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been  shot  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  while 
the  priest  was  a  very  infirm  old  man,  and 
bound,  moreover,  by  his  religion  to  dis- 
countenance bloodshed.  So  tne  serf  stood 
aside,  the  nobleman'  took  his  place,  the 
priest  performed  the  service,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Ivan  Cheraski  and  Sophia  Uscha- 
kof¥  were  man  and  wife.  The  service 
over,  the  company  entered  the  vestry- 
room,  where  the  priest  proceeded  to  enter 
the  particulars  relating  to  the  marriage  in 
the  registry  book. 

Now  I  must  pause  here  to  inform  the 
reader  that  in  Russia  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  priest,  and  not  the  parties  who 
were  married,  to  sign  the  names  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  in  the  marriage  reg- 
ister. Alexander  Troubetskoi,  the  priest, 
was  placed,  as  the  saying  is,  between  two 
fires.  If  he  had  not  obeyed  the  count's 
orders  he  would  have  been  shot.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  countess  dowager 
found  out  what  he  had  done,  something 
else  as  bad,  or  worse,  would  probably  hap- 
pen. To  escape  from  the  dilemma  he 
entered  in  the  register  Michael  Tokhta- 
mish  instead  of  Ivan  Cheraski  as  the  name 
of  the  bridegroom.  The  parties  who  were 
interested  did  not  observe  the  substitu- 
tion. The  register  was  restored  to  its 
place,  and  the  Count  and  Countess  Che- 
raski left  secretly  for  Paris  that  evening. 

For  five  years  they  lived  very  happily 
in  France,  and  then  the  count  died,  leav- 
ing the  countess  a  widow  with  two  chil- 
dren. His  mother  had  died  about  a  year 
before,  and  Troubetskoi  expired  shortlv 
after  they  left  the  village  of  Narovel, 
where  the  marriage  took  place.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband  the  countess  went 
to  the  province  of  Minsk  in  Russia,  to 
claim  his  estates  on  behalf  of  herself  and 
his  children.  The  claim  was  opposed  by 
his  family,  who  produced  the  register 
which  bore  evidence  of  her  marriage,  not 
with  Ivan  Cheraski  but  with  Michael 
Tokhtamish.  There  seemed,  then,  to  be 
no  use  in  resorting  to  legal  proceedings, 
as  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
marriage,  who  were  all  serfs,  would  be 
worthless  against  the  evidence  of  the 
marriage  register.  Accordingly  the  count- 
ess, as  she  was  dejure^  if  not  de  facto^  re- 
turned to  France.  Partly  by  the  sale  of 
her  jewelry,  and  partly  owing  to  her  hus- 
band having  invested  some  money  in  their 
joint  names  in  French  three  per  cent. 
rentes^  she  had  a  little  more  than  ;£2,ooo, 
and  with  this  capital  she  opened  a  sort  of 
boarding-house  in  Paris.  Here  she  had 
been  living  for  about  two  years,  when  a 
young  Englishman  named  Edwin  Marston 


came  to  stop  at  her  establishment  for  a 
few  days.  Up  to  the  present  I  have  not 
said  anything  about  the  character  or  ap- 
pearance of  the  Countess  Cheraski,  be- 
cause, so  far,  I  have  merely  been  reciting 
a  number  of  facts  which  are  necessary  to 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  curi- 
ous tale  that  we  are  approaching.  That 
she  was  either  pretty,  or  handsome,  or 
beautiful,  in  some  sense  or  other,  the 
reader  will  probably  anticipate  from  the 
fact  of  the  count  having  fallen  in  love  with 
her.  If  I  mention  that  she  was  tall,  with 
dark  hair,  and  aquiline  features,  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  matter  can  fill  up  the 
rest  of  her  portrait  to  suit  their  own  tastes. 
In  character  she  must  have  been  of  a 
rather  trustful  disposition,  as  will,  I  think, 
appear  from  her  conduct  to  Mr.  Marston. 
He  was  her  senior  by  about  two  years,  and 
had  been  practising  as  a  surgeon  and 
physician  for  some  time  in  a  very  poor 
district  in  the  East  End  of  London. 
When  he  first  came  to  her  house  he  did 
not  intend  to  remain  many  days  in  Paris, 
but  his  stay  was  prolonged  for  one  reason 
or  another  over  a  space  of  about  three 
weeks,  during  which  time  he  and  the 
countess  had  contracted  a  very  sincere 
friendship  for  each  other.  Finally,  on  the 
night  before  he  left,  she  told  him  her  his- 
tory, and  asked  him  if  he  could  see  any 
way  in  which  she  could  establish  the  rights 
of  herself  and  her  children. 

"Not  at  present,"  said  Mr.  Marston, 
when  he  had  listened  attentively  to  her 
story;  "but  I  shall  think  the  matter  over. 
One  sometimes,  after  reflection, gets  ideas 
that  would  never  come  from  mere  ratio- 
cination, thoueh  it  is  ratiocination  which 
afterwards  maKes  them  practical,  —  ideas 
that  seem  at  first  to  have  no  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  thous^ht,  while  in  reality 
they  contain  its  full  explanation.  I  am 
not  very  hopeful  of  being  able  to  give  you  * 
any  advice  that  would  be  of  use  to  you  in 
this  case ;  but  I  shall  try,  if  possiole,  to 
think  of  something  that  may  guide  you." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Marston  left  for  Lon- 
don, having  bade  the  countess  a  cordial 
farewell,  and  promised  to  write  to  her  at 
once  if  any  idea  should  occur  to  him  with 
regard  to  the  recovery  of  her  title  and 
estates. 

More  than  a  month  passed  away,  during 
which  she  did  not  hear  from  him,  and, 
consequently,  was  beginning  to  think  that 
he  had  probably  forgotten  all  about  her, 
or  he  would  have  written,  when  one  even- 
ing the  servant  came  up-stairs  to  say  that 
Mr.  Marston  was  in  the  parlor  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  would  like  to  see  her. 
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"  I  have  been  thinking  ever  since  I  left 
you,"  he  said,  when  they  had  greeted  each 
other,  "of  the  extraordinary  history  you 
told  me.  And  I  think  now  that  I  see  my 
way  to  overcome  your  difficulties.  But 
you  will  have  to  exercise  great  patience. 
It  will  take  me  probably  a  year,  perhaps 
more,  to  carry  out  my  plans.  I  shall  have 
to  go  to  Russia  and  live  in  the  village  of 
Narovel,  and  I  shall  want  at  least  ;^4oo  at 
once,  and  probably  another  /400  in  the 
course  of  about  six  months.  In  the  mean 
time  you  must  be  content  not  to  ask  me 
any  questions,  and  to  remain  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  what  I  am  doing.  My  word 
is  the  only  guarantee  you  can  have  that  I 
shall  be  honestly  doing  my  best  on  your 
behalf." 

**It  is  sufficient,"  said  the  countess. 
"  You  shall  have  the  money.  When  can 
you  start  ?  " 

**  To-morrow,"  was  the  answer. 

Accordingly  next  day  Mr.  Marston 
started  for  Narovel,  which  is  a  villajije  in 
the  province  of  Minsk,  in  western  Russia. 
Here  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  guise 
of  a  well-to-do  Englishman,  who  wished 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage and  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
who  had  no  objection  to  spend  his  money 
pretty  freely.  He  was  a  good  shot,  was 
fond  of  riding,  and,  apart  altogether  from 
the  necessity  of  acting  a  part  which  was 
involved  by  the  business  he  had  on  hand, 
he  was  a  really  jovial  and  pleasant  com- 
panion. The  consequence  was  that  he 
soon  became  a  favorite  with  everybody  in 
the  district.  The  men  liked  him  because 
he  was  a  capital  sportsman,  and  could 
take  his  bottle  with  the  best  of  them  ;  the 
women  because  he  was  a  good-looking 
foreigner,  who  was  always  paying  them 
such  compliments  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, and  who  was  very  fond  of  children. 
Amongst  others  with  whom  he  shortly  be- 
came very  intimately  acquainted  was  the 
new  priest,  a  young  man  named  Nicholas 
Kohl.  Kohl  acted,  as  priests  very  often 
do  in  Russia,  the  part  both  of  priest  and 
physician  to  the  district.  And  since 
Marston  was  able  to  give  him  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  advice  and  assistance,  they 
soon  became  fast  friends. 

One  day,  about  five  months  after  he 
came  to  Narovel,  he  went  with  Kohl  into 
the  vestry-room  of  the  chapel  where  the 
countess  was  married.  He  had  been  in 
this  room  frequently  before,  and  knew  ex- 
actly where  the  book  in  which  her  mar- 
riage was  registered  lay  amongst  some 
others  in  a  sort  of  cupboard.  Already  he 
had,  on  the  pretence   of  comparing  the 


Russian  system  with  the  English,  exam- 
ined several  registers  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  so  that  he  was  familiar  with 
the  forms,  and  on  looking  at  a  book  of 
such  registers  could  easily  find  any  partic- 
ular one  that  he  might  be  in  quest'of.  As 
yet,  however,  he  had  had  no  opportunity 
of  examining  the  book  which  contained 
the  record  of  the  marriage  of  the  countess. 
Now  what  he  had  been  scheming  for  dur- 
ing the  past  five  months  was  to  get  this 
book  secretly  into  his  possession  for 
about  half  an  hour.  Already  he  had 
formed  a  number  of  plans  for  getting  half 
an  hour  alone  in  the  vestry-room,  but 
these  he  had  discarded  one  by  one  as  be- 
ing unsuitable.  At  last,  as  often  happens 
in  such  cases,  an  accident  gave  him  the 
opportunity  he  sought.  On  the  occasion 
in  question  they  were  going  for  a  long 
walk,  and  had  only  gone  into  the  vestry- 
room  to  leave  a  parcel  which  the  priest 
had  in  his  hand.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
they  entered  the  room  when  they  were 
followed  by  a  little  girl  who  had  seen 
them  go  into  the  chapel.  She  had  been 
to  the  priest^s  house  to  look  for  him,  as 
her  mother,  who  was  very  ill,  wished  to 
see  him  for  a  few  minutes. 

**  I  shall  wait  here  for  you,"  said  Mars- 
ton, speaking  to  Kohl  in  French,  when  he 
understood  what  the  little  girl's  errand 
was.  "  I  can  read  till  you  come  back.'' 
There  were  some  French  and  Latin  books 
in  the  room. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Kohl ;  **  it's  only  a 
few  minutes'  walk  from  here.  I  shall  not 
be  more  than  half  an  hour." 

When  the  girl  and  priest  had  left  the 
chapel,  Marston  took  out  of  the  cupboard 
the  volume  that  contained  the  register  of 
the  countess's  marriage,  and  turned  over 
the  pages  till  he  came  to  the  entry  he  was 
in  search  of.  Yes,  there,  in  black  and 
white,  was  the  record  of  the  marriage  of 
Sophia  Uschakotf  with  Michael  Tokhta- 
nr.ish.  Mr.  Marston  looked  at  the  register 
intently  for  a  minute  or  two,  during  which 
time  he  turned  rather  pale.  Then  he  got 
up  and  looked  out  of  the  vestry-room  to 
see  that  there  was  nobody  in  the  chapel. 
Having  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  quite 
alone,  he  sat  down  again  and  examined 
the  characters  in  which  the  name  of  Mi- 
chael Tokhtamish  was  written  with  the 
greatest  care  for  about  a  minute.  Finally, 
he  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  penknife,  a 
bottle  of  ink,  and  a  pen,  which  he  had  al- 
ways carried  about  with  him  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  opportunity  like  the  present. 
With  the  penknife  he  carefully  erased  the 
name  of  Michael  TokhUmish.    It  took 
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him  about  three  minutes  to  do  this,  so 
anxious  was  he  to  do  the  work  neatly,  and 
not  to  leave  a  trace  of  the  letters  he  was 
removing  from  the  register.  When  he 
had  succeeded  to  his  liking  he  put  the 
penknife  in  his  pocket  again,  and  having 
carefully  examined  the  pen  to  see  that  the 
nib  was  in  order,  he  proceeded  to  write 
over  the  erasure  the  name  of 

Let  me  first  ask  if  the  reader  has 
guessed  whose  name  it  was  that  Mr.  Mars- 
ton  wrote  over  the  name  he  had  been  at 
such  pains  to  erase  ?  Some  people  of 
whom  I  have  asked  the  question  have 
guessed  that  he  wrote  his  own  name.  But 
why  so?  On  a  subsequent  occcasion  he 
did  write  his  own  name  in  a  marriage  reg- 
ister after  Sophia  Cheraski  had  written 
hers.  But  on  the  present  occasion  he 
could  not  have  gained  anything  by  so  do- 
ing. And  the  same  objection  will  apply 
to  his  writing  most  other  names  over  the 
erasure. 

No.  Having  most  carefully  erased  the 
name  of  Michael  Tokhtamish,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  very  greatest  care  to  write 
the  name  of  Michael  Tokhtamish,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  place  and 
characters  that  it  had  stood  in  before. 
When  he  had  done  this  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, he  let  the  ink  dry,  and  then  restored 
the  book  to  its  place.  Kohl  came  back 
presently,  and  they  went  for  their  long 
walk. 

About  three  weeks  afterwards  Mr. 
Marston  found  that  he  had  business  which 
necessitated  his  leaving  for  England,  and, 
very  much  to  the  regret  of  the  it»habitants 
of  Narovel,  he  departed.  From  Russia 
he  went  straight  to  Paris,  where  he  called 
upon  the  Countess  Cheraski,  with  whom 
he  had  held  no  communication  whatever 
during  the  whole  time  he  was  living  at 
Narovel. 

**  You  have  placed  implicit  confidence 
in  me,"  he  said,  "  and  you  will  find  that  it 
has  not  been  abused.  I  have  told  you  be- 
fore that  you  must  not  ask  any  questions  ; 
and  1  tell  you  so  again.  You  must  do 
exactly  as  I  direct  you  without  asking 
why.  Commence  proceedings  at  once  for 
the  restoration  of  your  title  and  estates. 
And  mark  me,  when  the  register  is  pro- 
duced, insist  on  having  every  word  that 
relates  to  your  marriage  most  carefully 
examined.  Do  exactly  as  1  tell  you,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  result  will  be  satis- 
factory. And  now,  good-bye.  I  must  get 
back  to  London  to  see  if  I  cannot  get  my 
patients  again." 

The  countess  did  as  he  told  her  to  do. 
She    commenced  an  action  on  behalf  of 


herself  and  her  children  for  the  restoration 
of  the  title  and  estates.  The  register  of 
her  marriage  was  produced,  but  when  it 
was  examined  it  was  found  that  the  name 
of  Michael  Tokhtamish  was  written  over 
an  erasure.  This  destroyed  the  value  of 
the  register  as  evidence  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween Sophia  UschakoflE  and  Michael 
Tokhtamish.  The  natural  presumption, 
in  fact,  the  moral  certainty  was  that  some- 
body else's  name  had  been  erased  from 
the  place  where  the  name  of  Michael 
Tokhtamish  was  written,  and  further,  that 
the  somebody  else  was  the  man  who 
married  Sophia  Uschakoff.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  evidence  of  Michael 
Tokhtamish  himself,  and  the  two  other 
witnesses  who  were  present  at  the  mar- 
riage, together  with  the  evidence  of  a 
number  of  French  witnesses,  that  the  late 
count  had  lived  with  her  for  vears  as  man 
and  wife,  was  held  to  establish  fully  the 
claims  of  the  countess  and  her  children  to 
be  the  lawful  wife  and  issue  of  the  late 
Ivan  Cheraski.  Tokhtamish,  I  may  men- 
tion, gave  his  evidence  very  willingly,  as 
it  was  perfectly  certain  that  the  countess 
would  never  marry  him,  and  he  could  not 
marry  anybody  else  while  she  was  sup- 
posed to  be  his  wife. 

On  the  morality  of  the  transaction  I 
pronounce  no  opinion,  and  abandon  that 
problem  to  such  casuists  as  may  be  still 
extant. 

The  countess  left  Russia  shortly  after 
she  had  gained  her  lawsuit,  and  was  mar- 
ried about  a  year  afterwards  to  Edwin 
Marston,  who,  partly  through  his  own 
abilities,  and  partly  with  the  assistance 
of  her  fortune,  became  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  in  London. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
DOWN  GOYDEN  POT. 

An  article  appeared  in  Chatnbers* 
Journal  for  October  18,  1886,  entitled 
**  Cave-hunting  in  Yorkshire,"  where  ref- 
erence was  made  to  a  series  of  caverns 
and  subterranean  watercourses  which 
honeycomb  the  limestone  hills  at  the  head 
of  Nidderdale,  and  especially  to  a  curious 
natural  tunnel  in  which  the  river  Nidd 
flows  for  nearly  three  miles,  known  as 
Goyden  Pot.  No  one  has  ever  succeeded 
in  following  the  stream  from  where  it  dis- 
appears under  Beggarmote  Scaur  to  the 
point  at  which  it  appears  again  from  out 
of  the  hillside  just  under  the  vicarage  be- 
low Lofthouse ;  at  least  there  is  no  record 
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of  such  a  feat,  though  tradition  tells  of  a 
duck  which  once  made  the  passage,  but 
with  the  loss  of  all  its  feathers. 

Thrice  have  two  of  us  explored  this 
awesome  aqueduct  of  nature's  engineering, 
but  each  time  with  comrades  less  enthu- 
siastic in  cavern  work  than  ourselves, 
whose  ardor  cooled  after  experiencing  the 
pleasures  of  scaling  rocky  points  in  semi- 
darkness,  and  wading  cleep  in  rushing 
water,  with  numbed  feet,  against  which 
sharp  pebbles  roll.  And  so,  when  we  de- 
termined to  celebrate  the  year  of  her  Maj- 
esty's Jubilee  by  a  resolute  attempt  to 
penetrate  to  the  farthest  possible  point  in 
this  famous  and  weird  pot,  we  decided  to 
do  it  alone,  unhampered  by  companions 
of  any  sort.  Therefore  did  we  betake 
ourselves  to  the  little  village  of  Lofthouse, 
which  stands  towards  the  head  of  Nidder- 
dale  (or  Netherdale  as  old  authorities  have 
it),  some  seven  miles  above  the  quaint 
market  town  of  Pateley  Bridge,  and  there, 
in  its  one  inn  parlor,  gird  ourselves  for 
our  task. 

"  We  "  were  —  the  **  Captain,"  a  stalwart 
officer  in  the  local  rifle  corps,  a  dalesman 
born  and  bred  —  and  the  "Skipper,''  a 
roving  member  of  the  Royal  Canoe  Club, 
who  follows  his  captain,  '*  Rob  Roy  "  Mac- 
gregor,  in  a  fondness  for  adventures  un- 
derground. 

*'  Well !  ye  be  noan  pretty,  but  ye  lewks 
loike  wark,"  is  the  greeting  of  the  buxom 
hostess  of  the  King's  Arms  as  we  descend 
into  the  stone-flagged  kitchen,  which  has 
just  been  **  weshed,"  and  is  now  receiving 
the  finishing  touches  at  the  hands  of  an 
artistic  if  snub-nosed  maiden,  who  is  mark- 
ing it  over  with  bold  flourishes  and  strange 
winding  devices  in  red  ochre.  And  we 
mean  work  too;  and  so,  having  donned 
rough  canvas  trousers,  blouses,  and  min- 
ers' hats,  with  candles  galore  and  stout 
rope,  march  forth. 

Clear  of  the  village,  our  path  runs  down 
to,  and  crosses  a  rocky  gorge  by  a  foot- 
bridge, whose  rough  parapets  are  covered 
with  soft,  velvety  moss,  and  then  turns  off 
to  the  right,  through  fields  skirting  a  long 
reach,  where  the  rivulet  is  sunning  itself 
before  diving  under  the  bridge.  A  love- 
lier walk  than  the  one  before  us  it  would 
indeed  be  hard  to  find.  A  soft  westerly 
wind  whispers  in  the  pine  copses  which 
stud  the  hillside  to  right,  and  sends  the 
shadows  sailing  up  the  slopes  to  left,  un- 
til, like  ships  reaching  the  open  sea,  they 
disappear  westward  over  the  great  lone 
moors,  where  the  heather  and  the  ling 
shimmer  in  the  heat,  and  the  plaintive 
plovers  call  "peewhit."     The  fresh,  lus- 


cious grass  springs  at  every  step,  in  which 
the  cattle  feed  knee-deep,  lashing  their 
tails  amongst  the  buzzing  flies,  seeking  the 
shade  of  the  rough  limestone  walls  which 
divide  the  meadows,  and  through  which 
the  pathway  leads  by  the  narrowest  of 
stiles.  And  then  the  glories  of  the  stream- 
let itself,  whose  sweet  music,  never  dying, 
alternately  grows  softer  and  then  more 
loud  as  it  chatters  over  ridges  of  white 
pebbles,  or  slides  past  a  face  of  rock  which 
dips  into  its  cool  depths;  whilst  now  and 
again  the  symphony  is  broken  by  noisy 
plunging,  as  its  waters  leap  in  glittering 
cascades  down  tiny  fern-fringed  cliffs,  or 
rush  sobbing  over  mossy  shoots  into  deep 
pools  and  foam  flecked  reaches.  Water- 
ousels  dip  and  twitter,  and  swallows  circle 
round  and  round;  and  suddenly  a  gor- 
geous kingfisher  darts  out.  his  blue  and 
scarlet  plumage  gleaming  like  a  tiny  rain- 
bow, as  we  reach  Limley,  a  lonely  little 
farmstead,  surrounded  by  stone  walls  on 
three  sides,  and  by  the  stream,  or  beck 
as  the  local  term  is,  on  the  fourth.  A 
great  barking  answers  the  click  of  the 
gate  as  we  enter  the  foldyard,  and  a  couple 
of  sheep-dogs  dash  furiously  at  us. 

"Come  hoam,  wilt  'a.  Lassie  ;  doon  wi' 
ye.  Bob,  ye  senseless  barns  !  '*  screams  a 
comely  wench,  coming  to  the  door;  then 
recognizing  the  captain,  adds :  "Coomia 
wi'  ye  ;  t'  maister's  sledding  t'  hay." 

Declining  the  proffered  hospitality,  we 
pass  the  end  of  the  house  and  cross  the 
now  almost  dry  bed  of  the  stream  by  a 
line  of  hippen-steans,  just  below  the  spot 
where  an  iron  spring  flows  in,  staining  the 
stones  a  rusty  red.  A  hundred  yards  far- 
ther we  turn  a  corner,  and  there,  right  in 
front,  is  a  quarry-like  cliff,  pierced  by  an 
arched  opening  a  few  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  which  falls  away  like 
a  deep,  rock-bound  basin.  This  is  the 
main  entrance  to  the  famous  Goyden  Pot. 

Except  in  very  wet  weather,  this  open- 
ing is  always  dry,  for  the  stream  sinks 
into  the  hillside  at  a  spot  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  higher  up  the  valley,  called  Man- 
chester Hole.  But  after  heavy  rains,  the 
swollen  river  cannot  all  get  away  there, 
and  then  it  comes  down,  and  leaps  as  of 
yore  over  this  basin  lip  straight  into  the 
pot,  making  a  pretty  fall  before  it  is  lost 
in  the  dark  passage  within.  When  the 
floods  are  out,  the  scene  is  completely 
changed,  and  even  this  capacious  moutn 
cannot  swallow  the  torrent,  which  rages 
and  dashes  its  muddy  waters  down,  filling 
completely,  and  often  overflowing,  its  an- 
cient, above-ground  course ;  and  then,  a 
grim  swirling  at  this  cliff-face  alone  marks 
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where  a  portion  of  the  Nidd  is  being  sucked 
into  Goyden  Pot,  to  choke  its  caverns 
roof-full.  A  cold  air  blows  steadily  up 
from  the  dark  distance  as  we  enter  the 
cave,  and  a  thin  mist  clings  to  its  damp 
sides,  where  the  gleam  from  the  daylight 
catches  it.  Boots  are  replaced  by  canvas 
wading-shoes,  two  candles  lighted  for  ser- 
vice, and  the  remainder  pocketed  as  re- 
serve store,  and  then,  with  a  last  look  at 
the  bright  world  outside,  we  commence 
the  descent.  A  muffled  roar  fills  the  wild 
cavern  like  a  long-drawn  groan ;  and  as 
we  clamber  onward  and  hear  the  noise 
grow  louder,  we  realize  somewhat  the  old 
Norse  Sagaman^s  story  of  the  descent  of 
Baldur  into  the  realms  of  Hela. 

For  the  first  couple  of  hundred  yards, 
the  passage  is  roomy,  and  the  rough  boul- 
ders present  little  obstacle  to  an  experi- 
enced cave-hunter,  and  ladies  even  can 
without  difficulty  follow  it,  until  a  sudden 
turn  opens  into  a  great  chamber,  and  the 
path  drops  abruptly  into  a  seemingly  bot 
tomless  abyss,  in  which  a  stream  of  water 
is  falling  somewhere  in  unseen  space. 
But  we  are  bent  on  more  than  merely 
gazing  into  this  black  vault,  so  make  for 
a  hollow  half  filled  up  with  rubbish,  lead- 
ing into  another  passage  which  winds 
along  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  great 
chamber,  and  ends  in  another  sheer  de- 
scent into  darkness.  Here  the  rope  is 
fixed  to  a  jutting  point,  and  the  skipper 
disappears  into  the  black  gulf,  and  is 
within  sight  of  the  bottom,  faintly  discern- 
ible in  the  flickering  light  of  his  waving 
candle,  when  his  hands,  slippery  with  tal- 
low, suddenly  lose  hold  of  the  line,  and 
next  instant  he  is  embracing,  not  his 
mother  earth,  but  the  putrid  carcases  of 
two  defunct  sheep  which  have  lain  a  long 
time  in  this  odoriferous  corner.  Another 
moment,  and  the  captain  comes  down  with 
a  run,  and  a  mighty  "  ugh  !  '*  as  he  finds 
his  feet.  Together,  we  scramble  up  and 
flee  the  scene,  and  with  all  speed  light  up 
our  trusty  pipes;  and  as  we  puff  great 
clouds  of  fragrant  *'  honeydew  "  into  each 
other's  faces,  we  bless  the  memory  of 
brave  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  vow  we 
will  eschew  (braxy)  mutton  in  the  future. 
At  one  end  of  this  chamber  there  is  a  fine 
cascade,  where  the  water  from  Manchester 
Hole  comes  leaping  down  some  thirty  fset 
or  more  ;  and  though  the  dry  weather  has 
lessened  its  volume,  yet  we  get  a  good 
douche-bath  as  we  pass  behind  it.  Foam- 
ing its  way  over  the  rock-strewn  floor,  the 
river  crosses  the  cavern,  and  then  plunges 
down  a  long  lofty  passage.  Upon  a  sub- 
sequent visit,  a  few  weeks  later,  a  less 


perpendicular  descent  was  discovered  at 
the  extreme  end  of  this  great  chamber; 
and  **  twa  bonnie  maidens  frae  ower  the 
Border  "  actually  accompanied  us  to  the 
edge  of  the  rushing  water.  Scrambling 
gallantly  over  the  rough  rocks  with  tallow- 
bespattering  candles  in  hand,  and  fear- 
lessly dropping  into  black  abysses,  their 
readv  pluck  quite  won  our  hearts,  but.  alas ! 
woefully  damaged  their  gowns  and  gear. 
Stepping  into  the  stream,  we  follow  it 
down  many  a  swirling  run  and  over  rocky 
steps,  wondering  to  find  how  warm  its 
waters,  knee-deep,  are. 

A  loud  shout  makes  the  skipper  turn 
hastily  to  where  the  captain's  stalwart 
figure  is  clinging  to  a  glistening  rock  over 
which  the  Nidd  leapes  in  a  white  curve, 
whilst  he  points  franticallv  in  the  dim 
light  to  the  pool  below.  The  packet  of 
candles  has  fallen  from  his  pocket,  and 
six  composites  are  tossing  in  the  rush  of 
waters  !  Desperately  do  we  grab  at  three, 
and  save  them ;  but  the  others  elude  our 
eager  grasp,  and  voyage  onward,  perhaps 
to  float  out  with  the  freed  river  and  dance 
down  the  dale  ;  perhaps  condemned  slow- 
ly to  dissolve  in  some  sullen  deep,  or 
to  catch  in  some  ever-dark  cranny,  but 
never  now,  alas !  to  light  us  on  our  way, 
either  in  advance  or  retreat;  therefore,  it 
behoves  us  to  husband  our  remaining 
stock,  for  a  struggle  back  up  this  winding, 
water-fretted  channel  in  pitch  darkness 
would  be  no  joke.  It  is  wonderful  what 
ghostly  objects  seem  to  loom  out  of  the 
gloom  as  the  candle-rays  are  thrown 
around,  and  how  fancy  makes  ghastly 
corpses  of  the  strangely  worn  stones  which 
lie  about  at  every  bend  and  turn  ;  gnomish 
eyes  glare  fiercely  out  of  deep  corners, 
and  sobs  and  moans  seem  to  fill  this  weird 
solitude  with  painful  life ;  and  our  own 
voices  rouse  unearthly  echoes,  and  so'iad 
unnatural  in  the  awful  darkness. 

But  we  are  too  eager  to  get  on  to  let 
such  uncanny  thoughts  have  play,  and 
bend  after  bend  is  turned  and  left  behind. 
And  now  the  passage  widens,  but  unfor- 
tunately grows  lower  and  lower,  and  in  a 
few  moments  heads  are  stooped,  and  then 
shoulders.  **  It  will  get  higher  in  a  few 
yards,"  foretells  the  sanguine  one ;  but, 
alas,  like  many  a  weather-forecast,  the 
progrnostication  comes  not  true,  for  al- 
ready we  are  bent  double,  and  the  roof  is 
still  descending  upon  us.  It  is  no  good 
shirking  it;  if  we  are  to  follow  the  stream 
farther,  we  must  crawl.  So,  down  we  get 
on  to  all-fours,  or  rather  all-threes,  for  one 
hand  is  wanted  to  hold  the  candle,  and 
splash  on  for  ten  yards,  and   then  the 
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skipper  sinks  level  with  the  stream,  and 
turning  on  his  side,  wriggles  ahead  ;  the 
captain,  following  suit,  lets  his  light  dip 
under  water,  necessitating  a  halt  and  a 
backward  wriggling  until  the  leader's  can- 
dle can  be  reached  over  his  shoulder. 

Progress  is  now  very  slow,  for  we  are 
constantly  getting  wedged  fast  between 
the  roof  and  the  floor;  but  we  push  on 
somehow,  crawling  along  in  the  very 
stream  itself,  with  the  water  running  mer- 
rily over  us,  and  constantly  putting  out 
our  lights  in  turn  with  a  mischievous 
splash.  Twenty  yards  more  of  this  am- 
phibious advance,  and  we  stop. 

We  are  really  beaten  at  last,  and  cannot 
get  a  foot  farther,  for  the  roof  and  the 
water  meet,  where  a  big  gravel  bed  chokes 
up  the  whole  passage,  into  which  the 
stream  sinks  ;  for  a  very  thin  sheet  of  it 
only  can  find  its  way  over  the  bank.  It  is 
certainly  very  disappointing  to  be  thus 
stopped  :  but  we  have  at  least  proved  that 
much  spade-work  is  necessary  before  any 
human  being  can  pass  this  block,  and  we 
have  got  to  the  farthest  point  we  possibly 
can  at  present  in  Goyden  Pot.  So  we 
toast  our  sovereign  lady  Victoria  in  whis- 
kied  water,  and  there,  lying  picturesquely 
in  mid-steam,  we  lift  up  our  voices  and 
sing  ''  God  Save  the  Queen." 

The  retreat  is  decidedly  more  uncom- 
fortable than  the  advance,  for,  crawling 
up  stream,  the  water  meets  our  resisting, 
pushing  bodies,  and  foams  gleefully  over 
shoulders  and  down  necks.  At  last  we 
reach  higher  regions.  The  luxury  of 
standing  upright  again  is  something  inde- 
scribable, and  quite  unrealizable  by  those 
who  have  never  spent  an  hour  imitating 
the  movements  of  a  serpent  or  an  eel. 
We  are  to  have  some  reward  for  our  ven- 
ture after  all.  for  in  passing  a  rocky  cliff, 
we  espy  a  ledge,  and  beyond,  a  black  band, 
which  betokens  another  passage;  and 
scrambling  up  some  twelve  feet,  we  find  a 
low  opening,  nearly  filled  with  soft  mud. 
Sliding  over  it,  we  are  in  a  winding  cavern 
which  turns  away  to  the  southward,  grad- 
ually rising  foot  by  foot.  Following  this 
for  some  distance,  we  catch  the  sound  of 
trickling  water,  and  come  suddenly  into  a 
most  curious  place.  To  the  right,  the 
cavern  rises  ;  and  clambering  over  a  great 
heap  of  branches,  stones,  and  flood-debris, 
we  are  at  the  bottom  of  an  almost  circular 
shaft,  which  goes  sheer  up  like  a  huge 
chimney,  and  down  whose  sides  water  is 
running  and  sparkling  in  the  feeble  rays 
from  our  candles.  This  is  evidently  a  ca- 
pacious rain-spout,  where,  in  wet  weather, 
the  water  plunges  from  the  upper  ground  ; 


and  though  no  glimmer  of  daylight  is  vis- 
ible, yet  it  shows  unmistakably  that  **  swal- 
low "  and  "  pot  "  holes  are  formed  by  the 
surface  of  the  land  above  falling  in.  At 
the  bottom,  this  shoot  turns  like  a  cork- 
screw through  an  archway,  and  our  lio;hts 
are  reflected  under  it  like  two  stars,  in  a 
black-looking  pool  some  distance  below 
us.  Slipping  down  over  a  slimy  slant  of 
rock,  we  see  a  cavern,  lofty  but  narrow, 
without  any  floor  but  the  water.  An  old 
rail-post,  washed  hither  by  some  flood,  is 
lying  against  the  little  cape  on  which  we 
are  perched ;  and  by  its  aid  the  depth  is 
found  to  be  a  yard  at  the  edge,  so  down 
into  the  pool  the  skipper  drops.  "Oh, 
Jupiter,  it's  cold!"  Unlike  the  main 
stream,  warmed  by  days  of  hot  sun  before 
it  leapt  into  Goyden,  tliis  water  must  have 
been  here  long  months,  for  a  moment's 
examination  shows  that  there  is  no  cur- 
rent, and  that  in  fact  this  is  a  small  subter- 
ranean lake.  Wading  on  waist-deep,  a 
point  of  wall  is  reached ;  and  beyond,  the 
cavern  opens  out,  and  hangs  a  great 
vaulted  dome,  over  the  turgid  pool,  which 
suddenly  deepens  till  the  rail  will  not 
bottom. 

Are  we  to  swim  across  or  not?  is  the 
question  earnestly  debated,  and  finally 
negatived,  not  by  ourselves,  but  by  want 
of  candles.  We  have  only  one  spare  one 
—  just  enough  to  ensure  our  return  to  the 
outer  world  —  and  no  matches  (the  water- 
crawl  having  effectually  spoilt  our  supply), 
with  which  to  relight,  if  by  chance  we 
should  dip  our  lights  under  when  swim- 
ming. So  we  scramble  up  out  of  the 
frigid  bath,  and  ruefully  take  a  last  look 
at  the  mvsterious  pond.  In  all  probabil- 
ity, this  IS  one  of  many  chambers  of  Goy- 
den Pot,  and  its  only  outlet  is  the  passage 
we  went  up.  In  floods  it  fills,  and  then 
the  waters  rise,  and  overflowing,  rush 
down  the  passage  to  join  the  main  stream 
in  the  pot;  whilst  when  the  season  is 
dry,  there  is  only  a  deep  pool  in  the  hol- 
low. Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  there 
is  an  outlet  at  the  farther  end,  like  the 
opening  we  entered  it  by,  though  the  utter 
absence  of  any  current  seems  to  render 
this  improbable.  But  this  point  will  be 
thoroughly  investigated  in  our  next  ven- 
ture. 

Once  more  in  the  great  chamber,  we 
explore  it  carefully,  in  hopes  of  finding 
some  way  up  to  a  tunnel  which  comes  into 
it  on  the  north  side,  a  yard  from  the  roof ; 
but  our  search  is  fruitless ;  so,  resolving 
to  bring  a  light  ladder  some  future  day  — 
though  how  to  get  it  down  the  winding 
passage  will  be  a  puzzle  —  we  make  for 
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the  rope,  which  hangs  like  a  white  streak 
against  the  black  rocks,  and  hand  over 
hand  go  up,  and  stand  once  more  at  the 
end  of  the  gallery,  and  leaving  a  candle- 
end  burning  at  the  place  of  descent,  steer 
for  the  upper  main  cavern.  For  some 
moments  we  cannot  find  the  way  out,  so 
filled  up  with  gravel  is  it;  and  we  begin 
to  half-fancy  we  must  have  made  a  mistake 
and  taken  the  wrong  turn ;  but  a  second 
careful  search  shows  the  opening,  and  we 
speedily  scramble  through,  and  then  turn 
down  for  the  head  of  the  cascade. 

Here  we  find  a  new  state  of  affairs,  for, 
instead  of  boldly  springing  over  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  the  water  has  forced  its 
way  through  the  floor,  leaving  a  bank 
across  the  line  of  its  old  leap.  On  exam- 
ination, this  is  found  to  consist  of  shingle, 
held  in  position  by  a  great  tree,  which 
some  flood  has  carried  down  and  wedged 
like  a  dam  across  the  channel,  to  catch 
and  hold  everything  which  the  stream 
washes  against  it;  and  the  water  itself, 
headed  back  by  it,  has  made  a  way  down 
a  fissure  in  the  limestone. 

The  sun  is  sinking  in  a  purple  sea  of 
cloud  as  we  come  out  into  daylight,  and 
the  scent  of  new-mown  hay  is  wafted  on 
the  rising  breeze  as  we  climb  the  bank  of 
the  dry  channel  and  set  out  in  the  hazy 
evening,  homeward  bound. 

Thus  a  fourth  «ittempt  to  get  through 
Goyden  has  failed,  and  the  question  we 
now  discuss  is,  can  it  ever  be  done  ?  The 
results  of  this  last  venture  are,  it  must  be 
owned,  rather  discouraging.  Evidently 
there  is  a  large  deposit  of  gravel  spread 
over  a  considerable  distance,  which  every 
**  fresh  "  adds  to  ;  and  when  we  come  to 
think  that  no  flood-debris  of  any  moment 
is  washed  out  at  the  lower  openings  below 
Lofthouse,  and  that  there  are  no  bars  or 
shingle-beds  formed  near  these  outlets, 
we  are  led  to  fear  that  for  a  long  length 
somewhere  the  subterranean  passage  is 
pretty  effectually  blocked.  Perhaps  it  is 
even  silting  up  ;  and  a  succession  of  heavy 
floods  may  in  coming  years  so  choke  the 
channel  that  the  Nidd,  instead  of  diving 
out  of  sight  for  nearly  three  miles,  will 
once  more  roll  its  brown  waters  along  its 
ancient  bed  in  the  open  air  between  ash- 
fringed  banks  and  limestone  scaurs.  Be 
this  as  it  mav,  it  will  take  more  than  an- 
other  exploration  to  satisfy  us  that  the 
passage  of  (ioyden  Pot  is  impracticable; 
and  until  the  new-found  subterranean  lake- 
let is  proved  to  liave  no  second  outlet,  we 
still  cherish  the  hope  of  being  able  to  fol- 
low the  river  Nidd  throughout  its  three 
miles  of  hidden  passage. 


From  LoDcnuiPft  lli 
THE  LOST  CONSCIENCE.* 

CONSCIENXE  was  lost ;  but  thincs  went 
on  as  before.  The  streets  and  theatres 
were  always  crowded,  men  went  about 
their  business  as  usual,  stirred  by  the 
same  ambitions;  and  if  a  good  thing 
came  in  their  way,  each  still  struggled  to 
be  the  first  to  snap  it  up.  No  one  noticed 
that  something  had  suadealy  disappeared, 
that  in  the  great  orchestra  of  life  one  flute 
had  ceased  to  play. 

Some  people  even  began  to  feel  them- 
selves more  free  and  more  at  ease  in  their 
minds;  they  walked  with  a  lighter  step, 
and  understood  better  the  joy  of  tripping 
up  a  neighbor,  the  delight  of  flattering, 
cringing,  deceiving,  lying,  and  slanderini^ 

It  seemed  as  if  all  the  difficulties  of  hie 
had  been  done  away  with  by  magic.  Men 
did  not  walk  the  common  earth,  they  felt 
themselves  carried  along  above  it ;  nothing 
affected  them,  nothing  made  them  stop  to 
think.  Everything,  present  and  future, 
seemed  to  belong  to  these  happy  people 
who  had  lost  conscience  without  even 
knowing  their  loss. 

It  had  disappeared  suddenly  —  ia  an 
instant.  Yesterday  conscience  had  been 
there,  visible  to  all  eyes,  a  tedious  hanger- 
on,  always  demanding  attention,  and  nov 
suddenly  its  place  was  empty.  Manv 
troublesome  ideas  had  disappeared  with 
It,  and  particularly  that  moral  discomfort 
which  attends  an  inner  monitor.  Now, 
nothing  was  left  to  hinder  men  from  floa^ 
ing  down  the  stream  of  life  enjoying  all 
the  pleasures  that  came  in  their  say. 
The  children  of  this  world  felt  that  tbtf 
had  shaken  off  the  last  chain  which  booDd 
them ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  tbcf 
hastened  to  enjoy  their  liberty.  Nov 
^  came  the  opportunity  of  the  yiolcnt 
Nothing  was  heard  of  but  crime  and  ralh 
bery,  and  a  general  ruin  began. 

Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  consdenOB 
lay  bruised  and  trodden  under  foot  in  the 
highway,  every  one  kicking  itas  he jpossedi 
Men  walked  over  it  as  they  would  have 
done  over  any  other  miserable  r%  woih 
dering  how  it  was  that  such  a  thiitfWM 
allowed  to  lie  in  the  busiest  thoroughfue 
of  a  well-ordered  town,  in  broad  dayfigit 

Heaven  knows  that  the  poor  outcait 
might  have  lain  there  long  enough,  bit 
for  a  wretched  drunkard,  who,  after  ejring 
it  stupidly,  picked  it  up,  in  the  hope  tW 
he  might  be  able  to  sell  it  for  a  glass  rf 
brandy.    All  at  once,  he  felt  a  sort  sf 
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electric  shock  through  his  whole  being. 
He  looked  about  him  confusedly,  and  felt 
that  the  fumes  of  wine  were  clearing  away 
from  his  brain.  Little  by  little  there  came 
back  to  him  the  bitter  knowledge  of  his 
real  condition — a  knowledge  from  which 
he  had  escaped  at  the  price  of  drowning 
all  his  energies  in  drink.  At  first  he  felt 
nothing  but  fear,  that  unreasoning  fear 
which  sometimes  seizes  a  man  when  he  is 
dimly  aware  that  some  danger  threatens 
him.  Then  his  memory  awoke  ;  then  his 
imagination  began  to  speak.  From  the 
darkness  of  the  shameful  past  his  pitiless 
memory  recalled  every  deed  of  violence, 
treachery,  and  injustice  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  everything  that  marked  the 
degradation  of  his  soul,  while  his  imag- 
ination gave  fresh  life  to  all  the  details. 
At  last  he  had  awakened  from  his  long 
sleep,  but  only  to  find  himself  in  a  court 
of  justice,  where  he  was  at  once  judge 
and  prisoner.  His  past  life  seemed  to 
the  miserable  drunkard  one  long  crime, 
one  perpetual  shame.  It  was  not  after 
question,  examination,  and  analysis  that 
this  became  clear  to  him,  the  first  glance 
was  enough.  He  saw  his  own  degrada- 
tion, and  felt  a  thousand  times  more  se- 
verely punished  by  this  tribunal  which  he 
had  himself  set  up,  and  before  which  his 
own  will  had  brought  him,  than  he  could 
have  been  by  the  harshest  human  judg- 
ment. He  would  not  even  plead  in  exten- 
uation that  the  greater  part  of  this  past 
life,  which  he  so  deplored,  had  been  be- 
yond his  control  —  degraded,  miserable 
drunkard  that  he  was ;  that  a  mysterious 
power  had  cast  him  into  this  world,  and 
driven  him  through  it,  as  a  hurricane, 
whirling  across  the  steppes,  drives  before 
it  a  slender  blade  of  grass.  What  was  his 
past  life.'*  Why  had  it  taken  that  course 
and  not  another.'*  And  he  himself,  what 
was  he  .'*  These  were  questions  to  which 
there  was  no  answer.  He  was  only  con- 
scious of  complete  ignorance  and  deep 
astonishment.  And  now  that  conscience 
had  found  him,  what  good  could  she  do? 
Had  she  come  merely  to  ask  him  merci- 
less questions,  to  which  there  was  no 
answer.'*  Had  she  visited  this  ruined 
dwelling  only  to  revive  in  it  its  former 
life?  But  then,  ruined  as  it  was,  such  a 
shock  would  be  more  than  it  could  bear. 
Alas  !  Conscience  awakened  brought  nei- 
ther hope  nor  peace,  she  only  shook  off 
her  lethargy  to  lead  him  into  a  court, 
where  his  plea  of  guilty  led  to  no  punish- 
ment. Formerly  he  had  lived  surrounded 
by  a  mist ;  to-tlay  there  was  the  same 
mist,  but  it  was  thronged  with  faces  dire; 


at  other  times  he  had  been  encumbered 
with  heavy  chains,  but  to-day  their  weight 
was  doubled  because  he  understood  clearly 
what  chains  they  were. 

Our  drunkard  began  to  shed  idle  tears  ; 
the  worthy  folk  who  were  passing  promptly 
gathered  round  him,  declaring  that  noth- 
ing but  drink  was  the  matter  with  him. 
**  My  friends,  I  cannot  help  crying,"  said 
the  unhappy  drunkard  ;  "  it  is  too  much 
for  me,"  and  the  people  shouted  with 
laughter.  They  did  not  perceive  that  he 
had  never  been  more  sober  than  at  this 
moment,  and  that  he  had  really  made  a 
discovery  which  was  breaking  nis  heart. 
If  this  crowd  had  made  a  similar  discov- 
ery itself,  it  would  certainly  have  under- 
stood that  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is 
to  find  one's  conscience  when  one  least 
expects  it;  it  would  have  realized  that  it 
also  was  as  degraded  in  mind  and  body  as 
the  drunkard  who  was  bemoaning  himself 
before  it. 

**  No,"  said  the  wretched  creature,  "  I 
must  rid  myself  of  this,  cost  what  it  may, 
or  I  am  done  for,"  and  he  prepared  at  once 
to  throw  his  windfall  into  the  road,  but  was 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  policeman, 
who  said,  shaking  his  finger  at  him,  — 

**See  here,  my  good  fellow,  it  strikes 
me  that  you  are  looking  out  for  a  chance 
of  distributing  revolutionary  pamphlets  on 
the  sly.  We'll  soon  have  you  in  the  lock- 
up." The  drunkard  hastily  hid  his  find 
in  his  pocket,  and  made  off.  He  went 
stealthily,  looking  round  to  see  that  no 
one  was  watching  him,  towards  the  wine- 
shop of  an  old  acquaintance  of  his  named 
Prokoritch.  Before  going  in  he  peeped 
carefully  through  the  window,  and  seeing 
that  there  were  no  customers  in  the  shop, 
and  that  Prokoritch  was  dozing  behind 
his  counter,  he  opened  the  door  quickly, 
ran  in,  and,  without  giving  Prokoritch 
time  to  recognize  him,  thrust  into  his  hand 
the  terrible  find,  and  fled. 

Some  seconds  passed  before  Prokoritch 
opened  his  drowsy  eyes;  then  he  felt  a 
cold  shudder  pass  over  him.  He  had  a 
sort  of  vision  that  he  was  carrying  on  his 
business  without  a  proper  license;  but 
after  a  sharp  look  round  he  saw  that  he 
had  all  the  papers  —  the  blue,  the  yellow, 
and  the  green  —  demanded  by  the  author- 
ities. Then  he  glanced  at  the  scrap  of 
paper  that  he  found  in  bis  hand,  and 
seemed  to  recognize  it. 

"  Ah  !  ah  1 "  said  he,  "  it's  the  same  mor- 
sel that  I  got  rid  of  with  so  much  difficulty 
just  before  I  bought  my  license ;  yes,  it's 
the  very  same." 

When  he  was  satisfied  on  this  point,  he 
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soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  ruin 
was  a  certain  thing.  This  is  the  argu- 
ment that  he  followed,  as  it  were,  mechan- 
ically. "  A  man  is  in  business,  this  pest 
falls  upon  him  ;  there's  an  end  of  it.  No 
more  business  for  him." 

Seized  with  a  fear  hitherto  unknown  to 
him,  he  began  to  tremble  and  grow  pale. 
Conscience,  awakened  in  him,  murmured, 
"  No,  no ;  it  won't  do  to  go  on  letting  the 
poor  people  make  themselves  shamefully 
tipsy." 

Beside  himself  with  terror,  he  called  his 
wife,  Arina  Ivanovna,  to  his  assistance. 

Arina  Ivanovna  ran  to  him;  bat  no 
sooner  did  she  recognize  the  involuntary 
acquisition  made  by  Prokoritch,  than  she 
cried  out  in  great  excitement,  — 

"Help!     Police!     Stop  thief!" 

"Why  am  I  to  be  instantly  ruined 
through  this  miserable  thing?"  said  Pro- 
koritch to  himself,  wondering  who  had 
passed  it  on  to  him.  Meanwhile,  by  de- 
grees, the  tavern  filled  with  people  ;  but 
Prokoritch,  instead  of  serving  his  custom- 
ers with  his  usual  good-will,  astonished 
them  profoundly  by  not  only  refusing  to 
sell  them  any  wine,  but  also  by  pointing 
out  to  them,  in  the  most  touching  way, 
that  for  the  poor  all  misfortunes  began 
through  drink. 

"  If,"  said  he,  through  his  tears,  "you 
would  be  satisfied  with  one  little  glass,  that 
would  be  all  very  well  —  it  would  even  be 
a  good  thing  for  you;  but  your  only  idea 
is  to  take  every  possible  opportunity  of 
swallowing  whole  caskfuls,  and  then  what 
happens?  You  get  drunk,  they  run  you 
in,  and  you  get  a  hundred  lashes  for  your 
trouble.  Consider,  my  friends,  is  it  worth 
while  to  go  through  all  this,  and  spend  all 
your  earnings  upon  a  stupid  fellow  like 
me  into  the  bargain?" 

"  Why,  I^rokoritch,  you  must  be  mad  !  " 
said  all  his  astonished  customers. 

"  That's  not  very  surprising,  my  friends, 
when  one  is  suffering  from  a  misfortune 
such  as  has  befallen  me,"  answered  Pro- 
koritch. "See  for  yourselves  the  sort  of 
license  I  have  received,"  and  he  showed 
them  the  conscience  which  the  drunkard 
had  thrust  upon  him,  and  asked  if  any  one 
of  them  would  like  to  have  it.  But  as 
soon  as  they  saw  what  it  was,  the  ques- 
tion became,  who  could  get  to  the  most 
respectful  distance  from  it,  and  no  one 
seemed  in  any  hurry  to  accept  the  offer. 

"  You  see  the  grind  licer^e,  who  will 
have  it?"  repeated  Prokoritch,  getting 
angry. 

"  But  what  is  to  become  of  you  now  ?" 
his  customers  asked. 
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"  My  friends,  this  is  what  I  thiok ;  there 
is  only  one  thing  left  for  me  to  do,  that  is 
to  die.  I  no  longer  wish  to  deceive  my 
neighbors,  or  to  make  the  poor  people  in- 
toxicated with  brandy.  Theretore»  what 
is  left  to  me  but  to  die  ?  " 

**  He  is  right,'*  his  customers  said, 
laughing  at  him. 

"  I  even  have  an  idea,**  continued  Pro- 
koritch, **  that  I  should  like  to  break  all 
the  bottles  you  see  round  you,  and  let  the 
contents  ot  the  casks  run  into  the  next 
canal,  to  get  rid  of  the  temptation  to 
drink." 

Here  Arina  Ivanovna  broke  in  with  the 
simple  words, — 

"Just  try  one  or  two,  and  see.**  Her 
heart,  it  was  evident,  had  not  been  tonched 
by  the  divine  gift  which  had  so  suddenlj 
descended  upon  Prokoritch.  But  it  was 
not  easy  to  check  him ;  he  went  on  shed- 
ding bitter  tears  and  talking  continuallj. 

**  When  a  misfortune  like  mine  over- 
takes a  man,"  he  said,  "  it*s  his  fate,  he 
was  born  to  be  unlucky.  In  thinking  over 
his  position,  in  trying'  to  place  himself,  be 
would  not  dare  to  sav,  *  I  am  a  tnder,' 
or  *  I  am  a  merchant.'  He  could  not  do 
so  without  deep  uneasiness.  He  would 
simply  have  to  say,  'I  am  aa  iinlad[j 
wretch.' " 

And  during  the  whole  dav  Prokoritch 
gave  himself  up  to  these  flignts  of  philos* 
ophv,  for  though  Anna  Ivanovna  reso- 
luteiv  opposed  her  husband's  idea  of 
breaicing  the  bottles  and  pouring  their 
contents  into  the  canal,  still  they  did  Ml 
sell  any  wine.  Towards  evening  Probh 
ritch^s  sadness  wore  ofiF,  he  became  evea 
gay ;  and  as  he  went  to  bed  he  said  to 
Arina  Ivanovna,  who  was  crying,  **  Wd, 
my  dear  wife,  though  we  nave  gaioed 
nothing  to-day,  what  does  that  natter? 
How  light  one  feels  when  one  has  a  dear 
conscience ! " 

And,  indeed,  he  was  asleep  almost  b^ 
fore  his  head  touched  his  pillow;  aha* 
bering  peacefully  and  not  even  sDorifl^ 
whereas  in  the  days  when  he  made  money 
and  had  no  conscience  he  invariaUf 
snored. 

Arina  Ivanovna,  however,  saw  tiiimi 
in  a  somewhat  different  light.  She  omIo^ 
stood  very  clearly  that  for  a  taverD^KCMr 
conscience  was  by  no  means  an  agreont 
acquisition,  or  one  likely  to  be  profitablik 
so  she  made  up  her  mind  that  at  any  prifli 
this  unwelcome  guest  must  be  got  rid  l£ 
She  waited  patiently  all  that  nigh^  W 
hardly  had  the  dawn  begun  to  ippT 
through  the  dusty  windows  of  the  tava% 
when  she  softly  stole  the  conscienoe  fMI 
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her  sleeping  husband  and  hastened  out 
with  it  into  the  street. 

It  happened  to  be  market-day,  the  carts 
of  the  country  folk  were  already  coming 
in,  one  after  another,  and  Lovets,  the 
police  inspector,  himself  was  hastening  to 
the  market-place  to  see  that  everything 
went  on  in  proper  order. 

When  she  saw  him  Arina  Ivanovna  had 
what  seemed  to  her  a  brilliant  idea.  She 
ran  after  him  until  she  was  breathless, 
and,  as  soon  as  she  had  overtaken  him, 
with  surprising  dexterity  she  slipped  the 
conscience  into  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat 
without  his  knowing  it. 

This  Lovets  was  not  an  absolutely 
shameless  rogue,  but  as  he  was  not  par- 
ticular he  indulged  pretty  freely  in  various 
little  malpractices.  His  manner  was  not 
insolent,  but  he  was  gifted  with  a  too  in- 
quisitive glance.  He  had  not  had  a  hand 
in  any  very  discreditable  affair,  but  he 
snapped  up  willingly  anything  that  came 
within  his  reach.  In  short,  he  was  a  very 
respectable  rogue.  But  now,  all  at  once, 
this  man  began  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf ! 
When  he  reached  the  marketplace  he 
realized  that  all  the  goods  in  the  carts  and 
shops  or  upon  the  stalls  did  not  belong  to 
him,  but  to  other  people.  Never  before 
had  he  been  conscious  of  this  feeling. 
He  rubbed  his  eyes,  saying  to  himself, — 

**  Am  1  ill  ?    All  this  must  be  a  dream  I  " 

He  went  up  to  a  cart  meaning  to  help 
himself  to  some  of  its  contents,  but  his 
arms  hung  powerless  at  his  sides.  He 
moved  towards  another  intending  to  pull 
the  beard  of  a  moujik,  but  to  his  horror 
his  hands  remained  clenched.  Then  he 
was  terrified  and  said  to  himself, — 

*'  What  is  the  matter  with  me  ?  I  shall 
be  ruining  my  profession  forever.  It  will 
be  better  for  me  to  go  home  as  I  seem  to 
have  taken  leave  of  my  senses  ! " 

Hoping  always  that  this  mysterious 
afifliction  would  presently  pass  away,  he 
walked  through  the  market  looking  about 
him.  It  was  crowded  with  all  sorts  of 
things,  above  all  he  noticed  much  poultry, 
and  everything  seemed  to  say  to  him, 
**  You  have  only  to  stoop  down  and  help 
yourself."  The  country  people,  however, 
Dccame  bolder,  seeing  that  our  friend  was 
not  going  on  as  usual,  and  that  he  con- 
tented himself  with  looking  very  hard  at 
their  goods.  They  even  dared  to  make 
fun  of  him,  calling  him  *'  Niigaud  Niigau- 
dovitch  "  (son  of  a  simpleton). 

**  No,  1  have  some  unheard-of  illness," 
said  Lovets  to  himself,  and  he  went  home 
empty-handed. 

His  wife  was  waiting  for  him,  calculat- 


ing, meanwhile,  the  number  of  bags,  made 
of  lime-tree  bark,  that  he  might  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  in  with  him  ;  for  as  a  rule 
he  took  plenty  of  these  out,  and  brought 
them  back  full  of  his  pilferings.  But  to- 
day he  returned  without  a  single  bag.  On 
perceiving  this  Madame  Lovets  lost  her 
temper  at  once,  and  darting  up  to  her  hus- 
band she  said,  — 

"  Where  are  the  bags  ?  " 

"Upon    my  conscience  "    began 

Lovets. 

"  I  ask  you  where  are  the  bags  ?  " 

"Upon  my  conscience "  repeated 

Lovets. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  then,  let  your  con- 
science feed  you  till  next  market-day.  I 
have  nothing  to  give  you  for  dinner," 
Madame  Lovets  declared. 

Lovets  hung  his  head,  for  he  knew  this 
was  an  argument  to  which  he  had  no  an- 
swer. 

He  took  ofiE  his  overcoat,  and  immedi- 
ately his  ideas  changed  entirely.  Con- 
science remained  in  the  pocket  of  the  coat 
hung  upon  the  wall,  and  Lovets  at  once 
felt  light  and  free  and  more  like  himself. 
Once  more  it  seemed  to  him  that  nothing 
in  the  world  belonged  to  other  people ;  that 
it  was  all  his  by  right.  The  aptitude  for 
appropriating  and  consuming  everything 
came  back  to  him. 

"  Ah  !  ah  I  my  good  friends,  now  you 
won't  get  o£E  so  easily,"  he  cried,  rubbing 
his  hands  ;  and  he  promptly  put  on  his 
coat  again,  to  hasten  back  to  the  market. 

But,  strangely  enough,  he  had  scarcely 
got  it  on  when  nis  impulse  stopped  short. 
He  seemed  to  himself  to  be  two  men. 
One,  without  the  overcoat,  impudent  and 
unscrupulous ;  the  other,  with  it,  timid  and 
modest. 

Although  he  found  himself  animated  by 
the  best  intentions,  he  did  not  give  up  his 
idea  of  going  back  to  the  market.  "  Per* 
haps,"  he  thought,  "  I  may  end  by  getting 
the  better  of  it." 

But  the  nearer  he  got  to  the  market,  the 
faster  his  heart  beat  and  the  more  he  felt 
impelled  to  show  some  kindness  to  all 
these  poor  people,  who  worked  in  the  rain 
and  mud  from  morning  to  night  to  gain 
two  copecks.  He  no  longer  thought  of 
taking  other  people's  property.  On  the 
contrary,  he  felt  his  purse  a  burden  to  him 
now  he  realized  that  it  contained,  not  his 
money,  but  his  neighbors*. 

"  Here  are  fifteen  copecks  for  you, 
friend,"  he  said  to  a  peasant,  giving,  him 
the  money. 

"  Why  do  you  give  it  to  me,  simple- 
ton ?  " 
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**  It  is  to  make  up  for  my  former  in- 
justices. Pardon  me,  for  the  love  of 
God." 

"  May  God  forgive  you,  then." 

In  this  way  he  went  through  the  market, 
giving  away  all  his  money,  and  when  it 
came  to  an  end  he  no  doubt  felt  a  great 
weight  lifted  from  his  mind.  Nevertheless 
he  became  very  thoughtful. 

"  1  have  certainly  cauj^ht  some  illness," 
he  said  again  to  himself.  "I  had  better 
go  home,  and  I  can  take  the  opportunity 
of  collecting  together  all  the  poor  I  meet 
by  the  way,  and  giving  them  a  meal ;  "and 
he  proceeded  to  do  as  he  had  said.  He 
picked  up  numbers  of  beggars  on  the 
road,  and  brought  them  into  his  courtyard. 
At  the  sight  of  them  Madame  Lovets'held 
up  her  hands  in  horror,  asking  what  he 
would  do  next.  Lovets  came  up  to  her 
and  said  in  a  caressing  tone,  — 

"Just  see  these  good  people  whom  I 
have  brought  you,  my  little  Theodosia. 
Feed  them,  for  the  love  of  God."  But  he 
had  hardly  time  to  hang  his  coat  upon  the 
peg,  when  he  again  felt  clear  of  all  im- 
pediments. Seeing  from  the  window  all 
the  beggars  of  the  town  assembled  in  his 
courtyard,  he  could  not  understand  what 
they  meant  by  coming  there.  What  were 
they  come  for  ?  Would  he  have  to  go  out 
and  beat  them  all  ? 

"What  are  all  these  people  doing 
here  ? "  he  asked,  going  towards  the  court- 
yard. 

"  What  ?  All  these  people  ?  They  are 
the  worthy  vagabonds  you  have  just  told 
me  to  feed,"  replied  Madame  Lovets 
dryly. 

"  Let  them  be  turned  out  this  minute," 
he  cried  angrily  ;  and  he  rushed  about  the 
house  like  a  madman.  He  paced  up  and 
down  the  rooms  a  long  time,  repeating 
incessantly,  "  What  can  have  happened  to 
me  ? " 

How  was  it  that  a  man  who  used  to  be 
exact,  even  fierce,  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
professional  duties,  had  suddenly  become 
limp  as  a  rag? 

**  Theodosia  Pctrovna,  my  good  woman, 
for  Heaven's  sake  have  me  lied  up,"  he 
entreated.  "  I  feel  that  to-day  I  am  capa- 
ble of  committing  follies  which  it  would 
take  a  year  to  repair." 

Madame  Lovets  saw  that  her  husband 
must  be  very  ill  indeed.  So  she  put  him 
to  bed  anci  made  him  swallow  a  hot 
draught.  After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
it  occurred  to  her  to  go  and  search  the 
pockets  of  her  husband's  coat,  to  see  if  he 
had  a  copeck  left.  One  of  them  contained 
an  empty  purse  ;  in  the  other  she  found  a 


scrap  of  dirty,  oily  paper.  As  soon  at 
she  had  unfolded  this  paper,  she  cried 
out, — 

"  Ah,  here's  an  explanation  of  the  tricks 
he  has  been  playing  us ;  he  had  conscience 
in  his  pocket,"  and  she  began  to  think. 
What  puzzled  her  was  how  to  get  rid  of 
conscience,  and  to  whom  she  could  pass 
it  on.  She  did  not  wish  to  crush  with  one 
blow  whoever  she  should  choose  as  the 
victim,  but  only  to  cause  him  a  little  tem- 
porary inconvenience.  After  some  ccmh 
sideration  she  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
had  better  bestow  conscience  upon  the 
Jew  banker,  Briotski,  the  promoter  of 
great  commercial  enterprises,  and  director 
of  innumerable  railway  companies. 

"His  back  is  broad  enough,  at  any 
rate,"  she  said  to  herself,  "it  won^t  hurt 
him." 

Having  decided  this,  she  slipped  coa- 
science  carefully  into  a  stamped  envelope, 
upon  which  she  wrote  Brjotski's  nameaiid 
address,  and  then  threw  it  into  the  lettc^ 
box. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  going  back  to  bcr 
husband,  "you  can  go  to  the  marioet 
boldly." 

Brjotski  was  seated  at  dinner  sarroand- 
ed  by  his  family.  One  of  his  sons,  a  bor 
ten  years  old,  was  next  him;  this  dtSa 
was  pondering  over  banking  transactkms. 

"  What  would  happen,  father,*'  be  said, 
**if  I  invested  the  money  you  havegiveo 
me  at  twenty  per  cent,  a  month?  nov 
much  should  1  have  at  the  end  of  the 
year  ?  " 

*'At  simple  or  compound  intereit?" 
asked  Brjotski. 

"  Oh,  compound  interest,  of  course.** 

"  At  compound  interest  that  would  1 
to  forty-five  roubles  and  seven ty-oine 
pecks,  not  counting  the  fractions.** 

"  Then,  father,  I  shall  invest  it 
that." 

'*  Invest  it  by  all  means,  my  boj«  bit 
take  care  that  you  get  a  very  gooa  1 
rity." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table  sat 
other  of  Brjotski*s  sons,  who  wa 
years  old.  He  also  was  occupied 
elementary  problem  in  mental  ariihawli& 
Further  off  sat  two  more,  who  were  boA 
engaged  in  calculating  the  amount  of  l» 
terest  one  owed  to  the  other  on  a  Una  of 
sugar-candy. 

Opposite  Brjotski,  his  beautiful  wifeflt 
in  state,  holding  in  her  arms  her  baby  M 
who  already  clutched  instinctively  at  itr 
mother^s  gold  bracelets.  I  n  short  DnottU 
was  a  happy  man.  He  was  just  tuxng  * 
new  sauce,  so  delicious   that  he      ^ 
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willin<Tly  have  had  the  sauce-tureen  decked 
with  old  lace  and  ostrich  feathers,  when  a 
servant  handed  him  the  letter.  He  had 
hardly  taken  it  when  he  became  extremely 
agitated. 

"  Why  should  any  one  send  me  this 
thing?  "  he  cried,  trembling  all  over.  No 
one  understood  what  he  meant,  but  they 
all  felt  that  to  finish  their  meal  was  im- 
possible. I  will  not  describe  the  torments 
that  Brjotski  suffered  on  this  memorable 
day.  I  will  only  mention  one  thing,  that 
this  man,  weak  and  feeble  as  he  seemed  to 
be,  bore  like  a  hero  the  most  terrible  tor- 
tures, but  as  to  giving  up  the  smallest 
sum  of  money,  nothing  could  make  him 
do  it. 

*'  What  I  suffer  does  not  matter,"  he 
said  to  his  wife  in  the  moments  of  most 
acute  agony.  *'  Only  hold  me  fast,  and  if 
the  severity  of  the  pain  makes  me  ask  for 
my  cash-box,  don't  bring  it,  my  love.  Let 
me  die  first!  "  However  embarrassing  a 
situation  may  be  there  is  almost  always 
some  way  out  of  it,  and  one  was  found  in 
this  instance.  Brjotski  luckily  remem- 
bered an  old  promise  he  had  made  to  give 
something  to  a  charitable  institution  of 
which  a  certain  general  who  was  a  friend 
of  his  had  the  management.  Time  had 
slipped  by  without  his  doing  so,  but  now 
circumstances  pointed  out  to  him  the  most 
convenient  way  of  fulfilling  his  obligation. 
Without  delay  he  cautiously  opened  the 
envelope  which  he  had  received  by  post, 
drew  out  the  enclosure  with  a  pair  of 
pincers,  put  it  into  another  envelope  with 
bank  notes  for  a  hundred  roubles,  and, 
sealing  it  up  carefully,  went  to  see  the  said 
general. 

*'  I  wish  to  help  on  this  good  work  with 
a  contribution,  your  Excellency,"  said  he, 
placing  his  sealed  packet  upon  the  table 
before  the  general,  whose  face  expressed 
his  satisfaction. 

"It  is  a  worthy  act,  sir,"  he  replied. 
"  Indeed  you " 

Here  his  Excellency  stopped  in  confu- 
sion. 

"Oh,  quite  so,  your  Excellency  —  quite 
so,"  said  Brjotski  hastily,  happy  to  feel 
himself  relieved  from  the  heavy  burden 
which  had  troubled  him  so  much;  **be 
assured  that  \vc  financiers  are  animated  by 
the  purest  patriotism,  and  are  Russians 
above  all  things." 

"Thanks!  thanks!"  said  the  general, 
"and  —  hem  !  hem  !     However  —  " 

•*  Yes  —  your  Excellency,  Russians  first, 
Russians  first." 

"  Well !  well !  Good  I  good !  God  be 
with  you." 


After  this  Brjotski  flew  rather  than 
walked  home,  and  by  evening  had  quite 
forgotten  his  past  sufferings  and  was  him- 
selfagain. 

He  went  back  to  business  at  once,  and 
spent  the  night  in  planning  new  banking 
transactions  on  a  colossal  scale. 

The  poor  conscience  lived  like  this  for 
a  long  time,  and  passed  through  many 
hands  ;  she  was  not  wanted  anywhere. 
People's  only  idea  was  to  get  rid  of  her, 
to  pass  her  on  at  any  price,  and  at  last, 
weary  of  this  Wandering  Jew  existence, 
she  said  sadly  to  her  last  possessor,  a 
certain  small  tradesman  whose  business 
never  prospered,  — 

"  Why  do  you  continually  torment  me 
and  tread  me  underfoot  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  with  you, 
my  dear  conscience  ? "  he  answered  ;  "  you 
are  no  good  at  all." 

"  This  is  what  I  suggest,"  replied  con- 
science. "  Find  me  a  little  Russian  baby 
and  lodge  mc  in  his  pure  heart.  Perhaps 
the  innocent  would  receive  and  cherish 
me ;  as  he  grew  up  he  might  become  at- 
tached to  me,  and  take  me  with  him  into 
the  world.     Perhaps  he   would  not  hate 
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me. 

The  tradesman  did  as  she  wished.  He 
found  a  little  Russian  child  and  slipped 
conscience  into  his  pure  heart.  As  the 
child  grows  up  conscience  will  grow  with 
him ;  one  day  he  will  be  a  great  roan  with 
a  great  conscience.  In  that  day  all  false- 
hood, crime,  and  violence  will  disappear, 
for  conscience,  grown  bolder,  will  speak, 
and  will  be  obeyed.  M.  Wright. 


Ffom  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE   POSITION  OF  WOMEN    IN  ANCIENT 

ROME. 

I. 

In  early  Rome  we  find  the  same  state 
of  matters  as  we  have  found  in  Greece. 
The  city  is  the  unit.  This  city-state  con- 
sists of  citizens  who  have  all  equal  rights 
and  privileges.  All  outside  of  the  city 
have  at  first  no  rights  within  its  territories, 
and  if  they  come  within  the  city,  they  have 
no  claim  to  justice  or  consideration  except 
what  they  can  obtain  through  a  citizen. 
In  all  ancient  cities  there  were  always  a 
large  number  of  slaves,  men  or  women, 
who  either  themselves  or  whose  ancestors 
had  been  taken  captive  in  war  or  stolen 
from  their  homes.  Thus  there  were  three 
classes  of  the  population — citizens  with 
full  rights  and  privileges,  aliens  with  do 
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rights  of  their  own,  and  slaves  who  were 
regarded  as  mere  property.  Hut  the  de- 
velopment of  the  city  of  Rome  follows  a 
different  course  from  that  of  the  Greek 
cities.  The  Romans  gradually  extended 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  till  the  unit 
was  no  longer  a  city,  but  a  nation,  and 
finally  it  became  the  civilized  world. 
Aliens  make  no  prominent  figure  in  Rome, 
as  they  did  in  Athen.s,  unless  we  consider 
the  plebeians  as  aliens,  and  in  the  process 
of  time  the  plebeians  became  citizens,  and 
every  civil  distinction  between  them  and 
the  original  citizens  vanished.  Besides, 
the  censor  had  the  right  to  put  the  name 
of  an  alien  on  the  list  of  citizens,  and  no 
doubt  many  foreigners  became  Roman 
citizens  in  this  way.  The  slaves  also  had 
a  more  advantageous  position  in  Rome. 
The  road  to  citizenship  was  at  an  early 
period  laid  open  for  them.  Their  masters 
manumitted  many  of  them,  and  they  be- 
came freedmcn.  These  freedmen  came 
to  be  numerous  and  influential,  and  the 
censor  Appius  Claudius  in  312  B.C.*  ad- 
mitted them  all  to  the  full  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. They  were  not,  indeed,  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  honors  of  the  State,  but  this 
same  Appius  Claudius  granted  to  the  sons 
of  freedmcn  admission  into  the  Senate, 
and  his  right-hand  man,  Cn.  Flavius,  curule 
ajdile  of  the  year  304,  was  the  son  of  a 
freedman.  Thus,  in  course  of  time,  the 
slave  became  the  freedman,  the  freedman's 
son  became  an  in<^entius^  or  freeborn  citi- 
zen, with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Roman  citizenship. 

In  Roman  society  there  were  these  same 
three  classes  of  women  —  the  full  citizen, 
the  alien,  and  the  slave.  The  Roman 
citizen  could  marry  only  a  woman  who  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Mar- 
riage with  any  other  was  impossible.  The 
very  object  of  marriage  was  to  produce  a 
race  of  citizens,  and  therefore  both  father 
and  mother  must  belong  to  the  class  of 
citizens.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  such 
care  was  taken  of  the  purity  of  Roman 
women,  and  such  a  broad  distinction  was 
drawn  between  the  conduct  of  the  man 
and  the  woman.  There  must  be  no  sus- 
picion of  spuriousness  in  regard  to  the 
Roman  citizen.  But  the  offspring  of  the 
man  with  a  foreign  woman  or  a  slave  did 
not  become  a  citizen,  and  therefore  the 
Slate  was  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  what 
relations  might  exist  between  a  male  cit- 
izen and  alien  women  or  slaves,  and  soci- 
ety was  equally  indifferent. 

*  Dionysius  makes  Servius  Tullius  admit  the  freed- 
man to  citizenship :  iv.  as. 


We  have  already  seen  what  was  the 
result  of  this  state  of  matters  in  Greece. 
In  Rome  the  result  was  diflEerent.  The 
alien  women  attained  to  less  promineooe 
even  than  the  alien  men,  and  in  this  ac- 
count of  the  position  of  women  in  Romaa 
society  we  may  pass  them  without  notice. 
A  few  foreign  women  appear  in  the  ear)/ 
history  of  Rome,  and  play  a  prominent 
part;  but  the  tales  are  borrowed  from 
Greek  stories  of  the  times  of  the  tyrantSi 
and  do  not  fit  in  with  strictly  Roman  ideaii 
During  the  best  period  of  Roman  history 
alien  women  are  never  mentioned,  except 
in  plays  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and  it 
is  only  when  we  come  to  the  later  days  of 
the  republic  that  we  begin  again  to  bcir 
the  names  of  a  few.  But  their  presence 
is  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  Greek  ideas 
and  Greek  customs,  and  even  the  few  that 
are  mentioned  keep  in  the  l^kground. 

The  female  slaves  also  do  not  denand 
our  attention.  The  female  slave  wu 
treated  simply  as  a  cow  or  sheep.  If  she 
produced  healthy  offspring,  it  was  so 
much  gain  to  her  master,  and  he  did  noC 
care  who  was  the  father.  Of  course  she 
could  not  marry,  and  all  her  children  ipeie 
the  property  of  her  owner.  SometioMS  s 
male  slave  and  a  female  slave  were  alhnnd 
or  compelled  to  live  together,  and  that 
was  something  like  a  marriase.  But  th^ 
had  no  right  to  their  own  children,  and  so 
obligations  towards  them  except  snch  ai 
were  imposed  upon  them  by  their  prapfr 
etors.  At  the  same  time,  as  their  ttrtuty 
was  a  source  of  revenue  to  their  masteni 
they  were  often  treated  very  kindly.  la 
olden  times,  the  female  slave  who  hid 
three  children  was  allowed  a  dispensadoB 
from  hard  work,  and  if  she  had  more  iht 
sometimes  obtained  her  freedom.  The 
Romans  had  a  g^at  liking  for  the  sbffSS 
who  were  born  within  their  bousehoUib 
and  often  brought  tbem  up  along  with  te 
young  members  of  the  family,  with  \  '  ^ 
they  thus  became  intimate.  This 
connection  tended  to  lessen  the 
absolute  proprietorship  in  manyi 

the  slave  woman  was  treated  wit 

eration.    It  was  no  doubt  throogh 
influences  that  the  lot  of  the  riave 
was  ameliorated,  and  when  we  ___ 

times  of  the  empire,  we  see  laws 

protect  them,  and  freedom  frequently 
ferred  upon  them. 

It  is,  then,  the  matrons  alone. who  tft 
conspicuous  in  Roman  history.  £«0f 
citizen  girl  married  and  became  a  anlVB^ 
and  it  is  that  class  exclusively  whidi «t 
shall  discuss. 

Now,  the  first  remark  that  has  Is  ll 
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made  is  that  Rome  gave  the  same  expan- 
sion to   marriage   as   to   citizenship,  and 
thereby  produced  a  revolution  in  the  posi- 
tion  ot   woman ;   a   revolution,   however, 
gradual  in  its  extension  and  gradual  in  its 
effects,   but  of  most  momentous  conse- 
quence  to  the  world,  for  it  broke  down 
completely  the   old   constitution  of  city- 
states,  by  which  their  privileges  were  con- 
ferred on  men  as  members  of  families,  and 
established  a  new  and  world-wide  consti- 
tution by  which  men  obtained  their  priv- 
ileges as  men.     In  the  earliest  stages  it  is 
possible  that  the   right  of  intermarriage 
may  have  existed  between  Roman  citizens 
and  citizens  of  various  towns  of  Latium. 
Certainly  the  legends  make  Roman  princes 
marry  into   Latin   families.     But  on   the 
establishment   of  the  republic   the   right 
of    intermarriage    existed   only   between 
patricians  of  the  city.     A  patrician  man 
could  not  marry  a  plebeian  woman,  nor  a 
plebeian   man  a  patrician   woman.     The 
children  of  either  marriace  could  not  be 
patricians ;  they  could  only  be  plebeians, 
and   were   not   under  the  control  of  the 
father.     But   after  various  struggles  this 
wall  of  separation  between  patrician  and 
plebeian  was  broken  down,  and  the  Lex 
Canuleia,  in  442  B.C.,  conferred  the  con* 
nubiuffty  or  right  of  intermarriage,  on  the 
plebeians.     Livy  puts  speeches  into  the 
mouths  of  the  proposers  and  opposers  of 
this  measure.     They  have  no  claim  to  be 
historical ;  but  they  reveal  the  fact  that 
Livy  thought   the  objections   to  the   ex- 
tension of  the  connubium  were  as  much 
religious   as   civil.     There  was  a  further 
extension  of  the  connubium  when  Rome, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ,  admitted  to  its  citizenship  some  of 
the  Italian,  especially  Latin,  towns  which 
it  had  subdued.     The  bestowal  of  the  citi- 
zenship on  the  libertini^  or  freedmen,  still 
further  extended  the  connubium.     In  89 
B.C.  the  Italians  received  the  connubium 
by  the  Lex  Julia  and  Plautia.     During  the 
later  days  of  the  republic,  and  in  the  time 
of  the  empire,  the   citizenship  was  con- 
ferred on   men   in   various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  especially  on  various  towns  in 
the   provinces.     Soldiers   also,   who   had 
served  for  a  certain  time,  and  had  allied 
themselves  to  foreign  women,  had  these 
alliances  converted   into  legitimate  mar- 
riages.    In  fact,  the  right  of  intermarriage 
had  become  of  much  less  value.     In  early 
days   the   privileges   of   patricians    were 
great,  and  it  was  worth  while  to  take  care 
that  these  should  be  secured  only  to  genu- 
ine patrician  offspring,  especially  as  only 
genuine  patrician  offspring  coula  perform 


due  sacrifice  and  worship  to  the  gods  of  the 
family  and  the  State.  Even  in  the  days 
from  the  Punic  wars  to  the  end  of  the 
republic,  Roman  citizenship  was  at  once 
valuable  and  honorable  ;  for  the  Roman 
citizen  paid  no  taxes,  and  in  an  indirect 
way  might  share  in  the  plunder  of  the 
world,  and  he  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  But  these  advan- 
tages vanished  with  the  advance  of  the 
empire,  which  reduced  all  to  a  dead  level 
of  subjection,  and  at  length,  in  212  A.D., 
one  of  the  most  hated  of  tyrants,  Caracalla, 
conferred  the  citizenship  on  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  with 
it  the  connubium.  After  this  any  man 
might  marry  any  woman,  and  the  factitious 
distinctions  which  had  ruled  the  ancient 
world  vanished  forever.  The  world  owes 
na  gratitude  to  Caracalla  for  this  grand 
consummation ;  for  his  only  motive  in 
conferring  the  citizenship  on  all  was  that 
all  mi^ht  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes,  and 
that  aliens  might  not  escape,  as  some  of 
them  had  hitherto  done. 

The  outline  of  the  history  of  what  we 
may  call  the  external  emancipation  of 
woman  now  given  is,  we  have  no  doubt, 
substantially  correct  and  based  on  trust- 
worthy sources ;  but  when  we  come  to 
deal  with  the  moral  progress  of  women, 
and  their  po.sition  in  the  midst  of  Roman 
society,  great  difficulties  meet  us,  which 
attach  to  all  early  Roman  history. 

Rome,  according  to  the  usual  account, 
was  founded  in  753  B.C.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  regular  literature  between 
that  date  and  390  B.C.,  when  the  city  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  Romans,  no 
doubt,  knew  the  art  of  writine  at  an  early 
period  ;  but  any  records  kept  by  them  were 
of  the  most  meagre  kind,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  must  have  perished  in  the  conflagra- 
tion of  390.  One  hundred  and  seventy 
years  have  to  pass  before  regular  histo- 
ries of  Rome  began  to  be  written,  and 
nearly  all  the  literature  and  monuments 
during  these  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years  have  disappeared.  We  are  thus 
without  authentic  documents  for  the  mi« 
nute  history  of  the  Roman  people  for  five 
hundred  years  of  their  existence.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  position  of  women 
underwent  important  changes  ;  but,  owing 
to  this  absence  of  document*,  we  are  un- 
able to  explain  these  changes.  We  have, 
however,  a  very  definite  tradition  to  start 
with.  This  tradition  presents  itself  every- 
where in  the  works  of  Roman  poets  and 
historians,  and  pervades  the  ideas  even  of 
the  late  jurists,  and  we  may  feel  confident 
that  it  is  substantially  correct.    This  tra- 
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dition  is  to  the  effect  that  the  position  of 
the  Roman  matron  was  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  Greek  matron  in  the  time 
of  Pericles.  The  Roman  matron  was 
mistress  in  her  own  household.  As  the 
husband  took  charge  of  all  external  trans- 
actions, so  the  wife  was  supreme  in  house- 
hold arrangements.  The  marriage  was  a 
community  in  all  affairs,  and  within  the 
home  the  utmost  diligence,  reverence,  and 
harmony  prevailed.  The  wife  sat  in  the 
atrium,  or  principal  hall,  dispensing  the 
wool  to  the  maidservants,  and  herself 
making  the  garments  of  her  husband  and 
family.  She  did  not  cook  or  do  what  was 
regarded  as  menial  work.  She  dined  with 
her  husband,  sitting  while  he  reclined, 
when  they  were  alone.  She  received  the 
friends  of  her  husband  and  dined  with 
them  also.  She  walked  in  and  out  with 
great  freedom,  and  she  nursed  and 
brought  up  her  own  children. 

This  is  a  bright  and  beautiful  picture, 
and  some  of  the  trails  remained  true  to 
the  end  of  Roman  history.  Many  stories 
are  told  of  the  affection  of  husband  for 
wife,  wife  for  husband,  children  for  par- 
ents, and  parents  for  children.  Thus  we 
are  informed  of  the  father  of  the  Grac- 
chi, that  he  caught  a  couple  of  snakes  in 
his  bed,  and,  on  consulting  the  haruspices, 
or  diviners,  he  was  told  that  he  must  not 
kill  or  lot  go  both ;  that  if  he  killed  the 
male,  he  himself  (Tiberius)  would  die  ;  if 
he  killed  the  female,  his  wife  Cornelia 
would  die.  Tiberius  did  not  hesitate  in 
his  choice.  He  loved  Cornelia.  He  was 
elderly,  she  was  young.  He  therefore 
killed  the  male  snake,  and  a  short  time 
after  this  occurrence  he  died.  The  stor^ 
is  no  doubt  true,  as  the  authority  for  it 
was  his  famous  son  Caius. 

Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than 
the  affection  of  Cicero  for  his  daughter. 
He  writes  to  her  in  the  most  endearing 
terms,  careil  for  her  every  want,  and  was 
inconsolable  for  her  loss  when  death  car- 
ried her  away.  There  are  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  wives  resolved  to  share 
the  ill-fortunes  of  their  husbands,  to  en- 
dure calamity  along  with  them,  and  to  die 
rather  than  survive  them. 

This  ideal  remained  wilh  Roman  men 
till  the  end  of  the  empire.  It  is  the  stand- 
ard by  which  Juvenal  metes  out  his  criti- 
cism on  the  women  of  his  own  dav,  and 
many  of  the  ill-natured  judgments  uttered 
against  the  sex  arc  based  on  the  old-fash- 
ioned conception  of  a  Roman  matron*s  du- 
ties. 

But  there  is  quite  another  side  to  this 
picture.     In  the  early  stages   of  Roman 


history  there  is  reason  to  believe  tbat  the 
Roman  wife  was  completely  under  the 
control  of  her  husband.    The  RomaD  ida 
of  a  family  made  the  father  a  despot,  with 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  children, 
who  could  do  nothing  without  his  conseoL 
This  was  the  case  in  regard  to  male  diil- 
dren  even  after  they  hid  reached  a  con- 
siderable age.    Women,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  early  Romans,  were  always 
cnildren.    They  required  protection  and 
guidance  during  their  whole  life,  and  coaU 
never  be  freed  from  despotic  control.   Ac- 
cordingly when  a  Roman  girl  married,  she 
had  to  c noose  whether  she  would  remain 
under  the  control  of  her  father,  or  pass 
into  the  control  or,  as  it  was  called,  into 
the  hands  of  her  husband.     It  is  lilnlf 
that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  city  she  at 
ways  passed  from  the  power  of  her  father 
into  the  hands  of  her  husband,  and  the 
position  she  occupied  was  that  of  daugb- 
ter  to  her  husband.     She  thus  became 
entirely  subject  to  him,  and  was  at  hli 
mercy.      Roman   history  supplies  many 
instances  of  the  despotism  which  hat- 
bands exercised  over  their  wi\-es.    The 
slightest  indiscretion  was  sometimes  pun- 
ished by  death,  while  men  might  do  iriiat 
they  liked  without  let  or  hindrance.    "If 
vou  were  to  catch  your  wife,"  was  the  \a 
laid  down  by  Cato  the  censor,  **  in  an  act 
of  infidelity,  you  would  kill  her  with  \wt 
punity  without  a  trial ;  but  if  she  were  ts 
catch  you,  she  would  not  venture  to  touch 
you  with  her  finger,  and  indeed  she  hM 
no  right.'*    Wives  were  prohibited  frwi 
tasting  wine  at  the  risk  of  the  sereftit 
penalties.    The  conduct  of  Egnatins  m 
praised  who,  surprising  his  wife  in  Iki 
act  of  sipping  the  forbidden  liquid,  hart 
her  to  death.*    The  same  stemneia  i^ 
pears  in  the  reasons  which  induced 
of  the  Romans  to  dismiss  their 
Sulpicius  Gallus  dismissed  his, 
she  appeared  in  the  streets  without  afcBt 
Antistius  Vetus  dismissed  his,  bccnM 
he  saw  her  speaking  secretly  to  a  fnA 
woman   in   public;  and   P.  SeuiuiwiM 
Soph  us  sent  his  away  because  she  hdL 
ventured  to  ^^0  to  the  public  games  viteil 
informing  him  of  her  movements* 

I  think  that  we  may  see  that  the  Rohm 
matrons  did  not  like  this  arbitraiY  tnH^ 
nient,  and  that  they  protested  waaaaX  Ihi 
assumption  that  tHey  were  be&gs  orili 
different  from  their  husbands,  and  CBOM 
to  no  rights  and  privileges  as  against  lhlil» 
And  the  interesting  feature  ia  the  htali^ 

*  The  story  mar  not  bt  UMoriGil,  tat  \ 
regarded  it  as  aiiciu 
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of  the  Roman  matron  is  the  gradual  eman- 
cipation which  she  effected  for  herself 
from  these  fetters  of  Roman  tradition  and 
usage.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not  able,  as 
1  have  explained,  to  trace  fully  the  proc- 
esses of  this  emancipation,  but  we  <an 
indicate  some  influences  which  worked  in 
this  direction. 

First  the  Roman  records  show  that  it 
was  not  safe  to  trifle  with  the  feelings  of 
Roman  women.  They  were,  like  Roman 
men,  possessed  of  great  decision  of  char- 
acter, and  when  provoked  could  do  the 
most  daring  deeds,  reckless  of  the  conse- 
quences. If  they  were  treated  kindly,  and 
on  equal  terms,  they  were  the  best  of 
wives;  and  1  am  convinced  that  their 
goodness  and  firmness  were  the  most  ef- 
fectual causes  of  the  freedom  which  they 
attained.  But  if  husbands  put  into  force 
their  traditional  power,  and  claimed  su- 
preme domioRtion  over  them,  they  were 
exactly  the  women  to  resist.  And  the 
history  of  Rome  throws  a  lurid  light  on 
this  aspect  of  their  character ;  for  oc- 
casionally they  took  stern  and  wild  ven- 
geance, when  husbands  went  too  far  in 
their  despotic  actions.  I  will  adduce  one 
or  two  instances  of  this. 

In  the  year  331  B.C.,  many  of  the  Ro- 
man citizens,  and  especiallv  many  of  the 
Roman  nobles,  were  attacked  by  an  un- 
known disease,  which  showed  the  same 
symptoms  in  all,  and  nearly  all  perished. 
T*he  cause  was  wrapt  in  obscurity,  but  at 
length  a  maidservant  went  to  a  curule 
aedile,  and  said  that  she  could  explain  the 
origin  of  the  disease,  but  would  not  do  so 
unless  security  were  given  her  that  she 
would  suffer  no  harm  in  consequence. 
The  curule  zedile  brought  the  matter  be- 
fore the  consuls,  the  consuls  consulted 
the  Senate,  and  a  resolution  was  passed 
guaranteeing  safety  to  the  maidservant 
Whereupon  she  declared  that  the  deaths 
arose  from  poison  ;  that  the  matrons  were 
in  the  habit  of  compounding  drugs,  and 
she  could  take  the  officials  to  a  house, 
in  which  they  would  come  upon  the  ma- 
trons while  engaged  in  the  operation. 
The  officials  accepted  her  offer,  followed 
her,  and  found,  as  she  said,  the  matrons 
compounding  drugs.  About  twenty  of 
them  were  conveyed  to  the  Forum,  and 
were  subjected  to  an  examination  on  their 
doings.  Two  of  them,  of  noble  family, 
and  with  patrician  names,  Cornelia  and 
Sergia,  affirmed  that  the  dru^s  were  per- 
fectly wholesome.  That  could  be  easily 
tested,  and    the    two    matrons   were    re- 

3uested  to  prove   their    truthfulness  by 
rinking  the  mixture.     The  two  matrons 
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begged  for  a  few  moments  of  private  talk 
with  the  rest  of  their  associates,  but  within 
sight  of  the  people.  Permission  was 
granted,  a  few  words  were  exchanged,  and 
then  all  the  twenty  matrons  came  back, 
boldly  quaffed  the  liquor,  and  died  in  con- 
sequence. Then  a  search  was  made  for 
all  the  matrons  who  had  been  engaged  in 
this  conspiracy,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy  of  them  were  found  guilty.  The 
men  explained  the  occurrence  by  asserting 
that  the  women  were  infatuated  ;  but  prob- 
ably they  knew  well  why  recourse  was  had 
to  such  violent  measures,  and  that  Roman 
matrons  were  not  likely  to  be  subjected 
to  tyranny  without  making  an  effort  in 
one  way  or  another  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

An  occurrence  of  a  similar  nature  took 
place  in  t8o  b.c.  In  this  case  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  a  real  plague 
raged,  for  it  lasted  for  three  years  and 
decimated  Italy.  But  the  women  were 
enraged  with  the  men  for  the  harsh  meas- 
ures which  had  been  taken  against  them 
in  connection  with  the  Bacchanalian  mys- 
teries, and  they  seem  to  have  regarded  the 
plague  as  affording  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity for  the  use  of  poison.  In  180  B.C.  the 
prxtor,  the  consul,  and  many  other  illus- 
trious men  died.  A  judge  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  these  deaths,  and  espe- 
cially to  examine  if  poison  had  been  em- 
ployed. The  historians  do  not  narrate  the 
results  of  this  investigation,  but  we  are 
told  that  the  wife  of  the  consul  was  tried 
and  condemned  to  death.  Thirty-six  years 
after  this,  two  men  of  consular  rank  were 
poisoned  by  their  wives.  In  subsequent 
times  the  use  of  poison  became  frequent ; 
and  particularly  m  the  early  days  of  the 
empire,  the  matrons  about  tne  court  were 
accused  of  having  constant  recourse  to  it 
to  get  out  of  the  way  men  whom  they  did 
not  like,  husbands,  and  sons,  and  others 
connected  with  them,  as  well  as  strangers. 
And  one  writer  remarks  that  wherever 
there  were  irregularities  there  were  poi- 
sonings. Some  historians  have  rejected 
these  tales  of  poisoning  as  the  inventions 
of  credulous  annalists,  I  think  without 
good  reason.  But  whether  the  stories  are 
true  or  false,  the  Romans  believed  them, 
and  they  embody  the  Roman  belief  in  re- 
gard to  what  women  could  do.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  regard  them  as 
indicating  that  the  Roman  matrons^  felt 
sometimes  that  they  were  badly  treated, 
that  they  ought  not  to  endure  the  hsid 
treatment, andthat  they  ought  to  take  the 
only  means  that  they  possessed  of  ex- 
pressing their  feelings  and  wreaking  their 
vengeance  by  employing  poisoiL^ 
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In  the  history  of  civilization,  religion 
often  acts  as  a  lioerator  of  women.  Some- 
times, indeed,  it  acts  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, when,  by  false  conceptions  of  human- 
ity, it  restricts  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
women.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  religion 
generally  excites  the  mind  to  a  wild  state 
of  enthusiasm,  and  in  this  enthusiasm  the 
ideas  and  prescriptions  of  conventionality 
are  set  aside,  the  pleasures  of  liberty  are 
felt,  and  by  degrees  a  permanent  gain  in 
freedom  is  established.  We  find  this  to 
be  the  case  in  Greece,  where  almost  the 
only  occasions  on  which  the  women  came 
in  contact  with  the  outer  world  were  sup- 
plied by  the  observance  of  religious  festi- 
vals. The  Roman  religion  was  in  many 
respects  unlike  the  Greek.  It  was  not 
brightened  by  genial  fancies,  it  afforded 
no  scope  for  emotional  outpourings,  its 
prayers  were  confined  to  fixed  formulas, 
and  its  ritual  was  strictly  prescribed.  It 
was,  like  the  Romans  themselves,  solemn 
and  sedate.  The  Roman  religion,  there- 
fore, did  not  contain  those  elements  which 
could  contribute  to  enlaree  the  freedom  of 
women.  There  were,  indeed,  various  fes- 
tivals which  were  celebrated  by  matrons 
alone,  into  which  it  was  death  for  a  male 
to  intrude,  and  these  afforded  women  op- 
portunity to  consult  with  each  other.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Roman 
women  ever  used  these  meetings  for  any 
other  than  their  purely  religious  purposes, 
and  whether  these  gatherings  were  ever 
characterized  by  fervor  and  frenzy.  It 
was  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  gods 
and  worships  that  the  craving  of  the  Ro- 
man women  for  religious  excitement  was 
gratified,  and  in  the  celebration  of  these 
worships  we  see  that  the  women  were 
sometimes  as  daring  as  in  their  poison- 
ings. They  naturally  took  to  the  foreign 
gods  whose  worship  was  accompanied  oy 
great  elevation  of  the  spirit  and  outward 
demonstrations.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
the  worship  of  the  Idaean  mother,  the  god- 
dess whose  priests  danced  wildly,  cutting 
their  bodies  until  the  blood  streamed 
down,  was  introduced  in  204  B.C.,  and  that 
on  that  occasion  the  highest  matrons  of 
the  city  went  forth  to  receive  the  goddess, 
and,  amidst  prayers  and  incense,  and  in 
the  sight  of  the  whole  population,  carried 
the  goddess  to  her  temple.  In  this  case 
there  was  no  irregularity  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  worship,  for  the  act  had 
been  ordered  by  the  Senate  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  College  of  Diviners. 

But  the  women  did  not  always  wait  for 
the  sanction  of  the  State,  but  acted  on  their 
own  impulse.    The  most  notable  instance 


of  this  nature  was  the  introduction  d  tlw 
Bacchanalia,  or  worship  of  Bacdms,  b 
186  B.C.     The  historian  Livy  gives  as 
details  of  this  event,  and  his  account  is 
confirmed  by  a  contemporary  tablet  oE 
brass,  containing  a  decree  or  rather  a  le^ 
ter  of  the  Senate,  found  in  southern  luly 
in  164a    The  narrative  throws  great  light 
on  the  effects  produced  by  the  introonc- 
tion  of  a  new  worship,  and  therefore  I 
will  relate  the  circumstances  with  sone 
minuteness.    A  Greek  of  low  birth  cane 
to  Etruria,  offering  to  initiate  the  people 
i  n  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus.    The  ntes  of 
that  god  were  often  celebrated  in  Greece 
by  night,  and  were  accompanied  by  fieas^ 
dance,  and  song.    This  was  to  some  ei- 
tent  a  new  feature  of  worship  to  the  Itil- 
ians,  and  the  Etrurians  were  seized  with  1 
fury  for  it  as  by  a  plague.     It  spread  fron 
Etruria  to  Rome.    At  first  the  worslup 
was  carried  on  in  secret,  but  at  length  the 
matter  reached  the  ears  of  the  consoL   A 
woman  who  had  been  initiated,  testified 
that  at  6rst  women  alone  were  admitted  Id 
the  celebration  of  the  rites,  that  they  met 
in  the  daytime  thrice  in  the  year  on  find 
days,  and  that  matrons  were  elected  priest 
esses.    At  length,  however,  a  priestci^ 
acting  as  if  by  the  advice  ol  the  god,  i» 
itiated  her  sons,  changed  the  festival  frM 
the  daytime  to  night,  and  appointed  the 
celebrations  to  take  place  five  times  evHT 
month.    At  the  rites  the  men  leapt  aad 
tossed  their  arms  about  in  the  mostmsfie 
manner,  amidst  the  clashing  of  ^nbili 
and  the  beating  of  drums,  and  they  utteicd 
prophecies;  while  the  women,  dressed  a 
the  worshippers  of  Bacchus,  howled  md 
veiled,  rushed  with  dishevelled  hair  al 
blazing  torches  down  to  the  river  TlhOf 
plunged  their  torches  into  the  river,  dmr 
them  forth  still  biasing  as  if  by  BBifSCh^ 
and  returned,  still  howling  and  yeUii^  to 
their  celebrations.    The  woman  abo  d^ 
clared  that  the  frenzy  had  taken  hold  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  population,  inclinl^ 
many  of  the  nobility ;  But  that  for  aeae 
reason  or  other,  very  recently  a  reaolfr 
tion  had  been  passed  that  none  shoaU  be 
initiated  who  were  above  twenty  jcvs  of 
age.    The  consuls,  on  receiving  this  Ifr 
formation  from  the  woman,  brooght  Iki 
matter  before  the  Senate,  an  In^Smwm 
instituted,  and  it   was   disooveredT  dHl 
above  seven  thousand  men  and  woMft 
had  engaged  in  these  secret  oelefantiMBk 
The  feature  in  this  case  which  latcnrti 
us,  and  at  that  time  attracted  the  nodeeot 
the  Senate,  was  that  persons  oC  both  seas 
and  various  ages  met  ti    ether  at  n^g^  mi 
engaged  in  oi]gpes,  11.  vhidi  wine  Hi 
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freely  drunk.  The  Roman  citizen  was 
forbidden  to  practise  any  worship  not 
sanctioned  by  the  State;  but  here  the 
women  defied  the  law  of  their  country  and 
outraged  the  old  Roman  notions  of  pro- 
priety. Stories  soon  got  abroad,  as  they 
always  do  in  such  matters,  rhat  it  was  not 
merely  for  the  worship  of  the  god  that 
these  nocturnal  assemblies  were  held ; 
that,  in  fact,  these  meetings  were  scenes  of 
revelry,  and  that  in  them  poisonings  and 
fabrications  of  wills  were  concocted.  The 
worship  thus  became,  according  to  these 
reports,  an  immoral  conspiracy,  and  all 
who  had  taken  any  part  in  it  were  searched 
out  and  punished.  Many  were  thrown 
into  prison;  some  were  put  to  death. 
The  women  were  handed  over  to  their 
relatives  to  be  punished  in  private,  and  if 
no  relatives  could  be  found,  then  they  were 
punished  in  public. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  immoral 
character  of  this  religious  outburst  was 
not  grossly  exaggerated,  and  whether  the 
scandals  attributed  to  it  did  not  arise 
simply  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  work 
of  women.  "  First  of  all,"  said  the  consul 
in  his  public  harangue  on  the  subject,  "a 
great  portion  of  the  initiated  were  women, 
and  that  was  the  source  of  this  evil." 
Such  ebullitions  of  women  were  regarded 
by  the  stern  old-fashioned  Romans  as  in 
the  highest  degree  discreditable,  and  they 
must  be  repressed  even  by  the  severest 
measures. 

For  a  time  the  religious  mania  seems 
to  have  subsided,  but  in  the  later  days  of 
the  republic  and  the  commencement  of 
the  empire,  the  Roman  matrons  displayed 
the  same  rage  for  foreign  worships.  The 
temples  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Isis 
were  crowded,  and  her  priests  were  ca- 
ressed and  revered.  Many  women  be- 
came adherents  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and 
Eastern  divinities  had  numerous  devotees. 

In  these  cases  the  women  claimed  for 
themselves  the  right  to  worship  whatever 
god  pleased  them.  Often,  in  carrying  out 
this  worship,  they  had  to  break  through 
the  rules  of  conventionality,  and  they  thus 
asserted  for  themselves  a  freedom  which 
nothing  but  a  religious  impulse  would 
have  led  many  of  the  more  sensitive  to 
claim. 

The  women  of  Rome  were  also  roused 
to  self-assertion  bv  the  interference  of  the 
laws  with  tlielr  special  concerns,  and  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  step  out  of  their  usual 
routine  to  oppose  such  laws.  Thus,  for 
instance:  A  law  had  been  proposed  in 
215  B.C.  by  Oppius,  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  the  effect  that  no  woman  should  be 


allowed  to  possess  more  than  a  half-ounce 
of  gold,  to  wear  a  parti-colored  garment, 
to  ride  in  a  chariot  within  the  city  of 
Rome  or  a  town  occupied  by  Roman  citi- 
zens, or  within  a  mile  of  these  places,  ex- 
cept for  religious  purposes.  The  exact 
object  which  this  law  had  in  view  is  not 
made  clear  to  us.  Long  before  this,  at 
the  time  of  the  Gallic  invasion  392,  the 
liberty  to  ride  in  a  chariot  had  been  con- 
ferrea  on  Roman  matrons  as  a  special 
privilege,  because  when  the  Roman  State 
had  not  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  ran- 
som demanded  by  the  Gauls,  the  Roman 
matrons  came  forward  and  presented  their 
gold  and  other  ornaments  to  the  treasury. 
It  is  possible  that  Oppius  may  have 
thought  that  the  Roman  matrons  in  215 
B.C.  were  too  slow  in  imitating  the  gen- 
erosity of  their  ancestors,  and  the  law  may 
thus  have  implied  an  insulting  rebuke. 
But  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  law 
was  specially  designed  to  put  a  curb  on 
the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  women 
at  a  time  when  all  the  resources  of  the 
community  were  required  to  meet  the 
dreadful  emergencies  which  had  befallen 
the  State.  It  was  therefore  one  of  those 
sumptuary  laws  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  early  stages  of  government, 
examples  of  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  Scottish  legislation;  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  Estates  in  1567  passed  a  law 
that  "no  woman  should  adorn  herself 
with  dress  above  what  was  appropriate  to 
her  rank."  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  object,  the  law  became  peculiarly  gall- 
ing to  the  matrons.  They  might  submit 
patiently  while  distress  prevailed,  but  the 
terrible  Punic  war  had  now  ended  glori- 
ously, success  crowned  all  the  military 
expeditions  of  the  Romans,  wealth  flowed 
in  from  the  East,  the  men  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  prosperity,  and  it  seemed 
singularly  hard  that  women  alone  should 
not  share  in  the  indulgences  which  riches 
had  carried  in  their  train.  Probably  many 
complaints  had  been  uttered  in  private, 
but  the  full  current  of  feeling  did  not  come 
to  light  until  two  tribunes  of  the  people 
proposed  the  abrogation  of  the  Oppian 
law.  Then  the  subject  seized  the  public 
mind.  It  became  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion at  the  baths  and  the  barbers'  shops, 
at  the  public  and  the  private  gatherings  of 
men.  Some  were  for  the  abrogation,  some 
were  against  it,  and  intense  bitterness 
prevailed  on  both  sides.  It  was  not  likely 
that  the  matrons  would  remain  silent  on 
such  an  occasion.  They,  no  doubt,  plied 
their  husbands,  sons,  and  other  relatives 
with  every  possible  argument,  by  every 
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form  of  entreaty.  But  their  ardor  could 
not  be  confined  witliin  the  limits  of  the 
house.  They  left  housekeeping  to  take 
care  of  itself,  and  issued  forth  into  the 
streets  and  public  places  to  waylay  every 
man  that  had  a  vote.  They  did  not  wait 
till  they  became  acquainted  with  the  men. 
They  assailed  strangers  as  well  as  friends. 
They  also  held  meetings  among  them- 
selves and  had  secret  deliberations.  Each 
day  their  numbers  swelled.  Roman  citi- 
zenesses  from  distant  towns  and  villages 
flocked  in  to  help  their  sisters  of  the  city. 
No  stone  was  left  unturned.  They  went 
to  the  nobles,  they  interviewed  praetors 
and  consuls.  At  length  the  day  drew  near 
when  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  in  the  public 
assembly.  A  great  meeting  was  held  on 
the  previous  evening.  One  of  the  consuls, 
the  obstinate  red-haired  Cato,  delivered 
a  savage  speech  against  the  matrons. 
Others  joined  in  his  resistance.  The  tri- 
bunes who  had  proposed  the  abrogation 
spoke  in  their  favor,  and  they  were  well 
supported.  But  the  matrons  must  have 
spent  that  night  in  great  anxiety.  They 
knew  that  two  of  the  tribunes  were  ready 
to  oppose  the  abrogation,  and  that  their 
veto  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  abroga- 
tion passing.  And  therefore  their  resist- 
ance must  be  overcome.  The  women 
were  determined.  They  rose  early ;  they 
gathered  in  vast  crowds  ;  they  surrounded 
the  houses  of  the  obstinate  tribunes ;  they 
coaxed,  they  threatened,  they  employed 
every  form  of  womanly  persuasiveness  on 
these  two  tribunes,  and  at  last  the  tribunes 
gave  way.  The  abrogation  of  the  law  was 
formally  put  to  the  meeting ;  there  was  no 
opposition,  and  the  women  gained  their 
point.  One  historian  asserts  that,  on 
hearing  the  news,  they  burst  into  the  as- 
sembly, donned  their  prnaments  once 
more,  and  celebrated  their  victory  by  a 
spirited  dance  within  the  legislative  build- 
ings. 

The  historian  Livy,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  most  vivid  account  of  this  outbreak 
of  the  matrons,  furnishes  us  with  a  report 
of  the  public  meeting  held  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  vote  was  taken.  Especially  he 
supplies  us  with  the  speeches  of  the  prin- 
cipal opponent,  Cato  the  consul,  and  of 
L.  Valerius  the  tribune,  who  proposed  the 
abrogation.  We  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
believing  that  these  speeches  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  historian  himself.  Cato, 
we  may  be  sure,  did  speak  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  sp'icch  which  Livy  puts  in 
his  mouth  is  in  iiarmony  with  his  charac- 
ter. The  stern  lover  of  old  ways  had  a 
detestation  of  woman*s  rights  and  a  con- 


tempt for  woman  herself,  mixed  doabtless 
with  a  sneaking  dread  of  her  power.  One 
of  his  sayings  handed  down  to  us  is: 
**  Had  there  been  no  women  in  the  world, 
the  gods  would  still  have  been  dwelline 
with  us."  But  another  is  also  attributed 
to  him  —  a  modification  of  a  sayin|(  of 
Themistocles :  '*  All  men  rale  their  wives, 
we  rule  all  men,  and  we  are  ruled  by  our 
wives."  The  speech  in  Livy  shows  little 
of  his  ferocity.  It  contains  tne  arguments 
that  would  have  been  used  in  the  time  of 
Livy,  and  for  his  time  it  is  valuable :  — 


If  men  [he  savs]  had  retauned  their 
and  dignity  within  the  family,  the 
would  never  have  broken  out  publicly  in  this 
manner.  If  women  had  only  a  proper  aenK 
of  shame,  they  would  know  that  it  was  not 
becoming  in  them  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
passing  or  annulling  of  laws.  But  now  we 
allow  them  to  take  part  in  politics.  If  they 
succeed,  who  knows  where  they  will  endf 
As  soon  as  they  begin  to  be  equal  with  u, 
they  will  have  the  advantage  over  us.  And  for 
what  object  are  they  now  agitating  ?  Merdf 
to  satisfy  their  inordinate  cravimr  for  luzwj 
and  show,  which  will  become  oSj  the  more 
intense  the  more  it  is  gratified. 

The  reply  of  L.  Valerius  was,  like  many 
of  the  replies  of  men  in  behalf  of  women, 
I  am  afraid,  far  from  satisfactory  to  tfaea: 


Cato  is  wrong  in  asserting  that 
a  public  appearance  on  this  occasion  for  the 
first  time.  The  wives  of  the  first  RonuM 
stepped  publicly  between  fathen-in-law  nd 
sons-in-law.  Roman  matrons  went  on  depnts- 
tion  to  Coriolanus,  they  interfered  at  the  Gal* 
lie  invasion,  they  performed  pnUic  servioet 
in  religious  matters.  Then  the  prosperitrfbl- 
lowing  the  Punic  Wars  has  brought  ama- 
tagcs  to  all  classes  of  the  community;  «kf 
should  the  matrons  alone  be  excepted  fnw 
this  good  fortune?  And  why  should  moa 
grudge  them  their  ornaments  and  tesif 
Women  cannot  bold  pablic  c^ces  or  prieU' 
hoods,  or  gain  triumphs ;  they  have  no  nuUk 
occupations.  What,  then,  can  they  oo  bit 
devote  their  time  to  adornment  and  tesi} 
Surely  then  men  ought  to  let  them  have 
own  way  in  these  matters. 


On  another  occasion  the  women  rf 
Rome  gathered  in  numbers  and  made  a 
public  appeal.  The  circumstances  vert 
these:  The  triumvirs,  OctavianoSv  A» 
tony,  and  Lcpidus,  had  proscribed  a  laf|e 
number  of  citizens,  ana  they  oonfiacalcd 
and  sold  their  estates  in  order  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  a  war  then  going  on.  Bit 
land  was  a  drug  in  the  market,  and,  fa^ 
sides,  people  were  unwilling  to  porcbat 
property  exposed  to  sale  in  oooaequenm 
of  violent  acts.  The  sum,  dwrefofc.  0^ 
tained  from  the  sales  fell  far  short  of  4M 
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amount  required,  and  the  triumvirs  had  to 
look  to  other  sources  of  revenue.  They 
accordingly  passed  a  decree  that  fourteen 
hundred  of  the  richest  women  in  the  city 
shoirid  lay  before  them  an  exact  state- 
ment of  their  means,  with  severe  penalties 
against  concealment  or  undervaluation; 
and  they  claimed  the  power  to  employ  any 
portion  of  the  wealth  thus  reported  to 
them  for  paying  the  expenses  ot  the  war. 
The  women  were  thrown  into  the  utmost 
perplexity  and  distress,  but  they  could 
find  no  man  daring  enough  to  plead  their 
cause  before  the  triumvirs.  Left  to  their 
own  resources,  they  went  first  of  all  to  the 
sister  of  Octavianus  and  the  mother  and 
wife  of  Antony.  The  sister  of  Octavianus 
and  the  mother  of  Antony  gave  them  a 
kindly  reception,  but  Fulvia,  the  wife  of 
Antony,  drove  them  from  her  door.  Thus 
insulted,  they  turned  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
triumvirs.  Hortensia,  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  orator  Hortensius,  spoke  in  their 
name.  She  delivered  a  powerful  speech, 
which  is  highly  praised  by  the  great  Latin 
critic  Quintilian,  and  she  succeeded  in 
getting  the  demands  of  the  triumvirs  re- 
duced to  a  comparatively  small  sum. 

These  public  appearances  of  women 
were,  of  course,  only  occasional ;  but  they 
were  frequent  enough  to  show  that  women 
had  interests  of  their  own,  and  had  reso- 
lution enough  to  assert  them  when  such 
a  course  was  necessary. 

Perhaps  the  cause  which  altered  the 
position  of  women  most  of  all,  next  to 
their  goodness,  was  the  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Romans,  brought  about 
by  the  extension  of  their  empire  and  the 
increase  of  wealth.  I  have  already  said 
that  it  was  held  as  a  maxim  that  woman 
could  do  nothing  of  herself  ;  that  she  must 
be  under  the  guardianship  of  her  father, 
her  husband,  or  some  tutor ;  and  that  in 
the  earliest  period  the  girl,  on  being  mar- 
ried, passed  from  the  power  of  her  father 
into  the  hands  of  the  husband.  It  has 
been  inferred  by  some,  from  one  form  of 
the  Roman  marriage  rite,  that  there  was 
a  time  when  the  Roman  bought  his  wife 
from  i)er  father  or  guardian,  and  thus  ac- 
quired full  power  over  her.  He  did  not 
treat  her  as  a  slave.  His  own  respect  for 
Roman  citizenship  and  the  mother  of  Ro- 
man citizens  would  prevent  this;  but  his 
power  over  his  slaves  could  scarcely  be 
greater  than  that  over  the  wife  for  whom 
he  had  paid.  Then  there  was  a  time  when 
religion  retjuired  that  the  wife  should  pass 
into  the  hands  of  her  husband.  Every 
family  in  Rome  had  special  gods  of  its 
own,  who  were  supposed  to  protect  it,  and 


these  gods  could  be  worshipped  properly 
only  when  the  sacrifices  were  ottered  by 
members  of  the  family.  It  was  profana- 
tion for  others  to  attempt  this  service. 
So  if  the  wife  had  not  been  taken  into  the 
family  of  her  husband,  she  could  not  have 
shared  in  his  worship,  she  would  not  be 
present  at  the  family  festivals,  and  she 
would  be  bound  to  go  to  the  worship  of 
the  gods  and  celebrate  the  festivals  of  her 
father,  to  whose  family  she  would  still 
belong.  Thus  pecuniary  and  religious 
considerations  would  create  a  transference 
of  the  wife  into  the  family  of  her  husband. 
But  when  we  come  to  historical  times  we 
find  both  of  these  influences  dying  out  or 
dead.  The  pecuniary  influence  was  gone. 
The  wife  was  no  longer  bought.  And  the 
religious  influence  existed  only  in  a  few 
families  whose  members  might  attain  to 
the  highest  priesthoods  of  the  State.  In 
fact,  the  Romans  had  given  up,  to  a 
large  extent,  their  special  family  gods, 
and  therefore  transference  of  the  wife  into 
the  family  of  the  husband  became  unnec- 
essary. 

What,  then,  took  the  place  of  this  trans- 
ference into  the  family?  To  answer  that 
we  must  look  into  the  condition  of  the 
Romans  in  respect  of  wealth.  At  the  ear- 
liest stage  the  Romans  lived  in  humble 
cottages.  The  consul  might  command 
armies,  but  he  dwelt  within  a  house  of 
few  chambers,  and  might  often  be  seen 
ploughing  his  own  land.  The  household 
lived  on  the  produce  of  its  own  farm.  In 
these  circumstances  the  wife  could  be 
nothing  else  than  an  economic  house- 
keeper, working  with  her  hands  and  en- 
tirely dependent  on  her  husband  for  her 
maintenance.  Probably  her  father  would 
not  wish  to  have  her  sent  back  to  him,  as 
he  might  have  enough  to  do  for  the  rest 
of  his  family,  and  he  would  be  very  un- 
willing to  pay  back  the  sum  which  he  had 
received  for  her,  and  so  the  wife  had 
to  make  up  her  mind  to  submit.  But  a 
change  in  her  position  took  place  when 
wealth  began  to  flow  into  Rome.  Then 
the  men  obtained  ample  means,  and  money 
would  be  to  them  no  consideration.  The 
fathers  scorned  in  such  circumstances  to 
sell  their  daughters ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
came  to  feel  that  it  was  their  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  them  for  life.  The  daughters 
would  thus  no  longer  wish  to  be  in  the 
power  of  their  husbands  but  in  that  of 
their  fathers.  A  further  development 
took  place  when  the  women  themselves 
came  to  possess  wealth.  Fathers  left 
large  sums  to  their  daughters,  husbands 
left  large  sums  to  their  widows,  and  thus 
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arose  a  class  of  rich  women.  This  seemed 
such  an  anomaly  to  some  of  the  Romans 
that  they  tried  to  check  it.  A  law  was 
passed  (the  Lex  Voconia)  in  169  B.C.,  by 
which  it  was  illegal  to  make  a  woman  heir 
to  a  fortune  above  one  hundred  thousand 
asses,  and  she  was  never  to  get  more  than 
the  heir  appointed  in  the  will.  But  the 
necessity  of  the  law  might  have  proved  its 
futility.  Throughout  Roman  history  a 
marked  feature  is  the  strong  affection  of 
fathers  for  their  daughters  and  of  husbands 
for  their  wives,  and  no  law  could  effec- 
tively restrain  them  from  contriving  to 
give  the  most  part  of  their  goods  to  those 
whom  they  loved.  Accordingly,  the  fa- 
thers and  husbands  invented  devices  by 
which  all  such  laws  might  be  evaded.  A 
father,  for  instance,  named  as  his  heir 
some  man  who  had  solemnly  promised 
that  he  would  hand  over  all  the  fortune  to 
the  daughter.  The  heir  thus  became  a 
mere  trustee,  and  the  Roman  law  at  length 
sanctioned  such  trusteeships.  And  thus, 
although  the  woman  was  nominally  under 
the  power  of  a  guardian,  she  had  yet  full 
liberty  to  do  with  her  property  as  she 
liked,  and  she  gained  the  importance  and 
inriuence  which  belong  to  wealth.  These 
changes  produced  a  revolution  in  the  na- 
ture of  marriage.  Marriage  now  became 
a  contract.  It  was  the  invariable  custom 
for  the  father  to  give  a  dowry  with  his 
daughter.  The  interest  of  this  dowry  was 
sufficient  to  support  her,  so  that  she  could 
be  no  burden  on  her  husband.  In  fact, 
the  husband  was  not  liable  for  her  support 
except  remotely;  the  duty  fell  on  the 
father  first  and  then  on  various  kinsmen, 
coming  only  at  a  late  stage  on  the  hus- 
band. The  husband  had  the  right  to  the 
use  of  the  dowry  while  the  marriage  con- 
tinued, but  if  it  was  dissolved,  without 
blame  on  the  wife's  part,  he  had  to  return 
the  entire  dowry.  Of  course  the  wife 
might  have  money  of  her  own  besides  the 
dowry.  That  remained  entirely  in  her 
own  power,  or  the  power  of  her  father  or 
guardian ;  the  husband  could  not  meddle 
with  it.  He  might  persuade  her  to  be- 
stow some  of  it  on  him,  but  he  had  no 
legal  control  over  it. 

Marrijige  was  thus  a  contract  which 
came  into  full  force  when  the  woman  was 
led  to  the  house  of  the  man.  It  was  a 
contract  which  must  be  made  in  the  pres- 
ence of  witnesses,  and  it  could  be  dis- 
solved;  but,  again,  the  dissolution  of  it 
must  be  carried  out  legally  —  /.^.,  in  the 
l)resence  of  competent  witnesses.  Reli- 
gious ceremonies  accompanied  the  mar- 
riage, but  the  religious  ceremonies  had 


nothing  to  do  with  the  contract,  and  there- 
fore were  not  essential  to  the  marriage. 
It  was  necessary  in  this  contract  that  hus- 
band and  wife  should  give  their  content, 
and  when  they  were  under  control,*  tiiat 
their  parents  or  guardians  also  should 
consent.  Generally  each  fanaily  had  a 
family  council,  consisting  of  friends  and 
relatives,  and  this  council  would  be  sum- 
moned to  decide  on  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, and  it  was  deemed  disreputable  in  a 
man  to  dissolve  his  marriage  without  in- 
voking this  council.  Husband  or  wife 
might  dissolve  the  marriage  for  any  rea- 
son, but  precipitation  was  f^uarded  against 
by  the  necessity  of  legal  forms  and  by  the 
practice  of  asking  the  advice  of  this  coun- 
cil, at  the  head  of  which  was  the  father  of 
the  husband  or  wife. 

Such,  then,  was  the  position  of  womu 
in  respect  to  marriage  in  the  last  centu- 
ries of  the  Roman  republic,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  she  was  on  a  practical  equal- 
ity with  man.  This  state  of  matters  some- 
times caused  curious  combinations  in  life. 
The  most  sin^rular  case,  one  throwing 
much  light  on  the  ideas  of  marriage  prev^ 
alent  among  the  nobility  of  Rome,  is  that 
of  Hortensius,  which  has  been  related  hf 
Plutarch.  Hortensius,  the  f(reat  Roman 
orator,  was  anxious  to  be  aUied  to  Cato^ 
the  champion  of  Roman  liberty,  who  died 
at  Utica,  and  to  marry  Cato^  daughter. 
There  was  one  difficulty  in  the  way. 
Cato^s  daughter,  by  name  Porciat  «m 
already  married  to  Isibulus.  But  Horten- 
sius did  not  regard  this  as  a  serious  ob- 
stacle. He  went  to  Bibulus,  told  him  his 
wish,  and  begged  him  to  dissolve  bit  ma^ 
riage  with  Porcia,  and  thus  afiEord  himself 
an  opportunity  of  marrying  her.  He  stated 
that  after  she  had  borne  him  two  diildrea 
he  would  relinquish  his  marriage  chimii 
and  she  might  remarry  Bibulus.  GalO^ 
the  father,  was  consulted,  and  refused  his 
consent.  But  Cato  suf;gested  a  way  ost 
of  the  difficulty.  He  himself  woold  yidd 
up  his  own  wife  Marcia  to  Hortensius  n 
condition  that  her  father  did  notofajcGL 
Her  father  agreed,  but  on  one  stipuladoBt 
that  her  former  husband  should  be  pK^ 
ent  at  the  marriage.  Cato  acoepteaddi 
stipulation,  and  Marda  was  married  IB 
Hortensius.  Hortensius  died  and  Maida 
became  a  widow.  But  she  did  not  remia 
a  widow  long,  for  she  soon  married  her 
former  husband,  bringing  with  her  the  to 
tune  of  Hortensius.  In  this  case  there  li 
no  constraint  of  any  one  and  no  ill^di^. 
Cato  and  Marcia  aissolve  their  umutimb 


voluntarily  amd  legally;  Hortensios 
Marcia  marry  voluntanljj  and  legdly; 
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Cato  and  Marcia  marry  again  voluntarily 
and  legally.  Marriage  existed  so  long  as 
both  parties  were  fully  agreed ;  and  the 
only  obstacle  to  a  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage was  the  necessity  of  carrying  it  out 
in  a  strictly  legal  manner,  and  the  duty  of 
consulting  near  relatives. 

In  our  next  paper  we  shall  discuss  what 
was  the  effect  of  this  arrangement  on  the 
happiness  and  character  of  women. 

James  Donaldson. 


From  The  National  Review. 
THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  DEVIL  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  many,  in  read- 
ing those  stories  of  the  Devil  which  were 
current  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  the  char- 
acter there  ascribed  to  him  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  we  find  in  the  Bible. 
He  has  lost  all  his  dignity  ;  he  is  no  longer 
the  great  enemy  of  God,  but  the  petty 
persecutor  of  men.  Even  his  vices  have 
become  dwarfed;  while  in  one  virtue, 
fidelity  to  the  letter  of  his  contracts,  he 
almost  sets  an  example  to  his  victims.  It 
is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  sketch  and 
illustrate  this  new  conception  of  his  char- 
acter, and,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  trace  the 
causes  of  its  degradation. 

The  starting-point,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  contrast,  must  be  the  Devil  of  the 
Bible ;  the  angel  who  fell  through  pride, 
who  tempted  man  to  his  ruin,  who  re- 
ceived power  over  Job's  body,  to  try  if  by 
any  means  he  might  lead  him  to  curse 
God  in  his  misery,  who  led  on  Ahab  to 
his  destruction,  who  did  his  utmost  to  de- 
feat the  purpose  of  Christ  by  tempting 
him  and  leading  Judas  to  betray  him,  who 
lost  his  prey  when  (according  to  the  old 
interpretation  of  I  Peter  iii.  19)  "  He  who 
harwed  Helle  "  delivered  thence  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Old  Testament,  who  is  finally 
to  fight  with  St.  Michael  and  the  angels, 
to  be  conquered  and  bound  in  Hell  for- 
ever. This  is  the  Devil  with  whom  we 
have  to  contrast  the  Devil  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  it  is  not  a  mere  contrast.  The 
character  of  the  one  is  founded  on  the 
character  of  the  other,  for  the  theologians 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  however  much  they 
may  have  been  disqualified  for  under- 
standin;;  the  Bible  by  the  tendency  of  the 
times  to  materialism  and  anthropomor- 
phism, were  inferior  to  no  Scotch  Cov- 
enanter in  their  knowledge  of  the  text,  or 
in  their  power  of  extracting  from  it  infor- 
mation of  doctrine  which  was  not  con- 


tained in  it.  And  there  is  one  picture  of 
him,  that,  namely,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Caedmon*s  poems,  in  which  he  differs  in 
no  important  respect  from  the  Devil  as 
conceived  in  the  Bible.  The  somewhat 
shadowy  outlines  of  his  character  are,  no 
doubt,  filled  up  and  dramatized,  but  the 
conception  is  dignified  and  tragic,  and 
perfectly  free  from  that  grotesque  or  comic 
element  which  is  seldom  wanting  in  the 
Devil  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  chief  point 
of  interest  in  Caedmon*s  poem,  which, 
whether  originally  written  in  England  or 
on  the  Continent,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  early  English  literature,  is 
the  striking  resemblances  which  it  pre- 
sents to  the  corresponding  portion  of 
"  Paradise  Lost,'*  coincidences  which  can 
hardly  be  merely  accidental,  especially  as 
Caedmon  was  first  edited  in  Milton's  day 
(1655);  and  even  if  his  own  knowledge  of 
Anglo-Saxon  was  too  slight  to  enable  him 
to  take  advantage  of  its  publication,  he 
might  at  least  have  become  acquainted 
with  it  ac  second  hand.  Some  of  these 
points  of  likeness  will  be  noticed  as  they 
occur. 

Of  the  ten  ranks  of  angels,  then,  whom 
God  created  above  all,  **to  whom  He 
trusted  that  they  would  do  His  will,  since 
He  had  given  them  mind  and  wrought 
them  with  His  hand,*  one  had  He  made 
so  strong,  so  mighty  in  the  thought  of  his 
mind.  He  gave  him  so  much  rule  that  he 
was  highest  next  to  Him  in  Heaven's  king- 
dom ;  so  white  had  He  made  him,  so  win- 
some was  his  form  in  Heaven  that  came 
to  him  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  he  was 
like  the  bright  stars.  He  was  to  work  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  and  thank  Him  for  the 
gift  that  He  assigned  him  in  the  light. 
Dear  was  he  to  our  Lord.  But  he  began 
boastful  words,  and  would  not  serve  God ; 
he  thought  how,  through  his  own  might, 
he  might  make  him  a  stronger  higher 
throne  in  Heaven.  West  and  north  f  he 
began  to  work,  fortresses  he  built.  *  Why 
should  I  trouble  myself  ? '  said  he ;  '  there 
is  no  need  at  all  for  me  to  have  a  lord,  so 
many  wonders  may  I  work  with  my  hands. 

*  li  thou  beest  he ;  but,  O,  how  fallen,  how  changed 
From  him  who,  in  the  happy  realms  of  light. 
Clothed  with  transcendent  brightness*  didst  outshine 
Myriads,  though  bright! 

(Paradise  Lost,  book  L,  I.  84.) 
t  Cf. 
Then  ha  spake  in  word,  thirstv  for  strife. 
That  he,  in  the  north  part  of  Heaven's  kingdom. 
Would  have  a  home  and  throne, 

(Caedmon,  part  i.,  L  31,) 
with, 

I  am  to  haste  .  .  . 
Homeward,  with  flying  march,  where  we  possess 
The  quarters  ol  the  north. 

(Paradise  Lost,  book  v.,  L  686.) 
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I  have  great  lordship,  so  that  I  may  pre- 
pare a  better  throne,  higher  in  Heaven ;  I 
may  be  God  as  He.  Around  me  stand 
strong  comrades  that  will  not  fail  me  in 
the  strife,  warriors  hard  of  mood.  I  may 
be  their  lord,  and  rule  in  this  kingdom,* 
as  it  seemeth  not  right  tome  that  I  should 
at  all  fawn  on  God  for  any  good.  I  will 
no  longer  be  His  vassal.*  When  the  Al- 
mighty heard  this.  He  renounced  him  from 
His  allegiance,  and  cast  him  down  to  Hell, 
into  the  deep  dales,  where  he  was  turned 
to  Devil.  The  foe  with  his  comrades,  all 
fell  down  from  Heaven  ;  +  three  days  and 
nights  they  fell.  They  sought  another 
land4  that  was  without  .ight  and  full  of 
fire." 

**Then  spake  the  proud  king§  that  be- 
fore was  brightest  of  angels,  whitest  in 
heaven,  and  to  his  Lord  dear,  ||  '  Very  un- 
like is  this  narrow  place  to  the  other  that 
we  once  knew,  high  in  heaven's  kingdom, 
which  my  Lord  lent  me,  although  we  could 
not  hold  it  against  the  Almighty,  but  must 
yield  our  kingdom.  Yet  hath  He  not  done 
right,  in  that  He  hath  felled  us  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fire,  to  hot  Hell,  and  taken 
from  us  the  heavenly  kingdom.lf  He  hath 
marked  it  out  to  people  it  with  mankind. 
That  to  me  is  greatest  of  sorrows,  that 
Adam,  who  was  wrought  of  earth,  should 
hold  my  strong  throne,  and  be  in  bliss, 
while  we  endure  this  punishment,  harm  in 
this  Hell.  Ah  !  had  I  but  the  use  of  my 
hands,  and  might  for  one  hour  get  forth, 
be  free  one  winter's  time,  then  I  with  this 

host I5ut  round  me  lie  the  iron  bands, 

the  rope  of  fetters  rides  me ;  I  am  king- 
domless.  1  see  that  He  knew  my  mind, 
and  also  the  Lord  of  Hosts  understood 
that  Adam  and  we  should  agree  ill  about 
the  heavenly  kingdom  if  1  had  the  use  of 
my  hands.     But  now  we  suffer  torment  in 

•  "That  fixM  mind 

And  hi;;;h  disdain  from  sense  of  injured  merit 
That  with  the  Mightiest  raised  me  to  amtend. 
And  to  th'.>  fierce  contention  brought  along 
Innumerable  force  of  spirits  armed." 
(Ibid  ,  bnuk  i.,  1.  97  sqq.^  and  book  v.,  I.  743  sqq%') 
t  Nine  davs  they  fell. 

(Ibid  ,  book  vi.,  I.  871.) 
X  A  dunG:eon  horrible  on  all  side»  round 
As  one  i;reai  furnace  darned  ;  yet  from  those  flames 
No  li)(ht. 

(Ibid.,  book  i.,  1.  6i») 
§   Ibid.,  book  i.,  1.  S4. 

■d  '*  Is  thi>  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime?" 
Said  then  ilie  lo-st  Archan'.:el.  "iljis  the  seat 
That  we   mu»t  change  for  Heaven?  this  mournful 

^looin 
For  that  celestial  lisht?" 

(Ibid.,  book  i.,  1.  242.) 
IT  ••  Who  justly  haih  driven  out  Hia  rebellious  foes 
To  di'cpcst  Hell,  and,  to  repair  that  loss, 
Creairtd  thi^  new  h.ij>pv  race  of  men 
To  serve  Him  better." 

(Ibid.,  book  iii.,  1.  676.) 


Hell,  darkness  and  heat,  grim  andbotton- 
less,  God^s  self  hath  cast  us  away  into  the 
black  mists,  althouffh  He  can  char]^  no 
sin  on  us  or  evil  that  we  did  to  Him  in 
that  land,  yet  hath  He  cut  us  off  from  tbe 
light,  and  cast  us  into  the  greatest  o£  all 
punishments.    He  hath  now  marked  out 
a  world  where  He  hath  wrought  man  after 
His  likeness,  with  whom   He  will  once 
more   people  Heaven,  with  pure  souls. 
We  may  not  ever  soften  tbe  mighty  God*s 
anger.    Let  us  then  turn  awav  the  hear» 
enly  kingdom  from  the  sons  ox  men,  now 
that  we  may  not  have  it,  make  them  for- 
s.ike  His  allegiance  and  change  that  which 
with  His  word  He  bade ;  then  He  will  be- 
come wroth  with  them,  and  cast  them  froa 
His  allegiance ;  then  shall  they  seek  this 
Hell,  and  these  grim  abysses ;  then  we 
may  have  them  for  subjects,  the  sons  of 
men,  in  these  fast  clutches.    Begin  nov 
to  think  upon  the  war.     If  I  to  any  thane 
of  yore  gave  lordly  treasures,  when  we  sat 
happy  in  the  good  kingdom,  then  nuy  he 
not  at  a  better  season  pay  me  back  Hf 
gift,  than  if,  whoever  he  oe,  be  will  cos- 
sent  to  go  up  hence  through  the  boltti 
and  have  might  with  him  to  fly  with  feitl^ 
ers,  to  go  upon  the  cloud  to  tbe  place 
where  Adam  and  Eve  stand  wrougnt  in 
the  kingdom  of  earth,  dothed  with  hicsi- 
ings,  and  we  are  cast  away  hither  into 
these  deep  dales.    Think  of  it  all,  bow  ye 
may  betray  them ;  henceforth  may  I  rest 
softly  in  these  fetters,  if  they  lose  the 
kingdom.    He  that  fulfils  it,  for  him  the 
reward  is  ready  after  forever,  wbatetcr 
comforts. we  may  win  here  in  this  ^ 
henceforth.    Him  will  I  nudce  sit  nest  to 
myself,  who  comes  to  this  hot  Hell,  tosif 
that  they  unworthily  by  word  and  deed 
have  forsaken  the  teaching  of  the  King  of 
Heaven.'" 

This  sketch  needs  little  comm^ent  The 
points  in  which  it  resembles  ''Pandiie 
I^st "  are  numerous  and  striking.  Bnttti 
whatever  extent  Milton  may  have  been 
indebted  to  Caedmon,  at  any  rate  Ae 
tone  of  the  two  poems  is  the  same.  Tbcy 
are  both  tragic ;  indeed  tbe  Anglo-Sana 
sketch  has  even  less  tendency  to  gi^ 
tesqueness  than  the  work  of  the  levcs- 
tee  nth  century.  Csedmon  has  filled  up  and 
dramatized  the  story  from  the  life  of  his 
own  times,  avoiding  at  the  same  timeanf 
striking  incongruities,  such  as  the  WW^ 
ance  of  cannoas  in  Heaven  in  MilttMi% 
great  poem.  Satan  is  like  a  rebelliooi 
earl,  or  under-king,  banished,  and  bopete  ] 
of  return,  but  striving,  like  Harold  m  his 
banishment,  to  do  what  harm  he  cna  M 
''  the  utmost  border  of  his  kingdom  **  «hi    ; 
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banished  him.  He  has  his"thegns"  or 
"comites,"  who  owe  all  to  him  and  are 
ready  to  live  and  die  with  him  even  in 
Hell.  Such  throughout  the  early  history 
of  our  nation  was  the  closeness  of  this 
artificial  tie.  He  has  been  God*s  **  vas- 
sal;" now  God  has  renounced  his  alle- 
giance—  "defied"  him,  in  the  feudal 
sense  of  the  term.  But  when  we  look 
deeper  into  the  motives  and  passions 
upon  which  the  action  turns,  it  is  pride 
here  as  in  Milton,  the  "high  disdain  from 
sense  of  injured  merit,"  that  led  him  first 
to  rebel ;  pride  prevents  him  from  owning 
his  fault,  the  first  step  to  restitution  ;  dis- 
dain that  *'  man  wrought  of  earth  "  should 
have  his  throne,  and  the  wish  to  have 
subjects  to  rule,  even  in  Hell,  as  well  as 
the  meaner  passion  of  envy,  make  him 
turn  his  attacks  towards  the  earth.  But 
Satan  himself,  according  to  the  common 
medixval  notion,  founded  on  Jude  5,  6, 
lies  bound  in  Hell;  it  is  only  through  his 
servants  that  he  can  carry  out  his  plans. 
There  is  here  no  element  of  comedy,  no 
trace  of  the  process  which  at  last  made 
the  Devil  to  the  popular  mind  no  less 
ridiculous  than  he  was  repulsive  and  mali- 
cious. 

In  contrast  to  this,  let  us  turn  to  an- 
other version  of  the  same  story,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  mystery  play  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  acted  every  year  on  Cor- 
pus Christi  day  by  the  Franciscans  of 
Coventry.  It  will  be  seen  how  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Devil  has  been  degraded  in  the 
interval.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
play  God  appears,  to  whom  the  angels 
sing:  "7/"^/  omnes  Augeli^  tibi  coeli  et 
universes  potestates,  tibi  Cherubyn  et  Ser- 
aphyn  incessabili  voceproclamant  —  Sane- 
tus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus^  Dominus  Dens 
Sabaothy 

Then  Lucifer  begins  :  — 

To  whos  wurchipe  synge  ye  this  songe, 
To  wurcliipe  God  or  reverens  me? 

But  yc  me  wurchip,  yc  do  me  wronge, 

Ffor  I  am  the  wurthyest  that  ever  may  be. 

The  good  angels  answer  that  they  wor- 
ship God,     Then  Lucifer  replies  :  — 

A  worthyer  lordc  forsothc  am  I, 

And  worthyer  than  he  evyr  wyl  I  be; 
In  cvydens  that  I  am  more  wurthy, 

I  wyl  go  syttyn  in  Goddes  se. 
Above  sunne  and  mone  and  starres  on  sky 

1  am  now  set  as  ve  may  se ; 
Now  wurchyj)  me  nor  most  mythty, 

An  for  your  lord  honowre  now  me 

Syttyng  in  my  setc. 


Angeli  malt, 

Goddvs  myth  we  forsake. 
And  for  more  wurthy  we  the  take ; 
The  to  wurchip  honowre  we  make. 
And  ifalle  down  at  thi  fete. 

Deus, 

The  Lucyfere  ffor  thi  mekyl  pryde, 
I  bydcle  the  ffalle  from  hefne  to  helle, 

And  alle  tho  that  holdyn  on  thi  syde, 
In  my  blysse  nevyr  more  to  dwelle. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  that  the  Devil, 
who,  in  this  scene,  goes  and  sits  on  God's 
throne,  is  meant  for  a  comic  character, 
there  can  be  none  when  he  leaves  the 
stage  with  a  coarse  joke.  In  the  temp- 
tation of  Eve,  he  assigns  **gret  envy, 
wrethe,  and  wyckyd  hate  "  as  his  motives  ; 
there  is  nothing  left  of  the  pride  of  Luci- 
fer. And  in  the  scene  called  "The  Coun- 
cil of  the  Jews,"  he  appears  distinctly  as 
a  comedian. 

Demon, 

I  am  your  Lord  Lucifer  that  out  of  helle  cam. 
Prince  of  this  wcrd,  and  great  duke  of  helle, 

Wherefore  my  name  is  clepyd  Sere  Satan, 
Whiche  apery th  among  you  a  matere  to 
spelle. 

Lo  thus  bounteous  a  lord  than  now  am  I, 
To  reward  so  synners,  as  my  kind  is, 

Whoso  wole  folwe  my  lore  and  serve  me  dayly, 
Of  sorwe  and  peyne  anow  he  xal  nevyr  mys. 

Then  he  describes  the  gifts  which  he 
makes  to  his  servants,  "off  fyne  cordewan 
a  goodly  peyre  of  long  pekyd  schon,"  and 
other  fineries  to  make  them  vain.  "  With 
syde  lokkys  (says  he)  I  schrewe  thin  here 
(hair)  to  tni  colere  hanging  downe,  to  har- 
borwe  queke  bestes  that  tekele  men  onyth 
(at  night)."  The  whole  passage  is  a  sat- 
ire on  the  dress  of  the  times,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly meant  to  be  comic.  He  takes 
his  leave  thus  :  — 

Remembre,   oure  servauntes,  whoys  sowlys 
ben  mortalle, 
Ffor  I  must  remeffe  for  more  materys  to 
provyde ; 
I  am  with  you  at  all  times  when  to  councel  ye 
mc  call. 
But  for  a  short  tyme  myself  I  devoyde." 

The  Devil  has  thus  become  the  comic 
character  of  the  mystery  plays,  and  one 
cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  This 
plav,  for  example,  contains  all  the  more 
strfking  points  in  the  Bible  history,  reach- 
ing from  the  fall  of  the  angels  to  the  day 
of  judgment,  so  that  we  are  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  once,  when  Queen  Margaret 
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came  to  see  it,  "  domesday  might  not  be 
pleyde  for  lak  of  day.**  It  is  a  tragedy, 
or  series  of  tragedies,  and  the  spectators 
cannot  be  expected  to  witness  a  tragic 
entertainment  lasting  the  greater  part  of  a 
day  without  some  relief  in  the  shape  of 
comedy  for  their  overwrought  feelings. 
But  the  play  was,  like  the  Greek  tragedy 
or  the  Ammergau  Passion-play,  a  religious 
service  as  well.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  none  of  the  remaining  characters 
could  be  turned  into  ridicule ;  the  Devil, 
therefore,  alone  was  left  to  supply  the 
comedy  —  to  fill  the  place  of  the  nurse  in 
the  "  Choephorse,**  or  the  grave  diggers  in 
"  Hamlet."  There  is  also  an  obvious 
pleasure  in  insulting  your  enemy  and  mak- 
ing him  ridiculous.  Still,  he  could  not 
have  become  a  comedian  all  at  once ;  some 
preparation  was  required  for  this  great 
change  in  his  character.  And  we  must 
now  brietly  consider  the  causes  of  his  deg- 
radation. 

First  among  these  stands  the  tendency 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  wrest  Scripture, 
to  convert  symbols  and  metaphors  into 
facts.  S^t.  Peter  compares  the  Devil 
to  a  roaring  lion;  it  was  instantly  sup- 
posed that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  actually 
assuming  that  shape.  Christ  said  to  his 
disciples,  "  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  ; "  the  Devil 
must,  therefore,  appear  in  the  likeness 
of  a  wolf.  The  Devil  tempted  Eve  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent,  and  he  is  called,  **that 
old  serpent,  the  Devil,**  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  he  therefore  torments  the  saints  in 
the  likeness  of  snakes.  "  Deliver  .  .  . 
my  darling  from  the  power  of  the  dog,** 
said  Davi(i,  and  so  in  the  legend  the  Devil 
frequently  makes  his  appearance  as  a 
black  dog.  And  thus  the  same  Bible 
which  supplied  Cxdmon  with  so  grand  a 
conception  of  the  enemy  of  God  and  of 
mankind,  was  made  the  authority  for  de- 
grading him  to  the  level  of  beasts,  by  the 
simple  process  of  taking  isolated  passages 
apart  from  their  context,  and  interpreting 
their  words  in  a  way  never  intended  by 
the  writer.  In  all  these  cases  **the  in- 
ward part  or  thing  signified  **  is  the  cru- 
elty or  ciaft  of  the  animal,  but  this  to  the 
mediaeval  theologian  merely  makes  it  a 
suitable  form  under  which  the  Devil  may 
visibly  appear. 

Let  us  take  an  instance  from  the  life  of 
St.  Guthlac,  hermit  of  Crowland,  written 
in  the  eighth  century.  *'  It  happened  one 
night,  when  the  holy  man  Guthlac  fell  to 
his  prayers,  that  he  heard  the  bellowing  of 
cattle  and  various  wild  beasts.     Immedi- 


ately after  he  saw  the  appearances  of  aD 
kinds  of  animals,  and  wild  beasts,  and 
snakes,  coming  in  to  him.  First  be  saw 
the  face  of  a  lion,  that  threatened  him  with 
its  bloody  teeth ;  also  the  likeness  of  a 
bull,  and  the  visage  of  a  bear,  as  wben  they 
are  enraged.  So,  also,  he  perceived  tM 
appearance  of  adders,  and  a  hog*s  gmii^ 
ing,  and  the  howling  <>f  wolves,  and  crank- 
ing of  ravens,  and  various  whistling  of 
birds  ;  that  they  might  with  their  assnmed 
shapes  turn  awav  the  mind  of  the  holy 
man.*'  So,  too,  long  before,  in  the  caw 
of  St.  Antony,  according  to  tiie  life  cf 
him  attributed  to  St.  Athanasius,  the  dei^ 
ils,  "  putting  on  the  form  of  beasti  and 
serpents,  filled  the  whole  place  with  ap- 
I>earances  of  lions,  bulls,  wolves,  aspi* 
serpents,  and  of  leopards  and  bears.  And 
each  of  these  made  the  noise  natnni  to 
it :  the  lions  roared,  desiring  to  kill  bia; 
the  bull  threatened  him  with  beUowiiy 
and  with  horns;  the  serpent  hissed;  the 
leopard,  by  his  spotted  back,  showed  the 
various  craft  of  him  who  sent  him.**  He 
also  ap]>eared  to  St.  Antony  ^  in  the  shqie 
in  which  Job  saw  him,"  for  Behemoth  m 
thought  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  DefiL 
*'  His  eyes  were  as  it  were  lamps,  oat  of 
his  mouth  go  burning  torches.  His  hair 
is  sprinkled  with  fire,  from  his  noetiib 
^oeth  forth  smoke  as  of  furnace  of  bom* 
mg  coals.  His  breath  is  as  a  live  coil, 
flame  rolls  from  his  mouth.  He  estcea* 
eth  iron  as  straw,  and  brass  as  rotten 
wood.*'  The  saint  saw  him,  too,  in  a  ONi* 
positc  shape,  like  a  degraded  Gentaar,  a 
man  above  and  an  ass  below.  A  aom^ 
what  similar  instance  is  where,  in  the  life 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  he  enters  into  •• 
ox  and  kills  a  hired  servant  cMf  the  saiaL 
He  then  bursts  into  the  saint's  cell  with  a 
bloody  horn  in  bis  band,  saying,  *^  Wbac^ 
Marti n,  i s  your  power  ?  I  have  just  UBed 
one  of  your  men !  **  This  belief  io  the 
conversion  of  the  Devil  into  beasts,  or  of 
beasts  into  the  Devil,  while  it  accounts  far 
the  many  representations  of  him  in  MSdl* 
aeval  art  as  an  animal,  or  with  some  of  the 
members  of  an  animal,  was  also  the  caiM 
of  the  substitution  of  a  certain  amooatof 
brute  ferocity  for  intelligent  withidaeie 
in  some  of  the  legends  about  him.  Itdes 
tends  to  degrade  him  and  make  bia  Mo 
ulous.  But  far  more  important  fealts 
in  his  character  and  history  are  to  hi 
traced  to  the  influence  of  heathenisHL 

As  before,  we  must  go  back  to  tiie  BMl 
as  a  starting-point  for  the  identificatioarf. 
the  Devil  with  heathen  deitieSi    SL  Mt 
had  said  that  "the  things  wlildi  the 
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then  sacrifice  they  sacrifice  unto  devils, 
and  not  to  God,"  though  he  did  not  com- 
mit himself  to  the  opinion  that  Zeus  and 
Aphrodite,  Nisroch,  Moloch,  or  Vulcan, 
were  actually  names  of  particular  devils. 
But  this  further  step  was  soon  taken. 
Just  as  the  Jews  converted  Beelzebub,  the 
Lord  of  Flies,  into  the  prince  of  the  Dev- 
ils, so  it  was  laid  down  by  the  Fathers 
that  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  were 
so  many  demons.  The  transition  was,  no 
doubt,  helped  by  the  somewhat  ambiguous 
meaning  of  dalfmv,  daLfwviov,  In  the  Vul- 
gate the  5th  verse  of  the  96th  Psalm  runs 
thus:  **Quoniam  omnes  dii  gentium  dae- 
monia:  Dominus  autem  ccelos  fecit."  And 
so  the  Devil  appeared  to  St.  Martin  in 
the  character  of  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and 
Minerva.  "Jupiter,  Venus,  and  other 
demons,"  were  invoked  by  infallible  popes, 
such  as  John  XII.  and  Boniface  VIII.,  to 
give  them  success  in  gambling.  But,  ifter 
all,  the  chief  gods  of  the  old  religion  con- 
tributed but  little  to  the  mediaeval  Devil, 
perhaps  because  they  were  too  essentially 
human.  It  was  otherwise  when  the  scene 
of  the  contest  between  Christ  and  the  false 
gods  was  transferred  from  the  city  to  the 
country,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  old 
worship;  when  the  ** pagans,"  the  people 
of  the  villages,  had  to  be  converted,  who, 
like  the  "heathen,"  the  dwellers  on  the 
heath,  were  the  last  to  part  with  their  old 
ideas.  Then  the  half-animal  satyr  or  faun 
was  degraded  still  further,  and,  with  a  few 
additional  touches,  such  as  the  teeth  of  a 
lion  and  the  property  of  vomiting  fire,  he 
with  horns,  hoofs,  long  ears,  and  tail,  sup- 
plied the  Devil  with  his  most  usual  legen- 
dary shape.  But  it  was  the  religion  of  the 
north  which  had  the  greatest  influence  in 
forming  his  character.  All  the  gods  of 
the  Teutonic  race  were,  of  course,  treated 
as  devils;  such  had  long  been  the  estab- 
lished doctrine,  and  it  is  easier  to  persuade 
a  convert  that  the  god  he  had  worshipped 
was  all  the  time  a  devil,  than  that  he  never 
really  had  any  existence  at  all.  So  the 
heathen  worship  is  called  by  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  the  worship  of  devils,  and  the 
English  convert  at  his  baptism  was  asked 
if  he  renounced  the  demons  Woden  and 
Thonar  (Thor  or  Thunder).  As  an  in- 
stance of  thj  identification  of  the  latter 
god  with  the  Devil,  we  find,  according  to 
Kemble,  in  a  district  of  Surrey  evidently 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Thor,  not  only 
Thurslev  and  Thunderhill,  but,  close  to 
these,  tliree  mounds  called  the  Devil's 
Jumps,  and  a  deep  valley  called  the  Devil's 
Punchbowl.    Then,  too,   Woden   is    the 


"  Wild  Huntsman,"  and  the  "  Wild  Hunts- 
man"  became  identified  with  the  Devil, 
as  in  the  opera  "  Der  Freischiitz."  But 
there  were  in  the  mythology  which  our 
Saxon  fathers  shared  with  the  Norsemen 
certain  other  deities  who  in  their  history 
or  character  bore  a  far  closer  resemblance 
to  the  Devil  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
religions,  and  many  of  their  characteris- 
tics were  accordingly  transferred  to  him. 
Foremost  amongst  these  is  Loki,  a  god  of 
a  mischievous  disposition,  malignant  to- 
wards the  gods  after  his  quarrel  with 
them,  and  whose  great  crime  was  the  mur- 
der of  Balder  by  craft  —  Balder,  the  de- 
light of  the  gods,  the  best  and  purest  deity 
of  the  northern  religion.  For  this  he  was 
chained  in  Nastrond,  or  Hell,  whence  he 
will  come  in  "the  twilight  of  the  gods,"  to 
do  battle  with  them  and  their  servants  in 
Valhalla,  together  with  his  children,  the 
wolf  Fenrir  and  the  Midgard  serpent  (or 
serpent  of  the  earth).  He  will  at  last  be 
slain  by  the  son  of  Balder,  and  then  there 
will  be  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  and 
AUfather  will  reign  once  more. 

Then  unsown  the  swath  shall  flourish, 
All  bale  mend,  and  back  come  Baldr. 

The  whole  story  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  "  Balder  Dead."  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  the  numerous  points 
in  this  legend  in  which  Loki  corresponds 
to  the  Devil ;  it  has  indeed  been  supposed 
that  the  legend  itself  has  been  colored  and 
shaped  through  the  influence  of  Christian- 
ity, by  those  who  thought  the  resemblance 
too  strong  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for. 
As  the  Devil  betrays  Christ  to  death  by 
means  of  Judas,  so  Loki  does  not  himself 
kill  Balder,  or  in  bis  own  person  prevent 
his  resurrection.  Satan  sends  a  serpent 
to  tempt  Eve,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  this 
serpent  was  often  considered  as  his  son  ; 
he  is  cast  down  into  Hell,  and  will  at  the 
end  of  the  world  fight  in  the  great  final 
conflict  with  Christ  and  his  saints.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  strange  if  Loki  was  practi- 
callv  identified  with  the  Devil,  as  when  in 
Iceland  a  smell  like  that  of  rancid  butter, 
supposed  to  mark  the  presence  of  an  evil 
spirit,  was  called  the  smell  of  Loki.  And 
many  attributes  have  been  transferred 
from  Loki  to  the  Devil,  which  hardly  be- 
long to  the  latter  in  his  more  orthodox 
form.  First  of  all  he  has  a  mother,  the 
"devil's  dam,"  of  whom  we  have  heard. 
And  his  genealogy  is  sometimes  carried 
back  still  further,  so  that  in  north  Ger- 
many he  has  a  grandmother,  Frick,  and  if 
it  rains  while  the  sun  shines,  they  say. 
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"  The  devil  is  bleaching  his  grandmother." 
He  must  therefore  have  a  grandmother  to 
bleach.  Then,  too,  Loki  has  children,  and 
so  has  Satan.  And  here  the  orthodox  Devil 
is  often  divided  into  two  persons,  Satan 
or  Lucifer,  who  (as  we  saw  in  Csedmon's 
poem)  lies  bound  in  Hell,  like  Loki,  and 
the  Devil,  Satan^s  son,  who  comes  upon 
earth  to  tempt  and  torment  men.  In  the 
legend  of  Juliana,  as  referred  to  by  Kem- 
ble,  the  Devil  speaks  of  Satan  as  bis 
father  and  kin^.  And  in  the  dialogue  of 
"  Salomon  and  Saturn,"  Saturn  asks, 
*'  But  who  shoots  the  Devil  with  boiling 
shafts  ?  "  and  Salomon  answers  :  **  The 
Paternoster  shoots  the  Devil  with  boiling 
shafts,  and  the  lightning  burns  and  marks 
him,  and  the  rain  from  above  barms  him, 
and  the  thunder  threshes  him  with  its 
fiery  axe,  and  drives  him  to  the  iron  chain 
wherein  his  father  dwells,  Satan  and  Sa- 
thiel."  Besides  this,  the  love  of  mischief 
for  its  own  sake,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  Devil,  especially  in  northern  legend, 
is  certainly  derived  from  the  character  of 
Loki.  But  there  were  also  subordinate 
supernatural  beings,  gods  or  monsters,  in 
the  Teutonic  creed,  who  were  identified 
with  the  Devil  on  the  conversion  of  our 
forefathers  to  Christianity.  Such  was 
Grendel,  part  man,  part  monster,  and  part 
fiend,  who  haunted  meres  and  laeoons, 
who,  like  Loki,  had  a  mother,  and  with 
that  mother  is  slain  by  Beowulf  in  what 
is,  perhaps,  a  later  form  of  the  legend. 
Such,  too,  were  the  Nicors,  gods  or  mon- 
sters of  the  sea  and  rivers,  who  bring  on 
tempests,  and  drag  men  to  the  bottom  to 
devour  them,  who  still  live  on  in  popular 
belief  as  Nixies  in  England,  and  Nickle- 
men  in  north  Germany  and  Holland,  but 
who  have  also  supplied  the  Devil  with  the 
familiar  name  of  *'01d  Nick."  It  is  only 
from  this  identification  that  we  can  ex- 
plain such  a  conception  of  the  business  of 
demons  as  the  following,  from  "  Salomon 
and  Saturn :  — 

Sometimes  they  seize  the  sailor, 
Sometimes  they  turn  them  into  the  body  of  a 

snake, 
Sharp  and  piercing ;  Ihcv  sting  the  neat 
(icing  al)()ut  the  fields,  they  destroy  the  cattle. 
Sometimes  in  the  water  they  bow  the  horse. 
With   horns  they  hew  him  until  his  heart's 

blood 
A  foaming  bath  in  a  flood  fails  to  the  earth. 
Sometimes  they  fetter  the  fated  man's  hands. 
They  make  them  heavy,  when  he  must  in  war 
Against  a  troop  of  foes  take  care  of  his  life; 
They  cut  upon   his  weapon  a  heap  of  fatal 

marks, 
Baleful  book  letters,  they  write  away  the  blade, 
The  glory  of  tlic  sword. 


The  infiueDce  of  the  old  relisioa  upoi 
the  popular  beliefs  of  the  Miodle  ms 
was  great  and  lasting,  as  is  shown  hjm 
thinly  disguised  heatheoism  of  the  spdb 
still  preserved  to  us,  as  well  as  by  the  re* 
lentless  warfare  which  the  Church  a» 
tinned  to  wage  against  it,  which,  however, 
did  not  prevent  heathen  ceremonies,  such 
as  those  connected  with  Midsummer  eve^ 
and  the  driving  of  cattle  through  a  fire  is 
time  of  plague, from  lasting  in  aomecasa 
almost  down  to  our  own  day.  Bat  iti 
influence  is  nowhere  more  plainly  to  be 
traced  than  in  the  character  of  the  medh 
aeval  Devil. 

Such,  then,  seem  to  be  the  sooicei 
from  which  the  character  is  derived  whid 
was  popularly  ascribed  to  the  Devil  in  the 
Middle  A^es.  They  are  three  in  namber: 
the  narrative  of  the  Bible,  certain  isolated 
passages  of  Scripture  forced  or  minp- 
plied,  and  the  heathen  religions*  Andtti 
elements  were  combined  under  the  iofc- 
ence  of  that  strong  tendency  to  materiit 
ism  and  anthropomorphism  which  maiki 
the  times.  The  character  thus  fomwd ii| 
on  the  whole,  one  and  the  same  thro^g^ 
out  Europe,  for  religious  literature  sai 
legend  was  common  property,  and  the 
monks  and  friars,  or  at  least  those  eC  the 
same  order,  formed  a  cosmopolitan  brack 
erhood.  And  what  is  of  more  importaac^ 
the  tone  of  thoueht  was  the  same  thnt^ 
out  western  Christendom.  It  only  » 
mains,  therefore,  to  sketch  this  fTnir'*** 
or  developed  character  of  the  Devil,  sai 
to  give  some  illustrations  of  it 

With  his  shape  we  are  probably  already 
familiar  from  the  frequent  representatlHl 
of  him  in  mediaeval  art,  and  we  may  pal 
at  once  to  those  inward  characteriitia 
which  make  man,  or  the  Devil,  lir  mom 
than  outward  appearance. 

The  mediaeval  Devil,  then,  is  analeriri 
being,  bearine  a  strong  resemblanoe  li 
man,  especial^  in  his  vices,  but 


of  certain  supernatural  powers,  tlMdh 
greatly  limited  in  their  exercise.  Hell 
clever,  cunning,  and  crafty,  but,  al  fkt 
same  time,  liable  to  be  overreached  by 
men  possessing  a  fair  share  of  the  hbc 
qualities.  Like  Hannibal,  he  has  Mil 
great  object  in  life,  the  destruction.  Mill 
the  Roman  State,  but  of  the  aoida  of  mtit 
kind.  Still,  he  is  often  poaaenedbv^ 
petty  spirit  of  malice  and  mischief,  wwi 
diverts  his  attention  when  he  might  bi 
better  employed  on  his  main  object.  Hi 
is  fond  of  entering  into  contracts  for  meA 
souls,  in  which  he  always  fulfils  his  ptfl 
of  the  bargain  to  the  letter,  bat  yields  # 
the  soul  assigned  to  him  If  the  ouicr  ptf^ 
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can  pay  his  debt  in  false  coin,  or  show 
that  the  Devil  has  violated  his  agreement 
in  the  smallest  particular.  This  trust- 
worthiness, along  with  his  strong  sense  of 
humor  and  occasional  gleams  of  reason- 
ableness and  equity,  are  the  redeeming 
features  in  his  character.  As  Herbert 
says,  — 

We  paint  the  devil  foul,  but  he 
Hath  some  good  in  him,  all  agree. 

Now  the  ways  in  which  he  tempted  the 
saints  sometimes  show  great  discernment 
and  knowledge  of  character.  Thus,  on 
one  occasion  two  devils  appeared  to  St. 
Guthlac,  and  made  him  the  following  ad- 
dress, perhaps  the  only  instance  of  a  dia- 
bolical sermon  extant.  We  shall  presently 
have  an  example  of  a  religious  service 
as  performed  by  devils.  **  We  are  ac- 
quainted," said  they,  "with  thy  life,  and 
the  firmness  of  thy  faith  we  know,  and 
also  we  know  thy  patience  to  be  uncon- 
quered.  We  now  henceforth  will  no 
longer  trouble  or  injure  thee,  and  not  only 
so,  but  we  will  even  tell  thee  concerning 
all  those  who  of  yore  dwelt  in  the  wilder- 
ness, how  they  lived  their  lives.  Moses 
first,  and  Elias,  they  fasted  ;  and  also  the 
Saviour  of  all  the  earth,  he  fasted  in  the 
wilderness ;  and  likewise  the  famous 
monks  that  were  in  Egypt  and  dwelt  there 
in  deserts,  they,  through  their  abstinence, 
slew  and  quelled  in  themselves  all  cor- 
ruption. Therefore,  if  thou  desirest  to 
wash  from  thee  the  sins  that  thou  didst 
once  commit,  thou  shouldest  afflict  th 
body  by  abstinence,  because  by  how  muc 
the  more  severely  thou  afflictest  thvself  in 
this  life,  by  so  much  the  more  firmly  shalt 
thou  be  strengthened  in  eternity.  There- 
fore, thy  fasti noj  must  not  be  for  a  space 
of  two  or  three  days,  but  it  is  necessary 
by  a  fast  of  seven  nights  to  cleanse  the 
man  ;  as  in  six  days  God  first  formed  and 
adorned  the  beauty  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
on  the  seventh  rested  Himself."  The 
saint,  however,  was  not  to  be  led  by  this 
apparently  orthodox  doctrine  to  destroy 
himself,  but  continued  to  take  the  barley- 
cake  once  a  day,  which  formed  his  only 
food.  This  is  an  unusually  subtle  device 
on  the  part  of  the  Devil.  In  general,  his 
malice  could  be  guarded  against  by  simple 
and  mechanical  means,  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  or  a  blessing.  It  is  the  unexorcised 
lettuce  in  which  he  is  liable  to  be  swal- 
lowed ;  it  is  the  unblessed  mouth  of  a  man 
that  forms  a  grateful  refuge  for  him  when 
he  is  very  weary.  But  the  surest  defence 
against  him,  in  later  times,  was  the  habit 


I 


of  a  Franciscan  friar,  as  the  following 
stor)'  will  show.  "  A  friar,  who  had  de- 
serted the  order,  was  followed  by  two 
brothers,  who,  in  love  for  his  soul,  kept 
on  urging  him  to  return.  As  he  obsti- 
nately refused,  they  saw  a  black  dog  rush- 
ing towards  him,  and,  terrified  at  the 
sight,  told  him  to  beware  of  the  ugly 
beast.  But  he,  in  his  madness,  pulled  ofiE 
his  habit,  and,  throwing  it  away,  betook 
himself  to  flight.  And  when  he  had  gone 
but  a  few  yards,  the  monster,  which,  while 
he  wore  the  habit,  had  been  unable  to 
touch  him,  having  then  received  power, 
leaped  upon  him,  dragged  him  to  the 
ground,  and  strangled  him  so  quickly  that 
the  brothers,  running  up,  found  him  al- 
ready dead."  This  is  an  instance  of  mere 
brute  ferocity,  combined  with  malice,  on 
the  Devil's  part.  Yet  so  entirely  was  he 
under  God's  control  that  he  was  sometimes 
even  compelled  to  minister  to  his  ser- 
vants. "  Once,  when  John  of  Parma,  min- 
ister-general of  the  Friars  Minor,  was 
travelling  in  winter  on  a  visitation  to  the 
countries  on  this  side  the  Alps,  the  party 
lost  their  way,  and  found  themselves  at 
nightfall  in  a  desert  place  among  woods. 
His  comrades  asked  him  anxiously  what 
was  to  be  done.  He  answered  that  they 
must  ask  the  divine  help,  and  consider 
that  God  had  never  failed  those  who 
trusted  him;  let  them,  therefore,  call  on 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Francis.  This  they 
accordingly  did ;  and,  when  they  had 
prayed  ana  sung  hymns  for  a  while,  they 
heard  a  bell  struck,  which  roused  them  to 
praise  God  the  more,  and,  following  the 
sound  along  a  miry  and  difficult  road,  they 
found  themselves  in  front  of  an  abbey. 
On  their  knocking  at  the  door,  several 
monks  opened  it  at  once,  as  if  they  had 
been  expecting  them,  brought  them  to  the 
fire,  dried  their  clothes,  laid  supper,  and 
prepared  beds  for  them,  seeing  to  all  that 
they  required  with  apparent  cheerfulness. 
After  the  first  watch  of  the  night  John  of 
Parma  rose  for  prayer,  and,  hearing  the 
bell  which  calls  the  monks  to  praise  God, 
he  went  with  them  to  the  choir,  leaving 
his  weary  companions  fast  asleep.  The 
priest  of  the  week  began  the  office,  but 
without  the  usual  ceremony,  and  omitting 
the  versicle  *  O  Lord,  open  Thou  my  lips/ 
plunged  at  once,  in  a  confused  way,  into 
that  verse  of  the  Psalm,  *  There  are  they 
fallen,  all  they  that  work  wickedness ; '  and 
the  choir  answered,  *  They  are  cast  down, 
and  shall  not  be  able  to  stand.*  This  was 
said  thrice,  and  John's  suspicions  were 
aroused ;  so  be  commanded  them,  by  vir- 
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tue  of  Christ's  Passion,  to  tell  him  who 
they  were.  The  abbot  answered  that  they 
were  all  angels  of  darkness,  who^  by  the 
divine  command,  had  been  sent,  unwill- 
ingly, to  minister  to  him  and  his  compan- 
ions that  night,  through  the  prayers  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  of  *  that  standard- 
bearer,  your  father  '  (St.  Francis).  Then 
the  whole  abbey  vanished,  and  John  of 
Parma  found  himself  in  a  cave  in  the 
wood,  lying  on  the  bare  ground  with  his 
companions.'^  It  is  curious  to  notice  in 
the  story  the  verses  of  the  Bible  which 
the  devils  found  suited  to  their  case. 

But  John  of  Parma*s  experience  was 
very  exceptional.  In  general  the  Devil  was 
left  free  to  devote  himself  to  his  main  ob- 
ject, the  destruction  of  souls.  To  gain  this 
end  there  were  no  pains  that  he  would  not 
take,  no  situation  in  which  he  would  not 
place  himself.  He  assumed  the  likeness 
of  an  elegant  young  man  in  order  to  lead 
astray  a  girl  called  Mariken,  whom  he  not 
unnaturally  induced  to  change  her  name 
to  Emmeken,  any  allusion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  being  specially  distasteful  to  him. 
Through  her  means  he  gained  more  than 
a  thousand  souls,  but  was  at  last  robbed 
of  his  chief  victim  and  accomplice  through 
the  efforts  of  her  uncle,  a  holy  priest,  in 
spite  of  all  his  exertions,  for  he  feared  that 
on  his  return  to  Hell  he  would  be  tor- 
mented for  his  partial  ill-success,  like  a 
Carthaginian  general.  He  clothed  himself 
with  the  body  of  a  beautiful  princess  of 
Constantinople,  lately  dead,  in  order  to 
marry  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unrivalled  opportunities  for 
evil  which  this  position  would  give  him. 
And  he  acted  for  thirteen  years  as  lady's- 
maid  to  a  Portuguese  woman  named  Lupa, 
but  was  robbed  of  his  prey  after  all;  for 
since,  amid  all  her  wickedness,  she  had 
not  ceased  to  reverence  St.  Francis  and 
his  disciple  St.  Antony,  they  brought  her 
the  habit  of  their  order  on  her  death-bed, 
and  so  saved  her  from  the  clutches  of  the 
tiend.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  zeal  and 
versatility,  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  the 

frave  fault  of  sometimes  wasting  his  time, 
t  could,  for  instance,  serve  no  great  pur- 
pose for  the  devils  to  leap  about  the  re- 
fectory tables  at  St.  Dominic's  convent. 
And  from  the  time  which  he  devoted  to 
teaching  in  the  Black  School  he  did  not 
reap  an  unmixed  benefit ;  for,  though  "the 
Devil  took  the  hindmost,"  this  was  some- 
times the  man's  cloak  or  his  shadow,  and 
his  more  able  pupils,  such  as  Scemundr 
the  Learned,  learnt  among  other  accom- 
plishments, to  exorcise  and  cheat  their 
teacher. 


One  of  his  favorite  plans  lor  s^ttaf 
souls  iato  his  power  was  to  make  a  cos* 
tract  with  men,  by  which,  ia  consideratioi 
of  value  received,  they  ahoald  bekniElD 
him  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period.  Tbe 
price  paid  varied  according  to  circoa- 
stances.  If  the  man  was  a  bad  shoe,  it 
was  the  power  of  hitting  whatever  he 
aimed  at ;  if  he  was  in  love,  a  return  of  hit 
affection  by  his  sweetheart ;  or  it  mirtt 
beany  other  advantage  that  he  most  de- 
sired at  the  time.  But  in  order  to  indna 
Eeople  to  make  these  somewhat  nnefct 
argains,  a  condition  was  often  added  by 
which  they  might  have  a  chance  of  cscn- 
ing  from  tne  consequences.  It  is  the  old 
argument  of  the  Devil  to  Eve,  ^  Ye  shaS 
not  surely  die."  So  in  the  case  of  tbe 
Freischiitz,  the  Devil  was  obliged  to  Id 
him  in  every  case  what  he  was  admioff  at 
A  man  in  this  predicament  was  save£  oo 
the  day  before  that  on  which  he  had  to 
carry  out  his  part  of  the  bargain,  by  as 
ingenious  device  on  the  part  of  his  wife. 
Taking  o£E  her  clothes,  she  smeared  ber 
body  with  syrup,  and  rolled  in  a  heap  of 
feathers,  after  which  she  went  and  ru 
about  in  the  fields.  The  nun  went  oat  to 
shoot  for  the  last  time  with  his  gane- 
keeper,  the  Devil,  who,  on  seeing  tbii 
strange  bird,  called  out,  **  There,  fire  I" 
'*6ut  what  is  it?**  said  the  hnsbaad 
The  Devil  looked  and  looked,  but  «a 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  did  not  kooK 
"  Then  our  bargain  ia  ofiF,*'  said  the  flMi 
and  the  Devil  vanished  with  an  intolefibk 
stench.  Again :  **  As  Scemundr  the  Lear» 
ed  was  returning  from  the  Black  Sdiool|bc 
and  his  companions  heard  that  a  certHS 
living  in  Iceland  was  vacant.  So  tbeyd 
went  to  the  king  in  Norway  to  ask  forl^ 
and  he  promised  it  to  the  one  who 
reach  the  place  first  Then  Sa 
called  the  Devil,  and  said,  *  Swim  with 
to  Iceland ;  if  you  bring  me  thete  wi  ~ 
wetting  the  skirts  of  my  coat  yon 
have  my  soul.'  The  Devil  agreed, 
changing  himself  into  a  seal,  took 
mundr  on  his  back  and  started  for  led 
On  the  way  Scemundr  amnsed  hiaaadf  hf 
reading  the  Psalms  of  David.  Bot,  i^ 
they  got  close  to  the  shore  of  Ioelai4ki 
closed  the  book,  and  hit  the  seal  on  Ac 
head  with  it;  he  dived,  and  S<Mnndrtl 
skirts  were  wetted,  but  he  easily  retcM 
the  land.  So  Scemundr  got  hisli^q^aal 
the  Devil  lost  his  bargain.**  Tins  wm 
not  the  only  occasion  on  which  SceaMiir 
cheated  the  DeviL  **  A  man  earned  XMi 
Arnason,  had,  while  a  pupil  in  the  Btelk 
School,  made  a  present  of  himself  to  At 
Devil.    But  on  his  retnm  to  lodaidli 
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was  not  unnaturally  anxious  to  escape 
from  his  agreement.  So  he  called  in 
Soemundr  the  Learned,  who  advised  him 
thus:  *  Let  one  of  your  bull-calves  live, 
and  call  it  Ami.  In  due  time  this  will 
beget  another,  which  you  will  call  Kalf, 
ana  then  you  will  have  a  Kalf  Arnason.* 
So  after  a  time  the  Devil  came  to  claim 
the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  saying,  *  I 
want  Kalf  Arnason.'  *  Oh,  by  all  means/ 
said  the  man,  and  went  and  fetched  the 
second  calf,  saying,  *  There  you  have  Kalf 
Arnason.*  The  Devil  could  not  deny  this, 
thouojh,  as  was  natural,  he  grumbled  at  the 
shabby  trick  played  him."  But  sometimes 
he  lost  his  bargain  through  his  own  rash- 
ness. For  i  nstance  :  "  A  king  was  engaged 
to  a  young  lady  who  was  beautiful,  but  so 
stupid  that  she  could  learn  nothing.  So 
he  agreed  with  the  Devil  that  he  should 
give  her  the  power  of  learning  and  re- 
membering what  she  learnt,  on  the  condi- 
tion that,  if  at  the  end  of  three  years  she 
could  not  tell  the  Devil  what  his  name 
was,  she  should  belong  to  him.  He  then 
told  the  king  his  name.  But  amid  the 
happiness  of  his  married  life,  as  his  bride 
became  more  and  more  intelligent,  the 
king  forgot  it.  So  when  the  third  year 
was  drawing  to  an  end,  he  became  uncom- 
fortable, and  tried  hard  to  remember  it, 
but  without  success.  But  one  day,  when 
he  was  wandering  disconsolately  in  the 
woods,  he  heard  chattering  and  peals  of 
laughter  proceeding  from  a  hillock,  and, 
as  he  listened,  he  heard  the  following 
song :  — 

Men  who  give  me  a  fox*s  name 
Have  many  a  cause  to  do  that  same ; 
No  mercy  to  the  souls  I  show 
When  I  claim  of  them  what  they  owe. 
I  walk,  like  a  lion,  round  about, 
And  many  men's  sight  have  I  put  out; 
Harm  and  hurt  to  folk  have  I  done, 
And  my  name  is  Rigdin-Rigdon. 

The  name  at  once  struck  the  king  as  be- 
ing the  same  which  he  had  heard  before, 
so  he  told  it  to  his  wife,  and  thus  enabled 
her  to  free  herself.*'  In  all  these  cases 
the  Devil  appears  as  at  least  equally  hon- 
orable with  the  man,  and  sometimes  even 
displays  that  simplicity  which,  as  Plato 
thought,  often  goes  along  with  upright- 
ness of  character.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he, 
like  the  men  with  whom  he  contracts, 
avails  himself  of  the  letter  of  a  promise,  of 
words  rather  than  meaning.  So  once, 
when  a  girl  over-fond  of  dancing  said,  **  I 
would  dance  with  the  Devil  himself  if  he 
were  to  call  me  out,"  he  at  once  appeared 


and  danced  her  to  death.  But  on  other 
occasions  he  shows  a  better  spirit.  In 
the  "  Frere's  Tale  "  by  Chaucer,  the  Devil 
and  the  Sompnour  meet  a  carter  :  — 

Deep  was  the  way,  for  which  the  carte  stood ; 
This  carter  smoot,  and  cryde  as  he  wer  wood, 
**Hayt,  brok;  hayt,  scot;  what  spare  ye  for 

the  stoones  r 
The  fend,"  quod  he,  **yow  fech  body  and 

bones. 
As  ferforthly  as  ever  ye  wer  folid  I 
So  moche  wo  as  I  have  with  yow  tholid  1 
The  devyl  have  al,  bothe  cart  and  hors  and 

hay!" 

The  Sompnour  calls  the  attentioD  of  the 
Devil  to  the  present  thus  made  him,  and 
suggests  that  he  should  carry  it  o£E  at 
once. 

"  Nay,"  quod  the  devyl,  "  God  wot,  never  a 

del; 
It  is  nought  his  entente,  trustith  wel. 
Ask  it  thyself,  if  thou  not  trowist  me, 
Or  ellis  stint  a  while  and  thou  schalt  sc." 

And  his  view  is  confirmed  ;  for  now  the 
cart  begins  to  move,  and  the  carter  blesses 
his  horses  :  — 

"That  was  wel  twight,  myn  oughne  lyard 

boy, 
I  pray  God  save  thy  body  and  seint  Loy. 
Now  is  the  cart  out  of  the  sloo,  pard^." 
"  Lo  I  brother,"  quod  the  fend,  "  what  told  I 

the? 
Here  may  ye  seen,  myn  owne  deere  brother. 
The  cherl  spake  oon  thing,  but  he  thought  an- 
other." 

The  Devil's  sense  of  humor  has  already 
been  illustrated  by  some  of  the  foregoing 
stories.  It  often  displays  itself  in  mali- 
cious practical  joking,  for  the  Devil  is 
undoubtedly  the  father  of  practical  jokes. 
"It  is  worthy  of  record,  says  the  his- 
torian of  the  coming  of  the  Franciscans 
into  England,  "that,  when  the  brothers 
were  in  the  house  in  Cornhill,  the  Devil 
came  in  a  visible  shape,  and  said  to 
Brother  Gilbert  de  Vyz,  while  he  was 
sitting  alone,  *  Do  you  think  you  have 
escaped  me  ?  You  shall  yet  have  this/ 
threw  upon  him  a  handful  of  lice  and  van- 
ished." This  again  was  beside  his  main 
purpose.  The  "  quick  beasts  that  tickle 
men  at  night "  were  no  more  likely  to  do 
spiritual  harm  to  Brother  Gilbert  than  to 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

And  here  ends  our  attempt  to  sketch 
the  Devil  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  have 
seen  him  as  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  in 
Cxdmon,  in  an  intermediate  character  in 
the  various  legends  that  were  current 
about  him,  and  as  the  comedian  of  the 
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miracle  play  —  the  prototype  of  Shylock, 
as  the  part  was  orii^inally  acted.  He  has 
passed  from  the  sublime  to  the  grotesque, 
from  the  grotesque  to  the  ridiculous.  It 
was  for  the  most  part  the  fresh  study  of 
the   Bible,  ia  a  more  reasonable  spirit, 


which  led  once  again  to  a  more  serious 
and  rational  conception  of  his  character. 
The  popular  view  above  described  is  now 
hardly  to  be  found,  except  in  remote  dis- 
tricts, in  connection  with  local  legends. 

A.  C.  Chahpneys. 


Walking  Manners.  —  A  phase  of  the 
Anglomania  that  now  prevails  in  Parisian  so- 
ciety is  that  of  taking  walking  exercise.  A 
few  years  ago  French  ladies  seldom  went  on 
foot  except  during  shopping  excursions,  when 
the  contents  of  the  windows  were  to  be  exam- 
ined. But  now  it  is  quite  the  fashion  to  take 
a  constitutional,  and  with  the  good  weather 
that  has  come  to  Paris  during  the  last  week 
or  two,  a  morning  walk  in  the  Bois  has  be- 
come the  fashion.  Frenchmen  complain  that 
few  women  know  how  to  walk.  They  say 
that  Englishwomen  think  more  of  the  exercise 
itself  than  the  manner  of  it ;  are,  in  fact,  too 
much  in  earnest  in  getting  over  the  ground. 
They  look  with  greater  leniency  on  the  little 
tripping  step  of  the  true  Parisienne,  a  descrip- 
tion of  locomotion  which  is  sufficiently  fa- 
tiguing to  account  for  the  very  small  amount 
ofwallking  that  comes  into  the  daily  programme 
of  a  French  lady*s  life.  A  coquettish,  self- 
conscious  way  of  setting  down  each  foot,  as 
though  a  separate  thought  went  to  every  step, 
distinguishes  the  daughters  of  France  all  over 
the  world.  It  sometimes  results  in  a  graceful 
gait,  and  always  looks  smart,  the  latter  being 
the  great  desideratum  from  the  fair  walker's 
point  of  view.  Englishwomen  think  little 
about  their  gait  as  a  rule,  except  now  and 
then  spasmodically,  when  their  attention  is 
specially  directed  to  the  subject.  Fashionable 
boots  are  the  great  enemies  of  graceful  walk- 
ing. They  cripple  the  feet  and  destroy  all 
freedom  of  movement.  There  is  a  popular 
idea  that  teaching  girls  to  dance  improves  their 
manner  of  walking.  This  notion  is  a  relic  of 
the  days  when  the  waltz  was  unknown,  and 
the  stately  measures  of  the  gavotte  and  the 
minuet  necessitated  careful  training  of  the 
limbs  and  much  instruction  in  deportment. 
It  is  possible  that  our  great-grandmothers  may 
have  walked  well;  but  it  is  certain  that  their 
great-granddaughters  do  not.  Half  an  hour 
spent  in  the  Row  on  any  morning  will  convince 
the  most  credulous.  '  Some  people  are  in- 
clined to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  dress-im- 
prover. Others  remember  that  English  girls 
walked  no  better  before  it  came  in.  They 
sway  from  side  to  side:  or  they  unnecessarily 
move  the  whole  bodv,  or  they  take  immensely 
long  steps ;  r)r  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
imitating  the  movements  of  a  mincing  ma- 
chine. There  is  a  curious  fashion  just  now 
in  the  manner  of  carryijig  the  arms.  The 
elbows  are  thrust  out  as  far  as  possible  from 


the  body,  giving  a  sort  o£  square  look  to  tbe 
whole  figure,  which  is  far  from  pleasing.  So 
lon^  as  the  elbows  form  an  snglei  things  miot 
be  m  a  concatenation  accoraingly.  Hesce 
the  long-handled  sunshades  that  look  so  avt 
ward  in  the  hands  of  abbreviated  beauty.  All 
these  things  militate  against  a  graceful  giit, 
and  though  Englishwomen  may  claim  supoh 
ority  to  their  countrymen  in  every  other  i» 
spect,  they  will  admit  that  the  time  has  jet  to 
come  when  they  excel  them  in  the  art  of  viUep 
ing.  Daily  Ncm 


The  Rings  of  Saturn.  — There  renaiBS 
now  but  little  doubt  concerning  the  natwc  d 
these  marvels  of  the  heavens  which  so  long 
have  puzzled  astronomers.    They  cannot  be 
the  solid  flat  hoops  that  they  appear  to  he,  ai 
they  are  too  thin  in  proportion  to  their  other 
dimensions  to  retain  their  stabilitr  against  the 
gravitation  of  their  primary.    Tne  idea  that 
they  are  liquid  comes  to  grief  still  more  hop^ 
lessly.    But  the^  may  be,  and  in  all  proi» 
bility  are,  a  multitude  of  sniall  satellites  wUdw 
seen  as  we  see  them  with  tlieir  interspaces 
foreshortened,  need  not  be  very  close  together 
to  appear  continuous.    To  understand  tUSi 
place  yourself  at  night  on  ConstitatiQii  Hill« 
Piccadilly,  or  on  any  other  street  where  vos 
command  the  view  m  a  row  of  gas-Ughti  naif 
a  mile  long  in  foreshortened  perspective.    It 
will  then  be  seen  that  the  distant  gas-ii^ts 
appear  to  touch  each  other,  to  form  a  ooodnr 
uous  line  instead  of  a  row  of  luminoos  dolii 
as  do  those  which  are  nearer,  or  are  vieirad 
more  athwart  the  line.    Further  evideiice  ia 
support  of  this  view  of  the  constitntion  of  the 
rings  is  continually  cominff  forward  in  ohoemp 
tions  of  changes  among  the  rings.    Thos  the 
observations  of  Paul  Stroobant  {Btdkiim  A 
VAcadimit   RoyaU  di   Be(gigu€^  Noveiaherv 
1887),  extending  from  January  37  to  April  a& 
show  that  the  divisions  known  aa  Endoe's  ni 
Struve*s  are  subject  to  considerable  cha^gei 
of  position,  and  to  occarional  diaappeenaoe 
of  one,  while  the  other  remahu  Tieible.    The 
changes  of  the  inner  dusky  ring  are  still  man 
remarkable,  and  indicate  extreme  aotaOitf  of 
its  constituenu;  suagesting  the  Idea  tkSlil 
bears  a  relation  to  SsUnxn  tfanUar  to  tkH  d 
the  zodiacal  light  to  the 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 


Oh.  to  recall  the  days  when,  on  the  road 
That  led  me,  cheerful  or  depressed,  towards 

home, 
My  little  timid  son  was  wont  to  come 
Within  my  ken,  not  far  from  my  abode  1 
On  seeing  mc  his  eager  joy  he  curbed. 
Uncertain  of  my  mood.     He  peeled  his  stick 
With  anxious  mien,  while  casting  glances 
quick 
To  learn  my  humor ;  if  I  seemed  disturbed 
As  I  drew  near,  he  loitered  by  my  side  — 
A  thought  behind  —  and  looked  intent  on 

work ; 
But  if  I  smiled  —  then  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
His  stick  flew  far,  and  such  a  whelming  tide 
Of  love  burst  forth,  in  smiles  and  misty  tears, 
And  pressure  of  his  loving  little  hand,  and 
eager  confidence  of  hopes  and  fears. 

Oh,  that  we  did  not  fail  so  oft  to  find 
God*s  angels  in  our  children!     How  our 

eyes 
Are  holden,  while  wc  deem  that  we  are  wise ; 
Whereas  we  are  but  very  dull  and  blind  1 
For  what  are  trifling  faults  —  a  noisy  tone, 
A  broken  platter,  or  a  missing  hat  ? 
Can  we  not  foster  love  so  passionate, 
Yet  gently  chide  ?    Alas !  why  be  so  prone 
To  silence  lips  so  loving,  or  to  make 
The  little  heart  e'en  for  a  moment  ache 
Because  our  nerves  are  jarred?     How  soon 
we  lose 
Perception  of  the  treasure  of  its  love  I 
Shock  our  fastidious  sense,  and  we  refuse 
The  love  that  fills  the  little  heart  with  jov 
—  the  solace  that  could  half  our  griefs 
remove. 

Spectator. 


IN  CAPRI. 
TO   MISS  SYBIL   HAYS. 

Oft  to  this  isle  when  earth  was  young 

Were  men  beguiled, 
For  here  the  Sirens  harped  and  sung, 

Or  Circe  smiled  j 

And  seamen  from  their  wandering  decks 

Through  golden  air 
Saw  waving  arms  and  bending  necks, 

And  flower-crowned  hair ; 

And  vainly,  strenuous  to  be  wise. 

These  urged  the  oar. 
Turned  to  the  shining  main  their  eyes, 

And  shunned  this  shore. 

And  now,  though  those  who  charmed  are  fled. 

The  charm  endures ; 
The  eternal  temptress  is  not  dead, 

Still  lulls  and  lures. 

Yes,  Nature  here  draws  close  to  man 

With  lenient  eyes, 
Dissolves  with  tender  touch  the  ban 

Of  griefs  and  sighs : 


Bids  him  forget  what  thingi  have  been* 

Life's  toil  and  strain, 
Her  phantom  flash  of  days  serene. 

Her  births  of  pain : 

Bids  him  forget  what  yet  must  be, 

What  Fate  delays. 
The  roaring  of  the  angered  sea. 

The  tempest's  blaze. 

And  some  will  listen  to  her  lure, 

Some  turn  aside 
Wrapped  in  the  robe  austere  and  pure 

Of  stoic  pride. 

But  we,  whom  gracious  Chance  has  brongkt 

To  this  soft 'snore, 
Do  well  to  slack  the  chain  of  thought, 

Nor  look  before ; 

For  Care  creeps  on  with  treacherous  feel, 

AndtTime  is  strong, 
Nor  ever  dream  on  earth  was  sweet 

Which  lived  too  long. 

This  I  have  Icarn'd,  this  you  shall  learn 

W^hen  these  bright  days 
Look  ])alc  as  sinkmg  stars  which  bom 

Through  twilight  haze. 

W.  WORDSWORTB. 
Capri,  A^iU  1888.  MacmiUsn'a  Mi 


"AFTER  MANY  DAYS." 

I  DO  not  ask  remembrance  in  your  hours 

Busy  and  full, 
Bearinc  such  gifts  to  others,  rich  in  powen 

For  use  and  rule. 

Check  not  the  current  of  your  life,  that  bmki 

Jovous  and  strong, 
To  hearken  where  some  haunting  nenmy 
speaks 

Like  a  sad  song. 

But  when  the  dusk  is  creepmg,  and  the  dew 

Lies  on  the  hill, 
When  the  first  star  is  trembUng  thromh  the 
blue 

Remote  and  still ; 

When  from  the  lilies  steals  a  breath  so 

It  thrills  like  pain. 
And,  hushing  into  peace  Day's  long 
plaint, 

Night  falls  again; 

Oh  then  one  moment  be  the  prcacm.  fled! 

Think  of  past  days. 
And  that  sweet  summer  that  so  strangely  led 

In  one  our  ways ; 

When  I  was  yours  in  every  poise  and  ^^•""^'^ 

And  you  too  seemed 
To  give  bacK  something  of  the  gift  I 

Or — so  I  dreamed  1 


And  know  that  as  it  then  was  with 

So  is  it  still : 
That  a  life's  love  is  waiting  at  your  feett 
Whene'er  you  wilL 
Macmillan*s  Magiiinw.  IC  li*  IL 
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From  The  Scottish  Review. 
EMERSON,   THE  THINKER.* 

Since  Emerson's  death  we  have  had 
three  charming  monographs  illustrating 
his  life  and  career ;  these  are  the  **  Me- 
moir "  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  the 
series  of  *'  American  Men  of  Letters ; " 
*' The  Life,  Writings,  and  Philosophy  of 
Emerson,"  by  George  Willis  Cooke ;  and 
'*  Emerson  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  by 
Moncure  Daniel  Conway.  Other  essays 
have,  of  course,  appeared,  notably  those 
of  Arnold,  Morley,  Whipple,  and  Ireland. 
But  the  latter  have  been  more  in  the  way 
of  reminiscence  and  criticism  than  of 
biography.  We  have  now  the  legal  life  of 
the  poet  and  idealist,  written  by  James 
Elliot  Cabot,  the  life-long  friend  and  lit- 
erary executor  of  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Cabot  was  well  equipped  for  his  task, 
having  at  different  times  materially  as- 
sisted the  subject  of  his  memoir,  in  the 
preparation  and  arrangement  of  his  lec- 
tures and  addresses  for  the  press.  The 
book  is  largely  made  up  of  extracts  from 
Emerson's  journal  and  private  letters. 
These  tell  their  own  story,  and  though  the 
life  which  they  describe  was  uneventful  in 
a  measure,  as  a  poet's  life  perhaps  ought 
to  be,  still  the  book  possesses  much  real 
interest  to  the  general  reader.  Mr.  Cabot 
attempts  no  critical  estimate  of  his  hero's 
work.  He  leaves  that  task  for  the  sharp- 
ened stiletto  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
Sainte-Beuve  of  English  literature.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  destroy  the 
perfect  harmony  of  events  by  fulsome 
adulation  of  the  chief  actor  in  them.  His 
work  is  judiciously  done,  and  of  the  eight 
hundred  pages  before  us  the  reader  will 
not  willingly  skip  a  line.  Some  may  think 
that  too  much  stress  is  paid  to  the  tran- 

•  I.  /I  Afemoi'r  0/  Ralph  IValdo  Emerson,  By 
Jambs  Elliot  Cabot. 

2.  The  Li/f^  Writin^s^  and  Philosophy  0/  EmeT' 
son.     By  (»hokgr  Willis  Cookb. 

3.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  By  Oliver  Wbndbll 
Holmes. 

4.  Etnerson  at  Home  and  Abroad.     By  MoNCURB 

D.    CONWAV. 

5.  Ralph  Waliio  Emerson^  a  Biographical  Sketch, 
By  Alexander  iKEr.AND. 

6  The  Corres/>oHdence  0/  Thomas  Carlyl*  and 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Edited  by  Prof.  Charlks 
Eliot  Norton. 

7  Transcendentalism  in  New  England^  By  Oo- 
TAVius  Brooks  Frothingham. 


scendentalism  of  Emerson,  and  his  strug- 
gles with  religious  belief.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  new  religion  in 
its  day  tinged  and  influenced  the  whole 
thought  and  movement  of  the  best  intel- 
lects of  America.  Frothingham  was  an 
apostle  of  his  teachings,  Ripley  gave  up 
all  that  he  had  for  it,  and  even  sold  his 
library  to  help  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Whittier  espoused  it,  and  Lowell 
wrote  some  of  his  sincerest  papers  for 
the  Dial^  the  organ  of  the  movement. 
Margaret  Fuller  was  bewitched  by  it,  Syl- 
vester Judd  published  his  novel  of  "  Mar- 
garet "  as  an  illustration  of  the  creed,  and 
Theodore  Parker,  and  Curtis,  and  Haw- 
thorne, had  their  warmest  sympathies 
awakened  by  it.  Even  George  Bancroft 
believed  that  the  new  faith  would  live. 
Of  all  that  famous  group  of  New  England 
singers  and  thinkers,  Bronson  Alcott 
alone  remains  staunch  to  his  early  princi- 
ples. The  idea,  after  saturating  the  life- 
work  of  its  teachers  and  disciples,  quietly 
died  away,  and  to-day  it  is  merely  a  mem- 
ory. No  one  doubts  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  took  it  up,  and  demanded  so  much 
for  it.  As  a  religion,  it  promised  its  devo- 
tees more  than  Kant,  or  Fichte,  or  Cole- 
ridge, or  Wordsworth,  ever  dreamed  of 
granting.  But  its  growth  was  so  rapid 
that  its  promoters  were  surprised  and 
startled.  From  the  rocket  at  last,  how- 
ever, came  the  stick, 

Mr.  Cabot,  as  we  have  indicated,  em- 
phasizes this  period  in  Emerson^s  life,  as 
well  as  his  experiences  in  the  pulpit.  We 
have  much  of  the  preacher,  and  too  little, 
it  may  be  said,  of  the  poet  and  philoso- 
pher. But  the  reader  will  be  thankful  for 
the  copious  accounts  of  the  man,  the  lec- 
turer, and  the  traveller.  In  his  time, 
Emerson  was  a  conspicuous  force  in  the 
letters  and  mental  activity  of  his  country. 
His  fame  extended  to  Europe.  A  future 
generation  must  determine  his  place  in 
literature. 

He  was  the  outcome  of  eight  genera- 
tions of  orthodox  preachers.  His  father 
was  the  Rev.  William  Emerson,  and  he 
was  born  on  the  25th  of  May,  1803,  in 
Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  His  home 
was  an  austere  one,  though  perfect  sympa- 
thy existed  in  the  family  circle,  and  thi 
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four  brothers,  William,  Ralph,  Edward, 
and  Charles,  bore  only  the  kindest  rela- 
tions towards  one  another.  Ralph  was 
under  three  years  of  age  when  his  school- 
days began.  He  had  only  been  two 
months  at  Miss  Whitwell's  school,  when 
his  father  wrote,  "Ralph  does  not  read 
very  well  yet."  In  1813  he  entered  the 
Latin  school.  A  fellow-student.  Dr.  Fur- 
ness,  says  of  his  friend  :  — 

We  were  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  to- 
gether. From  II  to  12  every  day  we  went  to 
a  private  school  kept  by  Mr.  Webb,  master  of 
one  of  the  i)ublic  Grammar  schools.  After 
the  public  school  was  dismissed,  Mr.  Webb 
had  a  few  boys  who  came  to  him,  chiefly  to 
learn  to  write.  Ralph  and  I  used  to  sit  to- 
gether, I  can  see  him  now  at  his  copy-book ; 
quite  a  laborious  operation  it  appeared,  as  his 
tongue  worked  up  and  down  with  his  pen. 
But  then,  thank  Heaven!  he  never  had  any 
talent  for  anything,  —  nothing  put  pure  genius, 
which  talents  would  have  overlaid.  Then  it 
was  that  he  wrote  verses  on  the  naval  victories 
ot  the  war  of  18 12.  He  wrote  in  verse  also  a 
history  or  romance  —  or  was  it  an  epic?  —  en- 
titled, "  Fortus,"  which  I  have  a  dim  remem- 
brance of  having  illustrated.  I  think  Waldo 
repaid  my  admiration  of  his  verses  with  his 
for  my  pictures.  He  was  rather  jealous  of 
any  amendments  that  I  ventured  to  suggest. 
At  the  Latin  School  his  favorite  piece  for 
declamation  was  from  the  **  Pleasures  of 
Ho,)e,''  •*  Warsaw's  Last  Champion,**  etc. 
This  passage  is  a  telephone  to  my  ears.  I 
hear  the  ringing  of  his  voice. 

In  181 7  he  entered  Harvard  College, 
and  was  graduated  four  years  later.  He 
had  early  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty,  and 
he  went  to  college  as  president's  fresh- 
man (page),  and  waiter  at  commons.  As 
president's  freshman,  he  had  his  lodging 
free  of  charge,  in  the  president's  house, 
and  his  duty  was  to  summon  delinquents, 
and  to  announce  to  the  students  the  orders 
of  the  faculty.  For  waiting  at  commons, 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  his  board  was 
remitted.  He  was  well  liked  by  profess- 
ors and  classmates.  Mathematics  had 
no  charm  for  him,  but  Chaucer,  Montaigne, 
and  Plato  were  ever  in  his  hands.  Before 
leaving  college  he  tried  school-teaching, 
but  he  was  disgusted  with  the  occupation, 
and  when  he  took  it  up  again,  after  con- 
cluding   his    studies,    he   felt   the    same 


distaste,  regarding  the  episode  o£  school* 
keeping  as  the  one  gloomy  passage  in  his 
life.    '*  A  hopeless  schoolmasterv*^  he  calls 
himself,  **  toiling  through   this  miserable 
employment  without  even  the  poor  satis- 
faction of  discharging  it  well ;  for  the 
good  suspect  me,  and  the  geese  dislike 
me.*'    But  Emerson  was  a  much  better 
schoolmaster  than  he  was  disposed  to  ad- 
mit.   He  spent  three  years  in  teacfais^ 
much  as  he  disliked  it,  and  his  earnings 
from  that  source  were  very  good,  far  be- 
yond his  personal  needs.     Like  all  boys 
he  had  a  dream.    To  be  a  brilliant  pulpit 
orator,  swaying  multitudes  with  his  elo- 
quence, and  bringing  men  nearer  to  God, 
was  the  ideal  career  that  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself.    To  achieve  that  end  be 
studied  theology,  but  as  the  years  passed 
away  doubts  and  misgivings  fonnd  their 
way  to  his  heart,  and  the  boyish  vision 
grew  more  and  more  dim.     His  jonrnals 
show  his  discouragements  and  disappoint- 
ments.   However,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
draw  back.   In  1824  he  joined  the  Divinity 
School  at  Cambridge,  Mass ,  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1826,  having  been  "approbated  ID 
preach,"  he  delivered  his  first  public  se^ 
mon  at  Waltham,  in  Mr.  Samuel  Ripky^ 
pulpit.    The  three  divisions  of  this  se^ 
mon  were  —  i.  Men  are  always  prayingi 
2.  All  their  prayers  are  granted ;  3.  We 
must  beware,  then,  what  we  aA.    The 
idea  was  suggested  by  a  laborer  whom  be 
had  seen  working  in  the  fields.    Thmiig^ 
rude,  says  Emerson,  he  had  some  de^ 
thoughts.      Ill   health    sent   the    yon^f 
preacher  to  South  Carolina  and  Florida 
for  a  time.    The  change  helped  him  won- 
derfully,  and   he   returned    North,  and 
preached  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  Fim 
Church,  and  later  at  Nortbamptoo  and 
New  Bedford.    In  February,  iSac^heuai 
selected  as   the  colleague   of   the  Reib 
Henry  Ware,  Jun.,  of  the  Second  Qivdl 
in  Boston.    In  March  he  wan  offdaiae^ 
but  it  was  not  long  a£terwards  that  Hi 
mind  experienced  that  change  which  pi» 
duced  so  marked  an  effect  on  bis 
no  longer  felt  that  the  pulpit  was  bis 
Preaching  became  irksome  to  hiBS.    ifii 
theological  views  drifted  more  and  moiv 
out  of  harmony  with  the  old  orthodosyrf 
his  fathers,  and  mental  troubles,  and  9^ 


ji 
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ness  in  his  family,  made  him  despondent. 
He  was  nearinj^  the  end  of  his  career  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  but  before  the  blow 
fell,   he   met    Ellen   Louisa  Tucker,   the 
lovely   daughter  of   a  Boston    merchant, 
whose  hand  he  espoused  after  a  brief  en- 
gagement.    She  was  a  lady  of  great  charm 
of  manner  and  beauty.     Her  spirits  were 
gay  and  buoyant,  so  buoyant,  in  fact,  that 
none  of    her  friends  suspected  that   she 
was  suffering  from  an  incurable  and  malig- 
nant malady.     In  September  the  marriage 
took  place,  and  Emerson  felt  that  he  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  earthly  happiness. 
But  happy   as   he  was,  he  feared  that  it 
would  not  hold,  and  he  wrote  to  his  aunt, 
"There's  an  apprehension  of  reverse  al- 
ways arising   from   success."      And    yet 
Emerson    was    not    the   one    to    borrow 
trouble  as  a  rule  ;  but  he  could  not  shake 
off  the  forebodings  which  pressed  heavily 
on   his    heart.     Meanwhile,   he   went  on 
with    his  preaching,  charming  the  young 
hearers  of  the  congregation,  and  shocking 
those  older  men  and  women  who  thought 
his  discourses  unsanctified  because  they 
were  unconventional  and  untheological  in 
style.     Dr.  Hedge  praises  their  simplicity, 
and  says  that  Emerson  won  his  first  ad- 
mirers in  the  pulpit.     Still,  as  a  pastor, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  success- 
ful.    His  biographer  says  of  him  :  — 

As  to  his  performance  of  the  other  pastoral 
duties  —  the  visiting  of  the  sick  or  the  well, 
and  generally  his  personal  and  social  relations 
to  his  flock,  Emerson  says  of  himself,  that  he 
did  not  excel,  like  Dr.  Charles  Lowell,  in 
*' domiciliarics,"  and  Dr.  Charles  Robbins, 
his  successor  at  the  Second  Church,  had  a 
story  of  some  Revolutionary  veteran  on  his 
death-bed  summoning  the  minister  for  the 
appropriate  consolations,  and  rising  in  his 
wrath  when  Emerson  showed  some  hesita- 
tion, as  he  thought,  at  handling  his  spiritual 
weapons:  "Young  man,  if  you  don't  know 
your  business,  you  had  better  go  home.**  Dr. 
William  Hague,  also,  minister  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Hanover  Street  when  Emer- 
son was  at  the  Old  North,  says  that  once  when 
Emerson  was  to  take  part  with  him  in  a  fune- 
ral service,  the  sexton  said  that  "while  Mr. 
Emerson's  peoj^le  think  so  highly  of  him,  he 
docs  not  make  his  best  impression  at  a  fune- 
ral ;  in  fact,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  at  ease  at 
all,  but  rather  shy  and  retiring;    to  tell  the  '  original  commemoration.     I  know  very  well 


truth,  in  my  opinion  that  young  man  was  not 
born  to  be  a  minister.** 

The  beautiful  wife  continued  to  droop 
and  pine.  The  husband  watched  over  her 
tenderly,  hoping  against  hope.  At  times 
the  courage  she  displayed  cheered  him  a 
little.  But  the  harsh  spring  winds  prov- 
ing too  severe,  a  second  sojourn  at  the 
South  was  proposed.  While  preparing 
for  the  journey,  Mrs.  Emerson  died. 
Twelve  months  later,  in  1832,  at  the  close 
of  his  third  year  as  incumbent  of  the 
Second  Church,  Emerson  determined  to 
break  off  his  connection  with  his  charge. 
He  had  been  gradually  reaching  the  cli- 
max, and  declared  plainly  **  that  he  could 
not  regard  any  longer  the  rite  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  a  sacrament,  estab- 
lished by  Christ  for  his  followers  in  all 
ages,"  Provided  the  use  of  the  elements 
was  dispensed  with,  and  the  rite  made  one 
merely  of  commemoration,  he  was  willing 
to  continue  the  service,  but  on  no  other 
conditions.  His  proposal  was  referred  to 
a  select  committee,  which  met  and  finally 
reported  that  they  had  entire  confidence  in 
their  pastor,  but  declined  to  advise  any 
change.  The  precise  nature  of  the  rite 
they  did  not  feel  disposed  to  discuss. 
This  left  the  question  to  Emerson  alone 
for  solution.  He  went  to  the  White  Hills 
to  think  it  over,  and  to  decide  whether  he 
would  resign  the  pastorate  or  continue  to 
administer  the  communion  as  usual. 
While  there,  he  enters  in  his  journal :  — 

The  Communicant  celebrates,  on  a  founda- 
tion either  of  authority  or  of  tradition,  an 
ordinance  which  has  been  the  occasion  to 
thousands,  —  I  hope  to  thousands  of  thou- 
sands, —  of  contrition,  of  gratitude,  of  prayer, 
of  faith,  of  love,  of  holy  living.  Far  be  it 
from  any  of  my  friends  —  God  forbid  it  be  in 
my  heart  —  to  interrupt  any  occasion  thus 
blessed  of  God*s  influences  upon  the  human 
mind.  I  will  not,  because  we  may  not  all 
think  alike  of  the  means,  fight  so  strenuously 
against  the  means  as  to  miss  of  the  end  which 
we  all  value  alike.  I  think  Jesus  did  not 
mean  to  institute  a  perpetual  celebration,  but 
that  a  commemoration  of  him  would  be  useful. 
Others  think  that  Jesus  did  establish  this  use. 
We  are  agreed  that  one  is  useful,  and  we  are 
agreed,  I  hope,  in  the  way  in  which  it  must  be 
j  made  useful,  namely,  by  each  one  making  it  an 
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a  bad  5if;n  in  a  r 
I  and  slick  at  en.it: 
lundrels  have  ucei 


the  remarkable  set 
signed  his  charge, 
loth  lo  part  wilh  hir 


the  o^er-refinets. 

It  to  withdraw  his 
turn,  he  preached 
1  itt  which  he  re- 
;  people  were  very 

id  an  attempt 


:  arrangement  by  ,  ^^^  J' 


however,  he  never  delivered)  ti  _ 

tu  Carlyle.  ...  He  preached  in  Edinbnrgh, 
Mr.  Ireland  teila  us,  with  Rreat  acceptance,  it 
the  Unitarian  Chapel ;  and  a  week  later.  Iut- 
ing  meantime  made  a  little  tour  towardt  tht 
Highlands — spoiled  hj  constant  rain,  ' 


which  he  could  remain,  but  nothing  c 


J   Craigenputtock,  where  Carlyle  had 
ving  for  the  last  five  yean,  aiul  qmt 
. '  the   afternoon   and  night  there.      He  wilM 
next  dav  in  his  journal:  " Cmriidt  im  Otmi» 
land,  Aug.  26.     I  am  juit  arrived  to  menr 
,  Carlisle  from  Dumfries.     A  white  ^xf  in  Bf 
,       '     ,  .  .        ,      ,     .        ,    years.     I  found  the  youth  I  aaught  w  Seal- 

bound  him  to  a  congregation  that  beloved    land  — and  good  and  wise  and  pteaHnl  he 


viih  all  his  heart,  so   undermined    his   < 


i  to  me,  and  hia  wife   ■ 


health,  that  a  journey  to  Europe  was  ad-  plishcd,  agreeable  woman.     Truth  a 

vised.    Addressing  a  farewell  letter  to  his  r--"  '-'■■-  ^--"  —-•-  ■' -■  ■- 

people,  he  soiled  out  of  Boston  harbor  on  . 

Christmas  day,   1S32,  in  the  brig  Jasper,  ' 
and  on  the  znd  of  Feliruary  he  landed  at 

Malta.     His   letters  and   journal   are  full  I 

of  his  impressions  of  Malta,  of  Sicily,  of  ,henii 


Italy,  and  of  England.     At  Rome  he  ad-   didn't  eo  with  hun  to 


I  don't  k 

Shim  one  night,  ni 
m  go  up  the  1^;  I 


"  Transfig- 


t  the  picti 
and  the  churches.     Raphael 
uration '' and  Andrea  Sacchi 
Romuald  "  never  passsed  ou 
He  left  the  Eternal  City  on  Shakespeare' 
birthday,  and  journeyed  to  Florence, 
miring  the  Duomo,  "set  down  like    an 
archangcrs  tent  in  the  midst  of  the  city," 
He  dined  and  breakfasted  with  Walter 
Savage  Landor,   who,  he    writes  lo  his    |^[th 
brother  Charles,  "did  not  quite  show  the 


;  calibre  in  conversation 
books."     Venice  he  arrived  at 

n  had  enough  of  ihi 


'  preferred  to  watch  h: 
mangel." 

To  Emerson  the  interview  was  ■  happy  oa^ 

I  and  gratified  the  chief  wish  he  had  In  cootaf 

to  England;  though  he  did  not  find  ill  thai  hi 

Froreace"  ad"- ' ''^'' *°"B''^     He^adbeen  lookii^for  aa»- 

—    '  tcr;   but  in  the  deepest  matteiB  CwMc,  ki 

found,  had  nothing  to  teach  him.     "Aftrnt 

feeling,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Hr.  Iicuala 

few  days  afterwards,  "was  that  I  had  Ml 

of  far  lesi  power  who  bHi  Ml 

ine   gieater  insight  into  religious  nith."    Bnt  M 

his    had  come  close  to  the  ^ectionaue  namcc  asd 

the  1st    the  nobility  of  soul  that  lay  behind  the  doad 

of  whim  anil  dyspepsia,  and  he  k^  b  '*' 


for  beavers,"  which  made  liim  feel  that  lie    '^"'*-  i°'  ""  ■■«'>  confined  hia 


inceforth   to  what    Carlyle   1 
The  greatest  power  of  Carlyle,"  he  2 
— ' "like  that  of  Burke,  teen 


mc  to  reside  rather  in  the  form. 

poet,  bom  to  announce  the  will  oi 

clothe  the  truth." 

On  bis  way  to  Liverpool  he  ttoffti 
Rydal  Mount  and  paid  hia  reipcdl 
iVordsworth,  whom  he  found  "swr 


was  in  priHon  and  solitary.  "  It  is,"  he 
writes,  "as  if  you  were  always  at  sea." 
The  2o(h  of  the  month  saw  him  at  Paris, 

the  most  hospitable  of  cities.    He  went  to    __.^ ,_        .   „.„  „  _„„„„„^ 

tlie  Sorbonne,  and   heard  Jouffroy,   ThS- ,  [he'g^'bUt'each'hMa'splendid 
nard,  and  Oay  Lussac.    Mme.  .Mars  lie  saiv      '    '      ■-  -  -    -■-  " 
in  DelaviRnc's  "  Les  Enfants  d'Edouard." 
On  the  4th  July  he  dined  with  General 
Lafayette  and  one  hundred  Americans. 

The  visit  to  England  was  rich  in  inter- 
est to  Emerson.  He  arrived  in  London 
on  the  2ist  of  July.  It  was  Sundav,  and 
he  went  to  St.  Paul's.    .Mr.  Cabot  says:  — 

He  stayed  in  I/indon  about  three  weeks: 
i-lsitcd  Culuridgc.  as  he  has  related  in 
gli-ih  Trails,"  and  mw  a  lew  other  per 
ani'inii  llicm  Dr.   Itnwrins,  who  took  him  to 
»cc.-  iicnliiam'A  h')use.  aniT  made  him  remark 
that  there  were  but  twi>  chairs  in  the  ap.irl- 
nienl  where  he  received  his  cuesls,  as  it  was 
hi^  invariable  rule  In  receive  hul  unc  at  a  lime 
—  a  ruk-  which  Aceincd  to  Eincison  wotthv  n( 
universal  ad.     "       " 
John  Stuart 


were  on  natural  science,  a  deputaot  •( 

thought  at  which  in  hia  earlj  dvn  bi 

.    looked  rather  askance,  aa  Dr.  (^vcrm* 

'En-  dell  Holtnes  says.     His  papcra  weic^tal 

ions,    measure,  successful.    On  the  foonh  d 

'"  '°    September  he  sailed  frani  Liwipool  Iv 

'""'      New  York,  and  on  arrlvtng  bone  to  ■» 

joined  his  mother  at  Newton,  Usm.    A 

year  later  mother  and  sob  went  to  itMl 

at  Concord,  and  in  1831  EmenaalwcaM 

li>j>tion  in-  men  'it  letters.     Also  [engaged  to   Lydia  JacbaoD  of  Pljmottk 

Mill,  who  gave  him  a  card  (which,  I  whose  name  he  cbaii)[cd  to  that  nLiS^ 
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Of  liis  journey  to  his  bride's  home  to  get 
married  we  have  tliis  account ;  — 

A  ladv,  then  a  liltle  girl,  who  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  lluston  on  his  drive,  remembers 
that  the  Ntablc-kcejier,  no  doubt  in  honor  of 
the  bridal  jiiuiney,  had  furnished  him  for  the 
occasion  with  a  pair  of  new  reins  of  yellow 
webbinff.  Knierson  noticing  them,  stopped 
al  the  stable  and  had  them  changed.  "  Whv, 
child,  Ihc  i'iigrim^  of  Old  Plymouth  wilt  think 
we  have  stopped  by  (he  wavsidc  and  gathered 
golden-rods  to  weave  the  reins  with."  The 
marriage  took  place  at  the  Winslow  House, 
a  well-preserved  colonial  mansion  belonging 
to  Miss  Jackson,  who  had  proposed  that  they 
should  live  there.  Kut  he  could  not  leave 
Concord.  "  I  must  win  you,"  he  writes  lo  her 
during  Iheir  engagement',  "  lo  love  it.  I  am 
born  a  poet  —  of  a  low  class  without  dunbt, 


should  ri 


y?' 


Thnt 


My  singins.  to  be  sure,  is  very  huakv,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  prose.     Slill  1  am  a  | 
in  the  sense  of  a  perceiver  and  dear  love 
the  iiarmonics  that  arc  in  the  correspondt 
between  lliesc  and  those. 


The  office 
of  minister  had  its  attractions  for  him. 
He  loved  the  Sunday  service,  and  was 
ever  ready  as  a  layman  to  read  a  sermon. 
In  his  journal,  he  writes  on  this :  "  A  new 
audience,  a  new  Sabbath,  affords  an  op- 
portunity of  communicating  thought  and 
moral  excitement  that  shall  surpass  all 
previous  experience,  that  shall  constitute 
an  epoch,  a  revolution  in  the  minds  on 
whom  you  act,  and  in  your  own."  It  was 
intimated  (o  him,  later,  that  a  church 
would  be  offered  to  him  in  New  Uedford. 
He  sent  word  that  he  must  stipulate  that 
he  should  not  be  expected  to  administer 
the  communion,  nor  to  offer  prayer  unless 
he  felt  moved  lo  do  so.  Of  course,  to 
such  terms,  the  church  could  not  agree. 
He  lectured  a  good  deal  about  (his  time 
on  natural-history  subjects  and  specula- 
tive philosophy.  These  thoughts  after- 
wards found  a  place  in  his  books.  His 
forest"    fame  as   a  speaker  extended   throughout 


to  me  th.in  many  friends,  and  do  ordinarilv 
divide  my  day  with  my  tiooks.  Wherever  t 
go,  thereture,  I  guard  and  study  my  rambling 
propensities.  .  .  .  Now  Concord  is  only  one 
of  a  hundred  towns  in  which  I  could  find 
these  necessary  objects.  liut  Plvmouth,  I 
fear,  is  ni>t  one.  Plymouth  is  streets."  As 
if  there  were  no  woods  or  sunsets  in  Flymoulh  I 
But  the  aliraclions  of  Concord  were  too  strong. 
In  Conciiil,  accordingly,  thev  set  up  house- 
keeping; Jimerson  gut'  his  study  arranged, 
and  settled  down  to  the  manners  of  life  ' 


whole  ot  the  . 
he  soon  found  hfs  time  fully  occ 
the  Lyceum.  After  completing  ; 
at  Boston,  he  went  to  Providenc 


the   I 


His 


which  he  n 

was  a  small  flower-garden  already  laid ... 

which  Mrs.  Lmcrson  established  her  favorite 
plants  from  f'lymouth;  and  there  was  also  a 
vegetable  garden,  where  Emerson  began  his 
husbandry,  leaving  his  study  lo  do  a  little 
work  there  everv  day.  While  thus  engaged 
one  day  in  (he  following  spring,  one  of  bis 
townsmen  c.imc  to  warn  him  that  a  stray  pig 
was  doing  mischief  in  the  neighboring  grounds. 
He  then  learned  that  he  had  been  appointed 
one  of  the  ho;;-recves  for  the  year,  according 
to  the  iciwn  cii-tum,  which  pointed  out  newly-  --^r- 
married  men  as  particularly  eligible  for  that  large.  > 
office-  I  found  El 

Emerson,  though  he  had  left  his  church,    h 
'   o  preach  at  intervals  until  1847,  ' ' 


igion  "  had  excited  so  much  feeling 
in  Boston,  that  he  decided  to  omit  it  from 
his  list,  but  the  people  of  Providence  iU' 
sisted  on  having  it  read  to  them.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Farley,  he  con- 
sented to  do  this,  and  read  the  lecture 
before  a  small  audience,  in  a  private  room. 


r  afterwards  departed.     There    Farley  asked  him  to  preach  for  him,  and 

.,_..  _i___j. .,_!....  .   ■.    jjj^   Sunday   he    accepted    the   invitation, 

selecting,  from  Greenwood's  collection, 
hymns  of  a  purely  meditative  character, 
without  any  distinctively  Christian  expres- 
sion. For  the  Scripture  lessou  he  read  a 
passage  from  Ecclesiaslicus,  and  from  the 
same  Dook  he  took  his  text  The  sermon 
was  like  one  of  his  lectures,  the  prayers 
were  simply  meditations  on  nature,  beauty, 
order,  goodness,  love,  and  wholly  without 
iupplication.  The  congregation  was  very 
"  ing   home.    Dr.    Farley 

ith  his  head  bowed  on 
hands,  which  were  resting  on  Ins 
:s.     He   looked   up  and   said,  "Now 


claim  to  priestly  authority.  His 
numbered,  in  all,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one.  Of  iliese  twoonly  were  everprinted, 
viz.,  the  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the 
Rev.  H.  U.  Goodwin,  in  1830,  and  the 
discourse  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  at  the 
Second    Church,   when   he    gave   up   his 


charge. 


.11  that  before  he  was  half  through  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  the  last  time 
he  should  have  that  pulpit.  "You  are 
right,"  he  rejoined, "  and  1  thank  you.  On 
my  part,  before  1  was  half  through  I  felt 
out  of  place.  The  doubt  is  solved." 
Emerson,  as  far  back  as  1857,  was 
Abolitionist,  preaching  and  leC 


ish  that  the  others  .  against  slavery,  though  I 
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strong  an  apostle  of  the  movement  as  Gar-  I  had  good  talk  with  Carlyle  Ust  iu|fbt 

rison  or  Whittier.    His  life  was  now  spent  He  says  over  and  over  for  years,  the  taiM 

happily.     He  read  many  books  to  his  wife,  thing.    Yet  his  guiding  eenius  i«_  hit  nonl 

wrote  letters  and  kept  up  his  literar>'  work  sense,  his  pcrcepuon  ^  the  sole  nnporUace 

«»;fK   '«of^.^;ok:»»  ;»^. .<,»..»       t«  tSj**  u^  of  truth  and  justice,  and  he  too  sajr*  that  theie 

with  astonishing  industry.      I.n^j847  he  ^  properly  io  religion  in  Engli^    He  k 

decided  on  making  a  second  visit  to  Eu-  quite  c^teWuous\bout  AkiS  al«>.  In  Ge^ 

rope.    The  account  of    his  journeyings  i^ns.  or   English  or  Americans.  .  .  .  Hk 

there,  and  of  the  eminent  people  whom  he  sneers  and  scoffs  are  thrown  in  emydk^o- 

saw,  forms  a  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  tiun.    He  breaks  every  sentence  with  a soofinr 

Cabot *s  book.     The  visit  proved  a  great  laugh  —  "windbac,"  "monkey,"  ••donkey," 

social  success,  and    Emerson    went    the  "bladder;  "  and  let  him  describe  whom  he 

rounds  of  the  literary,  artistic,  and  scien-  will,  it  is  always  "poor  fellow."     I  wOAi 

tific  circles,  dining  and  breakfasting  every-  "What  a  fine  fellow  you  are,  to  ba|»Ct»  Ae 

where.     We  havt    a    kindly    picture    of  whole  world  yh  thisoU  ofvitnoll  "    -^No 

Carlyle  and  his  wife,  diffeLr  far  from  TaJJ;  "'lel%&  <^?^^^ 

Mr.  ^roude  s  ungracious  portrait,  and  one  ^^  admire  you."    "  Ves,  they  come  to  hear 

which  we  would  rather  keep  m  our  hearts,  me,  and  they  read  what  I  write;  bat  not  ok 

Emerson  went  at  once  to  the  home  of  his  of  them  has  the  smaUest  intention  of  dofaf 

friend  at  Chelsea.    Years  before  he  had  these  things." 

seen  him  at  Craigenputtock,  in  that  rude  _,                   ^  ^            _,          «->     j  lj 

house,  "  amid  desolate  heather  hills,  where  Emerson  met  George  Bancroft  and  hii 

the  lonely  scholar  nourished  his  mighty  J^"®»  ^^^  ^"^Jf  °"^^«  ""?    *?  /^**!2r 

heart,"  and  he  remembered  the  talk  they  ^,0^?^,  where  the  poet  received  then  with 

had  had  about  books  and  men,  and  he  '!  5°^^'  q"»«^  ' ?!*'*?l!"l^*^.  politcnew." 

longed   to  grasp  again  the  hand  of  the  Afterwards  he  breakfasted  at  this  £im«i» 

brave  thinker.    The  door  was  opened  by  house,  where  he  encountered  some  dis^ 

Jane   Carlyle,  and  the  man  himself  was  tinguishwi  people.    At  EdinbuiKhhewi 

behind  her  with  a  lamp  in  the  entry.  presented  to  David  Scott,  the  pamtor- 

^                  ^  '*a  noble  stoic" — to  whom  he  sat  lor  a 

They  were  very  little  changed  [he  writes]  portrait.     Wilson,  too,  he  saw,  and  Loid 

from  their  old  selves  of  fourteen  years  ago,  Jeffrey  and  Dr.  Brown.     Of  De  Qnliioey 

when  I  left  them  at  Craigenputtock.    **  Well,"  he  says  :  — 

said  Carlvle,  **  here  we  are,  shovelled  together  _     -^  .         .             «    ..              * 

again."    The  floodgates  of  his  talk  are  quickly  De  Quincey  is  a  small  dd  man  (d  sefOH^ 

opened  and  the  river  is  a  great  and  constant  years,  with  a  very  hand80ine|ace,  and  ate^ 

stream.     Wc  had  large  communication  that  too,  expressmg  the  higtest  refitment;  a 


night  until  nearly  one  o*clock,  and  at  break-  gentle  old  man,  SMaUng  with  ^^P^ff^ 

fast  next  morning  it  began  again.    At  noon  or  aelibcration  and  softness,  and  so^  r«ined« 

later  we  went  together,  Carlyle  and  I,  to  Hyde  speech  and  manners  as  to  make  quite  indinik 

Park  and  the  palaces,  about  two  miles  from  ent  his  extremely  plain  and  poor  dress.    For 

here,   to  the  National  Gallery,  and  to  the  the  old  man,  summoned  by  messsge  on  Sa» 

Strand  —  Carlyle  melting  all  Westminster  and  day  by  Mrs.  Crowe  to  this  dmnerrhad  wslksS 

London  down  into  his  talk  and  laughter  as  he  on  this  stormy,  muddy  Sunday  ten  milesfiraB 

walked.     We  came  back  to  dinner  at  five  or  Lasswade,  where  his  cottage  is«  and  ' 


later,  then  Carlyle  came  in  and  spent  the  yet  dry,  and  though  Mrs.  Crowe's  hospilalhf 
evening,  which  again  was  long  by  the  clock,  «  comprehensive  and  minute,  yet  slie  Bsd  10 
but  had  no  other  measures.     Here  in  this   pantaloons  in  her  house.     Here  De  Qafacey 


house  we  breakfast  about  9 ;  Carlyle  is  very  is  very  serene  and  happy  among  JnsK 

apt,  his  wife  says,  to  sleep  till  10  or  11,  if  he  friends  where  I  found  hun;  for  hehaaart 

has  no  company.    An  immense  talker  he  is,  ^^  ^H  ways  and  lived  the  Jife  of  a  wreM 

and  altogether  as  extraordinary  in  his  con-  many  years,  but  Samuel  Brown  and  MifcC 

versation  as  in  his  writing  — I  think  even  more  ^^^  ont  or  two  more  have  saved  UmfrHi 

so.     You  will  never  discover  his  real  vigor  himself ,  and  defended  him  from  haflWi  and  S 

and  range,  or  how  much  more  he  might  do  cerUin  Fury  of  a  Mrs.  Mscbold  (lAlakilllk 

than  he  has  ever  done,  without  seeing  him.  whom  he  yet  shudders  to  remembers  ■wl  if^* 

I  find  my  few  hours*  discourse  with  him  in  opium;  and  he  is  now  dean«  dotfaed.  aad^ 

Scotland,  long  since,  gave  me  not  enough  his  right  mind.     He  talked  of  maay 

knowledge  of  him,  and  I  have  now  at  last  all  easUy  and  well,  but  chiefly  social 

been  taken  by  surprise.  .  .  .  Carlyle  and  his  erary ;  and  did  not  venture  mto  anf 

wife  live  on  beautiful  terms.     Nothing  could  nous  music.     When  they  first  amsd,  at 

be  more  engaging  than  their  ways,  and  in  her  request,  to  invite  him  to  dine,  I  tsnciedi 

book-c-ise  all  his  books  are  inscribed  to  her,  figure  like  the  organ  of  York  BCiaater 

as  they  came,  from  year  to  vear,  each  with  appear.     In  Uti  a  iMr,  I  am  t6ld«  he 

some  significant  lines.  times  soars  and  indulges  Umaelf,  bvt  not  • 

in  company.    He  invited  me  to  dme 

In  another  place  he  writes  :  —  on  the  following  Saturday  at 
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wiih  his  Ihree  daughters,  and  I  ae- ;  Ihi 


Professor  Wilson  he   heard  lecture 


I  find 


the  studei 

is  a  big  man,  gross  and  tall, 
and  much  beard,  dressed  larcc  and  slouch- 
ing. His  lecture  had  realTy  no  merit." 
Jeffrey  he  describes  as  being  very  talka- 
tive and  disputatious,  every  sentence  in- 
terlardcd  with  a  French  phrase,  and  speak- 
ing a  dialect  of  his  own,  neither  English  ' 
nor  Scotch,  marked 
tetie,  as  one  might  we 

elegance.     Dining  with    De  Quincey  the 
next  day,  he  found  him  surrounded  by  his    '-''"» 
three   pleasant   daughters.     They   had    "    """ 


to  call  on  him.    Further  we 
ary:  — 
April  z  —  Yesterday  night   I  n 


moral  pliilosophy.     "  He  '  ■w''"*  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  where 
'   ■        '    '      may  be  found  all  the  savanis  who  are  in  Lon- 
don.    Here  I  saw  Prince  Albert,  (o  whom 
Dr.  Buckland  was  showing  some  microscopic 
phenomena.     The   prince  is  handsome  and 
— rteous,  and  I  watched  him  for  some  mo- 
lts across  the  table  as  a  person  of  much 
orical  interest.     Here  I  saw  Mantell.  Cap- 
Sabine,  Brown,  the  great  holanisl,  Crabbc 
...n  peti-    Robinson  (who  knew  all  men,  X^mb,  Southey, 
affected    Wordsworth,  Madame  de  .Stai^i,  and  Goethe), 
Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  who  brought  home  the 
Lycian   Marbles,  and  many  more.      Then  I 
"  by  an  invitation  sent  me  through  Milne 


J^/   1     (       yt^A,       7'         ,,      to  Lady  Palmetston'a 
good  deal  of   talk,  and   after  dinner    Ue    ^j^^^  'collect.on,  su, 


liilua 


dheard  him  lecture.  Helen  Faueii 
the  actress,  "who  is  a  beautv,"  Sir  Wil-'Londi 
liam  Allan,  the  painter,  "Walter  Scott's  raeli, 
friend,"  and  Ur.  Simpson,  were  all  pre- 
sented to  Emerson.  And  the  next  night 
he  met  at  tea  De  Quincey  and  Miss  Fau- 
ci t,  where  they  saw  Antigone  al  their  ease. 
Robert  Chambers  offered  to  take  him  to 
see  the  crypts  of  the  town,  but  this  he  had 
to  give  up,  being  pressed  for  time.  On 
his  way  to  London  he  stayed  two  days 
with  Harriet  Martincau,  and  spent  an  hour 
and  a  half  with  Wordsworth,  In  London, 
he  was  elected  into  the  Athcna'um  Club, 
during  his  stay  in  England,  and  this  honor 
he  highly  priied.     He  writes  ;  — 

Milnrs  and  other  good  men  are  always  to 
be  found  there,  Milnes  is  the  most  good- 
natured  man  in  England,  made  of  sugar;  he 
is  everywhere  and  knows  everything.  He  told 
of  Lanilor  that  one  day,  in  a  towering  passion, 
he  threw  his  conk  out  of  the  window,  and  then 
presently  exclaimed,  "Good  (iod,  I  never 
thought'of  those  poor  violctsi  "  The  last 
time  lie  saw  Landor  he  found  him  expatiating 
on  our  custom  of  eating  in  company,  which 
he  esteems  very  barbaroui.  He  eats  alone, 
with  half-closed  windows,  because  the  light 
interferes  with  the  taste.  He  has  lately  heard 
of  some  tribe  in  Ctim  Tartary  who  have  the 
practice  of  eating  alone,  and  these  he  extols  as 
much  suiieriur  tu  the  English.  .  ■  .  Macaulay 
is  the  king  of  diners-out.  I  do  not  know 
when   I   have  seen  such  wonderful  vivacity. 


collection,  such  as  only  London  and 
'almerston  could  collect;  princes  and 
foreigners;  Bunsen ;  Rothschild  (that 
"Ti  proverb),  in  flesh  and  blood;  Dis- 
0  whom  I  was  presented,  and  had  with 
little  talk;  Macaulay;  Mr.  Cowper,  a 


gentleman,  son  of  Lady  Pal- 
meraton,  with  whom  I  talked  much ;  and  many 
distineuished  dames,  some  very  handsome. 
Last  Sunday  I  dined  at  Mr.  Bancroft's  with 
Lady  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  accepted 
Lady  Morgan's  invitation  for  the  next  evening 
to  tea.  At  her  house  I  found,  beside  herself 
(who  is  a  sort  of  fashionable  or  London  edi- 
tion of  Aunt  Mary ;  the  vivacity,  the  wit,  the 
admirable  preservation  of  social  powers,  beias 
retained,  but  the  high  moral  genius  being  ]en 
out),  Mrs.  Gore,  of  the  fashionable  novels,  a 
hatidsome  Lady  Molesworth,  a  handsome, 
sensible  Lady  Louisa  Tennyson,  Mr.  King- 
lake,  Mr.  Conyngham,  I  friend  oE  John  Ster- 


Hc  has  t 
ory, 


un.  fire 


1   of   t 


!,  pobti 


inde,  and  talks  all  the 
torrent,      Vou  would  say  he  was  the  best  type 

He  dined  at  the  Barings,  where  his  fel- 
low-guests were  Lord  and  Lady  Ashbur- 
lon,  Lord  Auckland,  Carlyle,  Milnes, 
Thackeray,  and  the  Bi.'ihop  of  Oxford 
(Wilberforce).     Charles  BuUer  came  in 


of  very  fashion- 
you  believe  that  my 
rusticities  are  smoothed  down,  and  my  bad 
manners  mended.*  Nut  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree. I  have  not  acquired  the  least  facility, 
nor  can  hope  to.  But  I  do  not  decline  these 
opportunities,  as  they  are  all  valuable  to  me, 
who  would,  at  least,  know  how  that  other  half 
of  the  world  lives,  thaueh  I  cannot  and  would 
not  live  with  them.  Innd  the  greatest  sim- 
plicinr  of  speech  and  manners  among  these 
people ;  great  directness,  but  I  think  the 
same  (or  even  greater)  want  of  hioh  thought 
as  you  would  notice  in  a  fashionable  circle  in 
Boston.  Yes,  greater,  liut  then  I  know 
these  people  very  superficially. 

I  saw  Tennyson,  first  at  the  house  of  Cov- 
entry Patmore,  where  we  dined  together.  [ 
was  contented  with  him  at  once.  He  is  tall 
and  scholastic  looking,  no  dandy,  but  a  great 
deal  of  plain  strength  about  him,  and  though 
cultivated,  quite  unaffected.  Quiet,  sluggish 
sense  and  thought;  refined,  as  all  English  are, 
and  good-humored.  There  is  in  him  an  air  oE 
great  superiority  that  is  very  satisfacloiv.  He 
lives  with  his  college  set,  .  .  .  and  has  the 
air  of  one  who  ia  accustomed  to  be  petted  and 
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indulged  by  those  he  lives  with.  Take  awav 
Hawthorne *s  bashful ness,  and  let  him  talk 
easilv  and  fast,  and  you  would  have  a  pretty 
goocf  Tennyson.  I  told  him  that  his  friends 
and  I  were  persuaded  that  it  was  important  to 
his  health  an  instant  visit  to  Paris,  and  that  I 
was  to  go  on  Monda\  if  he  was  ready.  He 
was  very  good-humored,  and  affected  to  think 
that  I  should  never  come  back  alive  from 
France ;  it  was  death  to  go.  Hut  he  had  been 
looking  for  two  years  for  somebody  to  go  to 
Italy  with,  and  w'as  ready  to  set  out  at  once, 
if  I  would  go  there.  .  .  '.  He  gave  me  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  his  lodgings  (in  Buckingham 
Place),  where  I  promised  to  visit  him  before 
I  went  away.  ...  I  found  him  at  home  in 
his  lodgings',  but  with  him  was  a  clergyman 
whose  name  I  did  not  know,  and  there  was  no 
conversation.  He  was  sure  again  that  he  was 
taking  a  final  farewell  of  me,  as  I  was  going 
among  the  French  bullets,  but  promised  to  be 
in  the  same  lodgings  if  I  should  escape  alive. 
.  .  .  Carlyle  thmks  him  the  best  man  in  En- 
gland to  smoke  a  pipe  with,  and  used  to  see 
nim  much ;  had  a  place  in  his  little  garden,  on 
the  wall,  where  Tennyson's  pipe  was  laid  up. 

After  this,  Emerson  saw  Paris,  and 
returned  in  June  to  begin  his  course  of 
lectures,  which  were  only  fairly  success- 
ful pecuniarily,  and  disappointiae  in  a 
degree  to  the  author.  He  wrote  often  to 
his  wife  and  friends,  telling  of  his  progress 
on  the  platform,  and  of  the  people  he  con- 
tinued to  meet.  The  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land was  very  gracious  and  invited  him  to 
Stafford  House,  where  he  lunched  and 
looked  at  the  pictures.  Lady  Byron, 
whom  he  saw  at  Mrs.  Jameson's,  appeared 
quiet  and  sensible,  with  this  merit  among 
others,  she  never  mentioned  the  name  of 
her  lord  or  her  connection  with  him.  The 
world  she  allowed  to  discuss  her  supposed 
griefs  or  joys  in  silence.  Leigh  Hunt 
proved  a  very  agreeable  talker,  gentle  and 
full  of  anecdote.  The  **  voungand  friend- 
ly "  Duke  of  Argyll  was  his  guide  through 
Stafford  House.  "  I  have  seen  nothing 
so  sumptuous  as  was  all  this,"  he  writes 
to  his  sister  Elizabeth.  **One  would  so 
gladly  forget  that  there  was  anything  else 
in  England  than  these  golden  chambers, 
and  the  high  and  gentle  people  who  walk 
in  them  !  May  the  grim  Revolution  with 
his  iron  hand  —  if  come  he  must  —  come 
slowly  and  late  to  Stafford  House,  and 
deal  softly  with  its  inmates." 

Of  his  lecturing  tour  in  England,  we 
have  these  impressions  :  — 

I  am  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  this  island, 
and  am  so  harried  bv  thi."  necessity  of  reading 
lecture?  —  which,  it'  accei)tcd,  must  be  ac- , 
ccj)te(l  in  manner  and  ()uantity  not  desirable 
—  that  I  >hall  not  n»)\vii>i  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks    have  time   to  write  any  good  gossip,  ! 


you  may  be  sure.  What  reooociles  me  to  tit 
clatter  and  routine  is  the  very  ercellent  op- 
portunity it  jgives  me  to  see  England.  I  MC 
men  and  thmgs  in  each  town  in  a  doie  ad 
domestic  way.  I  see  the  best  of  the  pcopk^ 
hitherto  never  the  proper  aristocracy,  which 
is  a  stratum  of  society  quite  ont  of  sight  ad 
out  of  mind  here  on  all  ordinary  occasions— 
the  merchants,  the  manufacturers,  the  schol- 
ars, the  thinkers,  men  and  women— in  a  foy 
sincere  and  satisfactonr  conversation.  I  tm 
everywhere  a  guest  Never  call  me  solitsy 
or  Ishmaelite  again.  I  began  here  by  leiui^ 
invitations  to  s/ay  at  private  houses,  but  nov 
I  find  an  invitation  in  every  town  and  aooept 
it,  to  be  at  home.  I  have  now  visited  PmiOB, 
Leicester,  Chesterfield,  BirminghanUt  since  I 
returned  from  Nottingham  and  Derby,  d. 
which  I  wrote  3rou,  and  have  found  the  shm 
profuse  kindness  in  all.  My  aHwtirafMii  ^d 
my  love  of  the  English  rise  oay  by  day.  1 1» 
ceive,  too,  a  great  many  private  letters*  ofa> 
ing  me  house  and  home  in  places  yet  nmi^ 
ited  You  must  not  think  that  anr  diiqp 
has  come  over  me,  and  that  my  awkward  ad 
porcupine  manners  are  ameliorated  by  E» 
glish  air;  but  these  civilities  are  all  offered  Is 
that  discerning  writer,  who,  it  seems,  hai 
really  beguiled  many  3roung  people  hen^  at 
he  did  at  home,  into  some  better  hope  Iha 
he  could  realize  for  them.  A  manly  albiUtT^a 
genera]  sufficiency,  is  the  genius  of  the  & 
glish.  They  have  not,  I  Uunk,  Che  special 
and  acute  fitness  to  their  employment  dut 
Americans  have,  but  a  man  is  a  man  here;  t 
quite  costly  and  respectable  production  ii  Ui 
own  and  in  all  other  eyes. 

After  his  return  home,  Emerioa  Ice- 
tured  on  England  in  the  Western  Stueii 
Seven  years  later  "English  Traits"  i^ 
peared.  For  twenty  jrears  he  devoted  the 
winter  months  to  lecturing,  his  notes  aflc^ 
wards  finding  their  way  into  volamcs  of 
essays.  In  the  anti-slavery  cooflicti  be 
behaved  well,  acting  honorably  throi^ 
out,  though  many  thought  that  he  mini 
easily  have  done  more  for  the  cause  at  ttc 
start,  and  given  the  leaders  the  ioflucaoe 
of  his  pen  and  speech.  Hesitancy  as  tt 
the  extent  to  which  he  should  go,  aid  Ml 
last  long,  and  he  boldly  plunged  into  Ac 
breach,  fighting  well  and  dealing  hcny 
blows.  From  the  passage  of  the  r  ogitNc 
Slave  Bill  in  1850,  to  the  enundpstion 
of  Lincoln,  Eroerson*s  journals  showlht 
growth  and  development  of  his  tympsAitt 
in  the  crusade  against  the  slavetcUK 
John  Brown,  he  characterised  ns  thu 
"new  saint,  than  whom  none  purer  or 
more  brave  was  ever  led  by  love  of  Bn 
into  conflict  and  death, —  the  new  saint 
awaiting  his  martjrrdom,  and  who^  if  ht 
shall  suffer,  will  make  the  gallows  rioriMi 
like  the  cross.**  This  speech  spoiled  £^ 
erson^s  welcome  in  Philadelphiataadttt 
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invitation  which  had  been  sent  to  him  to 
lecture,  was  withdrawn.  Wendell  Phillips 
asked  him  to  speak  in  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston,  in  i86i,  but  the  mob  roared  so 
dustily  that  he  could  not  be  heard,  and  he 
retired  pained  and  much  moved.  During 
the  Civil  War,  his  voice  was  often  heard 
in  the  North,  and  his  pen  was  in  active 
use.  The  beginning  of  the  year  1862 
found  him  in  financial  straits.  From  his 
books  not  a  penny  had  been  received  since 
June  of  the  previous  year.  No  dividends 
had  reached  him  from  the  banks,  or  from 
his  wife's  Plymouth  property.  There  was 
no  income  to  be  expected  from  lecturing, 
the  Lyceum  having  practically  closed. 
His  constant  study  was  to  pay  three  or 
four  hundred  dollars  with  fifty.  Alto- 
gether he  was  in  a  bad  way,  and  rigid 
economy  was  his  only  course.  In  1863 
he  tried  lecturing  again,  and  the  president 
appointed  him  one  of  the  visitors  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  From 
that  time  he  got  on  better.  The  Saturday 
Club  was  formed  in  Boston,  Emerson,  witli 
Dr.  Holmes,  Professor  Longfellow,  Mr. 
Lowell,  and  other  leaders  of  thought,  be- 
ing among  the  original  members.  Once 
a  month  they  dined  together,  usually  in 
the  afternoon,  at  Parker's,  each  member 
with  liberty  to  bring  guests,  and  coming 
in  morning  dress,  "no  white  chokers,  and 
without  'smarting  up,*"  as  Dr.  Holmes 
puts  it  in  a  private  note,  before  me.  The 
talk  at  these  important  gatherings  was 
always  charming.  It  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise,  for  the  company  was  genial, 
and  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Agassiz, 
James  T.  Fields,  Whipple,  Parkman,  Nor- 
ton, Edward  E.  Hale,  Emerson,  and  James 
Freeman  Clarke  were  often  present.  Em- 
erson enjoyed  the  meetings  greatly,  and 
went  frequently  to  them,  but  we  find  little 
about  the  club  and  its  members  in  his 
journals.  Holmes  describes  him  as  sit- 
ting ''generally  near  the  Longfellow  end 
of  the  tal)le,  talking  in  low  tones,  and  care- 
fully measured  utterances  to  his  neighbor, 
or  listening,  and  recording  any  stray  word 
worth  remembering  on  his  mental  phono- 
graph." Dr.  Holmes  also  says,  in  his  pa- 
per before  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  "  Emerson  was  sparing  of  words, 
but  used  them  with  great  precision  and 
nicety.  If  he  had  been  followed  about 
by  a  shorthand  writing  Boswell,  every 
sentence  he  ever  uttered  might  have  been 
preserved.  To  hear  him  talk  was  like 
watching  one  crossing  a  brook  on  stepping- 
stones.  His  noun  had  to  wait  for  its  verb 
or  its  adjective  until  he  was  ready;  then 
his   speech  would   come   down  uuon  the 


word  he  wanted,  and  not  Worcester  or 
Webster  could  better  it  from  all  the  wealth 
of  their  huge  vocabularies."  This  hesi- 
tancy of  speech  became  worse  as  he  grew 
older.  Frequently  the  names  of  persons 
or  things  escaped  him,  and  he  had  often 
to  stop  short  in  his  talk,  until  they  came 
to  him  again.  Mr.  Cabot  remembers  see- 
ing him  get  up  at  a  dinner  of  the  Saturday 
Club  to  speak  on  Shakespeare.  "  He 
looked  about  him  tranquilly  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  sat  down,  serene  and  un- 
abashed, but  unable  to  say  a  word  upon  a 
subject  so  familiar  to  his  own  thoughts 
from  boyhood." 

The  close  of  the  war  found  him  identi- 
fied with  Harvard  University.  He  was  a 
regular  lecturer  there,  and  one  of  its  over- 
seers. In  1872  his  house  took  fire,  the 
neighbors  rendered  prompt  assistance, 
saving  most  of  the  books,  manuscripts, 
and  furniture,  but  the  house  perished.  A 
temporary  study  was  set  up  in  the  court- 
house, but  the  philosopher,  much  shocked 
by  the  catastrophe,  sailed  for  Europe,  for 
a  third  time.  During  his  absence,  his 
friends  rebuilt  the  house  on  exactly  the 
same  lines  as  it  was  before.  He  enjoyed 
the  change  of  scene,  the  sea  air  proved  a 
valuable  tonic,  and  he  visited  in  turn  En- 
gland, Scotland,  Egypt,  and  France.  The 
Nile  disappointed  him,  and  he  was  glad 
to  return  to  England.  On  his  way,  he 
paused  at  Paris,  where  he  saw  the  Lowells, 
Renan,  Taine,  James  Cotter  Morison,  and 
Tourgueniefi.  Arriving  in  London,  he 
breakfasted  twice  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  at 
whose  house  he  met  Browning.  Carlyle 
he  saw  for  a  brief  moment,  and  at  Oxford 
he  was  the  guest  of  Max  Miiller.  Jowett, 
of  course,  he  saw,  as  well  as  Dodson,  the 
author  of  "  Alice's  Adventures  in  Won- 
derland," and  Prince  Leopold.  He  heard 
Ruskin  lecture,  and  pronounces  the  effort 
"  the  model,  both  in  matter  and  in  manner, 
of  what  a  lecture  should  be."  In  May  he 
returned  home,  and  was  received  at  the 
station  in  Concord  by  the  townspeople. 
Cabot  says,  '*  The  whole  town  assembled, 
down  to  the  babies  in  their  wagons,  and 
as  the  train  emerged  from  the  Walden 
Woods  the  engine  sent  forth  a  note  of 
triumph,  which  was  echoed  by  the  cheers 
of  the  assemblage.  Emerson  appeared, 
surprised  and  touched,  on  the  platform, 
and  was  escorted  with  music  between 
the  rows  of  smiling  schoolchildren  to  his 
house,  where  a  triumphal  arch  of  leaves 
and  flowers  had  been  erected." 

The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
very  peacefully.  He  saw  many  people  at 
his  lovely  Concord  home,  for  he  was  hos- 
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pitable  always,  and  ever  took  an  interest 
in  men  and  women.  He  read  a  paper  oc- 
casionally, managing  the  task,  at  times, 
with  something  of  his  old  skill  and  power, 
even  when,  says  his  biographer,  "he  re- 
tained but  a  slight  recollection  of  what  he 
had  written,  and  would  comment  on  it  as 
if  it  were  another  person's."  Mr.  Cabot 
helped  in  the  preparation  of  new  editions 
of  his  books,  and  in  the  revision  of  new 
lectures  and  essays.  He  was  failing  very 
fast  then.  The  change  was  coming. 
The  old  alertness  and  incisiveness  were 
gone,  but  there  was  no  confusion  of  ideas, 
and  the  objects  of  interest  were  what  they 
always  had  been.  He  was  often  at  a  loss 
for  a  word,  but  no  consciousness  of  this 
or  of  any  other  disability  seemed  to  trouble 
him.  Nor  was  there  any  appearance  of 
effort  to  keep  up  the  conversation,  he 
liked,  perhaps,  to  listen  rather  than  to 
talk  ;  he  "listened  and  smiled,"  as  a  man 
might  who  was  recovering  from  illness, 
and  felt  himself  removed  for  a  time  from 
his  ordinary  activities,  but  he  often  talked 
freely.  Towards  the  last,  his  books  in- 
terested him  only  in  a  passive  way,  and 
he  did  not  touch  on  literary  matters  often. 
A  prolonged  illness  was  spared  him.  On 
the  27th  of  April,  1882,  he  died  of  pneu- 
monia. 

The  biographer  has  done  his  work  faith- 
fully, and  with  much  modesty,  but  to  our 
mind  he  gives  us  too  little  of  the  poet. 
Emerson  is  exhibited  in  a  strong  and  bold 
light  as  a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling, 
with  a  theology  of  limited  breadth.  The 
author  shows  him  at  his  best;  as  a  moral 
and  social  philosopher,  as  a  lecturer  of 
sururisingly  brilliant  parts,  and  as  a  trav- 
eller seeking  men  rather  than  investigat- 
ing countries.  Emerson's  poetry  has 
never  been  sure  of  a  wide  circle  ot  read- 
ers. It  is  thoughtful  but  not  always  clear, 
and  laborious  effort  is  needed  often  to 
grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  poet.  Rip- 
ley said  that  it  is  Emerson's  "subtle 
thinking  and  meditative  wisdom  which  im- 
part such  a  rich  and  substantial  vitality 
to  his  verse."'  Stress  in  these  volumes  is 
paid  to  the  transcendental  period  in  Emer- 
son's life.  The  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  that  subject  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose,  though  the  New  England  epi- 
sode, to-day,  has  little  of  an  attractive 
character  for  the  general  reader.  Emer- 
son, despite  his  marked  individuality, 
leaves  few  followers.  It  is  a  question 
whether  he  has  even  founded  a  school. 
Readers  he  will  always  have.  His  genius 
had  its  limitations.'  Outside  of  a  very 
small  circle  he  made  few  intimate  friends. 


His  character  wai  bigb  and  noble,  hii  d» 
position  sympathetic  and  sweet,  and  his 
influence  on  men*s  minds  for  forty  yean 
was  great  and  penetrating.  In  his  par- 
ticular department  of  mental  actiiraty  he 
stood  alone. 

George  Stewart,  Jun. 


From 
SYDNEY  SMITH. 

The  hackneyed  joke  about  biograpbeis 
adding  a  new  terror  to  death  hoku  still  at 
good  as  ever.    But  biography  can  aooe* 
tiroes  make  a  good  case  against  herpcisfr 
cutors ;  and  one  of  the  instances  which  she 
would  certainly  adduce  would  be  the  ia- 
stance  of  Syoney  Smith.     I   more  tha 
suspect  that  his  actual  works  are  lest  aid 
less  read  a-s  time  goes  on,  and  that  the 
brilliant  virulence  of  **  Peter  Plymley,**  the 
even  greater  brilliance,  not  marred  of  w 
ulence  at  all,  of  the  **  Letters  to  ArcUefr 
con  Singleton,"  the  inimitable  quips  of  hii 
articles  in  the  Edtftdfitygik  Rtvum^  ait 
familiar,  if  they  are  fcimiliar  at  all,  odf  li 
the  professed  readers  of  the  literature  of 
the  past,  and  perhaps  to  some  iateD^eal 
newspaper  men  who  find  Sydney  *  to  he 
what   Fuseli    pronounced    Blake,  *d— d 
good  to  steal  trom.*'    But  the  life  which 
Lady  Holland,  with  her  mother's  and  Mni 
Austin's  aid,  produced  thirty4hree  yean 
ago  has  had  a  different  fate ;  and  a  noh 
lease  of  popularity  seems  to  have  bcci 
secured  by  another  life,  published  by  Mr. 
Stuart  Reid  in   1883.    This  was  ] 
abridged  from  the  first  and  partly  su] 
with  fresh  matter  by  a  new  sifting  ( 
documents  which  Lady  Holland  had 
Nor  do  the  authors  of  these  works, 
ever  great  must  be  our  gratitude  to  thoib 
take  to  themselves  any  such  ^are  6k  tte 
credit  as  is  due  to  Boswell  in  the  cne  of 
Johnson,  to  Lockhart  in  the  case  of  Sooi^ 
to  Cariyle  in  the  case  of  Sterling.  Ncitter 
is  remarkable  for  any  literarv  nserit  of 
writing  or  arrangement ;  and  the  latter  Cjf 
the  two  is  marr^  by  tedious  €' 

about  the  nobility  of  Sydney's 

his  principles.    It  is  because  both 
let  their  subject  reveal  himself  by 
letters,  scraps  of  journal,  or  convc 
and  because  the  revelation  <^  self  b  as 
full  and  so  delightful,  that  Sydney  SaiA^ 


*  To  ipeak  o£  him  in  tfau  wwf  is  boI  ii 
familiArity.     He  was  moM  (WMnlly 
Svdney,**  and  hit  rebraacM  to  hi 
aiwAvs  to  **  Mra.  Sydmy,** 

Smitk" 
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immortality,  now  that  the  generation  which 
actually  heard  him  talk  has  all  but  disapn 
peared,  is  still  secured  without  the  slight- 
est fear  of  disturbance  or  decay.  With;a 
few  exceptions  (the  Mrs.  Partington  busi- 
ness, the  apologue  of  the  dinners  at  the 
synod  of  Dort,  "  Noodle's  Oration  "  and 
one  or  two  more)  the  things  by  which 
Sydney  is  known  to  the  general  all  come 
not  from  his  works  but  from  his  life  or 
lives.  No  one  with  any  sense  of  fun  can 
read  the  works  without  being  delighted  ; 
but  in  the  life  and  the  letters  the  same 
qualities  of  wit  appear  with  other  qualities 
which  in  the  works  hardly  appear  at  all. 
A  person  absolutely  ignorant  of  anything 
but  the  works  might  possibly  dismiss  Syd- 
ney Smith  (though  certainly  it  would  be  a 
hard  judgment)  on  the  evicience  as  a  bril- 
liant but  bitter  and  not  too  consistent  parti- 
san, who  fought  desperately  against  abuses 
when  his  party  was  out,  and  discovered 
that  they  were  not  abuses  at  all  when  his 
party  was  in.  A  reader  of  his  life  and  of 
his  private  utterances  knows  him  belter, 
likes  him  better,  and  certainly  does  not 
admire  him  less. 

He  was  born  in  1771,  the  son  of  an  ec- 
centric and  apparently  rather  provoking 
person,  who  for  no  assigned  reason  left  his 
wife  at  the  church  door  in  order  to  wander 
about  the  world,  and  who  maintained  his 
vagabond  principles  so  well  that,  as  his 
granddaughter  ruefully  records,  he,  when 
he  had  after  a  fashion  settled,  bought, 
spent  money  on,  and  sold  at  a  loss  no  less 
than  nineteen  different  houses  in  England 
and  Wales.  Sydney  was  also  the  second 
of  four  clever  brothers,  the  eldest  and 
cleverest  being  the  somewhat  famous 
**  Bobus,"  who  co-operated  in  the  "  Micro- 
cosm "  with  Canning  and  Frere,  survived 
his  better-known  brother  but  a  fortnight, 
founded  a  family,  and  has  left  one  of  those 
odd  reputations  of  immense  talent  not  jus- 
titied  by  any  producible  work,  to  which 
our  English  life  of  public  schools,  univer- 
sities, and  Parliament  gives  peculiar  facil- 
ities. Bobus  and  Cecil  the  third  brother 
were  ."^ent  to  Eton  ;  Sydney  and  Courte- 
nay,  the  fourth,  to  Winchester,  after  a 
childhood  spent  in  precocious  reading  and 
ar^fuins:  amon<i  themselves.  From  Win- 
Chester  Sydney  (of  whose  school-days 
some  trifling  but  only  trifling  anecdotes 
are  recorded)  proceeded  in  regular  course 
to  New  College,  Oxford,  and  being  elected 
of  right  to  a  fellowship,  then  worth  about 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  was  left  by  his 
father  to  do  for  himself  on  that  not  exten- 
sive revenue.  He  did  for  himself  at  Ox- 
ford during  the  space  of  nine  years ;  and 
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it  is  supposed  that  his  straitened  circum- 
stances had  something  to  do  with  his 
dislike  for  universities,  which  however 
was  a  kind  of  point  of  conscience  among 
his  Whig  friends.  It  is  at  least  singular 
that  this  residence  of  nearly  a  decade  has 
left  hardly  a  single  story  or  recorded  inci- 
dent of  any  kind ;  and  that  though  three 
generations  of  undergraduates  passed 
through  Oxford  in  his  time,  no  one  of 
them  seems  in  later  years  to  have  had  any- 
thing to  say  of  not  the  least  famous  and 
one  of  the  most  sociable  of  Englishmen. 
At  that  time,  it  is  true,  and  for  long  after- 
wards, the  men  of  New  College  kept  more 
to  themselves  than  the  men  of  any  other 
college  in  Oxford  ;  but  still  it  is  odd.  An- 
other little  mystery  is,  why  did  Sydney 
take  orders?  Although  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  question  his  being,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  standard,  a  very  sin- 
cere and  sufficient  divine,  it  obviously  was 
not  exactly  the  profession  for  him.  He  is 
said  to  have  wished  for  the  bar,  but  to 
have  deferred  to  his  father*s  wishes  for 
the  church.  That  Sydney  was  an  affec- 
tionate and  dutiful  son  nobody  need  doubt ; 
he  was  always  affectionate  and  in  his  own 
way  dutiful.  But  he  is  about  the  last  man 
one  can  think  of  as  likely  to  undertake  an 
uncongenial  profession  out  of  high-flown 
dutifulness  to  a  father  who  had  long  left 
him  to  his  own  resources,  and  who  had 
neither  iufluence  nor  prospects  in  the 
Church  to  offer  him.  The  fellowship 
would  have  kept  him,  as  it  had  kept  him 
already,  till  briefs  came.  However,  he  did 
take  orders  ;  and  the  later  life  gives  more 

Carticulars  than  the  first  as  to  the  incum- 
ency  which  indirectly  determined  his 
career.  It  was  the  curacy  of  Netheravon 
on  Salisbury  Plain ;  and  its  almost  com- 
plete seclusion  was  tempered  by  a  kindlv 
squire,  Mr.  Hicks-Beach,  great-grand- 
father of  the  present  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Hicks-Beach  offered 
Sydney  the  post  of  tutor  to  his  eldest 
son  ;  Sydney  accepted  it,  started  for  Ger- 
many with  his  pupil,  but  (as  he  pictur- 
esquely though  rather  vaguely  expresses 
it)** put  into  Edinburgh  under  stress  of 
war  "  and  stayed  there  for  five  years. 

The  sojourn  at  Edinburgh  began  in 
June,  1798;  it  ended  in  August,  1&3.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  Sydney  was  by  no 
means  a  very  young  man  even  when  he 
commenced  reviewing  the  year  before 
leaving  the  Scotch  capital.  Indeed  the 
aimless  prolongation  of  his  stay  at  Oxford, 
which  brought  nim  neither  friends,  money, 
nor  professional  experience  of  anv  kind 
threw  him  considerably  behindhand  all  his 
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life  ;  and  this  delay,  much  more  than  Tory 
persecution  or  Whig  indifference,  was  the 
cause  of  the  comparative  slowness  with 
which  he  made  his  way.  His  time  at 
Edinburgh  was,  however,  usefully  spent 
even  before  that  invention  of  the  review, 
over  which  there  is  an  amicable  and  un- 
important dispute  between  himself  and 
Jeffrey.  His  tutorship  was  so  successful 
that  ^Ir.  Hicks- Beach  rewarded  it  with  a 
cheque  for  a  thousand  pounds;  he  did 
duty  in  the  Episcopal  churches  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  he  made  friends  with  all  the 
Whigs  and  many  of  the  Tories  of  the 
place  ;  he  laughed  unceasingly  at  Scotch- 
men and  liked  them  very  much.  Also 
about  the  middle  of  his  stay  he  got  mar- 
ried, but  not  to  a  Scotch  girl.  His  wife 
was  Miss  Catherine  Pybus,  of  Cheam, 
and  the  marriage  was  as  harebrained  a 
one,  from  the  point  of  view  of  settlements, 
as  Jeffrey's.  Sydney^s  settlement  on  his 
wife  is  well  known;  it  consisted  of  **six 
small  silver  teaspoons  much  worn,"  with 
which  worldly  goods  he  did  her  literally 
endow  by  throwing  them  into  her  lap.  It 
would  appear  that  there  never  was  a  hap- 
pier marriage ;  but  it  certainly  seemed  for 
some  years  as  if  there  might  have  been 
many  more  prosperous  in  point  of  money. 
When  Sydney  moved  to  London  he  had  no 
very  definite  prospect  of  any  income  what- 
ever; and  had  not  Mrs.  Smith  sold  her 
mother's  jewels  (which  came  to  her  just  at 
the  time),  they  would  apparently  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  furnishing  their  house  in 
Doughty  Street.  But  Horner  their  friend 
(the  "parish  bull"  of  Scott's  irreverent 
comparison)  had  gone  to  London  before 
them,  and  impressed  himself,  apparently 
by  sheer  gravity,  on  the  political  world  as 
a  good  young  man.  Introduced  by  him 
Sydney  Smith  soon  became  one  of  the 
circle  at  Holland  House.  It  is  indeed  not 
easy  to  live  on  invitations  and  your  moth- 
er-in-law's pearls;  but  Sydney  reviewed 
vigorously,  preached  occasionally,  before 
very  long  received  a  regular  appointment 
at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  made  some 
monev  by  lecturing  very  agreeably  at  the 
Royaf  Institution  on  moral  philosophy  — 
a  subject  of  which  he  very  honestly  ad- 
mits that  he  knew,  in  the  technical  sense, 
nothing.  But  his  hearers  did  not  want 
technical  ethics,  and  in  Sydney  Smith 
they  had  a  moral  philosopher  of  the  prac- 
tical kind  who  could  hardly  be  excelled 
cither  in  sense  or  in  wit.  One  little  inci- 
dent of  this  time,  however,  throws  some 
light  on  the  complaints  which  have  been 
made  about  the  delay  of  his  promotion. 
He  applied  to  a  London  rector  to  license 
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him  to  a  vacant  chapel,  which  had  not 
hitherto  been  used  for  the  services  of  the 
Church.  The  immediate  answer  has  sol 
been  preserved ;  but  from  what  foUowcd 
it  clearly  was  a  civil  and  rather  evasive 
but  perfectlv  intelligible  request  to  be 
excused.  The  man  was  of  course  quite 
within  his  right,  and  a  dozen  good  rea- 
sons can  be  guessed  for  his  conduct  He 
may  really  have  objected,  as  he  seems  to 
have  said  he  did,  to  do  what  his  predeces- 
sors had  refused  to  do,  and  what  woold 
either  bind  or  hamper  his  successors.  Bat 
Sydney  would  not  take  the  refus^  aad 
wrote  another  very  lo^cal  but  eztremelv 
injudicious  letter  pressing  his  request  witi 
much  elaboration,  and  begging  the  worthf 
doctor  of  divinity  to  observe  that  httA 
doctor,  was  guilty  of  inconsistency  nd 
other  faults.  Naturally  this  put  tlie  doc- 
tor's back  up,  and  he  now  replied  widi  a 
flat  and  very  high  and  mighty  refonL 
Oddly  enough  another  exampie  of  tiris 
inability  to  take  no  for  an  answer  ci- 
ists  in  Sydney  Smith's  correspondeooei 
However,  he  obtained,  besides  his  pboe 
at  the  Foundling,  preacherships  in  tm 
proprietary  chapels,  and  seens  to  haie 
had  both  business  and  pleasure  enoa^Oi 
his  hands  during  his  London  sofoaWi 
which  was  about  the  same  length  as  Ui 
Edinburgh  one.  It  was,  however, 
much  more  profitable,  for  in  three 
the  ministry  of  All  the  Talents 
the  Holland  House  interest  vras 
and   the  chancellor's   living  of   F( 


near  York,  valued  at  five  hundred  pooDdi 
a  year,  was  given  to  Sydney.  He  uM 
for  it,  after  a  fashion  whicn  in  a  wm 
zealous  and  convinced  Whig  might 

a  little  dubious,  by  the  famous  lanf 

of  the  '*  Plymley  Letters,"  advocating  tht 
claims  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  c» 
tolling  Fox  and  Grenville  at  the  espeMi 
of  Perceval  and  Canning.  Very  eduyi^g 
is  it  to  find  Sydney  Smith  (4>)ecti^te 
this  latter  that  he  is  a  **  diner  oo^a 


'*  maker  of  jokes  and  parodies,* 
important  subjects  —  in  £act  each  andal 
of  the  things  which  the  Rev.  Sy^tf 
Smith  himself  was  in  a  perfectioB  odf 
equalled  by  the  object  of  his  iMhlBSM 
wrath.    But  of  Peter  more  presenS^. 

Even  his  admiring  biographers  hwt 
noticed,  with  something  o£  a  chQdde,ttt 
revenge  which  Perceval,  who  was  At 
chief  object  of  Plymley *s  sarcasm,  loiki 
without  in  the  least  knowing  it,  on  Hi 
lampooner.  Had  it  not  been  for  Al 
Clergy  Residence  BiU,  which  Aat  vwy 
respectable,  if  not  very  brilliant  staT — ^ 
passed  in  1808,  and  which  put  an 
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perhaps  the  most  flagrant  of  all  then  ex- 
isting abuses,  Sydney,  the  enemy  of 
abuses,  would  no  doubt  have  continued 
with  a  perfectly  clear  conscience  to  draw 
the  revenues  of  Foston,  and  while  serving 
it  by  a  curate,  to  preach,  lecture,  dine  out, 
and  rebuke  Canning  for  making  jokes,  in 
London.  As  it  was  he  had  to  make  up  his 
mind,  though  he  obtained  a  respite  from 
the  archbishop,  to  resign  (which  in  the 
recurring  frost  of  Whig  hopes  was  not  to 
be  thought  of),  to  exchange,  which  he 
found  impossible,  or  to  bury  himself  in 
Yorkshire.  This  was  a  real  hardship  upon 
him,  because  Foston,  as  it  was,  was  un- 
inhabitable, and  had  had  no  resident  cler- 
gyman since  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
whatever  bad  things  could  be  said  of  Syd- 
ney (and  I  really  do  not  know  what  they 
are,  except  that  the  combination  of  a 
sharp  wit,  a  ready  pen,  and  strong  polit- 
ical prejudices  sometimes  overpowered 
him),  no  one  could  say  that  he  ever  shirked 
either  a  difficulty  or  a  duty.  When  his 
first  three  years'  leave  expired,  he  went 
down  in  1809  with  his  family  to  York,  and 
established  himself  at  Heslington,  a  vil- 
lage near  the  city  and  not  far  from  his 
parish.  And  when  a  second  term  of  dis- 
pensation from  actual  residence  was  over, 
he  set  to  work  and  built  the  snuggest  if 
the  ugliest  parsonage  in  England,  with 
farm-buildings  and  all  complete,  at  the 
cost  of  some  four  thousand  pounds.  Of 
the  details  of  that  building  his  own  inim- 
itable account  exists,  and  is  or  ought  to  be 
well  known.  The  brick-pit  and  kiln  on 
the  property,  which  were  going  to  save 
fortunes  and  resulted  in  nothing  but  the 
production  of  exactly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  unusable  bricks;  the  four  oxen, 
Tug,  Lug,  Haul,  and  Crawl,  who  were  to 
be  the  instruments  of  another  economy 
and  proved  to  be,  at  least  in  Sydneian 
language,  equal  to  nothing  but  the  con- 
sumption of  "buckets  of  sal  volatile;*' 
the  entry  of  the  distracted  mother  of  the 
household  on  her  new  domains  with  a 
baby  clutched  in  her  arms  and  one  shoe 
left  in  tlie  circumambient  mud;  the  great 
folks  ot  the  neighborhood  (Lord  and  Lady 
Carlyle)  coming  to  call  graciously  on  the 
strangers  and  being  whelmed,  coach  and 
four,  outriders  and  all,  in  a  ploughed  field 
of  despond  ;  the  "universal  scratcher"  in 
the  meadows,  inclined  so  as  to  let  the 
brute  creation  of  all  heights  enjoy  that 
luxury ;  Bunch  the  butler,  a  female  child 
of  tender  years  but  stout  proportions ; 
Annie  Kay  the  factotum  ;  the  **  Immortal," 
a  chariot  which  was  picked  up  at  York  In 
the  last  stage  of  decay,  and  carried  the 
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family  for  many  years  half  over  England  — 
all  these  things  are  told  in  divers  delight- 
ful scraps  of  autobiography  and  in  innu- 
merable letters,  after  a  fashion  impossible 
to  better  and  at  a  length  too  long  to  quote, 
Sydney  Smith  was  for  more  than  twenty 
years  rector  of  Foston,  and  for  fully  fif- 
teen actually  resided  there.  During  this 
time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Grey,  next  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Holland  his  most  constant  friends,  visitea 
a  little,  entertained  in  his  own  unosten- 
tatious but  hearty  fashion  a  great  deal, 
wrote  many  articles  for  the  Edinburgh 
RtvieWy  found  himself  in  a  minority  of 
one  or  two  among  the  clergy  of  Yorkshire 
on  the  subject  of  emancipation  and  similar 
matters,  but  was  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  possible  with  his  diocesan,  Arch- 
bishop Vernon  Harcourt.  Nor  was  he 
even  without  further  preferment,  for  he 
held  for  some  years  (on  the  then  not  dis- 
credited understanding  of  resignation 
when  one  of  the  Howards  was  ready  for 
it)  the  neighboring  and  valuable  living  of 
Londesborough.  Then  the  death  of  an 
aunt  put  an  end  to  his  monetary  anxieties, 
which  for  years  had  been  considerable, 
with  the  legacy  of  a  small  but  sufficient 
fortune.  At  last,  when  he  was  approach- 
ing sixty,  the  good  things  of  the  Church, 
which  he  never  affected  to  despise,  came 
in  earnest.  The  Tory  Chancellor  Lynd- 
hurst  gave  him  a  stall  at  Bristol,  which 
carried  with  it  a  small  Devonshire  living, 
and  soon  afterwards  he  was  able  to  ex- 
change Foston  (which  he  had  greatly  im- 
proved) for  Combe  Florey  near  Taunton. 
When  his  friend  Lord  Grey  became  prime 
minister,  the  stall  at  Bristol  was  ex- 
changed for  a  much  more  valuable  one  at 
St.  Paul's;  Halberton,  the  Devonshire 
vicarage,  and  Combe  Florey  still  remain- 
ing his.  These  made  up  an  ecclesiastical 
revenue  not  far  short  of  three  thousand  a 
year,  which  Sydney  enjoyed  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  life.  He  never  got 
anything  more,  and  it  is  certain  that  for  a 
time  he  was  very  sore  at  not  being  made 
a  bishop,  or  at  least  offered  a  bishopric. 
Lord  Holland  had  rather  rashly  explained 
the  whole  difficulty  years  before  by  re- 
porting a  conversation  of  his  with  Lord 
Grenville,  in  which  they  had  hoped  that 
when  the  Whigs  came  into  power  they 
would  be  more  grateful  to  Sydney  than 
the  Tories  had  been  to  Swift.  Sydney's 
acuteness  must  have  made  him  wince  at 
the  omen.  For  my  part  I  do  not  see  why 
either  Harley  or  Grey  should  have  hesi- 
tated as  far  as  any  scruples  of  their  own 
i  went.    But  I  think  any  fair-minded  person 
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must  admit  the  possibility  of  a  scruple, 
though  he  may  not  share  it,  about  the  enect 
of  seeing  either  the  '*Tale  of  a  Tub  "or 
"Peter  Plymley's  Letters,"  with  "the 
Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  " 

on  the  title-page.  The  people  who  would 
have  been  shocked  might  in  each  case 
have  been  fools ;  there  is  nothing  that  I 
at  least  can  see  in  either  book  inconsis- 
tent with  sound  religion  and  churchman- 
ship.  But  they  would  have  been  honest 
fools,  and  of  such  a  prime  minister  has  to 
take  heed.  So  Amen  Corner,  or  rather, 
for  he  did  not  live  there,  certain  streets 
near  Grosvenor  Square  in  London,  and 
Combe  Florey  in  the  country  were  Syd- 
ney Smith's  abodes  till  his  death.  In  the 
former  he  gave  his  breakfasts  and  dinners 
in  the  season,  being  further  enabled  to  do 
so  by  his  share  (some  thirty  thousand 
pounds)  of  his  brother  Courtenay^s  Indian 
fortune.  The  latter,  after  rebuilding  it, 
for  he  had  either  a  fate  or  a  passion  for 
bricks  and  mortar,  he  made  on  a  small 
scale  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  hos- 
pitable houses  in  the  west  of  England. 

To  Combe  Flore v,  as  to  Foston,  a  sheaf 
of  fantastic  legends  attaches  itself;  in- 
deed as  Lady  Holland  was  not  very  fond 
of  dates  (a  fault  no  doubt  to  be  reouked 
with  the  greatest  indignation  and  sorrow) 
it  is  sometimes  not  clear  to  which  of  the 
two  residences  some  of  them  apply.  At 
both  Sydney  had  a  huge  storeroom,  or 
rather  grocer's  and  chemist's  shop,  from 
which  he  supplied  the  wants  not  merely 
of  his  household  but  of  half  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  appears  to  have  been  at  Combe 
Florey  (for  though  no  lon";er  poor  he  still 
had  a  frugal  mind)  that  he  hit  upon  the 
device  of  **  putting  the  cheapest  soaps  in 
the  dearest  papers,"  contident  of  the  re- 
sult upon  the  female  mind.  It  was  cer- 
tainly there  that  he  fitted  up  two  favorite 
donkeys  with  a  kind  of  holiday  dress  of 
antlers,  to  meet  the  objection  of  one  of  his 
lady  visitors  that  he  had  no  deer;  and 
converted  certain  large  bay-trees  in  bo.xes 
into  the  semblance  of  an  orangery,  by  fas- 
tening some  dozens  of  tine  fruit  to  the 
branches.  I  like  to  think  of  the  mixed 
astonishment  and  disgust  of  a  great  Rus- 
sian and  a  not  very  small  Frenchman,  both 
lately  deceased,  M.  Tourguenietf  and  M. 
Paul  de  Saint-Victor,  if  they  had  heard  of 
these  pleasing  tomfooleries.  But  tomfool- 
ery, though,  when  properly  and  not  inor- 
dinately indulged,  one  of  the  best  things 
in  life,  must,  like  the  other  good  things  of 
life,  come  to  an  end.  After  an  illness  of 
some  months  Sydney  Smith  died  at  his 
house  in  Green  Street,  of  heart  disease, 
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on  February  22nd,  l845f  in  ^<  levntj- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  memorials  and  evidences  of  hb 
peculiar  if  not  unique  i^nins  consist  of 
three  different  kinds :  reported  or  reneoh 
bered  conversations  and  lokea,  letters,  aad 
formal  literary  work.  He  was  once  mort 
famous  as  a  talker;  but  conversation  it 
necessarily  the  most  perishable  of  aU 
things,  and  its  recorded  fragments  bcsr 
keeping  less  than  any  other  relics. 
of  the  verbal  jests  assigned  to  him  (1 
bly  the  famous  one  about  the  toftois^ 
which,  after  being  long  known  by  the  in- 
itiated not  to  be  his,  has  of  late  been  foF 
mally  claimed  by  its  rightful  owner)  are 
certainly  or  probably  borrowed  or  fatelr 
attributed,  as  rich  conversationalists  » 
ways  borrow  or  receive.  And  always  the 
things  have  something  of  the  mangled  air 
which  sayings  detached  from  their  oontot 
can  hardly  escape.  It  is  otherwise  wA 
the  letters.  The  best  letters  are  alv^ 
most  like  the  actual  conversation  of  dior 
writers,  and  probably  no  one  ever  wraie 
more  as  he  talked  than  Sydney  SariA: 
the  specially  literary  qualities  en  his  vril* 
ing  for  print  are  here  too  in  great 
ure ;  and  on  the  whole,  though  of  i 
the  importance  of  subject  is  nearij 
less,  and  the  interest  of  sustaii 
wholly  absent,  nowhere  can  the 
Sydney  be  better  seen.  Of  the  three  1 
ists  of  modem  tiroes  with  whom  be  mm 
not  unfairly  claim  to  rank —  Pascal*  S«i( 
and  Voltaire  — he  is  most  like  Vohank 
his  faculty  of  presenting  agood  thiogviA 
a  preface  which  does  not  in  the  ksnt  p^ 
pare  you  for  it,  and  then  leaving  it  wiib* 
out  the  slightest  attempt  to  go  back  on  i^ 
and  elaborate  it,  and  make  sure  that  Us 
hearer  has  duly  appreciated  it  and  lavjkei 
at  it.  And  of  the  two,  though  the  nuSi  rf 
concentration  must  be  pven  to  VoUn^ 
the  palm  of  absolute  simplicity  mosi  lit 
given  to  Sydney.  Hardly  any  of  his  k^ 
ters  are  without  these  unforced  flashcsti 
wit,  from  almost  his  first  epistle  to  Icfeiy 
(where,  after  rallying  that  great  litne  an 
on  beine  the  **only  male  despondeiths 
has  met/*  he  added  the  postscript. '  I  h|| 
to  except  the  Tuzfonl  waiter,  who  ^ 


sponds  exactly  as  you  do'*)  to  Us  «M 
last  to  Miss  Harcourt,  in  iriiic^  bawiiif 
dismisses  one  of  his  brethres 
thing  but  a^//r.AA/comerof  the 
There  is  the  **  usual  establish 
eldest  landed  biby ;  **  the 
.  vanced  in  the  grave  andchaBte 
;  that  **  the  information  of  veryphia 
'  is  so  inconsiderable  that  I  agree 
i  in  setting  no  store  by  it; "the 
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expostulation  with  Lady  Holland  (who  had 
asked  him  to  dinner  on  the  ninth  of  the 
month  after  previously  asking  him  to  stay 
from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth),  *'it  is  like 
giving  a  gentleman  an  assignation  for 
Wednesday  when  you  are  going  to  marry 
him  on  the  previous  Sunday  —  an  attempt 
to  combine  the  stimulus  oi  gallantry  with 
the  security  of  connubial  relations;  '*  the 
simple  and  touching  information  that 
**  Lord  Tankerville  has  sent  me  a  whole 
buck.  This  necessarily  takes  up  a  good 
deal  of  my  time;"  that  *•  geranium-fed 
bacon  is  of  a  beautiful  color,  but  it  takes 
so  many  plants  to  fatten  one  pig  that  such 
a  system  can  never  answer  ;  "  that  *•  it  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that  Dr.  Bond  could  be 
influenced  by  partridges.  He  is  a  man  of 
very  independent  mind,  with  whom  pheas- 
ants at  least,  or  perhaps  even  turkeys,  are 
necessary  ;  "  and  scores  more  with  ref- 
erences to  which  I  find  the  fly-leaves  of 
my  copy  of  the  letters  covered.  While  if 
any  one  wants  to  see  how  much  solid 
there  is  with  all  this  froth,  let  him  turn  to 
the  letters  showing  the  unconquerable 
manliness,  fairness,  and  good  sense  with 
which  he  treated  the  unhappy  subject  of 
Queen  Caroline,  out  of  which  his  friends 
were  so  ready  to  make  political  capital  ; 
or  to  the  admirable  epistle  in  which  he 
takes  seriously,  and  blunts  once  for  all, 
the  points  of  certain  foolish  witticisms  as 
to  the  readiness  with  which  he,  a  man 
about  town,  had  taken  to  catechisms  and 
cabbages  in  an  almost  uninhabited  part  of 
the  despised  country.  In  conversation 
he  would  seem  sometimes  to  have  a  little, 
a  very  little,  ** forced  the  note."  The 
Quaker  baby,  and  the  lady  "with  whom 
you  might  give  an  assembly  or  populate  a 
parish,"  are  instances  in  point,  but  he 
never  does  this  in  his  letters.  I  take  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  the  following  passage 
written  to  Miss  Georgiana  Harcourt  within 
two  years  of  his  death  :  *'  What  a  charm- 
ing existence  !  To  live  in  the  midst  of 
holy  people  ;  to  know  that  nothing  profane 
can  approach  you  ;  to  be  certam  that  a 
Dissenter  can  no  more  be  found  in  the 
Palace  than  a  snake  can  exist  in  Ireland,  or 
ripe  fruit  in  Scotland  !  To  have  your  so- 
ciety strong,  and  undiluted  by  the  laity  ;  to 
bid  adieu  to  human  learning  ;  to  feast  on 
the  Canons  and  revel  in  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  !  Happy  Georgiana  !  "  Now  if 
Svdney  had  been  what  some  foolish  peo- 
ple think  him,  merely  a  scoffer,  there 
would  be  no  fun  in  this;  it  would  be  as 
impertinent  and  in  as  bad  taste  as  the 
stale  jokes  of  the  eighteenth  century  about 
Christianity.     But  he  was  much  else. 
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Of  course,  however,  no  rational  man 
!  will  contend  that  in  estimating  Sydney 
Smith's  place  in  the  general  memory,  his 
deliberate  literary  work,  or  at  least  that 
portion  of  it  which  he  chose  to  present  on 
reflection,  acknowledged  and  endorsed, 
can  be  overlooked.  His  life  contains 
(what  is  infinitely  desirable  in  all  such 
lives  and  by  no  means  always  or  often 
furnished)  a  complete  list  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  his 
works  contain  most  of  them.  To  these 
have  to  be  added  the  pamphlets,  of  which 
the  chief  and  incomparably  the  best  are, 
at  intervals  of  thirty  years,  **  Peter  Plym- 
ley  "  and  the  **  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Sin- 
gleton," together  with  sermons,  speeches, 
and  other  miscellaneous  matter.  The 
whole,  except  the  things  which  he  did  not 
himself  care  to  reprint,  can  be  obtained 
now  in  one  volume;  but  the  print  is  not 
to  be  recommended  to  aged  or  weakly 
sight. 

Sydney  Smith  had  no  false  modesty, 
and  in  not  a  few  letters  to  Jeffrey  he  speaks 
of  his  own  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  combating  and 
quite  refusing  to  accept  his  editor's  sug- 
gestion as  to  their  flippancy  and  fantas- 
ticality, professing  with  much  frankness 
that  this  is  the  way  he  can  write  and  no 
other,  and  more  than  once  telling  Jeffrey 
that  whatever  they  may  think  in  solemn 
Scotland,  his,  Sydney^s,  articles  are  a  great 
deal  more  read  in  £ne;land  and  elsewhere 
than  any  others.  Although  there  are 
maxims  to  the  contrary  effect,  the  judg- 
ment of  a  clever  man,  not  very  voung  and 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  worfd,  on  his 
own  work,  is  very  seldom  far  wrong.  I 
should  say  myself  that,  putting  aside  the 
historic  estimate,  Sydney  Smith's  articles 
are  by  far  the  most  interesting  nowadays 
of  those  contributed  by  any  one  before 
the  days  of  Macaulay,  wlio  began  just  as 
Sydney  left  off;  he  ceased  to  write  anonym 
mously  in  1827,  on  his  Bristol  appoint- 
ment. They  are  also  by  far  the  most 
distinct  and  original.  Jeffrey,  Brougham, 
and  the  rest  wrote  for  the  most  part  very 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancients ;  if 
a  very  few  changes  were  made  for  date, 
passages  of  Jefffey's  criticism  might  al- 
most be  passages  of  Dryden's,  certainly 
passages  of  the  better  critics  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  as  far  as  manner  goes. 
There  is  nobodv  at  all  like  Sydney  Smith 
before  him  in  England,  for  Swift's  style  is 
wholly  different.  To  begin  with,  Sydney 
had  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  writing 
very  short  articles  and  a  horror  of  reading 
long  ones  —  the  latter  being  perhaps  less 
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peculiar  to  himself  than  the  former.  Then 
he  never  made  the  slightest  pretence  at 
systematic  or  dogmatic  criticism  of  any- 
thing whatever,  in  literature  proper  he 
seems  indeed  to  have  had  no  particular 
principles,  and  I  cannot  say  that  he  had 
very  good  taste.  He  commits  the  almost 
unpardonable  sin  of  not  merely  blasphem- 
ing Madame  de  S^vign^,^but  preferring 
to  her  that  second-rate  leader-writer  in 
petticoats,  Madame  de  Sta^l.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  had  no  literary  principles 
he  had  (except  in  rare  cases  where  politics 
came  in,  and  not  often  then)  few  literary 
prejudices,  and  his  happily  incorrigible 
good  sense  and  good  humor  were  proof 
against  the  frequent  bias  of  his  asso- 
ciates. Though  he  could  not  have  been 
very  sensible,  from  what  he  himself  says, 
of  their  highest  qualities,  he  championed 
Scott*s  novels  incessantly  against  the 
Whigs  and  prigs  of  Holland  House.  He 
gives  a  most  well  timed  warning  to  Jeffrey 
that  the  constant  running  down  of  Words- 
worth had  very  much  the  look  of  persecu- 
tion, though  with  his  usual  frankness  he 
avows  that  he  has  not  read  the  particular 
article  in  question  because  the  subject  is 
**  quite  uninteresting  to  him."  I  think  he 
would,  if  driven  hard,  have  admitted  with 
equal  frankness  that  poetry  merely  as 
poetry  was  uninteresting.  Still  he  had 
so  many  interests  of  various  kinds  that 
few  books  failed  to  appeal  to  one  or  the 
other,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  has  seldom 
failed  to  give  a  lively  if  not  a  very  exact 
or  critical  account  of  his  subject.  But  it 
is  in  his  wav  of  giving  this  account  that 
the  peculiarity,  glanced  at  above  as  mak- 
ing a  parallel  between  him  and  Voltaire, 
appears.  It  is,  I  have  said,  almost  orig- 
inal, and  what  is  more,  endless  as  has 
been  the  periodical  writing  of  the  List 
eighty  years  and  sedulouslv  as  later  writ- 
ers have  imitated  earlier,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  ever  been  successfully  copied. 
It  consists  in  giving  rapid  and  apparently 
business-like  summaries,  packed,  with  ap- 
parent negligence  and  real  art,  full  of  the 
flashes  of  wit  so  often  noticed  and  to  be 
noticed.  Such  are,  in  the  article  on  **  The 
Island  of  Ceylon,"  the  honey  bird,  "into 
whose  body  the  soul  of  a  common  informer 
seems  to  have  migrated,"  and  •*  the  chap- 
lain of  the  garrison,  all  in  black,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Somebody  or  other  whose  name  we 
have  forgotten,"  the  discovery  of  whose 
body  in  a  serpent  his  ruthless  clerical 
brother  pronounces  to  be  ''the  best  his- 
tory of  the  kind  he  remembers."  Very 
likely  there  may  be  people  who  can  read 
this,   even   the   **all   in    black,"  without 
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laughing,  and  among  tbem  I  should  m^ 
pose  must  be  the  somebody  or  other, 
whose  name  we  too  have  forgotten,  who  is 
said  to  havs  imagined  that  he  had  OBore 
than  parried  Sydney's  unforgiven  jest 
about  the  joke  :»nd  the  surgical  operatiOB 
by  retorting,  *'  Yss  I  an  Engiuk  joke."  1 
have  always  wept  to  think  that  Sydney  did 
not  live  to  hear  this  retort.  The  clasiicil 
places  for  this  kind  of  summary  work  are 
the  article  just  named  on  Ceylon,  and  that 
on  Waterton.  But  the  most  inimitaUe 
single  example,  if  it  is  not  too  shockiif 
to  this  very  proper  age,  is  the  arguneat 
of  Mat  Lewises  tragedy :  "  Ottilia  bcoomei 
^uite  furious  from  the  conviction  that 
Cxsario  has  been  sleeping  with  a  second 
lady  called  Estella ;  whereas  he  has  reaDr 
been  sleeping  with  a  third  lady  called 
Amelrosa. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  cs^ 
says  are  the  two  famous  ones  on  Metbih 
dism  and  on  Indian  missions,  which  pnt 
far  more  offence  to  the  religious  public  of 
Evangelical  persuasion  than  all  Sydner^ 
jokes  on  bishops,  or  his  arguments  rar 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  which  (owiof 
to  the  strong  influence  which  then,  as 
Nonconformity  possessed  in  the  coi 
of  the  Liberal  party)  probably  had  as 
to  do  as  anything  else  with  the  reludaDOt 
of  the  Whig  leaders  when  thev  came  iaaa 
power  to  give  their  friend  high  ecdeiJii 
tical  preferment.  These  subjects  ait 
rather  difficult  to  treat  in  a  general  literaiT 
essay,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  adnitlBi 
that  here,  as  in  aealing  with  poetry  vA 
other  subjects  of  the  more  transcendenlri 
kind,  Sydney  showed  a  touch  of  Philiadfr 
ism  and  a  distinct  inability  to  comprebcid 
exaltation  of  sentiment  and  thought  Btt 
the  general  sense  is  admirably  sound  aid 
perfectly  orthodox ;  and  the  way  in  wfakk 
so  apparently  light  and  careless  a  wrilBr 
has  laboriouslv  supported  every  oneof  hb 
charges  and  almost  every  one  of  hisflnvi 
with  chapter  and  verse  from  the  wiHiy 
of  the  incriminated  societies,  isverji^ 
markable.  Nor  can  i^  I  think,  be  dooned 
that  the  publication  in  so  widely  read  a 
periodical  of  the  nauseous  foUics  of 
speech  in  which  well-meaning  peraoBS  i» 
dulgedf  had  something  to  do  with  Al 
gradual  disuse  of  a  style  than  whidi  Ml^ 
ing  could  be  more  prejudicial  to  rdigio^ 
for  the  simple  reason  that  nothing  dot 
could  make  relieion  ridiculous.  Tbeaifr 
icine  did  not  of  course  operate  at  OM^ 
and  silly  people  still  write  silly  thfa^ 
But  I  hardly  think  that  the  wcskftf 
body  or  the  Church  Miasionary  SoohV 
would  now  officially  publish  anch  ^  ''^ 
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the  passage  about  Brother  Carey,  who, 
while  in  the  actual  paroxysm  of  sea-sick- 
ness, was  "  wonderfully  comforted  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  goodness  of  God,"  or 
that  about  Brother  Ward  "in  design  clasp- 
ing to  his  bosom  "  the  magnanimous  Cap- 
tain Wickes,  who  subsequently  "seemed 
very  low,"  when  a  French  privateer  was  in 
sight.  Jeffrey  was,  it  seems,  a  little 
afraid  of  these  well-deserved  exposures, 
which,  from  the  necessity  of  abundant 
quotations,  are  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral shortness  of  Sydney's  articles.  Syd- 
ney's interest  in  certain  subjects  led  him 
constantly  to  take  up  fresh  books  on  them  ; 
and  thus  a  series  of  series  might  be  made 
out  of  his  papers,  with  some  advantage  to 
the  reader  perhaps,  if  a  new  edition  of  his 
works  were  undertaken.  The  chief  of 
such  subjects  is  America,  in  dealing  with 
which  he  pleased  the  Americans  by  de- 
scanting on  their  gradual  emancipation 
from  English  prejudices  and  abuses,  but 
infuriated  them  by  constant  denunciations 
of  slavery  and  by  laughing  at  their  lack 
of  literature  and  cultivation.  With  India 
he  also  dealt  often,  his  brothers'  connec- 
tion with  it  giving  him  an  interest  therein. 
Prisons  were  another  favorite  subject, 
though  in  his  zeal  for  makinji  them  uncom- 
fortable  he  committed  himself  to  one 
really  atrocious  suggestion  —  that  of  dark 
cells  for  long  periods  of  time.  It  is  odd 
that  the  same  person  should  make  such  a 
truly  diabolical  proposal,  and  yet  be  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  humanitarian  rage  about 
man-traps  and  spring-guns,  which  were 
certainly  milder  engines  of  torture.  It  is 
odd,  too,  that  Sydney,  who  was  never  tired 
of  arguing  that  prisons  ought  to  be  made 
uncomfortable,  because  nobody  need  go 
there  unless  he  chose,  should  have  been 
furiously  wroth  with  poor  Mr.  Justice 
Best  for  suggesting  much  the  same  thing 
of  spring  guns.  The  greatest  political 
triumph  of  his  manner  is  to  be  found  no 
doubt  in  the  article  *'  Dentham  on  Falla- 
cies," in  which  the  unreadable  diatribes  of 
the  apostle  of  utilitarianism  are  somehow 
spirited  and  crisped  up  into  a  series  of 
brilliant  arguments,  and  the  whole  is 
crowned  by  the  famous  '*  Noodle's  Ora- 
tion," the  nummary  and  storehouse  of  all 
that  ever  has  been  or  can  be  said  on  the 
Liberal  side  in  the  lighter  manner.  It  has 
not  lost  its  point  even  from  the  fact  that 
Noodle  has  now  for  a  long  time  been  for 
the  most  part  on  the  other  side,  and  has 
elaborated  for  himself  after  his  manner  a 
similar  stock  of  platitudes  and  absurdi- 
ties in  lavor  of  the  very  things  for  which 
Sydney  was  fighting. 
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The  qualities  of  these  articles  appear 
equally  in  the  miscellaneous  essays,  in  the 
speeches,  and  even  in  the  sermons,  though 
Sydney  Smith,  unlike  Sterne,  never  conde- 
scended to  buffoonery  or  theatrical  tricks 
in  the  pulpit.  In  *'  Peter  Plymley's  Let- 
ters "  they  appear  concentrated. and  acid- 
ulated ;  in  the  "  Letters  to  Archdeacon 
Singleton,"  in  the  **  Repudiation  Letters," 
and  the  '*  Letters  on  Railways  "  which  date 
from  his  very  last  days,  concentrated  and 
mellowed.  More  than  one  good  judge  has 
been  of  the  opinion  that  Sydney's  powers 
increased  to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  this  should  have 
been  the  case.  Although  he  did  plenty  of 
work  in  his  time,  the  literary  part  of  it  was 
never  of  an  exhausting  nature.  Though 
one  of  the  most  original  of  commentators 
he  was  a  commentator  pure  and  .simple, 
and  found,  but  did  not  supply,  his  matter. 
Thus  there  was  no  danger  of  running  dry, 
and  as  his  happiest  style  was  not  indigna- 
tion but  good-natured  raillery,  his  increas- 
ing prosperity,  not  chequered  till  quite  the 
close  of  his  life  by  any  serious  bodily  ail- 
ment, put  him  more  and  more  in  the  right 
atmosphere  and  temper  for  showing  his 
faculty.  "  Plymley,"  though  very  amusing, 
and  except  m  the  Canning  matter  above 
referred  to  not  glaringly  unfair  for  a  polit- 
ical lampoon,  is  distinctly  acrimonious, 
and  almost  (as  "almost  "  as  Sydney  could 
be)  ill-tempered.  It  is  possible  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines  that  the  writer  is  furious  at 
his  party  being  out  of  office,  and  is  much 
more  angry  with  Mr.  Perceval  for  having 
the  ear  ot  the  country  than  for  being  a 
respectable  nonentity.  The  main  argu- 
ment moreover  is  bad  in  itself  and  was 
refuted  by  facts.  Sydney  pretends  to  be, 
as  his  friend  Jeffrey  really  was,  in  mortal 
terror  lest  the  French  should  invade  En- 
gland, and,  joined  by  rebellious  Irishmen 
and  wrathful  Catholics  generally,  produce 
an  English  revolution.  The  Tories  re- 
plied, "  We  will  take  good  care  that  the 
French  shall  w^/ land  and  that  Irishmen 
shall  not  rise,"  and  they  did  take  the  said 
good  care,  and  they  beat  the  Frenchmen 
through  and  through  while  Sydney  and  his 
friends  were  pointing  their  epigrams. 
Therefore,  though  much  of  the  contention 
is  unanswerable  enough,  the  thing  is 
doubtfully  successful  as  as  a  whole.  In 
the  "  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton  " 
the  tone  is  almost  uniformly  good-hu- 
mored, and  the  argument,  whether  quite 
consistent  or  not  in  the  particular  speak- 
er's mouth,  is  absolutely  sound,  and  has 
been  practically  admitted  since  by  almost 
all  the  best  friends  of  the  Church.     Here 
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occurs  that  inimitable  passaoje  before  re- 
ferred to :  — 

I  met  the  other  day,  in  an  old  Dutch  chron- 
icle, with  a  passage  so  a])positc  to  this  sub- 
ject, that,  though  it  is  somewhat  too  light  for 
the  occasion,  I  cannot  abstain  from  quoting  it. 
There  was  a  great  meeting  of  all  the  clergv  at 
Dordrecht,  and  the  chronicler  thus  describes 
it,  which  1  give  in  the  language  of  the  transla- 
tion :  *'  And  there  was  great  store  of  Bishops 
in  the  town,  in  their  rcmes  goodly  to  behold, 
and  all  the  great  men  of  the  State  were  there, 
and  folks  poured  in  in  boats  on  the  Meuse, 
the  Merse,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Linge,  coming 
from  the  Isle  of  Ileverlandt  and  Isselmond, 
and  from  all  quarters  in  the  Bailiwick  of  Dort ; 
Arminians  and  Gomarists,  with  the  friends  of 
John  Barneveldt  and  of  Hugh  Grote.     And 
before    my  Lords    the    Bishops,   Simon    of 
Gloucester,  who  was  a  Bishop  in  those  parts, 
disputed  with  Vorstius  and  Leoline  the  Monk, 
and  many  texts  of  Scripture  were  bandied  to 
and  fro ;  and  when  this  was  done,  and  many 
propositions    made,   and    it  waxed    towards 
twelve  of  the  clock,  my  Lords  the  Bishops 
prepared  to  set  them  down  to  a  fair  repast,  in 
which  was  great  store  of  good  things  —  and 
among  the  rest  a  roasted  peacock,  having  in 
lieu  ot  a  tail  the  arms  and  banners  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, which  was  a  goodly  sight  to  all  who 
favored  the  Church  — and  then  the  Archbishop 
would  say  a  grace,  as  was  seemly  to  do,  he 
being  a  very  holy  man;  but  ere  ne  had  fin- 
ished, a  great  mob  of  townspeople  and  folks 
from  the  country,  who  were  gathered  under 
the  windows,  cried  out  Bread  I  bread!  for  there 
was  a  great  famine,  and  wheat  bad  risen  to 
three  times  the  ordinary  price  of  the  sieich  ; 
and  when  they  had  done  crying  Bread!  bread! 
they  called  out  iVo  Bishops!  and  began  to  cast 
up  stones  at  the  windows.     Whereat  my  Lords 
the  Bishops  were  in  a  great  fright,  and  cast 
their  dinner  out  of  the  wmdow  to  appease  the 
mob,  and  so  the  men  of  that  town  were  well 
pleased,  and  did  devour  the  meats  with  a  great 
appetite;  and  then  you  might  have  seen  my 
Lords  standing  with  empty  pLites,  and  looking 
wistfully  at  each  other,  till  Simon  of  Glouces- 
ter, he  who  disputed  with  Leoline  the  Monk, 
stood  up  a  nong  them  and  said.  Good  my  Lor Js^ 
is  it  your  fleiisure  to  stand  here  fastinj^  and  that 
those  who  Lonttt  lower  in  the  Church  than  you  do 
should  feast  and  fluster  ?    Let  us  order  to  us  the 
dinner  of  the    Deans  and  Canons^   which  is 
making  ready  for  them  in  the  chamber  beloiu. 
And    this  speech   of    Simon  of    Gloucester 
pleased  the  Bishops  much ;  and  so  thev  sent 
for  the  host,  one  William  of  Ypres,  and  told 
him  it  was  lor  the  public  good,  and  he,  much 
fearing  the  Bishops,  brought  them  the  dinner 
of  the  Deans  and  Canons;  and  so  the  Deans 
and  Canons  went  away  without  dinner,  and 
were  pelted  by  the  men  of  the  town,  because 
they  had  not  piil  any  meat  out  of  the  windows 
like  the  I'.ishops;  and  when  the  Count  came 
to  hear  of  it,  he  said  it  was  a  pleasant  conceit, 
and  that  the  Bishors  were  ri^ht  cunning  men^ 
and  had  ding'd  the  Canons  well. 


Even  in  the  Sineleton  letters,  bovefcr 
there  are  some  little  lapses  of  the  sane 
kind  (wor.se,  indeed,  because  these  letten 
were  signed)  as  the  attack  oa  Canning  in 
the  Plyroley  letters.  Sydney  Smith  ei- 
claiming  against  ** derision  and  persiflage, 
the  great  principle  by  which  the  world  ii 
now  governed,  is  again  edifying,  fiat 
in  truth  Sydney  never  had  the  weakaen 
(for  I  have  known  it  called  a  weakneM) 
of  looking  too  carefully  to  see  what  the 
enemy*s  advocate  is  going  to  say.  Take 
even  the  famous,  the  immortal  apdqgne 
of  Mrs.  Partington.  It  covered,  we  are 
usually  told,  the  Upper  House  with  ricfi* 
cule,  and  did  as  much  as  anything  else  tQ 
carry  the  Reform  Bill.  And  yet,  tboofh 
it  is  a  watery  apologue,  it  will  not  bod 
water  for  a  moment*  The  implied  oofr 
elusion  is,  that  the  Atlantic  bnt  Mn 
Partington.  Did  it?  It  made  no  dkHibC 
a  great  mess  in  her  house,  it  pat  her  to 
flight,  it  put  her  to  shame.  But  when  I 
was  last  at  Sidmouth  the  line  of  h^ 
water  mark  was,  I  believe,  much  wkal  ft 
was  before  the  great  storm  of  1824,  and 
though  the  particular  Mrs.  Partington  had 
no  doubt  been  gathered  to  her  i&tn  the 
Mrs.  Partington  of  the  day  was,  emnlly 
without  doubt,  living  very  comf urtaoly  ia 
the  house  which  the  Atlantic  had  tllrca^ 
ened  to  swallow  up. 

It  was,  however,  perhaps  part  of  Sffr 
nev*s  strength  that  he  never  cared  to 
siaer  too  curiously,  or  on  too  many 
Besides  his  inimitable  felicity  of  e  , 
sion  (the  Singleton  letters  are  sinflf 
crammed  with  epigram)  he  bad  the  ati^ 
diest  possible  common  sense  and  the  Bff^ 
liest  possible  humor.  I  have  known  bh 
claim  to  the  title  of  **  humorist  **  called  it 
question  by  precisians;  nobody  OQirii 
deny  him  the  title  of  good-humorist.  Efr 
cept  that  the  sentimental  side  of  ~  , 
would  never  have  appealed  to  him,  it 
chiefly  an  accident  of  time  that  he 
polemical  Liberal.  He  would  always 
naturally  have  been  on  the  side  op 
to  that  on  which  most  cdE  the  foob 
When  he  came  into  the  worM,  as  ^ 
straitest  Tory  will  admit,  there  wnreH 
that  world  a  great  many  abuses  as  %//§ 
are  called,  that  is  to  say,  a 
things  which,  once  useful  an 
had  either  decayed  into  positive 
or  dried  up  into  neutrafand 
'  obstructive  rubbish.  There 
!  many  silly  and  some  mischievous 
as  well  as  some  wise  and  usefnl 
I  defended  the  abuses.  Sydney  SmMli^ 
an  ideal  soldier  of  reform  for  his  ti  '^ 
:  in  his  way.    He  was  not 
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lonoj-sighted  —  indeed  (as  his  famous  and 
constantly  repeated  advice  to  "take  short 
views  of  life  "  shows)  he  had  a  distinct 
distrust  of  taking  too  practical  thought 
for  political  or  any  other  morrows.  But 
he  had  a  most  keen  and  in  many  cases 
a  most  just  scent  and  sight  for  the  imme- 
diate inconveniences  and  injustices  of  the 
day,  and  for  the  shortest  and  most  effec- 
tive ways  of  mending  them.  He  was 
perhaps  more  destitute  of  romance  and  of 
reverence,  though  he  had  too  much  good 
taste  to  be  positively  irreverent,  than  any 
man  who  ever  lived.  He  never  could  have 
imitated,  he  never  could  have  even  under- 
stood, Scott's  feelings  about  the  regalia, 
or  that  ever  famous  incident  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter's life,  when  returning  with  Jeffrey  and 
other  Whig  friends  from  some  public 
meeting,  he  protested  against  the  innova- 
tions which,  harmless  or  even  beneficial 
individually  and  in  themselves,  would  by 
degrees  destroy  everything  that  made 
Scotland  Scotland.  I  am  afraid  that  his 
warmest  admirers,  even  those  of  his  own 
political  complexion,  must  admit  that  he 
was,  as  has  been  said,  more  than  a  little 
of  a  Philistine ;  that  he  expressed,  and 
expressed  capitally  in  one  way,  that  curi- 
ous middle-class  sentiment,  or  denial  of 
sentiment,  which  won  its  first  triumph  in 
the  first  Reform  Bill  and  its  last  in  the 
Exhibition  of  twenty  years  later,  which 
destroyed  no  doubt  much  that  was  absurd 
and  some  things  that  were  noxious,  but 
which  induced  in  England  a  reign  of 
shoddy  in  politics,  in  philosophy,  in  art, 
in  literature,  and  when  its  own  reign  was 
over  left  England  weak  and  divided,  in- 
steaa  of,  as  it  had  been  under  the  reign  of 
abuses,  united  and  strong.  The  bombard- 
ment of  Copenhagen  may  or  may  not  have 
been  a  dreadful  thing  ;  it  was  at  any  rate 
belter  than  the  abandonment  of  Khartoum. 
Nor  can.Sydney  any  more  than  his  friends 
be  acquitted  of  having  held  the  extraordi- 
nary notion  that  you  can  "rest  and  be 
thankful"  in  politics,  that  you  can  set  De- 
mos at  bishops,  but  stave  and  tail  him  off 
when  he  comes  to  canons  ;  that  you  can 
level  beautifully  down  to  a  certam  point 
and  then  stop  levelling  forever  afterwards  ; 
that  because  you  can  laugh  Brother  Rin- 
gletub  out  of  court,  laughter  will  be  equally 
effective  with  Cardinal  Newman  ;  and  that 
though  it  is  the  height  of  "anility"  (a  fa- 
vorite word  of  his)  to  believe  in  a  country 
gentleman,  it  is  the  height  of  rational  reli- 

fion    to    believe    in   a  ten-pound    house- 
older. 
But  however  open  to  exception  his  prin- 
ciples may  be,  and  that  not  merely  from 
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the  point  of  view  of  highflying  Toryism, 
his  carrying  out  of  them  in  life  and  m  lit- 
erature had  the  two  abiding  justifications 
of  being  infinitely  amusing,  and  of  being 
amusing  always  in  thoroughly  good  tem- 
per. It  is,  as  I  have  said,  impossible  to 
read  Sydney  Smith's  life,  and  still  more 
impossible  to  read  his  letters,  without  lik- 
ing him  warmly  and  personally,  without 
seeing  that  he  was  not  only  a  man  who 
liked  to  be  comfortable  (that  is  not  very 
rare),  that  he  was  not  only  one  who  liked 
others  to  be  comfortable  (that  is  rarer),  but 
one  who  in  every  situation  in  which  he 
was  thrown  did  his  utmost  to  make  others 
as  well  as  himself  comfortable,  which  is 
rarest  of  all.  If  the  references  in  "  Peter 
Plymley  "  to  Canning  were  unjustifiable 
from  him,  there  is  little  or  no  reason  to 
think  that  they  were  prompted  by  per- 
sonal jealousy ;  and  though,  as  has'  been 
said,  he  was  undoubtedly  sore,  and  un- 
reasonably sore,  at  not  receiving  the 
preferment  which  he  thought  he  had  de- 
served, he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
personally  jealous  of  any  man  who  had 
received  it.  The  parson  of  Foston  and 
Combe  Florev  mav  not  have  been  (his 
latest  biographer,  admiring  though  he  be, 
pathetically  laments  that  he  was  not)  a 
spiritually  minded  man.  But  happy  be- 
yond almost  all  other  parishioners  01  the 
time  were  the  parishioners  of  Combe 
Florey  and  Foston,  though  one  of  them 
did  once  throw  a  pair  of  scissors  at  bis 
provoking  pastor.  He  was  a  fast  and 
affectionate  friend ;  and  though  he  was 
rather  given  to  haunting  rich  men,  he  did 
it  not  only  without  servility,  but  without 
that  alternative  of  bearishness  and  freaks 
which  has  sometimes  been  adopted.  As 
a  prince  of  talkers  he  might  have  been  a 
bore  to  a  generation  which  (I  own  I  think 
in  that  perhaps  single  point),  wiser  than  its 
fathers,  is  not  so  ambitious  as  they  were 
to  sit  as  a  bucket  and  be  pumped  into. 
But  in  that  infinitely  happier  system  of 
conversation  by  books,  which  any  one  can 
enjoy  as  he  likes  and  interrupt  as  he  likes 
at  his  own  fireside,  Sydney  is  still  a 
prince.  There  may  be  living  somewhere 
some  one  who  does  not  think  so  very  badly 
of  slavery,  who  is  most  emphatically  of 
opinion  that  "  the  fools  were  right  "  in  the 
matters  of  Catholic  emancipation  and  Re- 
form, who  thinks  well  of  public  schools 
and  universities,  who  even,  though  he 
may  not  like  spring-guns  much,  thinks 
that  John  Jones  had  only  himself  to  blame 
if,  after  ample  warning  and  with  no  busi- 
ness except  the  business  of  supplying  a 
London    poulterer    with    his    landlord's 
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game,  he  trespassed  and  came  to  the  worst. 
Yet  even  this  monster,  if  he  happens  to  be 
possessed  of  a  sense  of  fun  and  literature 
(wliich  is  perhaps  impossible),  could  not 
read  even  the  most  acrid  of  Sydney's  po- 
litical diatribes  without  shrieking  with 
laughter,  if  in  his  ogreish  way  he  were 
given  to  such  violent  demonstrations; 
could  certainly  not  read  the  life  and  the 
letters  without  admitting,  in  a  moment  of 
unwonted  humanity,  that  here  was  a  man 
who  for  goodness  as  well  as  for  cleverness, 
for  sound  practical  wisdom  as  well  as  for 
fantastic  verbal  wit,  has  had  hardly  a 
superior  and  very  few  equals. 

George  Saintsbury. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE   STORY  OF   A   DUEL. 

*'  I  REMEMBER  it,"  said  our  old  friend, 
"as  though  it  had  happened  yesterday.  I 
was  a  youngster  then  ;  I  am  getting  to  be 
an  old  man  now,  but  1  shall  never  forget 
it,  never.     Poor  lad,  poor  lad  !  '* 

I  was  about  live-and-twenty,  and  on  my 
travels  for  the  first  time.  In  leisurely 
fashion,  I  had  traversed  France  and  Uel- 
gium,  and  crossing  the  German  frontier 
had  reached  and  taken  up  my  abode  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  small  town  with  a 
river  and  a  bridge;  a  confused  mass  of 
red-roofed  houses,  with  sheltering  forest- 
covered  hills  that  favored  and  shut  in  its 
remoteness  from  the  common  highway. 
It  was  one  of  those  places  whose  antique 
air,  inherited  straight  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  charms  and  invites  the  passer-by; 
the  inn  charmed  me  also,  a  gabled  house 
on  the  old  market-place,  with  a  fruitful 
garden  reaching  down  to  the  river  at  the 
back.  The  town  was  not  unknown  to 
tourists,  but  lying  apart  from  the  usual 
track,  it  was  little  frequented  ;  and  for  one 
reason  or  another,  the  inn,  when  I  arrived, 
was  almost  empty.  It  depended  for  its 
jjrosperity,  however,  less  on  the  custom 
of  passing  strangers  than  on  its  clientele 
of  commercial  travellers,  and  on  the  excel- 
lent ordinary  it  provided  for  the  towns- 
people and  the  officers  of  the  small  town 
garrison.  The  table  (fhotc^  I  found  —  for 
my  stay  was  prolonged  from  the  one  day 
1  iiad  proposed  to  four  or  five  —  was  al- 
ways full.  TliL'  guests  came  dropping  in 
one  by  one,  hanging  each  his  cloak  and 
hat  on  a  peg  by  the  door,  and,  with  a 
friendly  greetincj  to  one  and  another,  took 
each  his  accustomed  seat  at  the  liberal 


board.  Each  tucked  a  napkin  under  his 
chin  ;  men  and  maids  flew  round  the  table ; 
a  clatter  of  plates  and  tongues  began.  The 
scene  amused  me,  1  donH  know  why; 
through  its  novelty,  I  suppose. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  re- 
turning from  some  excursion  in  the  ne%h- 
borhood,  too  late  for  the  public  meal,  ny 
supper  was  served  in  a  small  room  adjoin- 
ing the  salUd-mamger,  A  door  commaoi- 
cated  between  the  two  apartments ;  it  was 
closed,  but  a  sound  of  talking  acquainted 
me  that  though  the  tad/^  (ThdU  might  be 
over,  the  guests  were  not  yet  all  dispersed. 
Some  dispute  was  apparently  in  pragreis. 
I  could  distinguish  no  words  ;  the  speal[* 
ers,  as  I  judged,  were  at  the  further  end 
of  the  long  adjoining  room ;  but  the  raised 
and  vehement  voices,  a  sort  of  angry 
clamor  rising  and  fallinfic,  argued  aquarra 
of  some  kind.  Presently  the  clamor  feH; 
the  voices  died  away  amid  a  scrapiiq;  oi 
chairs  on  the  wooden  floor ;  silence  suc- 
ceeded. I  had  nearly  finished  my  supper, 
coffee  had  been  brought  and  I  was  p^epa^ 
ing  to  light  a  cigar,  when  the  door  betweet 
the  rooms  was  thrown  open  and  a  youv 
man  entered.  Without  noticing  my  pns- 
ence,  he  flung  himself  into  a  chair  apint 
the  wall  and  sat  motionless. 

He  was  a  mere  lad,  not  above  twenty.  I 
decided,  on  considering  him  more  attcfr 
tively,  a  boy  with  light,  shining  halr«afur 
complexion,  and  a  girlish  delicacy  of  fo 
ture ',  a  faint  yellow  moustache  alone  testi- 
fied to  his  manhood.  He  was  dressed  ia 
a  light-colored  tourist  suit;  there  wai 
nothing  remarkable  in  his  appearaaoe^ 
nothing  to  distinguish  him  especially  frea 
any  other  fresh  youne  fellow  abroad  Oi 
his  travels ;  but  something  in  his  attitodl 
as  he  sat  without  movement  in  the  cUr 
into  which  he  had  flung  himself,  amtfsi 
my  attention.  He  sat  with  his  kn 
stretched  out,  his  bands  thrust  into  M 
pockets,  his  head  dropped  on  bis  broiL 
His  face  which  should  naturallv,  I  \w 
agined,  wear  the  pink  and  white 
pi  ex  ion  proper  to  fair-haired  yootfa, 
empty  of  even  a  tinge  of  color ;  his  fai 
were  drawn  together ;  he  looked  misenlfe 
overwhelmed,  desperate;  I  could  nocdl 
how  he  looked.  He  might,  I  ooajectiinfc 
have  been  losing  money  in  some  bcC  if 
game  of  chance ;  a  man  who  has  left  Vi. 
fortune  at  a  gamblin^^-tabie   mig^t 

I  just  such  an  expression.  Twice  I  tho^rfft 
of  addressing  him ;  but  I  was  detcnedqf 
his  complete  unconsciousness  of  jKfjft&k 

I  ence  and  bv  my  ignorance  of  his      ~   ^ 
ity ;  for  I  had  no  better  skill  in 

'  than  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
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and  a  still  more  stumbling  acquaintance 
with  German.  1  tinished  my  cotfee  there- 
fore in  silence,  and  as  he  still  made  no 
sign,  took  up  my  hat,  and  silently  left  the 
room. 

On  my  way  through  the  hall,  I  accosted 
the  grey-haired  head-waiter,  an  old  man, 
grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  inn,  and 
asked  him  if  he  knew  anything  about  the 
young  follow.  He  was  an  Englishman, 
the  man  answered ;  and  opened  the  vis- 
itors' book  to  show  me  his  name.  His 
name  was  there,  Charles  Holmes,  of  Fox- 
holme,  Surrey,  England,  and  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford;  he  had  arrived  the  pre- 
vious night,  he  was  come  from  Frankfort, 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Brussels  —  all  this 
inscribed  with  boyish  love  of  detail  in  a 
round,  boyish  hand.  He  was  a  fellow- 
countryman  then,  and  alone  apparently ; 
for  with  the  exception  of  my  own  name, 
none  other  of  English  nationality  appeared 
on  the  list  for  many  days  back.  His  pale 
look  as  he  dropped  into  his  chair  passed 
before  my  eyes.  Almost  I  turned  back 
into  the  little  parlor  to  speak  to  him  ;  and 
I  wish  I  had  —  I  wish  to  Heaven  1  had  — 
all  might  have  turned  out  differently.  But 
the  indomitable  stupidity  and  reserve  of 
an  Englishman  stood  in  my  way,  and  in- 
stead of  going  back,  I  addressed  the  waiter 
again.  Had  there  been  any  quarrel,  I  in- 
quired, among  the  guests  at  the  supper- 
table  that  evening.'*  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "Possibly  —  possibly,"  he 
said  ;  *'  he  had  heard  raised  voices,  he  had 
not  been  in  the  room.  These  gentlemen  " 
—  meaning  the  officers  —  '*  often  had  dis- 
putes among  themselves.  No  one  thought 
much  about  it ;  it  was  no  one's  concern 
but  their  own." 

I  left  the  man,  and  started  on  an  even- 
ing walk  through  the  town,  before  retiring 
to  rest.  It  was  already  dark,  a  warm  and 
starless  August  night ;  the  sky,  heavy  with 
one  cloud  that  spread  from  hill  to  hill, 
seemed  to  weigh  upon  one's  head ;  now 
and  then  a  drop  of  rain  fell ;  I  could  see 
the  sultry  splash  on  the  dusty  paving- 
stones  by  the  light  of  an  occasional  oil- 
lamp  flickering  here  and  tliere.  A  street 
led  from  the  old  market-place  down  to  a 
steep,  one-arched  bridge  that  spanned  the 
river,  and  connected  the  town  with  the 
opposite  heights.  I  crossed  the  bridge, 
then  returning  on  mv  steps,  stood  leaning 
on  the  parapet  looking  down  upon  the 
river  revealed  through  the  darkness  by  its 
slow  onward  rush,  and  bv  the  rare  lijihts 
reflected  on  its  black  surtace.  A  belated 
barge  came  swingingheavily  down  stream, 
its   lantern  sending  long  yellow  gleams 


across  the  partin^^  water;  it  passed,  and 
was  lost  in  darkness  beyond.  Lights 
shone  from  the  clustered  gables  of  the 
darkling  town.  Close  at  hand,  on  the 
river  bank,  a  girl  sat  at  an  upper  window 
mending  a  stocking  by  the  light  of  a  can- 
dle set  on  the  sill.  The  tlame  hardly 
moved  in  the  heavy  air;  it  lighted  up  her 
fresh  young  face,  her  yellow  braids  of  hair, 
and  busy  hands.  So  she  had  sat  many  a 
night  before,  so  she  would  sit  for  many  a 
night  to  come  ;  but  1  —  the  thought  passed 
through  my  mind — should  have  no  con- 
science of  her.  For  between  her  and  me, 
it  would  be  always  night. 

I  lingered,  I  remember,  on  the  bridge ; 
it  was  one  of  those  hours  becoming  rarer 
with  every  day  of  travel,  that  hold  in  them 
some  realization  of  fresh  and  strange  im- 
pressions. The  town  clocks  were  strik- 
ing ten  as  I  made  my  way  back  to  the  inn. 
I  had  left  a  book  in  the  room  where  I  had 
dined,  and  I  went  to  fetch  it  before  going 
up-stairs  to  bed.  The  young  Englishman 
was  still  there,  seated  in  the  chair  where 
I  had  left  him.  Had  he  never  moved?  I 
could  not  tell,  but  he  was  not  now  alone. 
A  young  girl  stood  opposite  to  him,  lean- 
ing against  a  wooden  press,  her  head 
thrown  back,  her  arms  folded  under  a 
long  colored  apron  that  she  wore  over  a 
dark  blue  gown,  I  knew  the  girl  by  sight ; 
once  she  had  waited  on  me  at  table,  once 
or  twice  I  had  seen  her  gathering  fruit  in 
the  garden ;  she  seemed  to  have  no  fixed 
service  in  the  house,  but  to  make  herself 
useful  as  occasion  required.  Without 
much  beauty,  something  singular  in  her 
appearance  drew  attention.  She  was  a 
brown-faced  girl,  with  masses  of  sun-faded 
brown  hair,  and  sleepv  blue  eyes  that  had 
a  trick  of  opening  suddenly  to  accompany 
a  sudden  smile  which  revealed  two  rows 
of  small  white  teeth ;  otherwise  her  ex- 
pression was  sullen  and  rather  scornful. 
So  much  I  had  noticed,  paying  little  heed 
to  her,  however,  as  she  came  and  went 
about  her  work.  Her  presence  in  the 
room  now  surprised  me.  She  was  speak- 
ing as  I  came  in,  but  ended  or  broke  oS. 
abruptly  on  my  entrance,  and  stood  as  I 
have  described  her,  leaning  against  the 
wooden  door  of  the  press.     She  shot  a 

fiance  at  me  from  her  half-closed  eves  as 
took  my  book  from  the  table  where  I 
had  left  it,  but  did  not  change  her  position. 
The  young  Englishman,  on  the  other  hand, 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  facing  her  and 
speaking  with  a  certain  vehemence,  "you 
have  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter  —  noth- 
ing.   Keep  out  of  it." 
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He  thrust  his  hands  deeper  into  his 
pockets  and  swung  out  of  the  room.  The 
mrl  looked  after  him ;  I  did  not  like  her 
took,  bi:t  it  was  no  atfair  of  mine.  I  took 
my  book  and  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
her  standing  there  with  her  folded  arms. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  I  met  my  ac- 
quaintance, the  waiter. 

**  Who  is  that  girl.? "  I  said,  describing 
her,  **  I  have  seen  her  several  times  about 
the  house." 

**  You  mean  Lotte  ? "  said  the  old  man. 
**  Have  nothing  to  do  with  her,  young  sir; 
she  is  a  bad  one.  The  master  took  her  in 
out  of  charity,  but  to-morrow  she  leaves. 
There  is  nothing  she  likes  better  than  to 
set  on  the  young  men  who  come  here  to 
quarrel  about  her.  There  have  been  two 
duels  foui^ht  already  in  the  twelvemonth 
she  has  been  in  the  house.  No  great 
harm  done,  to  be  sure ;  but  the  master 
won't  have  it,  and  so  to-morrow  she  goes. 
He  has  found  her  a  place  where  there  will 
be  no  young  men  to  set  by  the  ears.  Oh, 
I  know  her  ways;  Tve  seen  her  at  it. 
She  treats  them  like  dogs  till  they  turn 
and  insult  her,  and  then  she  eets  one  of 
them  to  take  her  part.  When  the  mischief 
is  done,  she  rubs  her  hands.  Oh,  IVe 
seen  her  at  it,  I  know  her  ways.  No,  no, 
she'll  come  to  no  good  wherever  she  is." 

A  bell  rang  and  he  left  me.  I  made  my 
way  up-stairs  to  my  own  apartment  on  the 
second  iloor.  At  an  open  window  in  the 
passage,  1  saw  the  young  Englishman 
standing  and  gazing  out  into  the  darkness. 
He  started  at  my  approach  and  preceding 
me  rapidly  along  the  corridor,  opened  the 
door  and  disappeared  within  the  bedroom 
next  my  own.  I  heard  a  bolt  drawn  as  I 
passed  and  a  match  struck,  and  saw  him 
no  more. 

I  was  tired,  and  although  the  night  was 
oppressive,  I  fell  almost  at  once  into  un- 
easy slumbers.  I  woke  again  restless  with 
the  heat.  The  room  was  perfectly  dark ; 
1  struck  my  repeater ;  it  was  nearly  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  My  window  stood 
open,  and  I  could  hear  the  even,  temperate 
sound  of  heavy  summer  rain  ;  the  lowering 
cloud  was  descending  in  a  steady  down- 
pour. I  got  up  and  groped  my  way  to 
the  window,  hardly  visible  as  a  square  of 
fainter  black  opening  from  the  blackness 
within.  A  church  clock  struck  the  single 
stroke  of  the  hour;  it  was  answered  by 
another  and  another;  then  far  oif  like  an 
echo,  a  chime  from  some  hidden  village 
in  the  hills.  Moist  odors  rose  through 
the  darkness  from  earth  and  herbs  and 
leaves  in  the  garden  below ;  the  damp  and 
odorous  coolness,  the  steady  sound  of  the 


rain,  refreshed  and  calmed  me.  I  wai  re- 
turning to  bed  with  a  better  prospect  of 
sleep  than  before,  whea  my  attention  mt 
arrested  by  a  ncise  in  the  adjoining  apar^ 
meat  A  door  communicating  betweeo 
the  two  rooms  made  it  easy  for  sound  to 
pass  from  one  to  another ;  it  was  a  sob  I 
heard  now  —  yet  less  a  sob  than  a  kind  of 
shivering  moan,  as  from  some  creature 
trapped  and  held  by  mortal  anguish.  It 
came  again  and  again;  I  listened  until 
listening  became  impossible.  The  room 
was  occupied,  as  I  knew,  by  my  young 
compatriot ;  I  recalled  bis  pale  and  des- 

f>erate  looks  some  few  hours  before,  and, 
ighting  a  candle,  I  dressed  hastily  and 
went  out  into  the  empty  corridor.  A 
streak  of  light  shone  below  the  door  of 
the  neighboring  apartment ;  I  knodced 
quietly  and  waited. 

My  knock  was  quiet,  as  befitted  the 
silent  hour ;  but  that  it  was  audible  to  the 
occupant  of  the  room  was  immediate^ 
apparent.  1  heard  a  chair  pushed  back, 
with  a  movement  as  of  some  one  suddenlr 
springing  to  his  feet;  then  silence,  i 
knocked  again.  This  time  a  hesitatiqg 
footstep  crossed  the  floor,  the  bolt  was 
withdrawn,  the  door  was  opened  an  inchy 
then  thrown  back  entirely  ;  the  young  En- 
glishman stood  before  me. 

He  was  dressed  as  I  had  seen  him  the 
previous  evening,  except  that  he  had  re- 
moved his  necktie,  and  exchanged  his 
boots  for  slippers.  In  his  hand  he  held  a 
candle,  that  feebly  lighted  up  the  spardly 
furnished  room,  the  bed  standing  in  a 
dusky  corner,  the  painted  wardrobe  and 
half-dozen  chairs,  the  small  table  set  nev 
the  window.  It  illumined  his  white  face 
also,  and  hair  hanging  loose  and  danp 
over  his  forehead.  There  was  someihiqg 
dishevelled  and  miserable  in  his  iriiak  a^ 
pearance,  and  a  scared  look  in  his  eyes  u 
they  met  mine,  that  made  me  hasten  to 
explain  my  appearance  there. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  1  said,  «« for  in- 
truding at  this  hour,  but  1  feared  yon 
might  oe  ill.  I  wanted  to  know  if  I  oorid 
be  of  any  use  to  you." 

He  gazed  at  me  uncertainly  for  a  M» 
ment  in  silence,  then  standing  on  one  side 
that  I  might  enter,  he  closed  the  chM 
bolted  it,  and,  advancing  to  the  tabfep  set 
down  his  candle  amone  a  litter  of  papen 
and  letters  with  which  it  was  strewn.  A 
chair  was  pushed  back  from  the  tiUet 
close  by,  propped  up  against  aaodMr  j 
chair,  was  an  open  portmanteau.  The 
young  fellow  motionea  me  to  a  aeaC,Md 
sank  himself  into  the  one  from  which  ht 
had  just  risen.    For  a  naonMnt  he  ai 
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out  speaking,  gazing  fixedly  before  him  ; 
then  turned  his  head,  as  though  to  address 
me.  But  any  words  he  might  have  spoken 
died  away  in  a  fit  of  shivering.  He  grew 
even  paler  than  before,  his  teeth  chat- 
tered, he  looked  at  me  helplessly,  as  a 
child  might,  as  he  sat  there  grasping  the 
table  with  both  hands,  in  a  vain  effort  at 
self-control.  I  felt  in  my  pocket  for  my 
travelling-flask,  and  going  up  to  him,  gjot 
him  to  swallow  some  brandy.  The  effect 
was  good  ;  the  shivering  ceased,  some 
color  returned  to  his  cheeks  and  lips. 

"  That  is  better,"  I  said,  contemplating 
him. 

He  did  not  at  once  answer.  His  lips 
trembled  a  little,  as  he  sat  looking  at  me  ; 
the  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes. 

**  You  are  an  Englishman,'*  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand  with  an  affectionate 
gesture  that  touched  me  deeply.  "  I  didn't 
think  I  should  see  any  one  here  that  would 
care  about  me." 

"  My  xdear  lad,"  I  said,  "  what's  your 
difficulty  ?  I  saw  you  down-stairs  last 
evening;  I  saw  that  you  were  in  trouble 
of  some  kind.  Tell  me  about  it.  H  you 
have  got  yourself  into  a  scrape,  it  wilJ  be 
hard  if  between  us  we  can't  pull  you  out, 
whatever  it  may  be." 

**  It's  no  scrape,"  he  said,  with  difficulty, 
and  paused.  His  face  grew  white  again. 
**  It's  no  scrape,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I've  got 
to  fight  a  duel  to-morrow  morning  at  six 

o'clock  ;  and  I —  I "  his  voice  failed 

altogether. 

••  A  duel  ?  Nonsense,"  I  said.  He 
looked  up.  '*  Nonsense,"  I  repeated, 
"who  fights  a  duel  in  these  days?  The 
thing  can  be  put  an  end  to  at  once." 

1  stood  up  as  I  spoke,  and  made  a  step 
towards  the  door,  with  I  don't  know  what 
idea ;  since  at  that  hour  of  the  night  noth- 
ing could  be  done.  He  stopped  me,  how- 
ever. 

**  It  can't  be  put  a  stop  to,"  he  said,  "it 
must  go  on.  I'm  pledged  on  my  honor 
that  it  shall  go  on." 

I  faced  round  on  him. 

"  Look  here,"  I  said,  '*  I  know  all  about 
it.  I  saw  that  girl  this  evening,  I  heard 
about  her.  She  leaves  the  house  to-mor- 
row. But  you've  fallen  into  a  trap,  my 
dear  fellow ;  your  honor  has  nothing  to 
say  in  the  matter.  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honor  that  the  whole  thing  may  be  ar- 
ranged without  the  slightest  difficulty." 

"  How  .'*  "  he  said,  with  a  certain  eager- 
ness, but  checked  himself  immediately. 
"It  must  go  on,"  he  repeated,  "it  is  all 
settled,  I  tell  you.  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  about  the  girl.    There  was  a  quarrel 
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among  a  lot  of  officers  down-stairs  ;  I  got 
mixed  up  in  it,  like  a  fool ;  but  there  were 
some  good  fellows  among  them,  and  they'll 
see  me  through.  After  all,"  he  went  on, 
trying  to  smile,  "what  is  a  duel?  Hun- 
dreds of  men  have  fought  and  no  great 
harm  come  of  it." 

He  broke  off  as  the  shivering  seized 
him  again,  and  the  pallor.  A  light  dawned 
on  me.  It  was  fear  that  held  the  boy  as 
he  sat  there,  cowering  and  trembling,  be- 
fore me  ;  the  lad  with  his  fresh  complex- 
ion and  pretty  girl's  face  was  a  coward ; 
and  as  I  recognized  the  fact,  somethin 
of  contempt  for  him  rose  in  my  mind, 
had  in  those  days  the  brutal  stupidity  of  a 
man  to  whom,  constitutionally,  fear  is  un- 
known. I  had  never  considered,  as  I  have 
had  occasion  to  do  since,  the  tricks  that 
a  vivid  imagination  may  play  with  a  sen- 
sitive organization,  and  I  looked  at  the 
trembling  lad  before  me,  with  the  amount 
of  intelligence  a  bull-dog  might  have 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder 
good-naturedly  enough. 

"Look  here,"  I  said,  giving  him  a 
friendly  shake,  "  take  some  more  brandy 
first,  though."  I  got  him  to  swallow  an- 
other mouthful.  "  Look  here,  my  dear 
boy,"  I  said,  "you  don't  like  the  notion 
of  fighting,  I  see.  Well,  don't  give  the 
thing  another  thought.  Go  to  bed  and 
sleep  soundly ;  when  you  wake  to-morrow 
morning,  you'll  find  it  all  arranged." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"It  can't  be  —  it  can't  be,"  he  said. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  paced  the  room 
once  or  twice,  his  hands  thrust  deep  into 
his  pockets.  "  You  think  I'm  afraid,"  he 
said,  standing  in  front  of  me  and  speaking 
rapidly.  "You're  right,  I  am  afraid,  I'm 
sick  with  fear " 

He  dropped  into  his  chair  again,  and 
flung  out  his  arms  across  the  table,  bury- 
ing his  face  in  them.  In  a  moment  Ke 
looked  up. 

"  I've  been  afraid  all  my  life,"  he  said, 
speaking  low  and  very  quickly.  "  I  can't 
help  it,  I  can't  see  things  any  other  way. 
They  used  to  bully  me  at  school.     Once  I 

shirked  something,  and  the  boys " 

He  broke  off.  "  Only  one  fellow  was  good 
to  me,"  he  went  on.  "  He  was  older  than 
I  was,  and  he  made  me  promise  I'd  never 
shirk  a  thing  through  cowardice  again; 
and  I  never  will." 

I  looked  at  him  with  a  new  sentiment. 
"  Where  is  your  friend  now  ?  "  I  asked 
after  a  pause. 

"  He  is  dead,"  he  answered.  "  He  was 
killed  last  year,  fighting  in  India.'* 
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He  buried  his  face  again,  and  there  was 
silence  for  a  while.  I  heard  the  rain  still 
falling  steadily  outside ;  now  and  then  the 
candle  flickered  a  little  in  a  breath  of 
night  air.     At  last  I  spoke. 

**  That  is  no  reason  —  it  is  no  reason  at 
all,"  I  said,  rising  and  pacing  the  room  in 
my  turn.  "  The  thing  is  an  absurdity,  I 
tell  you  ;  no  one  fights  duels  in  these  days. 
Why,  to  begin  with,  do  you  even  know 
what  you  are  about  ?  Can  you  fire  a  pis- 
tol, if,  as  1  suppose,  it  is  with  pistols  you 
propose  to  amuse  yourselves  ?  " 

He  answered  almost  inaudibly.  **  I  can 
handle  firearms,"  he  said.  "I  had  to 
learn." 

I  sat  down  and  contemplated  him  for  a 
moment.  **  Look  here,"  1  broke  out  again, 
"  the  whole  thing  is  nonsense,  sheer  non- 
sense; it  can't  be  allowed  to  go  on. 
You\'e  no  business,  my  dear  boy,  to  be 
coming  abroad  for  your  holiday,  and  get- 
ting yourself  entangled  in  miseries  of  this 
sort.  What  would  your  family  say  ?  Think 
of  them." 

**  He  raised  his  haggard  face.  "  I  can*t 
get  out  of  it,"  he  said,  "  I  can't ;  not  with- 
out leaving  them  to  say  that  an  English- 
man shirked,  and  lost  his  honor  because 
he  was  afraid.     And  it  would  be  true." 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "there  are  ways  of  put- 
ting things.  Tell  them  that  you've  thought 
belter  of  it,  that  in  Englanci  we're  too  civ- 
ilized for  such  barbarous  Middle  Age  prac- 
tices, that  when  a  man  is  offensive  we 
kick  him  down-stairs  and  there  is  an  end 
of  it.  Anything  would  be  good  enough 
for  a  set  of  brutes  who  would  entrap  a  lad 
like  you  into  a  duel." 

I  had  touched  his  dignity  perhaps.  "  I 
was  not  entrapped,"  he  said ;  then  broke 
into  a  sob.  "Don't,"  he  cried,  "don't 
tempt  me.  I  oughtn't  to  have  told  you 
anything  about  it,  I  suppose,  but  I  couldn't 
help  it.  1  don't  want  to  think  of  it ;  I 
shall  get  frightened  again,  and  feel  I  can't 
face  it  all.  licsidcs,  there's  something 
else  I  want  to  say."  He  began  hurriedly 
turning  over  the  papers  on  the  table.  "  If 
Tm  killed " 

"  Oh,  come,"  I  said,  "  there's  no  ques- 
tion here  of  being  killed.  Duels  are 
fought  every  day  abroad,  and  no  one  is  a 
bit  the  worse.  To  morrow  night  you'll  be 
laughing  at  your  fears,'' 

"  I  think  I  shall  be  killed,"  he  said  sim- 
ply. "  1  began  a  letter  to  my  mother,"  he 
went  on  quietly  enough,  "  I  don't  know 
how  to  finish  it.  I  think  I'll  sign  it,  and 
get  you  logive  it  to  htr.  I'm  glad  you're 
here.  I  thought  there  would  be  no  one 
for  me  to  speak  to  again.'' 


He  took  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  half- 
filled  page  and  wrote ;  then  folding  and 
directing  it,  put  it  in  his  little  writing-case. 
"  You  will  find  it  there/'  be  said.  ''And 
this  portmanteau,**  he  continued,  ''can go 
as  it  is.  There  are  some  things  in  it 
for  my  little  sister  Maggie ;  Tve  got  them 
at  different  places  Tve  been  to;  please 
see  that  she  has  them.  And  there  are 
some  books  for  my  eldest  brother;  be 
likes  old  books." 

'*  You  have  brothers  ?  '*  I  enquired. 

"  Two ;  they*re  both  older  than  I  am. 
My  father  is  dead.  He  died  in  Germany ; 
we  were  living  there  at  the  time.  That  is 
how  I  come  to  know  German.  I  witb  I 
didn't." 

He  sat  silent,  his  head  resting  on  one 
hand,  the  fingers  of  the  other  idly  tradng 
figures  on  the  table;  now  and  then  be 
gave  a  shivering  sigh.  At  last  he  looked 
up  and  spoke. 

"  Do  you  —  do  you  —  "  he  began  in 
an  uncertain  voice.  He  went  on  more 
collectedly.  *'  Do  you  believe,  you  know, 
in  a  future  life,  and  all  that  ?  Some  fel- 
lows don't.    They  do  at  home.'* 

"Your  mother  does?'*  I  said.  **Tnmt 
to  her.*' 

"Yes,  she  believes,"  he  said,  with  a 
sigh.  He  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  and 
brought  out  a  small  New  Testament. 
"She  gave  me  this  at  school,"  he  said, 
"and  told  me  to  bring  it  abroad  with  me. 
That  is  her  mark  in  it." 

He  opened  it  and  turned  over  the 
leaves  ;  but  in  a  moment  laid  it  down  ud 
passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes. 

"  I  can*t  see,**  he  said,  '*  the  words  are 
all  dazzled.  Read  me  something,  mm^ 
you  .•*    There,  where  her  mark  is.'" 

He  pushed  the  book  to  me  across  the 
table.  I  took  it  up.  A  blue  ribbon  di- 
vided the  leaves;  the  book  opened  of 
itself.  I  read  as  directed,  where  a  vcne 
marked  in  pencil  first  caught  my  eye. 

"  '  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  nei- 
ther let  it  be  afraid ;  ye  have  heard  bow  I 
have  said  unto  you,  I  go  away  * " 

A  mist  passed  before  my  own  eves;  I 
closed  the  book.  '*  My  dear  lad,**  1  Hudi 
"I'm  neither  clerk  nor  parson;  moie^ 
the  pity,  if  it  would  be  any  help  to  yoa. 
But  if  you  follow  my  advice,  yt>u  will  tahe 
the  comfort  of  your  text  and  sleep  npon  It 
for  the  next  few  hours.  Youll  be  all  the 
better  man  to-morrow  morning  for  a  HwM 
rest." 

He  did  not  immediately  answer.  He 
had  taken  up  the  book  and  was  lettuf 
his  eyes  stray  over  the  pages.  1 
again. 
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"  Could  you  sleep,  do  you  think,  if  I 
left  you  ?  "  I  said. 

**  1  don't  know  —  I'll  try,"  he  said  rather 
vajjuely.  He  closed  the  book  and  rose  ;  I 
rose  also,  and  stood  irresolute.  I  hardly 
liked  to  leave  him  alone»  yet  his  chance  of 
rest,  I  thought,  might  be  greater  so  than 
if  I  remained.  He  understood  my  doubt 
apparently. 

**  I'm  all  right  now,'*  he  said,  "1  dare 
say  I  shall  sleep  as  you  say.  Thank  you 
for  coming  in  ;  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done  without  you.'' 

He  smiled  faintly  and  held  out  his  hand  ; 
there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  ;  his  hand  was 
cold  as  ice,  I  asked  him  a  few  questions, 
brief  as  I  could  make  them,  about  the 
morning's  arrangements.  The  meeting 
was  to  take  place,  I  found,  at  a  spot  I 
knew,  in  a  wood  just  without  the  town 
walls,  where  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey 
stood  on  a  grassy  lawn.  *'  I  shall  see  you 
in  the  morning,"  I  said,  and  with  the 
promise  wrung  liis  hand,  and  left  him. 

I  went  back  to  my  own  room,  and, 
dressed  as  I  was,  threw  myself  on  the  bed. 
Not  for  a  moment  did  I  intend  that  this 
iniquitous  duel  should  go  on.  At  earliest 
dawn  1  proposed  to  rouse  the  landlord,  to 
stir  up  the  city  guard,  if  needful;  nay,  to 
call  out  the  town  garrison  itself,  rather 
than  permit  an  act  of  criminal  and  unnec- 
essary folly.  All  this,  I  say,  I  intended. 
For  a  while  I  lay  wakeful  and  attentive;  I 
heard  a  chair  pushed  back  in  the  adjoining 
room,  and  footsteps  moving  uncertainly 
to  and  fro  ;  then  deep  silence.  The  young 
fellow,  I  concluded,  had  followed  my  ad- 
vice, and  betaken  himself  to  bed  for  an 
hour  or  two.  The  town  clocks  struck 
three ;  and  with  the  determination  to 
rouse  myself  at  half  past  four,  I  passed 
into  a  profound  sleep.  Alas,  I  was  young, 
I  was  tired  out.  At  iialf  past  five  I  fell 
into  uneasy  dreams.  1  dreamt  that  I  had 
risen,  that  I  had  dressed  in  haste,  that  I 
had  made  my  way  to  the  poor  lad  in  the 
adjoining  room.  He  was  seated  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 
*'  Surely  it  is  not  time  to  go  yet,"  he  said, 
and  began  to  cry  like  a  girl.  I  dreamed 
that  I  awoke,  and  turned  to  dream  again. 
This  time  it  was  the  boy  who  came  in  to 
me  as  I  was  dressing  hastily.  "It's  all 
over,"  lie  cried  joyously,  '•  not  a  soul  was 
hurt.  I  start  for  home  at  once."  "  Thank 
God,"  I  answered,  and  with  the  words  I 
woke  with  a  start,  woke  in  truth  this  lime, 
sitting  up  on  my  bed  bewildered  for  the 
moment.  It  was  broad  daylight.  I  looked 
at  my  watch  ;  it  wanted  but  twenty  min- 
utes to  six.     I    caught   up  my  hat,  and 


burst  into  the  adjoining  room.  It  was 
empty.  On  my  headlong  way  down  the 
stairs,  I  stumbled  over  ray  friend,  the  old 
waiter.  In  a  breath  I  told  him  what  had 
happened,  and  rushed  from  the  house. 

I  rushed  from  the  house,  across  the 
steep-arched  bridge,  through  the  town 
gate  and  out  into  the  wood  beyond.  Deep 
in  the  heart  of  the  wood  stood  the  ruin ;  I 
had  not  a  moment  to  lose.  The  rain  had 
ceased,  but  the  clouds  were  still  low  and 
threatening;  I  remember  still — I  hardly 
noted  at  the  time  —  the  damp  grey  morn- 
ing air,  thick  with  mist,  the  drenched 
weeds  and  grass,  the  trees  weighed  down 
with  moisture,  powerless  to  rally  in  the 
dense  atmosphere.  The  road,  a  grassy, 
cart-rutted  track,  lay  before  me,  winding 
among  the  trees.  It  lay  plain  before  me 
to  follow,  but  I  thougnt  it  would  never 
end;  it  seemed  interminably  long;  I 
thought  that  it  never  would  end.  I  came 
upon  the  scene  suddenly  at  last ;  a  cleared 
space,  some  walls  and  high-springing 
arches  on  slender  columns,  a  grassy  level 
in  front,  stretching  from  tree  to  tree  on 
either  hand.  I  had  visited  it  but  yester- 
day and  found  it  empty  of  human  life. 
To-day  a  scattered  group  of  men  occupied 
the  foreground.  I  saw  my  poor  lad ;  I 
saw  him  stand  as  he  had  been  placed,  and 
raise  his  pistol  with  a  shaking  hand.  I 
uttered  a  cry ;  he  turned  his  face  for  a 
second,  a  trembling  smile  on  his  white 
lips.  "  I  am  here,  you  see ;  it's  all  right," 
he  seemed  to  say.  The  next  moment 
there  was  a  report.  The  pistol  dropped 
from  his  hand ;  he  turned  and  fell  face 
downwards,  dead. 

The  smile  was  still  on  his  lips.  Poor 
boy,  poor  lad  !  E.  F.  P. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
AMONG    THE    ISLANDS    OF    THE    SOUTH 
PACIFIC:    TONGA  AND  SAMOA. 

In  a  paper  in  the  April  number  of  this 
magazine*  I  dealt  chiefly  with  the  Fiji 
Islands.  There  are  two  neighboring 
groups,  —  as  neighborhood  is  counted  in 
these  sociable  regions  —  the  Tongan  or 
Friendly,  and  the  Samoan  or  Navigators' 
Islands,  which  lie  respectively,  as  regards 
Fiji,  some  three  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
to  the  south-east,  and  six  hundred  to  the 
north-east.  They  are  unconnected,  inde- 
pendent groups,  with  languages  about  as 
dissimilar  as  French  and  Italian,  and  the 

*  LiviNO  Acs,  No.  aagok  p.  405. 
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chief  islands  (with  the  seat  of  government) 
in  each  are  about  six  hundred  miles  apart. 
It  was  interesting,  then,  in  this  connection, 
to  notice  that  the  fine  indifference  to  geo- 
graphical detail,  which  in  the  last  genera- 
tion distinguished  our  Foreign  Office,  still 
in  these  latter  days  clings  about  the  Board 
of  Trade.  I  hope  I  shall  not  greatly  offend 
official  proprieties  when  I  mention  that 
while  I  was  in  Samoa,  the  circulars  from 
that  department  used  to  arrive  addressed 
to  "  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  consul,  Sa- 
moa, Friendly  Islands"!  I  am  sure  no 
Ton^an  department  of  state  would  think 
of  addressing  a  despatch  to,  tf..^.,  "  Corsica, 
British  Islands,^'  which  would  be  a  mis- 
take of  about  the  same  geographical  enor- 
mity. In  some  respects,  however,  the 
neighborhood  of  these  three  groups  has  a 
certain  reality.  They  are  much  nearer  to 
each  other  than  to  any  other  group,  and 
there  has  always  been  considerable  inter- 
course between  them.  The  Tongans,  a 
wonderfully  energetic  little  people,  occu- 
pied Samoa,  probably  some  centuries  ago ; 
the  remains  of  their  roads  and  fortifica- 
tions still  exist  there;  and  their  king,  in 
Captain  Cook's  time,  considered  Samoa  to 
be  within  his  dominions.  In  our  own 
time  the  intercourse  between  Fiji  and 
Tonga  has  been  constant.  The  geograph- 
ical propinquity  of  the  three  groups,  as 
well  as  their  recent  history,  makes  it  a 
matter  of  regret  that,  when  we  annexed 
Fiji,  we  did  not  take  the  others  also. 
England  has  always  been  singularly  pop- 
ular in  both  ;  and  in  fact  the  sovereignty 
of  each  has  at  different  times  been  sol- 
emnly pressed  on  us.  No  serious  objec- 
tion would,  a  few  years  ago,  have  been 
raised  by  any  other  power,  and  the  addi- 
tional administrative  cost  would  have  been 
very  small.  The  practical  nearness  of 
Tonga  to  Fiji  is  shown  by  the  ease  and 
security  with  which  the  natives  make  the 
voyage  in  their  slight  canoes.  The  im- 
pression which  the  little  Tongan  nation  of 
some  twenty-two  thousand  souls  has  made 
on  the  Fijians,  who  were,  till  lately,  six  or 
seven  times  as  numerous,  is  remarkable. 
It  is  due  not  merely  to  their  greater  prow- 
ess in  war,  but  rather  to  their  higher  in- 
telligence and  general  vigor.  Under  their 
chief  iMaalu,  a  man  of  extraordinary  in- 
telligence, the  Tongans  would  certainly, 
but  for  our  interference,  have  twenty 
years  ago  conquered  the  whole  of  Fiji. 
The  matter  was  compromised  by  allowing 
them  to  occupy  the  eastern  or  windward 
islands;  and  at  Loma-Loma,  the  last 
Fijian  port  at  which  one  touches  on  the 
way  to   Tonga,  one  is  already  struck  by 


the  different  cast  of  features,  and  the 
greater  neatness  of  the  villages.  The  peo- 
ple are  constantly  passing  to  Tonga  and 
back,  and  several  came  on  board  our  little 
steamer  as  passengers.  I  bad  noticed 
two  pretty,  refined-looking  girls  taking  a 
tearful  farewell  of  some  friends  who.were 
going  with  us,  and  after  we  bad  started  I 
was  surprised  to  see  the  girls  still  stand- 
ing on  deck.  At  last,  bowever,  tbcj 
quietly  stepped  to  the  side,  sprang  over- 
board, and  with  that  curious  indimrence 
to  sharks  which  one  notices  everywhere, 
struck  out  gracefully  for  the  shore,  turn- 
ing round  frequently  and  waving  their 
adieux. 

There  were  some  smart  fellows  among 
the  crew,  Tongans,  putting  on  a  certain 
amount  of  **  side,"  and  working  as  if  all 
the  world  was  lookin^^  on,  still  capital  sail- 
ors, only  equalled  oy  some  Rotamah 
*'boys,"  natives  of  a  small  island  to  the 
nortn  of  Fiji,  who  have  long  been  great 
favorites  on  board  English  ships  for  their 
sailor-like  qualities.  They  had  fine,  hand- 
some, open  faces,  not  darker  than  Span- 
iards; but  this  is  explicable  by  the  fact 
that  Kotumah,  with  its  few  huncfred  native 
families,  has  for  generations  been  a  reih 
dezvous  of  English  or  American  whakn. 
I  doubt  whether  those  who  study  these 
races  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
modification  of  type  which  must  have 
taken  place  in  this  way  in  many  of  the 
groups.  I  feel  certain,  for  instance,  that 
this  has  been  the  case  in  Tonga,  thourii 
it  is  ignored  by  Tonsans  of  good  faunqf, 
among  whom,  nevertheless,  isolated  Eunh 
peans  have  lived  for  the  last  bandied 
years. 

Our  sailors  had  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing what  they  were    made    of,  for  the 
steamer  was  a  very  humble  little  CFaft«and 
the    raw,   boisterous    weather,    intricate 
steering  amid  a  network  of  reefs,  and  a 
very  imperfect  chart,  ^ve  a  haphaaid 
character  to  the  navigation.    Acoordia|^y, 
my  first  view  of  Tonga-Cibu,  the 
island  of  Tonga  (or  rather  of  its 
palms,  which  are  higher  than  the  ii 
itself),  was  a  welcome  if  not  imposi^f 
sight.    On  approaching  the  capital,  HMh 
the  king\s  church  and  palace— the  latter 
a   two-storied   edifice — though    only  of 
white-painted  wood,  looked  at  a  dislanoe^ 
to  eyes  accustom  .'d  for  some  time  oidy  Id 
i  South  Sea  architecture,  very  grand  indeed 
:  Nukualofa,  though  a  fortined  post  in  old 
'  times,  has  onlv  of  late  years  been  adopttd 
i  as  the  capital,  from  its  (relative)  aavn* 
I  tages  as  a  harbor. 
!     On  arriving  from  Fiji  at  either  Toqgi  er 
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Samoa,  you  are  struck  at  once  by  remark- 
able differences,  and  by  equally  curious 
and  deep-seated  resemblances.  I  do  not 
refer  to  external  nature,  but  to  everything 
connected  with  the  people.  They  are 
most  alike  in  their  manners  and  customs 
and  mode  of  life  ;  less  so  in  their  (ancient) 
beliefs  and  in  their  personal  appearance; 
and  least  of  all,  perhaps,  in  their  language, 
though  here,  too,  there  are  deep  under- 
lying resemblances.  We  are  now  no 
longer  among  the  dark  negroid  Melane- 
sians,  but  among  that  fair  Polynesian  race 
which  has  so  wonderful  a  range  over  the 
whole  Pacific,  starting  from  this  point,  and 
extending  eastwards  as  far  as  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  on  the  north  of  the  equator, 
and  to  the  Marquesas  and  Easter  Island 
on  the  south  of  it.  Among  these  people 
you  have,  along  with  all  the  amiability  and 
politeness  of  the  Fijians,  the  superadded 
charm  of  an  indescribable  refinement,  and 
of  feeling  that  you  are  among  a  people 
with  much  greater  intellectual  possibili- 
ties. On  the  whole,  they  are  decidedly 
fairer,  varying  from  a  dark  to  a  light 
bronze,  and  the  Samoan  bronze  has,  so  to 
speak,  an  extra  dash  of  copper  in  it.  The 
Tongan  women,  though  not  beautiful  ac- 
cording to  our  standard,  have  singularly 
pleasant,  sonsy  faces,  always  ready  to  dim- 
ple into  smiles.  Among  the  Samoansyou 
sometimes  find  real  beauty,  and  figures  of 
perfect  symmetry  and  grace.  The  cheek- 
bones are  no  doubt  a  trifle  prominent,  and 
the  nostrils  wider  than  our  own  ;  but  it  is 
wonderful  how  soon  the  eye  gets  accus- 
tomed lo  such  deviations  from  our  stand- 
ard when  you  have  nothing  to  measure 
them  by.  When  I  returned  to  civilization 
I  thought  our  **  leptorhine "  noses  had 
quite  a  pinched  look!  I  noticed  in  Sa- 
moa, too  —  and  this  is  surely  a  proof  of 
the  refinement  of  the  race — that  the  old 
women,  instead  of  becoming,  as  in  so 
many  countries,  repulsive  hags,  often  re- 
tained in  face  and  figure  much  of  the  ele- 
gance of  youth.  In  contrasting  this  race, 
however,  with  the  Fijian,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  latter  are  not  typical  Melane- 
sians,  for  they  have  in  modern  and 
probably  in  prehistoric  times  been  much 
leavened  by  a  Polynesian  admixture.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  can  be  liule  doubt 
that  there  is  a  dark  strain  in  the  Polyne- 
sians ;  possibly  they  found  a  dark  race  in 
possession  when  they  first  arrived  in  the 
Pacific,  and  absorbed  them  ;  or  possibly 
a  Negrito  element,  in  the  archipelago,  was 
an  original  component  element  of  the 
Polynesian  race. 
All  this  c^rm  of  appearance  and  man- 


ner, combined  with  the  greater  mental 
capacity,  naturally  inspires  you  with  an 
even  greater  interest  than  you  felt  for  the 
simpler  Fijians.  You  marvel  at  the  total 
absence  among  such  a  people  of  the  art  of 
writing.  Have  they  lost  it  ?  There  is  not 
a  trace  of  it  left,  and  the  old  explanation, 
that  it  was  lost  owin?  to  the  absence  of 
the  necessary  materials,  strikes  me  as  sin- 
gularly insufficient,  for  the  stuff  which 
they  manufacture  for  wearing  purposes 
from  the  bast  of  the  paper  mulberry  is 
practicallv  a  paper,  and  they  draw  patterns 
on  it  witn  a  dark  dye.  Their  taste  for 
intellectual  pursuits  when  cultivated  is 
remarkable.  A  missionary  whom  I  met 
in  Samoa  had  translated  some  of  oar  Sci- 
ence Primers,  and  found  his  people 
greatly  interested  by  them.  In  Tonga, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  I  saw 
was  the  Wesleyan  College,  founded  by 
Mr.  Moulton,  an  enthusiast  in  teaching, 
and  a  man  of  exceptional  culture.  He  has 
compiled  for  his  people  several  biogra- 
phies of  great  men,  a  universal  history, 
text-books  of  geography,  mathematics,  and 
natural  history,  besides  adaptations  and 
translations  of  hymns,  and  one  of  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  which  he  declares  they  not 
only  appreciate  but  quote.  The  bent  of 
their  minds,  however,  is  shown  by  a  great 
aptitude  for  mental  arithmetic,  and  a  cor- 
responding slowness  at  solving  a  problem. 
Thev  also  seem  bad  linguists. 

The  Tongan  music,  like  the  Samoan,  is 
an  advance  on  the  Fijian,  and  I  was  espe- 
cially struck  by  the  singing  at  the  college 
on  Sundays.  Some  popular  airs,  no  doubt, 
were  pressed  into  sacred  service,  but  I 
have  heard  many  a  choir  at  home  less 
efficient  and  less  harmonious ;  and  this 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  re- 
flect how  different  their  music  is  from 
ours,  and  how  much  they  have  first  to 
unlearn  and  then  to  acquire.  I  did  not 
presume  to  put  the  collegians  through 
their  facings  —  first,  because,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  language,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  deceive  me  if  there  had  been  any 
sucli  desire ;  most  of  the  students,  besides, 
were  respectable  married  men  and  heads 
of  families;  and  furthermore,  among 
them,  and  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
work,  stood,  like  Aspasia  in  the  school  of 
Athens  (though  she  would  be  shocked  by 
the  comparison,  for  she  was  a  most  exem- 
plary young  lady),  a  chief's  daughter,  who, 
having  come  out  at  the  head  of  all  the  ex- 
aminations, had  deigned  to  take  in  my 
washing.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, of  the  intelligence  and  keen  interest 
in  their  work  shown   by  all   concerned. 
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This  bringing  of  the  sexes  freely  together 
in  their  common  studies — Polynesian 
morality  being  what  it  is  —  was  a  bold 
and  original  step  on  Mr.  Moulton's  part ; 
but  it  succeeded  admirably,  for  the  young 
ladies  were  carefully  superintended  by 
Mrs.  Moulton,  and  instructed  by  her  be- 
sides in  various  womanly  acquirements, 
and  they  were  accordingly  much  sought 
after,  not  more  for  their  accomplishments 
than  for  their  virtues,  by  all  the  youth  of 
Tonga.  No  other  institution  in  these 
islands  has  done  such  practical  service  to 
the  cause  of  morality,  and  it  is  sad  to  have 
to  speak  of  it  in  the  past  tense  ;  but  even 
when  1  was  there  it  was  suffering  under 
the  tyrannical  opposition  of  Mr.  Baker, 
the  cx-Wcsleyan  minister  who  has  so  long 
been  dictator  of  the  little  State,  and  he 
has  since  had  it  violently  broken  up.  To 
his  proceedings,  however,  I  shall  return 
later. 

There  is  another  interesting  side  to  the 
college  training.  Adjoining  the  long  rows 
of  simple  collegiate  cells  or  studies,  and 
enclosed  by  a  high  orange  fence,  was  the 
cricket-ground.  1  had  not  known  of  its 
existence,  and  the  last  thing  perhaps  I  ex- 
pected, when  peering  through  the  hedge, 
was  to  see  a  couple  of  these  gentle  natives 
standing  up,  bare  legged  —  no  thought  of 
pads  or  gloves  here  —  to  the  swiftest  oowl- 
ing,  while  the  fielding  was  splendid;  a 
ball  stopped  or  a  catch  which  would  excite 
the  applause  of  Lord's,  passes  here  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Cricket,  by  the  way, 
has  for  some  time  been  the  rage  in  Samoa 
also.  At  Apia,  the  capital,  1  saw  a  match 
between  the  yacht  Marchesa  and  a  scratch 
Samoan  eleven,  in  which  the  yachtsmen 
were  nowhere.  The  game  when  first  in- 
troduced took  the  Samoans  by  storm,  and 
has  rather  run  wikl,  for  they  sometimes 
play  fifty  or  a  hundred  a  side,  the  match 
lasting  a  week  or  two.  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  business,  and  the  missionaries 
set  their  faces  against  it,  unreasonably,  I 
think,  as  it  is  surely  a  case  for  regulation 
rather  than  for  suppression ;  but  the  easy- 
going Samoan  cares  less  for  ecclesiastical 
thunder  than  his  cousin  of  Tonga.  The 
Fijians,  by  the  way,  have  also  acquired 
cricket,  and  football  too,  which  they  play 
capitally  with  bare  feet.  What  would  they 
think  ot  Rugby  "  hacking  "  ! 

Well,  it  wouLl  hardly  have  occurred  to 
us  to  introduce  cricket  if  there  had  been 
no  turf  to  j)Liy  on,  and  yet  the  natives 
speak  of  the  introduction  (accidental)  of 
our  grasses  as  a  grievance.  One  hardly 
understands  the  objection,  for  the  grass 
sward  surrounding  a  Tongan  village  gives 


it,  for  Enj3:lish  eyes,  its  greatest  charm; 
but  their  ideal  of  tidy  surrouodings  is  the 
bare  ground,  with  every  ereeo  blade 
grubbed  up.  One  sees  a  well-kept  Samoan 
town  thus  treated,  and  no  doubt,  amid  the 
tropical  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  it  gives 
a  soij^ni  look,  and  the  frequent  showers 
prevent  annoyance  from  dust ;  but  it  is  not 
our  idea  of  sweet  Auburn.  Other  plants 
besides  the  grasses  have  been  accidentally 
introduced  by  ships,  and  are  a  very  serious 
nuisance,  spreading  everywhere,  and  tak- 
ing forcible  possession  of  otherwise  use- 
ful land.  The  worst,  perhaps,  are  one  or 
two  malvaceous  plants  {Sida  sp  \  growinc 
some  two  to  four  feet  high,  and  so  thick 
that  you  can  sometimes  hardly  get  through 
them.  The  Canna  Indica^  too,  very  coih 
spicuous  with  its  bright  red  flowers,  and 
covering  acres  of  ground,  only  appeared 
in  Tonga  a  few  years  ago;  and  I  was 
struck,  when  visiting  one  of  the  greatest 
and  strani^est  relics  of  antiquity,  the 
famous  trill th,  to  see  growing  in  its  inter- 
stices two  common  British  plants,  the  li^ 
tie  yellow  oxalis,  which  is  very  common 
here,  and  the  sow-thistle  (Somckms\  A 
monument  such  as  this  trilitb,  however 
obscure  its  origin  and  purpose,  adds 
greatly  to  the  interest  with  which  one  re- 
gards this  little  country,  showing  that  it 
has  a  history,  if  one  could  only  read  it, 
and  a  past.  It  stands  quite  by  itself,  it 
an  opening  off  one  of  the  charming  green 
roads  which  are  such  a  pleasant  feature  of 
the  island,  and  consists  of  three  huge 
blocks  of  coralline  rock,  the  nprighti 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high,  sixdee& 
and  three  wide,  the  transverseblock  neat^ 
mortised  into  thera,  with  a  hollow  at  ihe 
top,  said  to  have  been  used  for  drinkiu 
kava.  As  a  gateway,  it  apparently  leaS 
nowhere.  The  most  plausible  suggestion 
as  to  its  origin  is  that  it  was  9Lfaicmgia~^ 
/.^.,  a  work  executed  by  way  of  tribute,  or 
as  a  sign  of  submission  by  a  conqoered 
enemy.  Local  tradition  says  that  the 
blocks  came  from  Wall  is  Island,  aonc 
five  hundred  and  fiftjr  miles  to  the  north: 
and  my  lamented  friend,  the  late  oonnl 
H.  F.  Symonds,  assured  me  not  only  that 
there  was  no  rock  in  Tonga  exacdv  nnri- 
lar,  but  that  he  had  been  shown,  at 'WaOis 
Island,  the  place  where  the  blocks  woe 
said  to  have  been  quarried — which  M 
some  extent  corroborates  the  above  tb» 
ory.  I  sorrowfully  testify  to  the  merits  of 
this  promising  young  officer *•  but  indeed 
he  had  already  done  good  and  tisefnl  woik 
—  who  died  afterwards  of  illness  oo*' 
tracted  at  Samoa.  A  son  of  the  dbt» 
uished  geologist,  the   Rev.  W.  S,  ^ 
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monds,  he  was  a  keen  observer  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  well  versed  in  native  cus- 
toms and  tradition.  His  warm  and  intel- 
ligent sympathy  with  the  natives,  while 
quite  alive  to  their  faults,  had  made  him 

freatly  beloved  and  trusted  by  them,  and 
e  was  equally    popular  ancl    respected 
among  his  own  fellow-countrymen. 

Another  strange  erection  I  saw,  of 
which  no  explanation  is  forthcoming.  It 
is  a  simple  pile  of  stones,  some  thirty 
yards  long,  the  ground-plan  lozenge- 
shaped  —  i,e.,  wider  in  the  centre  than  at 
the  ends.  It  slopes  up  from  each  extrem- 
ity towards  the  centre,  where  it  is  some 
twelve  feet  broad  and  twenty-five  feet  high. 
It  must  formerly  have  stood  by  the  water- 
side, for  close  by  is  a  curious-looking  tract 
of  dry  coral,  witn  a  burnt  calcined  appear- 
ance, which  the  tide  seldom  now  covers ; 
the  land,  in  fact,  has  evidently  risen  re- 
cently, for  scattered  over  it  are  a  number 
of  unfortunate  mangrove-trees  stranded, 
and  throwing  out  their  parched  branch- 
roots  in  all  directions  in  the  vain  search 
for  water. 

Tht  feiiokas,  or  burial-places  of  the  old 
chiefs,  also  show  an  amount  of  mechanical 
skill  and  energy  of  which  the  present  peo- 
ple are  hardly  capable.  They  are  oblong 
mounds,  each  enclosed  usually  by  three 
tiers  of  huge  stones,  rising  in  steps  one 
above  the  other.  One  of  the  blocks  I  found 
to  measure  about  2i'X6'X3'.  These  fei- 
tokas  were  still  kept  in  order,  and  some 
of  them  used,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  but  they  are  now  buried  in  forests 
so  dense  that  a  complete  view  of  their 
proportions  cannot  be  had;  but  each 
mound  was  several  times  the  length  of  the 
block  I  measured.  On  one  I  noticed  that 
only  the  upper  tier  of  stones  was  present, 
showing  probably  that  these  had  been  in 
all  cases  dragged  into  position  first,  on 
the  same  principle  on  which  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse  professes  to  explain 
the  construction  of  the  Pyramids.  On 
some  of  the  tombs  great  forest  trees  are 
growing,  and  the  stone-work  is  covered 
with  a  network  of  roots  and  creepers. 
There  are  also  some  tombs  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  containing  perhaps  the 
bodies  of  children,  or  more  probably  of 
the  wives,  who,  until  two  or  three  genera- 
tions ago,  were  always  strangled  at  the 
funeral  of  the  Tui  Tonga. 

The  ordinary  Tongan  burial-ground, 
though  the  graves  are  well  cared  for,  has 
a  dreary  look,  for  not  a  blade  of  vegetation 
is  admitted ;  each  grave  is  strewn  with 
white  coral  sand,  with  a  border  of  shells 
or   dark    stones,  and    generally  a   little 


wooden  cross  or  two.  It  is  usually  fenced 
in  with  slabs  of  stone,  and  sometimes 
there  is  a  border  of  a  small  red  alternan- 
thera;  certain  trees,  too,  are  planted, 
especially  the  nokonoko  or  casuarina,  on 
account  of  the  weird  soughing  sound 
which  the  lightest  air  makes  in  its 
branches.  The  favorite  and  fashionable 
decoration,  however,  I  have  not  yet  men- 
tioned. I  remember  being  a  little  sur- 
prised when  an  American  gentleman 
showed  me,  with  justifiable  satisfaction, 
the  beautiful  marble  tomb  which  he  had 
procured  from  Sydney,  and  erected  over 
his  native  wife.  It  was  kept  in  perfect 
order,  and  planted  with  the  choicest  flow- 
ers; while  surrounding  the  whole,  in  lav- 
ish profusion,  but  tastefully  arranged, 
were  rowsof  inverted  beer-bottles.  I  con- 
fess that,  as  with  the  biscuit-tin  which 
adorned  King  Thakombau^s  grave,  I  failed 
quite  to  penetrate  the  symbol.  And  yet 
—  a  beer-bottle,  inverted  and  empty  !  He 
who  runs  may,  no  doubt,  read  it  for  him- 
self. 

The  towns  in  Tonga  are  much  larger 
than  in  Fiji,  and  though  the  houses  are 
much  smaller  (showing,  it  is  said,  the  pov- 
erty to  which  the  people  are  reduced 
under  the  present  ri^ime\  there  is  greater 
elegance  and  refinement  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  same  materials.  Here  the 
pigs  are  not  allowed  the  disgusting  free- 
dom they  enjoy  in  Fiji.  You  generally 
find  pigsties,  often  overgrown  and  shadecl 
with  the  double  white-fiowered  datura,  a 
mass  of  blossom.  I  do  not,  bien  entendu^ 
assert  that  this  is  planted  to  hide  the  pigs. 
Usually,  too,  you  find  enclosed  gardens, 
fenced  with  bamboos  or  with  the  croton- 
oil  plant,  and  always  beautiful  trees,  mostly 
with  showy  blossoms,  as  the  barringtonias 
and  fagrxas,  inocarpus.  and  terminalias, 
besides  coco-palms  and  oranges,  and  gen- 
erally some  fine  spreading  banyans. 
Under  one  of  these,  still  standing  near  the 
Mua,  the  ancient  capital,  Captain  Cook 
received  his  "  Friendly  "  islanders,  who  all 
the  time  were  plotting  his  destruction, 
though  luckily  they  could  not  agree  upon 
their  plan.  But  the  temptation  of  loot  so 
priceless  as  that  offered  by  a  great  Euro- 
pean ship  must  have  been  nearly  irresisti- 
ble. Our  Cornish  wreckers  of  the  same 
date  were  as  savage,  and  more  inexcus- 
able. 

The  churches  are  externally  mere  white- 
washed barns,  but  I  have  been  greatly 
struck  by  their  interiors.  The  internal 
structure  of  supporting  posts  and  rafters 
is  somewhat  different  from  the  Fijian,  and 
perhaps  more  elegant  and  ingenious.  The 
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Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  Mua  I 
especially  remember^  with  its  double  row 
of  lofty  pillars,  the  trunks  of  vesi  trees 
{Afseiia  bijuga\  formino:  a  long  dark  aisle  ; 
the  symmetrical  scaffolding,  blending  in 
the  evening  light  with  the  beautiful  lattice- 
work of  the  roof,  seemed  to  melt  into  a 
delicate  tracery,  while  the  darkness  threw 
into  befitting  gloom  the  usual  cheap  col- 
ored prints  and  gaudy  images, — kthe  only 
prominent  ornament  being  great  clusters 
of  the  large  white  cowry-shell  suspended 
from  the  rafters.  The  whole  effect  was 
striking  and  impressive,  infinitely  more  so 
than  their  new  cathedral,  which  is  of  stone, 

Eicked  out  in  light  colors  (!),  the  only  stone 
uilding  in  these  islands,  and  a  doubtful 
experiment  in  a  region  of  earthquakes. 
I  ts  consecration  was  a  grand  affair.  What- 
ever else  the  Church  of  Rome  can  do,  elle 
sait  se  fiiire  valoir.  National  dances  and 
processions  had  been  rehearsed  for  weeks, 
and  there  were  some  line  specimens  of 
national  costume,  enhanced  by  the  hid- 
eous contrast  of  an  occasional  chief  —  or 
worse,  his  wife  —  in  the  full  glory  of  Eu- 
ropean dress.  Then  all  the  Roman  Cath 
olics  from  all  the  islands  were  not  merely 
invited,  but  allowed  to  bring  their  friends, 
and  the  militia  came  and  burned  much 

f)owder  in  salutes,  so  that,  in  short,  it 
ooked  as  if  all  Tonga  was  there.  Cer- 
tainly one  would  have  expected  both  the 
practical  teaching  and  the  pomp  and  ritual 
of  this  creed  to  be  irresistible  for  natives 
like  these,  and  their  fidelity  to  their  first 
converters  is  remarkable.  The  French 
priests,  too,  are,  as  a  class,  the  most  culti- 
vated men  you  meet  in  these  parts,  and 
gentlemen  besides ;  at  least  1  never  met 
an  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  Mua  had  the  additional  interest  of 
showing  the  remains  of  an  old  Tongan 
fortification.  This  might  be  either  rectan- 
gular or  round,  with  a  double  ditch  (some 
twelve  feet  deep  and  wide)  and  mound, 
and  a  latticed  enclosure,  loopholed  and 
arrow-proof,  on  the  top.  On  the  green- 
sward lay  neglected  two  very  curious  rel- 
ics, 9-pounder  carronades,  with  the  crown 
and  date  1813,  possibly  taken  in  fair  fight 
from  the  Iiritisher;  for  not  far  from  here, 
at  Hca,  I  passed  the  remains  of  the  stock- 
ade rashly  attacked  in  1840  by  Captain 
Croker,  R.X.,  of  the  Favorite,  who,  having 
been  induced  to  take  the  side  of  King 
Geori^e  in  a  religious  contest,  was  killed 
in  the  assault,  and  iiis  troops  repulsed. 
He  was  buried,  I  think,  at  sea;  but  the 
clever  monarch  erected  a  tombstone  to  his 
memory  —  the  motive  being,  let  us  say, 
one-third  gratitude  and  two-thirds  pride  m 


his  countrymen's  victory  over  the  Britiih. 
This  remarkable  man  is  still  alive,  though 
considerably  older  than  the  ceotury,  and 
now  quite  under  Mr.  Baker's  influence. 
He  has  at  first  sieht  a  strange ^lur  mirdi 
the  old  German  Kaiser,  of  which  he  is,  of 
course,  very  proud,  though  on  the  oat- 
break  of  the  Franco-German  war  he  isaoed 
a  proclamation  of  strict  neutrality. 

These  pleasant  Tongans  have  a  good 
deal  of  vanity  in  their  composition.  They 
will  engage  as  servants,  but  on  the  tuit 
understanding  that  there  is  nothing  menial 
in  the  idea,  or  in  your  treatment  of  them. 
Thus  they  prefer  not  to  have  their  wages 
paid  regularly,  but  rather  to  come  and  ask 
you  at  mtervals  to  oblige  them  with  a  few 
shillings,  as  they  have  some  purchases  ts 
make.  Not  that  even  the  upper  class 
consider  any  manual  work  beneath  theoL 
At  the  college  all  take  their  turn  at  baid 
domestic  work  at  the  mission-hoase,  and 
I  was  waited  on  at  tea  by  what  in  Tongas 
is  called  a  granddaughter  —  1./.,  a  grand- 
niece  —  of  the  king,  her  sister  being  narw 
at  a  friend's  house.  In  fact  people  like 
having  these  aristocrats  as  servants,  for 
they  keep  all  the  other  servants  in  order. 
M v  house  in  Samoa  was  kept  by  an  old 
lacty,  absolutely  honest  and  devoted.  She 
did  everything  needful,  and  her  hasband, 
a  high  chief  and  learned  judge,  took  his 
turn  at  scrubbing  the  floors  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Tonga-tibu  is  delightful  for  riding  and 
walking,  the  ^reen  roads  traversing  the 
forest  in  all  directions,  and  this  is  never 
quite  impenetrable,  much  of  it  indeed 
having  at  one  time  or  other  been  nndcr 
cultivation.  The  monotony  of  color,  a 
common  reproach  to  tropical  forests,  eCF 
tainly  does  not  exist  here.  Besides  the 
variety  of  foliage  and  of  blossom,  cfai^ 
white,  on  the  trees  themselves,  you  haio 
masses  of  varied  colors;  crotons  and 
cole  us,  a  profusion  of  convolvulus,  of  cH- 
torias  and  other  peas,  and  beans  vilh 
stout  wooden  stems,  —  Jack  and  bis 
stalk  is  no  idle  fable,  —  with  many 


creepers.  Not  the  least  beaatiful  aoM^ 
the  trees  are  the  varieties  of  citmi.  1 
know  of  no  more  delicious  orange  IhH 
the  great  green  orange  of  Tooga,  Hd 
there  is,  besides  the  mandarin,  shaddoA 
and  other  familiar  varieties,  one  kaOM 
here  as  the  orange  [mM\  simply.  All  iht 
other  tnolis  have  <|ualifyiag  names  iapir 
ing  a  foreign  origin,  and  the  orai^  b  nk 
usually  considered  indigenous  to  thai 
islands  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  thii 
this  tnoli  was  imported,  for,  though  a  '^ 
tree,  it  is  valueless  as  a  fruit,  bei^ 
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all  "white"  inside,  with  a  very  small  nu- 
cleus of  pulp.  And  it  could  liardly  have 
degenerated  here.  The  natives  use  it  for 
cleaning  their  hair. 

It  appears  strange,  with  so  much  luxu- 
riant verdure  everywhere,  never  to  see  a 
running  stream,  or  in  fact,  except  in  some' 
swampy  spot  after  heavy  rain,  any  fresh 
water  at  all.  There  are  wells,  and  no 
doubt  underground  catchment  basins, 
where  a  stratum  of  altered  coral  or  clay 
may  retain  the  water,  but  it  never  rises  in 
springs.  I  remember  a  couple  of  horses 
coming  to  Samoa  from  Tonga,  one  of 
which,  though  otherwise  perfectly  docile, 
could  not  for  a  long  time  be  induced  to 
cross  a  bridge  or  a  running  stream;  the 
other,  a  more  (or,  query,  less)  rational  be- 
ing, made  no  difficulty,  out  left  the  respon- 
sibility to  his  rider.  There  is  also  water, 
usually  brackish,  in  some  of  the  caves, 
with  which  the  island,  an  atoll  by  origin, 
seems  honeycombed.  One  of  these,  said 
to  extend  across  the  island,  has  some  very 
fine  stalactites ;  another  I  saw  was  much 
blocked  up  by  huge  masses  of  rock,  evi- 
dently detached  from  the  roof  by  recent 
earthquakes. 

In  the  very  pretty  village  of  Hihifo  I 
came  on  a  curious  sight.  Some  time  be- 
fore reaching  the  spot  the  air  was  full  of 
strange  shrill  sounds,  which  proceeded 
from  an  ancient  clump  of  trees.  From 
the  branches  of  these  depended  in  thou- 
sands what  seemed  like  great  oblong  nuts 
or  fruits;  but  one  of  these  from  time  to 
time  unrolled  itself,  took  wing,  and  after 
a  short  cruise  came  back  and  hung  itself 
up  again.  It  is  a  huge  colony  of  flying- 
foxes,  wiiich,  being  strictly  idbu^  are  not 
molested  ;  and  they  never  leave  the  place 
except  on  the  death  of  the  chief,  when 
they  disappear,  and  having  accompanied 
his  spirit  to  Bulotu,  the  Polynesian  Hades, 
return  to  Hihifo.  I  was  informed  that 
they  positively  thus  disappeared  at  the 
death  of  the  two  last  holders  of  the  title, 
and  were  absent  on  each  occasion  about  a 
fortnight.  The  time  is  interesting,  as  en- 
abling one  to  calculate  approximately  the 
distance  of  those  regions.  These  so-called 
•*fiying-foxcs "  are  really  gigantic  fruit- 
eating  bats  {Pteropida)  with  foxy-looking 
faces.  It  is  pretty  to  see  a  female  hang- 
ing by  the  claw  of  one  wing  to  a  branch, 
half  asleep,  with  a  young  one  suckling  at 
her  breast,  supported  by  the  other  mater- 
nal wing,  wrapped  round  her  like  any  an- 
gel's. But  the  Torigans  are  only  separated 
by  a  short  space  of  time  from  sterner 
superstitions  than  that  of  Hihifo.  An  old 
lady  of  high  rank  called  one  day,  and  no- 
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ticing  that  she  had  lost  a  finger,  I  asked 
the  cause.  She  answered  simply  that 
when  she  was  young  an  uncle  was  very  ill, 
and  she  was  called,  and  her  finger  chopped 
off  with  a  chisel  and  buried  in  the  family 
tomb  as  an  offering  to  the  ancestors. 
There  was  no  idea,  she  said,  of  sacrifice 
in  the  matter;  but  in  fact  it  was  common, 
though  done  with  great  reluctance,  to  sac- 
rifice not  merely  a  finger,  but  the  whole 
child,  to  save  an  important  life,  or  turn 
away  'the  anger  of  a  powerful  spirit. 

Among  the  curious  things  I  heard  of 
but  did  not  see,  vet  from  the  character  of 
my  informants  I  have  no  doubt  about,  is 
the  art  which  the  natives  possess  of  in 
some  way  attracting,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
charming,  the  shark.  The  process  con- 
sists of  singing  and  gesticulations;  the 
shark  comes  up,  and  allows  the  noose  to 
be  slipped  over  his  head.  If  they  are  not 
ready  for  him,  they  motion  him  away.  A 
quaint  addition  to  my  story  is,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  success  (so  the 
people  assert  and  believe),  that  every 
member  of  the  fishing  party  be,  for  the 
time,  at  charity  with  all  men.  Sitting  at 
a  kava  ring  of  an  evening,  I  have  heard 
and  seen  the  shark-song  chanted  by  a 
party  of  laughing  girls.  It  was  musical 
and  pretty  enough  ;  and  I  could  quite  un- 
derstand that  the  play  which  they  made 
simultaneously  with  waving  arms  and 
speaking  eyes,  and  which  was  not  intended 
to  be  without  effect  on  the  company  pres- 
ent, would  be  quite  irresistible  to  a  shark. 

Another  kind  of  fishing,  however,  the 
leading  facts  of  which  are  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend,  I  witnessed  myself 
ill  Samoa.  The  marvel  in  this  case  is, 
that  the  quarry  [oakes  its  appearance  al- 
ways on  a  stated  clay  every  year,  —  to  wit, 
the  last  day  of  the  thi*-d  quarter  of  the 
moon  towards  the  end  of  October.  This 
is  consequently  known  and  reckoned  on 
beforehand,  and  at  the  few  places  where  it 
appears,  it  is  the  great  sporting  event  of 
the  year.  I  had  accordingly  made  my  ar- 
rangements, and  embarking  before  day- 
light, pulled  out  towards  the  reef  which 
fringed  the  shore,  about  a  mile  distant. 
The  gradual  break  of  day  was  very  beauti- 
ful, disclosing,  as  one  looked  back,  the 
grand  outlines  and  masses  of  forest-clad 
mountains,  and  the  long  lines  of  surf- 
beaten  reef.  In  front,  between  me  and 
the  surf,  lay  a  long,  dark  mass,  which,  as 
the  light  broke,  I  perceived  to  be  a  great 
number  of  canoes  with  their  occupants, 
men  and  women,  in  their  most  becoming 
attire,  the  simple  petticoat  of  leaves  or 
tappa  with  necklaces  of  fruits  or  flowers, 
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already  waiting,  and  in  high  good-humor. 
Everv  one  was  provided  with  a  thing  like 
a  raclcet  or  small  butterfly-net,  and  every 
canoe  with  a  small  bucket  or  two.  Soon 
one  noticed  patches  of  little  bubbles  on 
the  surface,  and  looking  closer,  one  saw 
that  the  water  was  alive  with  myriads  of 
small,  wriggling  worms,  some  two  or  three 
inches  long,  which  seemed  to  be  swarming 
up  from  the  reef.  These  every  one  pro- 
ceeded vigorously  to  scoop  up  and  transfer 
to  the  buckets.  Sometimes  the  worms 
would  fail,  and  the  boats  would  move  on  a 
few  yards  to  look  for  them ;  and  there  was 
much  good-humored  fun  and  chaffing  as 
the  outriggers  got  entangled  with  each 
other,  and  especially  when  a  canoe-full  of 
girls  was  upset —  for  they  are  all  amphib- 
ious, and  these  accidents  were  generally 
intentional,  and  provocative  of  much  gal- 
lantry on  the  part  of  their  admirers.  Soon 
our  buckets  began  to  fill  with  a  substance 
which  seemed  half  slime  and  the  remain- 
der a  dark  green  mass  like  spinach ;  but 
the  sport  did  not  last  long,  for  soon  after 
the  sun  had  cleared  the  horizon,  the  worms 
began  to  vanish  like  the  manna  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  performance  concluded 
abruptly  with  a  general  race  for  the  shore. 
It  lasts,  however,  for  two  mornings;  and 
on  going  out  next  day  the  same  scene  was 
repeated,  only  with  tne  difference  that  the 
worms  had,  as  the  natives  said,  "grown." 
Certainly,  though  not  appreciably  thicker, 
they  were  three  times  as  long.  They  are 
thought  a  great  delicacy,  and  are  sent, 
wrapped  in  banana-leaves,  to  friends  at 
a  distance.  I  did  not  appreciate  them, 
but  some  Europeans  do,  and  compare 
them  to  caviare.  The  natives  asserted 
unanimously  that  not  a  worm  would  be 
seen  on  the  third  morning.  I  had  intended 
to  go  out  and  verify  this,  but  the  weather 
was  too  squally  for  a  boat.  The  palolo 
only  appear  at  one  or  two  other  points  on 
the  Samoan  coast,  and  in  Fiji.  They  are 
jointed  annelids,  and  it  is  supposed  that, 
breaking  up  and  dissolving  (as  they  do)  in 
the  water,  the  ova  are  fertilized ;  then 
these,  sinking  to  the  bottom,  are  hatched, 
and  grow,  and  coming  to  the  surface  once 
more,  precisely  a  year  after,  undergo  the 
same  process  ;  but  for  the  marvellous  ex- 
actness to  a  day  of  their  annual  appear- 
ance, I  doubt  if  the  most  omniscient 
philosopher  has  yet  propounded  a  theory. 
The  cooking  in  these  islands  is  excel- 
lent ;  the  difficulty  is  about  food.  I  refer 
to  animal  food  only  —  for,  assuming  that 
you  resent  a  perpetual  diet  of  tinned 
meats  and  of  pig,  there  remains  only  the 
occasional  fowl,  and  still  more  occasional 


fish  ;  but  the  oven  in  which  everything  is 
prepared  is  one  of  the  most  effective  culi- 
nary arrangements  in  the  world,  and  prob- 
ably one  of  the  oldest,  —  at  all  events 
among  peoples  sufficiently  civilized  to 
have  studied  the  question,  lor  one  finds  it 
in  widely  distant  countries.  A  hole  is 
dug  in  the  earth,  and  filled  with  brush- 
wood and  stones ;  the  fire  is  then  lighted, 
and  kept  covered  up  till  the  stones  are 
heated  red-hot ;  then  the  charred  wood  is 
raked  out,  and  the  hunches  of  pig,  or 
fowls,  wrapped  in  banana-leaves,  with  the 
yams,  taro^  and  everything  else,  are  put 
in,  and  the  whole  covered  up  again  with 
green  banana-leaves.  In  half  an  hour  or 
so  everything  is  ready,  and  the  food  cooked 
to  perfection.  A  Tongan  dinner  is  a  pleas- 
ant affair.  The  house,  with  its  pretty 
walls  of  latticed  reeds,  is  fresh  and  clean. 
You  sit  or  recline,  as  in  Fiji,  on  mats, 
resting  comfortably  against  a  kind  of  ele- 
vation at  one  end  of  the  floor,  or  simply  a 
board  fixed  there  for  the  purpose.  A 
balmy  breeze,  and  charming  vistas  of  for- 
est or  garden  or  picturesque  neighbors, 
reach  you  through  the  open  doorways, 
across  which  a  plank  about  a  foot  high  is 
placed  to  keep  out  the  pigs.  One  is  often 
tempted  to  sit  down  for  a  moment  on  this 
plank,  an  act,  however,  which  is  consid- 
ered to  be  very  bad  form  indeed.  When 
every  one  is  seated,  a  couple  of  men  will 
come  in  bearing  a  great  bundle  some  four 
feet  long,  wrapped  in  fresh  banana-leaves. 
This  is  set  down  and  unrolled,  and  the 
leaves  serving  as  a  tablecloth,  the  con- 
tents are  spread  upon  it,  —  pieces  of  pork, 
fowls  cooked  in  various  ways  —  for  they 
can  boil  as  well  as  bake  —  pumpkins, 
yams,  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  and  other 
vegetables.  For  beverage,  some  coco- 
nuts are  placed  in  the  oven,  and  their 
liquid  contents  drunk  hot  are  most  re- 
freshing. The  host  tears  up  the  fowls, 
etc.,  with  his  fingers,  and  you  gladly  use 
the  same  primitive  implements,  for  we  all 
privately  admit  their  superiority  when  the 
leg  of  a  chicken  is  concerned. 

The  manners  of  the  people  are  excel- 
lent. Any  one  getting  up  to  leave  the 
company,  or  reaching  up  for  anything  on 
a  shelf,  and  thereby  putting  himself  for 
the  moment  in  a  superior  position  to  you, 
utters  a  form  of  apology,  or  simply  daps 
his  hands,  which  has  Hie  same  meaning. 
The  children,  usually  up  to  eight  or  ten 
very  attractive-looking  and  picturesque, 
play  around,  pleasant  and  well-behaved. 
The  last  thing  that  occurs  to  you  is  that 
your  friends  are  "savages."  You  conceive 
a  great  liking  for  them,  and  yet  you  are 
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conscious  of  a  tremendous  gulf  between. 
It  is  not  precisely  the  inferiority  of  the 
"grey  barbarian"  to  the  "Christian 
child/'  for  the  grey  barbarian  is  a  very 
orthodox  Christian ;  the  feeling  comes 
rather  from  the  mystery  of  his  origin,  and 
the  immense  distance  of  his  past  —  /.^.,  of 
all  which  makes  the  present  —  from  yours. 
Ponderous  volumes,  indeed,  have  been 
written  to  prove  that  we  never  were  con- 
nected in  the  past ;  that  they  originated  in 
New  Zealand,  and  that  all  the  migrations, 
of  which  they  have  such  copious  tradi- 
tions, were  from  the  south  to  the  north. 
Some  of  the  stories,  no  doubt,  will  read 
either  way  ;  but  the  great  balance  of  prob- 
abilities shows  that  they  came  from  some 
tropical  land.  Their  yams,  kumalas^  and 
other  tropical  vegetables,  for  instance,  to 
which  the  traditions  allude,  could  not  have 
originated  in  New  Zealand,  for  they  have 
degenerated  there.  On  the  whole,  the 
weight  of  evidence  leads  to  the  view  that 
the  ancestors  of  the  race  were  akin  to  the 
ancestors  of  the  Malay.  Philology  seems 
to  support  this  view,  and  also  a  connec- 
tion, however  remote,  with  the  Melane- 
sians — a  connection  which,  in  spite  of  the 
contrasts  and  antipathies  between  the  two, 
forces  itself  on  you  the  more  you  observe 
and  consider  them. 

Purely  Polynesian  place-names  occur  in 
an  unbroken  chain  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  great  Malay  islands.  Some  ingenious 
writers,  however,  would  give  the  race  a 
still  more  distant  and  illustrious  origin. 
They  say  that  the  name  **  Hawaii,"  which 
in  dit^erent  dialectic  forms  occurs  in  everv 
group  of  the  Pacific,  is  derived  not  only 
from  Java  —  there  is  nothing  extravagant 
in  this  supposition  —  but  from  Saba  in 
Arabia,  and  that  the  race  is  really  an  off- 
shoot of  the  old  Cushite  empire!  Even 
supposing,  however,  that  their  ancestors 
belonged  to  one  of  the  great  civilized  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  steps  by  which  material  civil- 
ization and  intellectual  culture  would  dis- 
appear. Such  culture  was,  after  all,  in 
those  days  the  possession  only  of  the  few  ; 
it  presupposes,  too,  some  mastery  of  the 
mechanical  arts.  A  ship's  crew  or  body 
of  emigrants  would  not  be  copiously 
equipped  in  either  direction,  and  it  is,  be- 
sides, difficult  to  see  how  material  civili- 
zation could  be  kept  up  in  the  entire 
absence  of  all  the  metals,  and  of  all  the 
chief  domestic  mammalia.  And  then, 
what  would  remain  except  lotus-eating, 
especially  when  all  the  surroundings  sug- 
gest and  make  it  easy?  One  occupation, 
indeed,  remained  to  them  —  viz.,  warfare. 
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The  epoch  of  Captain  Cook's  visit  seems 
to  have  been  a  time  of  comparative  peace, 
and  he  found  the  three  Tongan  groups  — 
viz.,  Tongatdbu,  Haapai,  and  Vavau  — 
united  under  one  head.  Shortly  after  this, 
however,  it  seems  to  have  become  the 
fashion  for  the  more  restless  spirits  to 
visit  Fiji,  where  they  could  study  and  en- 
joy the  art  of  war,  and  a  time  of  disturb- 
ance followed  in  Tonga,  the  different 
groups  falling  under  different  chiefs. 
There  was  constant  fighting,  with  the 
most  reckless  disregard  of  life,  and,  if 
not  deliberate  cruelty,  a  savage  indiffer- 
ence to  suffering,  and  even  isolated  out- 
bursts of  cannibalism,  a  practice  also,  it  is 
said,  acquired  in  Fiji,  though  it  seems  to 
have  been  considered  bad  form,  and  was 
specially  discountenanced  by  the  wouen, 
who  have  always  in  Tonga  enjoyed  excep- 
tional influence  and  respect.  This  period 
of  war  and  disturbance  ended  with  the 
reunion  of  all  the  islands  under  the  pres- 
ent sovereign,  King  George. 

The  Tongans,  like  the  Fijians,  owe 
their  conversion  to  Christianity  to  the 
VVesleyans.  The  process  was  gradual, 
the  only  serious  and  long-continued  re- 
pulse of  the  missionaries  having  been  due, 
not  to  spontaneous  native  opposition,  but 
to  the  influence  of  one  or  two  English  set- 
tlers, ex-convicts,  who  persuaded  the  peo- 
ple that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  bewitch 
and  destroy  them.  War  and  politics  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  eventual  estab- 
lishment of  the  faith  ;  a  Roman  Catholic 
mission,  opportunely  striking  in,  secured 
the  allegiance  of  a  disaffected  chief  and  his 
followers. 

The  events  which  led  up  to  the  crisis 
which  was  afflicting  the  islands  when  I 
was  there  are  worth  a  short  recapitulation, 
if  only  because  they  must,  I  think,  very 
soon  lead  to  an  interference  on  our  part 
more  effectual  than  that  of  last  year.  King 
George,  after  ruling  very  fairly  for  some 
time  on  a  native  system,  fell  gradually 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  the  government  became  practi- 
cally a  kind  of  theocracy  of  a  severe  and 
not  very  enlightened  type.  It  was  the  old 
story  —  trying  to  make  men  virtuous  (and 
life  dull)  by  acts  of  Parliament,  enforced 
mainly  by  fines  and  labor ;  a  system  which 
naturally  stimulates  those  who  profit  by  it 
pecuniarily  to  invent  new  and  quite  con- 
ventional crimes  or  sins.  The  pressure 
on  the  people  became  very  heavy;  for, 
besides  taxation  and  fines,  tnere  were  the 
so-called  voluntary  contributions  to  the 
lotu  or  religion. 

I  have  no  doubt  it  was  all  well  meant, 
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and  on  the  religious  side  so  far  honest 
that  there  was  no  concealment  about  it, 
for  it  has  always  been  the  cardinal  princi- 
ple of  Wesleyan  missions  to  make  the  war 
support  the  war ;  but  the  practice,  for  in- 
stance, of  allowing  missionaries  to  engage 
in  trade  is  worse  than  doubtful,  and  the 
system  of  levying  contributions,  from  na- 
tives such  as  these,  to  an  amount  far 
exceeding  the  expenses  of  the  mission  — 
thousands  of  pounds  have  been  remkted 
from  Tonga  in  a  single  year  to  headquar- 
ters at  Sydney  —  is,  I  think,  quite  inde- 
fensible. Meanwhile  reports  of  malprac- 
tices on  the  part  of  the  government  became 
rife,  and  were  increasingly  identified  with 
the  Wesleyan  administration,  because 
their  chief  minister,  the  Rev.  Shirley 
Baker,  had  acquired  great  influence  over 
the  king,  and  was  in  all  but  name  prime 
minister.  Accordingly,  Sir  Arthur  Gor- 
don, the  governor  of  Fiji,  who,  as  hi^h 
commissioner  of  the  Pacific,  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  British  subjects  settled  in  the 
independent  islands,  called  the  attention 
of  the  Wesleyan  authorities  in  Sydney  to 
the  alleged  misdoings  of  their  officer,  and 
insisted  on  their  inquiring  into  his  con- 
duct. It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
committee  whom  they  sent  to  Tonga 
learned  much  there  which  they  did  not 
know  before  ;  at  all  events,  Mr.  Baker  had 
up  to  that  time  sent  annually  to  Sydney 
very  handsome  contributions,  wrung  from 
the  flock  by  devices  more  than  doubtful, 
and  against  which,  as  he  plainly  reminded 
the  committee,  no  remonstrances  had  been 
addressed  to  him.  However,  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  was,  that  Mr.  Baker  had  to 
choose  definitely  between  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal line  and  the  political,  and  electing  the 
latter,  became  formally  the  head  of  the 
government. 

The  popular  discontent  had  meanwhile 
been  expressed  in  a  petition  to  England, 
praying  her  Majesty  to  remove  Mr.  Baker. 
It  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr. 
Moulton,  a  circumstance  of  whicn  Mr. 
Baker  availed  himself  to  persuade  the 
king  that  Mr.  Moulton  and  Sir  A.  Gordon 
were  leagued  in  a  conspiracy  to  annex  the 
islands.  Then  followed  ostentatious  co- 
quetting with  Germany,  to  which  Mr. 
Baker  granted  the  valuable  strategical 
harbor  of  Vavau  —  a  step,  however,  which 
had  to  be  disallowed.  Smarting  under  the 
verdict  of  the  Sydney  conference,  Mr. 
Baker  then  determined  on  a  counter- 
stroke,  and  proclaimed  that  the  Church  of 
Tonga,  as  became  the  Church  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  civilized  kingdom,  should 
henceforth  be  national  and  free.    In  the 


abstract  this  was  fair  enough,  and,  in  fact, 
reasonable.  Moderate  suggestions  for 
greater  freedom,  especially  as  regarded 
finance,  had  been  sent  from  Tonga  to  Syd- 
ney before,  and  unwisely  disregarded.  Up 
to  this  time,  then,  w^ithout  considering  Mr. 
Baker^s  government  either  pure  or  enlight- 
ened, we  may  set  down  a  great  part  of  the 
blame  rather  to  the  system  than  to  the 
man  who  worked  it;  but  for  all  the  subse- 
quent misery  and  evil-doing  he  alone  is 
responsible.  Probably  he  expected  very 
little  resistance  to  the  new  scheme.  It 
was  explained  to  the  people  that  there  was 
to  be  no  change  in  doctrine  or  discipline, 
and  that  their  contributions  should  hence- 
forth be  spent  on  themselves.  Possibly, 
however,  a  guarantee  from  Mr.  Baker, 
who  had  hitherto  taken  their  money,  th.it 
their  money  should  no  longer  be  taken, 
was  a  security  which  they  Ifked  not.  At 
all  events,  not  even  their  unlimited  vener- 
ation for  the  king,  who  made  it  a  test  of 
personal  love  and  loyalty,  sufficed  to  bring 
about  a  general  consent  to  the  change. 
They  had  got  their  lotu  from  the  Wesley- 
ans;  it  was  a  point  of  honor  to  stick  to 
the  Wesleyans.  Then  persecution  began. 
It  was  easy  to  play  on  the  despotic,  not 
to  say  savage,  instincts  of  the  old  warrior- 
king,  and  make  him  believe  that  noncon- 
formity meant  rebellion  —  than  which 
nothing  was  farther  from  the  truth.  The 
constancy  shown  by  these  poor  people 
was  very  remarkable.  Their  lands  were 
confiscated ;  they  were  savagly  beaten 
and  maltreated ;  banished  to  distant,  bar* 
ren  islands  ;  respectable  men  were  con- 
demned on  frivolous  pretences  to  hard 
labor,  where  I  have  seen  them  with  the 
common  prison-gangs;  one  saw  their 
churches,  as  one  rode  through  the  country, 
with  the  doors  nailed  up.  If  you  quoted 
to  Mr.  Baker  the  constitution,  which 
grants  religious  liberty,  he  replied  that 
the  National  Church  being  now  estab- 
lished by  law,  nonconformity  became  a 
civil  offence. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  I  found 
men*s  minds  everywhere  in  a  state  of  ten- 
sion, yet  these  persecutions  were  far  from 
being  the  only  grievance.  The  whole  ad- 
ministration is  abominably  oppressive,  af- 
fecting all  classes,  though  brought  to. bear 
with  special  severity  on  the  **  Wesleyans.'' 
Although  these  people  have  no  manufac- 
tures or  trade  or  other  resources  than  their 
coco-nuts,  the  government  taxes  amount 
to  some  eleven  dollars  a  head  in  money 
from  each  taxpayer,  and  even  this  is  only 
a  part  of  his  liabilities,  for  each  not  only 
pays  on  an  average  nearly  as  much  in  fines, 
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but  the  estimated  value  of  his  forced  labor 
is  about  as  much  more.  It  will  be  said 
that  they  might  escape  the  tines  and  labor 
by  behaving  themselves.  Well,  at  tirsi 
sigjht  they  seem  to  be  a  very  naughty  peo- 
ple, for  in  the  island  of  Tonga,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  nine  thousand,  there  are  thirty 
to  forty  cases  in  the  police  courts  weekly ; 
about  six  hundred  are  undergoing  labor 
sentences,  and  as  many  more  paying  tines 
for  which  such  labor  is  commuted  —  />., 
altogether  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation are  criminals  under  sentence  !  But 
let  us  analyze  one  week's  offences.  Out 
of  thirty-three  cases,  seven  had  been  seen 
without  their  upper  garment  (for  a  man 
may  not  in  this  tropical  country  work  even 
inside  his  garden,  or  pull  his  boat,  with 
his  shirt  off),  three  had  neglected  to  hoe 
their  roads,  ten  had  committed  fornica- 
tion, two  had  allowed  their  pigs  to  stray, 
and  one  woman  had  been  found  with  a 
pinafore  so  small  that  only  one  arm  went 
through.  How  long  would  any  of  us 
escape  whipping  if  we  lived  in  Tonga! 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  way  such  a  sys- 
tem can  be  worked  by  officials  desirous  to 
raise  the  wind,  or  moved  by  personal  spite. 
I  need  only  allude  to  the  every-day  sight 
of  gangs  of  young  women,  often  with  child, 
working  in  public,  and  to  the  frequency  of 
abortion,  practised  to  escape  such  degra- 
dation. But  the  whole  system  is  most  op- 
pressively worked.  Where  all  the  money 
goes  to  is  a  question.  The  revenue 
amounts  to  some  /2o,ooo  a  year.  The 
king's  allowance  is  ;2^i,2oo.  The  few  pub- 
lic works  are  carried  out  by  forced  labor. 
The  salaries  of  officials  arc  insignilicant. 
The  ministries  of  State,  indeed,  are  nu- 
merous, but  the  ministers  are  few,  for,  in 
fact,  the  seals  of  the  foreign  office,  of  edu- 
cation, of  lands,  besides  the  premiership, 
are  all  held  by  Mr.  Baker;  and  as  he  is, 
besides,  his  own  auditor-general,  and  there 
is  practically  no  audit,  further  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  would,  perhaps,  be  a 
waste  of  time. 

It  was  sad  to  see  so  much  needless  suf- 
fering among  a  people  so  capable  other- 
wise of  enjoying  lite  ;  but  all  one  could  do 
was  to  promise  to  make  known  their  griev- 
ances at  home,  and  earnestly  to  preach 
patience  until  the  arrival  of  the  high  com- 
missioner, whose  visit  was  expected.  He 
did  not,  however,  arrive  for  some  months  ; 
and  before  that  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
had  been  made  to  shoot  Mr.  Baker,  which 
he  avenged,  first,  by  executing  a  number 
of  men  after  a  trial  which  he  himself 
superintended  ;  and  then  by  bringing  over 
to  the  island  some  hundreds  of  their  old 


j  rivals,  the  people  of  Haapai  and  Vavau, 
to  ravage  and  plunder,  which  they  did  to 
their  hearts*  content  for  some  weeks. 
The  result  of  Sir  Charles  Mitchell's  in- 
quiry was  a  recommendation  to  the  effect 
that  although  Mr.  Baker  amply  deserved 
deportation,  yet  out  of  consideration  for 
his  feelings  —  his  son  and  daughter  were 
wounded  by  the  shots  intended  for  him  — 
and  owing  to  the  king's  regard  for  him,  he 
should  nevertheless  be  left  in  power.  No 
doubt  if  deported  he  might  have  tried  to 
create  disturbance  ;  still  this  seems  a  lame 
conclusion.  No  guarantees  for  his  future 
good  conduct  were  taken,  and  he  at  once 
announced  to  the  natives  that  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  was  his  complete  exoneration 
and  a  personal  triumph.  I  hear,  too,  on 
good  authority,  that  he  has  not  since 
mended  his  ways.  Why  should  he  ?  He 
will  probably  proceed  with  more  caution: 
but  being  himself  both  law  and  executive, 
the  people  are  quite  at  his  mercy,  and 
what  is  equally  unsatisfactory,  they  are 
left  with  the  impression  that  England  has 
deserted  them. 

One  contemplates  the  near  future,  then, 
with  some  anxiety,  for  at  the  old  king's 
death,  if  not  sooner,  a  serious  crisis  must 
occur,  and  if  we  have  no  vessel  of  war  on 
the  spot,  the  future  may  be  settled  in  a 
way  we  shall  not  like.  It  is  especially 
important  to  our  Pacific  interests  that  the 
harbor  before  mentioned  at  Vavau,  the 
strongest  position  within  many  hundreds 
of  miles,  should  not  become  the  posses- 
sion of  any  possible  rival.  It  is  a  splendid 
land-locked  inlet,  many  miles  in  extent. 
The  island  itself,  though  mainly  of  coral, 
is  quite  different  from  Tonga,  and  very 
beautiful  On  the  north  side  you  ride  for 
miles  along  the  edge  of  precipitous  cliffs, 
hundreds  of  feet  high,  which  recall  in 
some  ways  the  coast  of  Capri,  but  with  the 
addition  of  a  splendid  and  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. The  distance  from  Tonga  is  some 
two  hundred  miles,  which,  trusting  to  the 
trade-wind,  I  traversed  in  a  three-ton  boat. 
But  the  wind  failed  one  night,  and  I  found 
myself  becalmed  next  day  out  of  sight  of 
land.  Here,  reposing  all  day  on  lumps  of 
coral  ballast,  with  a  blazing  sun  overhead, 
in  the  heavy  lazy  roll  of  an  oily  sea,  the 
native  crew  occasionally  indulging  in  an 
appalling  duet  of  conch-shells,  I  had  lei- 
sure to  contemplate  the  possibility  that 
we  might  be  drifting  out  of  our  course  (we 
had  nothing  but  a  compass),  and  that  the 
next  land  we  sighted  might  be  the  south 
pole.  Native  boats,  in  fact,  are  often  lost 
in  this  way.  The  volcanic  islands  are  the 
only  guide,  for  there  is  a  chain  of  them, 
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parallel  with  the  main  direction  of  the 
group,  and  often  in  eruption.  Hearing 
one  day  of  an  outburst  at  Niuafoou,  I  at 
once  made  for  the  scene  of  action,  but 
only  to  find  that  after  a  terrible  eruption, 
lasting  eighteen  days,  it  had  ceased  the 
day  before.  Its  results,  however,  were 
very  curious.  The  long  rain  of  moistened 
dust  had  broken  down  the  branches  of  all 
the  coco-palms,  besides  burying  the  yam- 
grounds,  and  in  some  places  the  houses, 
to  a  depth  of  many  feet.  The  trees  would 
probably  recover,  but  not  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and  the  gardens  would  eventually 
improve ;  but  it  all  meant  starvation  in 
the  mean  time.  From  the  summit  of  the 
island  one  looked  down  on  the  lake  occu- 
pying about  one-fourth  of  its  area,  proba- 
bly the  crater  of  the  original  eruption 
which  formed  the  island.  In  it  were  a 
couple  of  little  island  cones,  one,  if  not 
both,  with  a  miniature  lake  at  the  top, 
while  the  recent  eruption,  which  also  rose 
from  the  lake,  had  thrown  up  another  hill 
some  two  hundred  feet  high ;  and  there 
were  still  some  seething  pools  beside  it. 
The  people,  though  terrified,  had  behaved 
admirably,  taking  care  of  their  sick  and 
aged,  and  the  only  deaths  had  been  from 
fear  and  exposure  combined.  Strange  to 
say,  the  date  of  the  eruption,  31st  August, 
coincided,  within  a  few  hours,  with  that  of 
the  great  earthquake  in  South  Carolina. 
The  entire  island  is  volcanic,  and  landing 
was  difficult.  Along  the  coast  I  noticed 
two  great  lava-flows  which  took  place  re- 
spectively forty  and  twenty  years  ago; 
the  latter  still  bare  of  vegetation,  and  ex- 
tending far  into  the  sea  like  a  huge  break- 
water. 

I  have  incidentally  said  something  of 
Samoa,  and  cannot  do  more  than  allude  to 
its  enchanting  scenery.  The  soil  is  so 
fertile  that  the  mountains,  of  most  ro- 
mantic form,  are  clothed  to  their  summits 
with  varied  and  luxuriant  forest;  an  espe- 
cially pleasant  feature  being  the  number 
and  beauty  of  the  streams,  limiting  your 
rides,  however,  along  the  coast,  unless 
you  are  prepared  for  a  swim  when  the  tide 
is  up.  The  people  have  all  the  attractive 
manners  of  the  Tongans,  and  if  less  ener- 
getic, excel  them  in  good  looks,  and  I 
think  in  acuteness.  One  of  my  native  ac- 
quaintances, with  a  countenance  brimming 
over  witii  humor,  had  been  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  neighboring  Ellice  Islands. 
Here  lie  proceeded  to  lecture  the  natives 
on  political  geography,  explaining  that 
tlie  four  great  nations' of  the  world  were 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Samoa. 
The  power  of  France  and  Germany  was 


neutralized  by  their  mutual  jealousies; 
England  was  well  disposed,  but  inactive; 
it  was  therefore  tbe  manifest  destiny  of 
his  hearers  to  belong  to  Samoa,  ana  he 
would  annex  them  accordingly !  Political 
geography,  however,  not  coming  within 
the  missionary  syllabus,  this  enterprisinf 
teacher  was  recalled.  It  struck  me  that 
their  music  had  perhaps  more  mekidT 
than  the  Tongan.  Nothing  certainly  coda 
be  more  e£Eecttve  than  their  boat-soogi, 
chanted  by  large  parties  as  they  pass 
along  the  coast.  One  specially  charactei^ 
istic  performance,  I  heard,  though  sbora 
unfortunately  of  its  principal  charms,  for 
there  was  to  have  been  some  good  danc- 
ing ;  but  of  the  two  chief  lady  performers 
one  was  ill,  and  the  other,  the  ciaughterof 
a  high  chief,  had  that  morning  eloped. 
The  father,  however,  took  it  like  a  phUfls* 
opher,  and  came  and  explained  the  rest  of 
the  performance  to  me,  for  I  had 
rather  early,  and  found  the  family  at 
ing  prayers.  Among  other  things  a 
was  sung,  or  rather  performed,  in  hooor 
of  a  great  chief  who  had  recently  died. 
The  music  was  fine  and  solemn,  and  Ac 
performance  must  have  been  carefully  ifr 
hearsed,  all  the  singers  moving  their  anv 
or  bodies  in  the  most  perfect  unison  ts 
symbolize  the  various  exploits  of  the  d^ 
ceased,  as  a  fisherman,  a  carpenter  (evcr^ 
where  in  the  islands  a  very  hooorane 
calling),  a  warrior,  and  so  rorth.  Thci 
came  some  simple  acting.  First  the  chid 
actor  represented  a  cat,  and  sitting  on  a 
^*wall"  formed  by  two  other  men — i^ 
calling  Pyramus  and  Thisbe— yelled  wd 
cried  as  a  (human)  doe  came  to  attack  hiBi 
It  was  very  clever,  out  their  best  piece 
was  one  in  which  this  same  performer, a 
born  actor,  represented  Death.  Anote 
actor  represented  a  woman,  with  a  bundk 
for  a  child  on  her  knee.  The  hkleoM 
grimaces  of  Death,  as  he  altematdy  a» 
proached  and  peered  over  his  little  mom 
be  victim,  and  then  retreated  again* aid 
the  piercing  shrieks  of  tbe  mother  aadthc 
wailing  of  the  child,  were  horribly  mL 
Finally,  a  medicine-man  came  in,  andtih* 
ing  Death  by  the  hand  led  him  SMfb 
baffled  but  reluctant,  and  ever  and  aam 
looking  back  with  fiendish  grimaceSkfUl 
the  mother's  shrieks  quieted  down  iaii 
sobs.  1  never  saw  a  more  efltectivc  Htd 
acting. 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argutii^ 
that  the  lands  of  Samoa  were  iatoM 
primarily  for  the  Samoans  and  not  Iv 
European  planters,  it  was  sad  to  scc^iii 
one  travelled  along  the  ooast»  hov  ItfVlf 
the  natives  had  alienated  tiielr  laadk  » 
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may  be  said  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
them  inland.  So  there  may  be,  but  they 
have  so  identified  life  with  the  seashore, 
that  they  cannot  conceive  of  existence 
away  from  it.  Even  those  who  have  been 
thus  dispossessed  go  up  into  the  country 
to  their  work,  but  return  to  live  on  the 
shore.  They  bitterly  repent  it  now,  for  all 
the  most  available  lands  are  either  held  or 
claimed  by  white  men,  and  as  a  rule  no 
adequate  price  has  been  paid  for  them. 
There  is  urgent  need  for  a  really  indepen- 
dent commission  to  settle  all  land  ques- 
tions on  broad  considerations  of  equity, 
and  this  leads  to  the  question,  Who  is  to 
appoint  this  commission  or  to  enforce  its 
decrees  ?  Now,  abstractly,  I  venture  to 
hold  that  England,  in  virtue  of  the  simple 
fact  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
where  and  what  they  are,  has  paramount 
claims  in  the  Pacific;  the  interests  and 
corresponding  rights  of  the  other  powers 
in  that  part  of  the  world  do  not  bear  appre- 
ciable comparison  with  ours.  Whether  or 
not  it  is  desirable  that  England  should 
control,  or  protect,  or  annex  Samoa,  is  an- 
other matter ;  but  the  above  view  of  our 
position  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in 
dealing  with  these  questions.  Shortly, 
matters  stand  at  present  in  Samoa  thus: 
For  a  long  period  different  districts  con- 
sidered themselves  as  sovereign  (tuamtta) 
and  independent  of  each  other,  and  the 
feeling  is  still  far  from  extinct.  This 
led  to  constant  warfare  ;  but  at  last  a  cer- 
tain party,  headed  by  the  representative 
of  a  great  and  popular  family,  Malietoa, 
became  so  pre-eminently  powerful,  that,  to 
ensure  peace  and  good  government,  the 
three  powers  chiefly  interested  —  viz., 
England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States 
—  agreed  to  recognize  him  as  king  of  all 
Samoa. 

The  German  trading  and  planting  inter- 
ests in  Samoa  are  almost  all  merged  in 
one  great  company,  which  is  influentially 
represented  at  Berlin.  Its  local  manager 
having  differences  —  into  which  I  will  not 
enter  —  with  Malietoa,  caused  German  in- 
fluence to  be  exerted  very  harshly  against 
him  ;  his  enemies  thus  encouraged  took 
heart  a^jain,  while  the  respective  consuls, 
for  different  reasons,  hindered  Malietoa 
from  attacking  and  crushing  the  enemy, 
which  he  could  easily  have  done.  Then, 
feeling  his  ruin  to  be  determined  on,  Ma- 
lietoa committed  the  natural  but  (in  the 
German  view)  unpardonable  mistake  of 
imploring  British  protection.  His  rival 
now  received  open  countenance  from  the 
Germans,  and  his  administration  thus  be- 
coming paralyzed,  various  cases  of  petty 
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pilfering  occurred  on  the  German  planta- 
tions, for  which  exorbitant  damages  were 
claimed.  At  last  a  German  man-of-war 
landed  some  hundreds  of  men,  seized  the 
unfortunate  king,  and  carried  him  off, 
appealing  in  vain  to  the  other  signatories 
of  the  agreement;  and  they  then  installed 
the  pretender,  a  very  inferior  character  to 
Malietoa,  as  I  know  from  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  both.  (Poor  Malietoa 
was  carried  first  to  New  Guinea,  and  has 
since  been  sent,  for  further  change  of  air, 
to  the  west  coast  of  Africa.)  This  appar- 
ently summary  breach  of  a  joint  definite 
arrangement  is  much  to  be  regretted,  com- 
ing from  an  ally  with  whom  we  are,  and  I 
hope  always  shall  be,  on  the  best  of  terms. 
The  American  government  has  expressed 
its  strong  disapproval,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  policy  was  ordered  from 
headquarters.  The  question  is.  What  will 
the  Germans  do  now?  Will  they  assist 
\.ht\r proUg^  io  form  a  strong  government  ? 
They  prevented  a  better  man  from  doing 
so,  but  I  suspect  that  the  instigators  of 
that  policy  did  not  want  a  strong  govern- 
ment. It  would  not  suit  trade  —  of  a  cer- 
tain kind.  The  importation  of  firearms 
and  drink,  and  the  mortgaging  by  the  na- 
tives of  their  lands  to  pay  tor  these,  would 
not  be  then  merely  forbidden,  as  now  — 
they  would  be  prevented.*  I  should 
gladly  have  seen  a  British  protectorate; 
but  if  this  is  not  to  be,  and  if  Germany 
really  desires  now  to  do  justice  by  all  par- 
ties, it  would  at  least  be  more  straightfor- 
ward to  annex  at  once  —  the  possible  cost 
of  forcing  her  rule  on  an  unwilling  people 
is  not  our  affair  —  than  to  continue  her 
present  policy.  And  meanwhile,  if,  after 
all,  our  government  has  agreed  in  princi- 
ple to  abandon  the  control  of  Samoa  to 
Germany,  it  is  desirable  that  this  .should 
be  made  known  at  the  earliest  convenient 
moment.  This  would  at  all  events  shorten 
the  existing  state  of  friction,  and  place  us 
in  a  more  intelligible  and  less  invidious 
position.  In  such  an  event  I  assume,  of 
course,  that  the  claims  of  British  subjects 
—  the  value  of  which,  as  compared  to  the 
German,  have,  by  the  way,  been  absurdly 
understated  —  would  be  equitably  consid- 
ered. And  I  will  also  assume  that  a  just 
and  humane  native  policy  would  also  then 
be  prescribed  directly  from  Berlin.  The 
generality  of  Germans  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  these  natives  are  impatient  and 
unsympathetic  towards  a  philosophy  of 
life  so  different  from  their  own ;  while  at 

*  They  are  also  forbidden  to  British  subjects  by  the 
High  Commission,  and  by  them  the  prohibition  is  gen- 
erally obeyed. 
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home,  German  public  opinion,  never  hav- 
ing had  occasion  hitherto  to  exercise  it- 
self on  such  questions,  is  as  yet  more  or 
less  unpronounced,  if  not  unformed.  But 
I  should  be  sorry  to  doubt  that  with  the 
interests  and  responsibilities  created  by 
their  new  dominion  over  these  weaker 
races,  there  will  come  a  development  of 
the  philanthropic  spirit  which  will  make 
itself  increasingly  felt. 

CouTTs  Trotter. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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MEN. 

The  anonymous  author  of  a  curious 
and  entertaining  little  duodecimo,  "  Nugse 
Venales,"  published  in  1663,  asks,  among 
a  good  many  pleasant  questions,  one 
which  it  is  not  easy,  I  think,  to  answer 
off-hand,  **  Which  is  the  best  kind  of 
nose  ?  *'  Now,  if  you  turn  to  the  pages  of 
poet  and  novelist  for  assistance,  you  find 
that  their  favorite  feminine  creations  are 
usually  provided  with  a  nose  of  what  is 
called  the  Grecian  type  ;  or  otherwise,  in 
alluding  to  this  feature,  they  adopt  a 
charming  French  periphrase,  un  nes  re- 
troussi^ — which  Lord  Tennyson  has  so 
piquantly  translated  for  us  by  his  admir- 
able compound,  **  tip-tilted,"  —  and  then 
leave  the  rest  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader.  I  do  not  myself  see  why  there 
should  exist  an  objection  to  the  plain, 
honest  old  Knglish  "snub,"  which,  we  are 
told,  might  justly  have  been  applied  to  the 
nasal  feature  of  Cleopatra  herself,  the 
swarthy  beauty  whose  voluptuous  charms 
enslaved  the  famous  Antony,  and  cost  him 
half  the  world.  But  there  seems  an  equal 
objection  to  acknowledging  that  the  nose 
of  a  heroine  can  be  Roman;  the  reader 
is  shunted  off  on  the  epithet  "  aquiline," 
or,  as  Scott  says  of  Flora  Macivor,  **an 
antique  and  regular  correctness  of  out- 
line. It  is  a  prevalent  impression,  how- 
ever, that  a  large  nose  is  a  kind  of  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  intellectual  power 
or  force  of  character,  and  the  impression 
seems  to  be  confirmed  on  careful  observa- 
tion and  patient  inquiry.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  hero  of  Waterloo's  nose 
was  of  such  conspicuous  dimensions  that 
it  became  a  favorite  butt  of  the  wits  of  the 
pavement,  like  that  proboscis  of  Slawken- 
bergius,  which  Sterne  has  immortalized. 
The  *'  eagle  beak  "  of  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
the  conqueror  of  Sinde  (you  remember 
the   veteran's   punning  announcement  of 


his  conquest,  Peccavi^  ^  I  have  sinned  **?} 
has  not  yet  been  forgotten.  To  the  tnith 
of  the  popular  theory  let  the  '^Inm 
Chancellor  **  bear  witness,  as  well  as  great 
statesmen  generally,  and  warriors,  and 
musicians,  and  actors.  And  the  author  of 
"  Nugae  Venales,"  in  answering  his  ova 
query,  decides  in  favor  of  a  *' large  nose,** 
reminding  us  that  Numa,  the  royal  legis- 
lator of  Rome,  was  blessed  with  a  nose 
six  inches  long,  whence  he  was  sumamed 
Pompilius — just  as  if  one  should  laj 
**  Numa-with-nose-superlative."  And  be 
adds  that  Homer's  measured  seven  inches, 
without  giving  any  authority  for  the  meas- 
urement, however.  Plutarch  says  Lyciu«- 
fus  and  Solon  had  big  noses,  and  all  the 
ings  of  ancient  Rome  —  except  Ta^ 
quinius  Superbus,  who,  as  historians  re> 
late,  was  dethroned  and  exiled,  probabtj 
because  his  nose  was  not  up  to  the  nor 
mal  standard.  I  need  not  remind  the 
reader  why  "  capricious  Ovid  "  was  so- 
named  Naso;  but  he  may  not  remember 
the  epigram  on  Henry  Rett,  who,  once 
upon  a  time,  labored  guilelessly  in  the 
fields  of  literature,  to  the  e£Eect  that  if 
not  an  Ovid  he  was  at  least  a  A'«jil 
Camoens,  the  soldier  poet  of  the  **  Lnsi- 
adas,"  owned  a  no.>e  of  majestic  propor- 
tions ;  but  the  poets  generally,  I  think, 
have  not  had  n^ch  to  boast  of  in  this 
respect.  You  may  quote  against  me 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Tennyson;  bat 
what  about  Davenant,  and  Pope,  and  Gold- 
smith, and  Crabbe,  and  Wordsworth?  to 
say  nothing  of  Shelley,  whose  nosc^  I 
fear  —  like  General  Wolfe's  —  was  decid- 
edly a  snub,  though  Medwin  admits  no 
more  than  that  the  poet's  features  were 
"not  regularly  handsome," and  Hog|^tfait 
they  were  **  unusually  small." 

That  eccentric  character,  Cjrnao  de 
Bergerac,  from  whose  "  Histoire  Coaiy 
des  Etats  et  Empires  de  la  Lane  "  Swift 
may  have  borrowed  the  hint  of  his  "Col- 
li ver^s  Travels,"  owned  a  nose  of  nch 
magnitude,  that  he  walked  the  stredi^ 
sword  in  hand,  to  chastise  any  mabpcrt 
who  inquired  of  it  too  curiously. 

Madame  de  Genlis,  whose  books  MV 
sleep  on  dusty  shelves  but  were  oaoo 
eagerly  thumbed  and  dog-eared,  bad  ben 
unkindly  treated  by  nature  as  to  heraooCL 
But  she  made  the  best  of  it,  and  wbendt 
engraver  of  a  medal  cast  in  her  honor  n^ 
resented  her  with  an  aquiline,  she 


indignant,  and  wrote :  *'  Is  thai nydeUh 
I  ful  little  snub?  thai  the  nose  whidiW 
j  been  celebrated  in  prose  and  song  ?  wbUk 
i  like  all  noses  of  its  kind,  ends  in  a  ''^ 
,  little  boss,  and  is,  in  truth,  the 
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ever  seen  ? "  I  think  she  was  quite  right 
She  wanted  her  own  nose,  her  own  prop- 
erty, towards  which  she  felt,  like  Touch- 
stone towards  Audrey:  "an  ill-favored 
thing,  sir,  but  mine  own."  Much  to  be 
commended  is  the  fine  candor  of  Hay, 
the  author  of  "An  Essay  on  Ugliness," 
about  1756.  *' Physical  deformity,"  he 
says,  **  is  very  rare.'  Out  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  gentlemen  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  1  am  the  only  one  who  has 
reason  to  complain  of  his  figure.  I  thank 
my  worthy  constituents  for  never  having 
alleged  anything  against  my  person,  and 
hope  they  will  never  have  anything  to 
allege  against  my  conduct."  Those,  then, 
who  arc  afflicted  with  abnormal,  ugly, 
commonplace,  and  defective  noses  may 
derive  comfort  from  the  reflection  that  they 
are  in  good  company  —  a  company  which 
includes  Pope,  and  Lord  Brougham,  and 
Thackeray,  and  Charles  Darwin,  in  whose 
deeply  interesting  memoir  just  issued  by 
his  son,  the  reader  will  find  how  good  tern- 
peredly  the  great  master  of  science  bore 
with  the  silly  ridicule  directed  against  a 
physical  peculiarity. 

It  is  a  comfort  for  most  of  us  to  know 
that  "good  parts  "  may  exist  without  the 
accompaniment  of  "good  looks,"  and  that 
however  far  below  the  standard  of  beauty 
a  man's  nose  may  be,  he  may  prove  a  faith- 
ful husband,  a  loving  father,  and  an  honest 
citizen.  All  this  he  may  be,  and  some- 
thing more  ;  a  great  painter,  like  Giotto; 
a  brilliant  orator,  like  Mirabeau  ;  a  leader 
of  men,  like  Danton ;  or  a  successful 
mime,  like  the  elder  Mathews.  Few  men 
have  had  less  to  recommend  them  person- 
ally than  John  Wilkes,  who  squinted  dia- 
bolically, and  had  a  bad  nose  ;  but  by  the 
charm  of  his  address,  and  the  attraction 
of  his  conversation,  he  became  a  special 
favorite  with  le  beau  sexe.  Who  has  not 
read  of  the  ugly  scarred  face  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  and  the  funny  little  dancing 
figure,  which  not  even  the  Tyrian-bloom 
velvet  coat  could  invest  with  an  air  of  dig- 
nity? And  the  rolling  gait  of  Dr.  John- 
son, his  corpulent  person,  his  St.  Vitus's 
dance,  and  his  blinking  eye?  And  the 
unwieldy  bulk  of  Gibbon,  the  historian, 
who,  having  fallen  on  his  gouty  knees  to 
sue  for  the  love  of  a  fair  lady,  could  not 
get  up  again  without  her  assistance  ?  Vau- 
vcnargues,  whose  aphoristic  wisdom  was 
recently  praised  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  was 
so  disfigured  by  small-pox,  that  he  refused 
to  re-enter  society  ;  and  the  world  owes  to 
his  voluntary  seclusion  the  insight  and 
sa  racity  of  the  "  Maximes."  His,  how- 
ever, was  an  acquired,  not  a  natural  ugli- 
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ness,  which  reminds  me  of  Lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay's  happy  saying.  Having  been 
complimented,  in  her  declining  years,  on 
looking  very  well,  **  I  dare  say  it's  true," 
she  replied,  "the  bloom  of  ugliness  is 
past." 

That  was  a  severe  epigram  which  La 
Monnoie  made  on  Balthasar  Bekker,  who 
was  notorious  for  his  more-than-plainness. 
In  his  "World  Enchanted,"  written  to 
allay  the  superstitious  fears  excited  by 
the  comet  of  1680,  Bekker  had  denied  the 
existence  of  the  Devil ;  to  which  La  Mon- 
noie rejoined,  in  a  quatrain  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  imitate  ("  Oui,  par  toi  de  Satan 
la  puissance  est  bris^e,"  etc):  — 

Old  Nick's  dethroned  by  thee,  *tis  true, 
But  thou  hast  something  still  to  do; 
For  if  of  him  thou'dst  make  an  end, 
Thou  must  suppress  thy  portrait,  friend  I 

The  deformity  of  Scarron,  the  French 
humorist,  is  more  widely  known  than  his 
verse.  In  his  writings  he  makes  quite  a 
boast  of  it.  "  My  head,"  he  says,  "  is  a 
little  broad  for  my  shape ;  my  face  is  full 
enough  for  my  body  to  appear  very  mea- 
gre. My  legs  and  thighs  first  formed  ^an 
obtuse  angle,  afterwards  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle, and  at  length  an  acute  angle.  My 
thighs  and  body  form  another,  and  my 
head,  always  dropping  on  my  breast,  makes 
me  a  tolerable  representative  of  the  letter 
Z.  I  have  got  my  arms  shortened  as  well 
as  my  legs,  and  my  fingers  as  well  as  my 
arms.  In  a  word,  I  am  an  abridgment  of 
human  miseries."  The  appearance  of  the 
banker-poet,  Samuel  Rogers,  was  almost 
repellent.  The  story  runs  that,  having 
visited,  in  company  with  Lord  Dudley,  the 
Catacombs  of  Paris,  and  spent  an  hour  or 
two  in  that  city  of  the  dead,  he  was  about 
to  take  his  departure,  when  the  keeper, 
aghast  at  his  corpse-like  look,  exclaimed, 
"  Hoik  I  Get  vou  back ;  you  have  no  right 
to  come  out !  "  Rogers  afterwards  remon- 
strated with  Lord  Dudley  for  deserting 
him  in  his  emergency.  "My  dear  Rog- 
ers," he  replied,  "  I  did  not  like  to  inter- 
fere ;  you  looked  so  much  at  home." 

Homer  was  not  only  the  first  of  the 
world's  ff^eat  poets,  but  of  the  world's 
blind  poets.  The  list  includes  Tyrtseus, 
among  the  ancients ;  and  among  the  mod- 
erns, Leopold,  the  German ;  Kozlov,  the 
Russian ;  Delille,  the  Frenchman ;  and 
our  own  Dr.  Blacklock,  who,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  a  small  poet,  though  a  wor- 
thy man.  Blind  musicians  have  been  not 
uncommon  ;  the  flowers  are  still  fresh  on 
the  grave  of  Macfarren,  and  it  is  not  very 
long  ago  that  we  were  lamenting  the  loss 
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of  Henry  Smart.  In  James  Wilson's 
"  Biography  of  the  Blind  "  (edit.  1838)  you 
will  find  a  mass  of  interesting  information 
relative  to  philosophers,  scholars,  men  of 
letters,  and  others,  who,  like  the  late 
Henry  Fawcett,  did  not  allow  their  grave 
physical  defect  to  debar  them  from  the 
activities  and  enjoyments  of  life.  The 
reader  will,  of  course,  be  familiar  with  the 
story  of  the  Genevese  Huber,  and  his  fas- 
cinating researches  into  the  economy  of 
the  bee-world ;  and  of  Dr.  Sanderson,  who 
toiled  assiduously  in  the  paths  of  scien- 
tific investigation,  and  became  professor 
of  mathematics  and  optics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  It  is  a  common  plea 
that  the  loss  of  one  of  the  senses  quickens 
and  strengthens  all  the  others ;  and  San- 
derson's faculty  of  touch  became  so  ex- 
quisite that  in  a  collection  of  Roman  coins 
and  medals  he  could  distinguish  the  genu- 
ine from  the  false  by  feeling  them,  though 
the  counterfeits  had  deceived  the  keen 
eyesight  of  competent  connoisseurs.  Nor 
was  his  hearing  less  acute;  so  that  he 
could  determine  the  dimensions  of  a  room 
into  which  he  was  introduced  for  the  first 
time,  and  his  distance  from  the  wall  at  any 
point  where  he  might  be  placed. 

Perhaps  the  case  of  the  sculptor  Gon- 
nelli  is  less  familiar.  He  was  stricken 
with  blindness  at  the  age  of  twenty,  but 
continued  the  practice  of  his  art;  and,  in 
spite  of  his  infirmity,  executed  some  ad- 
mirable portraits  in  terra-cotta.  One  of 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  a  good  specimen  of 
his  skill,  is  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Bar- 
berini  at  Rome,  We  are  told  that  it  was 
sufficient  for  him  to  pass  his  hand  over  a 
person's  face  and  features  to  produce 
an  exact  likeness.  On  one  occasion  the 
Princess  Colonna  presented  him  with  a 
medallion,  which  she  averred  was  that  of 
Prince  Barberini.  The  sculptor  handled 
it  for  a  moment,  and  then  fell  to  kissing 
it  with  the  exclamation,  "Ah,  madame, 
you  cannot  deceive  me.  I  know  that  this 
IS  the  face  of  my  good  master  the  pope." 
One  would  think  he  must  have  had  eyes 
at  his  finger's  tips  to  be  able  merely  by 
the  touch  to  detect  the  almost  impercep- 
tible lines  of  the  relief  on  a  medallion. 

Blind  warriors  I  must  pass  over  briefly, 
though  it  would  be  interesting  to  dwell 
upon  Ziska,  the  leader  of  the  Hussites, 
Boleslas  II.  of  Bohemia,  Magnus  of  Nor- 
way, and  John  the  Blind,  king  of  Bohemia, 
killed  at  Crcssy,  whose  plume  of  ostrich 
feathers  has  since  been  the  cognizance  of 
our  Princes  of  Wales.  Amongst  one-eyed 
heroes  I  can  name  only  Nelson  ;  do  you 
remember  how,  when  an  unwelcome  signal 


flew  from  the  commander-iQ-chiefs  mat- 
te rhead  at  Copenhagea,  he  clapped  hii 
glass  to  the  blind  eve,  and  protested  he 
could  not  see  it  ?  Nelson  was  also  ooe- 
armed,  and  so  was  Lord  Raglan.  Sir 
Thomas  Trowbridge,  at  the  Alma,  lost 
both  arms  and  legs.  But  as  these  were 
injuries  received  in  battle,  they  cannot 
legitimately  be  called  "physical  pecul* 
iarities." 

Hunchbacks  form  a  tolerably  numerous 
list.  There  is  that  brilliant  soldier,  the 
Mar^chal  de  Luxemburg,  of  whom  Ma- 
caulay  writes  in  one  of  his  most  finished 
passages :  "  Highly  descended  and  gifted 
as  he  was,  he  had  with  difficulty  sur- 
mounted the  obstacles  which  impeded  him 
in  the  road  to  fame.  If  he  owed  much  to 
the  bounty  of  nature  and  fortune,  he  had 
suffered  still  more  from  tlieir  spite.  Hii 
features  were  frightfully  harsh ;  his  stature 
was  diminutive ;  a  huge  and  pointed  hump 
rose  on  his  back."  The  reader  knows  the 
hunchbacked  Richard  of  Shakespeare^ 
powerful  drama;  but  historical  researd 
seems  to  have  delivered  the  king  from  Ins 
burden,  and  to  have  shown  that  he  wu 
only  high-shouldered.  Lord  Lytton,  in  his 
**  Last  of  the  Barons,"  has  adopted  the 
modern  view :  **  Though  the  back  was  not 
curved,"  he  says,  **  yet  one  shoulder  wu 
slightly  higher  than  the  other,  which  «m 
the  more  observable  from  the  evkleit 
pains  that  he  took  to  disguise  it,  and  the 
gorgeous  splendor,  savoring  of  penooil 
coxcombry  —  from  which  no  Plantagenet 
was  ever  free  —  that  he  exhibited  in  hn 
dress."  The  j^eat  minister  of  QMn 
Elizabeth,  William  Cecil,  Lord  Bnneigl; 
the  learned  German  theologian,  Ebcr; 
our  ** glorious  deliverer,'*  William  III.; 
the  famous  general  of  Spain,  the  Dnke  of 
Parma,  these  were  all  "  croolt4Melai" 
The  poet  Pope  had  a  protuberance  bott 
on  the  back  and  in  front,  and  one  of  hii 
sides  was  contracted. 

Few  physical  defects  are  more  amioji^ 
though  manv  are  more  grievooa,  ihM 
stuttering,  ft  is  true  that  Charles  Lanb 
skilfully  availed  himself  of  it  in  his  ova 
case  to  lend  an  additional  piquancy  lo  his 
jests,  as  when  a  fond  motner  asked  Ui^ 
'*  How  do  you  like  babies,  Mr.  Lamb? 
and  he  answered,  "  B  —  boi  —  boi  — 
boiled,  ma*am  1 "  But,  generally  apeilk 
ing,  the  stutterer  is  a  nuisance  to  himidf 
and  to  his  hearers.  Demosthenes,  as  «t 
know,  conquered  the  affliction,  wUch 
would  otherwise  have  been  fatal  to  Hi 
oratorical  success.  The  French  iHil 
Malherbe  was  a  stutterer ;  and  ao 
English  poetess  and   actreas. 
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Mrs.  Inchbald,  who  found  it  a  serious  ob- 
stacle in  her  professional  career.  D^An- 
nebaut,  the  French  admiral ;  the  Italian 
engineer  Tartaglia  ;  Louis  XIII.,  king  of 
France;  Camille  Desmoulins,  the  wittiest 
of  the  Revolutionists,  whose  **  Vieux  Cor- 
delier''  contains  some  masterly  specimens 
of  French  prose  ;  Boissy  d'Anglas,  sur- 
named  the  orator  I3abebibobu  ;  the  painter 
David,  and  the  critic  Hoffmann,  —  all  be- 
longed to  the  noble  army  of  stuttering 
martyrs. 

Deaf  men  of  genius  have  been  numer- 
ous. I  shall  name  but  three  :  Lesage,  the 
creator  of  **Gil  Bias;"  La  Condamine, 
the  astronomer ;  and  Ludwig  von  Beet- 
hoven. For  a  musician  we  can  hardly 
imagine  a  greater  misfortune,  and  we 
know  how  deep  a  gloom  it  cast  over  the 
later  years  of  the  composer  of  "  Fidelio." 
That  is  a  touching  story,  how  at  a  great 
concert  given  at  Vienna,  when  thunders  of 
applause  greeted  the  performance  of  his 
ninth  symphony,  the  deaf  composer  was 
gently  turned  towards  the  audience  that 
he  might  see  the  enthusiasm  which  he 
could  not  hear. 

Corpulence  is  another  misfortune, 
though  to  read  the  writings  of  our  wits 
and  humorists  you  might  take  it  to  be  an 
exquisite  joke.  But  to  carry  about  you 
at  bed  and  board,  at  home  and  out-of-doors, 
a  burden  of  "  loo,  too  solid  flesh,"  can  be 
no  pleasant  task,  and  should  command 
our  sympathy  rather  than  excite  our  ridi- 
cule. Think  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of 
Heraclea,  who  was  almost  suffocated  by 
his  enormous  mass  of  fat,  like  a  prize 
bullock  at  a  cattle-show.  His  physicians 
prepared  a  number  of  needles,  very  long 
and  thin,  with  which  to  wake  him  when  he 
fell  into  a  lethargy.  They  were  thrust 
through  the  superincumbent  layers  of  adi- 
pose until  they  reached  his  flesh,  and  he 
began  to  throw  off  his  torpor,  like  a  boa- 
consirictor  after  a  heavy  meal.  Exercise 
of  every  kind  was  impossible  to  him,  and 
as  in  those  days  Banting  had  not  prophe- 
sied, nor  ''  Anti-Fat  "  been  advertised,  the 
unfortunate  tyrant  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  his  destiny,  and  increase  in  quan- 
tity, if  not  in  quality,  every  day.  But  he 
was  not  the  only  obese  sovereign  of  an- 
tiquity. Athen;tus  tells  us  that  Alexan- 
der, son  of  J^iolemy  II.,  attained  to  such 
proportions  that  he  could  not  walk  without 
the  sui)port  of  two  attendants. 

At  Rome,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius, 
the  equites  who  grew  too  fat  to  ride  were 
deprived  of  their  horses  by  order  of  the 
censors.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
mediaeval  writers  seem  to  have  regarded 


a  certain  amount  of,  let  us  say,  plumpness, 
as  a  special  favor  from  above.  The  biogra- 
pher of  the  Abbd  Suger,  minister  of  Louis 
VI.,  says:  *•  Despite  the  different  gifts 
and  graces  of  all  kinds  with  which  Heaven 
endowed  him,  one  was  unhappily  wanting. 
After  assuming  the  reins  of  government, 
he  grew  no  stouter  than  he  had  been  as 
a  private  person  ;  while  nearly  everybody 
else  in  the  community,  however  lean  and 
meagre  they  had  previously  been,  had  no 
sooner  received  the  imposition  of  hands, 
than  they  grew  sleek  and  round  in  cheeks 
and  paunch,**  a  result  which  does  not 
usually  follow  that  ecclesiastical  cere- 
mony. 

The  list  of  fat  kings  includes  William 
the  Conqueror,  whose  unwieldy  dropsical 
condition  in  the  closing  months  of  his 
adventurous  life  provoked  a  rude  jest 
from  King  Philip  of  France  (*'  He  has 
as  long  a  lying-in,"  said  Philip,  **as  a 
woman  behind  her  curtains."  "  When  I 
get  up,"  swore  William,  with  a  grim 
smile,  "  I  will  go  to  mass  in  Philip's  land, 
and  bring  a  rich  offering  for  my  church- 
ing," and  he  kept  his  word),  Charles  le 
Gros,  Louis  le  Gros,  Henry  I.,  king  of 
Navarre,  Sancho  I.,  king  of  Leon,  Al- 
phonso  II.,  king  of  Portugal,  our  own 
Henry  VIII.,  and  Louis  XVI 1 1,  of  France, 
surnamed  Le  D^sird.  To  the  family  of 
the  corpulent  also  belong  —  Bruni,  the 
Italian  poet;  Dillenius,  the  German  bot- 
anist; Haller,  the  physiologist;  Gibbon, 
the  historian ;  James  Thomson,  the  poet 
of  "  The  Seasons ; "  Hartley,  the  actor  who 
could  play  Falstaff  without  stuffing;  and 
Lablache,  the  famous  singer  ('*  One  could 
have  clad  a  child,"  says  Chorley,  **  in  one 
of  his  gloves  "). 

Some  very  great  men  intellectually  have 
been  very  small  men  physically,  the  stat- 
ure, as  Dr.  Watts  has  told  us,  being  no 
index  to  the  mind.  Thus,  among  the  an- 
cients, we  find  Agesilaiis,  the  ablest  of  the 
Spartan  kin^s ;  the  Roman  orator,  C. 
Lucinius  Calvus,  who  frequently  engaged 
in  rhetorical  duels  with  Cicero ;  and  the 
actor  Lucius.  The  Alexandrian  philoso- 
pher  Alypius  was  a  dwarf  of  only  three 
feet,  and  made  the  best  of  his  diminu- 
tiveness  by  thanking  God  for  his  good- 
ness in  loading  his  soul  with  so  small  a 
weight  of  corruptible  matter.  When  we 
come  down  to  modern  times,  we  encounter 
a  list  so  long  as  to  suggest  the  suspicion 
that  the  world's  prizes  must  always  have 
been  reserved  for  the  sons  of  Lilliput. 
William  of  Malmesbury  asserts  that  Edgar 
the  Pacific  —  in  whose  memorable  reign 
this  redoubtable  island  of  ours  first  as- 
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sumed  the  name  of  Engleland  or  England 
—  was  "  extremely  small  both  in  stature 
and  in  bulk."    So,  too,  were  Attila,  the 
scourfie  of  Rome  ;  Frocopius,  the  histo- 
rian ;  King  Knut,  Gregory  of  Tours,  King 
Pepin,  surnamed  Le  Href;  Philip  Augus- 
tus, who  accomplished  so  much  towards 
the    consolidation  of    the    P'rench    mon- 
archy; Charles  111.  of  Naples,  Albert  the 
Great,  of  whom  is  told  the  pleasant  story 
(it  is  also  told  of  others)  that  the  pope,  at 
an  audience,  several  times  invited  him  to 
stand  up,  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  still  on  his  knees ;  the  Portuguese 
navigator,  Vasco  di  Gama,  who  first  made 
the  voyage  from  Europe  to  India;  Pom- 
ponazzi,    the     Italian    philosopher,    and 
Erasmus,  the  illustrious   author    of  the 
"Encomium  iMoriae,"  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing lights  of  the  Christian  Renaissance. 
Of  this  great  scholar  iieatus   Rhenanus 
informs  us  that  he  was  low  of  stature,  but 
it  is   true  that  he   adds  not  remarkably 
short,  and  well-shaped,  as  little  men  often 
are.     We  have  forgotten   St.  Neot,  who 
was  so  small  that,  when  saying  mass,  he 
had  to  be  elevated  on  a  step  made  of  iron, 
so  that  he  might  reach   the  altar;   Pope 
Gregory  VII.,  under  whom  the  papacy 
reacned  its  climax  of  splendor ;  Jean  Gui- 
ton,  the  Huguenot  mayor  of  Rochelle,  who 
defended  it  so  heroically  against  the  forces 
of  Richelieu;  the  painter  and  dwarf,  Ed- 
ward  Gibson,  patronized   by  Charles  L, 
whose  wife,  Anne  Shepherd,  was  exactly 
his  own  height,  three  feet   two   inches; 
Prince  Eugene,  the  illustrious  colleague 
of  Marlborough,  whom  he  helped  to  win 
Blenheim  and  Oudenardc  ;  Maria  Theresa, 
queen  of  Austria  and  Hungary  ('*  Moria- 
mur  pro  nostro  rege,"  cried  the  Hunga- 
rian   magnates) ;    the    French     chemist, 
Rouclle,  who  numbered  Oliver  Goldsmith 
among  his  pupils  ;  Uavid  Garrick,  greatest 
of  English  actors  ('*  Pray,  sir,"  said  a  lady 
to  Foote,  *'  are  your  puppets  to  be  as  large 
as  life  ? "     *'  Oh,   dear,   no,  madam,"  an- 
swered the  wit ;  **  not  much  above  the  size 
of  Garrick  ") ;  Hoffmann,  the  writer  of  so 
many   weird  and   wondrous   "  Phantasie- 
stuckc,"  and  composer  of  that  opera  of 
*'  Undine  "  which  Weber  praised  with  so 
much  generous  warmth  ;  Wolfgang  Ama- 
deus  Mozart  (*•  He  was  short,"  says  Herr 
Pohl,   "but   slim    and   well-proportioned, 
with  small  iect  and  good  hands  ;  as  a  young 
man  he  was  thin,  which  made  his  arm  look 
large,  but  later  in  life  he  became  stouter. 
His  head  was  somewhat  large  in  propor- 
tion to   his  body");  Quevedo,  author  of 
those   strange   "Sueflos "  or   "Visions," 
from  which  later  writers  have  borrowed  so 


freely ;   and  Baron  Denon,  the  Frendb 
traveller  and  £gyptolo£:ist. 

Montaigne  was  an  admirer  Oike  Frtder> 
ick  II.)  of  tall  men,  and  he  even  goes  lo 
far  as  to  assert  that  when  a  man  of  tall 
stature  marches  at  the  head  of  his  battal- 
ion his  appearance  commands  the  respect 
of  his  followers  and  strikes  terror  into  the 
heart  of  the  enemy.    But  the  great  Cood^ 
whose  genius  for  war  no  one  can  dispute, 
and  Napoleon  and  Suwarrow^the  Russian 
commander,  and  Nelson,  the  greatest  sea- 
man the  world  has  ever  known,  and  Wel- 
lington, the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  and 
Napier,  the  conqueror  of  Sinde,  certainlr 
struck  terror  into  their  enemies,  thoogn 
they  were  little  men.    And  to  this  cat^pij 
Montaigne  himself  belonged.  **  I  am  soo^ 
what  under  the  middle  height,'*  he  tells  n, 
'*a  defect  which  has  in  it  not  only 'some* 
what  of  deformity',  but  still  more  of  iaooo- 
venience,  especially  to  those  placed  in 
command  or  in  office,  for  the  authority 
which  a  fine  presence  and  a  majestic  pe^ 
son  give  is  in  such  a  case  wanting.**    He 
complains  that  on  foot  he  gets  coreretf 
with  mud,  and  that  in  the  street  little  fA 
lows  like  himself  are  always  being  jostled 
from  want  of  dignity.    There  are  conpefr 
sating  advantages,  however,  for  this  ddect 
of  stature,  but,  instead  of  dwelling  qua 
them,  I   must  hasten  to  include  in  the 
same  category  as  Montaigne  '*|;kirioai 
John  **  Dryden,  whom  Rochester  irrefe^ 
ently  nicknamed  **  Poet  Squab,**  and  Ptopc^ 
the  bard  of  Twickenham,  of  whoa  «e 
read :  ^'  His  person  was  slender  and  di^ 
torted,  and  his  stature  so  low  that,  in  ovder 
to  bring  him  to  a  level  with  tables  of  the 
common  height,  it  was  necessary  to  ele- 
vate his  seat.    He  was  unable  (at  Iciit 
after  the  middle  of  life)  to  diess  ornndicsi 
himself,  to  go  to  bed,  or  to  rise  widMMt 
assistance.    He  used  to  wear  a  sort  of  te 
doublet,  under  a  shirt  of  very  coarse  linen 
with  fine  sleeves,  also  stays  made  of  stiff 
canvas  laced  closely  round  hin,  and  over 
these  a  flannel  waistcoaL    Three  paurs  of 
stockings  were  required  to  give  his  lena 
respectable  bulk.      In  one  of  the  bifr 
poo  as  wiiich  his  satire  provoked  be  h 
spoken  ot  as  **  a  little  creature,  scaroeiov 
tcet  high,  whose  very  sight  makes  QM 
laugh,  strutting  and  swelling  like  the  b9g 
in  Horace,  and  demanding  the  admintin 
of  all  mankind  because  it  can  make  fiM 
verses." 

The  late  Earl  Russell,  the  last  of  the 

great  Whig   leaders,    was    bat   scnfvilf 

treated  by  nature  in  the  matter  of  h 

as  a  glance  at  the  Pmtuk  caitooas 

I  thirty  years  ago  will  inform  the 
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Middle-aged  men  still  chuckle  over  the 
happy  design,  in  allusion  to  his  abortive 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  of  the  naughty 
little  boy  who  has  stuck  up  "  No  Popery" 
on  the  shutters  and  then  runs  away  in  a 
fright.  Thiers,  the  French  historian,  di- 
plomatist and  statesman,  who  reorganized 
France  after  the  crushing  blow  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  was  physically  a  very 
small  man.  Below  the  ordinary  standard 
also  was  Edmund  Kean,  "the  little  man 
with  the  wonderful  eyes ; "  and  so  was 
Frederick  Robson,  whose  career,  though 
brilliant  was  so  brief  that  the  world  had 
not  time  to  do  justice  to  his  genius  —  a 
genius  the  most  remarkable,  in  my  opin- 
ion, which  the  English  stage  has  ever 
seen,  hovering,  as  it  did,  between  the 
deepest  tragedy  and  the  broadest  farce. 
This  list  of  the  pygmies  might  easily  be 
extended,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  the  little  men  have  ever  been 
able  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves, 
and  if  measured  by  the  soul  (as  Dr.  Watts 
suggests)  can  triumphantly  hold  their  own 
against  the  Anakim. 

Yet  when  one  comes  to  think  of  these 
Anakim  —  of  the  men  of  goodly  presence, 
the  tall  men  with  "  an  air  of  authority  "  — 
one  finds  that  they,  too,  have  been  nu- 
merous enough  to  furnish  forth  a  goodly 
company.  Among  sovereigns  and  war- 
riors one  recollects  the  Macedonian  hero, 
Alexander  the  Great;  Julius  Caesar;  his 
defeated  rival,  Pompcy  or  Pompeius  ;  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  ('*  His  stature  was 
lofty,"  says  Gibbon,  "his  countenance 
majestic,  his  deportment  graceful;  his 
strength  and  activity  were  displayed  in 
every  manly  exercise  ") ;  William  Wallace 
(whom  Blind  Harry  represents  almost  as  a 
giant,  and  of  such  strength  that  on  one 
occasion  he  rips  up  fifteen  feet  of  timber- 
work  with  his  bare  hands,  — 

The  Ijoardis  rave  in  twyne, 
Fifteen  feet  large  he  lap  out  of  that  in, 

and  on  another,  when  attacked  by  five 
men,  kills  three,  and  puts  to  flight  the  two 
survivors,  thouijh  armed  at  first  with  only 
an  angler's  rod);  Edward  lU.  (who  had 
not  only  a  fine  person,  but,  as  the  old 
chronicler  tells  us,  "a  godlike  face"); 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  hero  of  the  first 
Crusade  and  of  Tasso's  melodious  epic; 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  general  of  the 
Parliament  in  our  Civil  War;  General 
Kleber;  Marshal  Moncey ;  Marshal  Mor- 
tier;  the  emperor  Nicholas;  and  the  late 

treat  (ierman  emperor  William.     Colum- 
ns, who   revealed  the  western  world  to 
the  gaze  of  Europe,  was  a  tall  man ;  so 
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was  Huss  the  Reformer ;  and  Thomas 
Becket,  the  so-called  martyr.  So  also 
were  John  Pym,  the  statesman ;  Roches- 
ter, the  wittiest  of  Charles  II.'s  courtiers  ; 
and  the  elder  Pitt,  "  the  Great  Commoner," 
whose*  tall  commanding  figure  and  digni- 
fied presence  harmonized  well  with  the 
stately,  masterful  character  of  his  elo- 
quence ;  so,  too,  Benjamin  Constant, 
whose  name  now  awakens  not  the  gentlest 
thrill  of  interest  in  any  bosom  ;  and  that 
courtliest  of  portrait-painters.  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence.  By  the  way,  you  will  find,  I 
think,  that  the  majority  of  great  artists 
have  been  men  of  goodly  stature  ;  while 
the  majority  of  poets  range  under  rather 
than  above  "  the  average  height."  Vol- 
taire, however,  might  claim  to  be  consid- 
ered moderately  tall,  and  he  was  so 
exceedingly  thin  that  the  Duchesse  de 
Bern  called  him  "that  wicked  mummy," 
And  Goethe,  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive intellects,  the  world  has  ever  known, 
belonged  to  "  the  lords  of  mankind." 
"  The  accordance  of  personal  appearance 
with  genius,"  says  Heine,  "such  as  is  re- 
quired in  extraordinary  men,  was  conspic- 
uous in  Goethe.  One  might  study  Greek 
art  in  him,  as  in  an  antique.  His  eyes 
were  tranquil  as  those  of  a  god.  Time 
had  been  powerful  enough  to  cover  his 
head  with  snow,  but  not  to  bend  it;  he 
carried  it  ever  broad  and  high  ;  and  when 
he  spoke  he  seemed  to  grow  taller ;  and 
when  he  stretched  out  his  hand  it  was  as 
if  he  could  prescribe  with  his  finger  to  the 
stars  in  heaven  the  way  they  were  to  go." 
Among  persons  gifted  with  extraordi- 
nary physical  vigor  must  be  included 
Edmund  Ironsides;  William  the  Con- 
queror; Baldwin,  surnamed  the  Iron  Arm, 
Count  of  Flanders  ;  William  IV.,  Duke  of 
Aquitaine  ;  Godfrey  of  Bouillon ;  the  em- 
peror Charles  IV. ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
poet  and  painter;  Marshal  de  Saxe,  who 
made  love  and  fought  battles  with  eaual 
success;  and  Chanes  XII.  of  Sweaen, 
who  was  so  happily  constituted  "  that  he 
endured  with  ease  the  extremities  of  cold 
and  heat,  of  hunger  and  thirst  —  never 
felt  fatigue,  and  was  insensible  to  the  de- 
sire of  repose."  The  plainest  fare  con- 
tented him,  the  rudest  couch  and  the 
homeliest  garb  — 

A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 

No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labors  tire. 

The  Albanian  prince,  George  Castriot, 
better  known  as  Scanderbeg,  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  stronj^  man.  He 
could  cut  off  a  bulPs  head  at  a  single 
stroke.    Mahomed  II. invited  him  to  send 
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him  the  sword  which  had  performed  so 
remarkable  an  exploit.  It  was  sent,  but 
the  sultan  finding  that  it  differed  not  from 
any  other  weapon  of  the  kind,  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction^  Scanderbeg  retorted 
that  he  had  sent  him  his  sword,  as  desired, 
but  could  not  send  the  arm  which  had 
wielded  it, 

A  similar  anecdote,  by  the  way,  is  told 
by  William  of  Tyre  about  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  and  an  Arab  chief.  The  Arab 
presented  himself  "once  upon  a  time  ^'  be- 
fore the  Christian  warrior,  and  in  humble 
tones  entreated  him  to  prove  his  sword 
upon  a  very  large  camel  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  explaining  that,  on  re- 
turning to  his  tribe,  he  was  anxious  to 
bear  personal  testimony  to  the  prince's 
wonderful  strength.  As  the  man  had 
travelled  a  great  distance  for  this  single 
purpose,  Godfrey  consented,  and,  drawing 
his  falchion,  struck  off  the  camePs  head 
as  easily  as  he  might  have  levelled  a  bul- 
rush. The  Arab  stood  astonished,  but, 
after  reflecting  a  moment,  concluded  that 
the  prodigious  effect  of  the  blow  was  due 
to  the  keen  edge  of  the  duke's  sword,  and 
suggested  that  with  another  person's 
sword  he  could  not  accomplish  the  same 
feat.  Godfrey,  smiling,  asked  the  Arab 
for  the  weapon  he  wore  at  his  side ;  or- 
dered another  camel  to  be  brought,  and, 
in  a  moment,  its  head  rolled  on  the  ground. 
At  this  second  coup  the  Arab  could  no 
longer  refuse  his  admiration,  convinced 
that  the  force  of  the  blows  rested  in  the 
arm  of  the  warrior  rather  than  in  the  tem- 
per of  his  blade.  Laying  at  Godfrey's 
feet  a  costly  gift  of  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones,  and  imploring  his  favor, 
he  returned  into  his  own  country,  where 
he  made  known  to  everybody  the  proofs 
he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  of  the 
singular  physical  powers  of  the  Crusader. 

Before  the  invention  of  gunpowder  cor- 
poreal strength  was  necessarily  an  impor- 
tant consideration  on  the  day  of  battle, 
and  stout  thews  and  muscles  were  valued 
more  highly  than  they  nowadays  are, 
though  they  will  never  fail  to  find  a  good 
many  admirers.  I  suspect  that  the  men 
of  the  past,  on  an  average,  were  no  stronger 
than  are  their  descendants  ;  but  the  strong 
were  then  selected  for  special  esteem,  be- 
cause, as  I  have  said,  strength  was  of 
such  high  importance,  when  a  battle  was 
little  better  than  a  group  of  hand-to-hand 
combats.  When  William  of  Normandy 
mounted  his  war-horse  to  lead  his  army 
aj^ainst  King  Harold  and  his  Englishmen, 
his  physical  vigor  and  stately  bearing 
elicited  loud   murmurs  of  applause.    "I 


have  never  seen  a  knight,"  cried  the 
Vicomte  de  Thouars,  **  who  rode  more 
boldly  or  carried  his  armor  so  bravely. 
Never  did  any  one  bear  lance  more  grace- 
fully, or  manage  his  horse  with  greater 
skill  I  "  There  were  few  men  living  who 
could  wield  the  heavy  two-handed  mace 
which  was  William's  favorite  weapon. 
Our  English  Harold,  however,  was  little 
inferior  in  strength  to  his  powerful  antag- 
onist; and  in  the  great  battle  which  de- 
cided his  fate  and  that  of  his  kingdom, 
he  clove,  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  axe, 
through  a  horse  and  its  rider. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  popular 
prejudice  against  red  hair?  Is  it  con- 
nected with  the  tradition  that  Judas  Is- 
cariot  was  red-haired,  or  is  it  of  earlier 
origin?  So  strong  was  the  sentiment 
against  it  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  one  of 
the  chroniclers  denounces  it  as  "a  burn- 
ing brand  of  infidelity."  It  may  very  well 
be  that  the  hatred  with  which  William 
Rufus  was  regarded  owed  an  extra  dash 
of  intensity  to  the  color  of  his  tawny  locks. 
Not  a  few  famous  personages,  however, 
have  been  endowed  by  nature  with  hair  of 
this  fatal  hue  (which  their  flatterers,  no 
doubt,  persisted  in  describing  as  auburn); 
for  instance,  Anne  Boleyn  (Mr.  Froude 
speaks  of  "her  fair  hair  flowing  loose 
over  her  shoulders");  Queen  Elizabeth 
(Sir  Richard  Baker  describes  hers  as  "in- 
clining to  pale  yellow;  "  Fuller  uses  the 
convenient  epithet,  "fair");  Columbus; 
the  poet  Camoens,  and  Marshal  Ney. 
One  does  not  like  to  think  of  red-haired 
poets  ;  but  the  reader  will  find  that  auburn, 
which  has  at  least  a  warm  tinge  on  it,  has 
not  been  uncommon  among  "  the  brother- 
hood of  the  tuneful  lyre."  Shakespeare's 
hair  and  beard  were  auburn,  if  we  may 
credit  the  original  coloring  of  his  bust  in 
Stratford's  church,  and  Milton's  "  hya- 
cinthine  locks"  were  of  a  similar  color. 
But  Burns's  hair  was  black,  and  Byron's 
of  a  dark  brown. 

Milton,  by  the  way,  would  seem  to  have 
almost  realized  that  "accordance  of  per- 
sonal appearance  with  genius,"  of  which 
Heine  speaks.  In  his  youth  he  was  emi- 
nently handsome,  and  was  called  "the 
lady  "  of  his  college,  and  if  he  gained  in 
dignity  and  manliness  as  his  years  in- 
creased, he  did  not  lose  in  comeliness.  His 
complexion  was  fresh  and  fair;  his  hair, 
parted  in  front,  hung  down  upon  his 
shoulders,  as  he  describes  that  of  Adam 
in  his  "  Paradise  Lost."  His  eyes  were 
of  a  greyish  color,  and  even  when  deprived 
of  sight  did  not  betray  the  loss.  His  voice 
and  ear  were  musical.     He  was  of  a  mod- 
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erate  stature,  with  a  well-knit  and  active 
frame.  Altogether,  he  looked  the  poet. 
Spenser's  favorite  theory  that  the  inner 
spiritual  beauty  tinds  expression  in  the 
outer  material  beauty,  that  the  pure  soul 
clothes  itself  in  a  garment  worthy  of  it  — 

So  every  spirit,  as  it  is  most  pure 
And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light, 

So  it  the  fairer  bodie  doth  procure 
To  habit  in,  and  it  more  fairely  dight 
With  chcerfull  grace  and  amiable  sight; 

For  of  the  soule  the  bodie  forme  doth  take, 

For  soule  is  form  and  doth  the  bodie  make  — 

is,  unfortunately,  not  too  often  fulfilled, 
but  it  found  a  noble  illustration  in  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  He,  of  whom  it  was  justly 
said,  that  he  had  *'the  most  rare  virtues  ' 
ever  found  in  any  man,  whose  life  has 
been  described  as  **  poetry  put  into  action," 
was  also  endowed  by  nature  with  every 
physical  attribute  that  could  win  attach- 
ment or  command  admiration.  "  The 
grave  beauty  of  his  presence  "  was  felt  by 
all  observers  — 

When  he  descended  down  the  mount 
His  personage  seemed  most  divine. 

He  reminded  his  contemporaries,  by 
the  excellences  of  his  mind  and  person, 
of  the  golden  antique  past.  As  Mr.  J. 
Addington  Symonds  puts  it:  "What  the 
Athenians  called  KoKoKayadia^  that  blending 
of  physical  and  moral  beauty  and  good- 
ness in  one  per%-asive  virtue,  distinguished 
him  from  the  crowd  of  his  countrymen, 
with  whom  goodness  too  often  assumed 
an  outer  form  of  harshness,  and  beauty 
leaned  to  effeminacy  or  softness," 

Perhaps  we  may  claim,  in  support  of 
Spenser's  theory,  the  author  of  *'  En- 
dymion."  Keats  was  not  without  some 
grave  defects  of  character,  but  in  the  main 
his  nature  was  a  fine  and  manly  one,  and 
that  he  was  a  true  poet  and  a  great  poet, 
whose  lips  had  been  touchecT  with  the 
sacred  fire  from  Apollo's  altar,  the  world 
has  long  since  agreed.  That  he  looked  a 
poet,  his  contemporaries  have  frankly  in- 
formed us.  Haydon  said  he  was  the  only 
man  he  had  ever  met,  except  Wordsworth, 
who  seemed  and  looked  conscious  of  a 
high  calling.  Handsome  and  ardent-look- 
ing, his  figure  compact  and  well-turned, 
with  the  neck  thrust  eagerly  forward,  car- 
rying a  strong  and  shapely  head  set  off  by 
thickly  clustering  gold-brown  hair;  the 
features  powerful,  finished,  and  mobile  ; 
the  mouth  rich  and  wide,  with  an  expres- 
sion at  once  combative  and  sensitive  in 
the  extreme  ;  the  forehead  not  high,  but 
broad  and  strong;  the  eyebrows  nobly 
arched,  and  eyes  hazel-brown,  liquid-flash- 


ing, visibly  inspired,  "an  eye  that  had 
an  inward  look  perfectly  divine,  like  a 
Delphian  priestess  who  saw  visions,"  — 
such  is  Professor  Sidney  Colvin's  descrip- 
tion of  him.  His  eyes  were  eminently 
those  of  a  poet,  "mellow  and  glowing, 
says  Leigh  Hunt,  "  large,  dark,  and  sensi- 
tive." And  the  late  Mrs.  Proctor  has  re- 
corded the  impression  they  left  upon  her, 
as  if  they  had  been  gazing  on  some  glo- 
rious sight. 

It  would  seem  indeed  —  and  here  we 
are  still  mindful  of  the  Spenserian  theory 
—  that  it  is  by  the  eye,  the  eloquent  and 
radiant  expression  of  the  eye,  the  poet 
may  at  once  be  known.  Everybody  recalls 
the  poet-eye  of  Robert  Burns:  "It  was 
large,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "and  of  a 
cast  which  glowed  (I  say  literally  flowed) 
when  he  spoke  with  feeling  or  interest.  I 
never  saw  such  another  eye  in  a  human 
head,  though  I  have  seen  the  most  distin- 

?;uished  men  of  my  time."  And  so  says  Pro- 
essor  Walker :  "  In  his  large  dark  eye  the 
most  striking  index  of  his  genius  resided." 
It  was  said  of  the  eyes  of  Chatterton,  the 
"marvellous  boy  who  perished  in  his 
pride,"  that  "  fire  rolled  at  the  bottom  of 
them."  And  Moore  tells  us  that  Byron's, 
though  of  a  light  grey,  were  capable  of  all 
extremes  of  expression,  from  mirth  to 
melancholy,  from  benevolence  to  scorn  or 
rage.  As  for  Shelley,  his  blue  eyes  were 
very  large  and  prominent.  "They  were 
at  times,  when  he  was  abstracted,  as  he 
often  was  in  contemplation,  dull,  and,  as  it 
were,  insensible  to  external  objects;  at 
others  they  flashed  with  the  fire  of  intelli- 
gence." In  the  face  of  Scott  there  was 
not  much,  I  think,  to  indicate  the  author 
of  "  Marmion  "  and  *•  Wavecley,"  though 
it  wore  a  general  expression  of  power  and 
resolution  ;  but  he  had  fine  eyes,  eyes  so 
keen  that,  as  his  little  son  said,  it  was 
commonly  he  who  saw  "  the  hare  sitting." 
To  refer  once  more  to  Goldsmith,  his  eyes 
were  the  redeeming  feature  of  his  face. 
They  lighted  up  like  lamps  when  he  grew 
animated  in  conversation.  The  fine  por- 
trait by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which  is  one 
of  the  glories  of  the  gallery  at  Knole,  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  largely  idealized ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sketch  by  his 
friend  Bunbury,  prefixed  to  the  early  edi- 
tions of  "The  Haunch  of  Venison,"  exag- 
gerates all  that  was  least  comely  in  the 
plain  countenance  of  that;.unhappy  man  of 
genius,  "  a  pale  melancholy  visage,"  as  he 
himself  describes  it,  "  with  two  great 
wrinkles  between  the  eyebrows,  and  an 
eye  disgustingly  severe. 
But  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  great 
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men  (and  great  little  men)  the  recital 
might  be  almost  indefinitely  prolonged. 
The  lame,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  de- 
formed, may  well  console  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  they  share  their  afflic- 
tions with  the  leaders  of  the  world,  the 
men  who  have  made  history  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  gaiety  (or  otherwise)  of  nations, 
and  may  derive  a  certain  encouragement 
from  the  fact  that  no  physical  peculiarity 
has  ever  prevented  a  great  man  from  at- 
taining greatness. 

W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 


From  The  Fortnifchtly  Review. 
SUMMER-TIME  IN   RURAL  PORTUGAL. 

A  THOUGHTFUL  and  agreeable  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  and  one,  alas  !  too  early 
carried  away  from  the  serene  paths  of 
literature  and  philosophy  into  the  gusty 
cloudland  of  politics,  once  told  me  of  an 
idea  that  had  occurred  to  him  as  he  was 
sitting  at  an  inn  tabic  in  one  of  the  cities 
of  Sicily.  It  Was  early  summer-time,  the 
heavens  fair,  the  earth  clothed  in  loveli- 
ness, the  weather  perfect.  Meditating  on 
the  delight,  under  these  circumstances,  of 
mere  material  existence,  this  thought,  he 
told  me,  suddenly  came  to  him  :  "Now  I 
know  why  the  barbarians  from  the  dreary 
north  always  tended  southward  in  their 
migrations,  always  travelled  towards  the 
sunnier  portions  of  the  earth." 

This  eagerness  to  escape  the  fogs  and 
the  north  winds  and  the  snow  and  sleet  of 
their  respective  fatherlands,  no  doubt  also 
persuaded  the  Vandals  and  Visigoths  to 
follow  the  autumn  swallow-flights  to  this 
peninsula.  Perhaps,  too,  it  was  the  mo- 
tive of  action  in  still  earlier  Aryan  migra- 
tions —  that  is,  if  certain  profound  savants 
be  in  the  right,  and  others  as  profound 
quite  in  the  wrong  (as  has  been  known  to 
occur  betorc  now),  and  if  these  ances- 
tors of  us  all  had  their  first  home  in  the 
extreme  north. 

Furthermore,  my  friend  might  have  car- 
ried his  argument  a  step  farther,  and  ac- 
counted not  only  for  the  north  sending 
her  children  to  sojourn  in  these  genial 
lands,  but  also  for  the  fact  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  arid,  sun-vexed  countries  to  the 
east  and  south  doing  the  very  same  thing. 
The  Mohammedan  hosts  issuing  from 
Arabia  found  no  true  resting-place  along 
the  whole  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and 
never  abode  in  contentment  or  prospered 
in  material  or  spiritual  things  till  they 
reached  Spain  and  Portugal  and  Sicily. 


Here  only  art  and  learning  began  to  km 
great  scope  and  dimensions  for  them,  just 
where  there  had  already  been  a  feebler 
beginning  for  the  arts  of  the  Gothic  rues 
reaching  these  countries  from  the  north. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  art  ever 
really  prospers  —  unless,  indeed,  it  be  li^ 
erary  art,  which  is  a  plant  of  deeper  root 
and  stronger  growth  in  the  human  soul 
than  others  —  where  men  are  either  too 
hot  or  too  cold.  Men  paint,  and  carve,  and 
dance,  and  sing,  only  when  they  are 
neither  chilled  by  cold  nor  oppressed  by 
heat;  and  I  am  convinced  no  northern 
minstrel  or  minnesinger  ever  harped  and 
sung  to  any  good  poetic  purpose  while  lus 
fingers  were  frostbitten.  He  never  ac- 
companied the  lyre  till  he  was  warmed  bf 
the  firelight  and  relaxed  by  the  wine-cnp; 
rare  moments,  as  northern  song  too  was 
in  rare  snatches,  compared  at  least  with 
the  human  song-notes  in  all  this  southern 
land  which  are  continuously*  heard  insnai- 
mer-time,  while  the  sun  shines  warm  and 
the  wind  is  from  a  pleasant  quarter. 

For  this  same  reason  it  may  freely  be 
doubted  whether  any  form  of  art  will 
ever,  in  our  own  hyperborean  home  landsa 
be  forced  to  take  root  further  down  in  the 
social  scale  than  among  the  occasional 
aesthetes  of  our  leisurely  and  opoleat 
classes.  The  wage-earners  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, taken  as  a  whole,  are  the  roost  unct- 
thetic  body  in  the  world.  Here  in  Por> 
tugal,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  dass  is 
the  most  art-loving  in  the  kingdom ;  it  is 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  that  are 
conspicuously  unaesthetic.  Tlie  poorer 
the  people  the  oftener  is  the  tinlde  of  the 
mandolin  heard  among  them.  It  ia  amoag 
the  poorest  workers  on  the  land  —  the  day- 
laborers,  men  and  girls  —  that  the  andcal 
ballad  measures  that  once  delighted  the 
dwellers  in  palaces  are  still  heard;  and 
the  old  rondels  are  sung  now  at  none  brt 
village  festivals.  In  another  brandi  off 
art,  jewellery,  the  only  artistic  ol^ecU  ia 
this  kind  in  Portugal  are  worn  by  tbt 
peasant  women.  The  towns  women  ol  the 
middle  classes  —  who  love  jewelleiytao^ 
though  in  a  less  degree  — do  not  lonr 
above  cheap  French  and  German  orai^ 
ments,  than  which  latter  the  mind  off  MB 
can  conceive  nothing  of  a  more  degraded 
taste.  While  the  townspeople  arc  tbas 
demoralized  bv  the  low  art  presented  to 
them  by  French  and  German  bagmea«  tbt 
peasant  jewellery  follows  the  good  artisdc 
traditions  left  behind  them  by  tlie  MoOfS 
four  or  five  centuries  ago. 

A  stronger  evidence  still  of  the  fMf^gf^ 
to  a  true  love  and  true  feeliog  for  a2: 
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among  the  rural  classes  is  to  be  found  in 
the  elaborate  work  in  the  ox-yokes  used 
in  northern  Portugal.  I  know  nothing  in 
the  whole  domain  of  popular  art  so  won- 
derful in  its  way  as  the  carving  on  these 
yokes.  That  the  Andalusian  majo  should 
adorn  his  own  person  with  silks  and  vel- 
vet and  fringe,  and  chased  studs  and  but- 
tons of  gold  and  silver ;  that  a  Portuguese 
capftponeza  should  wear  round  her  neck 
and  on  her  breast  thirty  or  forty  pounds' 
worth  of  the  above-mentioned  jewellery,  is 
intelligible  ;  but  that  a  farmer  owning  ten 
or  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  of  necessity 
having  to  count  and  recount  every  testoon 
he  pays  or  gets,  should  spend  of  his  hard- 
earned  money  the  considerable  sum  nec- 
essary to  procure  a  carved  yoke,  seems  to 
me  a  wonderful  thing;  for  every  square 
inch  of  these  yokes  is  exquisitely  worked 
upon,  pierced  and  chiselled  with  designs 
in  endless  variety  —  circles  and  squares, 
crosses  and  crescents.  Runic  knots  and 
loops,  all  combined  with  a  most  wonderful 
intricacy  and  fancifulness.  Going  along  a 
country  road  on  a  fair-day,  any  one  with 
an  eye  for  this  sort  of  thing  is  kept  in  per- 
petual wonder  at  the  changes  which  are 
rung  on  motifs  which  are  nevertheless  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  in  number,  and  all 
of  which  spring  from  one  central  design. 
Yet  seldom  is  an  ugly  or  tasteless  pattern 
seen,  and  many  are  triumphs  of  decorative 
art. 

The  utilitarian  may  well  ask  how  and 
how  much  a  people  is  the  better  for  this 
intermingling  of  art  in  its  daily  life.  Are 
men  and  women  refined,  elevated,  and  en- 
nobled thereby,  as  according  to  the  South- 
Kensington  theory  of  life  they  should  be? 
Is  a  peasant  from  the  Minhb  province  a 
better  man  on  this  account  than  a  farm- 
laborer  from  Kent  or  Sussex  ?  Perhaps 
such  fine  words  as  "  elevated  "  and  "  enno- 
bled "  are  rather  preposterously  used  in 
connection  with  art,  but  one  may  still 
rationally  consider  that  to  think  and  feel 
rightly,  or  perhaps  even  wrongly,  on  art 
subjects,  is  very  good  for  man  or  woman. 
It  helps  to  fill  our  lives;  it  is  one  other 
subject  matter  on  which  to  confer  with  our 
fellow-pilgrims  in  this  passage  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  It  is  a  topic  to  talk 
on  beyond  and  better  than  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  our  existence,  our  clothes,  our 
sleep,  our  daily  bread,  our  daily  business. 
It  is  at  least  a  communion  with  ideas,  a 
contact  with  the  spirit  world,  and  a  losing 
hold  for  the  moment  of  the  bare  and  ugly 
material  facts  of  life.  Our  over-estimate 
of  art  may  come  in  part  from  our  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  itself  an  idea-compelling  thing, 
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but  surely  it  is  nothin?  of  that  kind.  To 
put  it  simply,  is  not  decorative  art  in  all 
its  forms  but  the  seizing  of  the  idea  that 
comes  to  us  from  the  outside,  we  know 
not  how ;  from  afar,  we  know  not  whence ; 
and  the  clothing  it  in  form  that  is  recog- 
nizable by  our  senses?  —  "die  sinnliche 
Erscheinung  der  Idee,"  as  Hegel,  I  think, 
puts  it,  —  its  apparition  to  our  senses. 

To  do  this  is  surely  no  very  grand  or 
ennobling  achievement.  It  is  not  to  make, 
only  to  take.  A  boy  can  catch  the  dragon- 
fly as  it  emerges  from  the  deeps  of  the 
pool  and  changes  to  the  insect  with  the 
rainbow  on  its  wings;  but  if  he  has  not 
the  luck  to  find  the  fly  he  can  never,  for 
the  life  of  him,  make  the  larva  himself,  or 
even  dive  below  the  surface  and  find  one. 
That  same  dragon-fly  seems  to  me  typical 
of  the  product  of  the  artist.  Unquestion- 
ably we  are  the  better  for  admiring  its 
shapely  body  and  radiant  wings,  and  so 
getting  sensuous  intelligence  of  the  idea 
that  underlies  them,  but  don't  let  us  go 
and  boast  we  have  done  a  great  ennobling 
thing  in  doing  that.  A  higher  intelligence 
than  ours  has  gone  to  the  building  up  of 
this  rare  creature  of  the  air  and  the  waters 
—  a  higher  intelligence,  even  if  scientific 
evolution  be  in  the  main  a  true  thine. 

As  to  this  singularly  beautiful  art- 
product,  the  carved  ox-yoke  of  northern 
Portugal,  that  the  rustic  cuts  and  carves 
with  such  infinite  skill  and  loving  pa- 
tience, in  the  long  summer  evenings  when 
his  toil  is  over,  he  has  no  more  ownership 
m  the  underlying  idea  of  it  than  the  En- 
glish young  lady  who  plays  the  music  of 
Beethoven  is  to  be  credited  with  the  cre- 
atorship  of  the  "  Missa  Solemnis." 

This  wonderful  artistic  performance  of 
the  Portuguese  peasant  has  perhaps  come 
to  be  little  more  than  an  hereditary  in- 
stinctive act  in  him,  like  the  making  year 
after  year  of  the  goldfinch's  nest  Per- 
haps the  goldfinch  finds  an  aesthetic  de- 
light in  weaving  the  delicate  materials  into 
an  artistic  whole  with  its  subtle  color 
harmonies.  Certainly  in  the  peasant's 
case  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  actual 
pleasure  as  he  sees  the  beauty  of  the  de- 
sign growing  under  his  hand. 

Whence  does  the  ruling  design  come  ? 
Who  was  the  maker,  the  first  creator  of 
it  ?  That  is  a  mystery  which  can  only  be 
approached  diffidently.  We  can  guess 
little  of  whence  it  comes,  only  that  it  comes 
from  afar  and  from  a  time  very  remote ; 
but  it  happens  that  there  is  something  in 
the  way  of  evidence  to  go  upon.  In  the 
sacristy  of  Braga  Cathedral  is  preserved  a 
small   chalice  which  tradition  says  was 
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used  at  the  christening  of  the  first  great 
Portuguese  king,  who  was  born  a.d.  1094. 
This  chalice  is  contained  in  an  elabo- 
rately carved  ivory  case  whose  date  is  cer- 
tainly older  even  than  the  chalice  itself, 
for  on  it,  and  making  part  of  its  design,  is 
an  inscription  in  Kufic  lettering.  Now,  it 
is  commonly  asserted  that  the  Kufic  char- 
acter ceased  to  be  used  in  about  the  year 
1000.  Consequently  this  casket,  which  is 
probably  Arabian  work,  or  possibly  Chris- 
tian work  under  Arabian  influence,  cannot 
be  less  than  eight  hundred  years  old,  and 
is  perhaps  older.  It  is  carved  with  the 
very  same  design  that  is  found  on  the 
Portuguese  ox-yokes  of  to-day.  There  are 
on  this  casket  the  same  intricate  combina- 
tions of  circles,  squares,  and  crescents, 
and,  what  is  stranger,  the  same  twisted 
Runic  ornament,  between  leaf  spray  and 
Rune  knot,  as  are  carved  to-day  on  the 
Portuguese  ox-yokes.  This  Runic  orna- 
ment cannot  well  be  of  Eastern  origin, 
and  in  it  to  me  is  where  lies  the  chief 
mystery  of  the  ox-yoke  design.  May  it 
possibly  represent  the  coming  together  of 
the  art-influences  of  the  north  and  of  the 
east,  of  Christian  Gothic  with  Moslem 
art  ?  Wherever  and  whenever  the  design 
arose,  it  must  have  been  born  in  one  po- 
tent and  creative  brain  and  heart ;  and  it 
still  lives.  Through  all  these  long  centu- 
ries, through  invasions  and  conquests  and 
rebellions  and  reconquests,  through  pesti- 
lence and  famine  and  dire  convulsions  of 
nature,  has  this  ancient  art-motif  remained 
unchanged  amid  so  much  of  change  ;  find- 
ing favor  with  all  these  many  generations 
of  men.  They  have  handled  and  re-han- 
dled it  almost  day  by  day  through  all 
these  long  centuries.  In  their  reproduc- 
tion of  it  some  copiers  have  slurred  their 
work,  but  no  man  of  them  all  has  ever 
failed  of  reverence  for  the  ancient  design 
or  dared  to  remodel  or  improve  it.  So 
mighty  is  the  force  and  vitality  of  one 
single  original  conception. 

The  same  conservative  power  in  decora- 
tive motifs  is  evidenced  in  the  unglazed 
pottery  to  be  found  all  over  rural  Portu- 
gal. The  common  water-jar  is  the  Roman 
amphora  quite  unaltered  in  shape  and 
material ;  the  water-cooler  is  pure  Moor- 
ish. It  may  be  seen  in  the  bazaars  of 
north- African  cities  the  same  to  this  day 
as  is  to  be  found  at  the  fairs  and  markets 
of  Portugal,  though  Portuguese  and  Moors 
have  had  no  intercourse  now  for  over  four 
hundred  years, 

I  have  said  that  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  among  the  Portuguese  are  no 
longer  art-loving.    Hardly  so  much  so,  in- 


deed, as  our  own  people,  and  there  is  no 
Portuguese  South  Kensington  Museum  to 
teach  them  anything  or  remind  them  of 
past-away  art  knowledge ;  or  if  any  such 
institution  there  be,  it  is  a  very  little  one 
as  yet.  The  time  however  was,  when  the 
Portuguese  of  the  richer  classes  had  gone 
a  long  way  in  decorative  art- work.  In  the 
last  century,  when  we  could  not  get  be- 
yond the  meagre  elegancies  of  the  French 
Louis  Quinze  style,  the  Portuguese  cab- 
inets, chairs,  and  tables  were  constructed 
with  a  fine,  bold,  massive  ornamentation 
of  a  very  different  kind ;  and  while  we 
were  engaged  in  poor  frivolous  imitations 
in  porcelain,  at  Chelsea  and  Derby,  of  the 
vases  of  Meissen  and  Sevres  —  surely  the 
most  paltry  s.tufif  that  ever  was  called  art- 
work—  the  Portuguese  were  making  a 
thoroughly  good,  rough,  artistic  faience. 
The  body  and  enamel,  and  at  first  the  de- 
signs, were  borrowed  from  the  wares  of 
Delft  in  Holland ;  but  in  a  very  short  time 
the  Portuguese  potters  left  the  Dutch  far 
behind  in  design,  adopting  their  motifs 
sometimes  from  Italy,  sometimes  from 
China,  and  the  very  best  from  Persia.* 
Sometimes  the  design  is  purely  Portu- 
guese. This  ware  is  now  seldom  to  be 
found  except  in  the  cottages  of  farmers 
and  peasants,  always  the  last  guardians  in 
a  country  of  its  past-away  fashions  and 
traditions. 

Another  relic  of  bygone  days  that  are 
older  still  survives  in  the  ballad.  It  is 
but  rarely  heard  now,  and  only  in  remote 
corners  of  the  land  and  in  the  mouths  of 
the  peasantry.  Only  among  this  class, 
that  learns  so  little  and  forgets  so  slowly, 
do  these  narrative  songs  finger,  that  for 
the  most  part  were  an  evolution  of  purely 
chivalrous  thought  and  feeling,  and  writ- 
ten to  be  sung  to  the  trouvlris  lute  in 
mediaeval  times,  to  audiences  of  high-bom 
lords  and  ladies.  Now  with  the  words 
half  forgotten,  the  old  ballads  may  still  be 
heard,  perhaps  in  some  smoke-darkened 
wayside  tavern  among  the  remoter  Portu- 
guese mountains,  and  the  pauses  where 
the  stanzas  do  not  come  to  the  reciter^s 
memory  are  filled  by  the  twanging  chords 
of  the  wire-strung  mandolin.  So  have  I 
heard  the  old  rhythmic  songs,  chanted  in 
the  plaintive,  monotonous,  nasal  tone  of 

*  I  have  christened  this  interesting  ware  *'  Portu- 
guese Delft."  It  is  as  vet  unknown  out  of  Portugal, 
and  a  loan  collection  of  it  hais  recently  been  sent  by  the 
writer  to  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  whence  it  will 
eventually  be  removed  to  South  Kensington.  It  is 
mostly  blue  and  white,  with,  on  the  richer  pieces,  some 
admixture  of  what  the  Portu^^uese  call  cor  dt  vimho^  a 
deep  bluish  claret.  Its  date  is  from  about  1640  to  1790. 
A  fuller  account  of  this  ware  will  be  found  in  a  forth- 
coming number  of  the  AcatUmy, 
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harsh-voiced  peasants ;  yet  still  there 
often  lingers  in  the  strain  much  of  the  old 
ring  and  music.  It  brings  back  the  old 
gone-away  times  of  gallant  deeds  and  no- 
ble endurance,  and  has  power  of  stirring 
us  still.  Among  such  old-world  poetry  is 
the  ballad  of  "Donna  Guimar,"  which  I 
will  set  before  the  reader  beside  a  line-by- 
line rendering  of  it  into  English,  which 
does  no  more  than  give  the  bare  meaning, 
without  the  rhyme  and  with  only  a  faint 
echo  of  the  rhythm  of  the  original.*  This 
ballad  exists  in  a  Spanish  version,  and 
oddly  enough  it  is  quoted  in  its  Spanish 
form  in  a  sixteenth-century  Portuguese 
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comedy.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certainly  of 
Portuguese  origin  ;  the  Portuguese  ver- 
sion is  the  more  archaic  of  the  two,  and 
the  poem  is  peculiarly  the  expression  of 
Portuguese,  not  of  Spanish,  thought  and 
feeling.  There  is  a  touch  of  romantic 
sentimentality  too  in  it  mingled  with  a 
great  deal  that  is  strong  and  noble,  which 
is  peculiarly  Portuguese,  and  not  Spanish 
at  all.  Moreover,  to  those  who  have  en- 
tered into  the  laws  that  govern  the  genesis 
of  ancient  ballads,  the  first  two  lines  prove 
that  it  originated  in  some  land  far  from 
any  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms. 
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Pregoadas  sac  as  guerras 

Entre  Fran9a  c  Aragao. 

**  Ay  de  mim  que  jd  sou  velho 

As  gucrra<  nic  accabarao, 

De  sete  filhas  que  cu  tenho 

Sem  ncnhuma  scr  barao." 

Respondeu  Ihe  Donna  Guimar 

Com  toda  a  rcsolu9ao, 

**  Vcnham  armas  c  cavallo 

Que  eu  serei  tiJho  barao." 

*'Filha,  conhcccr-vos-hao. " 

**  Quando  eu  passer  pela  armada 

Porei  OS  olhos  pelo  chao." 

**  Tende-los  honibros  mui  miudos, 

Filha,  conhecer-vos-hao." 

"  Venham  armas  bem  pesadas 

Escondidos  ficarao." 

•*  Tende-los  peitos  mui  altos, 

Filha,  conhecer-vos-hao." 

"  Incolhcrei  os  meus  peitos 

Dentro  do  duro  C(nira9ao. " 

**  Tende-los  maos  pequeninas, 

Filha,  conhecer-vos-hao.** 

**  Cal9al-as-hei  numas  luvas 

Delias  nunca  sahirao." 

**  Tende-los  ])es  mui  delicados, 

Filha,  conhccervos-hao." 

**  Venham  manapolas  de  f«rro 

Os  p«fs  bem  grandcs  serao." 
**  Senhor  pae,  senhora  mac, 
Grande  dor  de  cora9ao 
Que  OS  olhos  do  Conde  Dares 
Sao  de  mulhcr,  de  homem  nao  " 

**Convidae-o  v6s,  meu  filho, 

Para  ir  comvosco  no  pomar. 

Que  se  elle  mulher  for 

As  ma9aes  se  ha-dc-pegar. " 

A  donzclla,  por  di:>creta, 

A  cidra  se  foi  pcgar  : 

**  0  que  bella  cidra  esta  I 

Deixamos  as  nia9aes  ficar. 

"  Senhor  pac,  scnhora  mae, 
Grande  dor  de  cora9ao 
Que  OS  olhos  do  Conde  Daros 
Sao  de  mulher,  de  homem  nao.** 

•  It  will  be  observed  that  the  rhythm  is  partly  ao- 
certual,  and  the  rhymes  are  on  the  syllables  ar  and  ao^ 
which  latter  has  the  sound,  more  or  less,  but  more 
sonorous,  of  ont  in  French.    H^  coming  after  /  and  «* 
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'Twas  when  war  had  been  declared, 

War  'twixt  France  and  Aragon. 

**  Alas,  that  I  am  old  and  weary 

Unfit  to  stand  in  battle  rank  \ 

Alas,  that  I  have  seven  children 

And  not  a  son  among  them  all  I  '* 

Then  did  Donna  Guimar  answer, 

Youngest  of  his  daughters  she : 

*'  Father,  give  me  horse  and  armor, 

I  will  to  the  wars  for  thee." 

*'  Daughter,  surely  men  will  know  thee." 

"  From  the  ground,"  said  Donna  Guimar, 

**  I  will  never  lift  my  eyes." 

**  Dauc^hter,  thou  hast  slender  shoulders, 

Men  will  know  thee  for  a  maid." 

"  Nav,  for  in  panoply  of  armor, 

I  wilf  hide  my  woman's  shape." 

**  Daughter,  men  will  ever  know  thee 

By  thy  bosom *s  rise  and  fall." 

**  Nay,  for  cased  in  iron  gorget 

It  will  neither  rise  nor  fall.'" 

'*  Child,  thy  little  hands  will  show  thee 

For  a  woman  as  thou  art." 

**  Gauntleted  in  gloves  of  steel, 

They  will  tell  no  tale  of  me." 

**  Daughter,  thy  little  feet  will  show  thee 

For  a  maiden  as  thou  art." 

*'  My  feet  shall  be  shod  in  boots  of  steel, 

And  none  shall  know  me  for  a  maid." 
**  O  father  dear,  O  mother  dear. 
Great  pain  of  heart  I  suffer  from. 
For  sure  the  County  Daros*  eyes 
Are  eyes  of  woman,  not  of  man." 

"  My  son,  into  the  orchard  take  him : 

If  indeed  a  maid  he  be. 

He  will  pluck  the  apple  dainty 

And  leave  the  other  fruit  on  tree." 

But  the  maiden  most  discreetly 

Pulled  a  citron  from  the  bougn : 

**  Suits  a  knight  the  citron's  odor. 

We  will  let  the  apples  be." 

**  O  father  dear,  O  mother  dear. 
Great  pain  of  heart  I  still  endure 
For  sure  the  County  Daros'  eyes. 
Are  woman's  eyes,  not  eyes  of  man." 

is  sounded  as  ( in  English :  thus  velho  is  velio.  The 
line  in  the  ballad  is  somewhat  irregular,  but  has  alwa^ 
four  beats;  elisions  of  vowels  are  made  as  in  LaUa 
verse. 
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"  Convidae-o  vds,  meu  filho, 
Para  comvosco  iantar, 
Que  se  elle  mulfier  f6r 
No  estrado  se-ha-d*incruzar.*' 
A  donzella,  por  discreta, 
Nos  altos  se  foi  sentar. 

"  Senhor  pae,  senhora  mac, 

Grande  dor,"  etc. 
**  Convidae-o  v6s,  meu  filho. 
Para  comvosco  feirar, 
Que  se  elle  mulher  f6r 
As  fitas  se-ha-de  pegar." 
A  donzella,  por  discreta, 
Um*  ad«^a  f  ui  comprar : 
"  O  que  beir  adaga  esta 
Para  com  homems  brigar  i 
Lindas  finas  para  damas 
Quem  lh*as  poderd  levar." 

**  Senhor  pae,  senhora  mae, 

Grande  dor,"  etc. 
**  Convidae-o,  meu  filho, 
Para  comvosco  nadar, 
Que  se  ella  mulher  i6x 
O  convite  ha-de-escusar. " 
A  donzella,  Donna  Guimar, 
Ji  se-ha-d'acovardar. 
**  Olhe  c4,  o  meu  mo90 
Traz  uma  carta :  "  poz^se  k  chorar : 
**  Novas  me  chegam  agora, 
Novos  de  grande  pezar, 
De  que  minha  mae  6  morta 
Meu  pae  se  estd  i  finar. 
Os  sinos  da  minha  terra 
Os  estou  a  ouvir  dobrar ; 
E  duas  irmas  que  tenho 
D'aqui  as  0190  chorar. 
Monta,  monta,  Cabal heiro, 
Se  me  quer  accompanhar  I  " 
Chegam  juntos  do  castello 
Foram-se  logo  apcar. 
'*  Senhor  pae,  trago-lhe  um  genro 
Se  o  quizer  acceitar. 
Fui  me  o  capitao  querido, 
De  amores  me  quiz  contar. 
Se  ainda  me  quer  agora 
Com  meu  pae  ha-de-£allar. 
Sete  annos  andei  na  guerra 
£  fiz  de  filho  barao. 
Ninguem  me  conheceu  nunca 
Senao  o  meu  capitao. 
Conheceu-me  pelos  olhos, 
Que  por  outra  cousa  nao." 

This  ballad  of  the  girl  who  was  so 
splendide  mendax  is  surely  "  in  the  great 
manner,'^  and  the  nation  where  such 
strong  and  chivalrous  sentiments  were 
sung  so  eloquently  was  for  sorae  centuries 
of  its  life  one  of  tne  rare  heroic  nations  of 
the  world.  The  ballad  was  perhaps  never 
sung  quite  as  it  is  set  down  above,  even 
in  the  old  times.  In  the  present  day  it 
probably  does  not  survive  as  a  perfect 
whole ;  there  is  many  a  hiatus  valde  de- 
flendus^  as  the  old  scribes  put  it,  which 
the  reciter  fills  in  with  the  strummings  of 
his  mandolin,  or  worse,  with    his    own 


'*  Bid  him,  my  son,  to  common  hall. 
There  to  dine  in  company ; 
If  he  be  a  woman  truly, 
With  the  women  will  he  sit." 
But  the  maiden  most  discreetly 
Took  her  place  the  knights  among. 

**  O  father  dear,  O  mother  dear, 

Great  pain  of  heart,"  etc 
*'  Bid  him  to  the  fair  with  thee : 
If  a  maiden  he  should  be 
He  will  choose  a  woman's  fairing, 
Lace,  or  rings,  or  finery." 
But  the  maiden  most  discreetly 
Took  a  dagger  for  her  choice : 
*•  Oh  the  good  and  trusty  dagger 
Fit  for  use  of  men  in  fight  I 
Here  be  ribands  too  for  maidens 
Gauds  they  be  for  us  too  slight." 

**  O  father  dear,  O  mother  dear, 

Great  pain  of  heart,"  etc 
'*  Bid  him  to  the  stream  with  thee : 
Dare  him  to  swim  across  the  pool, 
If  indeed  he  be  a  woman. 
He  will  sure  this  test  refuse." 
Then  at  last  did  Donna  Guimar 
Lose  her  courage  and  her  wit. 
**  Stay  I  "  she  cries,  **  I  see  my  foot-page 
Bearing  letters."    Then  she  wept : 
"  Alas  t  alas  I  the  tiding  heavy 
From  my  home  that  I  do  read. 
My  mother  dear  is  dead,  my  father 
Failing  lies,  his  death-bed  near, 
And  far  off  in  my  own  country 
I  hear  the  passing-bell  that  tolls. 
Alack  1  I  hear  my  two  sad  sisters 
Weep,  and  call  me  to  their  side : 
Mount,  mount  thy  horse  now,  Cabalheiro, 
An*  thou  lov'st  my  company.!  '* 
Riding  on,  they  reach  a  castle. 
At  its  gates  they  light  them  down  : 
"  See  rather,  here  I  bring  a  suitor, 
Should*st  thou  deem  him  fit  for  me. 
Under  him  Tve  served  as  soldier. 
And  he  would  speak  of  love  to  me. 
An*  he  loves  me  still,  he*ll  ask  me 
Of  you,  my  father,  for  his  bride. 
Seven  years  I  bore  the  sword  and  buckler, 
Fought  as  your  true  and  trusty  son. 
No  man  knew  me  for  a  maiden 
Save  he  alone,  my  captain  dear. 
He  knew  me  by  my  woman's  eyes, 
By  nothing  else  was  I  betrayed.** 

prose.  It  is  a  patchwork  made  up  of  a 
stanza  picked  up  in  one  district,  of  a 
couplet  or  a  line  still  extant  in  another  ;  a 
skeleton  painfully  articulated  of  what  once 
was  a  living  idea  and  clothed  with  what 
must  once  have  been  singular  literary 
grace  and  force.  Yet  among  doubtful 
lines,  and  lines  that  are  too  obviously  the 
poor  fillings  in  of  the  illiterate  reciter,  are 
many  that  still  have  the  weight,  the  color, 
and  the  ring  of  true  gold.  "  Monta,  monta, 
Cabalheiro ! "  a  fine,  romantic,  most  un- 
translatable line,  is  one  of  them ;  and  the 
last  six  are  certainly  pure  gold  all  through. 
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If  the  modern  realistic  theory  of  literary 
work  in  fiction  be  applied  to  this  ballad  it 
will  be  found  almost  ludicrously  wanting. 
It  is  wholly  deficient  in  any  support  from 
**  documents.'*  Can  anything,  for  instance, 
be  found  more  remote  from  it  than  the 
elaborate  and  lengthy  romances  with  the 
dreary  all-about-nothingness  of  them,  of 
the  school  who  hold  to  the  above  view  of 
literary  work  ?  Again,  a  whole  universe 
of  purity,  chivalry,  nobility,  and  spiritual 
truth  separates  it  from  the  soul-crushing 
work  of  MM.  Zola  and  De  Maupassant. 
If,  however,  the  true  object  of  imaginative 
literary  art  be  more  than  to  amuse,  or  to 
instruct,  or  even  to  interest  us,  if  it  be  to 
intensify  and  exalt  the  nobler  emotions  of 
our  souls,  then  this  old  ballad  has  done  its 
work.  If  to  do  this  is  not  only  an  art  but 
the  greatest  and  noblest  of  all  arts,  and 
one  whereby  can  be  touched  chords  in  our 
hearts  that  will  never  grow  wholly  mute, 
—  if  this  art  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  in- 
terpretation to  our  own  understandings  of 
noble  ideal  conceptions,  the  apparelling  of 
them  in  true  eloquence, and  the  imparting 
to  them  of  life  and  movement  by  sugges- 
tive dramatic  touches,  why  then  a  good 
deal  may  be  said  for  the  ballad  of  "  L)on- 
na  Guimar,"  the  maiden  who  fought  so 
stoutly,  loved  so  well,  and  lied  with  so 
sweet  and  noble  a  grace. 

The  three  summer  months  are  so  hot 
and  mostly  so  dry  in  Portugal  that  garden- 
ing in  the  north  of  Europe  fashion,  with 
turf,  and  flower-beds  cut  out  therein,  is 
possible,  but  not  easy.  Perhaps  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  Portuguese  gardeners  are 
about  the  very  worst  and  most  ignorant 
in  the  civilized  world;  bad  and  ignorant 
as  gardeners,  knowing  almost  nothing  of 
potting,  and  soils,  and  cuttings,  and  grafts, 
and  forcing,  and  the  management  of 
"  glass,"  but  very  good  and  pleasant  peo- 
ple as  servants  ;  nothing  of  tyrants,  as  so 
often  are  the  admirable  English  and 
Scotch  gardeners  of  our  native  land,  who 
yet,  I  am  convinced,  in  their  very  omni* 
science  and  conscious  dictatorial  superi- 
ority, have  perpetuated  some  very  deplor- 
able gardening  principles  against  the  grain 
and  conscience  of  weak-kneed  masters, 
in  an  age  of  growing  aesthetic  enlighten- 
ment. 

The  gardening  traditions  of  the  Portu- 
guese, in  spite  of  their  ignorance,  are 
good,  and  much  of  their  gardening  doc- 
trine sound.  No  Portuguese,  either  in 
practice  or  theory,  would  admit,  for  in- 
stance, that  monstrous  proposition  which 
every  English  gardener  insists  upon  as  a 


postulate  too  obvious  for  argument,  name- 
ly, that  a  garden  is  a  place  for  flowers  as 
a  turnip-field  is  a  place  for  turnips.  The 
Portuguese  gardener,  to  judge  by  his  re- 
sults here,  considers,  and  I  thint  justly, 
that  flowers  are  indeed  very  pretty  ad- 
juncts and  ornaments  in  a  garden,  but  of 
infinitely  less  importance  than  the  walks, 
the  shade  of  branching  trees,  the  greenery 
of  leaf  and  spray,  the  cooling  breezes  in 
summer,  the  warmth  of  the  sun  in  winter, 
and  at  all  seasons  the  golden  fretwork 
that  the  sunlight  makes  upon  the  ground 
through  overhanging  boughs. 

This  is  the  ideal  garden  of  Spain  and 
Portugal;  this  with  some  additions.  As 
almost  everything  in  this  country  is  a  sur- 
vival, so  are  Peninsular  gardens  survivals 
of  the  Moorish  ideal  of  what  a  garden 
should  be,  modified  by  the  requirements 
of  the  country  and  climate.  With  a  thirsty 
soil,  an  arid  climate,  and  under  a  burning 
sun,  the  Arab  longed  for  shade,  coolness, 
and  moisture ;  and  if  the  drip  of  water 
mingled  with  the  song  of  birds,  and  the 
air  were  full  of  flower-scent,  he  had  most 
of  his  wants  fulfilled.  If  he  desired  to 
attain  more  he  constructed  horseshoe 
archways,  through  which  vistas  of  shadow 
could  be  seen  through  sunlight,  or  sunlit 
flower-glades  through  shaded  air;  and  he 
built  fountains,  from  whose  marble  brim 
the  ever-flowing  waters  dripped  continu- 
ously down  upon  the  tile  pavements. 

Tne  Arab's  garden  is  still  a  thicket 
having  a  few  open  glades,  with  dropping 
fountains,  and  with  water  runlets  passing 
through  it;  and  to  beget  the  perfume 
which  his  soul  loves,  his  garden  is  thick 
set  with  creeping  roses  and  jasmine 
bushes. 

Here  so  much  shade  is  not  wanted,  and 
the  Portuguese  garden  is  more  open,  and 
only  the  walks  are  overarched  with  trel- 
lises bearing  vines  and  climbing  flowers. 
The  Oriental  delights  in  the  intricate  in- 
terlacing of  flowing  line,  and  arranges  his 
box  edgings  in  elaborate  arabesque  pat- 
terns. This  fashion  still  prevails  as  a  sur- 
vival in  the  Peninsular  gardens  of  to-day. 
Those  who  know  Spain  know  the  Escurial, 
and  must  remember  the  exquisite  tracery 
of  the  great  box  garden  there,  like  the 

fold  wire  rims  in  a  rich  cloisonni  enamel. 
)very  old-fashioned  Portuguese  garden 
has  box  edgings  so  designed.  This  beau- 
tiful fashion  is,  I  fear,  all  but  lost  in  En- 
glish gardens,  and  it  is  a  pity.  The  vel- 
vety greensward  of  the  modern  English 
garden  is  beyond  Portuguese  reach,  save 
with  enormous  trouble  and  watering,  not 
worth  the  giving;  but  in  England  box 
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grows  as  well  as  here,  and  this  great 
beauty  is  well  within  our  attainment. 

Another  survival  of  Moorish  times  is 
the  wall  running  by  the  garden  paths, 
hand  high,  faced  with  painted  tiles  (agu- 
lejos\  along  whose  top  is  scooped  a  deep 
furrow,  filled  with  garden  mould  and 
planted  mostly  with  carnations,  pinks,  and 
gilliflowers,  or  the  dwarf,  scented  purple 
iris  of  Portugal.  All  these  plants  love  the 
drought ;  and  so  set,  their  flowers  can  be 

E lucked  or  smelled  to  without  bending  the 
ack  —  an  ingenious  device  of  the  ease- 
loving  Oriental.  In  such  pleasaunces  as 
these,  as  Lord  Bacon  says  of  his  own 
ideal  garden,  is  to  be  found  "the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  men,"  and 
indeed  I  know  no  other  commodity  of  a 
garden  whatever  than  to  reach  this  end. 

When  in  England  I  see  the  modern 
bedding-out  system  in  its  full  rigor,  the 
unlovely  receptacles  for  flowers  cut  out  in 
the  turf,  bare  earth,  dreary,  like  new-made 

f  raves,  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  swept 
y  the  east  wind  in  winter,  burnt  up  by 
the  sun  in  summer,  and  in  late  spring  the 
contents  of  greenhouses  turned  into  them 
to  make  a  tawdry,  unharmonized  display 
of  color,  I  ask  myself,  "Is  this  *the 
greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of 
men  '  ?  "  and  I  think,  "  Here  again  is  the 
tyranny  of  the  gardener,  who  knows  much, 
but  neither  thinks  nor  feels,  over  bis  em- 
ployer, who  dares  do  neither!  " 

I  freely  confess  that  it  humiliates  my 
national  pride  to  contemplate  the  pleasure- 
gardens  of  my  English  friends;  even  to 
{)ass  by  train  in  summer-time  through  the 
and,  and  see  no  garden  that  is  any  "  re- 
freshment to  the  spirits,"  save  those  of  the 
cottagers,  with  the  tall  sunflowers  and  hol- 
lyhocKs  as  guards  and  supporters  of  the 
humble  porch,  and  intermingled  with  them 
old-fashioned  English  garden  herbs  and 
flowers  —  lavender,  southernwood,  virgin 
lilies,  snapdragon,  and  columbine  ;  and 
near  every  well-to-do  house  this  aforesaid 
wretched  assortment  of  gorgeous  yellow 
and  sky-blue  and  scarlet  beds,  in  most  un- 
holv  harmony,  of  calceolaria  and  lobelia 
and  red  geranium ;  and  close  by,  the 
greenhouse  —  that  tobacco-smoke-reeking 
repository  for  these  gaudy  treasures, 
where  they  are  warehoused  for  three  parts 
of  the  year.  Beholding  these  things  I  say 
to  myself,  "  Hard  by  dwells  a  tyrant  and 
his  too  compliant  employer." 

The  English  gardener,  whose  virtues 
and  acquirements  I  admit,  is  in  truth  the 
scientist  of  domestic  life,  the  only  book- 
learned  person  about  the  English  country 
house,  a  professor  and  mosdy  a  pedant. 


He  is  the  savant  of  the  servants'  hall,  and, 
like  him  who  writes  F.R.S.  after  his 
name,  he  too  often  tyrannizes  over  us  who 
know  less  than  he  does,  and  think  and 
feel  more.  Is  it  not  a  serious  and  crying 
shame  that  educated  and  thoughtful  men 
of  means  and  leisure  should  be  so  domi- 
nated ?  The  gardening  world  would  be  a 
pleasanter  world  if  every  master  who  had 
a  good  and  original  idea  (or  even  an  origi- 
nal idea  and  not  a  good  one)  were  allowed 
by  bis  conventional  gardener  to  carry  it 
out.  How  many  brilliant  notions  of  a  pro- 
prietor, perhaps  a  man  of  true  gardening 
genius,  must  have  been  —  not  to  depart 
from  gardening  metaphors  —  nipped  in 
the  bud  by  the  frosty  sneer  of  his  learned 
and  narrow-minded  gardener!  It  is  cer- 
tain that  before  anything  great  or  new  can 
be  done  in  a  garden,  one  or  the  other, 
either  master  or  gardener,  must  be,  or 
become,  a  weakling.  I  entreat  the  mas- 
ters to  coerce  their  inferiors  in  education 
and  in  all  the  graces  of  life,  and  not  to  let 
it  be  themselves  who  are  forced  to  take 
the  wall  —  the  garden  wall.  It  is  always 
within  the  resources  of  psychological 
science  for  the  superior  intelligence  cour- 
teously and  even  kindly  to  break  down 
the  mental  fibre  of  the  inferior  will  and 
brain,  and  this  must  be  done.  We  may 
be  told,  indeed,  that  the  unenlightened  per- 
son is  often  a  specialist,  wise  and  knowing 
in  his  own  narrow  groove.  A  faUacy! 
Wisdom  is  not  to  be  attained  by  draughts 
at  one  single  spring,  but  comes  to  nim 
who  has  arunk  the  waters  of  many 
streams.  The  unlettered,  untravellea, 
uninstructed  peasant  might  at  least  be  sup- 
posed to  know  something  of  the  little 
world  that  surrounds  him,  but  he  does  not. 
He  neither  observes  closely  nor  reasons 
closely.  For  all  that,  he  is  none  the  less 
opinionative  and  obstinate,  a  solemn  and 
pretentious  donkey  as  a  rule.  **  They  do 
tell  I,"  said  an  old  Herefordshire  gar- 
dener to  a  botanist  of  my  acquaintance, 
one  of  the  first  in  Europe,  **  They  do  tell 
I  that  they  hedge  primroses,  it  you  do 
take  and  plant  'em  root  uppermost,  as 
they'll  come  up  all  manner  o*  colors ; 
and,"  with  a  slow  and  sapient  shake  of  the 
head,  "  I  do  mainly  believe  it,  sir." 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  be  our  ad- 
viser and  guide  in  gardening  affairs.  Now, 
it  is  the  merit  of  the  Portuguese  gardener 
that  he  never  interrupts  the  tenor  of  bis 
employer's  gardening  aspirations  with 
futile  argument  and  conventional  advice. 
He  is  cheerfully  compliant,  wholly  igno- 
rant, pleasant  of  manner,  and  works  bard. 
With  such  a  servant  one  may  go  far. 


SUMMER-TIME   IN    RURAL   PORTUGAL. 


In  Portugal  there  is  a  great  contrast  be- 
tween the  summer  luxuriance  of  plant 
growth  in  the  gardens  and  the  bare  and 
barren  forest  lands.  In  an  English  June 
it  is  the  wood  that  is  rich  and  beautiful 
in  its  luxuriance,  the  plant  growth  lush, 
and  the  tree-branches  green  and  leafy. 
It  is  the  garden  that  is  poor  and  bare 
and  overtrim.  Here  the  first  heats  of 
summer  in  the  pine  forest  pierce  the  thin 
canopy  of  fine  needles  overhead  and  parch 
the  ground ;  flowering  plants  are  quickly 
forced  past  their  blooming  by  heat  and 
dryness.  Even  the  gorse  blossoms  are 
burnt  and  withered,  and  few  plants  but 
those  of  the  cistus  kind  can  hold  their  flow- 
ers against  the  sun's  rays  —  the  flower  of 
all  others  that  seems  too  thin  and  fragile  to 
endure  the  heat  and  brightness,  one  spe- 
cies of  it  having  its  petals'  disc  as  broad 
as  the  palm  of  one's  hand  and  thinner  than 
crumpled  silver  paper,  with  a  great  blood- 
red  stain  in  its  centre.  These  beautiful 
flowers  look  like  a  scattered  flight  of  some 
great  white,  red-splotched,  tropical  but- 
terfly resting  on  the  tops  of  the  cistus 
shrubs. 

When  summer-time  once  begins  here 
there  is  little  of  the  green,  lush,  and  um- 
brageous beauty  that  belongs  to  English 
summer  woods  ;  and  1  was  once  inclined 
to  find  the  pine  forests  of  Portugal,  under 
the  hot  sun,  dry  and  dreary  things  in  com- 
parison with  our  native  woodlands.  My 
own  former  opinion  of  them  is,  I  find, 
the  common  one.  I  have  heard  them 
spoken  of  as  monotonous,  dry,  barren, 
birdless,  songless,  dull.  If  the  pine  forest 
has  its  charm,  it  must  be  as  the  higher 
kinds  of  music  and  the  subtler  kinds  of 
literature  have  theirs,  only  to  him  whose 
taste  is  instructed  to  the  point  of  receiv- 
ing the  higher  and  subtler  impressions. 
An  English  woodland,  with  its  mossy  tree- 
trunks,  the  bluebells  and  anemones  and 
primroses,  and  later  the  columbines  and 
foxgloves,  and  the  delicate  green  tree- 
sprays  reaching  down  into  shadowy  re- 
cesses, is  charming  in  its  way — a  very 
*' pretty,  purling  stream"  kina  of  thing; 
but  it  is  as  one  of  Strauss's  waltzes  to  a 
svmphony  of  Beethoven,  compared  with 
tne  austere  beauty  of  the  great  pine  forests 
of  Portugal. 

Entering  these  solemn,  half-lit  forest 
glades,  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Portu- 
gal, with  the  contused  rising  and  falling 
organ  music  from  the  tree-tops,  and  the 
vast  solitariness  and  silence,  broken  and 
made  more  impressive  by  the  sudden,  far- 
off  cry  of  some  unseen  woodpecker  or  jay, 
is  like  passing  through   the  aisles  of  a 
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great  Gothic  cathedral ;  like  that,  too,  the 
air  is  full  of  incense,  the  scent  of  the  pine- 
trees  and  the  cistus  plants.  Then  it  is 
that  these  great  solemn  woods  take  full 
possession  of  one's  spirit.  There  are 
strange  transformations,  too,  in  them  as 
summer  passes  into  autumn,  in  storm- 
time,  at  dawn,  or  at  sunset,  when  every- 
thing suddenly  changes  as  by  magic,  and 
earth  and  air  and  firmament  become  as  that 
huge  stage  which  the  imagination  of  the 
great  poet  aspired  for  to  present  grander 
dramas  than  he  yet  had  dared  to  write. 
At  sunset  in  summer-time  especially,  I 
have  seen  such  a  transfiguration  of  earth 
and  air  and  sky,  when  the  whole  southern 
and  western  firmament  is  lit  up  in  its 
breadth  and  height  by  a  level  effulgence 
of  glorious  citron  light.  Not  a  cloud  is 
near  the  setting  sun ;  only  the  heavy, 
dark  masses  of  the  stone-pines  interpose 
between  the  evening  sky  and  the  specta- 
tor; whileiievery  tree-trunk,  bough,  and 
branch,  with  each  innumerable  ramifica- 
tion of  twi^,  and  each  pine-needle  thereon, 
is  drawn  distinctly,  as  by  a  pen  dipped  in 
blood,  on  the  brignt  yellow  plane  of  sky. 

No  doubt  all  this  is  very  beautiful  and 
very  impressive,  and  to  sojourn  for  a 
while  in  a  land  which  holds  these  incom- 
parable things  is,  to  him  who  can  appre- 
hend them,  more  than  a  pleasure ;  it  is  an 
education.  A  land,  i ndeed,  for  a  foreigner 
to  sojourn  in,  but  not  to  dwell  and  die  in. 
No  land  is  quite  good  enough  for  that  but 
our  own  native  land ;  and  we  who  have 
long  "eaten  strange  salt"  are  mostly,  I 
think,  far  less  of  citizens  of  the  world  and 
philosophers  than  we  imagine  ourselves ; 
and,  going  home  after  absence,  greet  the 
first  familiar  sound  of  the  cockney  tongue 
with  most  keen  delight,  and  are  cheated 
by  our  first  hansom  cabman  with  a  secret 
joy.  After  all,  perhaps,  we  need  not  go 
so  far  in  this  respect  as  that  Scotch  gen- 
tleman who  had  lived  long  and  thriven 
greatly  in  a  certain  colony,  yet  would  say, 
**  Gude  save  us  !  Td  rather  gane  hame 
and  be  hanged,  than  stay  here  ana  dee  a 
natural  death  !  " 

He  expressed  a  feeling  that  only  the 
exile  quite  knows,  and  yet  which  is  latent 
in  the  hearts  of  all  men  of  all  times.  This 
Scotchman  who  spoke  so  bitterly  longed 
perhaps,  after  all,  less  for  the  glens  and 
heather  of  his  native  land  than  to  tread 
once  more  the  sacred  earth  wherein  his 
forefathers  and  those  dear  to  him,  and  the 
heroes  of  his  race,  were  laid :  — 

<5f  0ttTo*  Toi)c  <J'  n^  Karexev  (jnfoi^ooc  ala 
iv  AoKedaifiOVi  ai>di  i^iXy  h  warpidi  yaly, 

Oswald  Crawfurd. 
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EFFECTS   OF   MENTAL   OVERWORK. 


From  The  Lancet 
EFFECTS  OF  MENTAL  OVERWORK. 

Some  interesting,  though  not  novel, 
observations  on  the  svmptoms  of  mental 
fatigue  were  discussea  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Anthropological  Society.  The 
result  of  these  investigations  goes  to 
prove  that  weariness  of  mind,  the  result 
of  work,  like  other  forms  of  exhaustion,  is 
recognizable  under  the  two  different 
though  related  aspects  of  irritability  and 
of  incapacity.  Further  careful  inquiry 
into  the  same  subject  would  probably  show 
that  here  as  elsewhere,  the  former  of  these 
conditions  is  introductory  to  the  latter, 
and  is  the  natural  sequel  of  that  stage  of 
apparently  successful  overaction  which  is 
seen  when  an  organ  still  fully  capable  is 
unduly  stimulated.  The  observations 
referred  to  were  culled  from  a  series  of 
reports  by  schoolteachers,  and  included 
details  of  their  own  sensations,  as  well  as 
of  the  children  under  their  care.  The 
signs  of  mental  irritability  were  apparent 
in  sleeplessness  and  nervous  laughter ;  of 
fatigue,  in  sleepiness  and  incapacity  for 
task  work.  Lolling,  yawning,  and  a  lan- 
guid manner  told  that  the  will  was  flag- 
ging. Headache  suggested  overstrain  in 
study  combined  with  defective  ventilation, 
and  perhaps  a  too  sparing  diet;  while 
some  curious  facts  bearing  on  the  causa- 
tion of  color-blindness  and  somnambulism 
were  also  noted.  Thus,  in  one  case  the 
blue-color  perception  was  for  a  time  oblit- 
erated, and  the  sufferer  from  this  defect 
found  herself  painting  ivy  leaves  a  bright 
orange;  while  in  another  a  student,  hav- 


ing retired  to  rest  on  the  eve  of  an  exam- 
ination, awoke  at  his  desk  to  find  that  he 
had  been  busily  en?a^ed  in  drawing  hu- 
morous cartoons  relating  to  a  former  con- 
versation. Here  we  have  an  instance  of 
cerebral  irritation  due  to  overwork,  which 
suggests  a  somewhat  close  connection  be- 
tween dreaming  and  somnambulism,  and 
affords  a  clue  to  the  physiology  of  the 
latter  condition.  Overwork,  both  mental 
and  bodily,  is  at  once  the  most  general 
and  the  least  regarded  form  of  illness  to 
which  we  are  nable  in  the  present  age. 
Do  what  we  may,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  escape  from  it;  but  there  is,  at  all 
events,  a  certain  satisfaction  in  being  able 
to  recognize  its  features.  We  must  not 
for?et,  howevtr,  that  it  is  also  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  a  preventable  evil,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  matter  for  satisfaction  that  this 
fact  is  not  ignored  by  the  reformin^^  part^ 
in  the  legislature.  Its  treatment  in  indi* 
vidual  cases  requires  chiefly  that  due  at* 
tention  be  paid  to  the  two  great  essentials 
of  timely  rest  and  wholesome  diet.  Work, 
however  irksome,  may,  it  is  generally 
allowed,  be  undertaken  on  a  very  liberal 
scale,  if  only  it  is  not  too  continuous,  but 
is  broken  by  timely  and  adec^uate  intervsUs 
of  rest  The  value  of  a  plain  and  liberal 
dietary  is  hardly  less,  and  we  may  take  it 
as  a  maxim  for  the  times  that,  so  long  as 
appetite  and  sleep  are  unimpaired,  there 
is  no  dangerous  decree  of  overwork,  and 
conversely,  that  a  failure  in  either  of  these 
respects  should  be  regarded  as  a  waroinf 
signal,  to  which  attention  should  be  paid 
by  relieving  the  strain  of  exertion. 


Unfathomed  Quicksands.  —  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  railway  construction  in 
the  south-western  States  of  America  is  {Iron 
says)  the  frequent  occurrence  of  quicksands 
in  rivers.  In  building  the  Kansas  Pacific  and 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroads, 
according  to  Mr.  II.  L.  Carter,  railway  con- 
tractor, there  was  frequent  experience  of  this. 
From  western  Kansas  to  the  mountains  quick- 
sands are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  stream, 
no  matter  how  small,  and  to  bricigc  them 
successfully  required  an  expenditure  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  stream  to 
be  crossed.  Pile-driving  was  tried,  but  the 
longest  pile  disappeared  without  touching  the 
bottom.  Then  filling  with  earth  and  stone 
was  attempted,  and  met  with  equally  poor 
success,  as  the  quicksands  were  apparently 
capable  of  swallowing  the  entire  Rocky  Moun- 


tains. The  only  means  of  crossing  the  rivers 
was  found  to  be  to  construct  short  truss 
bridges  across  them.  This  was  very  expen- 
sive, but  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done.  As 
an  instance  of  the  practically  bottomless  na- 
ture of  the  quicksands,  Mr.  Carter  cites  the 
case  of  an  engine  that  ran  off  the  track  at 
River  Bend,  about  ninety  miles  from  Denver, 
on  the  Kansas  Pacific.  The  locomotive,  a 
large  goods-engine,  fell  into  a  quicksand,  and 
in  twenty  minutes  had  entirely  disappeared. 
Within  two  days  the  company  sent  out  a  gang 
of  men  and  a  wrecking  train  to  raise  the  en- 
gine. To  their  surprise,  not  a  trace  could  be 
found  of  the  engine.  Careful  search  was 
made,  magnetized  rods  were  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  sixty-five  feet,  but  there  were  no  signs  ol 
the  locomotive.  It  had  sunk  beyond  human 
ken. 


THE   ONLY   REMAINING 

COMPLETE  SETS 


OF 


THE  LIVING  AGE, 

AT  A  LARGE  DISCOUNT 


The  poblisbers  hzf  m  imall  oomber  of  Complete  Sett  of  Littbll's  Liti«« 
AoB,  wbich  tbey  offer  at  a  large  reductioo  from  former  pricei. 

Ai  the  Sett  caooot  be  reprioted*  the  last  opportunity  ia  oow  offered  aot  oaly  to 
procure  them  cheaply,  but  to  procure  them  at  alL 

The  last  number  of  the  year  1873  completed  the  Fourth  SiHu^  and  the  Ont 
Hundred  and  Fiftetntk  Volume^  from  the  beginning  of  the  publication.  The  regular 
price  of  Tolumes  has  been,  in  numbers,  tm0  dollars  per  volume,  or,  bound  to  doth, 
three  dollars  per  volume.  The  publishers  now  offer  the  Complete  Sets  to  the  close 
of  1873  (115  volumes),  as  follows:  — 

In  numbers,  or  sheets,  ready  for  binding,  at  one-half  the  subscription  price, 
▼ii.:  fi.00  per  volume;  or,  bound  in  black  cloth,  gilt  lettered  backs^  at  fl.75  per 
volume. 

Purchasers  of  Cdmplete  Sets  of  the  First  Four  Series  may  at  their  option. 
Include  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  the  Fifth  SoHos^  to  the  end  of  1886  (56  volomesX 
at  the  same  rate. 

A  few  surplus  seu  of  the  First  Sbubs  (36  volnmesX  remain,  which  will  be  sold 
separately,  at  the  same  rate,  if  desired.    No  other  Series  can  be  sold  separately. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  to  those  acquainted  with  the  work,  that  the  same 
amount  of  such  valuable  reading  cannot  otherwise  be  purchased  with  three  times 
the  money  for  which  It  Is  here  offered;  and  while  this  reduction  in  price  places 
Sets  within  the  reach  of  individuals  possessing  or  forming  private  libraries,  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  State,  Gty,  Town,  College,  or  School  Libraries  is 
particularly  called  to  this  last  opportunity  of  supplying  their  shelves  with  a  complete 
work  which  it  is  believed  no  library  in  the  country  can  (under  this  offer)  afford  to  bn 
without. 

When  packing  boxes  are  necessary  In  forwarding  Selii  the  cent  of  tbe  bosen 
wiU  be  added  to  the  bilL    Address 


LITTELL'S  LiymG  AGE. 

IN  18SS  THE  LIVING  AOR  eoten  upon  IM  fartf-fllth  fear,  Uvtnfi 
inet  with  ronstant  cnmmpoilation  and  nucceu. 
A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE,  It  pives  flfty-two  numbera  of  Rixtf-fmir 
pBRm  Facli,  or  morn  tlion  Thr(«  and  a  Quarter  Thottsand  <Ioulil«- 
cnliimn  oviavb  poKPH  ot  ri'lulinR-niattiT  ynarly.    It  prMcnta  in  aninexp«ii- 
iiivH  lorm,  conslderlnft  ltd  RTi^at  amutiut  of  mutter,  with  (rpHhii(«.q,  uwinK 
to  its  weekly  iMiiD.  and  with  a  cotiij>letflneM  uowbure  elue  attemplvil, 
The  bMt  Euiyi,  Rwfnn,  Crltlclinii,  Scrlil  ind  Sbcrt  Slurleii  Skelchei  eT  Tnni  «Kd 
Dluovtij,   pMtnr,  Scleotil^c,   BlogiuKlcil,   Hlitorlcil,  and    Pnlitkil   infarnutldi^ 
from  Um  ulira  bn^  of  Foraign  nrlDdkal  LItantiirt,  and  frun  tha  pent  of 

Th*  ablcit  and  most  cnItlTated  Intellects,  in  evnTr  deparlment  of  Literature, 
SriencF,  Polilim,  an<l  Art,  find  ezpreuloD  In  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Europe,  and 
enjierlBlly  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Living  Age,  forming  fonr  larg*  Tolnmes  a  rear,  furnishes  from  the  ^reat 
and  |;Rn«rallj  inacceMitile  mass  of  this  literature,  the  only  compilation  that,  while  wllhin 
the  reach  of  all,  is  satistaL-tory  in  the  COMPLETENESS  with  which  it  embrace*  whatever 
fi  of  Immediate  Interest,  or  of  solid,  peituanent  value. 

It  la  therefore  IndlapensablB  to  every  one  who  wliihes  to  keep  pace  with  tha 
erenti  or  Intellectual  progrcits  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  In  himaell  or  hi*  family  general 
intelligence  and  literary  taste. 

~  Thm  hM  been  a  rut  ilrTrlnnTnFnt  et  lltrinilBre 
ml  conrfUlMil  lorjM  of  Ijte;  br- -    


aid  iliinniiMl  hr  Ihe  fcc^nra*  M  llunte. . 

SniInMM|Hn>llapoBnaMWh(>lwnoii.__  .._     .._  .,      . 

iHlllsrwHh  ittoiln  wlikmit  lis  rafiilar  v UU."  —  -It  nanils  anrlirallnl.  miwiln*  ths  h*>t  ihoniM 

nrmmiiu  rtrl.Mit  rmrt.  or  Ibrtlsy.inil^pmulliiR  il  I'lurriii  rradrrn  oUli  a 

**  Bt  nkdlntc  It  nnr  oui  kiwy  iliRaM  of  the  comnt  wonitcrtul  pmirr  u(  M-lreilnn.  .  1  iip  aliirsi  mttya  and 

tMHiolii  niaM  111  lltrrary  mhI  putdlr  nialtm  iliiisln-  revlenoT  ilieilsysniobe  fouod  brte,"  —  nt /'rn- 

Mintaals  In;  niMIe  tovor. .  Xnwidni«dlun  « Ike      -  It  lau  b*  tmihlatl)r  shI  Hirdbllr  ssM  Ihst  it  nntr 

•■ftirh  a  MitdMlMinliaaM  em  snirrtatlTMi.' .  ~ltliiKmMwlthin««t!dillluidesrp.»idltiiwHk)r 

nirrri^aMhliwMi«MctkrlnH-lnw«,>rt.lll«Mart,  piipranKeKlvnlmRaluadTantHnvTer  uiuauf 

iMiairaiilur,  pkiioiaiilw.  or  trilalni,  iW  nunt  M  OhnSiP^—^AItaiVSiiia.        -"—•*""  ■"               "^ 

lSf'id}^^--*^VS:*^JS£!}'''!i^'S^*'*''**^  'j-PV»«(t»atdesHira«Hlllii™iiip»(ofalUtl(.«in«, 

-ThOBHTenlnaMalaanuntiwIiiniPrhetakntt.  pluvf>l  nilnciKetruni  which  Darinl can ciuKdlt.- 

BFcvnatntnltliatlM  cuiiwillvcwulwiMlt.--  l-rnv  rmxi. 

JF«r-  nrt  EMtfHttt.  -  It  mn  murh  labor  tar  bmy  nmple  who  Dsts  no 

"TiilWTO  Tbb  Livian  Aaa  b  to  fenM  Uwkmflt  tlUM  In  i:n  nTsr  tbs  Tarlnut  rrvli>wa  uiil  iiiaiRulnH, 

tbgnillrewsrMaCthntiiHX.ufMinitinelnTestlntliHi,  hnlarlm  aUiiariMti  in  kin  ilippiiwliea  well  liiriiniMd 

payrbnlii|(inlreannvli,erllic*lDnU,arpoctiyaiidio-  nnon   the   vunllBiia   ot   Ilia   Oiij."  ~  Tht  AJraim, 

-rhnian.lik«ni>li|',Brinwp.cnilelani.blMotT.pnet-       "«  l"mh*«  a  complete  nnj'llallnn  At  an  Indla- 

IT.  nrbSBd.  In  tha  Unwlei  Hn».  pullllei,  rater-  Into  pciuaiile  Utramrt.  •- C*irega  Echhib  Jimrwal, 
lli>iroiM.*ndanreprMenledlnltaiiBiKs..:feu'l)rthe        -jltlHiiubilFatloo  jirlcelt  la  tbe  clieapen  readlnf 

whniovarldoIsMlionandwTlieniaiiinrliiltlnihrlr  one  can  nmcnro."  —  Anfim  tftote, 
bealmpod8..TkerfM«nnilHnr>11illetbiiilatia-       "iihasbeHiaurllUrarrennipsDlan  rormwiTTean. 

poitaait  In  the  pniodkal  domain."-  Auroa  Jtmnal.  uid  Jt  rumlnbu  n*  wltli  a  Utmry  pahnlmx  -hlniorl. 

-  llHi  Amaiiean  reader  whs  wbdies  to  ktop  tbe  run  ral.arteullllc.  atiUowipmesl.  phllolocl»l.  and  crlilcat 

or  RiiKll*  periodical  lltenMitra  can  do  so  Id  no  other  -  KmBd  aowlier*  elw  In  the  wMn  dunisiB  uf  liter*- 

wajraoUwciwililyuricbeuilTSStivUkluf  TaBI>iT<  ture."  —  CIrunm  Umifr.  iSnrt^aaiu 
ma  \at.-~ai>raaU*  HtptAtran.  ••  It  ensHea  tta  mulna  to  ktrp  (ullr  abreatt  at  IN 

"riinnuli  1(1  paces  alone  It  Is  potalMo  to  »eai  wall  best  itaouRlit  and  lltatatnre  at  etcUliaUDD."- Mru- 

InmrniHlTn  earrent  lltentnrs  iS^  tbe  peruMd  «t  a  (■«  .lAwan.  PiiutuTf. 
luoilllMntmonltalla.-  — /WntrfpfuAaairrr.  -Ii  Is  unequal  led. '^-Arf A  Canhita  frntfltnim. 

"(oreinoBiar  lhsaclW!llepenodlcaU.''-'irn>-r<irt.  lr<lm<nfiai.  _,  ^  _.     ,_      ,^         ,„    „ 

n-arlit  ■■  IHi  abaolulclr  wlihout arlral."  -  Mmlml  OauUt. 

PuHLiSHBD  Weiklt  at  %i.lX>  w  jBtx, fnt  of  pottagt. 

CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

F*'  PoMenM  at  Ijttbll's  Li*i*a  Aoa,  snil  at  nne  or  other  or  our  vlncloiu  AmBriaui  mcnithUeB,  a 
lulJKrIberwIII  aodhlmiclt  is  ermmanSi^  IImiiIk^  iilualim.'  —  Ph\lad€lphia  EitiuHt  tuUila.] 

For  S1O.0O,  Tna  Liviiro  Aoc  and  an;  one  of  the />ur-ifoffur  monthly  magazloea  (or 
Harptr'*  WttJOg  or  fiozor)  will  be  sent  tor  a  year,  with  postage  prepaid  on  both  ;  or,  for 
luio,  Thi  Linxa  AoK  and  the  St.  Nlduitat  or  ii'cribner's  Uayaxin;  poHtpald. 

AoDuH  I.ITTELL  A  CO.,  31  Bedford  St.,  Bosto^^ 
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The  C%tirirftfium,  Jfn»  Jbrt,  tayt:  — 

"ThU  miuFUlne  Is  so  well  known  that  It  hardly 
needs  at  this  late  day  any  ezteiide<t  coinmendatlon. 
Each  numtier  Is  in  Itself  a  photograph,  ko  to  speak,  of 
contemporary  foreign  literature,  all  the  best  articles 
from  the  foreljni  magaalm^  and  reviews  being  repub- 
lished Any  iiiirary  iiojisesHlng  a  full  set  of  Thk  Liv- 
IMU  AOB  has  on  Its  shelvev  a  perfect  reproduction  of 
the  Iwst  English  thought  for  the  past  forty  years  aud 
more." 

Tike  Comgregati*m9H*t,  Bo9tcn,9aifi:  — 

*'  A  wise  Judgment  Is  dlnplayed  In  the  selection  of 
Its  contents,  wnich  are  varied  and  entertaining  while 
lUso  solid  and  permanently  useful.  Among  all  Its 
rlvah  It  pursues  Its  way  tranquilly  and  successfully. 
We  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  Its  equal  in  its 
own  line.** 

J%e  Prtibpterimm  Btmnett  Fituburffh,  $ay»:  — 

*'Its  Immense  proportions  —  four  large  volumes 
•very  vear  — do  not  connitute  Its  chief  merit:  for 
were  taese  volumes  trash,  the  more  there  were  the 
worse  It  w<>iild  be.  Hnt  the  contents  of  Th  b  Li  v  mo 
AoB  are  culled  with  rare  taste  and  excellent  Judg- 
ment from  tiie  vast  and  rich  field  of  European  pen- 
odleBI  literature.  It  Is  thus,  for  readers  of  limited 
leisure  or  purse,  the  mont  convenient  and  available 
means  of  po»sei(Slng  themselves  of  the  very  best 
results  of  current  crlMclHm.  phllo^phy,  science,  and 
literature.  Nor  Is  the  sele<*tlnn  of  Its  articles  one- 
sided, but  with  Impartial  Justice  the  various  phases 
of  modern  thought  are  presented  as  set  forth  by  their 
most  distinguished  exponents.  The  foremost  writers 
of  the  time  In  every  department  are  represented  on 
Its  page-*." 

flUe  Chriatian  at  Wart,  jVint  Tork,  joy*  it  it 

-  The  l»est  of  all  the  works  of  Its  kind.  It  representf 
In  the  fullest  sense  the  high-water  mark  of  the  best 
literature  of  the  times.  It  Is  the  cream  of  all  that 
Is  good.  .  Embracing  as  It  does  the  choicest  litera- 
ture of  the  magazines  and  reviews  of  the  day.  eulled 
with  a  dlserlmlnatlnn  and  Judgment  that  is  most 
remarkable,  it  Is  one  of  the  most  Interesting  and  val- 
uable publications  of  the  times.  It  is  a  complete 
library  in  itself.  .  We  cannot  note  a  single  point 
where  improvement  could  be  made;  and  yet  It  does 
seem  to  grow  lietter.  richer,  and  more  valimble  with 
•very  issue.  With  th-s  publication  alone,  a  man  ought 
to  be  able  to  keep  well  abreast  of  the  literary  current 
of  the  times." 

fh§  JVVw-  york  ObuTfHT  tayt :  — 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  choicer  library 
than  that  which  Is  found  in  the  volumes  of  Thb  Liv- 
ixo  Aoa." 

fJbc  Cftn«rimi  ImMhgeneer,  New  Tort,  tayt:  — 

*  it  Is  Indispensable  to  busy  men  and  women  who 
wish  to  know  the  course  and  achievement*  of  the  Ut- 
orature  of  Great  Britain. ** 

Jitm'i  Hermld,  B&iton,  $ayt:  — 

**  It  Itecomes  more  and  more  necessary,  as  well  as 
valuable,  as  the  Held  of  periodical  literature  broad- 
ens. .  It  has  no  peer." 

like  ITafc/kmofi.  BoUcm,  tayt :  — 

"  We  can  only  repeat  what  we  have  already  said, 
that  Tna  Ijvikg  Auk  leads  all  other  publications  of 
Its  kind,  not  only  In  vears,  but  In  merit.  .  Illography. 
■ctlon.  science,  criticism,  history,  poetry,  travels, 
whatever  men  are  InteifNted  in.  all  are  found  here; 
and  it  is  truly  a  panoramic  exhibition  of  the  Living 
Age.  .  It  furnishes  more  for  the  money  It  costs  than 
any  other  periodical  within  our  knowledge.*' 

Tht  Kouthrm  Chwxhman,  Richnumd.  tayt:  — 

**  If  we  could  get  hut  one  magaslne,  wo  would  get 
this.- 

TheChnttian  Advocate,  Nnt  York,»ayt:—  ^.  ^  .^  ^ 

*■  It  deserves  lU  ago,  and  the  affection  which  It  has 
•amed." 

The  Observer,  St,  Lome,  ih.,  my*:  —     .  ._.         .. 

**  It  Is  certainly  the  most  valuable  weekly  pub- 
lished." 

like  iAfriaf  Chmreh,  Ch%ea§o,  tavi:"  .    ^ 

"  It  Is  simply  invaluable,  briiiging  to  us  as  It  does, 
week  by  week,  the  very  cream  of  all  the  current  lit- 
erature of  the  day  " 


•• 


like  «Ve»-  Tork  IWfrime  soys  .*  — 

**  Its  pages  teem  with  the  choicest  literature  of  the 
day.  selicted  with  wide  knowledge  and  admirable 
tact,  and  furnishing  a  complete  Introduction  to  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  best  writers  whose  Impress  la 
deeply  stamped  upon  the  chanu'terlstlcs  of  the  age.  . 
No  reader  who  makes  himself  familiar  with  Its  con- 
tents can  lack  the  means  of  a  sound  literary  culture." 

rAe  Time*,  Philadelphia,  *ayt:  — 

"  In  no  other  form  can  so  much  thoroughly  good 
reading  lie  got  for  so  little  money:  In  no  other  form 
can  so  much  Instruction  and  entertainment  be  got  la 
so  small  a  space." 

like  Phtladelphta  Inquirer  toy* :  — 

*'  When  one  Is  confined  to  the  choice  of  but  one 
magazine  out  of  the  brilliant  array  which  the  de- 
mands of  the  time  have  called  Into  existence,  it  Is 
Indeed  an  injustice  to  one's  self  not  to  make  selection 
of  Llttel:*s  LiviiiG  Aub,  wherein  Is  condensed  what 
Is  most  valuable  of  the  best  of  them." 

ITke  North  Ameneam,  Phtladelphta,  *aya :  — 

"  It  affords  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  most  con- 
venient means  of  keening  abreast  with  the  progrem 
of  thought  lu  all  Its  phases." 

Every  Evening,  Wilmington,  Del,,  aays:  — 

*'  Kach  nunilier  of  Thr  Liviko  Ana  proves  how 
truly  the  thought  of  the  sge  finds  lt<i  kf  rnest  expres- 
sion and  latest  develotiment  In  perlo<llCiils.  Not  to 
keep  up  with  them  Is  to  be  outside  the  Intellectual 
world.*' 

The  Courier,  Lewett,  Mat*-,  iay§:  — 

"  If  one  wishes  to  keep  abreast  of  the  Intellectual 
march  of  mankind,  he  not  onlv  should,  but  must, 
read  regiilarly  Tub  Livmu  aob." 

The  Rirhmond  Whig  soys.*  — 

*'  If  a  man  were  to  read  Tna  Linico  Aca  regnlarly, 
and  read  nothing  else,  he  would  lie  well  Informed  on 
all  pnimlnent  subjects  lu  *he  general  field  of  human 
knowledge." 

the  Albany  Argu*  toy*:  — 

"  It  Is  editea  *vtth  great  skill  and  care,  and  Its  week- 
ly appearance  gives  it  certain  advantages  over  Its 
monthly  rivals.'' 

The  Cineinnati  Gatette  aaya  it  i* 

"  As  much  In  the  forefront  of  eclectic  publications 
as  at  Its  Stan  forty  yearn  ago  " 

Jhe  Utmtreal  Catette  aay*  tt  ts 

"  Remarkably  cheap  for  the  quality  and  amount  of 
reading  funilshed." 

The  indtanafiotii  Journal  *ay*  it 
■*  Grows  better  as  the  yearb  roll  on." 

like  Bo*ton  Journal  *ays :  — 

"  To  turn  over  thcne  richly  laden  pages  Is  to  expose 
one's  self  to  a  perpetual  temptation  to  pause  and  read 
some  suggestive  or  striking  essay,  sketch,  or  poem. 
Excellent  discrimination  U  shown  In  the  selections, 
—  for  in  this,  as  in  all  editing,  the  cnicial  test  Is  the 
knowing  what  not  to  print,  — and  the  result  Is  that 
the  reader  of  Thb  Liviko  Aob  has  the  best  of  the 
foreign  literature  wisely  sificd  and  brought  before 
him  in  a  very  ccmvenleiit  shape." 

The  rommttnwealth,  fiotton,  tava:  —       .,    .  ^    ^^      ^.^ 
**  Whatever  is  not  known  and  published  by  the  edit' 
ors  of  Thb  Livimo  Agb  Is  not  worth  knowing." 

The  Hawk-Eye,  Burl%ngton,lowa,  *ayj .•  — 

'*  It  has  no  rival.  And  If  but  one  magazine  can  be 
read,  this  should  certainly  be  the  choice." 

The  no$tm  Traveller  May*:  ^  ... 

"  It  absolutely  seems  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
■ay  a  word  In  praise  of  Tub  Liviiie  A<:b;  but  It  Is 
really  so  good  a  thing  In  Its  way  that  we  cannot  with- 
hold our  word  of  commendation.  We  have  l>een  fa- 
miliar with  lU  pages  for  nearly  fifty  years;  and 
though  its  earlier  contents  were  variegated  and  most 
excellent,  '  better  la  the  end  of  ihls  thing  than  the 
beginning.'  ** 
The  Commemal  Advertiaer,  Detroit,  aay*  tt  ia 

"  The  cheam>st  magazine  for  the  amount  of  mattef 
published  in  the  United  sutes." 
The  Courier-Journal,  J^uiavtlle,  aaya  if  m 

"  The  oldest  aud  the  best." 
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PttMlthed  Weekly  at  $8.00  m  year,  free  of  potUce. 
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